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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Agatha  separate  school,  Scarborough, 
St.  Theresa's  separate  school,  Scarborough 
and  the  adult  training  centre,  Toronto;  in  the 
west  gallery.  Woodlands  public  school,  Sarnia; 
and  in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  Waterloo  cham- 
ber of  commerce. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  COMMUNITY 
SALES  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food)  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
Community  Sales  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  in  explanation  that  it  is  a  very  brief 
amendment,  and  it  simply  brings  in  the  pure- 
bred livestock  sales  that  may  be  included  in 
the  legislation.  The  last  amendment  we 
brought  in  a  while  ago  excluded  them.  Now, 
at  their  request,  they  have  asked  that  they  be 
included.  This  is  a  simple  amendment  to 
take  care  of  that. 


VILLAGE    OF    HAGERSVILLE 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Hagersville. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
What  are  they  doing  down  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  answer  the  interjection  of  the  hon.  leader 
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of  the  Opposition,  I  might  read  the  explana- 
tory note  attached  to  this  bill: 

This  bill  is  to  authorize  the  village  of 
Hagersville  to  pass  a  bylaw  to  provide  for 
the  issue  of  debentures  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  the  construction  of  certain  sew- 
ers and  watermains  and  to  provide  also, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Ontario  municipal 
board,  for  the  imposition  of  a  sewer  rate 
and  waterworks  rate  in  respect  of  the  capi- 
tal cost  of  such  works. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Why  would 
not  this  be  by  a  private  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND  VACATIONS 
WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  Wilham)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

In  view  of  recent  statements  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Quebec  with  respect  to  inter- 
national agreements,  can  the  Prime  Minister 
tell  us:  first,  what,  if  any  agreements,  verbal 
or  otherwise,  does  the  province  of  Ontario 
have  with  foreign  states  on  such  matters  as 
trade,  culture,  education  and  immigration? 

Secondly,  does  the  Prime  Minister  feel  that 
Ontario  should  be  consulted  by  the  federal 
government  before  concluding  foreign  trea- 
ties which  affect  the  province's  resources, 
education  or  culture? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, this  is  going  to  take  a  little  research.  I 
could  not  give  you  a  definite  answer.  It  in- 
volves several  departments,  so  I  will  take 
that  as  notice  and  see  if  I  can  find  what 
agreements  there  are. 

There  may  be  more  than  we  really  know 
of  because,   over  the  years,  we  have  made 
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agreements  of  one  kind  or  another  with 
neighbouring  states,  but  tliis  will  take  a  Httle 
research  to  give  an  authoritative  answer.  So 
I  will  take  that  as  notice. 

In  regard  to  tlie  second  portion  of  tlie 
question,  of  course,  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  the  fullest  consultation  between  the  federal 
and  the  provincial  governments  in  regard  to 
the  specific  thing  mentioned,  namely  foreign 
treaties. 

I  also  think  there  should  be  consultation 
on  any  other  actions  as  well  when  they  involve 
matters  that  are  purely  the  provinces',  eitlier 
by   constitution,   or   physically. 

By  physically,  I  mean  resources.  I  am  a 
firm  beliexer  in  more  and  more  consultation 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
provincial  governments,  particularly  when 
we  are  dealing  with  matters  that  might  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  provinces. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  areas  where 
there  is  overlapping  jurisdiction  and,  in  those 
areas,  it  is  even  more  important  that  we  have 
consultation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
question  which  really  leads  on  from  the 
subject  tlie  Prime  Minister  has  just  been  dis- 
cussing. Will  the  Prime  Minister  table  in  the 
House,  correspondence  between  himself  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  regarding  a 
proix)secl  meeting  on  July  5  of  this  year  to 
discuss  federal-provincial  constitutional  prob- 
lems? Perhaps,  also,  the  Prime  Minister 
might  give  us  the  attitude  of  the  government 
with  respect  to  this  proposal  and  invitation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  request  for  tabling  this  cor- 
respondence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Was  it  marked  confidential? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  so.  Our 
usual  procedure  is  to  agree  between  ourselves 
—I  say  the  usual  procedure— is  that  we  would 
agree  between  ourselves  that  it  be  released— 
I  will  go  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
sponded to  the  correspondence?  Is  there 
corresi^ondence  on  this  proposal  on  your 
behalf? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh, 


yes. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Prime   Minister  answered  his  letters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  regard  to  the  second 
({uestion,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment with  r(>spect  to  this  proposal?    My  only 


answer   could   be,   as   a   government  we  are 
always  a\ailable  for  discussions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Can  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
supplementary  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
invitation  from  the  federal  government  in  any 
way  affects  his  decision  to  proceed  with  his 
own  conference  on  these  similar  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  there  would  be  no 
conflict  here  at  all.  What  Mr.  Pearson  is 
really  suggesting  is  that  we  go  to  Ottawa  on 
July  5,  where  there  will  be  a  ceremony  with 
the  Queen  in  the  morning;  we  are  going  to 
have  lunch;  and  then,  in  the  afternoon,  he  is 
proposing  some  discussions. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  time  for  any  deep  and 
searching  discussions,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  will  be  there  and  will  be  delighted  to  join 
in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  you  arranged  to  stay 
overnight? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  This  is  sort 
of  between  the  strawberry  shortcake  and  the 
coffee! 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  two  questions  to  ask  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  notice  of  which  has 
been  given. 

The  first  question  is  ni  four  parts  and  the 
second  question  is  in  one. 

Has  the  Ontario  beef  producers  association 
made  an  application  for  approval  of  a  market- 
mg  scheme  to  the  Ontario  farm  products 
marketing  board? 

Does  this  plan  include  a  check-oflF  system 
of  financing  the  organization? 

What  action  has  the  government  taken,  or 
does  it  intend  to  take,  on  this  proposal? 

Has  the  Ontario  farmers  union  submitted 
a  plan  for  the  marketing  of  beef  to  the  On- 
tario farm  products  marketing  board?  If  so, 
has  any  disposition  been  made  of  this  prop- 
osition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Does  the  member  want 
to  ask  the  other  question? 

Mr.  Spence:  Yes,  all  right. 

The  second  question:  Has  there  been  a 
proposal  made  to  the  Ontario  farm  products 
marketing  board  for  an  agency-type  plan  for 
the  marketing  of  white  beans  in  this  prov- 
ince? If  so,  has  the  board  approved  of  such 
an  agency  plan  for  the  marketing  of  white 
beans? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  series  of  questions,  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  "No";  and  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  answers  to  two  and  three  of  it  would 
be  "not  applicable".  The  answer  to  the  fourth 
part  of  the  question  is  that  certain  discus- 
sions have  been  held  by  the  farmers  union 
and  the  farm  products  marketing  board,  but 
there  has  been  no  plan  submitted  to  the  farm 
products  marketing  board  on  a  beef  market- 
ing plan.    Only  discussions  have  taken  place. 

In  reply  to  the  answer  to  the  fifth  question, 
the  first  part  of  it  is  "Yes".  The  farm  prod- 
ucts marketing  board  has  agreed  with  the 
agency-type  marketing  plan,  proposed  by  the 
bean  producers  marketing  board,  in  principle. 
However,  the  details  of  the  plan  are  not 
yet  finalized  and  the  dealers,  the  producers— 
and,  I  believe,  the  processors,  although  I  am 
not  sure  about  this— but  I  do  know  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  dealers  and  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  are  continuing  their  dis- 
cussions to  try  and  arrive  at  a  plan  that  is 
satisfactory  to  all,  and  that  will  be  mutually 
helpful  to  bean  marketing  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Prime 
Minister. 

In  view  of  the  assertion  of  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  made  in 
the  House  last  night,  that  the  removal  of 
exemption  from  municipal  taxation  of  the 
churches  is  not  government  policy,  and  in 
view  of  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Minister 
that  he  be  asked  about  it,  then  would  the 
Prime  Minister  inform  the  House  just  what 
was  the  meaning  of  his  assertion,  made  on 
radio  station  CFRB  recently,  to  the  effect  that 
the  churches  ought  not  to  be  exempt  from 
municipal  taxation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  com- 
ments in  that  particular  aspect  were  in  reply 
to  a  question  put  to  me  in  a  radio  interview 
programme  on  CFRB  called  "Let's  Discuss  it". 
We  were  discussing  the  whole  range  of  muni- 
cipal tax  exemptions,  which  have  been  rather 
to  the  fore  in  our  thinking  on  this  side  of  the 
House  in  recent  weeks  and  months. 

The  question  of  the  exemption  of  church 
property  was  brought  up  in  that  context  of  the 
total— sparked  originally  by  a  statement,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
that  some  40  per  cent  of  the  total  assessable 
property  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  exempt 
from  taxation  for  one  reason  or  another.  So 
my  comments  remain  in  that  context. 

I  expressed  a  personal  opinion  about  the 
whole  area  of  exemption  from  municipal  taxes 
including  churches,  and  I  pointed  out  that  the 
matter  was  under  study  by  the  Smith  com- 


mittee. There  have  been  briefs  submitted 
to  that  committee  on  behalf  of  all  the  church 
organizations  in  the  province.  I  also  pointed 
out  that,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  dealt  with 
by  that  committee  and,  as  far  as  the  policy 
of  this  government  is  concerned  in  this  regard, 
it  would,  of  course,  have  to  await  whatever 
findings  there  may  be  by  the  Smith  com- 
mittee. So,  until  we  see  that  and  are  able  to 
examine  it,  our  policy  will  remain  as  it  is 
presently. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  one  for  the  Minister  of 
Mines,  arid  I  believe  my  friend  from  York 
South  has  a  similar  one. 

What  reconsideration,  if  any,  has  been 
given  by  the  Minister  as  the  result  of  the 
representations  made  to  him  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  should  underwrite  the  cost  of 
sending  a  team  to  British  Columbia  later  this 
year,  to  enter  the  mine  rescue  competition 
sponsored  by  the  government  of  British 
Columbia? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 

Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Would    the    Minister    wait 

until  the  member  for  York  South  gives  his 

question  which  is  quite  similar? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  fine! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is:  has  the  Minister  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  mining  association  of  Ontario  to  partici- 
pate in  the  national  mine  rescue  competi- 
tion scheduled  for  Trail,  B.C.  next  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  both  the  member  for  Sudbury  and 
the  member  for  York  South  for  their  ques- 
tions. 

I  might  say,  in  answer  to  the  member  for 
Sudbury,  that  this  was  discussed  at  great 
length  with  the  members  of  the  mine-mill 
union  yesterday  and  the  reasons  were  given 
them  as  to  why  it  was  impossible  for  On- 
tario to  send  a  team  to  British  Columbia 
at  this  time. 

The  answer  to  the  member  for  York  South 
is  that  since  my  staff  will  be  fully  occupied 
with  the  provincial  mine  rescue  competition 
in  Ontario,  it  will  be  impossible  to  send  a 
team  to  British  Columbia. 

For  the  interest  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  present  time,  there  are  600  men  in 
active  training,  and  212  trained  supervisors 
also  in  active  training  in  Ontario,  for  our 
competition  in  Ontario.  District  competitions 
are    held    in    the   following   areas:    Timmins, 
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Cobalt,  Kirkland  Lake,  Sudbury,  Falcon- 
bridqe,  Elliot  Lake,  Port  Arthur  and  Red 
Lake. 

The  numlier  of  teams,  six  men  to  a  team, 
takinjii  part  in  the  district  competition,  is  40. 
The  number  of  teams  that  enter  the  provin- 
cial competition  here  is  eight.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  more  teams  in  competi- 
tion in  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  than 
there  are  in  all  the  western  provinces.  North- 
west Territories  and  the  Yukon  combined. 

Our  competition  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  one  in  British  Columbia,  so  it 
will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  us 
to  send  a  team  to  British  Columbia  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  these  members  that 
wc  feel  very  kindly  towards  the  contest  in 
British  Columbia,  but  it  is  just  impossible. 
We  did  not  get  notice  in  time  to  make  our 
preparations  and,  perhaps,  next  year  it  may 
be  a  \cry  diflerent  thing  if  we  know  about 
it  in  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Might  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  Has  it  been  considered  that  some 
techuiciues  practised  in  British  Columbia 
might  1x3  learned  by  sending  a  suitable  group 
out  there  to  compete? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  member  is  quite 
right,  it  is  a  different  type  of  mining  there 
and  it  is  probably  something  diat  would  be 
beneficial  to  us  to  learn.  We  are  very  anxious; 
we  tollow  it  very  closely;  but  it  is  a  diiierent 
type  of  ccnitest  and  diflerent  type  of  mining. 

We  know  they  are  very  knowledgeable 
but  we  did  not  get  any  notice  of  this  com- 
petition until  abcnit  three  months  ago,  which 
was  too  late  for  us  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments, and  I  think  we  satisfied  the  unions 
yesterday   tiiat   that  was   so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  migiit  ask  the  Minister  a  double-barrelled 
supplementary  question?  Since  the  national 
competition  is  willing  to  accept  last  year's 
winner— a  team  in  Elliot  Lake  which  is  still 
together— it  has  not  been  dispersed— could  it 
not  be  sent?  Or  alternatively,  since  this  year's 
contest  in  Ontario  is  completed  three  days 
before  the  one  in  British  Columijia,  can  you 
not  fly  them  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  think  it  is  only  one 
day.  Yes,  I  am  advised  it  is  just  one  day. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  It  takes  less  than  six 
hours  to  fly  to   British   Columbia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  know,  but  you  can 
imagine,   after    our   team    has    completed    all 


their  work  and  won  the  contest  the  shape 
they  would  be  in  to  go  out  to  British  Colum- 
])ia.  I  think  that  is  the  reason.  It  would  be 
impossible. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  (Mr.  Davis).  I  will  read 
the  (juestion  to  place  it  on  the  record  of  the 
House.  It  can  be  taken  as  notice. 

Will  the  staff  who  will  be  marking  grade  13 
departmental  papers  be  required  to  work  on 
July  1,   1967? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fur- 
ther questions.  My  first  is  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister: After  further  consideration,  is  the  Prime 
Minister  still  opposed  to  authorizing  the 
televising  of  the  forthcoming  Confederation 
debate  in  this  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
since  I  answered  this  question  last  time,  has 
occurred  to  make  me  change  my  mind. 

Mr.   MacDonald:  You  will  let  Ottawa  get 

ahead   of  you. 

To  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Why  are  mining  companies  not  obliged  to 
have  their  apprenticesliip  training  programme 
conform  with  the  provincial  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  thereto? 

Hon.  D.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  quick  or  easy  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (W^oodbine):  Just  no  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Some  apprenticeship  pro- 
grammes are  based  on  regulations,  others  are 
based  on  "standards"  or  curricula  tiiat  do  not 
have  the  force  of  law.  Whether  regulations 
or  "standards"  are  used  to  spell  out  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  apprenticeship  programme, 
depends  on  the  particular  trade. 

P\)r  example,  sojne  mining  companies  may 
be  training  motor  vehicle  repair  apprentices. 
In  this  case,  because  the  trade  is  subject  to 
compulsory  certification,  tlie  companies  are 
oblijred  to  follow  the  regulations  that  govern 
the  motor  vehicle  repair  apprenticeship  pro- 
gramme. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  electrical  trade, 
on  the  advice  of  a  labour-management  com- 
mittee, compulsory  certification  has  been 
confined  to  the  construction  industry.  An 
electrical  apprenticeship  programme  might  be 
operated  in  a  mining  industry,  but  outside  the 
regulation. 
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However,  to  be  registered  with  the  depart- 
ment and  to  be  recognized  by  the  department, 
the  programme  would  have  to  follow  the 
regulations  for  the  electrical  apprenticeship 
trade. 

If  a  mining  company  was  operating  an 
apprenticeship  programme  for  machinists,  it 
would  be  done  on  the  basis  of  standards,  not 
regulations,  and  in  order  to  be  registered  with, 
and  recognized  by  the  department,  the  pro- 
gramme would  have  to  adhere  to  these  stan- 
dards. I  presume  the  hon.  member  has  the 
training  of  miners  in  mind.  This  is  not  an 
apprenticeship  programme  but  is  done  on  the 
job,  on  a  short-term  basis  with  a  curriculum 
related  to  the  type  of  mining  operation  in- 
volved, and  contained  in  a  formal  contract 
with  the  particular  company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
the  Minister  a  question?  Since  the  net  result 
of  not  having  any  apprenticeship  training 
programme  conform  with  provincial  regula- 
tions, is  to  reduce  the  mobility  of  labour— in 
effect  to  make  the  apprentices  captive  of  that 
particular  company— is  the  department  not 
disturbed  by  this  elimination  of  the  mobility 
of  labour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  depends 
on  the  particular  type  of  trade  in  which  the 
mining  company  might  be  training  ap- 
prentices. If  it  is  strictly  in  reference  to 
mining,  then  that  is  a  short-term  programme 
and  it  is  not  an  apprenticeship  programme. 
But  in  other  fields,  they  might  be  carrying 
out  a  proper  apprenticeship  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond).  Perhaps  I  can  put  it  on  the  record. 

Is  it  government  policy,  laid  down  through 
OHSC,  that  hospitals  are  not  permitted  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  group  medical  premiums 
through  collective  agreement  with  the  union 
representing  their  workers? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  was  asked  yesterday  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr. 
Gaunt).  I  was  not  in  tlie  House.  I  would 
propose  to  answer  it  now. 

The  question  was:  Insofar  as  the  Attorney 
General's  offer  to  take  over  poHcing  of  munici- 
palities of  under  10  men:  (1),  does  the 
Attorney  General  anticipate  having  enough 
personnel  to  do  this?  And  (2),  does  the  At- 
torney General  plan  to  offer  any  job  security 
to  the  municipal  police  officers  who  are  re- 
placed by  such  a  system? 


I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Attorney 
General  made  no  such  offer  to  take  over 
ten-men  police  forces,  or  the  municipalities 
with  that  size  of  force.  What  was  offered 
last  year,  was  to  take  over  the  one-man  police 
forces  and  police  those  municipalities  by  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  without  cost  to  the 
municipality. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  would  move  to 
the  two,  three,  four  and  five-man  forces  as 
soon  as  personnel  could  be  obtained  and 
trained.  That  matter  is  going  forward.  Some 
of  those  larger  forces,  of  the  two,  three  and 
as  high  as  four,  plus  some  of  the  five-man 
forces  in  some  instances,  have  been  replaced 
by  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  and  the  munici- 
palities have  been  relieved  of  that  responsi- 
bility. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  leave  to  the 
municipality  the  enforcement  of  municipal 
bylaws. 

With  respect  to  the  police  officers  who  are 
displaced,  we  give  every  consideration  to 
taking  them  on  to  existing  police  forces,  and 
that  includes  the  Ontario  Provincial  PoHce 
where,  if  by  any  possibility  they  can  qualify, 
every  consideration  is  given.  But  there  was 
no  offer  to  take  on  municipalities  with  ten- 
men  police  forces. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order.  Do  the 
rest  of  us  have  an  incorporeal  proprietary  in- 
terest in  a  question  that  was  asked  yesterday? 
May  we  hear  what  happened  to  that  ques- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  got  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Ministers  who  did  not 
have  the  information  on  the  day  that  the 
questions  were  asked,  are  prepared  to  give 
their  answers  today  and  I  have  allowed  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  perhaps  I  was  too  early. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  estimates,  there  were 
several  questions  that  were  asked  which  I 
would  now  like  to  answer. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
asked  for  a  complete  story  on  the  depart- 
ment's use  of  the  computer. 

The  purpose  of  the  computer  is  to  provide 
programming  systems  and  data  processing 
services  for  all  branches  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  in  their  diversffied  engineering, 
accounting,  statistical  and  management  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Consultation  is  also  extended  to  other  de- 
partments and  to  municipalities.    Specifically, 
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it  facilitates  the  handling  of  vast  quantities  of 
data  on  such  functions  as  traffic  patterns, 
desicn  and  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
scheduling,  accounting  and  cost  control,  pa>- 
roll,   financial  reports,  and   so  on. 

The  next  question  was  for  the  complete 
cost  of  operating  of  the  St.  Joe  Island  ferry 
and  ct)nunents  re  a  new  bridge  in  that  area. 

For  the  \(^ar  ended  March  31,  1966,  the 
St.  Joseph  Island  ferr>'  operating  cost  was 
SI  10. -134.21  not  including  depreciation. 

Details  were:  wages,  $89,777.52;  fuel  and 
matcrirds,  $7,968.61;  repair  costs,  $8,116.67; 
sundries.  $658.91;  for  total  operating  costs  of 
$706,521.71;  hull  and  marine  insurance, 
S3.712.50,  for  a  grand  total  of  $110,234.21. 

'I'he  subject  of  a  bridge  to  the  island  is  cur- 
rently a  matter  of  discussion  between  the 
federal   and   provincial   governments. 

Then  I  was  asked  for  the  information  bear- 
ing on  workmen  employed  by  Curran  and 
Briggs,  said  to  be  employed  24  hours  a 
day  at  appro.ximately  33  cents  an  hour,  and 
asked   for    the    contract    number. 

This  was  Curran  and  Briggs'  winter  sand- 
ing contract  No.  66-643.  Contract  specifica- 
tions include  the  following  quote: 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  contract  and 
for  both  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
with  Fay  Act  and  The  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  the  work  hours  will  be  applicable  only 
to  the  time  the  men  are  actually  or  physi- 
cally working  in  the  loading  of  the  sand 
and /or  salt,  the  hauling  and  spreading  of 
same  and  returning  to  the  stockpile  location 
or  other  related  work. 

2.  Under  this  contract  the  contractor 
shall  play  any  man  engaged  in  any  type  of 
operation  on  this  contract,  at  least  $70  per 
sc\('n-da\'  week. 

The  followijig  information  was  obtained  as  a 
result  of  department  inquiries:  The  men  were 
paid  $70  per  si.v-day  week,  the  seventh  day 
being  their  day  off.  The  house  trailers  used 
as  living  (juarters  for  the  men  were  inspected 
in  Xovember,  1966,  by  the  district  main- 
tend  nee  engineer  and  found  to  be  clean  and 
properly  equipped.  Shower  facilities  were 
available  at  a  local  motel.  A  TV  set  was 
supplied  by  the  contractor.  Camp  operations 
were  similar  to  those  of  other  contractors 
in  past  winters. 

\e.\t,  I  was  asked  as  to  the  number  of 
statute  labour  boards  now  operating  under 
the  local  roads  boards  system. 

As  of  December  31,  1966,  57  local  roads 
boards  were  formed  from  former  statute 
labour  boards. 


I  was  asked  for  information  bearing  on 
leased  equipment  used  in  the  maintenance 
\ard  of  the  roads  department  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  A  frontend  loader,  leased  on  an 
houiK  rate,  was  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
eight  hours  every  day,  though  not  used  eight 
hours  dai]\-.  I  was  further  asked  if  action 
was  taken  to  recover  money  improperly  paid 
out. 

Metro  roads  had  already  commenced  an 
anahsis  of  their  equipment  rentals  prior  to 
our  enquiry.  The  rental  terms  for  frontend 
loaders  read  "to  be  used  as  required."  To  be 
available  when  needed,  the  maintenance  staff 
required  the  equipment  and  operator  to  re- 
main in  the  yard  full  time.  Accordingly,  they 
considered  it  proper  to  pay  the  rental  rate 
for  the  full  operating  day,  whether  or  not  the 
machine  worked.  The  rental  terms  were 
altered  shortly  after  our  investigation  for 
puiposes  of  clarification.  The  price  bid  by 
the  lessor  of  this  equipment,  was  on  the  full 
operating  day  basis,  payable  whether  or  not 
the  machine  is  used  the  full  day. 

The  next  question  asked  the  amoimt  now 
being  spent  on  the  development  road  in  East 
Ferris  township. 

The  answer:  expended  to  date,  $427,000; 
estimated  for  1967,  $210,000;  estimated  total, 
$637,000. 

I  was  asked  for  details  as  to  truck  rental 
rates,  and  quoted  yard-mile  or  ton-mile  rates 
on  Highway  608. 

The  general  policy  across  the  province  is 
for  district  offices  to  set  hourly  rental  rates 
for  trucks  required,  subject  to  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  established  at  head  office.  The 
hourly  rental  rates  set  for  trucks  on  heavy 
granular  or  earth  haul,  must  not  be  lower 
than  the  minimum  specified  in  the  contracts; 
nor  greater  than  the  special  rate  schedule 
prepared  by  the  department,  and  accepted 
by  the  road  contracting  industry.  Within  this 
range  the  local  district  engineer  sets  rates  in 
accordance  with  the  going  rate  in  the  area. 
Thougii  primarily  governed  by  supply  and  de- 
mand, we  find  that  rates  tend  to  be  closer  to 
the  upper  than  to  the  lower  limit. 

Under  special  circiunstances,  and  in  certain 
locations,  we  have  varied  our  practice:  (1) 
We  have  hired  trucks  on  a  ton-mile  haul 
rate,  approved  by  head  office;  (2)  We  have 
experimented  with  a  yard-mile  rate.  This 
basis  is  not  prevalent;  (3)  Where  the  local 
office  deems  it  advisable,  we  have  called  for 
"iuN'itation  bids"  for  hourly  rates  for  trucks. 
This  sy.stem  is  not  mandatory,  and  has  its 
drawbacks,  in  that  truckers  performing  ex- 
actly the  same  duties,  on  the  same  project, 
may  be  paid  at  different  hourly  rates. 
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In  addition  to  renting  trucks  for  day  labour 
construction,  we  rent  a  large  number  of 
trucks  for  salting  and  sanding  operations  dur- 
ing the  winter.  These  trucks  are  hired,  in 
almost  all  cases,  on  a  local  "invitation  bid" 
basis. 

Then  I  was  asked  regarding  the  plan  to 
relocate  the  houses  on  Inverdon  Road  on  the 
west  side  of  Highway  27. 

And  the  answer:  The  scarcity  of  vacant 
land  in  Etobicoke  township,  together  with 
zoning  and  other  controls,  may  prohibit  mov- 
ing. The  Ontario  housing  corporation  and 
other  interested  parties  have  been  contacted. 
If  at  all  possible,  moves  will  be  efiFected  un- 
less economically  unsound. 

Then  I  was  asked  about  the  rental  rates  to 
be  charged  to  vendors  who  choose  to  remain 
temporarily,  after  their  closing  date. 

The  market  value  of  the  property  bears  a 
relationship  to  the  rent  it  will  command.  By 
study  of  the  rental  market,  economic  rentals 
applicable  will  be  determined. 

Then  I  was  asked  regarding  the  wording  of 
the  agreement  between  the  department  and 
the  vendor. 

The  department  makes  an  offer,  verbally, 
and  without  prejudice.  In  negotiation,  the 
merits  of  this  offer  are  explored,  and  either 
supported  or  rejected.  The  offer  is  based  on 
the  best  obtainable  information,  and  is  fre- 
quently confirmed  in  writing.  A  form  of 
agreement  is  then  drawn  up,  in  keeping  with 
the  offer.  By  signing  the  agreement  form,  the 
vendor  indicates  his  acceptance  of  the  offer. 

I  was  asked  as  to  the  approved  procedures 
followed  by  agents  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  property  negotiations. 

On  opening  of  negotiations  with  an  owner, 
property  agents  give  a  full  explanation  of  the 
department's  needs  and  how  these  needs 
affect  the  owner's  property.  Property  agents 
often  find  it  desirable  to  deal  with  a  lawyer 
to  whom  proposals  can  be  made  without 
misunderstanding.  In  such  cases,  agents  will 
recommend  the  services  of  a  solicitor  be 
retained. 

During  the  negotiation  period,  the  agents 
put  themselves  at  the  owner's  convenience, 
and  assist  the  owner  in  any  possible  manner. 
Counter-proposals  from  the  owner  are  en- 
couraged, and  given  all  possible  consideration 
within  the  discussion  range.  The  manual  of 
instruction  to  property  agents  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

On    the    assumption    that    the    property 

owner     is     inexperienced     in     real     estate 

transactions,  the  property  agent,  and  other 


employees  of  the  department,  must  ensure 
at  all  times  that  the  interests  of  the  prop- 
erty owner  are  completely  and  honestly 
protected. 

I  was  asked  for  my  own  comments  as  to 
how  the  department  had  arrived  at  the  prices 
offered  for  properties  on  Inverdon  Road. 

Three  competent  real  estate  brokers,  fami- 
liar with  the  area,  were  engaged  by  the  de- 
partment to  appraise  the  properties  and 
report  their  opinion  as  to  the  current  market 
value  thereof.  Each  broker  submitted  his 
opinion,  without  reference  to  the  other 
brokers.  The  independent  three  opinions  were 
correlated  by  a  senior  appraiser  of  the  depart- 
ment who,  following  investigation,  assigned  to 
each  property  his  considered  opinion  as  to 
value.  The  findings  were  then  reviewed  by 
skilled  department  personnel. 

Then  I  was  asked  to  comment  upon  a  pro- 
posal for  a  "bill  of  rights  for  the  ex- 
propriated." 

The  Department  of  Highways  has  made 
representations  to  the  law  reform  commission, 
outlining  our  views  on  expropriation.  We  will 
ensure  that  the  proposals  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Etobicoke  (Mr.  Braithwaite)  are  made 
known  to  the  commission. 

Then  I  was  asked  if  there  is  an  instruction 
book  for  department  property  agents,  and 
what  elements  affecting  property  values  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

There  is  an  instruction  book.  It  is  known 
as  the  "property  manual".  It  defines  the  value 
to  the  owner,  and  market  value.  In  general 
terms,  it  sets  out  the  entitlements  of  an 
owner  or  expropriatee,  with  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  due  compensation.  The  value 
to  an  owner,  and  the  market  value,  are 
weighed  and  carefully  considered.  Offers 
made  by  the  agent  to  the  owner  take  into 
consideration  any  element  affecting  the  value 
and  there  is  full  discussion  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  offer  is  based. 

Then  I  was  asked  a  specific  question  in 
regard  to  the  property  of  L.  and  S.  Hampson, 
township  of  Saltfleet. 

Under  date  of  March  9,  the  department 
forwarded  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hampson: 

This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  dated 

March   3,   1967,   regarding  the  effect  that 

road   improvements  has   on   your  property 

at  87  Lakeview  Drive. 

As   you   mentioned,   I   advised   you   last 

summer   that   I   would   make   an   effort   to 

have    the    location    of    the    centre   line    of 

Lakeview  Drive  moved  further  to  the  south 
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so  as  to  niiniinizc  the  acquisition  from  your 
propert>'  on  the  north  side.  I  would  hke 
to  advise  that  this  was  carried  out,  the 
centre  line  was  shifted  as  far  to  the  south 
as  possible,  and  set  fairly  close  to  the 
centre  line  of  the  (>\istinp  street.  Unfor- 
tnnatcK-,  Lake\  i(  w  Drive  is  not  straight 
and  in  order  to  straii^hten  out  a  sharp  re- 
\ersc  cnr\c  in  front  of  your  property,  the 
c(Mitre  line  is  closer  to  the  north  side. 

After  having  the  centre  line  adjusted  to 
miniinize  the  property  taken  from  your- 
self, tile  functional  plan  which  also  covers 
all  the  roadwa\s  and  turning  lanes  for  the 
interchange  at  Fruitland  Road,  was  com- 
pleted and  issued  to  the  road  design  branch 
\v])o  prrpar<>  tile  contract  drawings.  As  they 
proceed  with  the  details  of  the  road  design 
;.nd  know  exactly  what  the  requirements 
are,  a  property  re(|uest  is  initiated  l)y  their 
branch  i'.uthorizing  our  property  people  to 
accpure  the  necessary  right-of-ways. 

Upon  checking  with  Mr.  G.  Cehnins, 
senior  project  design  engineer,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  property  request  for 
the  right-of-wa>  along  Lakevicw  Drive  was 
'Jrealer  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  he  is 
st!id>i!ig  this  matter  further  and  will  advise 
\()u  ciUuT  personally  or  by  letter  on  how 
much  jiroperty  will  actually  be  required 
from  \<)ur  lands  at  87  Lakeview  Drive. 

I  hope  that  this  is  satisfactory  to  you. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  Minister  a  supple- 
ineiitar\'   (piestion? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  may  say  to  the  }nemb(>r 
that  tliese  are  answers  to  fiuestions  asked 
during  the  estimates  of  'J'he  Department  of 
Highwa\s  and  as  stich  the  Minister  promised 
he  would  gi\c'  a  report  on  the  (juestions  to 
the  House.  It  is  not  like  an  r)rdinary  question 
beiu'-r  aksed  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
llu  K  fore  I  doubt  that  a  supplementary  cnu\s- 
tiod   at   this   lime   would   lie  in   order. 

Mr.  Braithvvait<':  Most  of  the  answers  that 
were  given,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  in  connection 
with  questions  I  asked  the  Minister  and  I 
fliiuk    this   one— 

.Mr.   Speaker:    During  the  estimates! 

Mr.  Hraithwaitc:  During  the  estimates.  Th(> 
question  is  with  reference  to  the  Inverdon 
Hoad  expropriation  in  Etobicoke.  Woiild  the 
hon.  Minister  accept  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker:    \o. 


Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  moments  ago  I  had  a  supplementary 
ciuestion  for  the  Attorney  General  and  I  was 
not  successful,  sir,  in  catching  your  eye.  May 
I  ask  him  a  supplementary  question  now? 

This  is  in  connection  with  the  plan,  the 
proposed  plan.  I  take  it  then,  that  it  is  going 
to  be  staged.  I  wonder,  in  view  of  Bill  86, 
luv.v  ];;ng  the  Attorney  General  feels  it  would 
take  to  have  this  bill  become  fully  operative 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  municipalities  under 
5,000  are  going  to  be  exempt  from  main- 
taining police  forces? 

lion.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
hard  to  put  a  firm  date  on  a  programme  such 
as  this.  It  rcfiuires  the  recruitment  of  police 
officers,  it  re(iuires  their  training  because  as 
a  mattcT  of  policy  we  now  insist  upon  train- 
ing and  a  course  at  the  police  college;  and 
recruitment  is  an  uncertain  thing.  But  I 
understand  from  the  commissioner  of  the 
OPP  he  is  doing  very  well  in  recruitment  and 
training  is  going  forward. 

As  I  say,  wc  have  moved  actually  beyond 
one-man  forces  to  quite  a  degree  into  some 
of  the  two-man  forces.  I  know  of  certain 
three-man  forces,  some  of  the  four-man,  but 
I  cannot  tie  it  down  to  six  months  or  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half.  We  are  just  moving  as 
fast  as  conditions  will  permit  recruitment  and 
training. 

Mr,  Gaunt:  Is  this  on  recjuest  of  the  muni- 
cipalities  involved? 

lion.  Mr.  Wishart:  Wc  have  had  represen- 
tations for  years,  as  I  think  most  hon.  mem- 
bers know,  from  municipal  associations,  from 
mayors  and  reeves,  from  the  municipalities 
across  this  province  to  assume  a  larger  share 
of  the  cost  of  administration  of  justice,  polic- 
ing bcMug  considered  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  that  area.  In  that  sense  it  is  certainly 
something  that  has  been  requested  by  the 
municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  absent  from  the  House  at  the  opening, 
and  tluMC  was  a  fiuestion  submitted  to  me  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Rivcrdale.  The  question 
was  this: 

In  >'iew  of  the  statements  reported  to 
h  tv(>  been  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Parker  to 
Dr.  Shulman  when  Dr.  Shulman  requested 
an  adjournment  so  that  he  could  have  the 
benefit  of  counsel  at  the  hearing,  does  the 
Prime  Minister  not  think  it  advisable  in 
the  interests  of  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry 
that  he  sliould  speak  with  the  commissioner 
about  the  conduct  of  the  incjuiry? 
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Mr.  Sopha:   The  question  is  absurd. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  say  in  reply,  in 
my  view  it  would  be  a  gross  impertinence 
and  an  act  of  extreme  impropriety  on  my 
part  to  make  any  such  representation  to  Mr. 
Justice  Parker  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing  so. 

When  I  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Parker  in  this  House  some  weeks  ago 
I  explained  that  I  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  chief  justice  of  the  province  and  he 
had  agreed  with  my  suggestion  to  ask  Mr. 
Justice  Parker  to  accept  the  appointment.  It 
was  my  impression  at  the  time  that  the 
choice  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  and,  in  particular, 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession  who 
have  come  to  regard  Mr.  Justice  Parker  as 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  jurists. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  rather  appalled  to 
read  in  the  press  only  a  day  or  two  after  the 
appointment,  that  his  judicial  integrity  had 
been  impugned,  although  the  person  who 
made  the  remarks  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
up  when  the  hearing  began. 

I  was,  therefore,  astounded  a  few  days  ago 
to  learn  that  one  of  the  principals  before  the 
inquiry  had  branded  the  inquiry  "crooked." 
It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  improper  for  me 
to  comment  on  that  serious  charge.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  considered  by  Mr.  Justice  Par- 
ker and  certainly,  I  would  hope,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished counsel  of  the  gentleman  who 
made   it. 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  this  question,  asked 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  does  not 
reflect  any  sympathy  on  his  part  with  this 
charge. 

I  say  I  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Justice 
Parker.  On  several  occasions  he  has  given 
me  every  assurance  that  the  inquiry  into  Dr. 
Shulman's  charges  will  be  thoroughgoing 
and  complete.  It  will  be  fair  to  Dr.  Shulman 
and  will  be  equally  fair,  as  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  Riverdale  would  want  it  to  be, 
to  those  whom  Dr.  Shulman  has  accused. 

It  strikes  me  as  rather  extraordinary  that 
I,  who  stand  accused  in  a  press  headline  of 
interference  into  a  coroner's  inquiry,  should 
now  be  asked  to  interfere  with  the  very  judi- 
cial inquiry  into  the  charge  against  me,  and 
that  it  should  be  inferred  that  I  should  in- 
struct the  commissioner  on  how  the  inquiry 
should  be  conducted.  It  is  the  most  outland- 
ish and  mischievous  suggestion  ever  put  for- 
ward in  this  House. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  it  com- 
pletely. 


In  regard  to  the  inquiry,  I  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  House  that  Mr. 
Justice  Parker  has  asked  me  to  enlarge  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  commission  to  cover 
allegations  of  improper  suppression  of  evi- 
dence or  inquests  into  the  deaths  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

Pearl  Gray,  in  respect  to  whose  death  an 
inquest  was  held  in  Alliston  in  1964; 

Barbara  Moore,  who  died  in  1961  in  Pem- 
broke, in  respect  of  whose  death  no  inquest 
was  held; 

Edith  Somordolea,  who  died  in  October 
1964  in  Hamilton— an  inquest  was  held  in 
1965; 

A.  U.  Magee,  who  died  October  1966  in 
Brantford,  with  respect  to  whose  death  an 
inquest,   I   understand,  is  now  pending. 

I  am  informed  by  the  commissioner  that 
these  are  the  only  matters  that  Dr.  Shulman 
wishes  to  pursue  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
within  the  terms  of  reference. 

In  order  to  meet  with  Mr.  Justice  Parker's 
wishes  the  terms  of  reference  have  been 
amended  by  adding  clause  (aa)  after  clause 
(a),  so  it  will  read  as  follows: 

(aa)  Unlawfully  or  improperly  (1)  sup- 
pressed investigations  or  inquests;  (2)  inter- 
fered with  investigations  or  inquests;  (3) 
suppressed  evidence  relating  to  investiga- 
tions or  inquests  in  relation  to  the  death  of 
the  following  persons: 

1.  Pearl   Gray,   who   died   at   Toronto   on 
November  27,  1963. 

2.  Barbara  Moore,  who  died  at  Pembroke 
on  October  10,  1961. 

3.  Edith  Somordolea,  who  died  at  Hamil- 
ton, October  1,  1964. 

4.  A.  U.  Magee,  who  died  at  Brantford  on 
October  2,  1966. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  Prime  Minister  permit  a  supple- 
mentary question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
referred  to  the  extension  of  the  terms  of 
reference.  He  will  recall  that  the  day  he  an- 
nounced the  terms  of  reference,  which  was 
on  April  14,  I  asked  him  certain  questions 
about  whether  or  not  the  question  of  the 
status  of  coroners  would  be  considered,  and 
he,  at  that  time,  stated  that  that  was  basic  to 
the  inquiry  and  would  be  so  considered  if 
the  commissioner  wished  to  enlarge  the  terms 
to  include  it. 
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I  then  asked,  again,  on  May  5,  the  same 
question  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
answer  was  in  complete  contradiction  to  my 
original  request. 

I  would  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  would 
explain  the  contradiction,  which  is  evident 
on  the  pages  of  Hansard,  and  whether  or  not 
he  will  give  us  some  indication  that  this 
iii(iuir\  was  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  ques- 
tion of  public  importance,  and  not  simply  for 
conducting  the  trial  of  Dr.  Shulman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is  completely  and  absolutely  out  of  order. 
I  will  check  into  the  further  allegations  made 
here  about  what  I  said,  or  the  inferences  that 
are  taken  from  it.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
answer  this  and  I  really  greatly  resent  the 
inference. 

Already,  before  the  inquiry  is  completed, 
I  see  the  build-up  being  made  for  the  scream 
of  whitewash  which  we  have  heard  so  often 
from  this  party  in  regard  to  judicial  investiga- 
tions—and I  might  just  say  that  I  resent,  very 
much,  the  inference  in  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 
On  vote  1401: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ha\e  a  problem  in  discovering  just 
where  in  these  estiinates  this  particular  point 
can  come,  and  I  thought  I  would  raise  it  here 
and  get  your  advice  on  it. 

This  concerns  an  application  for  the  ap- 
proval of  a  zoning  bylaw  by  the  city  of  Belle- 
ville to  the  Ontario  municipal  board,  which 
refused  to  approve  the  bylaw.  An  appeal 
was  then  taken  to  the  Cabinet,  as  the  statute 
provides,  and  the  Cabinet  ordered  a  re- 
hearing. The  bylaw  was  again  not  approved 
and  a  second  order-in-council  has  now  been 
given,  ordering  a  second  re-hearing. 

It  is  my  imderstanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  kind  of  decision  by  the  Cabinet  is  made 
on  the  advice  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spnoner).  I  have  trouble  in  pin- 
pointing which  particular  vote  this  should 
come  under,  but  since  I  do  not  think  it  comes 
under  tlic  next  vole,  community  planning— 
while  it  is  a  planning  matter,  it  really  deals 
with  advice  that  the  Minister  gave— I  would 


think,  perhaps,   it  is   appropriate   under  this 
vote. 

If  that  meets  with  your  approval,  sir,  I 
would  like  to  proceed  with  it.  The  Minister 
nods  his  head  in  agreement?  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  the  head  oflBce  vote? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  problem  is  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Bylaw  8073  of  the  city  of  Belleville 
is  a  restricted  area  bylaw.  It  is  a  bylaw 
passed  by  the  council  of  the  city  of  Belle- 
ville, allowing  parking  on  what  appears  to  be 
a  residential  street,  in  connection  with  a 
medical  clinic  that  was  proposed. 

Application  was  made  for  that  bylaw  by  a 
Dr.  Williamson  to  the  planning  board  of 
Belleville  and  the  planning  board  refused  it. 
Council  disagreed  with  the  planning  board 
and    approved    it,    and    passed   bylaw    8073. 

On  May  27,  1966-and  I  do  not  know  if 
that  was  the  date  of  the  hearing  of  the  muni- 
cipal board  or  not,  but  that  was  the  date  on 
which  they  gave  their  decision— on  that  day, 
Mr.  Blake,  a  member  of  the  board,  gave  a 
decision  in  the  hearing,  before  that  board,  for 
the  approval  of  this  bylaw,  and  that  decision 
was  subsequently  approved  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  V.  S.  Milbum  as  members. 

The  procedure,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  there  is  power  for  a  single  member 
to  sit  by  himself  and  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  two  of  his  colleagues.  The  recom- 
mendation then  becomes  the  decision  of  the 
board,  if  it  is  approved  by  two  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  that  is  what,  in  fact,  happened 
here  on  May  27,  1966. 

A  part  of  that  decision— let  me  just  read  a 
paragraph  or  two  from  it.  Mr.  Blake  said 
this: 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  owner 
of  the  subject  lands  has  been  the  author 
of  his  own  misfortune— 

That  is  the  gentlman  who  made  the  applica- 
tion. I  presume  that  is  Dr.  Williamson, 
—and  that  the  granting  of  this  applica- 
tion, while  solving  his  problem,  would  be 
harmful  to  some  extent  to  the  other  indi- 
viduals. The  operations  intended  for  the 
subject  property,  and  particularly  the  park- 
ing lot,  would  have  a  depreciating  e£Fect 
on  the  adjacent  residential  properties. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  general 
neighbourhood  is  ripe  for  a  change  in 
zoning  or  that  such  change  would  be  in  the 
public  interest.  In  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  by  the  city  in  support  of  its 
application,  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
sound  evidence  from  any  person  in  support 
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that  the  proposed  changes  in  accordance 
with  good  planning,  I  recommend  that 
the  apphcation  be  refused. 

Then  Mr.  Blake's  recommendation  was  ap- 
proved by  his  two  colleagues  on  the  board 
and  that  became  binding. 

An  appeal  was  made  from  that  decision,  as 
the  statute  provides,  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
Cabinet  passed  order-in-council  3773  of  1966 
and  they  ordered  that  a  second  hearing  take 
place.  That  second  hearing  took  place  before 
the  municipal  board  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
Jamieson  and  Mr.  Macrae  made  up  the  board 
that  heard  the  application.  They  heard  it  on 
November  21,  1966.  Mr.  Jamieson  and  Mr. 
Macrae  gave  their  decision  on  that  date,  and 
while  it  does  not  read  exactly  the  same  way, 
their  reasons  are  not  completely  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  decision  I  referred  to,  they 
come  to  this  conclusion.    They  said: 

The  board  does  not  believe  the  weight  of 
evidence  in  this  matter  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  granting  of  approval  of  this  appli- 
cation, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  complete  restudy  of  the  city  is  now  taking 
place  which  may  result  in  a  change  of 
zoning  along  the  Dundas  Street  frontage. 
Believing  this  application  is  premature, 
the  board  will  not  give  its  approval. 

One  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  would  have  ended  the  matter.  The  appli- 
cant Williamson,  I  suppose,  could  have 
brought  it  back  as  is  his  right,  and  if  the 
council  wanted  to  hear  it  again  that  was  their 
privilege. 

But  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  strange 
to  say  a  second  application  was  made  to  the 
Cabinet  and  apparently  a  second  order-in- 
council  was  passed.  And  a  third  hearing  by 
the  municipal  board  is  about  to  take  place. 

As  I  understand  these  procedures,  the 
order-in-council  ordering  a  second  hearing 
would  have  been  made  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I 
just  wonder  how  you  get  any  finality  to  these 
things  and  how  long  an  unsuccessful  appli- 
cant is  allowed  to  pursue  these  matters  at  the 
expense  of  residents  who  just  want  to  be  left 
alone,  residents  who  appear  to  say,  "We  don't 
want  parking  lots  on  our  street,  we  just  want 
to  be  left  alone,  we  don't  want  the  value  of 
our  property  to  be  depreciated." 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  case— perhaps 
the  Minister  can  tell  me— I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  case  where  a  second  hearing  has 
ever  been  ordered.  I  would  think  unless  there 
was  very  substantial  evidence  that  either  the 
board  as  first  constituted  with  Mr.  Blake,  and 


later  his  decision  being  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Milburn— or  as  second  con- 
stituted by  Mr.  Jamieson  and  Mr.  Macrae— 
here  you  have  five  members  of  the  municipal 
board  who  sat  and  listened  to  this  thing  and 
came  to  the  same  conclusion— unless  there 
was  substantial  evidence  available  that  those 
five  gentlemen,  who  are  highly  respected,  had 
seriously  erred  in  coming  to  their  conclusion, 
that  such  a  recommendation  could  or  should 
have  been  made  to  the  Cabinet  council  so 
that  the  second  order-in-council  would  have 
been  passed  ordering  a  further  hearing  which 
apparently  is  scheduled  to  take  place  on 
May  27. 

In  the  essence  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
just  is  not  fair  to  the  people  who  have  to 
attend  at  the  municipal  board  to  protect  their 
rights  to  be  forced  to  go  to  the  additional 
expense  of  defending  themselves  time  after 
time  on  the  same  issue.  Surely  the  theory  of 
the  municipal  board  is  that  they  are  a  court 
of  final  appeal  in  these  planning  and  zoning 
matters,  and  that  they  are  removed  from  the 
Legislature  apparently  to  be  removed  from 
influence,  and  then  they  put  in  an  appeal 
section  so  that  in  the  event  something  unusual 
happened  there  can  be  a  rehearing  order. 
They  had  trouble  with  that  appeal  section  so 
it  has  been  worded  now  that  the  matter  can 
be  referred  back. 

But  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  had  five 
members  of  the  municipal  board  giving  their 
attention  to  this  matter.  They  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  this  bylaw  should 
not  be  approved.  There  has  been  no  hearing 
at  all  again  by  the  council. 

There  is  a  suggestion— I  have  a  file  of  cor- 
respondence here,  some  of  it  which  I  am  not 
really  quite  prepared  to  read  into  the  record 
at  this  time— there  are  some  pretty  suggestive 
implications  made  that  something  went  on  to 
cause  this  unusual  set  of  circumstances.  The 
parties  were  all  represented  by  counsel.  These 
things  are  very  expensive. 

I  would  like  to  know,  first  of  all  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  there  any  other  time  when  a  second 
hearing  has  ever  been  ordered,  and  if  so  in 
how  many  cases  has  this  been  done;  and  cer- 
tainly the  basis  on  which  the  recommenda- 
tion was  made  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  to  the  Cabinet  council  so  that  the 
second  order-in-council  was  passed. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  this  is  just 
for  the  record,  the  lowest  point  which  the 
Tories  have  reached  in  numbers  this  session. 
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There  are  presently  eight  in  the  House.  There- 
fore, a  vote  should  be  taken  on  this  esti- 
mate, I  would  think. 

There  was  much  importance  in  what  the 
member  for  Downsview  said  and  I  think  in 
this  sub-branch  the  chair  should  consider 
that  the  House  rise  and  report  progress. 

I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  motion  before  me 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  progress. 

All  those  in  favour,  will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  would  appear  that  the 
"nays"  have  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Call  in  the  members,  please. 

An  hon.  member:  There  were  11  at  the 
time  the  bell  rang. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  permissible  for 
a  member  to  take  his  seat  after  the  bells 
have  stopped  ringing? 

I  raise  this  as  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   Is  it  in  order,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  it  is  in  order 
as  long  as  he  is  in  his  scat  before  the  question 
is  put. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs ) :  You  would 
deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  rights. 

Interjections  by  hon.  memljcrs. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please! 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  that  this  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  progress,  will  please 
stand. 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  2.5,  the  "nays"  44. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooncr  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Mr.  Chainnan,  do  you  wish  me 
to  speak  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  go  ahead.  I  just  wanted 
to  comment  on  the  display  of  impotent  rage 
that  we  have  seen. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  this  out  of  order. 

Vote  1401  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  discuss  this   for  a  few  mo- 
ments:  With  the  hmited  knowledge  which  I 
have,  without  ha\ang  the  file  in  front  of  me 
with    respect    to    the    particular    matter    in- 
volving Belleville  bylaw  8073  which  was  the 
cause  of  a  hearing  before  tlie  Ontario  munici- 
pal board- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please. 
There  is  difficulty  hearing  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  When  the  first  decision 
of  the  board  was  issued  it  was  appealed  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  Accord- 
ing to  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act, 
section  94,  this  is  permissible  and  I  may  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hon.  member  read  the 
section: 

Section  94.  Upon  the  petition  of  any 
party  or  person  interested  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  executive  council  within  28 
days  after  the  date  of  any  order  or  decision 
of  the  board  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  may  (a)  confirm,  vary  or  rescind 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  order  or 
decision;  or  (b)  require  the  board  to  hold 
a  new  pul^lic  hearing  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  application  to  the  board  upon 
which  such  order  or  decision  of  the  board 
was  made  and  the  decision  of  the  board 
after  the  public  hearing  ordered  under 
clause  (b)  is  not  subject  to  petition  under 
this  section. 

That  means  therefore  that  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council  required  the  board 
to  hold  a  new  public  hearing,  that  as  far  as 
tliat  particular  application  to  the  board  was 
concerned  the  decision  was  final  and  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  a  further  petition. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  particular  case 
since  that  time  and  I  suggest  to  you  with  great 
respect  that  if  there  is  now  a  hearing  before 
the  Ontario  municipal  board  dealing  with  the 
same  rezoning  of  the  same  land  that  it  must 
luive  come  to  the  board  upon  the  application 
initiated  by  either  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
the  mmiicipality  or  both. 

Referring  to  section  30  subsection  19  of 
The  Planning  Act,  and  I  would  read  this,  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  the  owner  could  initi- 
ate a  new  application,  because  this  subsection 
reads  as  follows: 
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Where  an  application  to  the  council  for 
an  amendment  to  a  bylaw  passed  under 
this  section  or  the  predecessor  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  bylaw  deemed  to  be  consistent 
with  this  section  by  subsection  3  of 
section  13  of  The  Municipal  Amendment 
Act  1941  is  refused  or  the  council  refuses 
or  neglects  to  make  a  decision  thereon, 
within  one  month  after  the  receipt  by  the 
clerk  of  the  application  the  applicant  may 
appeal  to  the  municipal  board  and  the 
municipal  board  shall  hear  the  appeal  and 
dismiss  the  same  or  direct  that  the  bylaw 
be  amended  in  accordance  with  its  order. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  as  far  as  I  know  if 
there  is  a  hearing  before  the  municipal  board 
now  it  is  not  as  a  result  of  an  order-in- 
council  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, because  that  matter  has  already  been 
taken  care  if.  It  must  be  a  new  initiating 
application. 

If  you  are  that  much  interested  in  it  I  will 
make  some  inquiries  and  report  to  you  when 
I  have  the  information  if  I  find  the  informa- 
tion I  am  giving  you  now  should  for  some 
reason  or  other  be  incorrect.  But  as  I  under- 
stand the  case,  and  as  I  remember  the  case, 
I  would  think  that  this  would  be  the  position. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  may  well  be 
right.  The  information  that  I  have  before  me 
does  not  indicate  whether  or  not— I  had  pre- 
sumed it  came  by  reason  of  a  second  order-in- 
council,  but  it  does  not  specifically  say  so. 
The  Minister  may  be  right. 

The  reason  I  thought  it  would  have  come 
by  a  second  order-in-council  is  because  of 
the  close  time  coincidence,  because  the  third 
OMB  hearing  is  apparently  scheduled  for 
May  25,  and  the  last  one  was  on  November 
20.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  these  things 
processed  and  if  they  have  to  start  over  again 
after  late  in  November  or  early  December— 
and  as  I  recall  in  Belleville  it  was  election 
time,  it  was  probably  a  rump  council  at  that 
time  in  any  event— they  probably  could  not 
have  gotten  underway  until  the  middle  of 
January  if  it  was  in  fact  a  rump  council  sit- 
ting at  that  time.  It  would  be  awfully  hard 
to  get  on  again  before  May  25  and  that  is 
why  I  presumed  and  I  may  have  presumed 
wrongly. 

I  would  like  the  information  and  I  would 
like  the  Minister  to  advise  us  during  the 
course  of  tliese  estimates  the  basis  on  which 
it  is  before  the  municipal  board,  apparently 
for  the  third  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  be  glad  to  ob- 
tain that  information. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  substan- 
tial time  ago  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
myself  before  the  orders  of  the  day  the 
Minister  gave  his  undertaking  that  the  board 
provided  for  in  The  Ontario  Municipal  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System  Act  would  be 
appointed  by  the  spring  of  1967.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of 
the  weather  outside,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  spring  has  come  and  I  therefore 
ask  where  is  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  just  like  the  old 
bear  in  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  when 
I  look  out  the  window  of  my  home  in  the 
morning  and  see  the  weather  that  we  have 
here  I  think  that  it  is  still  winter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  that  what  is  holding  it  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No  I  would  not  say  that 
is  what  is  holding  it  up.  It  is  just  the  pressure 
of  other  matters  that  is  holding  it  up.  I  hope 
that  before  long— I  have  made  this  promise  to 
you  so  many  times  that  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  but  I  will  have  the  board  appointed 
before  too  long.    I  realize  your  concern. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to 
take  the  Minister  to  task  in  view  of  the  dis- 
arming way  in  which  he  has  answered  my 
question.  Nevertheless  I  would  point  out  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  The  OMERS 
Act  providing  that  there  would  be  a  board 
which  would  administer  the  retirement  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Act  was  passed  in 
1962,  just  about  exactly  five  years  ago. 

Now  I  say  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Minister  has  frustrated  the  clearly 
expressed  intention  of  this  Legislature.  The 
Legislature  stated  its  intention  in  terms  that 
could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  government,  that  this 
system  would  be  administered  by  a  board. 
The  Minister  circumvented  that  clear  state- 
ment of  intention  by  having  himself  appointed 
as  the  board. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  House  had 
intended  that  the  fund  and  the  plan  should 
be  administered  by  the  Minister  they  would 
have  said  so  in  the  Act,  it  would  not  have 
had  to  go  through  all  the  procedure  of 
setting  up  a  board.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  but  I  would  suggest  there  is 
a  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
operation. 

The  Minister  passes  himself  oflF  as  the 
board.  He  clearly  in  his  person  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the 
statute  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
board.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  intention 
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of  the  Legislature  has  been  completely 
circuniN  ented  and  I  think  this  is  a  most 
imdesirable  state  of  affairs. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  tliat  the  Minister 
is  preoccupied  with  many  matters.  Never- 
theless, I  would  say  that  when  an  undesir- 
able situation  of  this  kind  has  carried  on 
for  five  years  it  should  be  up  at  the  top 
priority  level  and  the  Minister  should  be 
acting  on  it  perhaps  even  to  the  temporary 
neglect  of  some  other  matters.  Some  other 
matters  should  now  be  postponed  while 
he  acts  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  more  question 
with  regard  to  this  board  which  I  take  it  will 
be  appointed  very  soon. 

lion.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
take  a  moment,  I  see  the  member  is  continu- 
ing the  debate.  I  think  I  should  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Br>den:  Go  ahead! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  Act  provides  that 
until  such  time  as  the  board  is  appointed 
the  Minister  shall  be  the  board.  The  Act  also 
provides  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
the  operation,  and  it  also  provides  for  the 
investment  of  funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
never  see  the  funds,  if  you  can  imagine  it. 

I  might  tell  you  this,  if  it  will  ease  your 
mind,  that  the  board  has  to  be  composed 
of  certain  persons.  For  instance  two  of  the 
members  of  the  board  must  be  municipal 
treasurers.  I  have  approached  a  number  of 
municipal  treasurers  who  have  not  accepted. 
I  am  trying  to  get  this  group  together;  it  is 
not  just  as  easy  as  saying,  well  you  should 
give  it  top  priority.  I  am  going  to  give  it 
top  priority  in  the  fullness  of  time,  but  there 
are  some  problems  in  that  respect.  So  I 
would— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Could  time  get  any  fuller 
after  five  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  but  during  the  early 
years  of  setting  up  the  board  it  was  necessary 
that  the  department  actually  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  operation.  Last  year  when  I 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  being  able  to  con- 
sider the  appointment  of  the  board,  the 
secretary-manager,  I  guess  that  was  his  title, 
resigned  and  I  had  to  bring  in  a  new  man 
and  that  takes  time. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  member  that  before 
long  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  satisfy  him, 
because  I  think  that  is  the  only  complaint  he 
has  about  the  whole  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 

say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  one  that  I 
have  given  voice  to  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  in  relation  to  the  board,  which  we 
trust  will  soon  be  appointed. 

Back  at  the  time  when  the  Act  was  orig- 
inally passed,  the  Minister  of  that  time,  I 
believe— he  is  in  the  House  so  he  could  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong— but  according  to  the 
information  that  was  given  to  me  and  I  think 
to  all  members  of  the  House  by  the  CUPE, 
the  hon.  Minister  gave  an  undertaking  that 
there  would  be  included  in  the  board  a 
representative  of  a  union  representing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  employees  affected. 

Does  the  present  Minister  plan  to  follow 
through  on  that  undertaking,  if  it  could  be 
called  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  think  that  is 
correct,  except  that  I  would  not  undertake 
that  the  person  or  persons  would  necessarily 
represent  a  particular  union,  the  one  that  the 
member  mentioned.    I  would  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  putting  up  a  case 
for  any  particular  union,  although  I  think 
the  one  I  mentioned  represents  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  employees  affected,  where 
employees  are  represented  by  unions.  Some 
of  them,  of  course,  are  not  represented  by 
unions. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  at  least  be  a 
representative  of  a  union  that  could  be  said 
to  speak  for  a  substantial  number  of  the 
employees.  I  think  in  the  past  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  some  rather  difficult 
problems  have  arisen,  partly  because  of  lack 
of  proper  consultation. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  an  issue  which 
was  very  prominent  not  much  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  that  was  the  whole  question 
of  integration  of  OMERS  with  the  Canada 
pension  plan.  A  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing arose  over  that.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  consultation  right  at  the  centre  might 
very  well  have  avoided  some  of  that  difficulty. 
I  think  it  is  most  important  that  there  should 
be  a  person  who  is  an  employee's  representa- 
tive in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  not  merely 
an  employee  designated  by  the  government 
who  really  has  no  representative  capacity  at 
all,  but  rather  a  person  who  genuinely  reflects 
and  holds  a  position  that  indicates  that  he 
reflects  the  thinking  of  at  least  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  affected. 

After  all,  this  is  a  scheme  for  their  benefit 
and  their  money  is  being  held  in  trust  for 
them  for  use  on  another  occasion.    It  seems 
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to  me  that  it  is  most  important  they  should 
have  direct  representation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  The  Canada  Elections  Act 
and  The  Ontario  Elections  Act  every  qualified 
voter  must  receive  three  hours  oflF  with  pay 
to  exercise  his  franchise.  Is  the  Minister  con- 
sidering extending  this  procedure  to  The 
Municipal  Act  to  allow  individuals  voting  on 
municipal  elections  the  same  type  of  privil- 
ege? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  member  asked  me 
if  I  was  considering  that? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  say  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  item  5  of 
the  first  vote,  grants  and  expenses  to  encour- 
age research  and  develop  new  techniques  in 
all  areas  of  municipal  affairs,  could  the  Min- 
ister tell  us  what  was  done  in  the  past  year 
and  what  he  plans  to  do  this  year  with  that 
$36,500? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  is  $36,500  in  the 
budget  now,  there  was  $67,000  last  year. 

There  is  a  grant  of  $25,000  with  reference 
to  a  study  on  metropolitan  problems.  The 
bureau  of  municipal  research  here  in  Ontario 
and  a  number  of  other  cooperating  agencies 
have  asked  us  to  cooperate  with  them  on  a 
conference  which  is  to  be  held  here  in  To- 
ronto this  summer,  at  which  time  there  will 
be  representatives  from  quite  a  number  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  world— London,  Paris, 
Tokyo,  and  cities  behind  the  iron  curtain  as 
well.  The  conference  is  for  the  better  part  of 
a  week  at  which  time  these  experts  in  metro- 
pohtan  government  will  be  meeting  in  ses- 
sions here.  So  we  have  allocated  an  amount 
of  $25,000  as  our  share  of  the  cooperation 
with  the  bureau  here  in  Ontario,  in  Toronto, 
which  is  sponsoring  this  conference. 

The  balance  of  the  $36,500  is  for  grants  to 
municipal  associations  such  as  the  mayors  and 
reeves  organization,  the  municipal  association 
—I  have  them  all  here.  Does  the  member 
want  the  individual  amounts? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  are  six  of  these: 
The  Ontario  municipal  association,  $1,500; 
assessing  officer  association,  $1,000;  municipal 
clerks*  and  treasurers'  association,  $1,000; 
northwest     Ontario     municipal      association, 


$1,500;  Ontario  association  of  rural  munici- 
palities, $1,000;  and  the  community  planning 
association  of  Canada,  $6,000— that  is  the 
Ontario  branch. 

Mr.  Singer:  Where  does  the  money  come 
from  that  you  give  to  Queen's  University  for 
these  courses  for  clerks  and  so  on?  Where 
is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  comes  in  vote  1403 
under  municipal  finance  branch.  That  is  the 
vote  where  these  expenditures  are  involved. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  really  what  I  was 
getting  at,  because  I  wanted  to  know  to  what 
extent  you  are  expanding  the  training  pro- 
gramme for  clerks,  assessors  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  If  you  want  to  deal  with  that  under 
vote  1403  I  have  no  objection,  but  is  it  all  in 
there  and  not  in  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  two 
other  questions  that  I  wished  to  ask  of  the 
Minister,  concerning  The  Municipal  Act  and 
The  Municipal  Franchise  Extension  Act. 

The  questions  were  brought  up  by  a  coun- 
cil elections  committee  in  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor, the  committee  that  had  gone,  at  some 
depth,  into  studying  election  procedures  and 
recommendations  to  improve  the  procedures. 
One  of  the  original  questions  that  I  had  asked 
the  Minister  was  on  one  of  their  recom- 
mendations. A  second  now  is  whether  The 
Municipal  Franchise  Extension  Act  permits 
persons  on  the  residents  voters  list  to  vote  for 
the  same  elected  oflBcials  and  on  questions 
that  the  electors  on  the  regular  voters  lists 
are  entitled  to  vote  for.  Could  I  have  the 
Minister's  comments  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  have  the  legal 
aspects  of  this  matter  before  me  now,  but  I 
think  that  the  intent  of  that  second  recom- 
mendation is  that  those  persons  would  be 
authorized  to  vote  on  money  bylaws. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  of  course,  that,  I 
am  not  in  favour  of.  I  suggest  to  you,  as  a 
real  estate  owner,  that  I  would  have  no  part 
of  that— where  a  single  tenant  in  a  room,  or  a 
rooming  house  would  have  the  right  to  mort- 
gage or  hypothecate  my  property. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well  as  long  as  we  have  it 
on  the  record,  then  the  House  will  know  this 
is  your  attitude. 

The  other  now  is  that  municipal  clerks  be 
allowed  to  take  a  sworn  affidavit  from  anyone 
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who  becomes  a  qualified  voter  and  who  failed 
to  have  his  name  entered  on  the  voters'  list 
in  accordance  with  the  statutory  provisions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  recommendation 
is  contained  in  the  amendments  to  The 
Municipal  Act,  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Newman:  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  is  one  other  question  and  that  is  on 
the  amendment  to  section  407  of  The  Munici- 
pal Act,  to  relieve  municipal  councils  of  the 
responsibility  of  determining  salaries  for 
utility  commissioners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  know  how 
serious  that  is.  Do  >ou  not  think  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  nuuiicipal  council  .should 
have  the  authorit\-  to  set  the  salaries  of  the 
coiiiinissioiiers? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  am  asking  the  Minister  for 
his  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  legislation  remains  in  effect  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  is  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  rights  of  people  to  vote  on  money  by- 
laws, and  would  restrict  this  right  to  property 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  As  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Ben:  —would  the  Minister  be  kind 
(Miough  to  ask  his  experts  to  inform  him,  so 
he  c(juld  inform  this  House,  when  was  the 
last  time,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  that  a  money 
i)y-law  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  electors 
excluding  the  new  citv  hall  and  Regent 
Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  instances  as  cjuoted  by  the  hon.  member 
I  think  are  good  and  sufficient  that  this  legis- 
lation should  still  be  there.  What  happens 
outsidr  the  city  of  Toronto  is  equally  as  im- 
portant and  I  think  that  this  is  a  necessary 
protection.  It  is  now  in  the  legislation  and 
hiis  been  there  for  many,  many  years  and  I 
hclicxe  should  remain  there. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  then,  I  will  not 
dc.il  with  the  city  of  Toronto.  But  the  Min- 
ister still  places  great  emphasis  on  it,  I 
suggest  that  in  view  of  the  right  in  The 
Municipal  Act  to  dispense  with  the  vote  of 
the  property  owners  by  advertising,  that  has 
now  bcc(/me  a  conmion  practice,  and  in  sul> 
stantiation  of  my  allegation  I  now  challenge 
the   Minister   to    ask   his    experts    to   tell    the 


Minister  so  he  may  inform  this  House  when 
there  was  a  vote  in  any  of  the  present 
boroughs— or  what  were  then  the  13  mimici- 
palities,  the  12  others  and  the  city  of  To- 
ronto—when the  last  vote  was  held  by  the 
people    on   a   money   by-law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  you  have  an- 
swered your  own  question.  You  told  me  your- 
self that  it  had  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Toronto  city  hall, 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  but  aside  from  the  city  of 
Toronto.  Just  give  me  one  instance  that  you 
can  recall— 

Hon.   Mr.   Spooner:    Well   I   do   not   recall 

any  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Minister  places 
great  emphasis  on  this  business  of  voting  on 
nioney  by-laws,  then  he  puts  a  provision  in 
The  Municipal  Act  which  enables  the  coun- 
cils to  dispense  with  going  to  the  people  and 
getting  a  vote  on  the  by-law.  Yet  he  still 
thinks  it  is  of  importance. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  the  point  at 


all. 


Mr,  Ben:  Now  do  not  approbate  and  repro- 
bate, as  the  Scots  say.  Either  insist  that  the 
home  owners  have  the  right  to  vote  on  a 
money  by-law  and  make  the  council  put  the 
matter  to  the  voters  or  dispense  with  it,  but 
do  not  blow  hot  and  cold. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  that  the 
hon.  member  is  entirely  incorrect  in  his 
statement.  The  council  may  advertise,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  Ontario  municipal  board, 
advertise  that  they  have  filed  an  application. 

Mr.  Ben:  Absolutely  correct,  yes. 

Hon,  Mr.  Spooner:  And  then  the  municipal 
board  decides  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  hearing,  or  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  plebiscite,  on  the  particular  matter.  I 
think  that  is  good  protection  for  the  property 
owners  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve  that  it  should  stay  there. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  suggest  that  it  has  been  no 
protection  at  all,  because  neither  the  Minis- 
ter nor  his  experts  could  indicate  to  this 
House  the  last  time  that  a  money  by-law 
was    submitted, 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  there  are  many  of 
them  throughout  the  province. 
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Mr.  Ben:  In  the  communities  making  up 
Metropolitan   Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  only  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I 
have  947  others. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  the  recommendation 
in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  that 
this  distinction  no  longer  be  maintained.  Has 
the  Minister  not  considered  that?  I  suppose 
from  what  he  has  said,  he  has  considered  it 
and  discarded  it.  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  vote  1401,  item  4;  are  all  boards 
appointed  by  you  under  that  one  vote;  under 
item  4? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Item  4— commissions,  in- 
quiries and  research  on  municipal  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Would  you  say  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Are  they  all  appointed 
by  me?  Is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  are  they  all  appointed  by 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  speaking  specifically 
about  the  one  in  Windsor  having  to  do  with 
the  buses.  Would  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  would  not  come 
under  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Where  would  that  come? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  in  the  Act.  The 
Sandwich,  Windsor,  Amherstburg  Railway 
Act. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  there  a  vote  in  here  under 
which  I  can  speak  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 
You  can  speak  of  it  if  you  wish,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  in  order.  There  are 
no  funds  within  this  vote. 

Mr.  Reaimie:  Well  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  this,  but  I  want  to  find  out  the  proper 
place  for  it. 

I  will  explain,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  board 
appointed  by  the  government,  responsible  to 
the  government  or  to  a  board  of  the  govern- 
ment. Windsor  has  no  say  in  the  operation 
at  all  of  the  board  of  the  company,  although 
the  company's  buses  operate  upon  our  streets. 
I  understand   the  mayor   and  the   aldermen 


have  asked  that  Windsor  have  the  right  to 
appoint  a  member  to  the  board,  and  that  you 
said  that  they  cannot  have  that  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
interrupt  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  bring  to  your 
attention  that  I  have  had  this  very  matter  ex- 
amined just  a  little  better  than  a  year  ago 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
this  fact. 

The  Sandwich,  Windsor,  Amherstburg  Rail- 
way Act  was  passed  in  1930  and  was  subse- 
quently amended   a  number  of  times.    The 
member  of  my  stajBF  who  reported  to  me  said: 
I  have  reviewed  this  Act  and  I  can  find 
no  reference  of  approval  required  of  the 
Minister  or  The  Departemnt  of  Municipal 
Affairs.     The   members   of   the   board    are 
appointed  by  the  Ontario  municipal  board. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
position   of   assets    and    employees'    fringe 
benefits  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Ontario 
municipal  board.    Securities  for  debt  and 
provisions  for  sinking  funds  may  be  varied 
or  revised  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  then,  could  I  ask  to 
speak  on  it  under  vote  1406? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  are  no  funds- 
Mr.    Reaume:    I   really   do   not    think   we 
ought  to  play— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  But,  you  go  ahead  and 
discuss  the  SW  and  A  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  you. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —cat  and  mouse,  because 
after  all  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Ontario  munici- 
pal board,  every  once  in  a  while,  does  as 
they  are  told  by  you  or  the  officials  here— the 
government.   You  know  as  well  as  I  do— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  now,  just  a  minute.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  just  accidental  or 
just  happened  to  happen,  but  immediately 
after  the  former  Minister  of  Public  Works 
was  beaten  in  1959— the  government  could 
not  find  a  place  for  him,  he  had  missed  gain- 
ing a  pension— and  all  of  a  sudden  he  was 
appointed  to  this  board.  He  probably  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  OMB  but  I  feel  as  absolutely 
certain,  as  I  am  of  the  fact  that  I  am  stand- 
ing on  this  floor,  that  there  must  have  been 
and   probably  was,   some   official  from  here 
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who  put  the  bug  in  the  ear  of  the  people 
clown  there,  because  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  was  a  pretty  good 
appointment. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  certainly.  But  let  us 
be  honest  about  it;  I  could  not  find  any  spe- 
cial qualities  at  all  in  the  former  Minister, 
although  a  very  fine  man,  as  to  why  out  of  a 
cloud,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  should  assume  an 
appointment  that  I  understand  pays  him 
$4,000  to  $5,000  a  year.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  under  this  Act  you  have  quoted, 
that  the  board  in  Windsor  is  kind  of  a  secre- 
tive board,  a  board  which  pretty  much  meets 
after  the  curtains  have  all  been  pulled  down. 

There  is  no  presence  of  press.  Nobody  e\'er 
heard  of  that  kind  of  a  thing  ever  happening 
there.  They  call  themselves  some  sort  of  a 
public  board  serving  public  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  radio,  tele\'ision  and  papers  do 
not  get  into  this  back  oflSce,  where  the 
meetings  are  held.  If  any  statements  are 
made  they  are  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  they  are  made  in  his  (>wn  words. 
There  is  nobody  else  who  has  anything  to 
say  about  it  at  all. 

I  have  a  bill  on  the  order  paper,  but  in 
view  of  certain  letters  that  have  now  gone 
from  you  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  prov- 
ince to  Windsor,  it  would  seem  kind  of  useless 
to  bring  forth  this  bill  in  order  that  we  might 
vest  the  ownership  of  the  company  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  people  of  Windsor,  where  I 
think  it  ought  to  be. 

If  the  government  will  not  go  that  far  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  claim  this  present 
board  is  doing  v(>ry  excellent  work,  then  they 
might  at  least  allow  that  one  Windsor  ap- 
pointment to  be  put  on  that  board. 

In  \ery  brief  words  I  am  not  finding  fault, 
mind  you,  with  tlie  financial  operation  of  the 
company. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  or  more 
Windsor  added  something  like  about  50,000 
people  or  more,  taking  in  the  areas  of  Sand- 
wich East  and  West  and  the  Sandwich  South- 
Hiverside  areas.  In  these  annexed  areas  tliere 
are  people  who  are  paying  high  taxes  on 
homes  and  who  incidentally  are  getting  very 
poor  service  on  buses.  If  we  cannot  get  any 
more  sc-rvice,  I  wonder  if  it  is  improper  and 
unfair  if  I  should  ask  that  you  investigate  the 
present  bus  service  being  given  by  this  com- 
pany of  which  in  fact  its  board  and  members 
were  appointed  by  this  government— a  gov- 
ernment prior  to  this  or  this  government— in 
order  that  we  might  at  least  give  the  people 


of  Windsor  some  idea  of  just  what  is  going 
on  behind  these  pulled  down  curtains. 

It  seems  rather  strange  and  odd  that  a  com- 
pany paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  operating  its  affairs  in  a 
smoky  back  room  not  being  responsible  to 
anybody  but  the  OMB.  Yet  it  is  not  they 
who  in  the  eventual  outcome  of  it  all,  are 
going  to  be  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  eventually  pay  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  yet  owing  as  a  debt  with  this 
present  board. 

I  can  go  back  in  the  operation  of  this 
company  over  a  long  period  of  time.  We  in- 
cluded in  the  operation  of  the  company  from 
back  in  about  the  year  1940,  about  that  time, 
a  del)t  of  the  old  company  that  aggravated- 
aggregated  rather,  and  aggravated  too— pretty 
nearly  $8  million  and  put  this  debt  into  a 
total  debt  of  $34  million.  This  portion  of  that 
debt  in  large  part  has  been  paid  out  of  taxes 
on  real  property  in  that  area. 

I  admit  that  as  the  years  passed  by  the 
province  did  assume  a  portion  of  that  debt, 
for  which  I  want  to  openly  thank  them,  be- 
cause they  did  it  during  the  time  I  was 
mayor  there.  But  I  am  just  wondering,  with- 
out getting  mad  about  it  at  all— and  there  is 
plenty  of  reason  for  getting  mad  about  it— 
I  am  just  wondering,  as  a  couple  of  friends,  if 
I  might  not  invite  you  down  to  Windsor  to 
spend  a  day. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
want  to  be  appointed  to  the  board! 

Mr.  Reaume:  Many  long  years  ago  I 
learned,  as  a  young  man,  that  I  should  never 
depend  upon  a  Tory  government  to  appoint 
me  to  anything— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  that  why  you  are  a  Liberal? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now  I  am  working  for  my- 
self. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  there  would  be 
anything  wrong  with  making  an  investigation. 
I  do  not  mean  the  kind  that  is  going  on  now 
with  Shidman  and  all  these  people.  I  know 
one  of  yoiir  officials  has  made  a  report  and  I 
am  certain  that  what  he  says  is  right.  It 
goes  back  to  1930.  The  control  and  operation 
of  the  company,  is  truly,  properly,  legally  in 
the  hands  of  the  OMB. 

But  I  am  just  wondering  if  rendering  serv- 
ice to  people  in  the  outlying  areas  does  not 
form  some  part  of  importance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  company.  There  are  many,  many 
areas  in  Windsor  where  on  Sundays,  espe- 
cialy    that    day,    if    a    person    had    in    mind 
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attending  a  church  for  service  at  any  time  of 
the  day  and  they  did  not  have  a  car,  there 
certainly  would  not  be  any  way,  sir,  of  get- 
ting there  on  a  bus. 

On  the  introduction  of  my  bill,  I  know 
what  would  happen  to  it,  I  have  been  here 
too  for  a  while.  I  think  it  would  end  up  in 
the  basket.  I  am  certain  of  that.  That  is 
where  most  all  of  our  bills  end  up,  those  of 
the  Opposition. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  it  might  not  be 
honest  and  fair  if  an  investigation  could  be 
called  into  the  type  of  service  that  is  being 
presently  given  to  the  people  of  the  area.  I 
think  this  is  important. 

There  is  one  more  matter  of  importance 
too.  Over  a  long  period  of  time  the  manage- 
ment of  that  company  has  been  in  struggle 
after  struggle,  fight  after  fight  with  the  em- 
ployees of  its  board.  Right  now  they  are  on 
the  unhappiest  terms.  Up  until  a  month  and 
a  half  ago  a  man  who  operated  one  of  these 
large  buses  that  carry  50  people  or  more  was 
not  really  drawing  as  much  wages  or  fringe 
benefits  as  a  man  who  drives  a  garbage  truck 
in  Windsor, 

Now  certainly  there  can  be  no  fairness 
about  this.  I  am  just  wondering  if  on  a 
friendly  basis,  we  might  not  expect  some 
proper  official  of  your  department  to  come 
to  Windsor  and  investigate  those  matters  I 
have  brought  up  here  today  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  possible— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Are  you  going  to  speak 
on  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  was  simply  going  to  ask  if 
the  Minister  could  provide  the  community 
with  the  financial  statement  of  the  SW  and  A? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Answering  the  last 
speaker  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  could 
obtain  that  document  from  the  SW  and  A 
general  manager  or  chairman  without  any 
difficulty.  I  do  not  happen— yes,  I  do  have  a 
copy  of  it  here  myself. 

I  think  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  I 
have  no  authority  with  respect  to  the  SW 
and  A  Railway.  The  legislation  provides  the 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  three  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Ontario  municipal 
board,  and  this  organization— the  SW  and  A 
Railway  Company— is  to  operate  a  trans- 
portation service  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  and 
the  interest  of  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
quite  extensive,  financially. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  changed  now. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  only  go  back 
to  1949  and  at  that  time  the  outstanding 
capital  debt  of  the  company  was  reduced  to  a 
total  of  $5,100,000. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  changed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Now  at  that  time  the 
province  had  paid  $3.5  million  in  guaranteed 
bonds.  Now  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  paid 
all  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  And  now  the  indebted- 
ness to  the  province  is  $1.5  million  of  30 
year  bonds  bearing  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  many  did  you  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  One  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  bearing  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reaume:  When  was  that— as  of  when? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  1949  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  well  I  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Just  a  minute  now. 
They  paid  that  off  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Both  of  them— Windsor  and 
the  board-$  100,000,  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  the  informa- 
tion that  was  obtained  for  me  as  late  as  April 
26,  a  copy  of  which  I  think  you  have. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Of  which  I  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  so.  I  think 
you  have  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  city  clerk 
of  April  26,  because  you  are  pretty  well- 
versed  and  1  know- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh  he  is  well-versed;  years  of 
experience! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  bring  to  your 
attention  the  suggestion  I  made  to  the  city 
clerk  that  if  the  city  of  Windsor  wished  to 
pay  off  the  province,  that  they  could  take 
over  the  entire  operation. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well  now  it  seems  you  have 
all  the  files  there  and  I  have  not  got  them 
all  here— but  that  does  not  mean  it  is  right, 
because  1  have  a  copy  of  your  letter. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  You  are 
not  even  sure  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Pardon  me?  ■  ^  - 
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Mr.   A.   F.   Lawrence:    You   are  not   even 
sure  you  have  a  copy. 

Mr.    Reaume:    Well    that    is    all    right.     I 
understand  that  the  amount- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  is  nice  that  you  are  awake 


anyway 


Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  it  is  nice  that  you  are 
back  here,  because  you  always  help  us  along, 
you  know.  You  are  all  right.  You  are  a  nice 
chap. 

I  imdcrstand  that  the  balance  outstanding, 
the  total  debt  of  the  company  of  $1,200,000, 
half  of  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  board, 
the  operating  board,  which  is  an  appointment 
of  yours.   You  say  the  OMB;  but  I  know  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  appoint  any- 
body. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Of  the  $1,200,000,  Windsor 
has  yet  to  pay  half  of  that,  or  $600,000,  and 
the  balance  of  it  is  paid  out  of  the  operat- 
ing profits  of  the  board. 

Now  if  your  figures  agree  with  the  figure 
that  I  have,  and  I  think  that  figure  is  right, 
then  once  this  figure  is  paid  off,  we  have  to 
finally  make  up  our  minds  who  is  going  to 
own  this  c  iiipany.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  find  out  who  owns  it  now.  We 
know  who  runs  it,  but  who  owns  it? 

And  really,  when  it  comes  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  board,  or  who 
dictates  to  the  board,  I  do  not  draw  any  lines 
—and  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  people 
in  the  House  do  or  not— as  between  the  OMB 
and  the  people  who  are  in  power.  I  think  it 
is  just  another  agency  of  the  people  in  power, 
so  that  the  figures  I  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
1939  Act  itself  to  see  who  owns  it.  Mr. 
Palmer  will  obtain  the  copy  there. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  has  happened  is  that 
tlu>  present  Act  was  entitled  The  Sandwich, 
Windsor  and  Amherstburg  Railway  Act.  Then 
as  the  years  passed  by,  the  government 
named,  "J"hn  Jones",  with  his  family— you 
know  what  I  mean— "John  Jones"  dies  and 
"Smith"  is  appointed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  suggesting  to  you 
that  I  do  not  appoint  this  board. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —if  he  is  friendly.  Now 
recently  you  had  a  friend  who  was  friendly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  suppose  friends  are. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  and  in  1959  that  friendly 
friend  of  yours  got  beaten;  in  other  words,  he 


was  unemployed.  A  nice  fellow,  but  un- 
employed. Then  all  of  a  sudden,  bingo,  he  is 
appointed— by  you  or  the  government— he  is 
appointed  by  the  board,  the  Ontario  muni- 
cipal board.  I  know  how  he  was  appointed 
of  course.  He  is  one  of  those  most  friendly 
friends.  But  you  would  not  know,  so  I  will 
not  explain  it  to  you;  a  waste  of  time.  But 
he  was  appointed  by  the  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment, you  see? 

Now  all  I  am  saying  is  this.  The  bus  service 
in  that  city  now,  in  the  outlying  areas,  is 
terrible.  You  write  to  the  president  of  the 
board  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  you 
are  fortunate  if  you  get  an  answer.  I  wrote 
him  not  long  ago  to  congratulate  the  man,  of 
all  things,  for  having  done  one  thing.  Of 
course  what  he  did  was  not  in  my  riding,  but 
I  congratulated  him  anyway  and  I  guess  he 
must  have  read  it  the  wrong  way,  because 
it  was  meant  in  no  other  way  than  in  the 
most  friendly  way.  I  did  not  get  any  answer 
back,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  he  approves 
of  what  he  is  doing  himself  or  not.  But  the 
important  thing,  I  think,  is  whether  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  of  course  I  feel 
that  you  do,  having  given  the  powers  to  the 
board.  When  it  comes  to  dictating  to  the 
board,  I  think  that  the  dictates  come  from 
here  to  the  OMB,  then  to  the  board  in 
Windsor. 

In  its  most  recent  appointment,  I  think  that 
that  is  exactly  what  happened. 

Mr.  Ben:  Just  a  request  of  a  favour  from 
one  friend  to  another. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  right,  the  member 
added  to  it  exactly  what  I  meant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  am  quite 
well  aware  of  the  problems  that  are  apparent 
with  respect  to  public  transportation  systems, 
not  only  in  Windsor  but  elsewhere.  And  inso- 
far as  your  suggestion  that  I  talk  to  the  mu- 
nicipal board,  I  want  to  tell  you  this.  I  was 
appointed  to  this  department  in  the  fall  of 
1962- 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  know  what  the  Minister  is 
going  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  —and  if  there  was  an 
appointment  made  to  tlie  SW  and  A  Railway 
Company  board  of  directors  prior  to  that 
time,  I  can  suggest  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  do  not  instruct  the  Ontario  munici- 
pal board  with  respect  to  any  of  its  opera- 
tions.   I  would  not  dare  to. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
member  has  made  that  I  should  go  and  visit 
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you  in  Windsor,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
that.  If  I  cannot  go  myself,  I  know  that  my 
stafiF  will  report  to  me  from  time  to  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Ask  him  if  you  could 
bring  a  friend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
a  friend. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh  yes,  you  have. 

Hon.    Mr.    Spooner:    If    I    could    bring    a 

friend- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  know,  it  all  depends 

who  that  friend  is. 

An  hon.  member:  Whether  he  is  a  friendly 
friend  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  just  wonder  if  it  might 
not  be  possiblcj  there  are  three  members  on 
the  board.  One  man,  the  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed long  before  the  year  1943— that  seems 
to  have  been  an  important  year  in  certain 
matters  in  this  province— and  no  one  has  seen 
fit  to  replace  him  with  someone  else  who 
might  be  a  friend  of  a  friend.  The  vice- 
chairman  is  a  former  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  I  knew  him  because  we  were 
associated  together  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  he  is  the  friend  of  a 
friend  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  He  is  the  friend  of  a 
friend  that  the  member  speaks  of.  He  has 
been  a  business  man  and  a  resident  of 
Windsor  for  many  years.  I  have  not  the  faint- 
est idea  what  salaries  are  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board  by  the  railway  company. 
The  third  member  is  unknown  to  me.  I 
understand  that  he  was  a  representative  of 
the  labour  organizations  in  the  community. 

Therefore,  you  have  a  board  of  directors 
representative  of  the  various  facets  of  the 
economy  of  the  community.  To  criticize  the 
railway  because  it  does  not  provide  the  serv- 
ice that  everyone  expects,  I  may  say  to  you 
—and  this  is  based  on  some  personal  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  this  kind— that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  satisfy  everyone  who  wishes  to 
have  available  to  him  at  all  times  a  public 
transportation  system.  I  would  only  suggest 
that  perhaps  a  conference  might  be  called 
between  the  city  council  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  railway,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  settle  some  of  their  prob- 
lems at  their  own  level. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  that  is  fine.  I  was 
just  wondering— there  has  been  somewhat  of 


an  ill  feeling  as  between  the  board,  council 
and  myself— I  was  wondering  if  it  might  not 
be  possible.  Then  we  might  call  this  con- 
ference under  the  auspices  of  the  department. 

I  am  bringing  this  up  only  because  there 
is  no  other  place  I  can  bring  it  up.  If  your 
department.  Deputy  Minister  or  any  person, 
would  invite  the  mayor,  representatives  of 
the  area  and  the  board  which  operates  the 
company,  to  come  to  Toronto— or  in  Windsor 
—we  might  have  a  free  and  open  talk  about 
it  all. 

There  are  questions  I  really  want  to  ask 
and  I  do  not  know  where  I  can  go  to  ask 
them.  If  you  ask  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
he  says  this  comes  under  the  direction  of  the 
OMB.  You  cannot  go  to  the  OMB  and  say 
that  you  want  information,  because  they  say 
we  have  not  been  asked  for  it  by  the  board. 
The  OMB  having  been  appointed  by  you— 
and  when  I  say  "you",  I  do  not  mean  you 
as  a  person— I  wonder  where  do  I  go?  I 
know  where  some  people  would  hope  I  would 
go  but  that  is  not  where  I  want  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  the  hon.  member 
decides  not  to  run  again,  would  he  be  in- 
terested in  an  appointment  to  that  board? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  is  that  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Singer:  Except  you  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  that  offer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Now  we  know 
where  the  appointments  come  from. 

Mr.  Reaume:  A  long  time  ago,  as  a  young 
man,  I  made  provision  for  the  years  ahead. 
I  did  not  want  to  wait  until  I  got  appoint- 
ments of  that  kind.  But  I  am  just  wondering 
if  the  Minister  would  agree  to  call  a  meet- 
ing and  call  us  all  down.  We  do  not  have 
to  hold  it  in  the  Royal  York— hold  it  in  the 
Minister's  office,  or  any  place  he  says.  Invite 
the  mayor  or  the  aldermen  if  you  wish,  and 
the  board  and  we  will  have  a  talk  about  the 
thing.  There  are  certain  matters  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  the  company  and  the 
ownership  of  the  company  that,  as  a  public 
official  of  that  area  for  some  36  years,  I  think 
I  have  the  right  to  know.  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  people  in  Windsor  who  are 
asking  me  about  it  and,  quite  frankly,  I  can- 
not answer  them. 

If  we  can  arrange  that,  that  is  fine. 
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lion.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
agreeable  to  attempt  to  be  of  assistance  to 
any  member  of  the  Legislature.  My  first  sug- 
gestion was  that  it  was  my  feeling  that  this 
was  really  a  local  matter  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed between  the  council  and  the  board. 

Mr.  Reaume:    It  would  not  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  member  says  they 
will  not  get  together.  I  think  the  member 
used  the  term  that  there  was  "bad  feeling" 
among  them. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Maybe  I  was  a  little  strong 
on  that.  I  wonder  if  I  could  give  the  Min- 
ister an  example?  The  buses  run  up  and  down 
the  street  during  afternoon,  for  instance,  and 
there  is  hardly  anyone  on  them.  The  alder- 
men and  council  of  Windsor  said,  "Why  not 
allow  the  elderly  people,  old  age  pensioners, 
to  ride  at  half  price?" 

Mr.  Newman:  Or  even  free, 

Mr.  Reaume:  Or  even  free.  That  request 
went  in  the  garbage  can.  Windsor,  beyond 
any  doubt,  has  a  deep  interest,  financially 
and  otherwise,  in  the  operation  of  the  com- 
pany. Repeatedly,  year  after  year,  they  have 
asked  that  Windsor  be  allowed  one  member 
of  the  board  out  of  four.  Each  time  they 
ha\e  asked  for  it,  "No."  There  is  nothing 
that  Windsor  can  ask  that  board  that  they 
can  get. 

I  think  you  would  be  doing  the  company 
a  favour,  the  people  of  Windsor  a  favour, 
and  all  of  us  a  favour,  if  you  would  start  this 
meeting  and  then  write  and  ask  us  to  come. 
I  have  a  problem,  too,  that  I  would  like  to 
lay  oil  the  table.  There  are  financial  figures 
that  I  cannot  get. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Thrasher  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  advise  the  House 
the  reason  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  did  not  put  his  resolution  before  the 
House.  The  council  of  the  city  of  Windsor 
asked  that  the  city  not  take  over  the  SW  and 
A.  This  is  the  reason  he  did  not  come  forth 
with  his  resolution. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  He  is  out  of  touch. 

Mr.  Thrasher:  I  do  not  think  we  need  a 
UK-eting.  We  really  have  no  problem  down 
there  with  the  SW  and  A,  it  is  run  very  effici- 
ently. We  have  one  of  the  best  bus  depots  on 
the  North  American  continent  and  I  really 
tiiink- 


Mr.    Reaume:    Where    are    you    from,    the 

east? 

Mr.  Thrasher:  I  live  in  Windsor  and  this 
special  friend  of  the  friend  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  speaking  about  happened  to  have 
a  very  good  job  in  Windsor.  He  did  not  need 
to  be  put  on  this  job  so  that  he  would  have 
a  job. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  did  not  say  he  needed  to  be 
put  on,  I  said  he  was  put  on. 

Mr.  Thrasher:  You  said  he  needed  a  job 
because  he  had  no  other  work  to  do.  Read 
Hansard  tomorrow  and  you  will  see. 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  know  what 
he  did  say. 

Mr.  Thrasher:   There  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  Windsor,  perhaps  I  could  put 
before  the  Minister  a  question  I  raised  with 
him  last  April  17.  I  suppose,  because  of  the 
inclement  weather,  his  carrier  pigeons  have 
not  been  flying  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  communication  between  Windsor,  Lon- 
don and  Toronto,  but  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  communicated 
with  the  chief  judge  of  the  province  and  he 
is  making  arrangements  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  judge  who  will  conduct  the  necessary  in- 
vestigation or  inquiry. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  this  a  Royal  probe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  A  commission  under 
The  Public  Inquiries  Act. 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  the  probe  that  has  been 
asked  for— will  it  be  conducted? 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  will  be  most  interesting, 
I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that. 

Vote  1401  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1402: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1402,  commu- 
nity planning,  I  was  wondering  if  the  Minister 
would  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
having  a  general  plan  that  would  coordinate 
tli(>  various  plans  that  are  presently  in  opera- 
tion rc'gulating  the  development  of  the  muni- 
cipalities across  the  province. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  apparent 
that  there  has  to  be  some  oversight  to  this 
matter  when  we  see  the  sprawl  of  many  of 
our    urban    areas— Metro    Toronto    being    the 
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most  important  of  them  all— across  munici- 
pality after  municipality.  The  need  for  the 
designation  of  certain  centres  within  a  20  to 
30  mile  range  of  the  outskirts  of  Metro 
Toronto  as  areas  which  will  become  the  dor- 
mitory towns  or  perhaps  satelHte  cities  as 
some  people  call  them,  has  been  pointed  out 
time  and  again.  This  applies  particularly  in 
the  next  30  years  when  we  try  to  look  at  the 
development  of  our  community  in  general  up 
to  the  year  2000. 

The  Minister  has  been  adamant  that  the 
municipalities  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  planning.  I  believe  he  was  quoted  at  one 
stage  as  saying  if  the  municipalities  would 
not  do  this  he  would  impose  a  plan  on  them. 
I  think  at  this  time  it  is  encumbent  on  the 
government  in  general,  through  this  particu- 
lar department,  to  set  out  certain  planning 
goals  for  the  province  as  a  whole. 

Whether  you  would  call  this  an  oflScial 
plan  for  Ontario  I  would  not  be  prepared  to 
say,  but  I  think  of  the  sprawling  development 
of  Metro  Toronto  and  at  least  four  or  five 
big  urban  centres  and  am  immediately  im- 
pressed by  the  need  for  the  designation  of 
certain  areas,  particularly  the  Niagara  fruit 
belt,  that  would  go  beyond  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  just  a  few  townships  and  the 
development  of  some  plan  whereby  we  can 
safeguard  these  long  term  provincial  natural 
resources. 

As  I  see  it  the  government,  through  this 
Minister,  has  been  stressing  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  municipality  without  accept- 
ing its  own  responsibility  for  the  community 
of  Ontario  in  this  regard.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  the  Minister's  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  attempting  to  answer 
the  member's  question  in  a  few  words,  it  is 
a  complex  one  and  involved  one.  I  would 
draw  to  his  attention  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  some  time  ago 
witli  respect  to  the  design  for  development 
programme  in  Ontario.  In  order  to  determine 
broad  economic  and  physical  goals  for  the 
province,  to  be  examined  and  to  be  put  into 
effect,  it  has  been  necessary  to  establish  a 
working  force  of  a  committee  composed  of  a 
number  of  Cabinet  Ministers  chaired  by  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  with  staff  from  various 
departments— The  Departments  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  Economics  and  Development,  Trans- 
port, Agriculture  and  Food,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  is  also  represented 
on  the  task  force,  and  the  chief  economist  is 
one  of  the  members  of  this  organizing  and 
working  group. 


Now  I  have  said  to  the  individual  munici- 
palities and  to  groups  of  municipalities  that 
I  expected  to  see  more  action  and  more 
activity  on  the  part  of  local  communities  to 
become  involved  in  subdivision  control  and 
in  zoning  bylaws  and  official  plans  and  so  on 
—and  if  they  did  not  do  something  about  it, 
the  day  would  come  when  the  province  would 
have  to  do  it  for  them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  some  communities  is  because 
of  the  fear  of  certain  land  owners  that  as 
a  result  of  zoning  bylaws  and  other  regula- 
tions of  that  kind  their  land  would  be  ad- 
versely affected;  but  I  think  that  we  are 
moving  gradually  into  the  area  that  is  going 
to  force  most  municipalities  where  there  are 
growing  problems  to  move  more  and  more 
into  land-use  control. 

In  some  areas  we  have  already  imposed 
regulations,  in  certain  areas  of  the  province. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  signed  an  order  just  a 
few  days  ago  involving  Manvers  and  Cart- 
wright  townships  where  the  municipal  council 
had  no  interest  in  community  planning.  They 
are   in  the   Haliburton  region. 

It  was  quite  apparent,  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  applications  we  were  receiving  in  the 
office  for  subdivision  plan  approval,  that  there 
were  being  created  some  problems  that  were 
not  apparent  today  but  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience would  become  serious  problems  in 
the  days  ahead.  We  issued  an  order  which 
imposes  land-use  control  on  those  two  town- 
ships. 

There  are  many  others  that  have  been  in 
effect  for  some  period  of  time.  Most  of  these 
have  been  applicable  in  the  territorial  dis- 
tricts, but  where  we  see  a  situation  develop- 
ing that  is  going  to  create  problems  in  the 
future  or  in  the  present  involving  the  use  of 
land,  we  have  this  authority  under  The  Plan- 
ning Act,  and  there  is  also  some  legislation 
in  The  Public  Lands  Act  dealing  with  similar 
authority  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle). 
I  think  we  are  making  progress  in  that 
respect. 

Now  then  our  local  government  reviews, 
which  we  discussed  last  night,  put  great 
stress  on  placing  land-use  controls  in  the 
hands  of  the  area  government,  the  county 
organization  as  opposed  to  each  individual 
municipality.  I  think  we  are  making  some 
progress  in  that  respect.  It  is  admitted  that 
these  developments  take  time  and  I  am 
accused  of  being  too  slow  in  dealing  with 
these  matters,  but  I  think  that  we  have  to 
use  a  certain  amount  of  delicacy  in  dealing 
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with  the  people  who  are  residents  of  the 
area  and  who  are  the  owners  of  real  estate 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  NLxon:  I  am  interested  in  the  Minister's 
remarks.  Coining  from  a  rural  municipahty 
that  has  responded  to  the  call  for  an  official 
plan,  I  am  less  than  impressed  with  what  the 
results  are.  These  high  priced  and  important 
experts  mo\e  in  with  the  council  and  they 
look  around  the  townshiji  and  see  where  the 
farms  are,  and  that  is  designated  agriculture; 
and  they  see  where  the  villages  are,  and  that 
is  designated  residential;  and  where  there  are 
one  or  two  factories  they  may  allow  a 
designation  for  some  industrial  development. 

I  suppose  it  is  imjiortant  that  tliey  simply 
see  what  is  there  to  provide  an  assessment 
for  the  council  which  then  makes  it  official 
with  their  plan;  but  when  the  Minister  talks 
about  the  design  for  development  and  the 
importance  of  economic  development,  surely 
we  agree  with  this  importance  but  the  plan- 
ning for  the  people  who  will  be  living  in  the 
pro\ince  and  who  will  be  attracted  to  the  big 
urban  centres  is  what  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  encum- 
bent on  the  townships  of  Manvers  or  South 
Dumfries  to  be  an  area  that  is  going  to  make 
a  decision,  whether  it  is  the  final  decision  at 
all,  where  in  fact  the  sprawl  of  a  big  urban 
centre,  whether  it  is  Toronto  or  Hamilton  or 
London  or  Windsor,  is  going  to  run  out  and  a 
jump  will  be  made  forming  another  town. 
Perhaps  it  is  Milton,  which  is  already  under 
develoiMuent;  or  Uxbridge  or  an  area  such  as 
this  some  considerable  distance  removed  from 
the  heart  of  the  main  metropolitan  area. 

It  surely  is  encumbent  on  this  government 
to  assist  with  the  decision  to  be  made  that 
some  of  these  areas  are  going  to  be  the  de- 
veloping dormitory  towns  with  serviced 
facilities,  for  industry  to  some  extent,  and 
certainly    for   business. 

There  are  many  jurisdictions  where  the 
state  or  provincial  authority  actually  pur- 
chases land  and  makes  some  provision  so 
that  these  areas  can  be  developed  without 
simply  the  big  urban  areas  sprawling  out 
over  it  and  finally  engulfing  it,  as  has  been 
the  practice  in  this  province  in  the  past.  I 
am  just  a  bit  fearful  as  to  what  the  com- 
munity of  Ontario  will  be  like  in  the  year 
2()()()  if  we  simply  rely  on  the  indvidual  plans 
of  the  nnmicipal  or  even  county  level  to  pro- 
vide the  long  range  direction  that  the  com- 
munity  in   general    so    desperately   needs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  get  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  the  way  of  complaints  about  opera- 


tion of  the  community  planning  endeavours  in 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  There 
are  people  who  cannot  see  in  the  future,  the 
same  way  as  the  officials  of  the  department 
and  planners  and  so  on.  It  is  an  area  which, 
as  I  have  said  before,  is  rather  delicate  and 
a  great  deal  of  judgment  has  to  be  used  in 
arriving  at  these  various  decisions  as  to  what 
permission  will  be  provided  or  given  with 
respect  to  land  use. 

One  of  the  upcoming  improvements  in 
transportation  services  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  which  will  be  available  very 
soon  this  summer,  is  the  Metro  Toronto  GO- 
transit  system.  When  examing  that,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  associated  with  my  friend,  the 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  in  this 
work.  In  examining  and  studying  this  whole 
project  from  its  very  beginning,  obviously  the 
success  of  the  GO-transit,  the  rapid  transit 
system,  east  and  west  of  Toronto,  is  going 
to  have  a  very  important  effect  upon  the 
development  of  certain  areas,  Toronto  town- 
ship to  the  west,  Pickering  area  to  the  east. 
These  matters  arc  well  known  to  our  planners 
and  the  final  report  of  the  study  will  be 
available  some  time  this  summer  or  fall  as 
to  how  land  use  regulations  in  the  area  that  is 
affected  by  this  new  transit  system  will 
require  amendment  to  meet  the  problems  of 
populations  of  the  year  2000. 

So  we  are  not  unaware  of  situations  such 
as  this,  and  situations  with  respect  to  land 
use  generally  throughout  tlie  province.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  we  are  making  efforts  to 
meet  these  problems,  again  in  cooperation 
with  the  municipalities.  But  we  do  not 
always  get  that  cooperation  and  it  is  neces- 
sary sometimes  that  we  make  certain  deci- 
sions that  arc  not  the  ones  that  the 
municipalities  or  the  municipal  representatives 
want  us  to  reach.  And  so  you  have  developed 
this  whole  system  of  appeals  to  the  municipal 
board,  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

As  I  said  last  night,  when  discussing  staff 
matters,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
services  of  additional  planners  this  year.  A 
number  of  them  are  now  on  staff  and  there 
will  be  others  coming  onto  staff  during  the 
year,  who  will  assist  us  in  doing  a  better  job 
in  community  planning  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
GO-transit  system  in  the  development  of 
these  new  communities.  But  I  think  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  need  was  there  long 
before  the  decision  was  made  to  introduce 
this  rapid  transit  service.  There  are  at  least 
two  other  factors  that  would  be  important  in 
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the  development  of  new  communities:  the 
provision  of  water  through  pipehnes  connect- 
ing to  good  sources;  and  the  provision  of  good 
roads,  particularly  the  controlled  access  roads, 
that  have  been  shown  to  stimulate  economic 
development  and  community  development  in 
general. 

We  are  very  interested,  for  example,  in 
what  they  are  doing  out  in  Brampton  with 
Bramalea.  Somebody  else  made  the  decision 
that  Bramalea  would  be  a  developing  unit,  a 
new  community,  before  it  was  ever  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  pipeline  up 
there  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  water  and 
the  disposal  of  sewage.  That  followed.  But 
I  would  think  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  very 
short  time  indeed  until  GO-transit  will  be  re- 
quired to  run  some  sort  of  a  line  out  to 
Bramalea. 

Outside  Ottawa,  there  is  a  new  community, 
I  believe,  that  is  called  Kanata,  if  that  is  the 
correct  name,  which  is  a  concept  in  a  similar 
vein.  In  the  United  States  there  are  many  of 
these  new  areas  where  it  becomes  apparent 
to  people  who  are  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  next  30  years  that  we  have  got 
to  jump  out  from  the  edge  of  the  presently 
built  up  areas  and  expanding  areas,  and  form 
a  new  nucleus.  The  government  of  Ontario 
could  do  much  to  foster  this,  if  they  would 
not  so  much  as  impose  a  plan  on  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  province,  but  simply  provide  the 
arteries  that  would  allow  these  new  communi- 
ties to  begin  and  expand  on  this  basis.  I 
think  there  is  a  tremendous  challenge  there 
for  a  department  and  a  government  with  in- 
itiative. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  design  for  de- 
velopment that  the  Minister  refers  to,  even 
though  it  does  coordinate  a  good  many  of 
these  services,  is  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  the  life  in  these  communities,  rather  than 
just  the  expansion  of  the  industrial  base  of 
the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  I  think  the  design 
for  development  is  very  much  concerned  with 
the  life  of  the  people  in  these  communities. 

You  mention  the  water  resources  concern; 
I  might  have  made  mention  of  that  before. 
I  am  glad  you  thought  of  it.  Certainly  the 
activities  of  the  water  resources  commission 
throughout  the  province  have  changed  very 
much  from  its  beginning.  The  water  resources 
commission  is  now  in  the  process  of  building 
pipelines  to  serve  areas  that  require  water 
for  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  de- 
velopment. For  instance,  the  Lake  Huron 
pipeline.    There   is   a  line  being  built  from 


Lake  Erie  to  serve  the  St.  Thomas  area.  I 
cannot  give  you  a  complete  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  water  resources  commission. 
But  there  is  a  very  close  liaison  between  the 
activities  of  the  water  resources  commission 
and  the  activities  of  the  community  planning 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Municipal  Af- 
fairs, and  of  course  other  departments. 

So  that  when  we  are  faced  with  requests 
from  developers  and  municipalities  for  land 
use  regulations,  we  are  aware  that  the  ser- 
vices which  are  so  important  to  the  develop- 
ment will  be  available  in  due  course  of  time. 

You  mentioned  Bramalea.  I  do  not  know 
very  much  about  Bramalea.  It  was  approved 
as  a  subdivision  plan  about— how  many  years 
ago?— around  1955  which  is  12  years  ago.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  at  that  time— I  am  advised 
by  one  of  my  staff  that  in  the  case  of  Brama- 
lea it  was  known  at  the  time  of  approval  of 
the  project  that  when  it  reached  a  certain 
population  the  water  would  have  to  be  se- 
cured from  Lake  Ontario,  so  that  area  has 
now  been  reached. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  reached  three  years  ago, 
I  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  may  be,  but  I 
understand  that  the  water  resources  commis- 
sion have  been  negotiating  with  this  partic- 
ular municipality  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  And  that  has  not  been 
easv.  I  hear  something  about  it  once  in  a 
while  in  the  back  halls.  It  is  not  all  easy, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman, 
relative  to  Bramalea,  with  which  I  am  quite 
familiar,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  it  is  possibly  the 
greatest  or  most  progressive  satellite  city,  if 
you  may  call  it  that,  in  Canada  today.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  residents  of  Bramalea  work  in 
the  industry  that  has  surrounded  the  residen- 
tial area. 

As  to  the  water  situation,  part  of  it  is 
now  coming  through  a  main  trunk  line  from 
Toronto  township,  but  in  the  course  of  six 
months  or  a  year,  the  main  trunk  line  up 
Highway  10,  which  will  reach  Brampton  and 
Bramalea,  will  solve  the  water  problem  in— I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  called  the  town 
or  the  city  of  Bramalea. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  puzzles 
me   in   all   this,   is   that  we   keep    on   going 
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around  in  circles.  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  yesterday  to  the  Minister's 
introductory  remarks,  ])ut  I  have  been  read- 
\n\S,  press  reports  of  them  and  I  have  been 
listeninir  to  this  debate  and  I  have  heard  the 
reference  to  design  for  development.  But  we 
are  still  planiiinu  in  a  \acuum.  This  is  what 
it  adds  up  to.  We  are  planninu  without  the 
machinery  of  acnernment  and  the  financial 
ability  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  Minister  mentioned  the  eastern  limit 
of  GO-transit,  Pickering  township,  and  he 
knows  the  situation  in  Pickering  township. 
You  can  plan  all  >()u  want  in  there,  but  you 
still  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  that 
work  JH'canse  the  financial  structure  is  impos- 
sible, '^'ou  cannot  do  planning  without  gov- 
ermnental  authority  to  go  along  with  it.  You 
cannot  plan  just  up  in  the  air.  And  this  has 
been  tlu'  trouble.  The  government  just  has 
not  hern  able  to  cope  with  this  problem  at 
.II. 

ilie  so-called  plan  for  design  for  develop- 
nK>nt,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  is  a  complete 
and  absolute  bust.  High  sounding  phrases, 
committees  going  to  be  set  up,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  going  to  supervise  them,  and  on 
and  on  and  on,  but  you  still  do  not  get  the 
departm(>nts  working  together.  You  are  still 
in  the  position  that  you  find  yourself  in  Pick- 
ering township  where  the  municipal  board 
does  its  duty  and  says  to  those  peoi:)le,  "We 
are  sorry  you  cannot  borrow  $6  million  this 
year.  Y'our  debt  ratio  was  too  high  and  your 
assessment  is  too  low  and  we  cannot  let  you 
borrow  it.  It  does  not  matter  how  badly  you 
need  a  school,  it  does  not  matter  that  the 
youngsters  are  sitting  in  the  corridors,  the 
school  is  working  two  shifts  and  that  you 
have  taken  up  all  the  recreation  facilities  in 
the  scliool  to  put  in  desks  so  that  you  can 
send  these  kids   in." 

That  does  not  matter;  the  municipal  board 
is  charged  with  a  different  kind  of  ta.sk.  They 
arc  charged  with  the  task  of  trying  to  .see 
whether  this  is  financially  feasible.  And  they 
cfinic  to  the  conclusion,  und()u])tedly  rightly 
so,  that  it  is  not  financially  feasible.  And  so 
we  have  I'ickering  which  is  part  of  the  plan- 
ning concept  in  this  golden  horseshoe  area 
that  we  ha\('  heard  al^out  so  much.  It  is 
the  present  eastern  terminus  of  GO-transit, 
i'.nd  it  is  just  in  terrihlc  shape  because*  none 
of  lliese  things  meld  together  in  any  way. 
I'l  inning   in   a   vacumn. 

\\  hat  sens{>  does  it  make  that  you  go  in 
and  instruct  the  township  of  South  Dumfries 
to  draw  up  an  official  plan?  They  go  out  and 
the\-    take    some    of    their    money— and    they 


have  not  got  very  much  money— and  they  hire 
a  planner  who  goes  in  and  puts  a  number  of 
drawings  on  a  map  and  prepares  some  text 
that  goes  with  it;  and  everybody  says,  "That 
is  fine,  there  is  an  official  plan."  Is  the 
council  then  able  to  look  after  that  official 
]-)lan,  or  coordinate  it  with  neighbouring  offi- 
cial plans,  or  to  hire  continuing  advice  to 
enable  them  to  plan  meaningfully?  No  sir.  We 
run  around  in  this  perpetual  circle  and  the 
Minister  at  estimate  time  gets  up  and  says, 
"I  am  very  unhappy  with  it". 

A  third,  two  thirds  of  our  municipalities, 
have  not  got  official  plans,  they  are  just  not 
into  this  with  their  hearts.  Well  what  is  the 
point  of  slapping  them  over  the  wrist?  What 
are  they  going  to  achieve,  if  they  have  an 
official  plan  that  has  gone  through  all  of  the 
procedures?  Does  the  official  plan  really  mean 
anything?  Does  the  official  plan  in  the  town- 
ship of  Pickering  mean  anything?  And  this  is 
the  most  obvious  example. 

We  just  go  arovmd  in  this  ever  increasing 
circle,  because  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  are 
alile  to  attack  the  financial  problem,  you  can 
have  as  many  planners  as  you  want  in  your 
community  planning  branch;  you  can  have 
as  many  official  plans  as  you  want,  but  unless 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  these 
things  work  financially,  then  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

You  can  have  the  water  resources  commis- 
sion sitting  down  and  bargaining  with  Bra- 
malca  ad  nauseam,  but  unless  somebody  is 
going  to  figure  how  to  pay  for  the  pipe 
that  has  to  run  from  Lake  Ontario  up  to 
Highway  401,  or  however  far  north  it  has 
to  go,  all  the  planning,  all  the  committees, 
all  the  consultations  in  the  world  do  not 
mean   a   single  thing. 

This,  hopefully,  was  what  some  of  us 
thought  that  the  government  was  getting  at, 
when  it  had  the  plan  for  development.  But 
the  design  for  development  is  unfortunately 
just  another  piece  of  paper;  it  is  not  working. 

Now  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  belabour  this 
Minister  with  all  the  financial  burdens.  But 
it  just  makes  me  wonder  why  he  stands  up 
year  after  year  and  tears  a  strip  ofiE  these 
municipal  councils.  Within  this  ancient 
machinery,  they  are  trying  to  do  a  job  to  the 
best  of  their  ability— and  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  a  substantial  extent  means  to  the 
best  of  their  financial  ability. 

It  must  be  just  as  obvious  as  the  fact  that 
night  follows  day  that  most  municipalities, 
probably  all  of  the  municipalities  in  Ontario 
today,  have  no  financial  ability  to  do  plan- 
ning and  to  make  it  meaningful  planning. 
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Planning,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  just  putting 
drawings  on  a  map  and  preparing  a  word 
text  to  go  along  with  it.  Planning  also  means 
putting  on  to  the  ground  what  the  most 
modern  techniques  indicate  are  available  and 
important.  This  cannot  be  done,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; it  is  absolutely  impossible  under  the 
present  financial  system  of  managing  muni- 
cipalities. It  gains  the  Minister  absolutely 
nothing  to  stand  up  and  say:  "I  am  dis- 
appointed in  your  local  councils." 

Somewhere  along  the  line  somebody  has 
to  work  out  a  system  whereby  municipal 
government  is  going  to  work,  and  not  just 
studies  upon  studies  upon  studies.  Your 
studies  are  important,  but  action  is  more  im- 
portant. And  we  are  not  getting  any  action. 
The  key  to  it,  I  suppose,  is  buried  in  the  mind 
of  Lancelot  Smith.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
hopefully,  Lancelot  is  going  to  come  in  and 
tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  solve  all  our 
problems. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do  not  believe 
it.  And  the  govermnent  sits,  well  where  most 
people  sit,  and  complains  and  slaps  people 
over  the  wrist,  not  too  firmly— gently,  and  says 
this  is  a  terrible  thing.  We  hire  a  few  more 
planners,  we  have  a  few  more  hearings,  and 
the  problems  are  supposed  to  go.  Well  they 
do  not  go  away,  they  get  worse. 

The  water  resources  commission  finds  them 
worse  and  they  have  to  talk  longer  to 
Bramalea;  and  Pickering  township  finds  it  is 
worse  because  they  caimot  build  a  school  for 
kids,  with  all  the  techniques  of  modem 
planning,  because  they  have  not  got  the 
financial  resources  and  they  are  not  going  to 
get  the  financial  resources  until  something 
else  happens.  You  go  round  and  around  in  a 
circle.  Where,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  govern- 
ment going  in  this  regard  and  how  are  they 
going  to  get  these  municipalities  moving? 

The  only  time  that  they  appear  to  move  is 
in  time  of  crisis.  My  colleague  from  Bracon- 
dale  was  talking  about  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  it  has  been  mentioned  several  times.  The 
only  time  in  the  25  year  life  of  this  govern- 
ment they  have  moved  in  a  meaningful  way 
municipally,  was  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in 
1953.  And  the  only  reason  they  moved  was 
because  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
had  stopped  beating.  That  is  the  only  reason 
they  moved.  Water  was  not  flowing;  there 
was  no  ability  to  build  more  houses,  to  build 
more  industry.  The  whole  thing  had  ground 
to  a  halt  because  of  lack  of  government 
action.  And  that  was  the  only  time  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  a  meaningful  step  in 
municipal  government  in  recent  history. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  patter  that  we  get 
year  after  year  in  Municipal  Affairs  and  these 
departments  that  go  along  with  it,  is  as 
meaningless  as  the  words  contained  in  that 
booklet  called  "Design  for  Development". 
They  sound  great;  turn  the  PR  men  loose; 
it  will  capture  a  few  headlines.  But  you 
still  have  the  Pickerings,  you  still  have  the 
Bramaleas,  you  still  have  the  consultations, 
and  you  are  not  using  the  resources  of  this 
province  to  develop  in  the  way  that  this 
province  should  develop. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  I  say  a  word  or  two  on  this.  We 
have  some  villages  which  want  to  build  homes 
or  get  a  subdivision  approved.  The  municipal 
council  applies  to  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  to  build  a  sewage  system  for  the 
village,  then  the  municipal  board  turns  them 
down.  Now,  what  course  is  left  for  this  little 
municipality  to  follow  when  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  turns  down  the  approval  of 
a  sewage  system  for  this  village?  Is  there  no 
hope? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  can  only  suggest 
that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to 
re-negotiate  with  the  water  resources  com- 
mission, because  obviously  the  debt  that  has 
to  be  incurred  must  be  more  than  the  resi- 
dents of  the  village  are  willing  to  pay.  It  is  as 
easy  as  that. 

When  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara 
desert  and  you  are  pretty  thirsty,  you  will  pay 
a  lot  of  money  for  a  bucket  of  water,  but 
when  you  are  in  Toronto  and  you  turn  on  the 
tap  and  there  are  gallons  and  gallons  of  it, 
you  do  not  think  it  is  very  valuable.  There 
are  some  communities  where  these  services 
are  very  expensive,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber is  that  if  a  case  like  this  comes  to  his 
attention— that  the  municipal  board  has  said 
this  is  too  much  of  a  debt  for  the  community 
to  undertake— then  they  had  better  attempt 
to  re-negotiate  a  less  expensive  system 
through  the  water  resources  commission.  Or 
they  might  use  the  facilities  that  the  prov- 
ince has  made  available  to  the  commission  to 
finance  these  things  at  the  expense  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  instead  of  financing  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  local  taxpayer. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  that  I  dealt 
with  myself.  A  little  community  in  my  own 
riding,  I  think  it  is  the  smallest  community 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  has  a  first  class 
well  operated  water  works  and  sewer  treat- 
ment system.  And  it  was  necessary  there  to 
go  to  the  municipal  board,  I  think  the  second 
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time,  after  we  had  renegotiated  and  I  co- 
operated with  tlie  reeve  of  tlie  townshiji  and 
tlie  residents  of  the  village,  to  see  if  this 
could  be  done.  We  went  to  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  the  second  time  and  were 
able  to  obtain  approval.  The  construction 
was  undertaken  by  the  water  resources  com- 
mission as  agents  for  the  municipality  and 
this  project  has  been  under  way  now  for  five 
or  six  \ears,  and  e\erybody  is  happy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  some  objec- 
tors to  the  programme  in  the  first  place,  but 
I  was  told,  after  the  system  began  operating, 
that  among  the  first  to  connect  up  to  the 
ser\  ices  of  water  and  sewers  were  those  who 
had   objected   to   it   in  the   first  place. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come  back 
to  the  matter  that  was  dealt  with  by  the  hon. 
member  of  the  Opposition  from  Downsview. 
Last  night  I  placed  before  the  Minister  this 
problem  which  has  been  mentioned  this  after- 
noon by  these  two  gentlemen,  and  the  thing 
to  mr  is  that  in  this  province  we  are  up 
against  this  problem  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a 
desperate  problem.  These  small  municipali- 
ties are  not  available  units,  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly plan  within  their  own  borders  to  set  up 
any  kind  of  self-sustaining  community. 

Pickering,  which  was  mentioned  here,  and 
which  I  mentioned,  is  jammed  in  between 
two  municipalities  where  its  economic  base 
really  lies.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  kind 
of  a  crisis,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ought  to  be 
a  \ery  intensi\e  educational  campaign  going 
on  among  the  municipal  officials,  among  the 
municipalities,  their  councils,  and  planning 
boards,  where  they  exist,  to  bring  home  to 
them  the  fact  that  larger  units  of  government 
are  ncces^arN ;  that  reorganization  must  come, 
and  th;if  in  addition  to  the  survey  that  is 
going  on.  tills  kind  of  work  ought  to  be  under- 
tak(>n. 

I  know  within  the  department,  there  are 
some  very  confident  people  who  have  this 
very  much  at  heart;  the  men  who  fc(>l  that 
this  job  must  be  done  and  done  quickly.  I 
wfmder  if  the  Minister  could  tell  the  House 
tliis  afternoon,  wliethcr  a  thoroughgoing  pro- 
gramme is  juiderway  now  to  do  this  educa- 
tional job;  to  show  the  people  what  needs 
to  Ix'  done. 

Last  niulit  wlicn  I  was  talking  about 
regional  «o\crnment,  one  of  the  members  on 
n)\  left  infcrjected  and  inferred  that  the 
tiny  ninnic  ipalities  were  all  that  we  needed; 
that  llicy  were  efficient.  Well,  the  tiny 
niunicipaliti(  s  cannot  buy  computers,  they 
cannot  !ia\c  adequate  staff,  they  cannot  meet 


with  this  automated  demand  of  an  auto- 
mated society  and  that  is  all.  Any  member 
of  this  House,  or  any  member  of  the  munici- 
pal council,  who  believes  that  the  small 
municipalities  can,  in  this  day  and  age,  oper- 
ate within  their  own  borders  and  operate 
efficiently  without  paying  a  terrible  price, 
is  under  an  illusion.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
woidd  indicate  to  us  just  what  is  being 
undertaken?  I  believe  something  is  being 
I:  cl  r  iken,  to  do  this  educational  job.  I 
hope  that  it  is  stepping  up  to  the  place  where 
it  is  going  to  be  adequate  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
doing  exactly  that,  but  you  just  cannot  build 
a  department  staff  overnight.  When  I  went 
into  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
about  four  years  ago,  there  were  members 
of  the  staff,  who,  in  their  spare  time,  were 
trying  to  prepare  statistical  and  research 
material  for  the  use  of  the  Minister  or  the 
Deputy  Minister.  I  acquired  the  services  of 
one  man  to  begin  an  education  information 
branch. 

People  who  are  experts  in  that  kind  of 
work  are  not  walking  the  streets  looking  for  a 
job.  It  took  us  some  time  to  acquire  the 
staff.  We  now  have,  I  think,  two  girls  who 
are  highly  qualified  in  this  particular  field 
of  activity. 

We  are  holding  seminars  throughout  the 
province  where  we  have  been  able  to  re- 
habilitate the  courses  of  instruction  for  clerks 
and  treasurers.  This  is  being  done  in  co- 
operation with  our  finance  branch  and  the 
assistant   Deputy   Minister  of  that  branch. 

I  will  give  an  example  of  what  is  being 
done  with  regard  to  planning  advisory  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  department.  During 
the  past  year,  branch  staff  held  1,800  meet- 
ings to  promote  cojnmunity  planning  and 
assist  municipalities  in  their  planning  pro- 
grammes. They  met  with  councils,  planning 
boards,  committees  of  adjustment,  both  on 
their  home   ground  and   in  branch   offices. 

In  addition,  large  numbers  of  meetings 
were  held  with  the  public,  private  develop- 
ers, planning  consultants  and  staff  of  munici- 
palities, and  an  estimated  2,000  persons  in 
the  subdivisions.  They  were  able  to  secure 
advice,  information  on  the  status  of  an  appli- 
cation, and  so  on.  There  is  an  activity  that 
T  look  upon  as  being  very  important.  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member  and  I  agree  that  there 
is  need  for  a  great  educational  programme  in 
that  respect. 
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Mr.  Young:  Then  you  had  better  bring  in 
some   of   your   own   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  hon.  member  to  your  left,  that 
were  directed  to  you  last  night,  dealt  par- 
ticularly with  his  experience  in  the  older 
parts  of  Ontario,  where  there  are  small  com- 
munities that  have  been  very  fortunate,  over 
the  years,  in  being  able  to  hold  properly 
quahfied  administrators,  clerks  and  treasurers. 
I  know  many  of  these  people  myself  and  say 
that,  by  and  large,  the  municipalities  are 
being  administered  by  qualified  people  who 
have  a  particular  interest  in  the  work  and 
who  do  perform  excellent  services. 

I  think  that  we  are  going  through  a  cycle 
of  change  and— it  is  too  bad  to  mention  it 
again,  but  it  is  a  fact— I  think  that  we  have 
to  look  upon  the  municipal  administrators' 
work  as  a  professional  work  where  a  man 
or  a  woman  can  make  a  lifetime  career  out  of 
it.  That  is  why  I  have  made  some  improve- 
ments in  the  facilities  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs— to  try  to  assist  these  people 
to  get  more,  younger,  people  to  come  into 
the  field  of  municipal  administration,  whether 
it  be  as  clerical  staff  or  planners  or  account- 
ing staff  or  whatever  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  leave  this  vote,  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  the  Minister  how  many  of  our 
municipalities  have  planning  boards,  how 
many  have  official  plans  and,  thirdly,  I  be- 
lieve the  Minister  last  night  mentioned  land- 
use  and  special  agricultural  areas.  I  wonder 
if  the  department  is  considering  zoning  spe- 
cific areas,  such  as  the  Niagara  peninsula,  or 
in  Essex  county,  or  the  Bradford  marsh  area, 
for  specific  agricultural  purposes?  Have  you 
gone  that  far,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  When  you  are  speaking 
of  specific  agricultural  purposes,  you  are  not 
suggesting  that  we  should  say  where  you  can 
grow  only  beans,  as  opposed  to  tomatoes? 

Mr.  Paterson:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  You  mean  agricultural 
as  such.  Yes,  those  official  plans  in  general 
terms  do  define  such  land-use.  You  ask  about 
the  numbers  of  official  plans.  There  are 
142  official  plans  in  effect  in  the  province. 
During  1966  there  were  11  new  official  plans 
approved,  which  is  almost  one  a  month.  It 
is  quite  a  job  to  put  an  official  plan  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Getting  back  to  this  agri- 
cultural use  of  land.  I  wondered,  with  the 
limited   number  of  official  plans,  if  there   is 


any  continuous  development,  say  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  where  the  prime  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  whole  area  would  come 
under  an  agricultural  designation.  Are  there 
spots  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  at  my  fingertips 
a  resume  of  the  official  plans  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Welland,  Wentworth,  and  so  on. 
I  think  I  would  have  to  ask  you  to  place  your 
inquiry  again  and  I  will  try  to  get  you  the 
information.  I  think  that  you  and  I  could 
discuss    it. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  Minister  places  great 
stress  on  the  need  for  official  plans  and  we 
are  in  concurrence  with  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject.  However,  he  seems  to  take  the  atti- 
tude that  this  is  nothing  that  should  be  forced 
down  the  municipalities'  throats.  Although 
he  is  prepared  to  encourage  them  and  states, 
"we  will  actively  encourage  any  reasonable 
proposal,"  nevertheless,  he  has  not  seen  fit 
to  impose  these  requirements  on  the  com- 
munities. 

If  it  is  essential  and  is  good  that  these 
communities  have  official  plans,  I  suggest  it 
ought  to  be  made  mandatory.  Furthermore, 
since  it  is  quite  true  that  all  these  communi- 
ties could  not  give  the  necessary  personnel  to 
prepare  such  official  plans  in  anything  short 
of  the  fullness  of  time,  I  think  it  falls  upon 
this  government  and  this  department  to  set 
up  a  special  department  to  facilitate  the 
preparation  and  the  implementation  of  official 
plans  by  these  communities.  Not  only  that, 
I  would  suggest  that  what  has  happened  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  occur  elsewhere.  Where  there  is  a 
Metro  official  plan  and  then  there  are  munici- 
palities' official  plans  for  Toronto,  North 
York,  and  so  on. 

There  are  cross  purposes,  because  of  these 
different  official  plans  that  tie  up  personnel 
in  a  variety  of  departments  which  could  very 
well  be   utilized  elsewhere  in  this  province. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  getting  on  to  the 
subject  of  the  processing  of  registered  plans, 
I  was  asked  to  bring  up  this  topic.  I  think 
I  would  again  point  out  how  long  it  takes 
to  bring  about  a  registration  of  an  official 
plan  or  bring  about  a  rezoning.  Surely  this 
could  be  expedited?  Surely  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  getting  a  rezoning  should 
take  two  years,  as  it  often  does,  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,  or  in  some  of  the  boroughs? 

I  appreciate  the  Minister's  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  that  he  does  want  an  orderly  process, 
that  he  does  not  want  to  jam  anything  down 
the  taxpayer's  throat,  that  it  should  be  given 
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stu(l\-.  But  study  could  be  given  to  it,  and 
still  lia\e  the  matters  expedited. 

It  struck  me  iunv  fast  things  could  hap- 
pen in  Toronto  when  there  is  somebody  other 
than  a  pri\ate  dexeloper  up  before  council. 
I  refer  to  tlic  time  when  this  government 
came  to  the  city  of  Toronto  and  asked  for  the 
closing  of  streets  in  the  area  in  which  we  are 
now  putting  up  these  additions— I  should 
point    in   the   right  direction. 

To  the  east  of  here  the  service  that  this 
g()\ernment  got  was  simply  fantastic.  And  it 
struck  me  as  strange  tliat  this  same  service 
cannot  be  rendered  to  a  private  individual. 
Maybe  it  is  the  attitude  that  the  hon,  member 
for  Essex  North  expressed.  You  had  to 
have  a  friend  of  a  friend  in  order  to  have  this 
matter  expedited.  The  fact  is  that  today  the 
newspapers  carried  a  report  of  an  alderman 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Horace  Brown,  pro- 
posing tliat  immigration  be  blocked  into  the 
city  of  Toronto,  that  no  non-Torontonian 
should  be  permitted  to  come  and  settle  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  because  of  a  housing 
crisis— 

lion.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  That  is  the  NDP  solution. 

Mr.  Ben:  —and  yet  at  the  same  time,  that 
same  council,  where  this  alderman  Brown 
sits,  have  been  holding  up  development  after 
development. 

Trefann  Court,  for  instance— what  has  been 
done  about  it?  They  cannot  even  make  up 
their  minds  whether  they  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed or  not.  And  in  another  area  one  woman 
has  held  up— I  think  it  is  a  289-suite  unit,  or 
4()0-snite  unit,  plus  some  townhouses,  keeping 
about  three  or  four  hundred  f)eople  who  live 
in  the  area  now,  hanging  by  their  nails,  not 
knowing  whctlicr  they  are  selling  their  prop- 
erty or  not  selling  tlieir  property;  if  they 
are  going  to  sell  their  property,  or  when  they 
are  going  to  move. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  other  areas  in 
th(>  city  of  Toronto.  All  in  all  I  would  say 
that  approximately  2,000  units  were  involved. 
Th(^  rejily  fhat  you  get  from  the  people  down- 
town is:  "Well,  th(\se  are  for  non-family 
couples."  Now  it  may  be  true  that  these  are 
for  childless  coujiles.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  peopl(>  that  go  into  these  apartments  are 
not  just  hewn  riut  of  granite  and  do  not  come 
from  nowliere.  They  ar(>  usually  people  who 
already  live  in  accommodation  in  the  city  of 
'l'(M()iil()  or  in  llie  metropolitan  area.  When 
they  n)o\('  info  tliese  new  apartments  they 
\atate  those  finarleis.  In  many  instances  they 
are  senior  citizens  who  have  been  living  alone 


in  a  six,  seven  or  eight  room  house  and  find 
tliat  the  upkeep  is  too  much  for  them,  that 
they  can  sell  the  house,  invest  the  money  in 
a  mortgage,  draw  eight  per  cent  and  be  able 
to  live  from  the  income  in  an  apartment. 
These  are  the  things  that  are  creating  this 
housing  shortage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  did 
not  convince  that  woman  on  the  radio  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  am  glad  I  have  a  listener 
in  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  got  that,  too. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  glad  I  have  a  listener  in  the 
hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  an  authority. 

Mr.  Young:  I  got  the  honourable  mention, 
too. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  shows  they  are  playing  fair 
here. 

So  what  has  to  be  done,  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  is  that  a  reasonable  time  limit 
ought  to  be  given  to  these  municipalities  in 
which  to  process  these  applications.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  to  drag  and  drag 
and  drag  these  applications  for  no  earthly 
reason  except  that  they  have  not  got  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  stand  up  to  small  blocks 
of  people  who  are  trying  to  block  develop- 
ment in  their  own  self-interest.  In  many 
instances  when  developers  come  there  they 
are  asking  for  the  sky.  They  want  to  push 
these  apartments  right  up  to  the  sky  like 
Nimrod  tried  to  push  up  the  tower  of  Babel. 
But  in  most  instances  you  can  well  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  developer 
if  you  take  a  firm  stand  and  say,  "Now  look, 
this  is  the  limit.  We  are  going  either  to  amend 
your  plans  to  this  or  do  not  bother  us,  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  below  this  density, 
we  are  not  varying  from  this  design." 

I  would  suggest  that  under  those  circum- 
stances rezoning  could  go  through  in  about 
six  months  and  we  could  get  on  with  building 
the  necessary  housing  in  this  city.  The  build- 
ing of  this  housing  would  stimulate  other 
housing,  especially  when  it  comes  to  develop- 
ment areas  lik(^  Trefann.  I  think  it  is  this  Min- 
ister's responsibility  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
those  municipalities.  I  look  forward  to  the 
time,  in  the  ftdlness  of  time,  in  which  he 
might  do  it. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite 
a  coincidence  that  I  could  agree  in  part  with 
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my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bracondale, 
but  in  my  opinion  this  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  and  this  government  are  wrongly 
condemned.  There  is  more  hanky-panky 
going  on  in  municipal  councils,  that  are  de- 
laying plans  of  subdivisions,  than  appear  here 
in  the  provincial  department. 

Another  question  I  v^ould  like  to  ask  while 
I  am  on  my  feet,  to  the  member,  the  veteran 
municipahst  from  Yorkview;  may  I  assume 
from  his  comments  today  that  he,  through 
many  comments  he  made,  is  in  favour  of 
regional  government  in  the  outlying  munici- 
pahties? 

Mr.  Young:  Right. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Right,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  another  question  following 
what  the  member  for  Bracondale  has  said.  A 
year  ago  I  asked  the  Minister  about  the  status 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  plan.  I  heartily 
agree  with  my  hon.  friend  when  he  says  there 
should  be  the  one  plan  across  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  That  could  be  true,  of  course,  if  we 
had  total  amalgamation.  But  where  we  have 
the  separate  boroughs  then,  of  course,  the 
metropolitan  plan  should  be  a  plan  in  general 
outline  and  then  the  boroughs  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  fill  in  the  detail,  under  present 
circumstances. 

A  year  or  so  ago  it  looked  as  if  the 
metropolitan  plan  was  well  under  way.  At 
that  time,  I  asked  the  Minister  about  his 
status,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  boroughs  had  brought  to  his 
attention  a  section  of  the  law  which  indicated 
that  he  should  take  action  once  that  was 
brought  to  his  attention.  He  told  me  then 
that  the  committee  was  working  with  the 
plan  and  that  progress  was  being  made  and 
some  fulfillment  should  be  apparent  very 
shortly. 

I  understand  that  this  has  not  happened 
and  I  wonder  what  the  status  of  that  plan 
is  now,  because  there  is  no  question  that  the 
lack  of  an  official  Metropolitan  Toronto  plan 
is  holding  up  proper  planning  in  the 
boroughs.  Many  of  them  are  trying  now  to 
work  out  plans  and  in  my  own  municipality 
there  has  been  a  real  attempt  to  work  out 
district  plans  in  details.  Part  of  that  plan- 
ning process  is  now  being  held  up  before 
the  Ontario  municipal  board.  We  have  not 
seen  yet  the  culmination  of  that  because  of 
the  squabble  that  is  taking  place.  Part  of  that 
squabble  is  based  on  the  premise  that  there 
is  no  official  metropolitan  plan  and  therefore 
the  North  York  plan  has  no  status. 


I  think  the  Minister  ought  to  be  aware  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  any  comments  he  has  to  offer  in 
this  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
forgetting  to  answer  the  matters  raised  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale  and  I  will 
do  that  after  I  discuss  this  particular  prob- 
lem that  the  member  for  Yorkview  has  men- 
tioned. 

A  year  ago  when  we  discussed  this  matter 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  official  plan,  I 
made  certain  statements  which  have  been 
repeated  today.  What  I  said  would  happen 
at  that  time  has  taken  place,  that  is,  that  there 
are  working  groups  at  the  level  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  councils  and  also  at  the  staff 
level,  with  the  staff  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  I  was  speaking  to  one  of 
the  political  figures  involved  in  this  just 
recently— within  the  last  ten  days  or  so— 
and  he  assured  me  that  in  his  estimation,  and 
I  have  great  respect  for  his  opinions,  progress 
was  being  made  with  respect  to  the  final 
adoption  of  the  metropolitan  official  plan. 

If  any  of  the  borough  municipalities  are  so 
greatly  concerned  about  their  particular  posi- 
tion within  the  metropolitan  official  plan,  if 
they  would  pass  the  plan  and  send  it  to  me 
for  approval,  I  would  be  able  to  examine  the 
whole  thing.   But— 

Mr.  Young:  Has  that  not  yet  been  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  has  not  been  done, 
sir. 

Mr.  Ben:  Not  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Not  one.  So  that  when 
they  say  that  they  are  greatly  concerned,  I 
appreciate  their  concern.  But  the  step  that 
they  should  take— which  would  be  a  very 
important  one,  and  which  would  assist  the 
whole  metropolitan  area— would  be  to  pass 
me  that  plan,  to  send  it  to  my  office.  Then, 
of  course,  the  whole  plan  becomes  subject 
to  my  examination  and  is  filed  for  approval 
by  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Young:  I  thought  that  had  been  done 
in  one  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  it  has  not  been 
done,  sir,  and  I  knew  until  last  night  that  it 
had  not  been  done.  I  asked  my  advisor  in 
this  particular  area  just  now  to  confirm  that 
that  statement  was  correct. 

I  think,  though,  that  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  municipal  officials— leaders,  I  should  say, 
municipal  elected  officials— are  in  many  cases 
giving  of  their  spare  time  in  studies  of  this 
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kind  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  be 
too  critical  that  they  are  not  making  as  much 
progress  as  they  should.  I  agree  with  you  that 
a  good  official  plan  for  Metropolitan  Toronto 
would  assist  everybody  within  this  great  area 
and  the  surrounding  areas  which  are  covered 
by  the  Metropolitan  planning  area  board. 

Insofar  as  dealing  with  urban  projects  is 
concerned— subdivision  plans  and  zoning  by- 
laws—I suggest  to  you  that  urban  renewal  is  a 
partnership  deal  of  three  groui^s.  Tlie  muni- 
cipal people,  the  federal  government,  through 
central  mortgage  and  housing  corporation, 
and  the  provincial  authorities  as  represented 
by  either  Municipal  Aflairs  or  Economics  and 
De\elopmcnt,  and  the  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration. The  incentive  and  push  must  come 
from  the  municipal  level. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  interject  there?  Would  you 
agree  with  me  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Trefann  project  is  being  held  up  by  the  city? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  I  would  agree  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Trefann  Court  de- 
\(>l()pment,  which  is  part  of  an  urban  renewal 
development,   is   being  held   up  by    the   city. 

An  hon.  member:  And  some  side  inter- 
lerence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  suppose  you  could 
sa>'  tiierc  is  some  side  interference  also,  but 
that  is  not  the  important  thing.  The  city 
could  settle  the  side  interference  if  they  so 
wished.  I  would  hope  that  before  too  long 
they  will  get  the  Trefann  Court  development 
back  into  an  operating  stage,  so  that  it  can 
be  proceeded  witli. 

Now,  sulclivision  plans— there  are  delays  in 
the  appro\  al  of  subcHvision  plans  where  there 
is  no  cooperation  from  tlie  agencies  that  are 
concerned  with  the  subdivision  and  the  use 
of  land.  When  we  get  an  appHcation  for  ap- 
proval of  a  subdivision  plan  in  the  office,  as 
soon  as  possil)le— now  tiiat  may  be  within 
the  period  of  ten  days,  shall  we  say;  I  think 
that  woidd  be  right— within  a  period  ten 
days,  we  contact  all  the  agencies  that  arc 
concerned  with  land  use  development  in  that 
particular  area:  the  planning  board,  the  muni- 
cipalities, the  public  health  authorities,  the 
area  planning  board,  the  (Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission.  The  Department  of 
Highways,  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, all  those  that  have  some  interest, 
either  at  the  municipal  or  provincial  or  federal 
level,  for  that  matter  also,  that  would  have 
an  interest  in  this  particular  development. 

In  many  cases,  and  I  have  investigated  so 
many   of   these,   we    find   that   the   nnmicipal 


clerk  or  some  other  official— perhaps  not  the 
municipal  clerk,  but  some  oificials— seem  to 
have  difficulty  in  placing  these  matters  before 
their  respective  boards  or  conmiissions  for 
exann'nation.  Then,  of  course,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect tliat  if  a  (luestionnaire  goes  to  the— we 
will  say  the  public  health  unit— that  immedi- 
atel>'  tomorrow  morning  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  the  sanitary  inspectors  and  the 
pul  lie  utilities  conmiission  are  all  going  to 
go  and  examine  that  one  project,  or  suggested 
development.  We  have  to  give  them  time. 
But  where  the  delays  occur  is  also  where 
the  developer,  the  owner  of  the  subdivision, 
does  not  seem  to  want  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  municipality.  He  is  very  anxious 
to  put  the  money  in  his  fat  little  hand  if  he 
possibly  can.  I  think  that  the  municipalities 
have  to  be  wise  and  protect  themselves.  They 
develop  certain  rules  and  regulation.  They  re- 
(luire  that  there  should  be  certain  contribu- 
tions to  services,  whether  it  be  schools  or 
some  other  service,  parks,  for  instance.  They 
have  the  question  of  the  five  per  cent  land. 
Are  they  going  to  take  the  five  per  cent  in 
land,  or  are  they  going  to  take  it  in  money 
and  put  it  into  the  parks  funds?  All  the.se 
matters  have  to  be  settled  and  they  have  to 
be  examined  then  by  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity planning  branch,  by  the  officials  in 
the  law  branch,  and  so  on.  All  these  things 
take  time. 

But  where  there  is  a  continuing  interest 
and  there  are  reports  coming  back  to  the 
office  from  the  questionnaires,  and  these  are 
complete,  then  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
getting  subdivision  plans  approved,  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  One  of  the 
things  I  have  found- 
Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  average  length  of 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  mentioned  last  night 
in  my  remarks  to  the  House,  that  I  had  asked 
the  staff  to  exanu'ne  a  large  ])lock  of  applica- 
tions to  see  what  were  the  causes  for  delays, 
what  they  were,  who  caused  them,  and 
why,  and  I  am  going  to  have  that  report 
sometime  within  another  30  or  45  days- 
something  like  that— that  will  indicate  just 
wlicre  the  trouble  is.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  have  heard  this  complaint.  I  hear  it 
almost  every  morning  before  I  get  to  the 
office  and  when  I  investigate  them  I  find  that 
there  is  a  reason.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
reasons  are  and  where  we  are  going  to  insist 
on  greater  cooperation  from  the  people  who 
imist  cooperate  with  us  in  order  to  serve  the 
requirements  of  the  developers,  the  home 
builders  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Can  you  not  give  us  any 
average  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  think  I  can, 
just  off  the  top  of  my  head. 

I  was  up  in  the  north  country  just  about  a 
month  ago,  and  someone  said  to  me,  "We 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  plan,  a  subdivision 
of  30  lots  approved  for  18  months."  I  said,  "it 
is  impossible."  They  said,  "it  is  a  fact."  I  left 
that  meeting  and  I  went  to  a  telephone  and  I 
was  not  in  particularly  good  humour  as  you 
can  imagine. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  seen  you  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  You  have  seen  me  that 
way.  On  the  telephone  I  am  even  a  little 
bit  wilder  than  I  am  otherwise.  And  I  caused 


Mr.  Sopha:  A  minor  eruption. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  All  right,  a  minor 
eruption  and  was  advised  that  we  had  no 
record  in  the  office  of  the  community  plan- 
ning branch  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  that  we  had  ever  received  a  request 
for  approval  of  a  subdivision  plan. 

I  then  went  back  to  the  person  who  had 
complained,  and  asked  who  was  the  Ontario 
land  surveyor  who  surveyed  the  plan.  This 
particular  person  said  it  was  Mr.  So  and  So. 
I  went  to  the  telephone  again  and  I  got  that 
gentleman  on  the  telephone.  He  said,  "They 
are  all  wrong.  I  never  received  any  instruc- 
tions to  survey  or  to  prepare  a  subdivision 
plan." 

Now  there  were  people  who  were  com- 
plaining about  the  activities  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs,  which  had  never 
received  an  application.  You  see,  that  muni- 
cipal representative,  and  it  was  a  municipal 
representative,  had  no  idea  what  was  going 
on.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  have 
been  faced  with.  I  have  investigated  and  I 
have  found  that  the  stafiF  of  the  department 
are  doing  their  very  best  to  supply  the  best 
service  that  they  can,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  short  of  staff.  I  know  that  many  of 
them  work  many  long  hours  to  be  of  service. 

As  an  example,  at  the  present  time,  the 
staff  of  the  community  planning  branch  right 
now  is  106  people.  We  have  an  approval  for 
a  complement  of  122.  In  other  words,  I  have 
16  positions  but  I  have  no  people  to  fill  them. 
I  am  trying  to  hire  some  staff  and  we  are 
very  anxious  to  get  them,  but  here  we  have 
106  people  who  are  actually  performing  the 
work  of  122  and  it  is  not  quite  that  easy.  I 
would  hope  that  once  in  a  while  somebody 


would  say  the  community  planning  branch  is 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  under  serious 
deficiencies. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
question  of  the  subdivision  process,  not  with 
respect  to  the  criticism  of  the  community 
planning  branch,  but  I  have  become  some- 
what interested  in  it  because  of  remarks 
wliich  have  been  made  by  various  people. 
The  remarks  to  which  I  would  particularly 
like  to  refer  are  those  which  are  made  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Diamond  of  the  Cadillac  Con- 
struction Company,  who,  the  Minister  will 
agree,  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  area. 
I  noticed  in  the  Minister's  remarks  last  night 
that  he  highlighted  this  particular  criticism 
and  disputed  its  validity. 

Mr.  Diamond  had  this  to  say  about  this 
question: 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
war,  municipal  governments  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  services  to  translate 
raw  land  into  land  suitable  for  building, 
permitted  and,  in  fact,  encouraged  private 
interests  to  provide  all  types  of  services. 
Subsequently,  there  developed  a  new  breed 
of  business  called  land  development  and 
with  it  emerged  the  subdivider.  The  sub- 
divider  or  land  developer  would  buy  sub- 
stantial pieces  of  land,  apply  to  municipal 
and  provincial  governments  for  approval  of 
its  subdivision.  Following  approval  he 
would  proceed  with  the  installation  of 
services.  In  the  course  of  the  past  20  years 
more  and  more  demands  for  increased  ser- 
vices were  made  a  requirement  of  the 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  and 
at  the  same  time  these  governments  im- 
posed more  and  more  planning  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  on  the  processing  of 
these  plans.  The  result  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  land  prices  for  two 
basic  reasons. 

1.  The  cost  of  these  increased  services 
and  increased  planning  specifications  in  the 
form  of  wider  roads,  additional  under- 
ground services,  underground  hydro  and 
wider  and  larger  lots  together  with  various 
schools,  sewer  and  park  levies. 

2.  The  procedure  for  registering  a  plan 
of  a  subdivision  has  become  so  time  con- 
suming and  so  complex  and  frustrating  that 
the  supply  of  serviced  registered  land  has 
become  increasingly  scarce. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  tliis  in 
a   particular  area   in   which   our   company 
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was  iii\c)l\ed.  We  assure  you  that  the  case 
history  that  is  outhued  here  is  only  one 
ixaniple.  The  same  appUes  to  many 
huiuht'ds  of  parcels  held  by  private  de- 
xelopf  IS  in  \arious  parts  ot  the  metro- 
politan aroa.  In  1959  our  company 
pnixliasrd  in  a  relati\el\'  <j;ood  location  ot 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  120  acres  of  land. 
As  a  preliminary  investigation  to  the  pur- 
chase we  had  discussions  with  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  and  were  given  to 
understand  that  serxices  would  be  available 
at  the  boundaries  of  the  property  within 
about  two  years.  It  also  appeared  that  a 
planning  study  was  in  progress  and  that 
l)y  late  1959  this  planning  study  would  be 
completed.  In  the  normal  course  with 
reasonable  dispatch  on  the  part  of  the 
developer,  we  would  have  expected  that 
this  land  would  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  houses  some  time  in  1962. 

As  of  this  year,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
1966,  approximately  eight  years  after  the 
purchase  the  land  is  still  not  registered. 
In  addition  the  planning  study  which  was 
presented  at  the  municipality  in  February, 
1959,  and  revised  in  September,  1959,  still 
has  not  received  all  the  approvals  of  the 
municipal  and  provincial  bodies.  Indeed 
it  appears  that  registration  of  the  entire 
parcel,  and  the  availability  of  this  land  as 
building  lots,  will  not  be  until  at  least  the 
latter  part  of  1967  or  early  1968.  The 
final  disposition  of  these  lands,  if  final 
approval  takes  place  in  1968,  will  occur 
some  time  in  late  1971.  In  other  words  a 
total  period  of  13  years  will  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  purchase  of  the  land  and 
until  final  use  by  the  consumers. 

In  the  interval,  what  has  been  the  effect 
on  the  cost  of  this  particular  parcel  of  land? 
At  the  time  of  purchase,  we  paid  approxi- 
mately $6,000  per  acre.  This  land  now 
costs  us,  because  of  interest,  taxes  and  non- 
liroductive  planning  and  engineering,  some 
$10,000  per  acre.  In  the  interval  between 
1959  and  1964  the  market  value  of  this 
land  kept  pace  with  the  carrying  costs  and 
indeed,  at  any  time  between  1959  and 
about  1964  this  land  could  have  been  sold 
for  approximately  $1,000  per  acre  more 
than  our  cost,  after  all  carrying  charges. 

In  the  years  1964  to  1966,  because  of 
llic  shortage  of  serviced  land  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  finally  nearing  tlie  time  that  it 
would  become  available  for  building  lots, 
the  land  value  increased  substantially  so 
that  today  the  market  value  has  risen  to 
some    $27,000    per    acre.     In    other   words. 


the  delays  in  the  planning  process  have 
increased  the  value  of  this  land  by  some 
270  per  cent.  In  addition,  however,  during 
the  period  that  this  land  appeared  unpro- 
ductive the  absolute  cost  of  all  the  services 
that  would  normally  be  going  into  these 
lands  has  increased,  together  with  greater 
demands  by  the  municipality  for  planning 
specifications,  such  as  the  standards  of  lot 
sizes.  This  economy,  shortage  and  the 
other  factors  I  have  mentioned  have  in- 
creased land  values  dramatically  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

I  suppose  that  is  only  illustrative,  and  per- 
haps the  Minister  can  say  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tieme  example,  but  it  seems  to  me  tliat  what 
the  Minister  says  in  a  statement  that  he 
disputes  the  validity  of  the  claim  presumably 
he  refers  to  remarks  made  from  time  to 
time  by  men  such  as  Mr,  Diamond,  Later  on 
when  he  says  he  is  going  to  have  the  study 
made,  is  the  study  going  to  range  over  the 
whole  range  of  the  subdivision  process  to 
include  instances  such  as  that  cited  by  Mr, 
Diamond?  And  if  so,  how  long  does  the 
xMinister  believe  that  it  would  take  him  to 
have  the  study  to  which  he  refers,  com- 
pleted? 

Mr,  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
write-up  that  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Riverdale  has  just  read  to  this  Legislature 
is  very  interesting,  but  did  you  notice  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  reason  why  it  was  not 
r(\gistered?  I  presume  this  is  a  100-acre 
parcel  within  the  confin(\s  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Basically  I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  100  acres  is  the  third  100  acres  along  the 
line  and  the  other  two  100  acres  inside  where 
the  services  come  from  had  not  been  applied 
for  or  asked  for  registration.  There  are  no 
reasons  behind  that  statement.  The  statement 
is  true,  but  what  are  the  reasons?  I  think 
it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out. 

Mr,  Renwick:  The  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Diamond  was  made  for  another  purpose,  it 
was  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
all  the  specific  details  that  led  to  the  delay. 
He  uses  it  as  an  example.  I  assume  that  if 
Mr.  Diamond  were  called  before  any  study 
or  commission  that  was  going  to  take  place 
to  study  this  matter  he  would  be  quite  able 
to  give  the  reasons.  He  is  not  a  man  who 
is  given  to  idle  talk  about  the  professional 
field  in  which  he  is  a  profcssionalist. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  I  know  Mr.  Diamond 
very  well. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Yes.  I  think  the  member 
would  agree  with  my  statement  about  him, 
that  he  would  have  basic  reasons  as  to  what 
has  caused  this  substantial  delay  in  what  he 
cites  as  an  instance  of  many  cases  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  mem- 
ber tell  us  where  the  land  is?  I  hesitate  to 
rise  in  defence  of  the  Minister,  but  I  am  going 
to  do  it  this  time.  I  know  Mr.  Diamond. 
I  know  most  of  these  developers  in  my  ex- 
perience. I  know  that  once  they  have  acquired 
a  piece  of  land,  it  does  not  matter  how  remote 
they  are  from  services,  they  think  that  the 
municipality  should  drop  everything  and  run 
services  to  their  particular  100  acres.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

If  you  are  familiar  at  all  with  the  develop- 
ment pattern  of  the  metropolitan  area,  as  the 
member  for  Yorkview  is,  you  will  know 
that  these  run  along  certain  lines  and  that  the 
northeast  section  of  Scarborough  has  devel- 
oped most  slowly.  It  would  be  very  foolish 
for  someone  who  had  property  up  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Scarborough  to  say,  "I 
applied  for  a  subdivision  plan  20  years  ago 
and  it  still  is  not  registered."  They  are  going 
to  have  to  wait  another  10  or  15  years,  be- 
cause there  are  no  services. 

This  is  why  we  were  at  the  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
in  relation  to  the  Malvern  housing  project. 
The  thought  that  somebody  instilled  in  some- 
one's mind  over  there— that  Malvern  was 
going  to  produce  housing  next  week  or  next 
year— is  just  ridiculous,  because  there  are 
not  services  available. 

So  this  story  of  Mr.  Diamond's,  while  fac- 
tually it  is  undoubtedly  true,  is  meaningless, 
unless  and  until  you  know  where  that  land 
is  situated,  the  relation  it  bears  to  existing 
services,  and  the  ability  of  the  borough  to 
run  the  services  into  that  land.  You  cannot 
just  give  part  of  a  story  and  use  that  to  whip 
the  Minister,  there  are  enough  things  to 
whip  the  Minister  about  without  that.  I 
think,  to  be  fair  in  this  case,  that  land  has 
to  be  located  and  it  has  to  be  located,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  relation  to  the  availability  of 
services  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  run  services  into  the  land. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  very 
important  facet  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  been  over- 
looked.    One    very    important    facet. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  pointed  out, 
in  reading  Mr.  Diamond's  statement,  that 
the  developers  were  compelled  to  service  this 


land  and  subsequently  they  were  compelled 
to  put  more  services  in.  In  other  words,  they 
had  to  bring  in  water;  they  had  to  bring  in 
sewers,  both  for  storm  and  domestic;  they 
had  to  subsequently  put  in  roads  and  sub- 
sequently had  to  put  in  curbs.  All  this  they 
had  to  pay  for,  except  in  some  instances,  as 
in  Scarborough,  where  they  have  managed  to 
have    it    financed    as    a    local    improvement. 

Where  they  had  to  pay  for  it,  they  had 
to  recover  that  cost  immediately,  because  it 
was  not  amortized  the  way  it  would  have 
been  had  the  municipality  put  it  in.  There- 
fore, if  it  cost  $3,000  per  lot-I  do  not  want 
someone  to  get  up  and  dispute  that  figure 
because  I  am  not  saying  it  is  an  accurate 
figure,  but  am  using  it  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, for  purposes  of  discussion— if  it  cost 
$3,000  to  supply  those  services,  the  person 
who  purchased  that  house  immediately  had 
to  pay  that  $3,000  to  the  developer,  or  to  his 
builder,  who  in  turn  paid  it  to  the  developer. 

If  the  municipality  put  in  those  services, 
the  purchaser  would  not  have  to  pay  that 
$3,000  forthwith,  because  it  would  be  on 
local  improvement  and  he  would  pay  it  over 
whatever  period  of  amortization  was  involved 
—seven  and  a  half  years,  or  ten  years.  It  was 
a  fact  that  the  developers  were  compelled  to 
put  in,  and  pay  for,  the  services  that  put  the 
cost  of  the  houses  so  high  and  made  such 
large  down  payments  mandatory. 

If  the  municipality  had  gone  in,  compelled 
the  developer  put  in  these  services,  but  at 
least  amortized  their  cost  and  guaranteed  the 
amortization  of  it,  houses  would  have  cost 
less  and  more  people  would  have  been  able 
to  afford  them.  Those  large  down  payments 
would  not  have  been  required. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  you  are  back  again  on 
the  treadmill— the  municipality  would  have  to 
borrow  that  money  to  amortize  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  suggests,  we  have  to  get 
into  specific  details  of  every  individual  case. 
The  point  that  I  am  making  is,  simply,  that 
here  is  a  man  who  makes  his  living  in  this 
way.  Everyone  recognizes  that  he  is  a  very 
competent  person. 

It  may  be  that  the  member  for  Downsview 
had  missed  the  fact  that,  Mr.  Diamond,  in 
entering  into  this  transaction  in  1959,  or 
starting  on  the  long  process,  had  had  dis- 
cussions with  the  municipal  authorities.  That 
he  had  some  reasonable  assurance,  sufiicient 
to  form  a  business  judgment,  that  within  a 
couple  of  years,  then  give  or  take  another 
year  or  so  after  that,  he  would  be  able  to 
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proceed  with  reasonable  dispatch  to  accomp- 
lish what  he  wanted  to  accomplish.  That  he 
was  not  able  to  do  so  because  of  delays  with- 
in the  system.    Now  I  am— 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  trouble  with  you 
fellows,  you  are  always  building  houses  of 
straw. 

It  may  be  that  he  has,  it  may  he,  but 
\<)u  have  got  to  tell  us  where  it  is  and  what 
the  services  are  before  you  can  talk  about— 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  a  question  of  a 
house  of  straw  at  all.  If  it  was  a  question 
of  a  house  of  straw,  the  Minister  would  not 
recognize  the  need  to  make  the  study  which 
lie  is  now  going  to  make  on  it.  We  cannot 
deal  in  this  Legislature  with  e\ery  specific 
subdivision  application  which  has  been  made, 
but  what  we  can  certain!)-  do  is  to  emphasize 
to  the  Minister  that  men  such  as  Mr.  Dia- 
mond, who  are  in  this  business,  are  being 
frustrated   by   tlie   planning   process. 

When  you  balance  the  remarks  which  the 
Minister  made  on  the  one  hand,  against  the 
remarks  which  he  made  on  the  other  hand, 
>'ou  get  a  \ery  fair  statement,  in  my  view,  of 
tlie  assessment  of  the  relationship  between  the 
private  developer  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
public  authorities  and  the  public  interest  on 
the  other  hand,  and  what  the  respective  areas 
of  concern  of  those  two  groups  can  be.  I 
think  that  it  was  a  very  proper  statement  that 
the  Minister  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
plexity of  it. 

It  is,  however,  obviously  quite  clear  that  so 
far  as  many  of  the  developers  are  concerned, 
they  are  tending  to  feel  that  that  particular 
aspect  of  the  whole  process  represents  one  of 
the  substantial  roadblocks  in  it.  The  Minis- 
ter has  recognized  the  problem  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  on  at  any  length  about  it. 

Mr.  Diamond  points  out  in  the  same  re- 
marks which  he  made  at  that  time  that  this 
time  lag  is  even  greater  where  you  have 
serviced  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  higli-rise 
apartment  development  in  the  nK^tropolitcin 
area,  and  he  again  deals  at  some  length  willi 
the  time  lag  with  which  a  developer  is  faced 
when  he  has  to  go  through  the  lengthy 
process  of  the  land  assembly,  and  then  the 
rezoning  application  that  is  required  in  order 
to  institute  or  initiate  a  high-rise  apartment 
(lev(>loprnent  in  the  city.  I  suppose  the  fact 
that  the  Minister  recognizes  the  extent  of  the 
problem  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  and 
that  the  study  will  take  place.  My  remarks 
are  simply  to  emphasize  to  him  that,  to  the 
extent  that  he  may  think  there  is  no  validity 


in  this  claim  of  the  developers,  I  would  ask 
him  to  certainly  consult  with  men  who  have 
had  this  kind  of  experience  in  the  field  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  do  what  he  can  to  stim- 
ulate the  efficient  functioning  of  the  sub- 
(hvision  process. 

I  would  like  however  to  move  on  to  two 
or  three  other  matters,  Mr.  Chairman.  One 
I  raise  very  briefly  and  not  because  it  is 
something  that  could  have  been  done,  or 
should  have  been  done  at  the  time;  but, 
with  the  institution  of  the  GO-transit  service 
along  the  lakeshore  and  along  the  lake  front, 
it  seems  to  me  that  another  aspect  of  that 
transportation  problem  should  now  be  looked 
into  with  great  care,  and  that  is  some  form  of 
a  fan-shaped  transportation  system  by  rail 
into  the  metropolitan  area  from  the  outer 
areas,  where  in  due  time— whatever  one  might 
want  to  call  them— satellite  towns  or  other 
such  names— groupings  of  people  will  be 
around  the  city. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  suggest  that  this 
matter  could  be  much  more  properly  dis- 
cussed with  the  Minister  of  Transport  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Metro  Toronto  and 
region  transportation  study.  I  have  no  docu- 
ments here  with  me,  or  files,  with  respect  to 
that  matter,  but  as  development  takes  place 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  study  if  the  GO- 
transit  system  is  successful— and  we  have 
every  hope  that  it  will  be— that  eventually 
there  will  be  other  services  feeding  in  and 
out  of  the  new  service  being  instituted.  But 
I  think  that  you  could  more  properly  discuss 
this  at  the  level  of  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  comments  are  simply 
going  to  be  that  there  happens  to  be  in  the 
library  a  little  study  which  was  made  in  the 
20's,  of  a  government  commission  dealing  at 
that  time  with  a  proposal  by  Sir  Adam  Beck 
for  the  electrification  of  a  radial  line  system 
coming  into  the  city  from  very  many  areas. 
The  highway  system  of  course- 
Mr.  Singer:  One  of  the  greatest  suggested 
piracies  that  anybody  ever— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  it  may  well  have  been; 
it  all  depends  how  you  look  at  it.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  was  that  the  introduction  of  the 
automobile  provided  a  tour  de  force  away 
from  that  conception  of  transportation.  But 
undoubtedly  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
some  form  of  rapid  transportation  from  the 
outlying  areas  in  the  boundaries  just  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  area,  as  it 
enlarges  over  the  next  few  years. 
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I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  back  to 
this  question  that  the  member  for  Bracondale 
raised  about  Trefann  Court  and  the  problem 
in  Trefann  Court.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Minister  has  any  particular  comment  that 
he  would  like  to  make  specifically  about  the 
Trefann  Court  problem;  but  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion, because  of  the  interest  which  I  have 
had  in  that  urban  renewal  scheme  and  in 
the  preceding  one,  to  give  what  I  believe  is  a 
completely  up-to-date  statement  on  the  posi- 
tion in  Trefann  Court  and  ask  the  Minister 
to  comment  about  it. 

The  commissioner  of  development  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  was  asked  to  report  to  the 
board  of  control  just  a  week  ago  on  the 
present  status  of  the  Trefann  urban  renewal 
programme  and  he  listed  the  status  of  it  as 
follows: 

1.  The  scheme  is  being  re-appraised  in 
consultation  with  the  residents. 

2.  No    expropriation    bylaw    has    been 


3.  A  debenturing  application  for  the  proj- 
ect is  presently  before  the  Ontario  muni- 
cipal board  but  is  dormant. 

4.  The  area  has  been  designated  by  the 
Minister  as  a  redevelopment  area  and  the 
city  has  been  given  approval  to  acquire, 
hold,  clear  or  grade  the  land. 

5.  The  city  has  requested  a  meeting  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  to  discuss 
compensation. 

6.  The  city  has  applied  to  the  provincial 
government  for  the  granting  of  interest 
free  loans  for  displacing  home  owners  on 
the  basis  of  my  recommendations. 

And  that  refers  to  recommendations  made  by 
commissioner  Manthorpe  as  one  possible  way 
in  which  the  problem  of  the  relocation  of 
home  owners  could  be  eased  or  made  more 
flexible. 

It  being  six  of  the  clock,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 

On  vote  1402: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  rose  at  six  o'clock  I  had  put  on 
record  the  present  status  of  the  Trefann 
Court  renewal  scheme  as  outlined  by  the 
commissioner  of  development  for  the  city  of 
Toronto  at  the  board  of  control  meeting  last 
week.  I  would  like  now  to  put  on  the  record 
what  the  aims  of  the  Trefann  Court  residents' 
association  are.  There  are  three,  and  they 
were  included  in  the  presentation  the  associa- 
tion made  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  board 
of  control  a  week  ago  Wednesday. 

The  association  is  attempting  to  reach  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  Replacement  value  for  those  resident 
owners  who  are  expropriated.  Resident  own- 
ers should  receive  enough  money  on  expro- 
priation to  buy  a  similar  house  in  the  city. 

2.  Changes  in  the  plans  so  that  the  area 
can  retain  some  of  the  better  aspects  of  its 
character  and  gain  some  of  the  facilities  now 
lacking  in  it.  Thus  owners  whose  houses  are 
in  a  condition  good  enough  that  they  can  be 
rehabilitated  and  who  wish  to  stay  should, 
within  reason,  be  allowed  to  stay.  Further 
community  facilities— that  is,  clinics,  social 
services,  meeting  places,  recreational  facilities 
—not  provided  for  in  the  plan  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  any  plan  for  Trefann.  These 
facilities  would  serve  not  only  Trefann  but 
areas  outside  as  well. 

Further,  the  association  has  stressed  that 
a  definite  relocation  plan  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  severe  housing  shortage  in  Toron- 
to, should  be  made. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  association,  this  would 
entail  phasing  any  plan  in  the  area  and  pre- 
serving any  dwellings  which  could  feasibly 
be  retained.  In  short,  the  association  rejects 
the  bulldozer  as  the  sole  instrument  of  urban 
renewal. 
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Further,  the  association  felt,  and  still  feels 
very  strongly,  that  the  city  is  acting  on  behalf 
of  private  developers.  The  association  feels 
there  is  no  need  for  this  city  to  expropriate 
certain  lands  and  houses  in  order  to  provide 
landscaping  or  parking  facilities  for  Revenue 
Properties  Limited. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  association,  if  indus- 
try is  to  move  into  Trefann,  it  should  move  in 
at  its  own  expense  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
homowners  and  the  general  taxpayer  under 
the  guise  of  progress. 

3.  Benefits  for  the  tenants,  including  the 
certainty  of  receiving  adequate  accommoda- 
tion within  their  means  if  they  are  forced  to 
leave  this  area,  the  promise— in  writing— that 
they  will  be  allowed  into  the  public  housing 
to  be  built  and  that  it  will  meet  their  social, 
as  well  as  their  physical  needs. 

Those  are  the  three  principal  considera- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  Trefann  Court  resi- 
dents' association.  Now,  I  have  four  or  five 
questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
(Mr.  Spooner),  in  the  context  of  the  status 
of  the  plan  as  set  out  by  the  commissioner  of 
development  and  in  the  context  of  those 
objectives. 

The  first  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
government  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  city  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  city  to  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 
The  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  recall  that 
I  asked  the  Prime  Minister  a  few  days  ago 
whether  or  not  this  meeting  was  likely  to  be 
held  soon.  He  said  it  would  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  light  of  the  other  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  government. 

There  is  also  a  reference,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  an  application  by  the  city  to  the  provin- 
cial government  on  the  question  of  interest- 
free  loans,  which  was  a  plan  developed  by 
the  commissioner  of  development  for  the 
city  of  Toronto.  I  do  not  necessarily  think 
that  is  the  solution  to  the  problem,  but  I 
would  like  to  comment  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  meeting  with  the  government  on  that 
question  is  likely  to  take  place. 

The  third  matter  that  I  would  like  the 
Minister  to  comment  about  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not— under  such  an  urban  renewal 
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scheme  as  the  Trefann  Court  project-in  the 
power  which  the  city  has  to  acquire  the 
pr(;pert>-  and  clear  it,  is  inchided  a  power  to 
sell  part  of  that  property  for  industrial  and 
conunercial  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
probahly  encompassed  in  such  a  scheme  but 
I  cannot  find  any  authorization  for  such  a 
sale  to  take  place. 

On  that  particular  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  problems  in  the  Trefann  Court  area 
is  that  it  is  roughly  an  area  of  about  24 
acres.  Something  slightly  more  than  eight 
acres  will  be  for  public  housing  under  the 
plan,  something  under  eight  acres  will  be 
accjuired  by  the  city  and  reconveyed  for 
industrial  purposes  to  commercial  interests, 
undoul)tedly  those  which  are  now  located  in 
the  area.  Part  of  the  problem  in  this  particular 
instance  is  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
property  may  well  be  conveyed  to  this  com- 
pany. Revenue  Properties  Limited,  which  is 
presently  located  in  that  scheme.  The  ques- 
tion comes  up  whether  or  not  the  city  under 
an  urban  renewal  scheme,  or  an  urban  devel- 
opment scheme  such  as  this,  can  acquire  prop- 
erty and  then  convey  it  for  industrial 
purposes,  as  well  as  conveying  property  to 
Ontario  housing  corporation  for  public  hous- 
ing purposes  or  to  any  other  body  for 
housing  purposes. 

The  ne.xt  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  to  comment  on  is  whether  or  not 
the  government  would  take  the  opportunity 
to  recommend  to  the  government  at  Ottawa 
that  there  be  a  change  in  The  National 
Housing  Act  in  section  23  (b)  to  provide  that 
the  urban  renewal  scheme  will  include  not 
only  making  accommodation  available  to 
persons  dispossessed  of  housing  accommoda- 
tion at  rentals  that  are  fair,  but  would  also 
be  broadened  to  include  assistance  or  ac- 
commodation or  some  form  of  help  for  people 
to  be  relocated  as  home  owners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  well  knows 
that  one  of  the  vexing  problems  is  the  ques- 
tion of  a  home  owner  being  expropriated  and 
then  finding  that  he  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  acquire  an  adequate  home  and  main- 
tain his  st.itus  as  a  home  owner.  This  section 
of  part  3  of  The  National  Housing  Act,  section 
23  (b),  appears  to  connote  only  the  reloca- 
tion of  persons  in— to  use  the  language  of  the 
Act— decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  accom- 
modation at  rentals  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  corporation,  are  fair  and  reasonable, 
having  regard  to  the  incomes  of  the  persons 
to  be  dispossessed. 

The  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  per- 
haps in  a  somewhat  broader  context.  My  im- 


pression now  has  been  that  in  substance,  the 
federal  government— to  the  extent  that  from 
the  original  enactment  of  The  National  Hous- 
ing Act  up  until  about  a  year  or  two  ago 
performed  a  role  in  housing  in  Canada— 
within  the  limits  of  the  Act  as  it  then  was— 
of  something  more  than  being  just  the 
banker.  It  provided  a  certain  guidance  and 
direction  and  standards  of  what  was  to  be 
accomplished  as  part  of  a  national  housing 
programme. 

My  reaction  is  as  in  other  fields— that  the 
federal  government  is  tending  now  simply  to 
exert  its  position  solely  as  banker  and  is  not 
providing  any  definitive  guidance  in  the  field 
of  urban  renewal.  Part  of  our  problem  in  the 
Trefann  Court  area  and  in  the  preceding  area 
was  the  provincial  government  taking  too 
hard  and  fast  a  position  witli  respect  to  the 
municipality.  I  understand  the  Minister's 
position  where  he  has  said  that  it  is  the 
municipality's  responsibility  to  initiate  the 
plan  and  to  carry  it  through.  By  agreement 
with  the  provincial  government  and  central 
mortgage  and  housing  corporation  they  will 
be  provided  with  the  funds  to  do  so,  but  the 
project  is  the  project  of  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
go\  ernment  of  the  province  of  Ontario  must 
take  a  more  definitive  role  in  the  question  of 
urban  renewal.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Trefann  Court  scheme  is  now  in  this  process 
of  reassessment— and  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  go  through  this  process  of  reassessment 
before  it  is  initiated  again  in  an  effective 
sense— it  seems  to  me  when  the  provincial 
government's  community  planning  branch 
sees  such  a  scheme  as  this  grinding  to  a  halt 
because  of  a  direct  conflict  in  attitude  toward 
urban  renewal,  that  community  planning 
branch  has  a  role  to  play— without  offending 
either  the  sensibilities  of  the  city  council,  or 
without  going  over  its  head— in  providing 
guidance  and  assistance  as  to  how  the  urban 
renewal  scheine  can  be  redirected  in  its 
philosophy  and  attitude  to  accomplish  the 
kind  of  objectives  which  the  Trefann  Court 
residents'  association  outlined  in  the  remarks 
which  I  made  earlier.  It  is  easy  to  move  from 
the  specific  situation  to  the  general,  but  my 
inclination  is  that,  certainly  so  far  as  the 
urban  renewal  schemes  of  similar  design  or 
similar  purpose  in  Toronto  are  concerned, 
you,  or  the  city  council,  is  going  to  run  into 
the  identical  kind  of  problems  that  occur  in 
Trefann  Court,  unless  there  is  some  kind  of 
reshaping  of  the  philosophy  and  attitude  to- 
ward urban  renewal  which  has  led  to  the 
impasse  in  the  Trefann  Court  area. 
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I  think  it  may  well  be  that  this  will  work 
itself  out,  but  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
it  if  the  Minister  would  comment  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  sees  an  enlarged  role,  or 
a  somewhat  different  role,  for  the  community 
planning  branch  in  this  area  of  urban  re- 
newal; and  whether  there  is  not  some  role 
that  his  department  can  play  now  in  the 
Trefann  Court  scheme  to  assist  it  in  being 
reshaped  or  redrawn,  or  a  new  plan  made 
for  the  area  that  will  meet  the  legitimate 
objectives  which  the  Trefann  Court  residents' 
association  have  put  out. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  ( Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  has 
given  me  quite  a  number  of  questions.  I 
think  the  first  one  was— will  the  government 
meet  the  city  soon?  I  can  only  say  that  as 
soon  as  a  satisfactory  time  can  be  arranged 
for  an  appointment,  I  am  sure  the  Prime 
Minister  will  make  time  available. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  made  with 
regard  to  interest  free  loans,  I  have  no  re- 
marks to  make  on  that  matter  at  the  present 
time  because  it  is  not  a  matter  that  govern- 
ment has  considered  recently,  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  recommendations  that 
were  made  by  the  commissioner  of  redevel- 
opment. 

Your  third  question  dealt  with  the  matter 
of  whether  or  not  the  city,  in  an  urban  re- 
newal project,  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  part 
of  the  land  for  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. Section  20  of  The  Planning  Act,  sub- 
section 8  (b)  says: 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  re- 
development plans  a  municipality,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  may  sell,  lease  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  land  acquired  or 
held  by  it  in  the  redevelopment  area  to  any 
person  or  governmental  authority  for  use 
in  conformity  with  the  redevelopment  plan. 

In  this  particular  Trefann  Court  urban  re- 
newal project,  I  believe  that  you  are  right 
in  saying  that  about  one-third  of  the  land  is 
to  be  used  for  public  housing,  one-third  for 
industry  and  commerce;  I  do  not  know  that 
you  indicated  what  the  other  eight  acres  was 
to  be  used  for,  but  I  presume  for  ordinary  or 
regular  privately  owned  housing.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  it  is  to  be  acquired  from 
home  owners  and  tlien  conveyed  to  industry 
for  commercial  purposes.  There  are  about 
16  acres  for  industrial  and  commercial  use 
fuid  about  eight  acres  for  public  housing. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Public  housing.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  some  buildings  in  that 
area,  some  homes  that  can  be  rehabilitated. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  where  possible, 
buildings  that  have  still  some  good  life  in 
them  should  be  rehabilitated  instead  of  being 
demolished  by  the  bulldozers. 

Another  question  which  you  asked  was: 
would  Ottawa  consider  an  amendment  to 
The  National  Housing  Act,  section  23  (b)  to 
include  help  for  relocation  to  home  owners? 

We  have  a  liaison  committee  that  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration, The  Department  of  Municipal  AflFairs, 
community  planning  branch,  and  central 
mortgage  and  housing  representatives,  who 
meet  quite  regularly  and  work  on  these  urban 
renewal  and  redevelopment  projects.  I  am 
advised  by  the  chief  of  the  community  plan- 
ning branch  that  we  have  asked  the  city  to 
study  the  problem  of  dislocation  and  to  come 
forward  with  suggestions  as  to  how  these 
problems  might  be  resolved. 

We  hope  that  the  city  authorities  will  come 
forward  in  the  near  future  with  whatever  in- 
formation they  now  have,  sir,  making  it 
available  to  our  committee  so  that  it,  in  turn, 
will  flow  through  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness to  our  office  and  eventually  to  central 
mortgage  and  housing  and  to  myself. 

Insofar  as  guidance  with  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  urban  renewal  plans  generally, 
I  recognize  fully  that  for  urban  renewal  to 
be  successful,  we  must  be  fully  aware  of  the 
human  as  well  as  the  physical  and  economic 
problems.  This  is  recognized  by  our  requiring 
that  a  relocation  plan  be  available  before 
work  commences  on  the  physical  side. 

In  this  particular  one  —  Trefann  Court  — 
there  are  some  problems  and  I  hope  that 
these  will  be  resolved  satisfactorily  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  are  being  asked  to 
relocate  and  have  problems  of  relocation. 
I  can  certainly  appreciate  the  problems  that 
they  have;  the  values  may  not  be  in  their 
particular  ownership  to  replace  a  roof  over 
their  head,  if  I  may  use  that  terminology, 
elsewhere  within  the  city  boundaries  or  with- 
in the  area  in  which  they  wish  to  Hve.  We 
are  well  aware  of  these  problems  and  we  try 
to  examine  all  of  these  situations  in  each  par- 
ticular urban  renewal  project  that  is  under- 
taken. I  am  sure  that  the  federal  authorities 
will  cooperate  with  us  and  the  municipality. 

They  are  also  well  aware  of  these  matters 
and  that  is  why  there  may  be  complaints— 
perhaps  justifiable— that  there  are  delays  in 
getting  action  in  some  of  these  urban  re- 
newal projects.    But  I  think  it  is  wise  that 
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there  should  be  delays  so  that  each  one  of 
these  particular  problems  is  examined  in  the 
hope  that  justice  will  be  rendered.  What  is 
the  tenn  that  you  lawyers  use?— justice  must 
l)e  seen  to  have  been  done. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  the  urban  renewal 
projects  in  Toronto  that  we  are  making  rea- 
sonable progress.  We  are  facing  these  various 
issues  that  arise  from  day  to  day  and  doing 
our  very  best  at  the  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment that  are  involved  in  these  matters  to 
settle  these  problems  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  there  will  be  the  least  discontentment  and 
disappointment  to  the  people  involved.  We 
realize  that  you  just  cannot  push  people 
around;  we  have  to  be  charitable  and  take 
time  to  see  that  these  matters  do  not  ad- 
\ersely  affect  them  any  more  than  they 
should.  I  think  that  is  about  the  best  I  can 
answer  to  the  member  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  projects. 
Would  you  like  to  have  a  short  report  as  to 
what  is  taking  place?  Alexandra  Park  is  an- 
other urban  renewal  project  in  Toronto.  The 
public  housing  there  is  occupied  and  other 
parts  of  the  public  housing  are  under  con- 
struction. The  Don  Mount  Village  is  nearly 
all  cleared;  the  Don  Vale  scheme  is  pro- 
gressing on  schedule  and  cost  estimates  are 
being  revised;  the  same  answer  applies  to 
Kensington.  Victoria  Square  is  in  the  same 
position.  The  matter  of  the  south  side  of 
Queen  Street  is  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  and 
it  has  called  for  proposals.  I  was  reading  in 
a  newspaper— I  tiiink  it  was  this  week— that 
there  had  been  three  proposals  made  to  the 
city  with  regard  to  the  redevelopment  there. 
The  Runnymede  and  Jane  area  is  now  under 
review  with  central  mortgage  and  housing 
corporation  and  the  city. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1402! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this  vote  there  are  .some  other  matters 
that  concern  me.  One  of  the  problems  we 
face  when  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  this 
qut'stion,  both  of  housing  and  urban  re- 
n(;wai,  is  the  split-up  between  the  depart- 
ments in  the  government,  all  of  which  may 
have  a  very  good  point.  So  far  as  it  is 
specifically  a  province  of  Ontario  problem  in 
urban  renewal— particularly  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  in  Don  Mount  and  of  the  likely 
experience  in  Trefann  of  the  problems  I  have 
referred  to  not  being  solved— we  never  have 
one  department  that  is  in  charge  of  all  aspects 
of  it. 

For  example,  we  have  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  on  the  one  hand,  and  we  have  the 


l^olicy  of  the  government  insofar  as  its  hous- 
ing schemes  are  concerned  \mder  the  Min- 
ister who  is  charged  with  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation.  We  have  this  vexed  and  diffi- 
cult question  of  expropriation,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  urban  renewal  schemes,  under 
The  Department  of  tlie  Attorney  General. 

If  the  law  reform  commission  reports  rea- 
sonably soon  on  the  question  of  the  basis  of 
compensation  to  be  awarded  on  expropriation, 
particularly  in  urban  renewal  schemes,  and 
comes  up  with  some  different  solutions  or 
comments  about  that  problem  and  does  it 
reasonably  soon,  it  seems  it  would  provide 
the  opening  for  the  Minister  to  take  up  this 
additional  question  about  the  amendment  to 
The  National  Housing  Act  with  the  federal 
government  to  solve  whatever  question  there 
may  be  of  providing  additional  funds  or 
financial  assistance  for  people  who  are 
presently  home  owners  and  wish  to  be  re- 
located as  home  owners.  I  think  if  that  one 
problem  could  be  got  out  of  the  way,  the 
other  problems  would  tend  to  assume  an 
entirely  different  perspective  in  the  progress 
of  urban  renewal  schemes.  I  think  that  all  the 
other  problems  of  urban  renewal  of  which 
there  are  very,  very  many,  have  been  dis- 
torted because  of  what  appears  to  be  this 
almost  insoluble  problem  of  providing  the 
funds  that  are  required  for  people  to  be 
relocated. 

I  accept— but  I  am  not  particularly  satis- 
fied with— the  Minister's  statement  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  further  role  that 
the  community  planning  branch  could  play 
in  urban  renewal  in  a  rather  more  eflFective 
way  in  providing  guidance  in  the  changed 
attitude  toward  urban  renewal.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  addition  to  that,  shall  we  say, 
vertical  obligation  on  the  community  plan- 
ning branch  to  provide  this  kind  of  direction 
for  tlie  municipalities  in  Ontario,  it  has  the 
horizontal  problem  of  pulling  together  the 
xarious  problems  related  to  urban  renewal. 
This  includes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  expropria- 
tion problem  on  the  basis  of  compensation 
which  lies  in  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment—so far  as  urban  renewal  is  concerned— 
and  the  problem  of  construction  of  public 
housing  units  which  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Minister,  in  the 
absence  of  a  separate  Ministry  to  deal  with 
this  question,  has  got  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  more  effective  coordination  of 
these  other  bodies  of  the  goverrmient  which 
have  some  part  to  play  in  the  carrying  out 
of  these  schemes.    I  find,  for  example,  that 
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it  has  become  rather  frustrating  to  get  any 
definitive  view  from  the  government  as  to 
whether  or  not  local  storekeepers  are  to  be 
able  to  maintain  a  local  store  within  the 
project  development,  on  a  lease  basis,  if  that 
is  necessary.  In  the  Don  Mount  area,  I 
understand,  there  would  be  only  one  or  two 
interested  in  the  stores;  in  a  place  such  as 
the  Trefann  Court  area  three  or  four  of  the 
store  owners  could  continue  to  provide  the 
same  kind  of  service  which  they  provide  at 
the  present  time  in  renovated  or  rehabilitated 
or  brand  new  buildings,  if  necessary.  At 
least,  they  would  remain  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  community  area  which  they  serve  and 
serve  very  well  these  days. 

The  other  question  is  the  provision  of 
recreational  facilities.  I  am  not  talking  about 
outside  recreational  facilities,  I  am  talking 
about  meeting  rooms  and  accommodation  of 
that  type  which  could  be  used  for  general 
purposes.  We  have  found,  both  in  the  Don 
Mount  project  under  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  scheme  and  in  any  discussions 
that  have  been  had  to  date  on  the  Trefann 
Court  one,  that  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  get 
from  the  government  any  clear  policy  as  to 
whether  they  think  this  kind  of  facility  has  a 
real  part  to  play  in  urban  renewal  develop- 
ment. 

In  my  view,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they 
have,  but  we  need  guidance  and  direction 
from  the  goverrmient  and  we  need  a  co- 
ordinating ability  in  the  Minister  to  pull  the 
loose  ends  of  urban  renewal  together  and  to 
take  charge  of  it.  A  good  part  of  the  problem 
now  is  the  lack  of  a  unified  direction  in  urban 
renewal.  It  is  dispersed  on  crucial  problems 
to  the  point  that  there  are  at  least  three 
departments  of  government,  plus  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation,  involved  in  the  prob- 
lems in  one  way  or  another,  in  addition  to  the 
federal  government  and  the  municipality.  I 
think  that  a  great  many  of  the  problems  could 
be  eased  if  the  Minister  would,  through  the 
community  planning  branch,  provide  more 
effective  direction  and  guidance,  rather  than 
playing  the  relatively  more  passive  role  of 
adviser  or  consultant,  if,  as  and  when,  need 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  have  to  consider  that  the  three 
partners,  though  they  are  not  equal  partners 
financially,  must  continue  to  cooperate;  each 
of  these  schemes  has  to  be  judged  on  its 
merits.  It  has  to  be  judged  on  the  need  you 
are  attempting  to  correct,  a  slum  area,  or  a 
run-down  area  that  has  to  be  rehabilitated; 
the  land  use  has  to  be  changed  to  some  more 


practical  and  perhaps  more  economic  use  than 
it  has  been  put  to  in  the  past. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  That  is 
what  he  is  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  and  with  that  I 
agree.  But  I  do  not  think  you  can  anticipate 
that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  develop  one 
method  of  dealing  with  all  of  these,  put  them 
all  in  the  same  package  and  end  up  with  the 
same  result. 

We  have  in  the  very  beginning  an  applica- 
tion from  the  municipality  to  entertain  a 
project;  as  it  develops  into  a  scheme,  the 
engineers  and  the  planners  and  all  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  matters  of  this  kind— there 
may  be  experts  in  the  field  of  social  work, 
social  welfare,  all  have  an  interest  in  the 
project— make  their  wishes  known  eventually 
it  gets  to  a  point  where  it  is  accepted  as  a 
scheme  and  it  proceeds  from  there. 

I  think  that  the  way  we  are  doing  it  now  is 
reasonably  satisfactory.  Mind  you,  urban 
renewal  is  comparatively  new  in  our  province 
and  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years,  compara- 
tively speaking,  that  there  has  been  much 
attention  paid  to  schemes  and  projects  of  this 
kind.  But  I  do  not  think  you  could  develop 
a  plan  that  would  say— this  is  the  way  you 
do  it,  and  you  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
anything  else— because  every  area  has  a 
different  concept  of  what  it  will  be  even- 
tually when  it  is  redeveloped.  Therefore,  you 
have  to  judge  the  preparation  of  your  scheme 
on  the  basis  of  what  you  are  able  to  see  at 
the  present,  what  you  are  able  to  anticipate, 
and  work  from  that. 

Now  there  will  always  be  some  of  these 
problems.  You  mentioned  for  instance,  the 
commercial  activities.  I  would  think  that  in  an 
area  of  24  acres,  such  as  you  mentioned  is 
the  area  of  Trefann  Court,  where  there  will 
be  eight  acres  occupied  by  housing,  there 
would  be  need  for  some  commercial  activity 
available  for  the  people  who  will  be  living 
there.  Instead  of  having  to  travel  perhaps 
great  distances  to  get  to  a  shopping  centre, 
one  would  be  available.  Those  who  have 
been  conducting  business  in  that  area  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  leasing  space  in 
a  building,  or  using  land  they  could  acquire 
for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  com- 
mercial facilities. 

I  think  that  you  have  to  look  at  these 
urban  renewal  programmes  and  schemes  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  the  best  use  of  that  land 
and  how  is  it  best  going  to  serve  the  people 
who  have  been  residents  there  and  who  wish 
to  remain  in  that  general  area.  I  can 
imagine  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  someone 
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who  has  lived  in  Trefann  Court,  for  the 
sake  of  arjijument,  for  many  years,  to  suddenly 
he  taken  and  put  into  another  part  of  the 
tit)-.  I  know  wliat  it  is  like  to  nv.)\'e  'jven 
from  one  area  of  a  small  town  to  another 
area.  I  am  assured  that  all  of  these  prob- 
kiiis  arc  c  'usicleri'd  h\-  the  liaison  committee 
and  the  urban  renewal  people  in  the  depart- 
ment and  in  the  city's  administration,  and 
also  those  who  are  concerned  with  tliese 
matters  at  the  level  of  central  mortgage 
and  housing  corporation. 

It  is  not  ju.st  a  financing  scheme,  it  is  a 
scheme  to  help  the  people  and  to  some  extent 
to  re-house  them  in  better  accommodation, 
to  increase  their  standard  of  living,  to  raise 
antl  improve  the  assessment  of  the  muni- 
cipality. I  think  that  in  one  urban  renewal 
scheme  that  has  been  underway  for  some 
time,  it  was  estimated  that  within  the  first 
five  years  the  additional  assessment  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  scheme  would  pay 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  investment,  if  not 
the  major  portion  of  it.  The  assessment  was 
increased  because  the  value  was  there. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  ques- 
tion, if  in  fact,  urban  renewal  was  taking 
place  along  the  general,  broad  lines  that  the 
Minister  has  spoken  of,  then  I  do  not  think 
we  would  be  having  a  great  deal  of  debate 
tonight.  But  this  is  not  what  happens,  either 
in  Don  Mount,  or  what  was  projected  for 
Trefann,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
I  get  across  to  the  Minister  what  did  happen. 
There  was  none  of  this  consultation  with  the 
community  about  the  Don  Mount  urban  re- 
newal scheme.  The  substantial  part  of  that 
was  incorporated  in  a  data  abstract  of  the 
Toronto  planning  board  and  that  was  what 
was  approved  at  city  council.  After  the  plan 
was  completely  set  in  its  outlines,  there  was 
discussion  with  the  people  in  the  area  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  them  what  was  going  to 
take  place,  not  for  any  involvement  of  the 
people  in  the  area  in  that  scheme  nor  any  sen- 
sation of  their  participation  in  it. 

The  identical  procedure  was  followed  in 
Trefann  and  that  led  to  this  problem— the 
ilata  abstract  of  Trefann  is  dated  February, 
1966.  There  were  no  meetings  to  discuss 
that  plan  before  it  was  adopted  for  circulation 
through  the  area  and  discussion  at  public 
meetings.  As  a  result  and  as  a  reaction  to 
that,  the  residents'  association  came  into  be- 
ing and  it  took  them  vmtil  the  latter  part  of 
1966  before  city  council  instructed  the  com- 
missioner of  development  to  get  together  with 
the  residents'  association  for  the  purpose,  if 
necessary,   of   reworking   the   scheme,   or   re- 


shaping it,  or  re-appraising  it,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  We  are  now  at  the  point  in 
Trefann— the  time  has  passed  where  it  can  be 
achi(>\ed,  in  a  good  part  of  Don  Mount  where, 
on  the  Minister's  statement  of  how  it  was 
i^oing  to  be  carried  out,  we  would  have  been 
a  year  ago. 

Let  me  point  out  the  specific  question  of 
I  lie  storekeeper  in  the  area.  Mr.  John  Smith 
on  Munro  Street,  had  a  good  business  until 
November  or  December  of  1965.  He  has  no 
business  now.  He  has  not,  as  yet,  received 
any  money  by  way  of  compensation  to  the 
extent  that  compensation  could  provide  him 
with  some  funds  for  the  loss  of  business.  I 
reali:^e  that  is  a  separate  question.  But  one 
of  the  questions  which  has  been  raised  time 
and  again  is  whether  or  not,  in  the  Don 
Mount  project,  there  was  going  to  be  pro- 
vision for  a  store.  Now  I  am  not  saying  that 
John  Smith  necessarily  has  the  first  claim,  or 
the  best  claim,  to  the  operation  of  a  store  in 
the  Don  Mount  area.  My  own  guess  is  that 
there  is  room  for  two  stores  in  the  Don  Mount 
project  and  there  are  two  storekeepers  who, 
I  think,  have  legitimate  claims  to  go  in  there. 

If  that  is  so,  then  these  men  are  paying  a 
very  heavy  price  in  losing  businesses;  the  sec- 
ond storekeeper  had  been  there  for  many 
years.  His  property  has  been  expropriated 
and  he  is  out  of  his  store  by  now.  These 
people  are  entitled  to  know  whether  or  not 
in  these  schemes  they  are  going  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  relocate  in  the  project  and 
what  the  terms  and  conditions  are  going  to 
be. 

We  raised  the  question  in  Don  Mount  of 
facilities  of  one  kind  or  another  of  a  social 
nature.  Again,  it  was  no,  in  all  likelihood  it 
was  not  possible.  Finally,  some  minor  gesture 
was  made  to  provide  some  sort  of  communal 
or  social  facility  in  one  part  of  the  Don 
Moimt  project.  Now  all  these  problems  are 
again  mirrored  in  the  Trefann  scheme. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Minister  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  Don  Mount  scheme.  This 
is  in  substance,  Hamilton  Street,  running  from 
Dundas  through  to  Queen  Street.  Now  that 
is  to  be  renovated  or  rehabilitated.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  leadership  in  the  way 
in  which  all  the  necessary  services  or  guid- 
ance or  assistance  are  going  to  be  provided 
for  any  person  who  sets  about  renovating 
his  home  or  reha1)ilitating  it.  On  that  street, 
to  make  the  scheme  work,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  people 
who  remain  on  that  street  to  fix  up  their 
homes  to  the  standard  that  the  design  of  the 
plan   reqvures.    Now  that   immediately  means 
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in  my  mind  that  in  urban  renewal  for  that 
phase  of  it,  you  almost  have  to  have  a 
composite  ofRce,  an  office  where  a  person 
who  has  had  his  interest  stimulated  in  doing 
it,  can  get  some  assurance  at  no  exorbitant 
cost— or  indeed  at  a  cost  borne  by  the 
urban  renewal  scheme— where  he  can  go 
and  find  out,  for  example,  how  he  will  raise 
the  money  and  be  advised;  so  that  he  does 
not  have  to  go  to  shop  around  himself  for 
that  problem,  but  he  can  be  provided  in  a 
central  place  with  that  advice. 

He  can  be  advised,  for  example,  of  whether 
or  not,  and  how,  he  should  contract  the 
work  which  requires  to  be  done.  Everyone 
knows,  particularly  in  an  area  of  the  city  such 
as  Don  Mount  or  in  the  Trefann  area,  that 
if  you  go  out  to  contract  with  somebody  to 
do  work  in  your  home— say,  rewiring,  plumb- 
ing, eavestroughing  or  roofing  work  of  any 
kind  such  as  that— anyone  in  that  area  is  going 
to  be  rather  sceptical  of  both  the  cost  and 
the  quality  of  the  work.  He  is  going  to  need 
the  provision  of  some  kind  of  a  supervision 
or  guarantee  to  make  certain  that  he  is  not 
taken  by  the  contractors  that  he  might  have 
to  hire  to  do  the  work. 

Now,  whether  it  is  architectural  services, 
whether  it  is  legal  services,  whether  it  is 
financial  services,  in  some  way  or  other  there 
has  to  be  established  a  single  place  where 
a  person— if  he  has  been  stimulated  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  scheme— can  come  to  get  that 
advice  on  a  relatively  sound,  composite  basis. 

I  simply  say  that  in  the  Don  Mount  scheme, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  that  part  of  the  scheme, 
nothing  has  been  done.  No  planning  has 
gone  into  the  provision  of  that  kind  of  facility, 
and  I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind,  having 
watched  it  develop  in  that  area,  that  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  this  part  of  the 
scheme  can  be  carried  out.  Again  I  say 
it  seems  to  me,  without  intruding  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  city  council  or  in  any  way 
for  the  provincial  government  to  exceed  this 
line  which  the  provincial  government  has 
drawn  with  the  municipality,  and  in  many 
ways  quite  rightly,  that  the  community 
planning  branch  could  provide  that  kind  of 
advice  and  direction  as  to  how  this  part 
of  the  scheme  can  be  carried  out. 

To  date,  on  Hamilton  Street  nothing  has 
been  done.  And  again,  one  of  the  stumb- 
ling blocks  in  substituting  a  phased  develop- 
ment or  a  phased  rehabihtation  of  Trefann 
Court  for  the  bulldozer  approach  which  was 
used  in  a  good  part  of  Don  Mount  and  which 
is  slated  to  be  used  throughout  Trefann,  that 
substitution  of  a  new  plan  would  mean  that 


there  would  be  clear  evidence  now  of  the 
provision  of  that  kind  of  a  facility  for  the  per- 
sons who  are  going  to  remain  in  that  area  in 
their  own  homes.  This  is  a  matter  of  fan- 
tastic concern  to  a  person  in  that  area. 
Assuming  his  home  is  going  to  remain,  is  he 
going  to  be  faced  suddenly  with  a  housing 
standards  requirement,  which  is  going  to 
require  him  to  spend  a  certain  number  of 
dollars  to  bring  his  home  up  to  the  standard 
which  is  required  for  that  area,  without  his 
having  the  least  idea  where  he  can  go  and 
get  in  one  central  place  the  benefit  of  these 
composite  services  which  he  would  require? 

If  this  were  done,  if  such  a  provision  were 
made,  I  think  that  one  could  do  a  great  deal 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  a  large  number 
of  people  in  the  renovation  and  mainten- 
ance of  their  property,  and  avoid  the  problem 
of  having  to  expropriate  and  use  the  bull- 
dozer system. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  when  I  came 
back,  in  reply  to  the  Minister,  if  urban  re- 
newal was  taking  place  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Minister  has  indicated  he  thinks  it  was 
taking  place,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
anything  other  than  a  few  suggestions;  but 
it  is  not  taking  place  that  way.  I  would 
specifically  ask  the  Minister  if  the  community 
plaiming  branch  could  not,  in  the  Don  Mount 
area  of  Hamilton  Street,  provide  definitive 
guidance  and  assistance  for  this  rehabilitation 
part  of  the  scheme,  so  that  people  can  go  to 
one  central  place  and  get  the  benefit  of  advice 
on  the  composite  problems  which  are  involved 
in  asking  anyone  to  renovate  his  home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  mem- 
i)er  that  the  department  has  three  manuals 
prepared  for  guidance  in  urban  renewal 
schemes.  The  manuals  provide  and  recom- 
mends that  there  should  be  meetings  held 
between  the  municipal  redevelopment  officers 
and   the   local   people. 

In  the  city  of  Hamilton  which  I  have 
visited  on  a  number  of  occasions  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  where  an  urban  re- 
newal project  and  scheme  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time,  that  is  exactly— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  about  as  much  as 
you  can  say  for  it— it  is  under  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  have  made  good 
progress,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  member.  And 
there  has  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  good 
relationship  between  the  project  officers  and 
the  local  citizens  who  have  been  affected  and 
who  are  in  the  area  of  the  urban  renewal 
scheme. 
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It  may  be  a  matter  of  personalities  but  the 
municipality  are  the  people  to  perform  this 
portion  of  the  task. 

Insofar  as  offices  available  to  give  advice 
are  concerned,  with  respect  to  financing  of 
rehabilitation  of  stnictures  and  so  on,  there 
again,  the  project  officers,  who  are  engaged 
by  the  city— and  we  pay  a  portion,  what  do 
we  pay,  25  per  cent  of  their  costs?— the  proj- 
ect officers  are  the  ones  who  are  charged  with 
that  responsibility.  If  they  are  not  perform- 
ing their  responsibilities  adequately,  then  I 
suggest  their  employers— who  in  this  case 
happen  to  be  the  city  council— are  the  ones 
who  should  be  pressing  that  they  do  this. 

In  the  case  of  Trefann  Court,  I  am  advised 
that  we  do  not  have  at  the  present  time,  a 
programme  or  scheme  for  consideration  and 
I  know  that  the  matter  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  development  officers  for  the  city 
for  some  time.  There  have  been  some  prob- 
lems and  when  we  receive  the  new  plan  of 
what  is  recommended  or  requested  by  the 
city,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  examine 
it  and  so  will  our  partners  in  the  financing 
end  of  it,  the  CMHC  people.  But  at  the 
moment  I  cannot  give  you  too  much  advice 
on  what  is  going  to  take  place  in  Trefann 
Court  l^ecause  that  matter  has  not  yet  been 
settled.  I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  been  settled 
at  the  city  level. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  few  comments 
first  on  the  lower  town  urban  renewal  pro- 
ject and  ask  the  Minister  a  question  or  two. 

I  think  we  have  encountered  in  that  pro- 
ject the  same  problems  that  the  member  for 
Riverdale  was  referring  to,  regarding  several 
projects  in  Toronto.  The  Minister  has  said 
that  there  were  people  in  the  area  who  were 
advising  the  people  who  were  going  to  be 
dispossessed  of  their  homes  or  who  were 
going  to  be  expropriated.  This  is  true,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  town  urban  renewal 
project,  the  people,  the  consultants,  came 
after  the  scheme  was  a  public  scheme.  Some 
of  the  people  in  the  area  were  consulted  by 
the  people  working  for  the  city  or  the  pro- 
vincial government,  but  there  were  no  con- 
sultants available  during  the  studies  that 
were  being  made. 

In  that  project,  again,  I  think  that  some 
of  the  planners  were  thinking  of  taking  pos- 
sibly one-quarter  of  the  land  for  high-rise 
ap.irtments.  There  again  was  a  project  where 
people  had  been  living  for  three  or  four 
generations,  who  were  going  to  be  displaced 
completely  in  order  to  bring  in  people  to  live 
in    tiiose    high-rise    apartments.    The    people 


in  that  area— I  mentioned  that  in  a  previous 
speech— are  in  the  category  of  a  $4,000  or 
$5,000-a-year  salary  and  if  you  took  away 
that  choice  land  to  construct  high-rise  apart- 
ments, there  would  be  no  room  available 
whatsover  for  people  in  the  middle  income 
class.  In  any  community  I  think  we  need  that 
kind  of  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire 
project  would  have  taken  care  of  a  large 
complex  of  high-rise  apartments  and  then 
the  balance  would  have  been  for  lower  rental 
accommodation.  No  provisions  whatsoever 
were  being  made  for  the  provision  of  single 
or  double  dwellings  which  I  believe  are 
necessary  in  an  area. 

The  Minister  has  said  that  the  first  con- 
sideration in  an  urban  renewal  scheme  was 
people.  Well  in  that  scheme  people  in  that 
area— and  they  are  my  constituents,  people 
with  whom  I  have  been  raised  and  with 
whom  I  live— are  going  to  be  scattered  all 
over  the  place.  One-third  of  the  population 
would  have  had  to  be  moved.  And  in  many 
cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would  have  had 
to  move  not  only  away  from  Ottawa  but 
away  from  this  province,  becauses  there  are 
some  opportunities  for  purchasing  homes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  they 
can  purchase  them  in  Ottawa. 

One  of  the  questions  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Minister  is  what  provisions  are  being 
made  in  that  project  for  commercial  use?  I 
know  one  part  of  the  project  was  to  be  for  a 
shopping  centre,  but  I  think  in  any  of  those 
projects  you  forget  the  small  merchants  who 
have  been  there  for  many  years  and  who 
cannot  continue  to  operate  in  a  scheme  like 
that  if  they  have  to  go  to  a  large  shopping 
centre. 

Second,  what  is  being  done  regarding  the 
expropriation  of  properties  that  are  due  for 
demoHtion  in  the  scheme?  I  understand  that 
a  lot  of  those  people  have  found  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  tenants  to  go  into  their 
iiome.  I  understand  also  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sible need  for  some  $8  million  for  expropria- 
tion purposes,  although  there  is  approximately 
$2  million  now  available. 

So  when  is  this  project  going  to  be  imple- 
mented? When  are  those  expropriations  going 
to  take  place  and  what  is  being  done  for  the 
small  merchant  in  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  available  at  this  time 
of  night  during  the  estimates  of  the  depart- 
ment, details  such  as  the  hon.  member  has 
requested.  For  example,  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  small  merchant;  I  would  have 
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to  look  at  the  report  of  the  scheme  to  see 
what  is  going  to  take  place  with  regard  to 
that. 

Now,  with  great  respect,  I  would  suggest 
that  if  you  would  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  examine  this  matter,  I  will  try  to  get  an 
answer,  but  I  cannot  get  it  tonight. 

In  Ottawa  there  have  been  two  urban 
renewal  projects.  The  Preston  Street  one 
is  nearing  completion  and  in  the  lower 
town,  which  is  the  one  with  which  the  mem- 
ber is  concerned,  an  appraisal  subcommittee 
has  been  set  up  and  I  presume  that  is  a  sub- 
committee to  recommend  or  to  examine  the 
appraisals  that  have  been  placed  on  properties 
that  are  to  be  acquired. 

The  city  has  the  necessary  approval  to 
acquire  properties  that  were  offered  and  that 
were  originally  stated  to  be  acquired.  The 
city  is  still  studying  the  consultants'  refined 
schemes.  I  say  that  the  lower  town  project  is 
proceeding  and  I  would  also  presume  that 
the  matters  that  you  have  mentioned  here  this 
evening  are  matters  that  are  known  to  the 
city  of  Ottawa  authorities  who  are  dealing 
with  this  scheme. 

I  might  say  that  some  time  ago  I  was  in 
Ottawa  and  toured  the  area  of  lower  town 
and  stopped  and  discussed  the  scheme  with 
a  number  of  local  residents  and  satisfied  my- 
self that  the  local  residents— and  I  spoke  to 
more  than  one  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
leaders  in  the  community— were  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  urban  renewal  project  and  the 
manner  that  had  been  used  by  the  chief 
project  ofiicer,  who  is  a  Mr.  Peter  Burns  and 
who  in  my  estimation,  and  that  of  my  staff, 
has  done  a  very  good  job  in  promoting  and 
working  with  the  people  involved  in  the 
lower  town  scheme. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  other  detail  you  have 
asked  me  about  is  concerned,  I  beg  your 
indulgence,  and  will  try  to  get  the  information 
for  you,  but  I  could  not  have  it  here  this 
evening. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  tell  us 
when  section  20,  the  urban  renewal  section, 
was  put  into  The  Planning  Act,  how  many 
years  ago?  Fifteen  years  ago,  am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  think  that  it 
was  15  years  ago,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  recollection  is  that  when  I 
was  on  the  North  York  council  there  was  a 
small  urban  renewal  scheme  at  that  time. 
What  I  was  trying  to  get  at— and  I  am  sure 
the  Minister's  figures  go  back  this  far— is  that 


since  its  inception,  and  it  is  not  that  old, 
how  many  urban  renewal  schemes  have  been 
carried  on  successfully  to  completion  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Perhaps  you  might  be 
satisfied  with  this  figure  which  is  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  department,  and  that  is 
that  the  estimated  total  commitment  since 
1958  is  $75  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  total  committal,  but 
what  I  am  particularly  interested  in,  as  were 
the  members  for  Ottawa,  Riverdale  and 
Hamilton,  three  of  the  big  cities,  is  that  these 
schemes  do  not  seem  to  be  moving  as  these 
particular  members  would  like  to  see  them 
move.  Certainly  as  we  read  the  papers  we 
do  not  seem  to  read  about  any  of  these 
scheme  being  successfully  carried  through, 
which  causes  me  to  wonder  whether,  notwith- 
standing the  words  of  the  Minister  that 
"everything  is  under  control  and  we  are 
moving  along  nicely",  our  system  of  urban 
renewal  cannot  be  very  substantially  im- 
proved. 

Now  over  the  10-year  period,  the  Min- 
ister says,  there  is  a  commitment  of  $75 
million  and  that  is  a  joint  municipal-provin- 
cial-federal commitment  of  $75  million;  I 
would  suspect  that  only  a  fraction  of  that 
has  been  spent,  though  the  $75  million  may 
have  been  committed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  think  that  is  the 
amount  spent. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  used  the  word,  "com- 
mitment"; perhaps  you  were  in  error. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Up  until  the  end  of 
1966. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  The 
Minister  said  "spent." 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  can  protect  him- 
self; he  is  a  big  fellow  and  does  not  need 
your  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  words  I  should 
have  used  were  "spent"  and  "committed," 
including  the  commitments  for  this  current 
year— so  everybody  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  let  me  ask:  Those  figures 
by  themselves  do  not  mean  a  great  deal  be- 
cause Ontario's  share  of  that  is  25  per  cent  of 
$75  milhon— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  $18  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  —spent  and  committed  by  this 
government  in  a  period  of  10  years— less  than 
10  years,  nine  years. 
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Now,  of  that  Ontario  expenditure,  how 
many  projects  of  urban  renewal  can  you 
say  have  been  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Four— Windsor,  Sarnia, 
Kingston  and  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Singer:  Four  only. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Including  the  To- 
ronto ones:  Alexandra  Park,  Moss  Park  and 
Regent  Park  South— that  makes  seven.  Half 
a  dozen! 

Mr.  Singer:  Half  a  dozenl 

Well,  it  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  fantastic  rate  of  urban  renewal  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  must 
cause  us  to  wonder,  if  in  our  experience  over 
a  10-year  period,  we  have  only  completed 
six  or  seven,  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
right  system.  Pittsburgh,  Detroit  and  New 
York  have  huge  schemes  and  many  of  the  big 
American  cities  have  made  fantastic  strides 
over  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 
As  I  say,  the  glowing  words  of  the  Minister 
are  fine  but  the  record  of  performance  just 
does  not  seem  to  back  up  the  glowing  words. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
Minister  have  any  information  as  to  what 
courses  are  available  in  town  planning,  or 
whatever  the  proper  term  is  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  to  try  to  solve  some  part  of  the 
problem  of  staffing  not  only  his  department 
but  the  planning  agencies  throughout  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  a  postgraduate  course.  Waterloo, 
and  Brock  University  in  Niagara  have  courses 
in  this  particular  specialty.  Then  of  course 
there  are  a  great  number  of  seminars  and 
conferences  sponsored  by  the  community 
planning  association  of  Canada,  Ontario 
branch,  with  which  we  cooperate.  There  are 
municipal  conferences  that  we  sponsor  our- 
selves in  the  smaller  communities  outside  of 
the  Metro  area  to  create  interest  and  knowl- 
edge and  disseminate  information  and  knowl- 
edge regarding  community  planning  and  its 
associated  subjects. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
suggest  to  the  Minister  that  perhaps  he 
should  take  this  up  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  with  a  view  to  having 
tins  kind  of  course  in  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  and  see  whether  it  is 
not   possible   to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  a  very  good  point. 
I  h:i\c  already  made  that  suggestion. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
have  already  done  that! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  but  at  that  level 
the  course  would  not  be  available.  The  same 
kind  of  a  course  that  is  now  available  at 
Varsity  is  for  people  who  have  engineering 
degrees  or  degrees  in  geography  or  some- 
one of  those  associated  subjects.  The  com- 
munity colleges  would  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  a  course  for  a  person  who  would 
become  a  member  of  a  staff  of  a  large  com- 
mimity  planning  branch  of  a  municipality,  or 
could  act  as  a  planner  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities. I  think  that  is  the  object  that  The 
Department  of  Education  are  trying  to  reach 
anyway,  and  they  are  paying  attention  to 
this  request. 

Mr.  Singer:  These  other  universities  the 
Minister  talked  about— do  they  provide  under- 
graduate or  graduate  courses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  understand  it  is  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Toronto.  Undergraduate 
at  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Singer:  Undergraduate  at  Waterloo. 
Do  they  give  a  degree? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes.  Then  of  course, 
there  are  other  courses  available  at  McGill 
and  University  of  British  Columbia  and,  I 
think,  several  others  in  Canada  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Manitoba  and  Laval. 

Mr.  Chairman:  1402  carried? 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister 
in  regard  to  the  townsite  development  project 
at  Timagami.  Last  fall  there  were  tenders 
called.  As  I  understand  it  there  were  no 
bidders,  and  they  were  to  re-tender  in 
Febmary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:   Is  that  for  water  and 

sewer  services? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  contract  has  been 
signed. 

Mr.  Smith:  When  will  the  serviced  land  be 
available  as  serviced  lots,  and  has  the  depart- 
ment set  a  price  on  the  lots  as  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  think  that  the 
price  has  been  set,  because  we  have  just 
signed  the  contract  for  the  services.  As  soon 
as  we  have  all  the  information  we  will  set 
the  price  for  the  land. 
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The  work  is  progressing  and  I  understand 
the  contractor  is  to  start  work  very  soon.  The 
contract  that  I  have  just  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  department,  is  to  be  completed  in  August. 

Mr.  Smith:  Are  the  negotiations  going  on 
with  the  Ontario  housing  corporation,  in 
regard  to  the  corporation's  acquiring  some  of 
the  lots? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Not  at  the  present  time, 
no;  because  it  is  our  hope  that  the  lots  will 
be  taken  up  by  persons  who  will  be  in  a 
position  to  construct  their  own  homes  without 
assistance  from  the  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion. 

Vote  1402  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1403: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  1403:  The 
Minister  initiated  last  year  a  system  of 
licensing  municipal  accountants,  which  I 
think  was  a  very  good  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Excuse  me,  they  are 
municipal  auditors.  That  was  not  begun  last 
year.    It  was  about  ten  years  ago,   I  think. 

Mr.  Singer:  Ten  years  ago.  Compulsory 
licensing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Compulsory  licensing  of 
municipal  auditors  was  begun  at  least  ten 
years  ago,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  was  the  variation  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Last  year  we  began 
licensing  assessors  from  January  1,  1966. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like 
to  ask  for  a  little  bit  of  guidance.  Under 
which  of  the  votes  is  it  appropriate  to  discuss 
municipal  financing  generally  in  the  province? 
Would  that  be  best  dealt  with  entirely  under 
vote  1405,  and  should  the  remarks  under 
this  vote  be  restricted  to  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  wish  to  talk  about  the 
financing    from    the    standpoint    of    grants? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  want  to  discuss  the  whole 
problem  of  municipal  financing  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  province.  It  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate. The  heading  "municipal  finance" 
seems  to  be  a  very  good- 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  would  appear  that  way 
from  the  heading,  but  actually,  this,  as  you 
know,  is  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
branch  only. 


Mr.  Renwick:  So  you  would  say  that  it 
would  come  under  1405  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  from  what  you  tell  me 
so  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  matter  could  be 
more  properly  discussed  under  the  estimates 
of  The  Provincial  Treasurer's  Department? 
That  I  think  is  the  place  for  what  you  want 
to  discuss.  You  do  not  want  to  discuss  a 
particular  grant,  I  am  sure  of  that;  and  so 
it  does  not  come  within  these  estimates. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  I  think,  would  be  the 
proper  place. 

Mr.  Renwick:  With  the  usual  graciousness 
of  the  Chairman  I  think  we  will  try  to  get 
what  remarks  we  have  under  1405. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  hear  it  at  that 
time  and  find  out  how  far  we  get.  Under 
1403,   please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  1403,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  interested,  indeed  I  was  quite  fascinated, 
by  the  brochure,  or  the  letter  of  direction,  or 
instruction,  or  the  statement  that  the  Minis- 
ter sent  out  on  the  question  of  municipal 
financial  reporting  in  Ontario,  dated  Novem- 
ber, 1966.  Would  the  Minister  care  to  elab- 
orate on  his  plans,  or  is  this  statement  pretty 
much  a  self-explanatory  statement?  What 
progress  has  been  made  since  1966  to  develop 
some  form  of  uniform  and  adequate  municipal 
financial  reporting  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  part  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  department  began  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  became 
serious  about  it  some  time  last  year.  1  have 
had  some  slight  experience  in  examining  a 
municipal  auditor's  report  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  fine  document,  but 
there  were  not  very  many  people  who  could 
understand  them,  including  myself.  They  did 
not  seem  to  provide  the  statistical  information 
that  would  indicate  to  a  citizen— as  a  taxpayer 
or  an  investor  who  might  be  the  purchaser  of 
a  large  debenture  issue— as  to  exactly  what  the 
financial  position  of  the  municipality  was.  So, 
in  cooperation  and  in  consultation  with  one 
of  the  assistant  Deputy  Ministers  in  the 
department— he  in  turn  is  a  chartered  account- 
ant, sir,  a  man  of  very  broad  experience  in 
municipal  administration,  particularly  at  the 
financial  end,  we  have  developed  an  associate 
group  from  a  number  of  chartered  account- 
ants who  are  considered  to  be  among 
the  top  accounting  people  in  the  country.  In 
cooperation  also  with  a  number  of  municipal 
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treasurers,  they  are  working  towards  develop- 
ing more  meaningful  financial  statements  for 
municipalities. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  it,  but  I 
th:nk  that  my  letter  pretty  well  explains 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  and  the  results 
that  we  are  hoping  to  achieve.  We  already 
have,  I  believe,  made  preparations  so  that 
the  audit  reports  for  the  municipalities  for  the 
year  1967,  will  be  presented  on  new  forms. 
That,  we  hope,  will  present  a  more  realistic 
financial  picture  than  it  has  been  possible  to 
(>\tract  from  the  forms  that  ha\'e  been  used 
for  so  many  years.  I  think  that  is  about  the 
sizi'  of  the  work  that  we  are  undertaking  in 
that  regard. 

A  financial  statement  may  produce  informa- 
tion, for  instance,  to  show  the  source  of 
funds  that  have  been  used  in  capital  pro- 
grammes, where  and  how  they  will  be  repaid, 
and  all  sorts  of  information  of  that  kind  that 
the  accoimtants  and  the  finance  people  tell 
me  would  be  much  more  desirable  than  what 
is  now  contained  in  the  average  auditor's 
report.  I  think  if  >ou  examine  the  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  you  have,  it  would  indicate 
pretty  well  what  is  being  attempted. 

Now,  as  I  said,  we  have  already  prepared 
the  format  of  the  new  report  and  our  staff 
people  are  now  holding  seminars  with  num- 
bers of  municipal  auditors,  in  various  parts  of 
the  province  to  explain  the  new  format  to 
them,  to  prepare  them  so  that  when  they  start 
working  on  their  auditors'  reports  for  the 
activities  in  the  year  1967  they  will  under- 
stand the  new  forms  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  form  has  been  changed. 

I  met  a  friend  of  mine  in  my  own  home 
town  a  couple  of  months  ago.  He  is  an 
accountant,  a  chartered  accountant  with  one 
of  the  firms  in  the  north  country;  he  had 
attended  a  seminar  which  was  held  in  Sud- 
bury and  told  me  how  pleased  he  was  to  see 
that  the  department  was  coming  out  with  this 
new  form  and  how  valuable  it  was  going  to 
be  from  the  point  of  view,  in  his  opinion, 
of  the  taxpayer  and  the  investor  in  municipal 
bonds  and  debentures.  I  have  also  met  a 
mimber  of  other  accountants  who  have  shown 
great  interest  in  this  and  have  given  it  their 
approval. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
was  so  interested  in  the  statement  which  the 
Minister  very  kindly  sent  to  all  the  members 
about  this  financial  reporting  was  that  just 
because  I  gness  I  was  completely  naive  about 
it  I  had  thought  that  since  municipal  financing 
was  dependent  so  much  on  debenture  sales  to 
the  inv<>sting  public,  and  pretty  sophisticated 


investing  public  as  a  tradition,  that  by  and 
large  the  financial  data  which  the  investors, 
the  institutional  investors  would  require, 
would  have  long  since  led  to  an  adequate 
form  of  municipal  accounting.  Well  ap- 
l^arently  that  is  not  so,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  tlic  Minister,  if  this  is  the  appropriate 
place  to  discuss  it,  would  he  comment  about 
miuiicipal  financing  and  what  assistance  this 
particular  branch  provides  to  municipalities 
in  floating  their  issues  of  debentures,  where 
is  the  market  now  for  municipal  debentures, 
and  who   are  the  principal  investors? 

I  have  had  only  a  cursory  acquaintance 
witli  it,  but  it  has  been  my  understanding 
that  wliercas  many  years  ago  or  even  until 
a  few  years  ago,  the  institutions  in  Canada 
]:)y  and  large  had  a  fairly  substantial 
portfolio,  percentage-wise,  of  municipal  securi- 
ties in  proportion  to  other  investments  such 
as  mortgage.  Dominion  of  Canada  bonds, 
provincial  bonds,  provincial  guaranteed  bonds 
and  stocks  and  so  on,  that  changes  have 
taken  place  and  that  by  and  large  there  is 
not  nearly  the  institutional  market  available 
in  Canada  now  for  municipal  bonds. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  assistance  this 
department  or  this  division  of  the  department 
gives  to  municipalities  in  arranging  their 
financing,  whether  they  provide  any  detailed 
guidance  to  the  preparation  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  required,  how  many  of  the 
municipalities  are  able  to  raise  money  by 
debentures  independently  of  the  government 
operation  —  independently  of  the  provincial 
government,  that  is,  how  many  are  financially 
stable  and  credit-worthy  enough  that  they  can 
raise  money  elsewhere?  And  to  what  extent, 
for  example,  is  the  mimicipal  bond  market 
now  dependent  on  investment  from  either 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom 
rather  than  from  the  institutions  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
I  cannot  give  the  information  to  the  hon. 
member  as  to  the  amount  of  financing  other 
than  through  some  government  agency.  But 
in  1966  the  municipalities  and  the  separate 
school  boards  borrowed  from  the  public 
$165  million,  which  is  almost  48  per  cent  of 
their  total  borrowings.  They  borrowed  $51 
million  under  federal  programmes  and  bor- 
rowed $130  million  under  provincial  pro- 
grammes. The  provincial  programmes  include 
funds  in  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  vote,  I  think  it  is,  for  drainage.  Oh,  it 
is  tile  drainage,  that  is  Treasury. 

But  they  include  Ontario  municipal  im- 
jirovement     corporation,     Ontario    water    re- 
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sources  commission,  the  Ontario  education 
capital  aid  corporation.  So  the  municipahties 
borrowed  a  total  of  $346  million;  munici- 
palities and  separate  school  boards,  $346 
million,  of  which  $165  milHon  came  from  the 
public,  $51  million  from  federal  programmes 
and  $130  million  from  provincial  programmes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  Min- 
ister have  any  indication  where  the  bulk  of 
the  public  buying  comes  from;  from  what 
institutions  or  whether  it  comes  from  Canada 
or  the  province  or  abroad? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  think  that  the 
bvilk  of  the  borrowings  from  the  public  come 
from  Canadian  institutions.  I  am  advised 
there  was  very  little  American  borrowing  last 
year. 

Last  year  during  the  last  session  of  the 
House  you  will  remember  that  an  Act  was 
passed  to  incorporate  the  Ontario  education 
capital  aid  corporation.  It  receives  funds,  or 
Ontario  receives  funds,  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  the  contributions  made  to 
the  Canada  pension  plan  and  the  Ontario 
capital  aid  corporation  was  incorporated  to 
purchase  the  bonds  of  municipalities  and 
school  boards. 

We  agreed  then— and  I  should  not  be  dis- 
cussing this  because  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  should  be  giving  you  these  facts— 
but  we  agreed  then  that  we  would  loan  these 
funds  to  our  municipalities  and  school  boards 
at  a  rate  almost  at  cost  that  we  pay  the 
federal  government.  I  think  that  during  the 
year  1966  there  were  two  rates,  I  think  there 
was  one  time  it  was  5%  and  another  time  it 
was  5^/^.    The  average  was  SVe. 

Now  that  had  the  effect  of  course  of 
placing  into  the  capital  aid  corporation  all 
the  borrowings  for  schools  and  the  school 
boards  as  a  result  of  that  have  saved  some 
considerable  sums. 

I  had  that  figure  in  my  remarks  yesterday. 
Yes,  from  May  20  until  December  31  last 
year,  we  handled  in  our  department,  we 
received  offers,  that  is  requests  to  purchase 
debentures,  to  a  total  of  382  offers  for  a 
figure  of  about  $175  million.  And  we  pur- 
chased 225  of  these  debentures  by  December 
31  for  a  total  of  $121,097,000.  With  money 
available  for  school  debentures  at  5V2  per 
cent,  of  course  the  market  then  became,  I 
think,  a  little  easier  for  the  other  municipal 
issues  and  it  was  not  necessary,  apparently, 
for  any  municipality,  or  very  few  munici- 
palities, to  go  to  the  United  States  to 
purchase  funds. 


Now,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
set  up  a  new  section  in  the  branch  we 
were  able  to  acquire  the  services  of  a  man 
who  had  been  involved  in  a  large  financial 
house  here  in  the  city  and  who  had  many 
years  experience  in  processing  applications 
for  borrowings  by  school  boards  and  munici- 
palities. He  has  given  a  great  deal  of  assist- 
ance in  satisfying  inquiries  coming  to  us  from 
municipalities,  in  advising  them  about  the 
market  and  market  trends  and  then  working 
in  processing  debentures  that  are  acceptable 
to  the  capital  aid  corporation. 

In  many  cases  he  and  his  staff  have  made 
themselves  available  to  municipalities  in  pre- 
paring their  financial  statements  so  that  when 
they  went  to  the  Ontario  municipal  board  for 
approval  of  a  debenture  issue,  or  went  to 
the  market,  they  were  able  to  present  the  best 
financial  picture  that  they  could  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  rate.  I  think  that  in 
that  way  we  are  providing  service  to  the 
municipalities  and  the  school  boards  of  the 
province  and  with  our  quietly  enlarging  staff, 
I  think  that  we  will  be  able  to  improve  that 
service. 

I  had  a  thought  one  time  on  which  I  have 
not  gone  into  detail,  but  it  might  very  well 
be  considered:  that  as  a  function  of  the  de- 
partment we  might  make  a  closer  examination 
of  capital  funds  that  are  available  in  the 
market. 

If  we  had  a  closer  liaison  between  the 
financial  people  who  know  what  trends  there 
are  in  availability  of  money,  we  might  then  be 
able  to  instruct  municipalities  as  to  how  they 
should  handle  their  borrowings  and  instead 
of  Ijorrowing  in  May  perhaps  they  should 
borrow  in  November. 

I  am  just  using  that  example  as  an  argu- 
ment. I  have  not  developed  the  idea  to  any 
extent,  but  I  think  that  that  is  an  area  of 
service  that  might  be  examined.  It  would 
mean  that  temporary  financing  would  have  to 
be  arranged  through  banks,  or  through  what- 
ever institutions  may  be  available.  However, 
I  think  we  are  making  some  impression  on  the 
numicipal  treasurers  and  on  the  heads  of 
municipalities  that  we  have  a  service  here 
which  can  be  made  available  at  no  cost  to 
the  municipalities.  With  our  redesigned 
auditor's  statement,  it  is  my  hope  that  will 
provide  a  more  meaningful  picture  of  the 
finances  of  a  municipality  and  its  internal 
workings. 

I  suggest  to  the  average  ratepayer  who 
wants  to  know  where  his  money  is  going,  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  trace  where 
it  has  come  from  and  where  it  has  gone. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Suclbur>'):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ip.isht  I  ask  about  this  municipal  suh.sidics 
hranch?  Try  as  I  mi'jht,  in  tlio  pubhc  accounts 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1966,  I  cannot 
idcntifv  any  organization  known  as  the  muni- 
cipal subsidies  branch.  I  take  it  that  it  must 
be  a  new  branch.  Is  it  the  one  that  looks 
after    the    payments    to    Toronto    exclusively? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooncr:  No- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  ask  that  humourously. 
I  asked  it  perfectly  seriously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooncr:  I  will  accept  it  as  being 
very  serious,  but  it  is  the  branch  that 
examines  applications  for  subsidies  of  various 
kinds  that  are  paid  to  municipalities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  kind  of  subsidies  are 
paid?  I  tried  to  get  a  subsidy  for  the  building 
of  a  roatl  and  the  cash  register  closed  in  such 
a  fierce  manner  that  I  was  in  danger  of  losing 
my  fingers.  What  are  the  types  of  subsidies 
that  are  paid,  other  than  .subway  construction 
and  GO-transit  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooncr:  If  you  are  talking  about 
<i  subsidy  on  a  road,  I  suggest  with  very  great 
respect,  that  you  know  very  well  that  you 
have  to  go  to  The  Department  of  Highways 
for  it.  Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  understanding  of  the  word 
"subsidy"  is  that  it  is  payment  of  money  for 
a  specific  project,  for  a  specific  purpose.  It 
has  been  known  in  federal-provincial  financ- 
ing v\'CT  since  just  after  Confederation,  and 
I  might  add,  sir,  that  I  studied  very  carefully 
the  several  heads  from  page  M13  to  page 
M38,  inclusive,  of  the  public  accounts  and 
1  cannot  find  anything  there  that  might  prop- 
(  riy  be  dcscrii.ed  as  a  subsidy,  so  I  am  merely 
asking  what  this  branch  does  other  than  look 
after  the  financing  of  Toronto. 

lion.  Mr.  Spooncr:  This  ])ranch  pays  subsi- 
dies under  the  municipal  works  assistance 
programme;  it  attends  to  the  payment  of  the 
loans  that  were  made  under  this  federal 
programme;  it  pays  subsidies  under  the  Cen- 
tennial grants  programme;  it  pays  subsidies 
under  the  winter  works  incentive  programme; 
it  looks  after  the  payment  (;f  numicipal  un- 
conditional grants;  it  pays  the  subsidies  imder 
Ihe  Fire  Departments  Act  and  The  Police 
Act,  The  Drainage  Act,  The  Municipal  Tax 
Assistance  Act,  The  Planning  Act,  The  Assess- 
ment Act,  and  it  also  looks  after  payment  of 
tlu;  numicipal  taxes  on  tenant-occupied  pro- 
vincial prcpcrty,  and  sundry  other  grants  and 
subsidies. 


Mr  Chairman:  Is  vote  1403  carried? 

Mr.  Rcnwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  re\ert  to  municipal  finance  for  a  moment 
and  the  idea  that  tlie  Minister  was  putting 
forward  as  to  what  function  the  municipal 
finance  branch  may  provide  in  the  future. 
I  would  think  that  the  department  should, 
at  some  point,  head  toward  the  goal  of  having 
all  municipal  financing,  which  is  done  in  the 
public  money  market,  done  by  public  tender, 
rather  than  by  private  negotiation  or  by  the 
use  of  some  fiscal  agent  placed  for  a  particular 
municipality. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  peculiarly  in 
the  municipal  finance  field,  municipalities,  if 
they  are  relying  on  traditional  investors 
through  a  private  negotiation  sale,  or  if  they 
are  relying  on  the  same  sort  of  atmosphere 
through  a  fiscal  agent  arrangement  for  that 
particular  municipality,  are  likely,  over  the 
long  run,  perhaps  to  pay  more  for  their 
money  than  if  there  were  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  proposition  that  in  the  municipal 
field,  sales  of  debentures  should  be  by  way 
of  public  tender  and  that  they  would  be 
open  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  the 
highest  bidder  got  the  purchase  of  the  de- 
bentures. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has  any  particular 
thoughts  on  that  aspect  of  the  financing,  be- 
cause I  know  that  in  the  United  States,  under 
The  Public  Utilities  Act,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  public  utilities— which,  of  course,  in 
the  United  States  are  much  more  in  private 
hands— are  now  required  by  law,  in  most  of 
the  states,  to  use  the  public  tender  system  to 
ensure  the  rate.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularly important  when  the  rates  are  now  so 
high.  When  you  see  that  the  province  of 
Quebec  is  paying— I  think  the  newspaper  said 
6.25  per  cent  for  ten  year  bonds— it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  municipalities  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  are  going  to  be  paying  relatively 
high  rates  of  interest  even  though  there  has 
been  some  minor  easing  of  the  money  market. 
This  particular  branch  of  the  department,  I 
think,  should  be  interested  not  only  in  the 
matters  that  the  Minister  has  referred  to 
about  the  accounting  and  reporting  of  muni- 
cipalities, but  also  as  to  the  actual  methods 
by  which  the  debentures  are  floated  on  the 
public  market. 

I  would  hope  that  next  year,  perhaps,  the 
Minister  would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  us 
with  some  more  statistical  information  as  to 
the  number  of  municipalities  which  have  gone 
to  the  public  market;  who  by  and  large  have 
bought  the  bonds;  what  are  the  rates  that  the 
bonds  have  been  able  to   be  purchased   at; 
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what  the  range  of  the  interest  rate  on  the 
various  bonds,  depending  on  the  credit  rating 
of  particular  municipaUties,  might  be,  and 
other  such  pertinent  data,  because  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  important  field  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  agree  with  you.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  our  advice  that  whenever  possible, 
municipalities  should  call  for  tenders  for  their 
bond  issues.  I  agree  with  you.  But  that  is 
not  always  possible,  because  there  are  local 
conditions  and  there  are  market  conditions, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth,  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  instances,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  promote  this  in  some  of  the  communities 
farther  removed  from  Toronto,  where  in  many 
areas  the  council,  through  its  clerk-treasurer, 
could  very  well  sell  many  thousands  of  dollars 
of  local  debentures  right  in  their  own  com- 
munity. The  number  of  municipalities  that 
have  tried  that  with  some  considerable  suc- 
cess has  been  surprising. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  The  prov- 
ince could  do  it  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  the  province  could 
do  that,  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  but  it  is  one  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Sometimes  though  there 
is  no  great  advantage  in  a  municipality  calling 
for  tenders,  because  the  successful  tenderer 
may  have  bid  too  high  and  then  he  cannot 
unload  the  issue  and  you  end  up  by  being 
in  a  poorer  position  than  you  were  before 
you  called  for  tenders.  So  that  I  think  the 
municipal  councils  have  been  pretty  careful, 
I  suggest  to  you,  in  dealing  with  these 
matters.  I  know  that  there  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  much  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  handling  of  matters  of  issues 
of  municipal  debentures  than  I  am,  and  I  am 
sure  if  that  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  make 
certain  presentations  to  the  House  in  the  light 
of  his  experience  that  he  would  be  able  to 
tell  us  of  some  of  the  pitfalls  that  there  are 
in  this  particular  financing  game. 

However,  I  suggest  to  you  that  my  pre- 
vious statement  was  that  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  analyze  to  see  if  we  could  be  of 
service  to  the  municipalities  by  having  market 
analysis  and  money  analysis  and  things  of 
that  kind  that  might  be  of  some  help  to  the 
municipalities  in  a  general  way.  We  are  giv- 
ing some  consideration  to  that  and  I  hope 
that  through  a  period  of  time  I  may  be  able 
to  develop  some  additional  service  in  that 
respect  in  the  department. 


Vote  1403  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1404: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-WalkerviUe):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Minister,  on  vote 
1404,  of  the  department  is  studying  the  coun- 
cil management  form  of  government  and  has 
any  recommendations  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  they  are  capable  of  being 
studied,  they  are  studied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  in  the  negative.  If  a  municipality 
wishes  to  appoint  a  manager  there  seems  to 
be  sufficient  authority  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Newman:  Does  the  Minister  not  con- 
sider that  the  council  manager  form  of 
government  has  its  place  in  municipal  admin- 
istration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  consider  that  it  has 
its  place  in  municipal  administration,  yes. 
They  have  a  council  manager  in  your  own 
community  of  Windsor,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  And  very  successful. 
The  same  applies  in  Sarnia.  There  are  other 
municipalities  in  the  province  where  a  person 
could  have  a  title  of  clerk  comptroller,  for 
instance,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he 
is  the  municipal  manager.  I  was  one  my- 
self—at least  I  considered  myself  one  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  if  you  think 
the  council  manager  form  of  government  has 
its  merits,  do  you  not  think  your  department 
should  have  some  type  of  guidelines,  so  that 
municipalities,  were  they  interested,  could 
approach  your  department  and  you  in  turn 
would  inform  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  attempt  to  be  of 
service  in  cases  that  come  to  our  attention 
where  requests  are  made  to  provide  the  in- 
formation and  advice  needed. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  of 
the  assessors  are  now  licensed?  Are  they 
all  licensed?  I  was  under  the  wrong  one,  I 
was  looking  at  accountants  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  was  looking  at  a  report 
of  the  licensing  of  assessors  just  recently 
and  as  at  December  31,  1966,  there  were 
1,261  licences  issued. 

Now  there  are  some  employees  in  assess- 
ment departments  who  on  the  surface  may 
appear  to  be  assessors,  but  really  are  not. 
They  are  employees  of  the  department.   They 
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may  go  out  and  do  census  work,  or  they  may 
go  out  under  instructions  of  an  assessor  to 
measure  buildings.  But  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily assessors,  because  there  are  many  more 
than  1,261  people  working  in  assessment  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Of  those  1,261  who  are 
licensed,  how  many  are  trained  and  how 
many  of  those  did  you  pick  up  just  because 
they  were  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  357  regular 
licences  are  persons  who  are  qualified,  em- 
ployed by  municipalities  in  assessment  work. 
The  564  temporary,  are  those  who  were  in 
assessment  work  without  having  the  course 
of  instruction  from  Queen's  University,  but 
who  are  now  studying  and  are  given  six 
years  maximum  to  take  the  three-year  course. 
Then  340  probationary  licences  are  new  em- 
ployees, coming  into  assessment  work  for  the 
first  time,  who  were  not  in  assessment  work 
prior  to  January  1,  1966  and  who  are  taking 
the  course  also. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  progress 
are  we  making  towards  uniform  assessment? 

I  notice  the  announcement  recently  of  the 
retirement  of  Alf  Gray,  as  assessor  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  the  naming  of  the  re- 
placement. As  we  all  know,  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  always  had  its  own  assessment 
criteria,  happily  referred  to  by  some  as 
the  "Gray  system".  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
with  the  approaching  advent  of  the  new 
chief  assessor  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Metro- 
politan Toronto  will  have  the  system  of 
assessment  as  set  out  in  the  assessment 
manual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  I  may  refer  to  my 
remarks  of  last  night,  I  think  I  can  give  you 
the  information  as  to  the  number  of  areas 
where  we  have  centralized  assessments. 

As  of  January  1,  1967,  there  were  24  coun- 
ties and  five  territorial  districts  that  have 
established  regional  assessment  systems  which 
administer  the  local  assessment  function  for 
member  municipalities.  The  assessment  com- 
missioners and  district  assessors  are  responsi- 
ble for  making  all  assessments  for  tax  pur- 
poses in  529  municipalities  and  163  school 
sections  in  territories  without  municipal 
organization. 

Now  since  January  1,  there  have  been 
one  or  two  additional  districts— two.  Parry 
Sound  and  Timiskaming  are  now  under 
centralized  assessment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  1404  carried? 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  you 
would  not  try  to  cut  off  the  discussion. 

You   have   got   what— about   three-quarters 

of- 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  About  three-quarters  of 
the  municipalities  in  the  province.  I  did 
have  another  figure,  not  here  in  these  remarks, 
which  gave  me  the  population  served,  but  1 
do  not  happen  to  have  that  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  specific  question  is  about 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  because  I  think  it  is 
high  time— I  recognize  it  is  difficult  because 
of  certain  personalities— but  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  Metropolitan  Toronto  had  the  same 
type  of  assessment  as  everybody  else.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that  within  the  fore- 
seeable future  the  assessment  basis  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  will  be  on  the  same  manual 
and  under  the  same  terms  as  the  rest  of  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  believe  it  is  quite 
practical  on  your  part  to  so  anticipate. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  would  not  care  to 
venture  a  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  not  care  to  ven- 
ture a  date,  no. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
point  that  I  wanted  to  discuss  under  this  vote 
and  that  is  the  whole  question  of  exemptions. 
The  answers  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  this 
afternoon  certainly  cleared  up  his  attitude  so 
far  as  what  he  meant  when  Gordon  Sinclair 
said  to  him  and  he  said  to  Gordon  Sinclair, 
whatever  they  said  to  each  other,  he  meant 
he  was  answering  a  question  and  the  matter 
is  under  study  and  when  "Lancelot"  Smith 
comes  along  with  a  report  it  will  be  studied 
a  little  further. 

Now  there  was  a  very  serious  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  select  committee  on  muni- 
cipal affairs,  sir,  insofar  as  exemptions  were 
concerned;  and  the  recommendation  was  not 
directed  just  to  the  exemptions  of  religious 
institutions,  but  to  other  similar  instances- 
Victoria  college  owning  the  land  on  which 
the  Colonnade  stands,  is  a  notorious  example. 
It  seems  rather  ridiculous  to  me  that  because 
of  our  ancient  history  this  kind  of  enterprise 
can  carry  on  to  the  benefit  of  an  educational 
institution  that  receives  a  subsidy  from  this 
province,  and  deprive  the  municipality  of 
very   substantial   revenue. 

An  hon.  member:  It  gets  no  subsidy. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  does  as  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Toronto.    Victoria   college   owns   the 
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land  on  Bloor  Street  where  the  Colonnade 
now  stands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  understand  that  land 
is  assessed  and  pays  taxes  because  it  is  not 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  there  is  an 
exemption. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
there  is  a  business  tax  on  it  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  land  tax  on  it.  But  there  are  numer- 
ous examples  and  perhaps  the  most  notorious 
example,  of  course,  is  provincially-owned 
properties  throughout  the  province  where  you 
still  refuse  to  pay  any  grant  in  lieu  of  educa- 
tional tax.  Even  the  federal  government  after 
suggestions— pretty  hot  and  heavy  suggestions 
—over  a  number  of  years,  now  pays  full 
grants,  in  lieu  of  municipal  tax.  And  the  list 
of  exemptions— I  do  not  know  how  high  the 
figures  are;  somebody  mentioned  the  figure 
of  40  per  cent  exemptions  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto;  I  am  surprised  that  it  is  that  high. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Forty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Singer:  Forty  per  cent,  is  it  that  high? 
Well,  if  it  is  that  high,  it  is  just  very  hard  to 
understand  how  the  tax  bills  are  as  low  as 
they  are.  Those  of  us  in  the  borough  of  North 
York  who  received  their  tax  bills  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  are  just  shaking  our  heads. 
Mine  came  in  two  nights  ago,  I  have  an  in- 
crease of  about  20  per  cent,  $214,  over  last 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  A  total  bill  of  $214  does 

not   mean    anything. 

Mr.   Singer:  The  total  bill  is  now   $1,200. 

Hon.   Mr.   Spooner:   Not  bad. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  bad,  not  bad  at  all;  $100 
a  month,  $3.50  a  day  in  municipal  taxes.  It 
gets  worse  and  worse  as  it  goes  on.  I  have 
been  comparing  notes  with  some  of  my 
wealthy  rural  friends  who  have  the  big  farms 
and  they  are  paying  a  tenth  of  those  taxes. 
But  as  I  get  all  these  remarks  from  time  to 
time  about  everything  going  to  Toronto  or 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  I  see  these  tax 
bills,  and  then  I  look  at  this  list  of  exemptions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  does  not  make  sense. 
Surely  the  burden  has  to  be  more  equitably 
distributed  and  surely  after  all  these  years, 
the  Minister  must  have  some  better  view 
than  waiting  for  Lancelot  insofar  as  dealing 
with  municipal  exemptions  is  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  give  the  answer  that  has  been  given  so 
many  times.    When  the  select  committee  re- 


ported on  this  matter,  it  was  just  shortly 
after  that  time  that  the  Smith  committee  on 
taxation  was  named  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
I  am  just  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  see  the 
Smith  committee  report  and  when  I  do  I 
hope  there  might  be  some  indication  there 
as  to  what  might  be  done  with  respect  to 
eliminating  some  of  these  exemptions,  The 
strange  thing  is,  though,  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  amended  the  Act  a  few  years 
ago  to  preclude  any  more  municipal  fixed 
assessment,  there  are  still  people  who  are 
inquiring  about  that.  Every  once  in  a  while 
they  say,  "Oh,  you  made  a  mistake,  you 
should  have  permitted  us  to  continue  with 
these."  You  know,  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

However,  there  have  been  some  improve- 
ments over  a  period  of  a  few  years  insofar 
as  financial  support  of  municipalities  that  con- 
tain provincially  owned  lands  is  concerned. 
The  reason  we  do  not  pay  taxes  on  the  educa- 
tional portion  is  that  it  would  mean  paying 
double  grants  to  that  particular  municipality. 
I  think  you  understand  that.  Insofar  as  the 
broad  subject  of  financial  support  of  munici- 
palities is  concerned,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
it  is  not  within  the  prerogatives  of  this 
department  but  is  within  the  prerogatives 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer   (Mr.    MacNaughton). 

Mr.  Singer:  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  buck  that  is  being  passed  through 
all  the  eight  years  I  have  been  here,  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  says  it  is  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  says  it  is  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  says  it  is  a  variety  of  other 
departments,  the  whole  problem  is  that  we 
have  no  coordination  in  this  at  all. 

We  have  no  coordination  in  this  at  all  and 
we  have  the  situation  that  grows  up  in  the 
township  of  Pickering.  That  is  the  most 
obvious  and  most  recent  example.  The  sys- 
tem is  just  grinding  to  a  halt.  I  suppose, 
maybe,  that  is  a  good  thing  because  the  only 
time  this  government  moves  is  when  the 
crisis  is  really  bad,  as  it  was  in  Metro. 
Development  had  stopped,  the  water  had 
been  shut  off  and  then  finally  they  moved. 
There  are  enough  youngsters  in  the  province 
who  are  unable  to  get  good  schools  because 
the  municipalities  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
them,  and  maybe  we  are  going  to  get  a 
move.  But  probably  you  fellows  are  not 
going  to  be  there  very  long  so  maybe  some- 
body else  will  come  along  and  change  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  respect  to  your  ref- 
erence to  Pickering,  I  am  told  that  Pickering 
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has  obtained  authority  to  build  the  required 
school.  There  was  another  type  of  capital 
expenditure  which  they  wished  to  undertake 
but  which  has  been  deferred  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Ontario  municipal  board.  I  did  not 
get  that  from  the  board,  I  got  it  from  another 
source.  The  school  question  has  been  at- 
tended to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
quite  understand  the  government  in  some 
respects,  in  the  broad  complexities,  saying 
we  have  to  wait  for  the  Smith  report,  but  why 
do  we  have  to  wait  for  the  Smith  report  on 
as  clear-cut  a  case  as  exemptions  of  prov- 
incial property?  The  province  of  Ontario  is 
the    worst    freeloader    in    the    municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  I  would  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  is  rather  inter- 
esting, the  comment— I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  is  aware  of  this,  but  it  is  not  a  simple 
pattern  of  exemptions  from  educational  taxes. 
You  have  Hydro  paying  both  taxes,  general 
taxes  and  educational  taxes.  You  have  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  paying  both  taxes 
on  properties  which  are  rented  except  on 
senior  citizens  on  which  there  is  a  limitation. 
Then  if  you  get  down  to  the  LCBO  or  the 
savings  bank,  they  pay  only  general  taxes. 
Then  you  get  to  the  rest  of  the  provincial 
properties  and  they  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  if  the  government  is 
really  interested  in  resolving  in  some  small 
degree— in  your  usual  piecemeal  fashion,  but 
in  some  small  degree— the  problem  faced  by 
municipalities,  that  you  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  Smith  report  to  eliminate  this  free- 
loading  aspect  as  far  as  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  concerned.  You  could  make  these 
grants.  In  fact,  let  me  ask  the  Minister  this, 
has  the  Minister  any  idea  what  tax  load  he  is 
freeloading    on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  cannot  give  the  mem- 
ber that  figure  at  the  moment  because  he  has 
just  asked  me,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he 
means  exactly  by  "freeloading". 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
If  the  province  of  Ontario  were  paying  full 
taxes,  general  as  well  as  educational  taxes, 
on  all  of  tlu'ir  properties  across  the  province 
of  Ontario,  has  the  Minister  any  idea  at  all 
of  what  that  would  be;  what,  in  effect,  con- 
tribution or  grant  it  would  be  making  to  the 
municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  At  the  moment,  I  have 
no  idea;  no,  I  have  not,  to  be  frank. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  we  waiting  for  the 
Smith  report  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  think  it  might  be 
possible  for  my  research  branch  to  develop 
the  figure  for  the  member  and  I  will  ask 
them  if  they  may  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
they  would. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
leave  this  vote,  I  noticed  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  commissioner  of  finance  for  the  city  of 
Toronto  that  he  points  out  that  the  assessed 
value  in  1965,  for  the  University  of  Toronto 
properties  and  affiliated  colleges,  was  some 
$63-odd  million  and  that  would  have  pro- 
duced a  tax  revenue  to  the  extent  of  about 
$5,100,000  at  residential  rates,  and  he  raises 
the  question  in  the  memorandum  that  I  hap- 
pen to  have  seen,  that  when  you  have  an 
institution  such  as  the  University  of  Toronto 
which  serves  a  province-wide  educational 
function  as  the  other  universities  undoubtedly 
do,  or  will,  as  they  expand  and  develop, 
whether  or  not  the  particular  municipality  in 
which  the  universities  are  located  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  some  payment,  either  in 
lieu  of  taxes  or  to  have  the  exemption  re- 
moved, whichever  is  the  proper  and  equable 
way  to  deal  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  a  good  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  it.  It  is  a  matter  for  government 
policy  and  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1404  carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
whole  essence  of  my  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  government  approach.  The  Minister  just 
said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  government  policy 
and  he  is  not  here  to  discuss  government 
policy.    If  he  is  not  here  to  discuss— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular subject- 
Mr.  Singer:  In  respect  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  financing  of  municipalities  and 
their  ability  to  carry  on,  and  40  per  cent  of 
exemptions  in  Metropolitan  Toronto— you  are 
not  here  to  discuss  that? 

Well,  small  wonder  that  the  voters  want  a 
change. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  seeking  some  guidance  in  the  mat- 
ter which  I  want  to  raise.  I  am  going  to  be 
dealing  with  The  Assessment  Act  and  also 
with  application  to  farm  land  in  the  counties 
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of  York,  Halton  and  so  on— those  areas  that 
border  large  metropohtan  areas.  I  wonder  if 
that  would  be  properly  discussed  under  this 
vote  or  more  properly  under  vote  1405? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  it  should  have  been  discussed  under 
vote  1401,  but  I  have  no  objections  if  you 
wish  to  discuss  it  now.  Remember  that  the 
funds  that  are  here  are  for  the  operation  of 
the  assessment  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  and  not  the  assessment  of  a 
particular  municipality.  But  I  think  that  if  in 
general  terms,  you  could  discuss  the  matter  of 
which  you  are  aware,  and  that  is  the  assess- 
ment at  the  municipal  level  of  farm  properties 
close  to  Metropolitan  areas,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for 
Downsview  made  a  comment  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  in  respect  to  the  wealthy  farmers; 
I  am  sure  that  he  did  that  with  tongue  in 
cheek. 

I  do  want  to  present  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the 
House  and  for  the  Minister's  consideration, 
some  of  the  problems  that  a  number  of  these 
farmers— all  of  them,  I  presume  who  are  liv- 
ing near  large  metropolitan  areas— are  faced 
with  at  the  present  time.  In  this  connection, 
a  number  of  farmers  came  into  this  House 
and  they  presented,  to  the  Opposition,  I  know, 
and  I  presume  to  a  number  of  the  govern- 
ment members,  a  brief  in  which  they  pointed 
out  certain  problems  and  certain  aspects  of 
The  Assessment  Act  that  they  felt  should  be 
changed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  member?  I  think  what  he  is  at- 
tempting to  discuss  now  could  properly  be 
discussed  at  the  time  that  the  amendments  to 
The  Assessment  Act  are  before  the  House. 
That  opens  up  the  whole  subject  of  assess- 
ment and  you  are  not  now  dealing  with  mat- 
ters which  are  in  this  vote.  I  think  that  you 
might  consider  carrying  on  your  discussion 
when  The  Assessment  Act  amendments  are 
before  the  House,  which  will  be  some  time  in 
the  near  future.  I  think  I  can  see  the  route 
that  you  are  trying  to  follow,  but  we  are  not 
here  discussing  legislation,  we  are  discussing 
funds  to  pay  the  salary  of  Mr.  Gillis  and  his 
associates  in  the  branch, 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that 
what  the  Minister  has  said  has  some  merit. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  the  funds  which  are 
allocated  to  the  Minister  are  partially  at  least 
the  result  of  legislation  and  surely  we  can 
discuss  the  merits  of  certain  legislation  and 
proposed  changes  in  legislation  which  we  feel 


should    be    changed.     Would    that    not    be 
proper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  up  to  you,  I 
was  only  trying  to  be  of  help.  If  you  wish  to 
proceed,  it  is  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  could  put  my  case  rather 
briefly  to  the  Minister.  It  is  a  case  that  has  a 
certain  merit.  These  people  are  pressed  at  this 
time  and  in  my  opinion  have  put  forward  a 
good  case.  They  said,  for  instance,  that  as 
far  as  the  county  assessment  commissioners 
were  concerned,  they  felt  that  they  should 
use  the  actual  value  rather  than  the  sale 
value  for  assessment  purposes  as  far  as  these 
lands  bordering  large  metropolitan  areas  are 
concerned. 

They  also  stated  that  it  appears  at  this 
point  that  farmers  have  no  assurance  of  what 
evaluation  or  basis  for  evaluation  will  be 
used  to  assess  farm  land  at  actual  value,  or 
what  rules  will  be  used  to  arrive  at  actual 
value.  In  addition,  they  maintain  that  asses- 
sors are  being  misguided  in  their  approach 
to   the  actual  value  in   assessing  farm  land. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  examples  they 
used  to  illustrate  their  point.  For  instance, 
in  the  spring  of  1966  the  total  assessment  of 
York  county  was  $205,627,852.  The  present 
total  farm  assessment  in  York  county— that 
was  in  the  spring  of  1966-was  $22,860,074. 
which  constituted  11.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  present  total  as  of  the  spring  of  1966, 
other  assessment  aside  from  farm  assessment 
in  the  county,  was  $182,767,778,  which  con- 
stituted 88.9  per  cent  of  the  total  assessment. 

Now  in  the  whole  process  of  reassessment, 
if  the  farm  assessment  multiplied  by  eight 
were  taken,  it  would  amount  to  $182,880,000, 
which  would  be  25  per  cent  of  the  total.  And 
if  reassessment  were  taken  on  other  than 
farm  assessment,  and  that  was  multiplied  by 
3,  it  would  amount  to  $548,303,334,  or  75 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  total  assessment 
would  then  be  $731,183,926. 

If  the  farm  assessment  was  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  the  county,  it  would  appear  that 
the  farms  would  assume  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  taxes  of  the  county.  And  in  rising  from 
11.1  per  cent  in  the  first  instance,  to  25  per 
cent,  it  would  appear  that  farm  taxes  would 
rise  225  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  a  farmer  now  paying 
$1,000  would,  under  the  new  assesment,  pay 
$2,250.  On  the  other  hand,  an  other  than 
farm  assessment  would  drop  from  88.9  per 
cent  in  the  first  instance  of  the  assessment 
and  the  taxes  of  the  county,  to  75  per  cent, 
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a  drop  of  16.5  per  cent,  or  84.5  per  cent  of 
their  fomier  level. 

In  other  words,  a  taxpayer,  other  than 
farm,  now  paying  $1,000  in  taxes  would, 
under  the  new  assessment  pay  $845.  Now  to 
bring  it  down  to  a  more  realistic  level,  a 
taxpayer  now  paying  $250  would,  under  the 
new  assessment  pay  $211  saving  $39. 

Now  these  are  approximate  figures,  but  I 
think  they  illustrate  in  a  very  good  fashion 
the  point  that  the  farmers  were  trying  to 
make.  From  that  submission  they  suggested 
that  the  following  changes  be  made  in  The 
Assessment  Act: 

That  subsection  3  of  section  21   of  The 
Assessment   Act   be   immediately   repealed; 
That  subsections  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  section 
35  be  included  in  the  manual; 

That  section  37  of  The  Assessment  Act 
l)e  made  to  apply  to  counties  as  well  as 
luunicipalities,  and  that  education  and 
athuinistration  be  added  as  exemptions  to 
the  list. 

That  farm  land  rating  schedule  in  the 
manual  l.e  reviewed  immediately  and  ad- 
justed downward  in  line  with  the  income 
producing  value  of  farm  land  of  not  more 
than  $30  per  acre  for  the  top  land  in  the 
climatic   area. 

Which  as  I  suggested  at  the  outset  was  in  the 
area  of  Halton  and  York,  Ontario  and  Simcoe 
counties. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  care  to 
comment  on  those  matters  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  comment  on  it,  because 
you  are  dealing  with  hypothetical  cases.  You 
say,  from  what  I  gatlier,  that  if  there  were 
a  reassessment  in  York  county  that  the  farm 
assessment  would  be  increased  eight  times; 
and  the  other  assessment  would  not  be  in- 
creased eight  times,  it  would  only  be  increas- 
ed five  times,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes,  in  the  example  that  they 
used  here,  the  farm  assessment  was  increased 
eight  times  and  the  otlier  assessment  was  in- 
creased three  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Three  times!  So  that  as 
the  assessment  now  exists  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  farm  lands  must  l)c  assessed  at  a  dif- 
ferent valuation  than  the  other  properties  in 
the  county,  which  would  make  it  appear  that 
if  the  result  of  reassessment  is  to  raise  one 
type  of  land  to  a  much  higher  figure  than 
the  other,  in  order  to  make  the  total  assess- 
ments equitable,  then  of  course  the  present 


situation  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  agri- 
cultural land. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is 
in  York  county  because  it  is  just  an  impossi- 
bility to  have  that  material  available  to  dis- 
cuss here,  but  I  could  only  hope- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  make  a  comment 
here?  I  would  like  to  get  the  Minister— it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple in  these  calculations,  which  as  the  Min- 
ister indicates  are  hypothetical  and  therefore 
one  cannot  really  come  to  grips  with  them, 
is  the  proposition:  on  what  basis  are  you 
going  to  assess  farm  land?  Are  you  going  to 
assess  farm  land  on  the  basis  of  its  sale  value 
in  a  speculative  market  with  the  urban  area 
spreading  out;  or  are  you  going  to  assess 
farm  land  on  its  economic  capacity  at  the 
present  time,  as  farm  land? 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  underlying— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  just  the  point 
I  was  getting  to  if  you  would  give  me  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Oh  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  was  going  to  quote 
The  Assessment  Act.  I  cannot  accept  the 
figures  that  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  has  mentioned,  because  they  are  hypo- 
thetical and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  participate  in  a  debate  as  to  whether 
they  are  just  or  otherwise. 

But  The  Assessment  Act  provides,  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  farm  lands  and 
Iniildings,   as  follows: 

In  ascertaining  the  sale  value  of— 

No,   let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning.    Sec- 
tion 35  of  the  Act  says: 

Subject  to  this  section  land  shall  be 
assessed  at  its  actual  value. 

Subsection  two   says: 

Subject  to  subsection  three  in  ascer- 
taining the  actual  value  of  land  without 
buildings  thereon  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  present  use,  location,  rental 
value,  sale  value  and  any  other  circum- 
stance affecting  the  value. 

Now  then,  subsection  three  says  this: 

For  the  purposes  of  subsections  two 
and  four  in  ascertaining  the  sale  value  of 
farm  lands  used  only  for  farm  purposes  by 
the  owner  thereof  or  used  only  for  farm 
purposes  by  a  tenant  of  such  an  owner 
and  buildings  thereon  used  solely  for  farm 
purposes,  including  the  residence  of  the 
owner  or  tenant  and  of  his  employees  and 
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their  families  on  the  farm  lands  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  sale  value  of 
such  lands  and  buildings  for  farming  pur- 
poses only  and  in  determining  such  sale 
value  consideration  shall  not  be  given  to 
sales  of  land  and  buildings  to  persons 
whose  principal  occupation  is  other  than 
farming. 

Now  subsection  four— there  is  another  sub- 
section three  (a)  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  when  the  owner  of  a  farm  who  has 
been  assessed  for  farm  purposes  dies  that 
there  is  a  hiatus  until— if— the  land  use  is 
changed. 

Subsection  three  (b)  deals  also  with  the 
effect  of  an  assessment  appeal: 

When  an  appeal  has  been  taken  in 
respect  of  the  assessment  of  farm  land 
mentioned  in  subsection  three  from  deci- 
sion of  a  court  of  revision,  the  assessment 
as  finally  determined  on  appeal  shall  re- 
main fixed  in  respect  of  the  same  lands 
and  buildings  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  year  in  respect  of  which  such 
appeal  was  taken  so  long  as  the  land  and 
buildings  are  owned  by  a  person  whose 
principal  occupation  is  farming. 

I  think  that  indicates  pretty  clear  instructions 
to  assessors  as  to  how  to  assess  farm  lands. 
They  are  to  assess  them  as  farm  lands  without 
consideration  to  sales  of  lands  and  buildings 
to  persons  whose  principal  occupation  is 
other  than  farming. 

Now  in  other  words,  as  long  as  tlie  land  is 
used  for  farming  purposes,  and  that  has  a 
pretty  broad  connotation,  it  may  be  just  a 
pasturing  of  cattle  I  suppose,  or  the  growing 
of  hay,  it  is  still  a  farm,  irrespective  of  who 
owns  it.  There  have  been  cases  that  have 
gone  to  appeal,  to  the  court  of  revision  and 
the  county  judge.  Where  these  issues  have 
been  taken  to  the  courts  and  have  been 
proven  the  assessment  adjusted  accordingly. 

I  would  doubt  very  much  that  in  York 
county  the  farm  lands  are  assessed  at  one- 
eighth— or  if  there  were  a  reassessment  that 
farm  lands  would  be  increased  eight  times 
and  the  other  properties  increased  only  three 
times.  I  would  have  to  have  more  evidence 
to  accept  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister, when  he  was  talking  about  urban  re- 
newals, sounded  so  plausible  that  the  prob- 
lem just  disappears.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
want  to  get  tangled  up  in  the  citing  of  sub- 
sections and  all  the  other.  The  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  these  farmers  in  their 
presentation   indicated   very   clearly  that   the 


assessment  commissioner  at  the  present  time, 
if  he  carried  out  his  task  in  accordance  with 
the  manual,  and  there  was  some  argument  as 
to  the  various  sections  and  what  might  be 
done,  would  establish  a  reassessment  at  a 
level  closer  to  the  speculative  value  of  the 
land,  rather  than  the  true  value  of  the  land 
as  farm  property. 

Now  with  the  Minister's  assurances  that 
the  assessment  is  going  to  continue  as  land 
used  for  farming,  for  that  purpose  only,  then 
I  think  their  worries  end  and  his  words  are 
recorded;  they  are  "in  the  book", 

Hon.   Mr.   Spooner:    They  are  in  the  Act 

which  was  passed  by  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  farmers  are  not 
alarmists! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  last  amendment 
was  in  the  1962-1963  session,  and  that  is 
when  we  inserted  subsection  three  (b)  to 
protect  an  assessment  that  went  to  appeal  on 
farm  lands,  to  protect  it  for  at  least  another 
two  years,  or  give  it  three  years'  fixed  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  thing  I  say  by 
way  of  a  footnote  to  it  is  that  these  farmers 
are  not  alarmists.  The  federation  of  agri- 
culture in  York  covmty  has  been  grappling 
with  this  problem  for  years  and  they  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  serious  threat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  remember. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  if  the  Minister  gives 
us  the  ironclad  assurance  that  the  Act  is  un- 
mistakable, that  the  land  is  going  to  be 
assessed  as  farm  land  not  as  speculative  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  then  the  problem 
ends  and  I  would  agree  with  him  completely, 
because  I  know  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
argument  and  I  am  not  going  to  bother 
presenting  the  other  side  for  the  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  the  main  thing  that  we  have 
got  to  take  a  look  at  is  what  is  happening  to 
our  premium  farm  land.  When  we  get  to  a 
position  where  increasingly  this  farm  land  is 
disappearing,  we,  in  some  parts  of  this  prov- 
ince, are  getting  to  an  almost  ludicrous  point 
of  being  a  province  which  at  one  time  was 
basically  a  very  strong  agricultural  province 
and  which  is  within  reaching  distance  of  a 
shortage  of  production  of  certain  farm  prod- 
ucts. We  are  importing  more  and  more.  I 
think  it  is  that  kind  of  worry— are  we  going  to 
cover  up  our  best  farm  land  with  asphalt?  As 
the  cities  spread  out,  we  want  to  retain  as 
much  as  is  possible  and  not  drive  the  farmers 
out  of  continued  production. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  was  going  to  say  that 
I  am  aware  of  that  brief  that  was  presented 
to  >'Ou  two  gentlemen. 

think  it  was  i^resented 


Mr.  MacDonald: 

to  vou  too. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  it  was. 
We  discussed  this  with  the  representatives 
of  the  group  that  came  to  see  me  in  this 
regard.  It  was  the  opinion  of  my  staff  that  if 
an  assessor  was  assessing  property  other  than 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  that  the  land 
involved  was  within  the  terms  of  this  para- 
graph, that  he  was  wrong.  Therefore  they 
should  band  together;  instead  of  dealing  in- 
dividually with  assessment  appeals,  they 
should  band  together  properly  and  prepare  a 
case  to  the  court  of  revision  and  the  county 
judge  and  to  the  Ontario  municipal  board.  If 
need  be,  put  that  assessment  commissioner 
where  he  should  be  so  he  would  imderstand 
what  the  Act- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  should  he  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  I  am  not  going 
to  hazard- 
Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  crux 
of  the  matter  is  that  these  farmers  were  con- 
cerned that  the  assessor  should  use,  as  the 
value  of  the  farm,  the  economic  connotations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  in  the  Act, 
he  cannot  use  that  if  the  land  otherwise 
(jualifies  within  the  four  corners  of  this 
paragraph,  this  section  of  the  Act. 

Now  there  are  areas  where  land  is  being 
kept  for  specvdation,  no  doubt  of  that.  And 
by  the  same  token  the  next  morning  I  would 
have  another  group  who  would  come  in  and 
say:  "We  are  over-assessed  because  you  are 
leaving  that  land  who  belongs  to  a  developer 
and  he  has  turned  it  into  pastureland,"  or 
something  like  that. 

I  guess  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story, 
as  you  say.  But  if  the  land  qualifies  and  you 
have  to  examine  the  particular  land  itself, 
you  just  cannot  sit  in  the  office  of  the  assess- 
ment comnussioner  and  say:  "I  am  going  to 
assess  lot  JO,  concession  3  of  a  certain  town- 
ship as  farm  land  or  as  development  land". 
You  have  to  go  and  see  it.  And  if  it  qualifies 
within  the  four  corners  of  this  section  of  the 
Act,  then  I  suggest  to  you  that  any  assessor 
who  ass(>sses  it  otherwise  is  looking  for 
tnuble,  he  is  going  to  get  an  appeal.  And  if 
he  does,  there  are  facilities  to  settle  that 
appeal.  I  think  that  is  as  good  or  clear  an 
explanation  as  I  can  give  you  of  my  under- 
standing of  the  Act. 


If  these  farmers  are  being  improperly 
assessed  I  know  they  are  very  capable  of 
looking  after  their  interests  and  I  have  ex- 
plained to  them  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned and  as  far  as  we  imderstand  the 
meaning  of  this  section  of  the  Act,  it  is  pro- 
tection for  land  that  is  used  for  farming 
purposes  and  no  attention  should  be  paid  to 
what  a  developer  who  bought  the  100  acres 
next  door  paid  for  it  at  all  in  assessing  a 
particular  piece  of  land  that  is  used  for 
farming  purposes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  statement 
—let  us  abide  by  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Listen,  I  was  doing  the 
same  thing  myself  years  ago,  assessing  farm 
lands. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I  say  that 
it  is  good  to  have  the  Minister's  expressions 
on  the  record  because  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
of  value. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  already  told 
these  gentlemen  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well  they  will  be  glad  to  hear 
it  again,  I  am  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  they  want  to  be 
sure  that  everybody  is  aware. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  might  not  have 
sounded  too  plausible  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh  no,  I  would  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connec- 
tion there  is  just  one  other  matter  that  I 
want  to  pursue  for  a  moment  if  I  may,  and 
that  was  in  connection  with  section  35  of  The 
Assessment  Act.  This  provides  guidance  to 
the  assessors  in  assessing  farm  land  and  it 
gives  some  protection  against  excessive  taxa- 
tion. But— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes  it  sure  does!  Have  you 
read  subsection  five? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  it  here.  I  read  it  this 
afternoon  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  not  only  gives  protection 
against  excessive  taxation— you  will  forgive 
me— it  sets  up  privilege,  privilege  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well  perhaps  it  does,  but  the 
point  I  want  to— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  villainous  section! 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  The  point  I  want  to  make  at 
this  juncture  is  the  fact  that  subsection  (3) 
of  section  21  apparently  nulHfies  this  section 
as  far  as  the  manual  is  concerned;  is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  you  see  the 
manual  is  not  necessarily  mandatory  in  all 
municipalities  of  the  province.  If  an  assessor 
is  using  the  manual  then— what  did  you  say 
that  section  was? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Subsection  3,  section  21. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  advised  by  my 
chief  advisor  here  that  section  35  is  also 
contained  in  the  manual,  page  7  of  the 
manual. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  does  the  Minister  mean 
when  he  says  the  manual  is  not  necessarily 
mandatory  in  all  sections  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Exactly  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  it  mandatory  in  any  section 
of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:   No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  I  thought,  because 
I  have  asked  for  eight  years  if  maybe  we 
could  get  along  with  this,  that  is  why  I  caught 
this  phrase  "not  necessarily  mandatory"; 
meaning  it  is  not  mandatory  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Would  the  intent  of  subsection 
three  of  section  21  then  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  annul  any  protection  from  excessive  tax- 
ation afforded  in  section  35;  would  that  be 
the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That  is  not  the  case? 

Vote  1404  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1405: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  vote  1405,  there  are  unconditional 
grants  $40  million. 

This  is  a  very  touchy  subject,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  has  been  something  that  has  been 
hard  for  me  to  get  through  my  mind,  that 
these  unconditional  grants  are  just  as  fair 
as  they  should  be.  I  know  my  colleagues  in 
my  own  group  here  do  not  think  I  think  as 
good  as  I  should,  but  I  would  like  to  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  municipality  that  has 
over  750,000  people  when  this  Bill  80  is 
passed  will  get  $7  per  capita.  And  the  little 
municipality,  the  smallest  one,  gets  $4.50. 

Now  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to  understand 
this.     I   have    stayed    in    the    Minister's    own 


town  of  Timmins  and  I  must  say  I  just  often 
wonder  if  he  is  satisfied  with  these  uncondi- 
tional grants  for  his  town  of  Timmins. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Minister  explain 
to  me  why,  on  these  grants,  the  larger  muni- 
cipalities get  the  greatest  grant  and  the 
municipalities  that  have  very  little  receive 
the  smallest.  Actually,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  unconditional  grants  should  be  the 
same  right  across  the  province,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  province  you  live  in,  even 
if  you  live  in  Winisk  you  should  receive,  the 
municipality  in  which  you  live,  should  receive 
the  same  unconditional  grant. 

I  do  know  I  will  be  taken  to  task  by 
my  own  colleagues  and  perhaps  tomorrow 
morning  they  will  try  and  straighten  me  out. 
But  I  would  like  the  Minister  to  see  if  he 
could  tell  me  how  and  why  these  uncondi- 
tional grants  are  set  up  in  the  way  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  be  glad  to  attempt 
to  assist  the  member.  The  unconditional 
grants  are  paid  to  municipalities  in  varying 
amounts  depending  on  certain  municipal  ex- 
penditures, or  certain  expenditures  at  the 
municipal  level  usually  related  to  expenditures 
under  which  there  are  certain  provincial 
grants. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  those  municipal  expen- 
ditures that  is  supported  by  unconditional 
grants.  The  provision  of  welfare  and  social 
services,  including  indigent  and  unemploy- 
ment relief,  hospitalization  and  institutional 
care  costs  and  other  services.  It  also  in- 
cludes costs  for  payment  of  Ontario  hospital 
services  insurance  premiums  for  indigents  and 
a  host  of  municipal  expenditures  that  are  not 
completely  covered  by  provincial  grants. 

Now  when  this  grant  Act  was  first  approved 
by  the  Legislature  and  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  I  understand  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  had  been  carried  on  by 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
perhaps  The  Treasury  Department,  in  those 
days,  in  order  to  establish  what  would  be, 
across  the  province,  a  suitable,  sufficient 
amount  of  financial  support  to  cover  these 
odds  and  ends  and  bits  and  pieces  and  nuts 
and  bolts.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  larger 
community  had  greater  expenditures  for  these 
odds  and  ends  of  municipal  expenditures  than 
the  smaller  communities;  and  so  in  develop- 
ing a  plan  to  assist  these  mvmicipalities,  it 
was  developed  on  that  basis.  The  research 
showed  that  the  smaller  municipalities  did 
not  have  the  same  expenditure  per  capita  as 
applied  in  the  larger  communities. 
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I  think  that  the  city  of  Toronto,  for  in- 
stance, has  more  expenditure  per  capita  than 
perhaps  even  cities  the  size  of  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don and  Ottawa,  When  we  decided  this  year 
to  place  another  almost  $12  million  into  the 
municipal  unconditional  grants  budget,  we 
had  our  research  staflF  examine  again  these 
expenditures  and  if  you  wish  to  do  so  you  can 
take  the  muncipal  blue  book— it  would  be 
ciuite  a  job,  but  you  could— 

Mr.  Spence:  I  think  you  would  have  to 
have  some  help, 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  you  would  have 
to  engage  some  help,  yes,  but  I  think  you 
could  prove  to  yourself  that  what  I  am  say- 
ing, in  broad  general  terms,  across  the  prov- 
ince, is  a  fact.  So  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  the  same 
differentiation. 

But  over  the  period  of  years  since  1957 
when  the  Act  was  last  amended,  instead  of 
increasing  the  rate  percentage-wise,  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  smaller  communities 
which  indicated  they  were  spending  greater 
amounts  than  they  had  when  the  Act  went 
into  elFect  years  ago.  Therefore,  it  was  felt 
that  an  increase  of  $1.50  per  capita  across 
the  board  would  take  care  of  most  of  these 
expenditures,  as  was  always  intended.  The 
additional  $1.50  to  the  smaller  municipalities 
would  cover  costs  at  that  level  and  would 
perhaps,  where  the  service  of  social  welfare 
activities  and  other  related  matters  could  be 
improved,  perhaps  this  would  be  an  incentive 
to  improve  those  services.  So,  for  that  reason 
the  Act  provides  that  a  metropolitan  munici- 
pality or  a  city  having  a  population  of  750,- 
000  or  more,  located  in  a  county,  receives  a 
per  capita  grant  of  $7;  and  a  town  or  a  vil- 
lage havine  a  population  of  10,000  or  more 
received  $5.25. 

Now  the  rate  for  a  township  with  20,000 
population  or  more  is  $5.25.  For  a  township 
in  a  county  of  10,000  or  more  population  the 
rate  is  $4.85.  I  think  that  is  the  best  explan- 
ation I  can  give. 

Mr.  Spence:  The  Minister  has  done  very 
well,  but  one  of  the  reasons  which  makes  me 
think  the  way  I  do  along  this  line,  is  that  we 
in  the  rural  areas- and  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  great  area  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  You  have  here  the  head  offices  of 
insurance  companies,  you  have  the  head  of- 
fices of  the  banks  we  deal  with,  you  have  the 
head  offices  of  the  machine  companies  from 
which  we  buy  machinery,  practically  all  the 
head  offices  are  situated  in  this  great  city  of 


which  we  are  very  proud.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  it  is  very  hard  to  convince  me 
that  we  should  not  have  the  same  grant  in 
the  areas  that  do  not  have  too  much,  in  the 
areas  that  have  the  great  things  that  we  all 
desire  and  would  like  to  have. 

This  is  an  endless  debate.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  sarcastic  or  unkind,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
going  to  be  very  hard  to  convince  me  and 
maybe  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,  will  allow  me  to  sit  down  with  him  and 
iiave  a  real  confab. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will  have  a  talk  about  that 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tonight,  for  footnotes,  my  very 
dear  friend  the  member  for  Kent  East  makes 
a  very  valid  point,  because  he  expresses  a 
feeling  in  that  sincere  way  in  which  he 
speaks,  that  is  manifested  across  the  province. 

Of  course,  with  all  respect  to  the  member 
for  Downsview,  he  appreciates  it.  He  appre- 
ciates the  sometimes  intemperate  words  of 
the  member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent), 
who  puts  things  in  a  much  more  fiery  way 
than  a  lot  of  us  do,  that  this  feeling  is  mani- 
fested right  across  the  province  and  it  is  a 
perfectly  natural,  human  reaction.  If  you  live 
in  a  community  where  the  streets  are  in  a 
prehistoric  state— in  a  prehistoric,  disgusting, 
shameful  state,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  area  where  the  highest 
income  group  of  people  live.  They  have  good 
streets  because  they  paid,  in  many  cases,  for 
good  streets  in  the  price  of  the  lots  they  pur- 
chased. 

So  being  of  the  higher  income  group,  they 
are  arrogating  to  themselves,  in  a  sense,  the 
manifestations  of  privilege. 

But  if  you  live  in  the  lower  income  group 
parts  of  town  they  have  to  make  use  of  city 
streets  that  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  is  a  natural  reaction  that  there  should 
be  resentment  toward  a  government  such  as 
this  tliat  will  go  down  and  build  an  express- 
way across  the  southern  part  of  this  city  at 
a  cost  of  $14  million  a  mile.  Now  that  is  a 
\'ast  sum  of  money  to  expend,  but  there 
seems  to  be,  as  Mr.  Greene  put  it  to  sym- 
pathetic ears— and  as  they  put  it  in  the  new 
left,  of  course,  he  spoke  with  simpatico,  he 
established  an  "empathy"  with  his  audience— 
and  he  put  it  that  here  is  a  government  that 
st^ems  only  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
largest  urban  area  in  the  province.  The  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  urban  area  is  going  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  and  expand  as  far  as  Lake 
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Simcoe  and  will  envelop  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula. As  far  as  we  can  see,  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  largest  industrial  development  is 
going  to  be  here  and  this  Minister  certainly 
sees  his  task  to  be  almost  exclusively  the 
provision  of  the  services  at  the  municipal 
level  that  this  urban  complex,  this  mega- 
lopolis, needs. 

An  Hon.  member:  And  we  paid  for  it,  too! 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  true.  And  probably  in 
his  own  rights  he  carries  out  the  stewardship 
of  his  oflBce  in  doing  it;  but  it  can  be  said,  I 
think  fairly,  that  such  a  system  lacks  imagina- 
tion, there  is  almost  a  total  lack  of  imagination 
to  that.  There  is  nothing  challenging  to  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  going  to  inhibit 
the  development  of  a  soulless,  spiritless,  huge 
megalopolis  which  will  oppress  the  people 
who  have  to  live  in  it  in  future  generations. 

Now  some  of  us  who  think  about  these 
things  say  that  this  is  wrong,  this  is  com- 
pletely wrong.  But  try  as  you  might  you 
cannot  persuade  this  Minister  of  the  error. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  over  50  that  he 
just  will  not  change  his  thinking  about  it. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  like  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  come  to  the  House  and 
express  their  complaints  about  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  not  acting  like  a 
federal  Liberal? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  an  apologist  for  the 
federal  Liberals,  I  merely  referred  to  Mr. 
Greene's  comment  as  being  a  very  valid  one 
that  he  made  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Sudbury, 
when  he  said  that  the  government  at  Queen's 
Park  is  only  concerned  about  the  golden 
horseshoe. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Be- 
cause it  is  pohtical  survival  with  them! 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  their  only  concern.  You 
can  collect  evidence  that  that  is  so  in  any 
part  of  the  province.  Let  me  say  to  the 
member  for  Kent  East,  there  is  another  evil 
built  into  this  system  to  which  I  want  to 
refer,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  with  this  Min- 
ister and  with  this  department  according  to 
its  organization,  there  is  too  much  discretion 
in  the  grant  structure. 

There  is  too  much  discretion.  It  was 
brought  home  to  me  in  a  very  pervasive  way 
that  this  Minister  has  the  mechanism  at  hand 
where  he  can  say  in  a  desirable  case  accord- 
ing to  his  own  dictates  of  conscience,  that  a 
municipality  will  get  "X"  dollars  or  it  will 
get  "Y"  dollars,  and  one  gets  the  impression 


that  he  can  push  an  extra  crumb  off  the  table 
to  give  a  municipality.  Now  that  is  wrong 
and  that  is  anti-democratic.  No  Minister  of 
the  Crown  ought  to  have  that  power  vested 
where  he  can,  in  the  confines  of  his  office, 
determine  that  if  he  is  feeling  right,  he  is  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium,  that  he  can  give  a 
municipality  an  extra  little  gift. 

Now  how  was  that  brought  home  to  me? 
The  mayor  of  Sudbury,  a  very  responsible 
person,  a  lady,  many  years  in  municipal 
politics,  she  said,  and  I  do  not  mind  repeat- 
ing it,  she  said  in  public— and  she  did  not 
say  this  is  between  you  and  I  and  the  gate 
post. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  not  private  and  con- 
fidential. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  it  was  not  and  she  said  to 
me  in  respect  of  a  certain  grant  from  this 
government,  she  said  we  would  have  got— I 
think  it  was  $25,000  more  from  the  Minister- 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  That  was  a  highways  grant.  What 
has  that  got  to  do  with  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —if  you  had  not  raised  the 
question  in  the  Legislature,  we  would  have 
got  another  $25,000.  Now  can  you  imagine 
anything  more  sinister  in  a  democracy  than 
that?  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  sinister 
than  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  the  mayor  of  the  city 
should  say  to  the  elected  member  who  feels 
in  conscience  that  he  is  carrying  out  his 
responsibility  to  his  constituents  that  he  asks 
a  perfectly  innocent  question  in  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  mayor  a  few  days  later  said— 
if  you  had  not  asked  the  question  we  would 
have   got  another  $25,000. 

They  talked  about  Royal  Commissions  and 
committees  of  inquiry  and  the  study  groups 
and  all  this.  That  might  be  the  object  of 
very  serious  study  to  determine  the  basis  of 
the  mayor's  assertion  to  me.  She  did  not 
tell  me  how  this  would  have  come  about  so 
I  went  to  the  clerk-comptroller  and  I  asked 
him  because  he  is  very  close  to  this  Minister— 
they  are  old  buddies  from  the  same  home 
town  and  so  on.  I  asked  him  quietly  what 
this  was  all  about  and  he  let  me  know  that 
there  had  been  a  little  arrangement  whereby 
this  Minister  was  going  to  give  them  an  extra 
little  crumb  off  the  table. 

What  is  it,  I  asked.  I  am  entitled  to  ask, 
Mr.   Chairman;   what  is   it?    Is   it  a  political 
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device?  Is  there  anyone  so  naive  as  would 
think  it  otherwise— that  this  Minister  has  not 
^ot  tlie  facihty  to  distribute  his  hirgesse 
across  the  province  in  the  right  place;  if  it 
will  win  some  esteem  for  this  government  in 
Huron  county;  or  it  will  win  a  vote  in  Kent, 
or  in  Windsor,  or  in  Ottawa;  that  Wilfrid 
the  good  Samaritan  perhaps  arrives  with  the 
satchel  full  of  $20's,  $100's  and  gives  them  a 
little. 

There  is  the  story.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Kent  East  that  to  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.  There  is  no  rhyme  nor  reason  to 
these  unconditional  grants.  They  are  not 
allocated,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  according  to 
any  system  at  all.  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  answer  to  the  question  and  there  was 
a  lot  of  verbiage  but  there  was  certainly  a 
vacancy  of  enlightenment  about  how  it  is 
done.  The  Minister,  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  adopted  a  pose  or  not,  did  not  appear  to 
know  or  to  be  too  certain  of  the  formula  by 
which  they  are  distributed. 

After  you  have  been  around  a  while  you 
begin  to  develop  a  little  insight  into  this  and 
see  how  these  things  work.  May  I  just  add 
this,  that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  municipal 
field,  wandered  in  here  one  day  about  a 
month  ago,  got  the  piece  of  paper  and  said, 
here  are  the  new  grants,  mining  revenue 
payments;  he  read  them  out.  To  this  day, 
nobody  has  got  in  touch  with  me,  and  I  have 
got  10,000  votes  in  Sudbury.  I  have  not 
heard  from  the  Minister,  the  Deputy  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Claskey,  my  friend  from  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Demers),  nor  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
P'orests  (Mr.  Brunelle);  nobody  has  got  in 
touch  with  me  to  tell  me  what  the  formula  is 
under  which  they  were  increased  or  what  the 
new  formula  is.  What  do  I  have  to  do?  Go 
over  to  801  Bay  Street  and  knock  on  the  door 
and  say,  "I  come  as  a  pleading  sycophant  and 
I  would  like  to  know  from  you"?  Oh  no,  you 
have  to  be  in  the  "in  group". 

If  you  are  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  who  represents  an  area  that  is  rela- 
tively insignificant  in  mining  in  this  province, 
if  you  are  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  and 
therefore  one  of  the  blood  brothers,  you  find 
out.  Btit  if  you  are  the  Opposition,  the  civil 
servants  in  this  department— so  far  as  I  can 
see— will  not  grace  you  with  the  indulgence  of 
telling  you  what  the  new  formula  is.  You  sit 
back  and  observe  that  in  this  munificence  dis- 
tributed by  the  Prime  Minister  according  to 
the  new  formula— however  it  was  divined,  on 
a  ouija  board,  or  playing  solitaire  or  some 
other  legerdemain— Sudbury's  increase  went 
up  25  per  cent,  but  Timmins'  went  up  100 
per  cent.    Is  that  an  accident?    How  do  you 


get  a  formida,  let  me  ask  you,  that  is  supposed 
to  work  algebraically  and  with  arithmetical 
surcness  that  raises  one  community  100  per 
cent  and  another  community  25  per  cent? 
How  do  you  do  that  with  a  formula?  That 
is  the  new  math. 

Mr.  Singer:  Some  people  are  more  equal 
than  others. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  that  is  the  new  math  de- 
veloped by  the  new  left,  I  would  think.  But 
there  it  goes  and  when  we  get  into  this  matter, 
my  friend  from  Kent  East  asks  very  reason- 
able and  very  searching  questions  but  he  will 
sit  here  another  13  years  waiting  for  a  defini- 
tive and  plausible  answer  from  this  Minister 
or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  think  he  will. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1405  carried? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Minister  would  try  to  give 
me  an  answer,  I  understand,  sir,  that  the  un- 
conditional grant  for  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  goes  directly  to  the 
municipality  and  then  through  to  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  the  other  boroughs.  My  under- 
standing is  that  while  it  is  paid  on  the  basis  of 
a  per  capita  grant,  as  it  goes  through  from 
Metro  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  basis  of 
the  payment  is  switched  to  residential  assess- 
ment and  that  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  fact, 
loses  about  $1  million  in  the  distribution  of 
the  grant. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  explain 
why  this  procedure  is  followed  rather  than 
having  the  per  capita  grant  paid  directly  to 
the  city  of  Toronto.  If  it  is  going  to  be  paid 
through  Metro,  has  Metro  any  legal  ground 
for  switching  the  basis  of  payment  so  that 
Toronto,  in  fact,  receives  much  less  of  the 
unconditional  grant  than  it  would  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  the  problem 
arises  because  of  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
receive  the  higher  grant,  the  population  is 
bulked;  a  reference  is  made  to  a  metropol- 
itan corporation  or  a  city  with  a  population 
in  excess  of  750,000,  which  receives  a  grant 
of  $7  now  under  the  new  schedule. 

I  am  trying  to  find  the  legal  obligation  that 
redistributes  it  to  the  boroughs  on  the  basis 
of  residential  and  farm  assessment,  because 
the  unconditional  grant  must  apply  only  to 
residential  and  farm  assessment.  Just  sit 
tight  for  a  moment  and  we  will  get  you  that 
information. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Another  minor  question  on 
the  same  point.  How  is  the  determination  of 
the  per  capita  or  the  population  of  a  given 
municipahty  made?  What  is  the  procedure  by 
which  that  is  estabhshed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  determined  popu- 
lation is  based  on  the  latest  federal  census. 
If,  during  the  five  year  period,  there  is  a 
change  of  more  than  seven  per  cent,  the 
municipality  may  apply  to  have  the  figure 
changed  to  the  higher  figure.  It  is  in  the  Metro 
Act,  but  I  have  not  got  the  section. 

If  there  is  something  else,  I  will  try  to  get 
that  other  information. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman, 
what  is  the  total  value  of  mining  property  in 
the  province  that  is  exempt  under  section 
35  (5)  of  The  Assessment  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry,  I  have  not 
that  information. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Surely  you  must  have  that 
figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:   Is  that  information  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  exempt  from 
assessment  so  we  do  not  have  such  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  value  of  the 
property? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Surely  this  is  incredible.  I  am 
not  going  to  get  it,  but  I  will  make  this 
statement.  It  is  incredible.  Mr.  Claskey  was 
on  the  committee— an  official  in  this  Minister's 
department— and  surely  if  this  committee 
seriously  looked  into  this  matter,  it  would 
have  this  information  when  the  serious  study 
was  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  has  not  that  informa- 
tion at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  we  then  to  infer  that  when 
this  committee  went  about  its  labours,  it  did 
not  even  know  how  much  assessable  property 
was  not  paying  taxes  to  municipalities  in  this 
province?  Are  we  to  infer  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  knows  the  value  of 
the  assessable  properties  of  mining  companies, 
yes,  that  is  available.  But  it  does  not,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  mining  proper- 
ties are  exempt  from  assessment  it  does  not 
have  that  information. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Surely  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  entitled  to  know  the  value  of  property 
that  is  not  bearing  its  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  municipal  services. 

Surely  they  are  entitled  to  know  that  in  a 
democratic  society  where  philosophically  the 
people  are  against  privilege.  Would  that  in- 
formation be  available  if  one  put  a  question 
on  the  order  paper?  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  just  said  there  is 
no  figure  of  the  mining  properties  that  are 
exempt  from  assessment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  we  to  infer  that  this  gov- 
ernment never  took  enough  interest  in  the 
matter  to  find  out  how  much  property  is  not 
paying  its  share?  Is  that  a  fair  inference?  If 
it  is  an  unfair  inference,  I  will  not  make  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Your  question  is  not  a 
fair  inference  for  another  reason  as  well,  be- 
cause mining  industry,  as  you  know,  has  al- 
ways paid  municipal  taxes  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Prior  to  1952  the  taxes  at  the  municipal 
level  were  paid  under  The  Mining  Profits 
Act,  the  member  knows  that.  Now  when  the 
profits  of  the  mining  industry  in  certain 
localities  of  the  province  were  very  much 
reduced  and  the  taxes  at  the  municipal  level 
were  very  much  reduced,  the  government  of 
this  province  quite  properly  developed  what 
is  now  known  as  mining  revenue  payments, 
funds  going  from  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
the  mining  municipalities  which  are  provid- 
ing services  to   mining  company  employees. 

When  the  matter  of  an  improvement  in  the 
amount  of  mining  revenue  payments  was 
suggested  as  being  necessary  to  meet  the 
additional  cost  of  operating  the  municipalities 
that  were  servicing  the  mining  industry,  we 
dealt  with  the  matter  in  one  area  of  my  own 
department. 

Then  the  Prime  Minister  named  a  special 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
various  departments  who  conducted  a  survey 
and  came  up  with  certain  recommendations 
which  were  made  to  him.  Now  then,  you 
have  before  the  House  a  vote  for  an  amount 
of  funds  to  increase  the  financial  support  to 
the  mining  municipahties.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  regulations  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  make  one  available  to  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  But  you  have  never 
rapped  on  the  door  and  therefore— 
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Mr.  Sopha:  No,  you  need  not  send  one,  I 
will  get  it  elsewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  that  is  hardly  the 

attitude    of  a    cooperative    member    of    the 

Legislature,  that   at   this   time   of  night   you 
should— 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  you  had  the  common  in- 
stincts of  ordinary  courtesy  between  man  and 
man  you  would  have  sent  it  the  day  after, 
but  you  lack  them.  Did  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  get  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know.  Ask  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  if  he 
did  get  one. 

Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  I  had 
to  telephone,  I  had  to  visit  the  Minister's 
office;  furthermore,  the  regulations  were  not 
available  until  several  days  after  the  Prime 
Minister's  announcement  was  made  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  really  incredible.  Here 
you  have  the  government  giving  away  a  gift, 
giving  a  gift  to  the  mining  industry  and  the 
Carter  commission  has  now  said  that  that 
is  wrong,  it  is  wrong  to  do  that.  The  govern- 
ment gives  away  a  gift,  and  surely  it  must  be 
the  most  selfless  gift  in  human  history  because 
they  do  not  even  know  the  quantum  of  it, 
they  do  not  even  know  how  much  it  is.  As 
the  Minister  tells  me,  they  have  no  idea 
what  the  total  value  of  property  is  that  is 
exempt  under  35  (5). 

All  right,  now  may  I  leave  that.  I  will  file 
that  away  for  future  reference. 

May  I  ask  this— and  I  try  to  be  as  courteous 
as  I  possibly  can  when  one  reels  under  a 
sense  of  injustice  as  I  do  about  it.  Could  I 
ask  this  question:  What  were  the  mechanics 
under  which  an  official  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's department,  what  were  the  actual 
mechanics  which  that  official  used  when  he 
went  into  the  town  of  Copper  Cliff  and  put 
the  smelter  on  the  roll  for  the  homes  for  the 
aged  and  how  did  he  arrive  at  the  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  was  done  before 
my  time  as  Minister  and  I  would  have  to  re- 
fer back  to  the  office  to  obtain  an  answer  to 
the  member's  particular  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  us  take  one  that  was  done 
when  you  were  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:    Okay! 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  were  the  mechanics  un- 
der which  this  same  official  or  one  occupying 
the  same  office  put  the  smelter  on  the  roll  for 


the  district  welfare  under  The  District  Wel- 
fare Act?  And  how  did  he  arrive  at  the  figure 
of  assessment  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  cannot  tell  you  that 
either  because  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  The 
Public  Welfare  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  do  you  not  know  what 
your  officials  do  and  how  they  do  it?  Do  they 
not  tell  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  get  you  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  they  not  tell  you  how  they 
do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  With  something  like 
four  or  five  hundred  employees,  I  am  sure 
you  realize  they  do  not  report  to  me  every 
Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  here  is  an  installation  that 
I  am  told  went  on  the  roll  at  $140  million. 
That  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  for 
an  employee  sort  of  in  passing  to  tell  the 
Minister  how  it  is  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  question  was  asked 
about  the  redistribution  of  unconditional 
grants  in  Metro.    I  would  refer  you  to— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  had  not  finished.  If  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  answer  the  questions  I  will  ask  them 
anyways. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  ask  this  further 
question:  What  is  the  basis  of  policy  in  this 
department,  not  government  policy  but  the 
basis  in  this  department,  that  has  to  do  with 
all  incidents  of  municipal  life?  I  ask  what  is 
the  basis  of  selecting  out  only  two  incidents 
of  municipal  responsibility,  that  is  care  of  the 
elderly  and  assistance  to  those  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances, selecting  those  two  out  and  giv- 
ing them  special  treatment  in  the  Sudbury 
basin  area  and  leaving  all  the  other  municipal 
services  out  of  a  system  of  similar  treatment? 
Is  my  question  clear? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh  very  clear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  rationale  of  select- 
ing only  those  two  and  saying  to  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company  and  Falconbridge 
Nickel  Mines,  "You  will  be  required  to  sup- 
port only  the  elderly  and  those  who  suflFer 
from  economic  dislocation."  And  saying  on  the 
other  hand,  conversely,  to  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  "You  have  no  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of  fire,  police,  education, 
street   lighting,    water,    sewers,"— not    justice, 
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they  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  justice— 
"garbage  collection,"  and  any  of  the  others. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Minister  if  I 
may.  Of  course  he  does  not  have  to  answer, 
I  suppose,  it  is  not  a  dictatorship.  If  he  wants 
to  treat  this  question  like  he  has  the  others, 
showing  an  utmost,  almost  Everest  amount  of 
discourtesy  in  an  important  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
slightly  to  the  inference  that  I  was  dis- 
courteous to  the  hon.  member.  He  asked 
me  certain  questions- 
Mr.  Sopha:  You  did  not  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  you  had  been  as 
anxious  as  you  now  appear  to  be  to  obtain 
the  regulations,  it  would  have  been  quite 
an  easy  matter  for  you  to  obtain  them,  and 
you  know  that  very  well.  I  say  that  to  you 
with  very  great  respect,  as  a  friend.  I  know 
that  you  come  into  the  House  and  appear  to 
be  very  much  upset;  you  are  before  the 
court  and  you  put  on  a  very  Portia-like  face. 
You  would  not  smile  because  you  might 
crack  it  and  it  might  hurt  you.  But  all  in 
all  I  respect  your  opinions  and  I  know  that 
you  have  a  certain  message  to  carry  and  that 
you  are  doing  your  best  to  carry  it  in  this 
Legislature. 

Now  you  asked  me  certain  questions  which 
at  the  moment  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  will 
make  the  information  available  to  you. 

So  far  as  the  regulations  are  concerned  with 
regard  to  mining  revenue  payments,  those 
regulations  are  according  to  the  Act,  the 
regulations  of  the  Minister  and  they  are 
published  in  the  Ontario  Gazette.  They  are 
available  to  anyone  who  inquires  and  who 
wishes  to  have  them.  We  sent  them,  I  would 
suppose,  to  the  mining  municipaUties  in- 
volved, to  the  mining  municipalities  that  are 
so  designated. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  smelters  to  which 
you  refer,  to  the  two  municipal  operations 
to  which  you  referred  where  the  assessment 
on  the  smelters  is  used  in  establishing  the 
distribution  of  costs,  these  functions  are  per- 
formed on  a  district  basis,  and  therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  translate  mining  revenue  pay- 
ments that  apply  to  the  municipalities  in 
which  the  smelters  are  located.  It  would 
amount  to  a  pittance,  because  mining  revenue 
payments  are  distributed  not  on  the  basis  of 
where  the  mining  operation  is  conducted, 
but  on  the  basis  of  where  the  employee  re- 
sides. 

Now  if  the  smelters  in  Copper  Cliff  and 
Falconbridge    were    to    be    assessed    by    the 


municipalities,  if  those  municipalities  were 
not  designated  mining  municipalities,  they 
would  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  town  of  Coniston.  The  town  of  Con- 
iston  is  not  a  designated  mining  municipality, 
it  does  not  receive  mining  revenue  payments, 
but  it  does  collect  municipal  taxes  on  the 
smelter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  I  am  the  town's  solicitor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  And  you  are  the  town 
solicitor- 
Mr.  Sopha:  And  have  been  for  12  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  And  a  very  fine  job 
you  are  doing  as  its  solicitor,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  predecessor  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Nickel  Belt  tried  to  get  me  fired. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  no! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sure  that  you  were 

terribly  worried- 
Mr.    Sopha:    And   I   am   supposed   to   like 

Conservatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  All  right,  let  us  get 
back  to  the  salt  mine! 

If  the  two  municipalities  in  which  these 
smelters  are  located  were  to  be  de-designated 
and  they  assessed  the  smelter,  it  would  cause 
a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  municipalities 
in  the  Sudbury  basin  that  are  today  providing 
municipal  services  to  employees  who  work  at 
the  International  Nickel  Company  and  at 
Falconbridge.    You   are  well  aware  of  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  mean  a  lot 
to  the  city  of  Sudbury,  which  is  so  ably 
represented  by  your  good  self,  to  the  tune 
of  something  like  $700,000,  I  would  suggest 
to  you.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  you  would 
want  that  to  happen,  because  if  this  system 
were  to  be  changed  to  eliminate  mining  rev- 
enue payments  and  you  depended  on  direct 
assessment  of  mining  properties,  I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  municipalities  that  are  provid- 
ing services  to  mining  employees  would  not 
be  very  happy  with  that  sort  of  arrangement. 
That  is  why  this  method  of  mining  revenue 
payments  has  been  developed. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any 
better  explanation  than  that  as  to  the  reason 
for  using  the  assessment  on  the  smelters  in 
allocating  the  costs  for  the  district  welfare 
operations  in  the  homes  for  the  aged  in  the 
Sudbury  district. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  just  one  final  thing  to 
make  a  matter  of  record  and  I  want  all  mem- 
bers, especially  my  colleagues  here,  to  know 
that  shortly  after  the  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced these  increases  in  the  grants  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Sudbury  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  complain- 
ing about  the  niggardly  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  pointing  out  to  him  that  they 
(hd  not  feel  that  they  had  got  enough. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  stand  here  as  an  ungrateful  wretch 
asking  for  more.  The  responsible  city  fathers 
in  Sudbury  made  this  known,  albeit  it  was  to 
be  noted  that  of  a  council  of  17  there  were 
four  who  opposed  making  the  views  known. 
Those  four  were  Conservatives,  well-known 
Conservatives,  and  in  an  election  year  they 
did  not  want  to  appear  to  be  criticizing  the 
government;  but  13  of  the  members  of  the 
council   favoured  the  despatch  of  the  letter. 

So  if  there  is  ingratitude  in  my  heart  here 
that  same  ingratitude— if  it  may  be  called  that 
—was  manifested  in  the  decision  of  those 
responsible  for  municipal  government  in  Sud- 
bury. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  solution  is  simple, 
it  is  so  infinitely  simple  that  it  is  suspect  by 
this  department.  The  answer  is  some  form 
of  regional  government  for  all  16  municipal- 
ities in  the  basin,  some  form  of  Metro 
system.  Then  those  municipalities  would 
encompass  all  the  mining  installations;  and 
following  that  would  be  the  repeal  of  sub- 
section 5  of  section  35,  that  iniquitous  legis- 
lative Act  that  gives  privilege  to  a  few. 

Where,  as  you  search  your  heart,  is  the 
justice  for  a  company  to  come  along  and  take 
away  $143  million  in  profit— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  was  $150  million  the 
other  night. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  $118  million  last  year  and 
$143  million  the  year  before  and  walk  away 
at  the  same  time  from  paying  its  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  provision  of  all  of  those  things 
that  people  in  a  democratic  society  need. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Who  put  that  money  in  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  workers. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  money  is  created  by  the 
workers,  indeed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  do  you  think  put  it 
there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  stock  was  trading  at  $100 
the  other  day  on  the  stock  exchange,  but  the 


fellow  that  creates  the  $100  and  the  dividend 
is  the  one  who  takes  the  lunch  bucket  every 
morning  and  goes  to  Frood  or  Stobie  or  Mur- 
ray or  Garson  or  Levack  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
them  and  toils  in  the  ground  breaking  the 
hardest  rock  in  the  world. 

He  is  the  one  that  creates  it.  He  is  the  one 
who  is  entitled  to  equity,  justice  and  fairnes&i 
He  is  the  one  that  can  expect  that  the  com- 
pany, like  any  other  citizen,  will  pay  the  fair 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  municipal  services. 
May  the  day  not  be  long  distant  when  this 
anachronism,  this  relic  of  the  feudal  age,  this 
repository  of  privilege— that  is  what  it  is,  priv- 
ilege, singling  some  people  out  for  special 
treatment.  That  is  anti-democratic,  that  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  democracy  and  it  is  not  fit- 
ting to  a  society  that  calls  itself  either  civil- 
ized or  dignified. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
help  but  remind  you,  and  just  you  alone,  that 
this  anachronism  was  there  when  the  Liberals 
were  in  power.  Indeed,  they  added  the  same 
thing  for  the  ACR  in  1940. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  put  it  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  thing  that  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  because  I  think  it  is  supplemen- 
tary to  what  the  Minister  has  said  and  yet  re- 
veals the  situation  in  all  its  bizarre  confusion. 
I  put  this  question,  the  one  that  the  member 
for  Sudbury  has  put,  to  the  Minister  of  Mines 
on  April  26;  he  had  to  go  into  a  huddle  with 
his  advisers  and  he  gave  me  a  reply  which 
ran  to  three  paragraphs.  I  think  it  should  go 
on  the  record  again.   My  question  was: 

How  does  the  Minister  explain  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  partial  assessment  for  limited 
purposes  if  the  Act  does  not  permit  it— 

This  is  the  assessment  for  the  old  folks'  home 
and  for  welfare— and  his  reply  was  this: 

In  1956,  The  Department  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs  made  the  home  for  the  aged  equaliz- 
ation report  which  apportioned  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  this  home  to  the  municipalities 
concerned.  The  report  added  an  estimated 
assessment  in  lieu  of  the  assessment  deemed 
missing  from  the  municipal  rolls  of  the 
township  of  Falconbridge  and  the  town 
of  Copper  Cliff  and  the  town  of  Frood 
Mines. 

These  municipalities  which  were  com- 
pany towns  appealed  the  matter  to  the 
Ontario  municipal  board  and  then  to  the 
Ontario  court  of  appeal,  which  both  ruled 
that  this  action  was  proper  and  presumably 
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since  only  in  these  cases  company  towns 
were  involved  the  companies  are  bearing 
the  cost  of  the  home  for  the  aged  assess- 
ment rather  than  see  the  municipalities  go 
into  the  red. 

You  see  it  is  sort  of  a  generosity,  a  little  off 
the  top  in  the  Lady  Bountiful  fashion.  They 
do  not  have  to  do  it,  but  out  of  that  $118 
million  they  give  a  little  to  the  home  for 
the  aged. 

However  one  more  paragraph,  I  am  not 
finished: 

In  about  1958  the  township  of  Waters 
added  the  iron  ore  recovery  plant  situated 
in  that  township  to  the  municipal  rolls. 
This  action  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  which  ruled  that  the 
plant  was  not  assessable. 

Sure,  under  section  35  it  is  not.   I  continue: 

The    International    Nickel    Company    by 

gentleman's  agreement  does  pay  estimated 

taxes    to    the    town    of    Coniston    on    the 

smelter  located  there. 

So  you  can  see  there  is  no  real  assessment 
made  at  any  of  these  locations— as  the  Minis- 
ter of  Mines  says,  no  real  assessment;  rather, 
it  is  a  voluntary  handout  to  satisfy  the  people 
in  accordance  with  pressure  from  somewhere. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  ought  to  be  added  of  course, 
to  make  the  record  absolutely  straight,  I 
want  to  tell  my  friend  from  York  South  this 
little  tidbit  of  information  to  show  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  this  department. 

When  the  township  of  Waters  put  this  iron 
ore  plant  on  the  roll,  this  department  hired  a 
lawyer  and  paid  him  to  fight  their  case. 
Now  why  they  would  not,  if  they  would  hire 
the  lawyer  to  fight  the  case  and  pay  him, 
then  why  would  they  not  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  change  the  Act  to 
remove  it  beyond  all  doubt?  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  watched  the  whole  panorama  of 
events.  It  so  happened  the  lawyer  was  C.  L. 
Dubin,  the  same  man  who  is  appearing  be- 
fore the  Parker  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  a  regular  servant  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  did  not  show  up  at  the  trial 
because  he  was  engaged  elsewhere.  The  trial 
went  ahead  in  his  absence.  He  argued  the 
case  in  the  court  of  appeal  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  that  inconsistency— they 
go  out,  hire  a  lawyer  to  fight  a  case  and  pay 
his  fees,  when  at  the  forthcoming  session  of 
the  Legislature  all  they  have  to  do,  if  they 


do  not  like  the  state  of  the  law,  is  bring  in  a 
bill  and  revise  it.  Of  course,  we  know  the 
answer  to  that,  we  know  why  they  do  not  do 
it.  We  know  the  influence  that  is  exercised 
upon  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spconer:  I  wanted  to  give  the 
answer  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
the  unconditional  grants  in  Metro.  The 
authority  is  in  section  231,  subsection  3  of 
The  Metropolitan  Act: 

The  amount  to  be  raised  in  each  year 
by  levy  on  the  total  assessment  under 
clause  (d)  of  subsection  1  shall  be  a  sum 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  of  the 
sums  to  be  levied  against  the  area  munici- 
palities under  section  230  that  the  total 
assessment  under  clause  (b)  of  section  1 
bears  to  the  total  assessment  of  the  real 
property  and  business  assessment  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  according  to  the  last 
revised  assessment  rolls,  less  the  amount 
of  the  estimated  revenue  from  payments 
to  be  received  in  that  year  by  the  metro- 
politan corporation  under  section  7  of  The 
Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  you  explain  that  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spconer:  The  distribution  that 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  is  quite  correct  and  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  purpose  of  that  distribu- 
tion has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount 
that  goes  to  the  city  of  Toronto  as  opposed 
to  the  amount  that  goes  to  the  boroughs, 
because  it  is  redistributed,  you  see,  on  a  tax 
levy  basis. 

How  else  you  could  distribute  it  is  some- 
thing beyond  me.  Is  vote  1405  carried,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spconer:  Are  your  remarks  going 
to  be   lengthy? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  on  quite  a  different  sub- 
ject. I  will  be  five  minutes  or  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spconer:  All  right.  Carry  on  for 
a  few  minutes  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Under  these  grants  to  munici- 
palities payable  under  The  Assessment  Act, 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  figure  included  in 
that  $9,362,000  that  will  compensate  munici- 
palities for  the  moneys  they  lose  under  the 
peculiarities  of  section  13  of  The  Assessment 
Act.  That,  as  the  Minister  well  knows,  is  the 
section  that  deals  with  the  unique  system 
of   assessing   the    Bell   Telephone   Company. 
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I  want  to  read  to  the  Minister  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Ewens,  the  city  treasurer  of 
the  city  of  Woodstock,  to  the  mayor  and  the 
city  council  of  Woodstock,  as  to  the  effect  this 
section  13  is  having  on  the  revenues  of  the 
city  of  Woodstock  this  year.  This  letter  is 
dated  May  3,  1967.    It  says: 

According  to  section  13  of  The  Assess- 
ment Act,  a  total  amount  of  taxes  and  rates 
levied  and  imposed  in  any  year  in  respect 
to  the  gross  receipts  of  a  telephone  com- 
pany shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  on  December 
31   next,  preceding  the  assessment. 

That    is    the    section,    as    the    Minister    well 

knows: 

The  assesment  of  $642,535  made  in  the 
fall  of  1966  represented  60  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1965.  Therefore,  the  taxes  payable  for  the 
year  1967  cannot  exceed  five  per  cent  of 
$1,070,896.25  or  the  sum  of  $53,544.81. 
The  1967  commercial  rate  of  94.2  mills 
applied  to  the  assessment  of  $642,535  pro- 
duces $60,526.79.  The  amount  payable  by 
the  telephone  company  as  indicated  is 
S6,981.90  short  of  the  actual  tax  levy 
which  amount  will  have  to  be  written  off, 
roughly  50  per  cent  being  recovered  from 
the  board  of  education. 

In  other  words,  by  this  formula  the  other 
ratepayers  are  subsidizing  almost  $7,000 
which  was  in  the  original  levy. 

In  the  city  of  Woodstock  this  is  the  first 
time  this  has  materialized  and  it  has  caused 
a  sizeable  increase  in  the  mill  rate  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  would  appear  too 
that  this  will  continue  unless  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  mill  rate  takes  place— 

which  the  treasurer  modestly  admits  pre- 
sumably is  imlikely. 

Under  the  present  legislation  we  have  no 
recourse  but  to  accept  the  loss  as  the 
assessment  commissioner  is  obliged  to  ac- 
cept and  use  the  assessment  as  provided 
by  the  telephone  company.  Such  assess- 
ment forms  a  part  of  the  total  assessment 
for  tax  purposes.  In  future  years,  an 
amount  could  perhaps  be  provided  on  the 
expense  side  of  the  current  budget  to  off- 
set the  anticipated  loss  of  revenue.  In 
1967,  however,  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
in  this  regard  is  not  evident. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  .section   is  working  a  gross   injustice,  at 


least  on  the  city  of  Woodstock,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  this  letter.  It  may  work  a  similar 
injustice  on  many  other  municipalities  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if,  in  this  $9-million  odd 
figure  here,  there  is  something  that  can  be 
done.    I  think  it  should  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  hon.  member  in 
respect  to  this  matter  is  that  this  is  a  subject 
that  is  contained  within  federal-provincial 
agreement,  for  one  thing.  In  some  instances, 
the  reverse  of  the  situation  in  Woodstock 
takes  effect,  where  the  assessment,  being 
based  on  the  gross  receipts,  is  greater  than 
the  physcial  assessment  would  be,  and  so  it 
goes  to  the  advantage  of  the  municipality. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  examined 
by  a  great  number  of  people,  trained  in  this 
form  of  assessment  and  they  have  failed,  so 
far,  to  come  up  with  a  better  system  than 
what  is  already  in  use  in  the  province.  I  can 
only  say  to  you  that  we  would  hope  there 
might  be  some  redress,  some  improvement, 
but  at  the  moment  the  situation  is  as  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  who  wrote  to  the 
mayor  of  Woodstock. 

Mr.   Singer:   Is  it  fair?    It  may  be  as  the 

Minister  says,  there  is  no  better  way  of 
assessing  the  Bell  Telephone;  but  is  it  fair 
that  as  a  result  of  this  section  the  munici- 
pality is  forced  to  suffer  a  loss  which  reflects 
on  the  tax  rate  quite  unfairly? 

This  $9-million  odd,  I  presume  goes  to 
what?   To  pay  part  of  your  assessors'  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No.  This  is  funds  for 
payments  to  the  mining  municipalities  and 
subsidies  for  regional  assessment,  the  cost  of 
assessing  properties  in  unorganized  territory 
and  the  payments  of  municipal  taxes  on 
tenant-occupied  property. 

Mr.  Singer:  Maybe  you  could  have  another 
look  at  that  and  see  if  you  cannot  allocate 
some  money  to  Woodstock  because  I  think 
Woodstock  is  getting  a  very  bad  deal  and 
maybe  so  are  other  municipahties.  It  does 
not  make  too  much  sense  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  might  bring  to  your 
attention  that  in  the  city  of  Woodstock,  60 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipt  is  the  assess- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  assessment  on  the  poles 
and  equipment  of  the  telephone  company. 
The  rest  of  their  real  property  is  assessed  at 
29  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  relationship  has  that  got? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  would  prove  that 
the  telephone  company  is  paying  more  than 
their  share  of  the  municipal  tax  load. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely  that  does  not  prove  it 
by  itself,  if  it  is  assessed  at  29  per  cent  of 
value.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  assessment? 
What  relationship— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  the  rest  of  the 
assessment— 29  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no.  You  are  removing 
that.  You  are  talking  about  this  being  in 
lieu  of  poles  and  hues  and  so  on,  but  you 
are  talking  about  the  real  property  being 
assessed  at  29  per  cent  of  value. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  other  real  property. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  What  relationship 
does  the  rest  of  the  assessment  in  Woodstock 
bear  to  the  rest  of  the  real  property?  Is  it  29 
per  cent  or  higher  or  lower? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  it  is  lower  than 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  Minister  is  just  pluck- 
ing something  out  of  the  air.  He  will  have  to 
give  us  the  whole  story  before  he  can  estab- 
lish that  statement. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask 
the  Minister,  is  he  considering  amending  sec- 
tion 25  of  The  Drainage  Act  so  that  the  muni- 
cipalities would  not  have  to  read  aloud  at 
council  meetings  the  report  of  an  engineer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not 
follow  that. 

Mr.  Newman:  Section  25  of  The  Drainage 
Act  requires  that  a  municipal  clerk  shall  read 
aloud  at  a  council  meeting  the  report  of  an 
engineer  on  a  proposed  drainage  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Shall  read  aloud? 

Mr.  Newman:  Read  aloud. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  that  Drainage 
Act  was  re-examined  by  a  group  of  experts- 
some  great  legal  luminaries  if  I  remember 
rightly— just  a  short  number  of  years  ago,  and 
they  failed  to  amend  that.  I  will  check  into 
the  matter  but  I  certainly  have  no  amend- 
ments in  mind  at  the  moment.  If  it  is  impor- 
tant we  will  have  it  amended. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  it  to 
the  Minister's  attention;  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  and  passed  by  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Windsor,  so  it  rests  with  him  now. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Leave  it  with  me  and  if 
it  is  important,  I  will  do  something  about  it. 
If  it  is  not,  I  shall  not. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  imagine  it  is  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Why  would  the  city  of 
Windsor  use  The  Drainage  Act,  I  wonder? 

Mr.  Newman:  This  is  in  the  amalgamation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh! 

Mr.  Newman:  They  had  no  use  for  it  be- 
fore. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  will  check  on  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  if 
there  is  any  consideration  being  given  to  per- 
mitting municipalities  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments concerning  suppliers  of  cable  TV  to 
put  them  on  the  assessment  rolls?  Cable  tele- 
vision?   And  community  TV  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  order  to  install  cable 
lines  on  city  streets,  municipal  streets  and 
roads,  the  company  or  the  individual  would 
have  to  obtain  some  sort  of  a  franchise,  I  sup- 
pose, or  an  agreement  of  some  kind  to  use 
the  city  streets  for  business  purposes.  And 
then,  of  course,  the  installation  becomes  as- 
sessable in  the  same  way  as  other  comparable 
types  of— 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  paragraph 
passed  by  my  own  community  mentions  that 
The  Municipal  Act  is  inadequate  and  out- 
dated in  regards  to  the  regulation  and  tax- 
ation of  cable  TV.  So  I  leave  this  with  the 
Minister  for  an  answer  to  the  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  will  look  into  that. 
It  has  never  been  brought  to  my  attention  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Siitger:  Why  does  this  Minister  worry 
about  foxes  and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  worry  about  the  wolves?  Can  you  not 
have  the  same  Minister  worrying  about  both? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Because  this  is  a  co- 
operative agreement  and  arrangement  with 
the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  there  a  similar  agitation 
throughout  the  province  to  preserve  the  foxes 
as  there  is  to  preserve  the  wolves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  no  idea. 
Vote  1405  agreed  to. 
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11(111.  Mr.  Spooncr  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  tliat  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motidii  A'j:\\\'d  to. 

rlif    Hoiist,'   resuuKxl;    Mr.    Speaker   in   the 

du.ir. 

Mr.  Chainiian:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  siipph'  l)egs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions    and    asks   for   leave   to   sit   again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  morning  we 
will  continue  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  then 
proceed  to  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  the  adjournment 
of  tlie  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers, 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
welcome  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  to- 
day we  welcome  as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery 
students  from  Adelaide  Hoodless  public 
school,  Hamilton. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Rollins  (Hastings  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Butler,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  health,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  the  committee's  first  report. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  67,  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act, 
1967. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  there  was  another  one  yesterday. 
Perhaps  I  can  present  this  one  to  him  and  he 
can  deal  with  both? 

My  question  is:  Why  were  OMSIP  regula- 
tions changed  last  November  so  that  patients 
can  now  go  directly  to  a  specialist  without 
referral? 

Secondly,  what  added  expenditure  does  the 
Minister  expect  that  this  will  entail  over  a 
12-month  period? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes  were  made  to  con- 
form with  existing  patterns  of  practice  and  are 
consistent  with  the  details  listed  in  the  fee 
schedule. 

There  is  no  precise  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  hon.  member's  question,  but  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  this  change  will  have 
any  significant  effect  on  the  cost. 

The  question  the  hon.  member  asked  yes- 
terday—Is   it    government   policy   laid    down 
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through  OHSC  that  hospitals  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pay  two-thirds  of  group  medical 
premiums  through  collective  agreement  with 
the  union  representing  their  workers? 

The  commission  has  followed  a  policy  for 
some  years  of  accepting  as  an  allowable  cost 
50  per  cent  of  the  premiums  for  medical, 
hospital  and  group  life  insurance.  The  col- 
lective agreements  arranged  by  hospital 
boards  have  been  made  on  this  basis.  How- 
ever, the  representations  that  have  been  made 
recently  to  the  commission  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  insurance  premiums 
should  be  accepted,  have  brought  this  matter 
under  consideration,  since  we  have  been 
advised  that  this  is  now  approved  under  The 
Municipal  Act  for  municipal  employees.  We 
would  like  to  keep  our  rules  and  regulations 
in  keeping  with  those. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Min- 
ister saying  it  is  now  approved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  yet,  but  it  is  very 
actively  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
ask  the  Minister,  the  problem  is  that  Mr. 
Martin  of  OHSC  assured  at  least  one  of  the 
groups  involved  some  time  in  April  that  they 
would  get  a  final  answer.  This  has  been  hang- 
ing fire,  as  the  Minister  might  understand  in 
collective  bargaining,  for  quite  some  time. 
It  is  at  least  four,  five,  six,  eight  weeks  be- 
yond the  deadline  when  he  assured  them  that 
there  would  be  a  final  answer. 

Is  the  Minister  in  a  position  to  indicate 
when  this  will  be  finalized  so  that  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  will  not  be  pro- 
longed unnecessarily? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  matter  came  to  my 
desk  only  yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  give 
you  my  assurance  that  we  will  try  to  get  it 
resolved  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
second  question  for  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart).  Perhaps  I  can  put  it  on  the  record 
and  he  can  deal  with  it  when  he  returns. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Attorney 
General  denied  that  assistant  commissioner 
H.  H.  Graham  of  the  OPP  had  stated  that 
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there  was  a  Canaclian-st\le  mafia.  Is  the 
Attorney  General  now  in  a  position  to  con- 
firm that  Mr.  Graham  did  make  such  a  state- 
ment? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  drew  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  what  appeared  to  be  some 
conflict  in  two  statements  that  I  had  made. 

On  checking  the  record,  I  find  that  there 
may  appear  to  be  some  conflict,  although 
there  is  none  in  my  mind,  nor  did  I  intend 
any  confusion. 

On  April  14,  when  I  answered  the  hon. 
member's  qviestions  after  announcing  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  commission 
looking  into  the  affairs  of  the  coroner's  office 
here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  my  comments 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  commissioner 
would  have  to  consider  the  basic  functions  of 
the  coroner's  office  in  order  to  deal  with  his 
terms  of  reference.  It  was  with  that  idea 
in  mind  that  I  made  the  comments  I  did  on 
April  14. 

On  May  5  I  was  asked  a  more  specific 
question  as  to  whether  the  terms  of  reference 
would  be  enlarged  to  go  into  the  entire  matter 
of  the  coroner's  office  and  I  assume  that  this 
is  what  the  hon.  member  meant,  that  we 
would  have  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
(>ntire  function  of  coroners  and  of  the  office 
of  coroner  far  beyond  anything  concerning 
the  chief  coroner  for  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  which,  I  assume,  would  lead  to  recom- 
mendations  for  changes. 

If  such  an  exhaustive  examination  as 
appears  to  me  to  be  indicated  in  the  member's 
question  were  required— and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  this  stage  of  the  game— it  certainly 
would  not  be  done  by  this  commission.  It 
would  be  done  in  some  other  form. 

This  is  the  differentiation  that  I  had  in 
my  mind  in  answering  the  two  questions. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
yesterday,  the  member  for  Essex  South  (xMr. 
Paterson)  asked  this  department  a  question. 
Will  the  staff  who  will  be  marking  grade  13 
departmental  papers  be  required  to  work  on 
July  1,  1967? 

I  recognize  tlie  member  is  not  present  this 
morning,  but  I  am  sure  one  of  his  colleagues 
will  convey  the  answer  to  him. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speiiker,  is  really  quite 
simple.  Because  of  tlie  desire  to  have  the 
results  available  as  early  as  possible  for  both 
the  students  and  the  uni\'ersities,  the  markers 
will  i)e  working  on  July  1,  1967,  but  because 


of  the  uniciue  nature  of  this  year's  July  1, 
I  am  sure  for  many  communities  and  many 
individuals,  the  markers  will  not  be  required 
to  work.  It  will  be  optional  for  them,  so  if 
the\  wish  to  be  alisent  on  July  1,  they  may 
do  so.  The  marking  will  go  on  participation, 
and  will  be  left  up  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. 

Hon.  G.  C.  VVardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  House  that  I  am  leaving 
very  very  shortly  for  the  great  northwest,  tlie 
city  of  Port  Arthur,  where  tonight  their 
hockey  team,  the  Mars  of  Port  Arthur,  will 
again  do  battle  with  the  Marlboros  of  Toronto 
whom  they  defeated— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  description, 

"do  battle". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  —and  I  will  be  back 
to  announce  shortly  that  the  Port  Arthur  Mars 
are  now  the  Memorial  Cup  champions.  I  am 
sure  that  all  those  Toronto  members  will 
l)e  very  pleased  to  see  that  this  great  team 
has  won. 

I  will  report  as  soon  as  I  get  back  on  Mon- 
day, I  hope. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions):  Another   golden  horseshoe. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  WilHam):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  same  point,  could  I  call  the 
aftention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
captain  of  the  Mars  team  is  a  Fort  William 
youth  and  that  several  of  the  better  players 
on  tlie  team  are  also  from  Fort  William? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  memb(Ts  from  the  Lakehead. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  two  questions  for  the  Minister  of 
Health,  of  which  he  has  had  notice.  The  first 
qu(^stion  to  the  Minister: 

Has  The  Department  of  Health  examined 
the  claims  of  Lisa  E.  Emend  clinic  of 
Montreal,  as  advertised  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
of  May  11,  on  page  W-11,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  these  claims  should  be 
considered  false  advertising  and  if  so,  is  any 
action  with  respect  to  such  advertising  open  to 
the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
th(>  legislation  of  my  department  deals  with 
these  matters.  Accordingly  the  department  is 
iiol  in  a  position  to  incpiire  into  them  on  its 
own.  However  this  advertising  has  been  re- 
ferred  to    the   food   and  drug   directorate   of 
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The    Department    of    National    Health    and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  will  permit  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? Is  there  any  type  of  liaison  between 
the  new  consumer  bureau  set  up  under  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  to  deal  with  such  things? 
This  same  problem  came  up  involving  hearing 
aids  and  this  could  be  a  very  similar  prob- 
lem. Is  there  any  liaison  between  your  depart- 
ment and  the  consumer  bureau? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  formally,  but  there 
are  adequate  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween us,  should  the  need  arise.  This  adver- 
tisement appeared,  I  think,  only  a  few  days 
ago,  and  really  it  is  in  keeping  with  that  type 
of  advertising  that  has  appeared  in  the  public 
press  ever  since  the  printing  press  was  in- 
vented. It  is  hard  to  know  what  they  mean 
by  "clinic".  It  is  a  word  with  varied  and 
sometimes  nebulous  meaning,  and  a  clinic 
does  not  always  mean  a  facility  that  is  pro- 
viding health  care.  But  if  it  is  purporting  to 
provide  health  care,  we  are  doing  everything 
within  our  power  through  the  food  and  drug 
directorate  to  put  an  end  to  its  machinations, 
in  Ontario,  anyway. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  have  one  more  question  and 
you  will  hear  more  from  me  on  that  par- 
ticular type  of  advertising,  because  it  is 
shocking. 

My  last  question  to  the  Minister  is  what, 
if  anything,  does  the  Minister  hope  to  accom- 
plish at  his  meeting  on  Friday— that  is  today, 
this  was  prepared  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker— with 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  approach  this  meeting  with  ex- 
tensive and  very  high  hope,  but  I  would 
rather  discuss  accomplishments  than  hopes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  15th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

(Concluded) 

On  vote  1406: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  on   vote    1406,   the   Ontario   municipal 


board.  Over  a  number  of  years  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  Ontario  municipal  board  and  its 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  particularly  its 
independence. 

Somewhere  earlier  in  the  estimates,  the 
Minister  indicated  that  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  would  want  to  do  would  be  to 
suggest  to  the  municipal  board  any  particular 
type  of  consideration  that  they  might  give,  or 
bring  any  influence  to  bear  on  them.  That,  I 
think,  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  the  first  question  I  want  to  put  to  him 
is,  if  he  feels  very  strongly  this  way,  and  I 
think  he  should— why  will  he  not  give  the 
municipal  board  security  of  tenure?  Why  are 
they  appointed  at  pleasure,  and  continue  to 
be  appointed  at  pleasure?  The  two  things 
just  do  not  jibe. 

Somebody  wants  to  maintain  control  over 
those  people,  and  the  only  way  that  you  can 
ensure  their  independence  is  to  give  them 
security  of  tenure.  Could  the  Minister  explain 
some  of  that  to  us? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have 
to  understand  that  this  particular  group  of 
people— 14  in  number  at  the  present  time- 
could  very  well  get  to  a  point  where,  because 
of  health  reasons,  or  otherwise,  they  would 
have  to  be  replaced. 

We  all  know  instances  in  our  own  experi- 
ence where  young  people  have  ended  up  by 
having  to  change  their  type  of  work  because 
of  physical  problems.  I  give  you  that  as  an 
instance. 

I  have  looked  into  this  matter.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  any  number  of  authorities  in 
this  field  and,  as  far  as  boards  and  commis- 
sions of  this  type  are  concerned,  it  is  just  too 
bad  but  it  is  not  possible  to  guarantee  what 
you  refer  to  as,  "seciurity  of  tenure." 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  municipal  board 
today  is  composed  of  very  reliable  people  and 
is  performing  adequately  the  duties  that  are 
placed  within  its  responsibility.  As  far  as  this 
matter  is  concerned,  this  particular  situation, 
it  only  applies  to  the  14  people  who  are 
members  of  the  board.  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  desirability  nor  request  for  secur- 
ity of  tenure  on  their  part— certainly  not  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  appointed  during 
my  tenure  of  office,  when  I  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council.  When  they  were  appointed  to  the 
board,  it  was  very  clearly  understood  that 
they  held  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  and  that  was 
that.   If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  it  has 
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not  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  a  way 
that  I  can  deal  with.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  those  members  of  the  board  who  have 
been  recommended  by  me,  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  for  appointment,  were 
told  very  clearly  the  circumstances  under 
which  their  appointments  were  being  recom- 
mended. There  is  no  possibility  of  any  mis- 
understanding in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  confirms  my  very 
point.  First  of  all,  he  says  they  can  get  sick. 
That  just  escapes  meeting  the  argument. 
Judges  can  get  sick— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  used  that  as  one  ex- 
ample, but  I  am  sure- 
Mr.    Singer:    All   right.     You   can   have    a 
minute  after  I  am  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  All  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  escape  meeting  the  argu- 
ment. The  importance  of  it  is,  that,  if  they 
are  going  to  be  as  independent  as  you  claim 
they  are,  and  if  the  Minister  is  not  going  to 
interfere  with  them  or  suggest  to  them,  the 
only  way  you  can  give  them  independence  is 
to  give  them  security  of  tenure.  That  is  num- 
ber one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to  go  quite 
tliis  far,  but  the  Minister  forces  me  into  this 
position.  The  fact  that  he  made  such  a  spir- 
ited defence  of  the  appointments  at  pleasure, 
makes  me  more  suspicious  than  I  was  in  the 
beginning.  He  keeps  that  there  so  that  he 
can  control  these  people,  so  that  he  can  keep 
them  in  line.  If  they  are  not  in  Hne,  out  they 
go.  Then  he  says,  to  put  the  icing  on  the 
cake,  "Every  time  I  appointed  one,  I  told  him 
that  we  could  dismiss  him  at  pleasure." 

There  is  the  whole  point.  If  you  bring 
people  in  and  you  say  to  Mr.  X,  "I  am  going 
to  appoint  you  to  the  municipal  board— do  not 
forget  young  man,  you  are  going  to  be  there 
at  pleasure."  What  does  it  mean?  It  means 
that  you  are  telling  him  if  he  does  something 
you  do  not  like,  out  he  goes.  Not  that  "you 
are  free  and  independent  and  able  to  assert 
the  opinions  and  the  abilities  that  you  have, 
quite  removed  from  government  influence." 
It  means  that  you  are  warning  him  that  the 
only  basis  on  which  he  can  have  the  job  is  if 
lie  is  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  of  employ- 
men  t-that  is,  "we  can  kick  you  out  if  we  do 
not  like  you." 

Mr.  A.  II.  Cowling  (Higli  Park):  When  was 
the  last  one  fired? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
have  the  same  problem  with  coroners. 


Mr.  Singer:  I  can  name  a  couple  who  were 
fired,  if  you  want  me  to,  but  there  is  no  point 
in  bringing  these  names  in.  The  Minister 
knows  who  they  are.  The  whole  point  is  that 
if  you  believe  that  this  board  is  going  to  be 
independent,  you  have  to  give  them  security 
of  tenure.  Otherwise,  the  whole  thing  is  a 
facade.  You  try  and  surround  the  apparent 
independence  of  this  group  with  the  ability  to 
dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

The  second  point  I  wonder  about  is  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Insofar  as  the  board  is  con- 
cerned, has  there  been,  in  recent  years,  any 
real  examination  of  their  duties?  Does  it  con- 
tinue to  make  sense  that  they  should  have  the 
great  multiplicity  of  duties  that  they  do  have? 

They  deal  with  assessment  appeals;  they 
deal  with  zoning  appeals  and  witli  railroad 
matters,  and  on  and  on  and  on.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  multiplicity  of  their 
duties  is  such  that  they  are  getting  bogged 
down  in  far  too  many  things.  They  are  not 
able  to  concentrate  on  the  things  that  they 
could  do  best  in  the  interests  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  member,  I  would  say  that 
the  question  of  the  multiplicity  of  responsi- 
bilities of  the  municipal  board  is  a  matter  to 
which  I  have  given  some  consideration.  I 
understand  that  the  law  reform  commission  is 
examining  that  very  subject.  When  I  receive 
the  erudite  report  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
heading  the  commission,  we  will  look  into  it 
and  see  how  it  might  compare  with  some  of 
the  ideas  my  staff  and  myself  have  with  re- 
spect to  this  very  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  good.  We  are  making 
progress.  There  is  another  study  going  on 
and  we  are  going  to  study  the  study. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  deal  with  is  this. 
The  municipal  board  is  fairly  close  to  being 
the  final  authority  in  determining  zoning 
changes  and  matters  in  connection  with  plan- 
ning. To  my  knowledge  there  is  as  yet  no 
professional  staff  available  to  them  to  examine 
proposed  zoning  and  planning  changes  and  to 
give  to  the  municipal  board  expert  advice. 

What  happens,  almost  invariably,  is  that 
these  arguments  that  take  place  before  the 
board  are  arguments  based  on  the  adversary 
system.  A  asserts  and  B  denies  and  the  board 
sort  of  goes  down  the  middle  and  brings  their 
own  experience  to  it. 

Occasionally  or  frequently  there  are  reports 
available  from  the  community  planning 
branch  of  the  department.  Those  reports,  I 
think,  continue  to  be  made  available  in  the 
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form  of  memoranda— sometimes  memoranda 
that  are  difficult  for  the  antagonists  to  obtain. 
Certainly  almost  invariably  memoranda  whose 
author  remains  almost  anonymous— who  is 
never  brought  before  the  board  to  be  a  wit- 
ness and  to  be  subjected  to  cross-examination. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  if  this  board  is 
going  to  carry  on  its  very  important  task  of 
being  the  final  arbiter  insofar  as  land  use  is 
concerned,  there  should  be  made  available  to 
them  professional  planning  staff.  There  should 
be  impartial  planning  opinions,  if  you  can  get 
such  a  thing,  made  available  to  them. 

The  people  who  give  those  opinions— the 
advisors  to  the  board— whether  they  come 
from  the  community  planning  branch  or  from 
a  sub-branch  attached  to  the  board,  should  be 
made  available  to  go  into  the  witness  box, 
defend  their  opinions  and  be  subject  to  cross- 
examination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  very  much  related  to  the  second  question 
which  you  commented  on  a  few  moments 
ago.  It  is  exactly  the  same  position.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  board  is  able  to  perform 
these  functions  with  respect  to  zoning  bylaws 
and  other  activities  related  to  land  use.  But, 
when  examining  this  matter,  I  find  another 
organization  is  looking  into  the  very  same 
subject,  I  then  withdraw  and  say,  "Well,  I 
will  wait  to  see  if  I  can  gain  some  experience 
from  what  may  come  out  of  another  report." 
There  is  another  area  in  the  operation  of  the 
municipal  board  that  is  also  related  to  the 
very  point  you  make  in  connection  with  the 
land  use  regulations,  and  that  is  with  respect 
to  Expropriation  Procedures  Act  cases.  That 
is  under  advisement  also. 

I  am  aware  of  the  situation  that  you  have 
discussed  and  I  hope  that,  in  due  course,  I 
may  be  in  a  better  position  to  see  that  the 
board  performs  its  responsibilities  to  better 
advantage. 

The  point  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
have  planning  staff  associated  with  the  board 
is  not  one  that  I  am  prepared  to  comment  on 
at  the  moment.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that; 
my  studies  have  not  conducted  me  to  the 
point  where  I  say  either  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  couple  of  matters  I  would  like  to 
raise  with  the  Minister,  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed before  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  first  one  is  the  matter  of  final  respon- 
sibility which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  rest 
with  the  Minister  rather  than  the  board.  The 
board,  as  the  Gordon  commission  pointed  out 


some  years  ago,  has  drawn  public  anger  from 
the  government  since  very  often  it  absorbs 
the  public  dissatisfaction  with  political  deci- 
sions. 

There  has  been  a  growing  body  of  opinion 
that  when  applications  are  made  for  rezoning 
ultimately  the  board  can  hear  and  express  an 
opinion  to  the  Minister;  it  can  conduct  hear- 
ings; it  can  advise  the  Minister  and  the  de- 
cision ought  to  be  the  Minister's  own.  It 
seems  to  me  that  ultimate  responsibility  for 
these  things  should  rest  with  the  government 
and  with  the  Minister  and  that  the  board 
ought  to  be  a  vehicle  of  advice  and  counsel. 

The  second  matter  that  I  would  like  to 
raise  with  the  Minister  is  the  responsibility 
of  regional  governments  as  they  emerge. 
Metropolitan  Toronto  now  is  such  a  regional 
government.  Unfortunately,  Metro  has  not 
yet  an  official  plan.  I  checked  the  incident, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  thought  had  happened 
and  found  it  did  not  happen;  the  recommen- 
dation only  went  so  far  and  then  was  finally 
defeated.  So  that  recommendation  I  men- 
tioned last  night  did  not  come  forward. 

Once  a  municipality  or  regional  govern- 
ment has  an  official  plan,  then  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  their  own  mistakes,  if  there 
are  going  to  be  mistakes;  they  should  be  able 
to  make  their  own  decisions  as  far  as  plan- 
ning is  concerned.  The  Ontario  municipal 
board  should  not  have  jurisdiction  over  that 
region  insofar  as  zoning  changes  are  con- 
cerned; there  should  certainly  be  a  board  of 
appeal,  but  the  planning  authorities  within 
the  municipalities  should  have  the  final  de- 
cision and  perhaps  some  sort  of  appeal  within 
that  municipality  itself.  The  Ontario  muni- 
cipal board  would  deal  with  the  areas  outside 
the  larger  regional  municipalities. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  ought  to  have 
some  thought  since  we  are  setting  up  regional 
governments  which  will  develop  their  own 
internal  land  use  plans. 

I  would  like  the  comments  of  the  Minister 
on  these  two  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  perfectly  all 
right;  that  is  what  is  taking  place  now.  The 
municipality  makes  an  application  to  adopt  an 
official  plan  and  the  department's  service  is 
available  to  assist  the  municipality  to  make 
sure  that  the  public  understand  what  the 
official  plan  is.  As  long  as  they  stay  within 
that  official  plan,  there  is  no  problem.  We  do 
not  bother  them.  It  is  when  they  want  to 
amend  that  official  plan  and  by  so  doing  they 
affect  adversely  or  otherwise  the  property  of 
citizens   who   understood,   in  the   first  place 
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when  the  official  plan  was  passed,  that  they 
were  going  to  receive  certain  protections 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  official  plan.  There 
are  areas  where  there  is  some  red  tape  that 
could  be  eliminated,  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  any  doubt  of  that;  I  think  we  could  always 
work  towards  trying  to  eliminate  red  tape  in 
any  sort  of  governmental  activity,  whether 
it  be  at  the  municipal  or  provincial  or  federal 
level.  The  official  plan  is  to  protect  property 
and  once  that  is  done,  I  think  as  long  as  there 
are  no  changes  made  that  affect  property, 
there  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  Young:  I  do  not  think  the  Minister 
thoroughly  understood— my  point  is  that  once 
the  regional  government  is  set  up— such  as  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto— and  they  have  the 
plan,  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  the  Ontario 
municipal  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  but  there  might  be 
very  sound  reasons,  as  the  community  de- 
velops, why  the  land  use  should  be  changed. 
Therefore,  there  has  to  be  a  pretty  active 
public  examination  of  the  reasons  for  the 
change  and  the  desirabiHty  of  it.  And  if  no 
changes  take  place- 
Mr.  Young:  No.  Changes  could  take  place 
but  the  appeal  would  be  within  the  organiza- 
tion itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Within  the  organization 
itself?  It  could  very  well  be  that  the  board's 
activities  could  be  replaced  by  another  body 
within,  providing  it  gave  protection  to  the 
public.  That  is  the  point  where  the  activities 
of  the  board  are  so  important.  You  know, 
we  hear  complaints  about  some  municipality 
or  some  board  or  commission  having  done 
something  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  done 
under  the  table,  or  there  has  not  been  enough 
public  knowledge  given  about  the  subject.  I 
think  that  is  the  point  of  protection  which  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  Young:  What  about  the  first  point  I 
raised,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  was  not  able  to  follow 
very  well  the  first  point  the  member  raised. 
At  the  time  I  was  trying  to  get  some  informa- 
tion here  as  to  a  section  of  the  Act  which  he 
might  be  relating  to.  Would  the  member 
mind  repeating  it? 

Mr.  Young:  The  first  point  was  a  very 
simple  one— a  point  the  Gordon  commission 
made  some  years  ago— that  the  Ontario  muni- 
cipal board  ought  to  advise  the  Minister  and 
conduct  the  hearings,  but  that  the  final  de- 
cision, as  far  as  rezoning  is  concerned,  should 


be  a  responsibility  of  the  government  itself. 
That  would  be  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Under  section  94  of 
The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act,  which  we 
dealt  with  last  night  to  some  extent,  the 
municipal  board's  decision  may  be  appealed 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  which 
is  the  Cabinet.  At  that  level,  the  Cabinet,  not 
just  the  one  Minister  responsible  for  the  Act, 
but  the  Cabinet  itself  reaches  a  decision.  In 
that  way,  I  think  the  responsibilities  are 
spread  over  a  greater  number  of  persons  than 
the  one  Minister. 

Mr.  Young:  The  Cabinet  only  decides  to 
refer  l^ack  for  another  hearing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No.  It  can  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  board.  The  wording  is— 

Mr.  Singer:  They  have  the  right  to,  but 
they  do  not   do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Off  hand,  I  cannot  tell 
you  of  cases  in  the  past,  but  the  Act  now 
says  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
may  "confirm,  vary  or  rescind  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  order  or  decision  or  require 
the  board  to  hold  a  new  public  hearing  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  application," 
and  so  on. 

Mr  Young:  As  the  Minister  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  have  been  four  cases  of  referral 
back  over  the  past  ten  years,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  was  a  question 
in  the  House  and  that  information  was  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Young:  But  there  never  has  been,  to 
my  understanding,  a  case  where  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council  has  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  OMB.  In  other  words,  in 
effect  the  OMB  is  the  final  arbiter  of  these 
disputes  and  my  point  was  simply  that  the 
law  should  ])e  clarified  so  that,  in  effect,  what 
should  happen  is  that  the  final  decision  is 
made  at  the  Cal^inet  level. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the 
board  are  widespread.  Now  in  one  instance 
you  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ment and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  different 
typ(>  of  an  argument,  you  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  court.  You  hear  people  arguing 
back  and  forth  as  to  whether  the  real  status 
of  the  board  is  that  of  a  court  or  not,  and 
it  mi'^lit  help  if  you  were  to  explain  whether 
this  is  a  court  and  what  are  the  real  functions 
of  the  board. 
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In  the  matter  of  an  arbitration  on  property, 
for  instance,  if  you  do  not  agree  with  the 
niHng  of  the  board,  then  you  have  the  right 
of  appeal,  not  to  the  Minister,  but  to  a  court 
of  appeal.  And  then,  in  the  very  next  instance, 
the  appeal  has  to  be  made  to  the  Minister. 
Now  I  think  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  real  functions  of  the  board;  are  they, 
in  fact,  a  court  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  basic  functions  of 
the  Ontario  municipal  board  are  contained 
on  page  4  of  the  annual  report,  which  was 
filed  some  time  ago  in  the  House.  It  might 
be  worthwhile  listing  them: 

The  functions  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
board  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
categories:  (1)  the  responsibility  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  municipalities 
within  the  framework  of  the  statutes,  with 
particular  regard  to  economic  stability,  and 
(2)  jurisdiction  as  arbitrator  in  the  first 
instance,  or  by  way  of  appeal,  to  determine 
compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown  in 
the  right  of  Ontario  or  its  Crown  corpora- 
tions, by  municipalities  and  other  local 
authorities,  and  by  certain  private  corpora- 
tions. 

Now  these  two  divisions  are  reported  on  in 
considerable  detail  in  parts  4  and  5  of  the 
report. 

I  wonder,  instead  of  repeating  all  of  this 
material,  if  I  might  suggest  that  you  would 
get  it  from  the  annual  report  of  the  board 
which  was  delivered  in  the  House.  If  you 
would  like  me  to  do  so,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  read  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  only  reason  for  my  ques- 
tion is  that  I  knew  you  were  the  exact  per- 
son to  ask  it  of,  and  being  the  expert  at  this 
type  of  thing,  getting  the  answer  from  you 
would  be  final.  Of  course,  I  never  have 
agreed  with  this;  I  am  not  one  of  those 
people  who  think  that  the  government  of 
today  does  not  have  its  finger  in  the  operation 
of  the  board  all  the  time.    I  think  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  denied  tliat— I 
do  not  know  how  many  times. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  in  the  matter  of  any 
important  issue  that  may  affect  the  politics 
of  the  people  in  power— after  all,  you  are 
the  people  who  appoint  the  board,  and  I  am 
not  saying  an>'thing  against  the  personnel  of 
the  board— but  the  fact  still  is  that  if  the 
board  docs  not  do  as  it  is  told  or  if  it  does 
anything  that  will  hurt  the  politics  of  the 
people  in  power,  that  fellow  is  not  there  any 
more. 


That  takes  me  back  to  the  original  question. 
I  will  read  that  book,  but  I  want  to  ask  you— 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  That  is 
the  Liberal  approach  to  government. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  not  talking  to  you  at  all 
because  talking  with  you  would  just  be  like 
talking  to  that  post.  You  do  not  know  what 
it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  cannot  even  build  a  court 
house! 

Mr.  Reaume:  Or  a  backhouse  either! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  question  I  want  to  ask 
is  this— if  you  can  get  this  big  mouth  here 
to  button  up— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  does  not  even  know 
enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Let  us  avoid 
personalities  and  stay  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  what  I  plan  to  do, 
but  you  will  have  to  keep  him  quiet  first! 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  sir,  is  this: 
has  this  board  got  the  status  of  a  court  or  not, 
and  I  do  not  want  the  answer  from  this  mem- 
ber over  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  should  direct  your  ques- 
tion through  the  chair- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  did,  I  did! 

Mr.  Chairman:  —and  I  will  try  to  get  the 
answer  from  the  Minister  for  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  waiting  for  the  answer! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  municipal  board 
has  certain  responsibilities  provided  to  it  by 
statutes.  Those  are  clearly  set  out  in  the  sta- 
tutes and  are  encompassed  within  the  two 
general  categories  of  their  responsibilities 
which  I  read  out  a  few  moments  ago,  and 
which  are  contained  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  board.  There  are  so  many  statutes  where 
the  board  has  authority  that  I  could  not  begin 
to  list  them  all. 

The  actual  duties  and  functions  of  the 
board  are  found  largely  in  The  Municipal 
Act,  The  Assessment  Act,  The  Planning  Act 
and  The  School  Acts;  but  in  addition  there 
are  myriad  other  statutory  provisions  which 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  board  in  a  very 
wide  variety  of  cases. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  I  just  want  to  ask  if,  in  your 
opinion,  the  board  has  the  status  of  a  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  know  what  you 
moan  by  the  status  of  a  court. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  what  is  the  status  of  a 
court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Should  we  refer  to  the 
members  of  the  municipal  board  as  being 
judges? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  let  us  name  a  friend 
of  both  of  us— Kennedy  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  board— has  he  the  status  of  a  judge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No?   All  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  this.  The  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  has  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  OMB  is  a  court,  and  earlier  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  security  of  tenure  of  the  ap- 
pointees to  the  OMB,  arguing  that  if  they  did 
not  have  security  of  tenure,  they  were  not 
genuinely  independent.  The  Minister  under- 
lined the  problem  most  emphatically  by  say- 
ing: "When  I  appointed  anybody  to  the  OMB 
he  was  under  no  illusions  that  he  was  being 
appointed  under  pleasure." 

In  other  words:  either  you  so  act  that  you 
do  not  seriously  come  into  conflict  with  the 
government,  or  your  position  comes  into 
jeopardy. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  that  has 
been  raised  in  these  two  contexts  is  not  a 
problem  unique  to  the  OMB.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  or  not  it  is  a  quasi-judicial 
body.  And  I  think  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
member  for  Essex  North  is  that  whether  you 
want  to  call  them  a  judge  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  the  OMB  is  a  quasi- 
judicial  body.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
you  can  mix  administrative  procedures  and 
fiuasi-judicial  functions  without  getting  into 
the  kind  of  trouble  that  wc  are  in  here  today. 

A  few  years  ago— this  is  in  another  context, 
but  it  is  relevant— there  was  a  judgment 
handed  down  in  a  case  that  came  before  the 
old  milk  industry  board,  and  a  distinguished 
Ontario  jurist,  whose  name  escapes  me  for  the 
moment,  made  the  observation  that  you  can- 
not mix  administrative  procedures  with  quasi- 
judicial  fmictions. 

The  quasi-judicial  function  is  in  effect  the 
fimction  of  a  jurist— of  a  judge— and  therefore 
this  person  if  he  is  going  to  be  genuinely  in- 


dependent, simply  cannot  be  appointed  "at 
pleasure,"  whether  he  be  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  farm  products  marketing  board, 
whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  milk  market- 
ing board,  or  whether  he  be  a  member  of  the 
OMB.  If  he  is  appointed  at  pleasure,  then 
you  are  immediately  facing  a  dilemma,  if  you 
give  him  quasi-judicial  functions  because  you 
have  told  him  that  he  is  appointed  only  at 
pleasure. 

This  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  we  have 
in  many  contexts,  and  the  latest  one,  which  I 
will  not  digress  to  deal  with  in  detail,  is 
whether  or  not  a  coroner  is  a  judicial  officer 
and  therefore  has  independence  to  exercise 
his  functions  under  the  statute. 

Now  the  Minister  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
escape  this.  Indeed  he  has  underlined  the 
problem  this  morning  and  I  submit  that  we 
have  got  to  take  a  look  at  all  of  these  bodies 
and  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  better  to  separate  out  the 
administrative  functions  from  the  quasi-judi- 
cial functions.  As  this  jurist  pointed  out,  the 
same  people  cannot  do  both;  because  one  day 
he  is  acting  as  the  servant  of  the  government, 
implementing  government  policy,  taking 
orders  from  the  government  and  nobody  has 
any  doubt  about  it  or  quibbles  with  it.  The 
next  day  he  is  acting  as  a  quasi-judicial  officer 
and  presumably  he  is  independent.  It  is  non- 
sense to  say  he  is  independent.  Once  again 
he  is  going  to  be  acting  under  directions  from 
the  government  and  get  into  trouble  if  he  so 
cncoimters  certain  disfavour  with  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  dilemma  and  you  have 
got  it  all  across  the  board  in  your  structure 
of  quasi-judicial  bodies  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  repeat  the  reference  to  the  jurisdiction 
;uid  functions  of  the  municipal  board  which 
are  set  out  in  statute.  As  long  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  operate  within  those 
statutes,  then  there  is  no  problem;  I  see  no 
problem. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  why  not  give  them 
security  of  tenure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  question  of  security 
of  tenure  is  something  else  entirely  and  it 
could  very  well  be  that  the  board  would 
begin  to  take  to  itself,  or  certain  members 
of  tJK^  board  might  in  their  decisions  take 
to  themselves,  certain  authority  which  they 
do  not  have,  which  must  be  set  out- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  Minister  per- 
mit?   My    point    is    simply    this:    When    you 
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appoint  a  magistrate  or  a  judge,  he  may  on 
occasion  exercise  his  authority  beyond  the 
statute.  But  would  you,  sir,  ever  dare  to  say 
that  because  he  in  a  single  instance  exercised 
authority  beyond  the  power  in  the  statute,  he 
should  be  dismissed?  That  his  appointment 
should  be  at  pleasure?  No,  there  is  an  appeal 
procedure,  so  that  if  he,  as  a  human  being 
makes  a  mistake,  you  can  catch  his  mistake 
at  a  later  date.  You  can  curtail  his  exercise  or 
his  abuse  of  power.  But  here  you  are,  with  a 
group  of  people,  on  the  Ontario  municipal 
board,  on  the  farm  products  marketing  board, 
on  the  milk  industry  board,  among  the 
coroners,  where  people  have  judicial  func- 
tions which  they  exercise  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government.  I  suggest  to  you  that  is  a 
dilemma  that  you  cannot  dismiss  just  by 
saying,  "  I  told  them  when  I  appointed  them 
that  these  are  the  conditions  under  which 
they  took  the  job."  Because  what  in  effect 
you  are  saying,  is:  "I  told  them  when  I 
appointed  them  that  they  either  do  as  we 
finally  say  when  the  chips  are  down  on  an 
important  issue,  or  their  job  is  in  jeopardy." 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  quite  the 
position.  You,  of  course,  have  that  opinion, 
and  I  have  an  exactly  opposite  opinion.  I  say 
to  you  that  the  members  of  the  municipal 
board  operate  within  certain  legislation  and 
that  is  that;  and  then  they  have  the  adminis- 
trative function.  It  could  very  well  be  that 
there  would  be  instances  when  the  administra- 
tive functions  would  not  be  operating  in 
accordance  with  government  policy— respect- 
ing the  permitting  municipahties  to  enter  into 
debt,  that  is  not  acceptable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree  that  administrative 
functions  should  be  subject  to  government 
policy  but  not  judicial  functions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  could  very  well 
be.  That  is  why  I  mentioned  earlier  in  these 
arguments  this  morning  that  the  law  reform 
commission  was  examining  the  operation  of 
this  particular  function  as  part  of  the  whole 
government  law  operations  generally.  As  the 
province  grows  and  as  the  responsibilities  of 
the  municipal  board  become  more  numerous, 
it  could  very  well  be,  and  I  mentioned  15 
minutes  ago  that  there  could  be  a  change,  a 
redivision  of  tlie  functions  and  responsibilities 
to  other  quasi-judicial  courts  or  administrative 
processes.  I  think  there  are  some  things  being 
done  by  the  municipal  board  that  could  be 
done  by  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  agree. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  and  that  is  going 
to  be  examined. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  the  sooner  you 
separate  the  two,  the  sooner  you  will  get  out 
of  your  difficulties. 


Hon.  Mr.   Spooner:   That  could  very  well 


be. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  discussion 
points  up  the  inability  to  have  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  The  government  tries,  but  you 
cannot  have  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  this. 
You  cannot  have  the  judicial  independence 
that  you  attempt  to  have,  that  my  friend 
from  Essex  was  talking  about,  when  you  do 
not  give  them  security  of  tenure.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  obvious  than  in  your  appeal  pro- 
cedures under  section  94  of  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act.  Here  you  say:  "We  are 
going  to  allow  a  petition— really  to  the  Cab- 
inet; the  Cabinet  is  a  political  board— from 
a  judicial  body,  or  a  body  acting  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  to  determine  whether  or  not  politi- 
cally we  allow  an  appeal  from  the  judicial 
decision."   So  you  are   all  mixed  up. 

You, are  allowing  the  political  to  overrule 
the  judicial  decision.  And  you  cannot  have 
them  both,  but  you  try  to  in  the  same  Act 
vmder  section  94.  Then,  to  compound  the 
confusion,  you  allow  an  appeal,  if  you  do 
allow  an  appeal  in  these  cases,  in  the  case  I 
was  talking  about  yesterday,  the  case  in  Belle- 
ville; you  appeal  from  Caesar  to  Caesar.  What 
sense  does  that  make?  You  start  with  the 
municipal  board  and  then  you  go  to  the  Cab- 
inet and  say:  "We  are  not  happy  with  the 
municipal  board's  decision."  And  the  Cabinet, 
while  we  have  the  power  to  vary,  rescind  or 
alter  or  send  back,  we  are  not  going  to  vary, 
rescind  or  alter;  we  do  not  want  to  get  stuck 
into  that  little  political  jackpot,  so  we  are 
going  to  send  it  back  and  we  are  going  to  let 
the  very  people  who  made  the  decision  in  the 
first  place  decide  if  they  were  right.  Does 
that  make  any  sense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Sure  it  does, 

Mr.  Singer:  When  you  appeal  from  Caesar 
to  Caesar,  you  have  got  Caesar's  all  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  wrong.  I  say  that  your  think- 
ing is  all  mixed  up,  all  confused  and  you  do 
not  know  whether  you  are  being  judicial  or 
political  to  one  or  the  other.  Accept  your 
responsibility.  If  you  think  there  are  political 
decisions,  let  the  Minister  decide  and  the 
Minister  will  be  politically  responsible.  If  you 
think  they  are  judicial  decisions,  give  them 
to  the  municipal  board  and  give  the  municipal 
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l,o,;r,i  j'.idicial  iiidepeiulcncc,  security  of 
1<  r.iir(\  Wni  cannot  have  the  best  of  botli 
woriils  and  (Mucrge  triumphant  and  make  any 
sense  out  of  it. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Why  not 
he  poHtically  judicious? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  wliether  he  thinks  we  should 
ehminate  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  Cabinet? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  you 
have  got  to  make  up  your  mind.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  an  appeal  decision  then  it  should 
not  be  a  political  appeal  from  a  judicial  body, 
unless  the  Cabinet  is  prepared  to  say  we  will 
have  a  public  hearing.  We  do  not  know  what 
goes  on  behind  those  Cabinet  doors.  We  do 
not  know  why  some  people  are  allowed  a 
second  hearing  or  not  and  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  what  you 
were  arguing. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  asked  me  the  question  and 
you  are  going  to  get  the  answer.  I  think  it 
is  wrong  to  have  an  appeal  system  where  the 
merits  of  the  appeal  are  decided  behind 
closed  doors  and  without  the  opportunity  to 
hear  both  sides  presented,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  there  and  have  a  public  hearing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  Singer:  So  your  present  system,  I  think, 
is  all  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Then  do  I  take  it, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member's  answer  is 
that  he  agrees  with  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Cabinet,  but  there 
should  be  some  qualifications  in  respect  of 
that  appeal?    Is  that  the  answer? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  have  been  listening  earlier— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  listening. 

Mr.  Singer:  —a  year  ago  about  my  views 
about  section  94.  I  am  saying  this:  that  if 
there  is  an  appeal  to  be  allowed  it  makes 
no  sense  to  allow  a  judicial  appeal  to  a 
political  body  unless  you  say  there  is  going 
to  be  a  political  decision.  If  there  is  going 
to  be  a  final  political  decision,  if  that  is  the 
end  of  it— the  final  decision  is  political,  to 
be  made  by  the  Cabinet,  which  would  be  a 
political  decision— then  allow  a  public  hear- 
ing. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  hon.  member;  I  have  asked  him 
especially  so  that  he  would  be  in  a  position 
where  he  would  have  to  give  a  definite 
opinion,  as  he  is  attempting  to  make  the 
point  that  we  are  trying  to  have  the  best  of 
both  possible  worlds.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  in  his  answers  proves  that  this  is 
precisely  what  he  is  attempting  to  do.  He 
will  not  give  an  opinion.  The  hon.  member 
will  not  say  whether  he  agrees  that  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Cabinet.  Now, 
one  way  or  the  other,  either  with  or  without 
the  qualification  the  hon.  member  suggests, 
does  he  agree  with  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Cabinet? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  answered 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  the  member  has 
not  answered  that  at  all.  And  might  I,  while 
I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Chairman,  suggest  that 
the  hon.  member  and  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  are  attempting  to  get  the  best  of 
both  possible  worlds,  that  constantly  we  find 
members  of  the  Opposition  agreeing  with 
many  opinions  expressed  by  municipal  coun- 
cils, that  the  municipal  board  has  too  much 
power.  They  agree  with  it  on  the  one  hand 
and  here  they  are  suggesting  that  they  be 
given  more  power.  Now,  who  is  playing  for 
the  best  of  both  possible  worlds? 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  not  answer  a  criticism  by 
criticizing  the  critics.  You  are  the  fellows  in 
power;  change  the  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  you  will  not  help 


Mr.  Singer:  All  you  do  is  criticize  the 
critics,  that  is  no  answer. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  listened  to  the  member  for  Essex  North  as 
he  attempted  to  propound  the  theory  that  if 
the  municipal  board  members  did  anything 
to  upset  the  government  or  its  members  they 
possibly  were  removed.  Now,  if  this  were  the 
case,  certainly  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  members  of  the  muni- 
cipal board  removed  for  the  situation  as  we 
find  it  in  Pickering  township.  But  of  course 
this  is  very  definitely  not  true. 

If  I  may  have  a  moment,  I  would  once 
again  like  to  place  on  the  record  the  situa- 
tion in  Pickering  township  and  the  situation 
which  has  evolved  since  they  appeared  before 
the  municipal  board.  Two  members  in  this 
House  have  already  spoken  about  the  desper- 
ate   plight    in    Pickering    township,    and    I 
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suppose  that  I  might  well  say  that  of  all 
members  in  the  House,  no  one  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  I  spoke  as  early  as 
February,  1964  about  this  matter,  and  I  have 
spoken  on  it  since  that  time.  The  situation 
is  deteriorating  every  year  and  surely  soon 
something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done. 

This  township  is  absolutely  desperate,  and 
I  say  "desperate",  for  water  and  schools.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  they  appeared  be- 
fore the  municipal  board  seeking  a  debenture 
of  $6  million,  they  were  cut  back  65  per  cent, 
back  to  $2  million,  and  the  job  just  cannot 
be  done  for  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  given  them  to  be  debentured. 

In  this  township,  as  I  say,  they  are  desper- 
ate for  water.  It  might  well  be  said— and  I 
suppose  this  is  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  municipal  board— that  their  problem  at 
the  moment  is  without  doubt  their  own 
responsibility.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there 
has  been  a  very  definite  lack  of  planning  in 
this  particular  area  because  of  the  situation, 
as  we  find  it,  of  a  ratio  of  85  residential  to  15 
industrial;  and  any  township  council  which 
allows  this  situation  to  arise  must  be  guilty 
to  an  extent  of  a  definite  lack  of  planning. 
But  it  is  there,  and  now  there  is  the  situation, 
because  of  the  decision  of  the  municipal 
board,  where  you  find  the  township  council 
refusing  to  give  the  school  board  any  money; 
the  school  board  is  fighting  the  township 
council,  and  they  cannot  bring  in  water,  they 
cannot  develop  their  water  system  even  to 
attempt  to  bring  in  additional  industry.  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  sometimes  there 
is  not  a  great  need  for  consideration  of  special 
cases  even  outside  the  businesslike  attitude 
which  the  municipal  board  adopts. 

My  question  to  the  Minister  would  be: 
What  does  he  suggest  this  township  can  do? 
They  cannot  seemingly  bring  about  the 
recommendations  of  the  Goldenberg  report 
that  they  be  given  special  grants  because  of 
their  dormitory  position,  as  far  as  Metro 
Toronto  is  concerned,  where  95  per  cent  of 
their  people  go  into  Metro  to  work  every  day. 
They  cannot  get  additional  grants  and  now 
it  appears  that  the  municipal  board  will  not 
even  grant  them  the  right  to  issue  the  deben- 
tures that  they  need  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done.  What  does  the  Minister  suggest 
this  township  should  do  in  a  situation  like 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  off 
the  top  of  my  head,  I  cannot  very  well  give 
you  a  complete  examination  of  the  township 
of  Pickering's  financial  problems  at  this  time 
of  the  morning.    Had  I  known  the  member 


was  going  to  ask  me  those  questions,  I  would 
have  prepared  myself. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  12.30  p.m.  is  a  better  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  you  do  not  mind,  I 
do  not  like  those  slurring  remarks  that  I  get 
from  you  every  once  in  a  while.  If  you  think 
you  are  so  smart,  you  tell  the  hon.  member. 
Give  him  an  answer  to  his  question.  I  am 
trying  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very, 
very  serious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  know  it  is  and  if  the 
both  of  you  give  me  a  chance,  I  might 
attempt  to  be  of  some  help. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  know  you  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Now,  insofar  as  addi- 
tional grants  are  concerned,  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  township  of  Pickering  must  be 
receiving  the  same  grants  for  education  and 
other  purposes  that  are  available  to  other 
municipalities.  It  is  very  serious  when  you 
have  a  municipality  that  has  a  division  of 
assessment  such  as  the  member  has  mentioned 
—85  per  cent  residential  to  15  per  cent  indus- 
trial. In  the  township  of  Pickering,  they  have 
something  like  50-odd  different  area  mill  rates 
because  the  same  services  are  not  provided 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  township  which  is 
rural  agricultural  land,  as  are  provided  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  township,  as  I  under- 
stand their  financial  position. 

I  think  the  municipal  board  has  given 
authority  for  the  issue  of  debentures  sujBBcient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  board  of 
education.  I  was  given  that  information,  I 
think,  last  night  or  yesterday  afternoon.  Inso- 
far as  the  water  question  is  concerned,  I 
would  think  that  the  next  move  by  the  town- 
ship authorities  would  probably  be  to  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  to  see  if 
the  OWRC  would  finance  what  is  required. 

Now,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  in- 
stallation of  a  service  such  as  water  and 
sewers  is  an  asset  that  is  added  to  the  value 
of  real  estate,  and  the  people  who  receive  the 
service  should  pay  for  it.  It  is  not  a  service 
that  should  be  paid  for  by  the  general  tax- 
payers of  the  municipality.  By  using  the 
credit  of  all  the  ratepayers  in  the  municipality 
you  can  extend  water  and  sewer  lines  to  serve 
particular  areas.  You  yourself  have  said  there 
certainly  has  been  a  lack  of  planning  because 
developers  apparently  have  gone  into  Picker- 
ing with  the  approval  of  the  local  council  and 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  lands  without 
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installing  the  necessary  services;  and  today 
the  municipality  is  faced  with  these  problems. 

Those  are  problems  that  come  to  us  every 
day  in  the  community  planning  branch,  for 
instance,  where  developers  will  come  into 
the  office  or  make  application,  supported  by 
municipal  councils,  supported  by  planning 
boards  in  some  cases,  who  will  say  "Permit 
this  subdivision  to  be  developed  over  here 
and  permit  another  one  to  be  developed  half 
a  mile  away— or  five  miles  away  in  some  in- 
stances—and pay  no  attention  to  the  services 
that  are  required  and  will  be  required  in  the 
future."  This  is  what  has  taken  place  in 
Pickering,  it  has  developed  as  a  dormitory  for 
Toronto,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  When  you 
say  that  95  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  in 
Pickering  work  in  Metro,  I  would  not  doubt 
that  at  all. 

As  a  department,  in  our  finance  branch  and 
administration  branch  we  are  working  with 
officials  of  the  township  of  Pickering  to  see  if 
there  is  some  way  in  which  we  can  be  of 
service  to  them  to  improve  their  administra- 
tive facilities  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
their  financial  position.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
far  we  have  got  with  that,  but  that  is  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  in  the  hope  of  being 
of  some  service. 

When  you  see  small  communities  like  Red 
Lake  in  the  north  country,  which  is  in  an  en- 
tirely different  position  so  far  as  its  future  is 
concerned,  and  is  meeting  problems  very  simi- 
lar to  Pickering  in  cooperation  with  water 
resources  commission  and  others,  I  think 
there  might  be  an  answer  to  their  particular 
problem.  I  have  to  leave  it  at  that  for  the 
moment.  If  the  member  would  like  to  com- 
municate with  my  Deputy  Minister,  I  am 
sure  he  could  keep  him  advised  as  to  the 
work  that  is  taking  place  between  our  depart- 
ment and  the  officials  of  the  township  of 
Pickering. 

Votes  1406  and  1407  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  die 
chair. 

Mr.  Chaii-man:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  liegs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain rescilutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 


Report   agreed   to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  3rd  order,  con- 
sideration of  the  interim  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  company  law. 


RE  INTERIM   REPORT,  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMPANY  LAW 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  The  hon. 
member  for  Downsview? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  lead  off  in  this  debate,  I  gave  no 
assent  to  anyone  that  I  was  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  list  was  provided  to  the  Whip 
opposite  at  least  an  hour  ago.  Notice,  of 
course,  was  given  last  Tuesday.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  did  not  want  to  lead 
off,  why  were  we  not  informed?  Perhaps  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  would  lead. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  lead  off'  but  I  noticed 
on  the  list  it  was  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,  then  the  member  for  Eglinton  and  then 
myself.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  comment 
])riefly  on  the  report. 

There  is  no  intention  on  my  part  to  attempt 
this  morning  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  report 
or,  indeed,  to  comment  on  many  of  the 
matters  which  are  referred  to  in  the  report. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  deal  briefly  and 
concisely  with  six  or  seven  matters  which,  to 
my  mind,  are  of  very  great  importance.  The 
assembly  should  consider  them  as  matters,  I 
believe,  of  principle  in  this  whole  area  related 
to  the  function  of  corporations,  and  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  that  particular  form 
of  organization  of  social  affairs  lends  itself. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
issue  a  word  of  caution  about  my  concern 
about  the  position  of  the  unsecured  creditor 
of  corporations.  We  are,  in  my  view,  about  to 
arrive  at  the  point  where,  if  something  speci- 
fically is  not  done  for  the  unsecured  creditor 
to  protect  him  by  providing  him  with  an 
avenue  of  accurate,  current  and  up-to-date 
financial  information  about  companies  with 
which  he  may  deal— be  he  an  individual  or 
another  corporation— then  tliat  unsecured 
creditor  will  end  up  with  very  little,  of  any, 
protection.  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
assembly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of 
chapter  13,  which  relates  to  the  filing  by  cer- 
tain companies  of  accounts  in  an  office  of 
public  record.  The  matter  which  was  under 
consideration  was  whether  all  companies  in- 
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corporated  under  The  Ontario  Corporations 
Act  should  annually  file  their  financial  state- 
ments in  an  office  of  public  record. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  uselessness  of 
filing  annually  in  a  public  office  where  it 
simply  becomes  a  collecting  place  for  vast 
masses  of  material  of  financial  statements 
that  requires,  in  my  view,  serious  considera- 
tion as  to  how  financial  information  could  be 
filed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  readily 
available,  and  so  that  it  could  be  disseminated 
widely  and  be  available  on  a  current  basis  for 
those  who  would  deal  with  corporations  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  on  an  unse- 
cured basis.  After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
makes  the  commercial  activity  of  corporations 
function  is  the  day-to-day  trading  activities. 
People  who  trade  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with 
corporations,  by  and  large,  do  so  as  imsecured 
creditors.  For  those,  however,  who  provide 
capital  in  one  form  or  another,  or  provide  the 
machinery  and  equipment  by  which  compan- 
ies carry  on  those  activities,  or  the  office 
equipment  and  furniture  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  which  is  involved,  by  and  large, 
there  are  ample  ways  in  which  such  persons 
can  be  secured.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that 
generally  speaking  a  company  is  subject  to 
prior  claims  on  its  real  property  interests; 
therefore  an  unsecured  creditor  ends  up  with 
little  if  any  security  on  the  real  property  in 
the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  a  company. 

We  have  under  consideration  in  the  Legis- 
lature the  personal  property  security  law 
which  will  be  a  decided  advancement  in  clari- 
fying this  whole  area  of  the  provision  of 
security.  It  also  means  that,  by  and  large, 
the  new  law,  when  it  is  enacted  by  this 
assembly,  will  provide  a  method  by  which  all 
the  personal  property— that  is,  almost  every 
other  conceivable  item  of  value  that  a  com- 
pany has— can  be  readily  and  efficiently  sub- 
jected to  security  provisions  in  favour  of  other 
persons. 

Again,  by  and  large,  an  unsecured  creditor 
is  going  to  find  himself,  in  most  cases,  with- 
out any  area  of  assets  available  to  him  after 
the  claims  of  secured  creditors  are  met.  This 
is  a  matter  which  is  of  great  concern  to  me 
and  which  I  think  requires  the  considered 
attention  of  this  assembly  to  decide  to  what 
extent  the  interest  of  the  unsecured  creditor 
—the  person  who  trades  with  a  corporation- 
can,  in  some  way,  be  given  a  reasonable 
measure  of  protection.  It  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  solve  but  I  think  it  is  one  that  requires 
a  solution.  The  only  solution  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  feasible  one  is  by  the  use  of  up- 
to-date    methods    of    receiving    information, 


storing  it  and  having  it  readily  available  to  a 
person  who  has  a  legitimate  reason  for  obtain- 
ing it. 

I  do  not  accept  the  arguments  against  the 
provision  of  such  financial  information  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  recognize  the 
position  of  the  unsecured  creditor. 

I  leave  that  point,  simply  emphasizing  in 
this  brief  way  my  concern  about  his  position. 
We  all  have  experiences,  I  am  certain,  of  per- 
sons who  have,  in  all  good  faith,  dealt  with 
companies  and  found  that,  as  unsecured  credi- 
tors, they  had  little  if  any  recourse.  What  re- 
course they  do  have  is  only  after  the  working 
out  of  a  long-drawn-out  dissolution  or  bank- 
ruptcy procedure.  That  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  not  been  dealt  with  by  the  committee  at 
this  point.  If  the  committee  is  reconstituted, 
I  think  it  is  an  area  of  major  concern.  I  think 
it  is  an  area  which  requires  the  best  effort 
that  can  be  put  into  finding  a  solution  to  what 
is  a  most  difficult  problem  in  our  commercial 
world. 

The  second  item  that  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  is  the  matter  which  the  committee  dealt 
with  in  chapter  11  of  the  report,  the  role  of 
the  trustee  under  trust  indentures.  While  I 
went  along  with  that  recommendation,  as  I 
did  with  all  the  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port, I  want  to  comment  clearly  to  the  as- 
sembly that  that  recommendation,  indeed  that 
whole  chapter,  was  a  result  of  very  hurried 
work  at  the  very  end  of  the  considerations 
and  discussions  of  the  committee. 

It  provides  an  essential  solution  which  was 
developed  in  the  United  States  many  years 
ago.  It  does  not,  to  my  mind,  really  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  problem— we  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  advice  in  the  committee  of  any 
representations  by  the  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies association.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of 
that  association.  As  I  say,  the  matter  was 
dealt  with  hurriedly  at  the  end  of  the  consid- 
eration given  to  the  topic  by  the  committee 
and  no  specific  representations  were  re- 
quested. 

There  are  other  persons  who  should  be 
asked  to  comment  about  that  field.  While  I 
believe  that  chapter  11,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with 
the  problem,  has  some  merit— simply  because 
it  reflects  what  was  done  in  the  United  Stales 
some  30  years  ago  and  has  proved  of  some 
benefit  there— it  is  an  area  which  did  not  re- 
ceive in  any  sense  adequate  and  complete 
treatment.  It  must  receive  it  as  part  of  the 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets in  Toronto,  whether  they  be  money  mar- 
kets or  the  capital  market.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  renovation  of  the  laws  related  to 
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those  markets  which  is  slowly  taking  shape  in 
tlie  province  of  Ontario. 

The  third  item  on  which  I  would  like  to 
conmicnt  is  that  there  has  been  some  sug- 
gestion that  the  administration  of  the  cor- 
porations branch  should  be  removed  from 
Tlie  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
and  Citizenship  into  The  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

This  again  is  a  matter  which  requires  much 
further  consideration.  My  reaction  at  the 
moment— founded  on  something  more  than 
simply  reaction— is  that  the  procedure  of  in- 
corporation and  organization  and  the  general 
routine  administration  of  companies,  so  far 
as  it  is  envisaged  by  a  corporations  Act  and 
other  related  statutes,  is  a  matter  which 
peculiarly  should  be  left  in  a  department  such 
as  that  of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

What  we  need,  more  than  anything  else, 
is  an  efficient,  effective  scheme  by  which 
people  can  readily  join  together  in  a  cor- 
porate form  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
activities  in  which  they  are  interested.  The 
routines  of  that  part  of  their  operations 
should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  a 
department  which  has  a  different  function, 
in  my  view. 

The  Ministry  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  Ministry  devoted 
mainly  and  predominantly  to  the  question  of 
the  iairness  of  the  markets  in  the  province. 
Whether  they  be  the  markets  dealing  with 
tangible  property,  such  as  used  cars,  that 
type  of  operation.  Whether  they  deal  with 
real  estate.  Whether  they  deal  with  the  se- 
curities market.  Whether  they  deal  with  any 
other  kind  of  a  market,  including,  for 
example,  the  insurance  market. 

It  seems  to  me  the  focus  of  attention  of 
The  Ministry  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  should  be  basically  directed  towards 
llie  operation  of  markets  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  quite  a  sepa- 
rate, distinct  field  whic:h  requires  the  full 
attention  of  a  Ministry  without  having  it 
complicated  by  the  more  or  less  routine 
administrative  procedures  related  to  the  in- 
corporation, organization,  day-to-day  func- 
tioning and  winding  up  of  corporations.  This 
lends  itself  more  to  an  administrative  effi- 
ciency, rather  than  to  matters  related  to  the 
functioning  of  markets  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  fourth  item,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
like  to  comment  about  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  on  cumulative  voting 
for  directors  of  corporations. 


It  has  been  clear  since  the  last  committee 
reported  in  1953,  or  prior  to  that  time,  that 
a  mere  optional  arrangement  for  cumulative 
voting  for  directors  in  fact  means  that  it  is 
not  used  at  all.  I  think  that  it  is  important 
in  increasing  the  rights  of  shareholders,  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  in  which  the  manage- 
ment of  companies  operate,  that  the  boards 
( f  directors  of  companies  .should  be  more 
representative  of  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders as  shareholders.  Not  as  individuals, 
but  as  proportionate  to  their  share  interest  in 
companies.  One  way— a  very  effective  way,  in 
my  view— is  to  provide  that  cumulative  vot- 
ing for  directors  should  be  mandatory  in  all 
companies  incorporated  in  Ontario. 

The  cumulative  voting  provision  does  not, 
tlien,  mean  that  there  would  necessarily  be 
any  substantial  changes  in  most  companies  as 
to  the  boards  of  directors.  It  does  mean 
that,  if  differing  viewpoints  and  different 
policy  matters  are  of  concern  to  the  share- 
holders in  companies,  at  that  point  the 
shareholders  could  exercise  their  propor- 
tionate interest  in  the  company  by  making 
certain  that  their  viewpoints  would  be  recog- 
nized on  a  board  of  directors.  It  would 
then  be  up  to  the  board  of  directors  to 
resolve  its  problems  in  the  usual  way. 

We  have  large  companies  controlled  with  a 
relatively  small  number  of  shares— such  as  the 
Argus  Corporation,  where  the  compact  hold- 
ing is  a  limited  number  of  shares— and  where 
the  board  of  directors  is  controlled  by  that 
small  compact  shareholding.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  differences  of  opinion  legitimately 
arise,  the  shareholders  who  hold  larger  num- 
bers of  shares,  or  who  are  grouped  together 
in  an  aggregate,  should  be  able  to  bring  their 
vo"ce  to  bear  on  the  affairs  of  that  company. 
They  should  be  entitled  to  a  representation 
on  that  board  in  proportion  to  their  share 
holding. 

The  other  extreme  is  the  case  where  you 
have  a  51  per  cent  to  49  per  cent  split  of  the 
holdings.  Under  our  system,  as  presently  in 
operation,  in  the  absence  of  cumulative  hold- 
ings, the  holders  of  the  51  per  cent  have 
complete  dominance  of  the  affairs  of  that 
c(  mpany.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  most 
useful  addition  to  the  rights  of  shareholders 
in  this  province  had  the  committee  seen  fit  to 
adopt  the  cumulative  voting  provision, 

I  again  recognize  that  there  are  arguments 
on  Ijoth  sides,  but  I  feel  strongly  on  that 
particular  point. 

The  next  item,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  is  a  matter  which  came  up 
more  or  less  by  indirection  in  the  committee. 
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That  is  a  question  of  the  holding  of  land  in 
Che  province  of  Ontario   by  corporations. 

Let  me  put  it  in  this  view.  I  think  that  the 
jnortmain  law  is  a  pretty  antiquated  way  of 
dealing  with  this  problem,  but  out  of  those 
discussions  emerged  the  proposition  that, 
apparently  embedded  in  the  statutory  frame- 
work of  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  is  a 
pretty  all-embracing  system.  It  states  that 
corporations  as  such,  if  they  hold  land,  should 
do  so  under  specifically  limited  conditions. 
Those  conditions  were  set  out  in  a  number  of 
statutes. 

For  example,  if  an  ordinary  company  wants 
to  hold  land,  the  law  requires  at  the  present 
time  that  it  only  be  allowed  to  hold  land 
necessary  for  its  actual  use  and  occupation. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  enforcement  of 
these  provisions.  I  am  talking  about  the  actual 
statutory  provisions  and  policy  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  imbedded  in  the  aggregate  of 
those  provisions. 

The  ordinary  corporation  is  permitted  to 
held  land,  by  statute  or  by  licence,  only  for 
its  actual  use  or  occupation.  If  it  wants  to 
hold  land  for  another  purpose— the  general 
holding  of  land  for  practical  purposes— it  then 
has  to  get  a  special  licence,  traditionally  the 
licence  in  mortmain. 

Every  other  fomi  of  corporation,  as  I  know 
it,  that  holds  land  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
has  to  be  able  to  point  to  a  specific  statutory 
requirement  or  a  specific  licence  under  which 
it  holds  that  land.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  public  interest  expressed  in  that  require- 
ment. 

In  addition,  we  have,  in  this  province,  care- 
fully provided  that  only  special  companies 
can  hold  mortgages  on  land.  In  this  case  it  is 
a  loan  company  or  a  trust  corporation  under 
The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act  as  spe- 
cific, special  categories  of  companies. 

If  another  company  wishes  to  hold  a  mort- 
gage on  land,  we  have  a  very  limited  excep- 
tion in  The  Coporations  Act,  which  deals  with 
a  special  kind  of  private  company  which  is 
limited  to  five  shareholders  and  which  can 
invest  money  on  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  the  way  the  province 
has  dealt  with  legislation  with  land  holdings 
of  corporations,  that  there  is  a  public  interest 
considered  to  be  in  existence.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  these  comments  about  that  matter  be- 
cause the  mere  repeal  of  The  Mortmain  Act, 
anachronistic  and  ancient  as  that  law  is,  does 
not,  in  mind,  face  up  to  the  basic  problem. 
The  problem  of  whether  or  not,  in  a  modem 
society    in    the    province    of    Ontario,    there 


should  be  a  method  by  which  the  government 
knows  at  all  times— if  it  wants  to  exert  its 
information  collecting  resources— what  land  in 
the  province  is  held  by  what  corporations. 
Held  by  foreign  corporations,  held  by  local 
corporations,  held  by  special  types  of  corpor- 
ations. In  any  event,  as  I  have  stated,  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  imbedded  policy  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  that  the  holding  of 
land  by  corporations  of  one  kind  or  another, 
has  been  subject,  up  to  now,  to  statutory 
limitation  and  restriction  by  way  of  licence. 

To  put  the  matter  this  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  in  theory  be  possible  at  this  time,  if 
the  government  wished  to  ask  for  the  infor- 
mation, to  find  out  the  name  of  each  corpora- 
tion of  all  kinds  that  may  hold  land  in  the 
province  of  Ontario;  it  may  be  possible  actu- 
ally to  have  metes  and  bounds  descriptions 
furnished  by  every  corporation  that  holds 
land  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  of  the  land 
which  they  hold. 

If  the  reccmmendation  of  the  committee 
to  do  away  with  The  Mortmain  Act  was 
complied  with,  then  I  simply  say  that  that 
particular  policy,  if  it  is  a  pohcy— and  I  be- 
lieve it  must  be  because  of  the  statutes  to 
which  I  referred— would  disappear.  I  do  not 
think  that  policy  should  disappear  without 
there  being  a  full  discussion  in  the  assembly 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  still  makes  sense  in 
one  way  and  another  for  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  land  is  held  by  corporations. 

I  have  a  completely  open  mind  on  that 
question.  I  simply  say  that  by  repealing  The 
Mortmain  Act  in  itself,  we  would  in  fact  be 
dealing  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial question  of  public  policy,  and  that 
question  of  public  policy  should  not  be  dealt 
with  simply  on  the  recommendations  of  a 
comnu'ttee  dealing  with  a  special  aspect  of 
the  problem  related  to  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sixth  matter  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  is  simply  the  loan  and 
trust  corporations  and  the  finance  and  accept- 
ance companies.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at 
any  length  about  them.  I  noticed  in  the  news- 
paper this  morning  that  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act  is  going  to  be  totally  revised.  I  have  com- 
mented on  other  occasions  about  the  vacuum 
which  exists  in  the  province  of  Ontario  about 
a  supervisory  and  regulatory  scheme  which 
must  be  imposed  upon  finance  and  acceptance 
companies  in  addition  to  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  The  Securities  Act. 
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I  again  simply  make  the  point  that  those 
companies,  be  they  loan  and  trust  corpora- 
tions or  be  they  finance  and  acceptance  com- 
panies—to the  extent  that  they  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  province,  which  deal 
in  the  money  market  as  distinct  from  the 
capital  market— they  are  companies  which, 
in  addition  to  the  disclosure  requirements  of 
The  Securities  Act  or  of  The  Corporations 
Act,  require  a  scheme  of  supervision  and 
regulation  in  the  public  interest  because  the 
public  interest  in  the  honesty  of  the  money 
market  is  essential  to  the  credit  of  all  opera- 
tions within  the  province  of  Ontario,  including 
the  credit  of  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  itself. 

My  last  comment  is  simply  to  add  my  voice 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  itself  and  in  its  introduction  that 
the  committee  must,  at  some  point,  be  recon- 
stituted. Well,  the  committee  came  to  final 
conclusions  on  a  large  number  of  topics,  some 
of  them  very  technical,  others  of  real  sub- 
stantial merit,  and  many  of  those  recommen- 
dations can  be  implemented  in  due  course 
after  debate  in  this  assembly.  There  is  still 
a  vast  area  of  the  operations  of  corporations 
in  our  society  which  have  not  been  dealt  with 
by  the  committee,  which  require  considered 
discussion,  review  and  study,  by  a  recon- 
stituted committee  on  corporation  law.  These 
matters  have  been  listed,  but  I  think  that  for 
the  record,  it  is  again  important  that  they 
be  placed  on  the  record.  The  fields,  amongst 
others,  wliich  the  committee  felt  that  it  had 
not  had  time  to  deal  with,  but  that  must  be 
dealt  with,  are  the  following: 

Ontario  securities  legislation  and  corporate 
financing— and  if  I  may  just  say  in  paren- 
theses, that  after  a  year  or  two  the  experience 
under  the  revised  Securities  Act  and  other 
amendments  which  have  been  made  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  about  that  area  of  cor- 
poration activities,  may  provide  experience  on 
which  further  amendments  and  further  im- 
provements could  be  made  in  that  branch  of 
the  law. 

Credit  unions;  cooperatives;  insurance  com- 
panies; finance  and  acceptance  companies; 
loan  and  trust  companies;  corporations  with- 
out share  capital,  such  as  charities  and  social 
clubs;  extra-provincial  corporations;  mergers 
and  amalgamations;  annual  returns  of  com- 
panies; fundamental  changes  of  an  existing 
corporation's  activities;  protection  for  a  cor- 
poration's creditors  and  the  administration  of 
a  new  department  of  commercial  affairs,  as 
compared  to  The  Department  of  the  Prov- 
incial  Secretary. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  obviously  other 
fields,  but  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  to  the 
assembly  that  it  is  my  view  that  this  com- 
mittee must  be  reconstituted  in  due  course 
to  cover  these  specific  areas  of  the  use  by 
our  society  of  the  corporate  form  of  carrying 
on  such  a  multitude  of  activities.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  various  topics, 
which  have  been  listed  in  the  release  by  the 
committee  at  the  time  the  interim  report  was 
released,  should  be  dealt  with;  and  I  urge 
that  they  be  dealt  with  by  a  new  committee. 
I  would  also  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and,  indeed,  to 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  who 
think  that  one  of  the  real  advantages  of  this 
committee  is  that  finally,  toward  the  end  of 
its  deliberations  and  I  think  with  the  work 
that  the  chairman  has  done  in  disseminating 
the  report  and  speaking  about  it  in  public  and 
on  many  occasions  since  it  was  released,  we 
are  gradually  stimulating  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  business  community  and  other 
areas  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  select  committees  of  this  Legis- 
lature, charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  such  a  study,  is  a  worthwhile  institu- 
tion and  that  the  business  community  next 
time  round  in  this  committee  might  very  well 
find  that  it  will  say  to  itself,  "Well,  I  had 
better  get  up  to  that  committee  and  make  my 
representations". 

I  need  only  say  that  it  was  most  discour- 
aging throughout  the  work  of  this  committee 
that  for  practical  purposes,  to  get  any  worth- 
while submissions  made  to  the  committee, 
was  very  difficult.  I  might  also  say  that  I  for 
one  was  disappointed  in  the  coverage  of  the 
studies  of  the  committee  as  they  took  place. 
The  press  was  present  throughout  many  of 
the  presentations  which  were  made  to  the 
committee.  I  realize  that  in  some  aspects  of 
its  affairs,  there  are  very  technical  questions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  city  such  as  Toronto 
that  the  financial  pages  of  our  newspapers 
which  have  developed  over  the  years  to  be 
a  very  important  part  of  the  news  media 
should  be  able  to  show  much  more  interest, 
profound  interest  and  penetrating  interest 
into  the  topics  that  we  have  been  discussing. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  any  committee  of  this 
Legislature  to  sit  together  in  meetings  one 
day  after  another  and  have  the  sensation  that 
you  are  operating  somewhat  in  a  vacuum  be- 
cause the  committees  are  not  recognized  by 
the  public  in  the  province  of  Ontario  as  hav- 
ing a  direct  bearing  on  their  affairs.  I  think 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  work  of  this 
committee  and  the  work  of  the  chairman,  par- 
ticularly, since  the  release  of  the  report  has 
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done  something  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  business  community  in  the  functionings 
of  such  a  committee.  I  comphment  the 
chairman  on  that  and  with  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  comments  to  make 
on  this  interim  report. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  previous  speaker,  the  member 
for  Riverdale,  has  pointed  out  in  quite  an 
enhghtening  manner  the  problems  with 
which  we  were  beset  on  the  committee.  I  am 
sure  he  would  agree  that  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  we  had  thrown  in  our  path,  it 
seemed  on  a  daily  basis,  we  managed  to  get 
along  quite  well.  The  members  themselves, 
I  think  enjoyed  the  work  and  I  am  only 
going  to  comment  on  one  or  two  aspects  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  report. 

I  am  satisfied  that  our  chairman,  the  mem- 
ber for  St,  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence),  will 
make  a  full  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee. 

The  major  thing  that  the  committee  pur- 
sued is  described  in  chapter  1  with  respect  to 
the  formation  of  companies.  The  members 
of  the  committee,  in  their  travel  to  Albany, 
N.Y.,  saw  the  uses  made  of  articles  of  in- 
corporation in  that  jurisdiction  and  frankly, 
from  my  own  postion  as  a  lawyer,  I  was 
(luite  impressed  by  that.  I  know  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  similarly 
impressed,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  in  par- 
ticular that  that  is  one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations in  this  report. 

At  the  present  time  in  Ontario  sometimes 
weeks,  often  months,  go  by  before  a  final 
engrossing  date  is  given.  On  occasion,  a 
tentative  engrossing  date  is  given  to  persons 
wishing  to  incorporate;  subsequently  a  diffi- 
culty is  pointed  out  and  that  date  has  turned 
out  to  be  of  no  use  whatsoever  to  the  persons 
wishing  to  incorporate  under  the  company 
law.  In  New  York,  there  is,  on  a  general 
basis,  a  24-hour  waiting  period  only.  The 
comparison  might  not  be  specifically  fair, 
because  under  the  New  York  jurisdiction  it 
was  a  very  straightforward  share  application, 
whereas  in  Ontario— and  I  am  advised  it  is 
mainly  for  tax  purposes— our  share  structure 
is  quite  more  definitive  and  often  much  more 
elaborate  than  that  used  in  New  York. 

If  tlie  recommendations  of  this  committee 
are  followed  up  by  legislation,  which  I  hope 
they  will  be,  incorporation  would  then  be- 
come a  matter  of  right,  subject  to  com- 
pliance only  with  the  individual  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  the  formality  and  availability 
of  approval  of  the  proposed  corporate  name. 


Another  matter  in  the  formation  of  com- 
panies that  was  given  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
and  is  another  specific  recommendation,  is  the 
matter  of  a  one-man  company.    All  lawyers, 

I  am  sure,  are  satisfied  that  many  companies 
often  name  the  other  directors  from  their 
secretarial  staff  or  from  members  of  the  in- 
corporator's family  strictly  to  comply  with 
the  Act.  On  many  occasions,  I  am  sure, 
lawyers  have  been  embarrassed— as  I  have 
been  embarrassed  —  to  receive  notification 
from  a  secretary  that  she  has  received  a 
registered  letter  from  The  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  stating  that  a  company 
return  has  not  been  filed  simply  because  the 
company  has  become  dormant.  The  right  to 
incorporate  by  one  person  will  also  expedite 
the  proceedings  of  the  company  and  do  away 
with  the  annual  meeting  system  we  now 
adopt  wherein  you  are  supposed,  by  law,  in 
any  event  to  have  a  meeting  of  all  the 
directors  of  the  company  at  least  once  a 
year. 

The  committee,  which  had  representation 
from  all  the  parties,  worked  well  together, 
although  some  members  stated  opposite  views 
on  some  points.  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
positions  set  out  in  the  report  were  the 
majority  decision  of  the  group. 

As  the  member  for  Riverdale  pointed  out, 
there  are  many  further  matters  to  be  pursued. 
The  committee,  I  feel,  has  done  a  thorough 
job  on  many  things,  thanks  to  the  work  of 
our  chairman  overseas,  and  the  committee 
and  its  individual  meetings.  Many  things, 
for  time  alone,  were  not  reached  and  have  to 
be  reached  before  a  proper  and  up-to-date 
change  in  our  corporate  Acts  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  White:  Maria  Callas  will  now  perform. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  going 
to  mention  this  but  since  the  member  for 
London  South  is  in,  I  think  there  should  be 
a  little  intelligence  about  the  order  of  busi- 
ness in  this  House.  When  the  House  leader 
who  was  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Spooner)  stood  in  his  place  when  he 
moved  the  adjournment  last  night  he  said, 
"We  will  continue  with  my  estimates,  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs,  until  we 
finish.  If  we  finish  early,  we  will  go  back  to 
the  order  paper  and  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  and  several  bills  that  are  pend- 
ing. I  anticipate  that  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  will  be  here  about 

II  o'clock  and  we  will  then  go  into  his 
estimates."    I  refuse  absolutely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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to  be  dictated  to  by  the  Whip  of  the  Tory 
party  insofar  as  when  I  will  speak  or  what 
I  am  going  to  speak  on,  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  to  the  subject  of  this 
debate.  I  would  have  hoped  since  this  debate 
was  ordered,  and  when  it  was  ordered,  that 
we  would  have  had  the  lead-off  speech  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  has 
been  a  very  capable  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  spoke  about  this  report  on  a  number 
of  occasions  and  I  agree  with  what  he  said. 
I  enjoyed  this  committee;  this  was  a  hard 
working  committee— it  had  a  good  civil  serv- 
ice staff  working  with  it,  if  you  can  call  the 
staff  that  we  brought  in  a  civil  service  staff— 
we  had  good  advisors;  the  advisors  worked 
hard,  and  we  brought  out  a  revolutionary 
report.  The  report  recommends  matters  that 
have  been  talked  about  amongst  academics 
vaguely  and  lightly  over  the  years,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  an  arm  of  the  Legislature 
has  put  in  writing  this  kind  of  an  approach 
insofar  as  the  handling  of  the  law  relating  to 
companies  is  concerned.  Fascinatingly,  we 
had  a  limited  amount  of  representation  from 
the  lawyers  as  a  group  and  one  gentleman 
who  did  appear  before  us  representing,  I 
think,  the  board  of  trade  here  in  Toronto, 
said  in  effect,  "What  are  you  trying  to  rock 
the  boat  for?  Everybody  is  happy,  let  us 
leave  it  alone." 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  everybody 
was  happy  or  that  we  should  leave  it  alone 
or  that  in  leaving  it  alone  we  were  achieving 
good  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  so  we 
have  these  revolutionary  recommendations.  I 
think  they  are  revolutionary  in  this  field,  and 
I  think  they  are  sound  in  basis. 

Substantially  all  I  want  to  say,  sir,  is 
this.  I  think  this  is  a  good  report.  I  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale.  The  committee  has  to  sit  again, 
there  is  still  a  substantial  amount  of  work  to 
be  done,  but  I  think  the  most  helpful  thing 
that  could  come  forward  as  a  result  of  this 
committee  report— I  signed  it  and  I  am  in 
agreement  with  most  of  its  recommendations 
although  I  argued  about  some  of  them  — 
would  be  a  positive  statement  of  government 
policy.  It  is  unfortunate  that  on  this  list  of 
speakers  this  morning  we  have  no  one  who 
will  be  able  to  give  us  a  statement  of  govern- 
ment policy  insofar  as  this  report  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  test  of  this  report  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  legislation  to  implement  it 
and  hopefully  there  will  emerge  within  a 
few  days'  time— because  it  seems  that  this 
session  of  this  Legislature  is  not  going  to  go 


on  too  much  longer— some  authoritative  state- 
ment from  someone  on  behalf  of  government, 
as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  these  recommen- 
dations are  going  to  be  implemented.  If  we 
do  not  get  that  kind  of  a  statement,  then  I 
have  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  report 
will  take  its  place  on  the  shelf  with  so  many 
other  reports  that  have  been  made  over  the 
years,  some  good,  some  bad,  that  are  achiev- 
ing no  real  purpose.  They  have  served  a 
minor  purpose  in  that  they  kept  certain 
back-bench  members  busy  for  a  few  weeks 
in  preparing  the  reports. 

This  is  a  good  report,  sir,  in  my  opinion. 
This  is  a  good  report  of  the  opinion  of  all  the 
members  of  our  committee,  the  members  of 
our  staff  and  our  advisory  people.  It  is  a 
good  report,  insofar  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  in  the  opinion  of  the  academics 
and  thoughtful  members  of  the  legal  and 
accounting  professions  who  have  bothered 
to  follow  what  we  have  been  saying,  and  in 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  members  of  the  finan- 
cial press,  who  have  the  experience  and  the 
ability  to   analyze  what   we   have   said. 

The  test  of  the  report  is  going  to  come  in 
whether  or  not  it  is  implemented.  I  want  to 
say  merely  this,  sir,  I  think  that  the  govern- 
ment should,  at  its  earliest  opportunity,  bring 
in  legislation  which  will  implement  these 
major  recommendations.  If  this  is  done,  then 
there  will  be  a  substantial  improvement  in 
this  whole  field  of  company  law. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  rising  just  to  take  a  few  moments  to  dis- 
cuss specifically  one  chapter  of  this  report.  1 
think  it  is  one  of  the  shortest  chapters  in  the 
report,  but  I  do  think  it  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  that  is  chapter  one,  "mini- 
mum paid  up  capital",  section  four. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  a  sub- 
ject as  important  as  this,  perhaps  more  should 
have  been  written.  I  suspect  that  the  dis- 
cussion must  have  been  longer  than  is  re- 
vealed in  this  one  short  page. 

I  do  not  quite  concur  with  the  decision  of 
the  committee  that  providing  a  larger  mini- 
mum capitalization  will  not  have  any  material 
effect  in  the  number  of  failures.  Under  the 
present  legislation,  a  company  can  be  incor- 
porated with  a  capital,  I  would  suspect,  of 
not  more  than  $3— three  shares  at  $1  apiece— 
and  the  rest  of  the  capital  that  is  used  for  the 
op(>ration  of  the  company  is  usually  put  in. 
not  in  the  form  of  capital  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  but  in  the  form  of  loans  or  in  the 
form  of  redeemable  preference  shares,  most 
often  in  the  form  of  loans  to  shareholders,  so 
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that  in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy  you  find 
that  the  shareholders  rate  with  the  creditors, 
because  they  are  also  creditors  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  loaned  the  company  money, 
rather  than  invested  it  in  capital  shares. 

So  I  do  believe  personally  that  there  ought 
to  be  provision  in  the  Act,  providing  for  a 
minimum  amount  of  subscribed  capital  and 
that  this  should  be  substantial.  When  I  use 
the  word  "substantial,"  I  am  not  suggesting 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  authorized  capital,  but  some- 
thing considerably  more  than  the  $3  presently 
the  minimum,  so  that  there  is  some  protec- 
tion— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs):  How  many  thousands  would  the 
member  be  talking  about? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  should  think  a  minimum  capital- 
ization of  $3,000  at  least,  which  is  $1,000  per 
shareholder,  if  you  maintained  this  thought 
of  three  shareholders.  And  if  there  is  only 
one  shareholder,  because  these  amendments 
are  brought  about,  where  you  can  have  a  sole 
proprietorship  as  an  incorporated  entity,  then 
I  would  still  suggest  that  it  be  $3,000,  but 
surely  more  than  $3  or  $1.  That  is  just  per- 
petrating a  fraud.  And  if  you  permit  this, 
then  you  are  abetting  that  fraud.  As  a  say,  I 
am  certain  that  this  committee  must  have 
given  some  serious  consideration  to  this 
matter— more  consideration  than  is  revealed 
by  this  one  page— and  since  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  now  be  rising,  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  if  he  could  elaborate 
on  this  one  topic. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  first  of  all  say,  in  relation  to 
the  procedure  followed  this  morning,  like  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  I  did  not  have 
very  much  notice  that  this  was  going  to  hap- 
pen this  morning.  I  also  have  the  feeling 
that  on  occasion  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  attempting  to  make  a  contribution  in  pub- 
lic speaking  elsewhere— and  for  that  matter 
in  the  House  as  well— relating  to  the  select 
committee's  report.  I  thought  it  was  about 
time  that  I  heard  some  other  members  on 
the  committee,  and  preferably  perhaps  even 
heard  from  other  members  of  the  House  in 
relation  to  their  views  and  opinions  on  the 
report.  That  is  why  I  did  not  attempt  to 
stand  up  and  lead  off,  because  I  thought  the 
time  would  be  limited  and  that  we  would 
hear  a  greater  range  of  opinion  than  we  have 
this  morning,  from  other  legal  members  of 
this  House,  as  well  as  perhaps  non-legal  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 


I  am  a  little  bit  disappointed  in  one  way 
that  there  has  not  been  a  greater  discussion 
of  the  report  by  the  members.  However,  in 
my  conceited  fashion,  perhaps  we  can  all 
take  a  little  bit  of  credit  in  that  the  only 
things  that  really  seem  to  get  discussed  with 
any  great  degree  of  vehemence  in  this  House, 
are  those  with  which  we  disagree,  and  there- 
fore, if  there  is  not  much  discussion,  we  can 
take  it  that  the  report  in  general  is  finding 
favour  with  the  members  of  the  House. 

I  am  quite  surprised  and  quite  agreeably 
surprised,  I  may  say,  that  the  interim  report 
is  receiving  a  very  favourable  impression  and 
getting  a  very  favourable  reaction  from  the 
members  of  the  financial  and  legal  commu- 
nity, surprisingly  not  only  in  Toronto  and  in 
this  province,  but  across  the  country— believe 
me,  I  am  not  going  into  superlatives— and 
around  the  world.  I  have  had  remarkable 
letters  of  warmth  in  regard  to  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  committee's  report  from 
people  in  Europe,  certainly  people  across  the 
United  States,  and  also  great  degrees  of  in- 
terest from  the  other  provinces,  even  from 
the  federal  administration  at  Ottawa  in  re- 
spect of  the  committee's  report  and  the  work 
that  went  into  it. 

Members  of  the  House  may  be  interested 
in  a  letter  I  received  just  this  week  from  a 
Mr.  Cohen,  the  chairman  of  the  SEC  of  Wash- 
ington, as  a  matter  of  fact,  asking  for  more 
copies  of  the  report,  and  indicating  that  they 
want  to  study  it  quite  intensively  because 
they  feel  there  are  some  matters  that  can  be 
copied  from  some  sections  of  the  report, 
which  is  a  twist  in  any  event,  from  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  last  few  years  around 
here. 

I  would  like  to  deal  if  I  can— and  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  deal  very  intensively— with 
the  remarks  of  the  member  for  Bracondale 
in  respect  of  section  four  of  chapter  one,  re- 
specting minimum  paid  up  capital.  This  is 
a  question  that  the  committee  did  go  into 
quite  intensively  and  in  which  we  did  do  a 
fair  amount  of  research  work  on  this  general 
topic. 

Now,  one  of  the  complaints  is  that  perhaps 
this  work  was  not  reflected  in  the  three  brief 
paragraphs  devoted  to  it  in  the  report.  All  I 
can  say  to  the  hon.  member  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  report  is  written  in  a  rather  terse 
fashion  with  the  full  intention  that  it  be  that 
way.  We  wanted  a  brief  report.  We  did  not 
want  to  produce  a  500-  or  600-page  tome,  or 
even  a  24-volunio  report,  as  some  other  com- 
missions  or   committees   have   produced.   We 
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wanted  something  that  was  going  to  be  ex- 
phcit,  specific  and  terse.  I  can  remember  giv- 
ing instructions  relating  to  this  matter  to  the 
stiiif,  attempting  to  cut  out  any  excess 
verliiage  along  the  line,  and  I  hope  that  we 
ha\e  produced  this,  because  the  shorter  a 
report  such  as  this— I  feel  in  any  event— the 
better,  because  this  encourages  that  it  be 
read.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  you  do 
not  want  to  cut  out  anything  of  any  great 
moment,  and  I  hope  that  this  is  what  has 
been  produced. 

As  I  say,  I  have  had  the  opportimity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  going  into  the  background  of  the 
committee,  the  background  of  research  work 
that  was  done,  and  the  papers  that  were  pro- 
duced for  us  and,  I  have  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attempting  to  explain  some  of  the 
ramifications  and  some  of  the  results  of  the 
recommendations— if  the  recommendations  are 
adopted  l)y  the  government— so  that  I  really 
do  not  intend  making  any  sort  of  a  compre- 
hensive statement  today,  even  if  I  had  been 
prepared  to  make   one. 

I  woidd  like  to  re-emphasize  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  member  for  River- 
dale  and  the  member  for  Downsview,  in  re- 
spect of  the  reconstitution  of  the  committee. 
I  am  not  looking  to  make  a  career  out  of  the 
select  committee  on  company  law,  by  any 
means.  In  my  view,  it  does  not  matter  really 
who  is  made  chairman  or,  for  that  matter, 
who  are  re-appointed  to  that  committee,  so 
that  I  am  attempting  to  divorce  myself  from 
a  personal  opinion  in  respect  of  the  make-up 
of  a  reconstituted  committee,  if  the  govern- 
ment sees  fit  to  recommend  that  one  be 
reconstituted  by  the  House,  sir,  but  I  must 
re-emphasize  the  unfinished  portion,  and  the 
unfinished  work  which  a  select  committee 
such  as  this  can  complete. 

In  the  committee's  report,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  indicate  some  of  the  subjects  that 
are  still  wide  open  and  on  which  there  should 
still  be  a  great  deal  of  work.  Perhaps  I  could 
go  into  an  explanation  of  my  views  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  are  indicated  right  now 
in  respect  of  these  specialized  corporations, 
that  a  reconstituted  committee  should  get 
into,  but  I  will  not.  On  top  of  those  subjects, 
I  think,  are  a  great  many  other  subjects  that 
are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  report,  or 
ni(>ntioned  in  the  preface  to  the  report,  which 
a  committee  such  as  this  should  go  into.  The 
need  is  very  definitely  there.  I  hope  and  I 
trust  that  the  interim  report  has  been  of  a 
scholarly  type  and  of  a  scholarly  nature,  and 
>(-t  practical  in  its  recommendations.  A  report 


that  the  members  of  this  House,  and  certainly 
the  members  of  the  committee  itself,  can  be 
proud  of. 

I  think  we  have  gone  a  long  way,  as  the 
member  for  Riverdale  has  indicated,  to  con- 
vince some  portions  of  the  financial  and  legal 
community  in  any  event,  that  committees  of 
this  House  can  do  a  good  job;  that  they 
should  become  interested  in  what  committees 
rf  this  House  can  and  should  do.  Certainly 
I  would  hope  that,  if  the  committee  is  recon- 
stituted, a  much  greater  degree  of  attention 
will  be  paid  by  the  press  and  by  the  financial 
press  and  by  the  specialized  press  of  this 
province  and,  more  important,  by  the  legal 
and  financial  community  of  this  province,  in 
respect  of  the  utilization  of  the  proper  pur- 
poses of  a  committee  of  this  type. 

Like  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  I 
would  have  hoped  that  by  now  we  would 
have  had  a  fair  commitment  by  the  govern- 
ment as  to  its  intention  in  respect  of  legisla- 
tion arising  from  this  report.  I  am  hopeful 
that,  before  this  session  ends,  we  will  get  that 
indication  and  perhaps  a  fair  idea  of  exactly 
what  the  government  does  intend  to  do  with 
the  coinmittee  report. 

Quite  frankly,  I  believe  there  are  some 
portions  of  the  report  and  some  recommenda- 
tions that  should  be  acted  upon  immediately, 
and  about  which  there  can  be  no  argument, 
from  any  quarter,  as  to  their  vahdity. 

We  were  talking  about  honesty  and  dili- 
gence of  directors  and  auditors,  for  instance. 
There  can  be  absolutely  no  argument,  I  trust, 
from  any  quarter,  and  cetrainly  not  from  the 
financial  community  nor  from  the  accounting 
community,  in  respect  of  some  of  these  pro- 
visions. Any  indication  that  I  have  had  from 
official  and  unofficial  spokesmen  of  these 
groups  is  that  they  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  recommendations  in  these  fields.  I  would 
hope  that,  before  long,  we  are  going  to  see 
some  government  action  and  some  indication 
of  what  the  government  intends  to  do. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  debate 
and  this  order  is  discharged  from  the  order 
paper. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  1st  order:  Resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  wavs  and  means. 
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ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  seems  to  be  a  debate  that  has  been  on 
again,  off  again,  but  it  seems  that  at  the 
moment  I  am  on  and  I  am  happy  to  continue. 

To  begin  with,  I  should  like,  once  again, 
to  congratulate  your  handling  of  the  Legisla- 
ture during  your  term  of  office,  not  only  this 
year  particularly,  but  in  the  preceding  years. 
I  believe  that  you  have  done  a  fine  job. 

There  are  occasions  when  we  have  dis- 
agreed with  you,  but  I  still  feel  that  when  an 
individual  has  had  experience  and  takes  an 
interest  in  his  work,  as  you  have  done,  I 
would  say  that  you  are  a  type  of  person  that 
should  be  a  permanent  Speaker.  I  do  hope 
that  the  day  will  come,  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa  and  in  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario,  that  we  do  have  a  permanent 
Speaker.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  the 
individual  who  fills  that  capacity  must  be  of 
a  certain  disposition.  He  must  have  intelli- 
gence, which  you  have,  sir,  and  he  must  also 
have  infinite  patience,  which  you  have,  and 
he  must  have  an  ability  to  keep  his  temper 
which,  I  admit,  a  lot  of  us  do  not  have. 

This  matter  of  having  a  good  Speaker  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  important 
too,  for  the  whole  organization  of  govern- 
ment and  I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  witli 
the  way  we  handle  our  debates  and  with  the 
particular  organization  of  this  House. 

I  think  that  we  act  in  a  most  vital  capacity 
in  this  House.  We  are  literally  the  very 
marrow  of  the  bones  of  democracy  as  we 
carry  on  the  debates,  representing  the  various 
opinions  of  this  province.  If  democracy  is 
going  to  live  and  be  vigorous— and  I  am  one 
who  believes  and  hopes  that  it  will— we 
must  also  modernize  the  way  we  do  business. 
The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  would  come  in  from  the 
farms,  be  here  at  Queen's  Park  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  go  back  home  and  leave  the 
work  to  a  handful  of  civil  servants  who  would 
carry  on  the  day-to-day  business  of  the 
government. 

The  government  of  Ontario,  as  has  so 
often  been  said,  is  now  the  second  biggest 
business  in  Canada.  The  only  larger  business 
is  the  one  carried  on  in  the  capital  at  Ottawa, 
but  no  board  of  directors,  no  administration 
of  any  company,  nor  the  administration  of 
any  union,  could  long  survive  and  act  in  a 
profit  paying  capacity  or  in  an  economic 
manner,  if  they  carried  on  their  businesses 
as  we  carry  on  the  business  of  this  House. 


I  had  not  thought  of  making  these  remarks 
simply  because  of  what  happened  this  morn- 
ing, but  it  certainly  is  an  illustration  of  what 
needs  to  be  done.  When  I  remarked,  this 
morning,  that  we  were  not  sure  what  business 
was  going  to  be  before  the  House,  you  can 
understand  how  many  speakers  would  be 
disorganized,  simply  because  they  would  not 
know  what  the  topic  was  that  was  going  to 
be  debated.  For,  many  of  these  topics  that 
must  be  debated,  particularly  company  law, 
are  highly  complex  and  highly  technical.  As 
a  result,  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  to  be  able  to  get  up  and  say  any- 
thing worthwhile  either  to  criticize  or  to 
criticize  constructively,  and  also,  in  the 
alternative,  to  suggest  changes  that  are  re- 
quired from  the  committee's  report  or  in  any 
bill  or  resolution  that  might  be  before  the 
House. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  suggestions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  how  I  think  the  business  of  the 
House  could  be  improved  and  how  the  time 
spent  in  talking  could  be  shortened.  These, 
I  must  admit,  are  my  personal  views,  but  I 
know  that  a  lot  of  them  are  shared  by  many 
people.  There  is  not  anything  original  in 
what  I  have  to  say. 

For  example,  the  estimates,  that  take  so 
much  time.  I  know  that,  in  discussing  this, 
we  can  blame  each  other  and  say  the  Op- 
position talks  too  much  and  it  is  holding  up 
the  business  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  think  that  those  who  wish  to  talk 
on  the  estimates  should  be  curtailed  in  any 
way.  I  do  think  that  the  estimates  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  where  the  members 
attending  that  committee— and  any  member 
should  be  able  to  attend  that  committee- 
could  talk  at  length  and  in  great  detail  if  he 
so  desired.  I  do  feel,  as  we  have  been 
criticized  here  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
we  have  been  criticized  by  the  government, 
tliere  is  too  much  repetition  in  discussing 
the  estimates.  There  are  often  detailed  ques- 
tions which  should  be  answered,  but  need  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  whole  House. 

I  know  that  one  of  our  own  members  was 
once  criticized  for  asking  a  very  detailed 
question.  Yet  asking  these  detailed  questions 
is  justified,  because  there  are  people  back  in 
the  constituencies  who  want  these  questions 
answered.  They  may  seem  highly  detailed 
and  not  be  of  very  much  interest  to  us  as 
individuals,  yet,  in  that  particular  area,  they 
are   of  great  importance. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  wiser  if 
we  had  a  committee  set  up  outside  the 
House.    We    know    there    have    been    many 
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inorninfjs  this  past  session  where  such  a  com- 
mittee could  be  sitting,  where  these  questions 
could  be  gone  into  in  great  detail. 

Of  course  the  press  would  be  there,  there 
would  be  the  necessary  press  coverage.  If 
much  of  this  work  was  done  in  that  committee 
we  could  then  arrange  with  the  Whips— and 
I  would  be  in  favour  of  first  of  all  arranging 
with  the  Whips  what  particular  items  should 
be  discussed;  or  even  more  preferable  if  we 
said  any  item  could  be  discussed  but  we 
limited  the  time  that  a  particular  individiial 
might  speak  on  a  particular  topic. 

I  know  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  are 
limitations  to  many  speeches  on  the  debates. 
i  feel  this  is  going  to  be  a  necessity,  that  we 
organize  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  limit  the 
length  of  speeches  from  individual  members. 

Hon.  members  may  think,  well,  here  I  am 
on  the  Budget  debate,  I  hope  he  is  no  longer 
than  ten  minutes.  But  I  am  going  to  say  to  the 
members,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  such  items 
as  the  Throne  debate  or  the  Budget  debate, 
then  let  the  speaker  have  the  time  that  he 
thinks  is  required.  But  I  especially  emphasize 
the  debates  involved  in  the  estimates,  be- 
cause here  I  think  we  take  weeks  and  weeks 
of  time  which  is  costly  and  which  does  not 
necessarily  do  the  work  that  is  required.  It 
could    be    done    in    a    much    shorter    time. 

I  have  been  in  business  for  myself,  I  am  an 
individual  who  regards  time  as  money.  I  do 
not  like  wasting  my  time  and  my  money  any 
more  than  I  like  wasting  the  public's  money, 
;md  in  this  we  have  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility. The  management  of  the  business  of 
tlie  House  is  completely  outdated.  I  feel  that 
a  ccmmittee  of  this  House  should  be  set  up, 
probably  after  the  forthcoming  election,  to 
go  into  the  full  question  of  how  we  conduct 
our  debates.  Because  we  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
members,  we  will  have  117  members  in  this 
House  after  the  next  election,  there  are  ob- 
viously going  to  be  more  speeches.  With  the 
complexity  of  our  society,  there  is  going  to 
l)e  a  tremendous  amount  of  legislation,  and 
there  arc  various  subjects  of  increasing  num- 
b»crs  that  are  going  to  come  before  this  House. 
So  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some  type 
(if  organization,  and  I  think  this  should  be 
doni'  by  a  committee  of  all  the  parties. 

I  know  the  government  is  probably  in  fear 
of  saying,  well  if  they  suggest  it  the  Opposi- 
tion will  immediately  say  they  are  cutting  off 
the  debate.  So  I  say  to  this  House,  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  one  member  in  the 
Opposition  realize  that  we  have  a  serious  ad- 
ministrative problem  in  handling  the  business 


of  this  House  and  I  think  that  as  reasonable, 
sensible  men  and  women,  we  can  arrive  at 
some  mode  of  administration  that  will  permit 
efficient  and  fair  carrying  on  of  the  Imsiness 
of  this  House. 

I  have  no  desire  to  cut  anybody  off  in  their 
speeches.  I  do  not  think  the  government 
really  has  either,  but  obviously  the  govern- 
ment, to  get  through  its  estimates  sometimes 
has  us  sit  extremely  late  in  the  evening.  I 
probalily  would  do  the  same  thing  if  I  was 
on  the  oth<^r  side  of  the  House,  otherwise  we 
might  never  get  through  the  estimates.  But  it 
is  not  a  good  way  to  do  business  and  this 
whole  problem  should  be  examined  very 
closely. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  raise 
in  the  handling  of  government  legislation  and 
regulations,  and  I  emphasize  the  word  regula- 
tions. We  have  to  take  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach. Much  of  the  law  that  governs  us 
today  in  this  province  and  literally  in  the 
country  is  regulations  that  are  part  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  pass  in  this  House  and  many  of 
the  sections  refer  to  the  regulations.  We 
never  really  go  into  the  regulations  because 
they  are  drawn  up  at  some  later  date,  in  some 
cases  some  much  later  date.  This  is  another 
problem. 

I  know  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act  passed  a  number  of  years  ago  and  liter- 
ally years  seemed  to  go  by  before  the  regula- 
tions came  out,  before  the  Act  was  of  any 
use. 

But  in  order  to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
drawn  up  and  to  see  that  regulations  are 
drawn  up  properly,  they  should  be  examined 
by  this  House.  And  I  feel  that  while  a  Legis- 
lature is  in  session,  a  committee  of  that  Legis- 
lature, just  like  the  education  committee,  or 
the  welfare  committee,  should  sit  and  go  over 
any  regulations  that  have  been  promulgated 
since  the  last  sitting  of  the  House,  and  in 
fact  give  the  committee  the  right  to  look  into 
any  regulations  that  have  been  passed  by  the 
government  at  any  time;  because  if  we  are 
to  be  eternally  vigilant  and  protect  our  rights 
and  liberties,  we  have  to  watch  the  regula- 
tions that  people  hardly  ever  hear  or  see  until 
they  become  enmeshed  one  way  or  the  other 
with  the  law. 

This  I  think  is  highly  important  and  it  has 
been  mentioned  sometimes  in  this  House  from 
time  to  time,  but  nothing  has  been  done;  and 
I  would  like,  in  the  dying  days  of  this  Legis- 
lature, to  emphasize  this  once  again.  In  fact 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  Legislature  died 
about  three  weeks  ago.  I  suppose  with  all 
the   talk   of  the   election,    Mr.   Speaker,   and 
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probably  the  plan  of  an  election  and  then 
with  it  falling  flat  and  for  good  reason,  the 
government  backed  away  from  it  when  they 
saw  they  were  in  trouble.  As  a  result,  we 
have  been  waiting  to  see  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  You  talk  about  an  election,  we 
don't. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  this  Legislature  in  effect 
did  die  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, with  the  poor  leadership  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  giving  in  presenting  its  legislation, 
we  came  this  morning,  not  knowing  really 
what  would  be  the  major  topic  of  debate. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  That  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  again,  in  organizing  this 
House,  the  role  of  the  Opposition— and  the 
government,  I  hope,  realizes  this  as  well— is 
highly  important.  I  have  been  impressed  in 
seeing  how  the  minority  party  are  organized 
down  in  Washington;  and,  to  use  it  on  prob- 
ably a  more  comparable  state  versus  province 
basis,  how  they  are  organized  in  the  state  of 
California. 

In  the  state  of  California,  the  minority 
parties  have  a  far  more  numerous  staff— I  will 
not  say  a  better  staff  in  quality;  I  think  what 
staff  we  have  here  in  the  Liberal  Party  are 
excellent  in  quality,  we  are  extremely  fortu- 
nate, but  there  simply  are  not  enough  people 
to  assist  the  members  in  doing  research.  I 
know  that  the  facilities  have  been  slightly 
improved  over  when  I  was  here  eight  years 
ago,  but  so  has  the  volume  of  business  that 
a  member  must  carry  out.  The  subjects  which 
we  must  debate  have  become  so  involved  that 
a  member  just  does  not  want  to  stand  up  and 
talk  off  the  top  of  his  head  on  a  very  involved 
and  important  subject  such  as  we  had  this 
morning,  on  company  law. 

I  know  that  in  the  matter  of  company  law, 
there  were  probably  members  here  who  could 
have  spoken  at  length  on  that  subject.  To 
the  average  person  it  is  a  dull  subject,  but  it 
is  a  most  vital  one,  affecting  literally  the  eco- 
nomy of  this  province  and  vi'hat  companies 
do  in  Ontario.  It  affects  the  economic  health 
of  the  entire  country,  because  Toronto  is  the 
financial  capital  of  Canada  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  the  financial  markets  of 
the  world. 

Our  company  law  is  highly  important,  but 
in  order  to  discuss  a  subject  like  that— well, 
we  certainly  need  a  bit  more  warning  than 


we  got  this  morning.  Many  of  us  could  stand 
up  and  discuss  it  off  the  top  of  our  head,  but 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a  highly  technical 
subject,  you  want  to  have  your  technical  in- 
formation before  you,  and  be  well  prepared. 
This  again,  is  involved  in  two  things,  not  just 
necessarily  the  organization  of  the  House  it- 
self, but  also  in  the  ability  to  have  good 
research  men  at  your  elbow  in  order  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  well-informed  civil  ser- 
vants and  also  to  deal  with  the  Ministers  as 
they  are  presenting  their  arguments  on  behalf 
of  the  government. 

It  is  just  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  Between  what 
we  do  today  and  what  former  members  of 
the  Legislature  did  even  20  years  ago,  there 
just  is  no  comparison.  It  is  really  fantastic 
to  read  what  in  the  old  days— even  50  years 
ago— they  called  Hansard,  and  what  we  have 
today,  and  to  compare  the  debates.  Not  that 
the  men  in  the  years  gone  by  were  not  out- 
standing and  took  a  great  interest  in  govern- 
ment, but  they  simply  did  not  have  to  do 
with  the  highly  complex  problems  that  we 
have  today.  Even  50  years  ago,  company 
law  was  a  very  simple  thing.  Today  if  you 
are  dealing  with  Bahamian  companies  and 
Jamaican  companies  and  worrying  about  tax 
problems,  this  has  become  very  involved  in 
even  a  small  specific  area  so  that  when  we 
pass  legislation  in  this  province,  we  have  to 
be  able  to  think  of  all  the  various  results  that 
could  take  place  as  a  result  of  what  we  do 
or  say  here. 

I  feel  that  the  government  in  reorganizing 
the  administration  of  government  itself,  has 
to  take  into  consideration  not  only  how  we 
conduct  our  debates  and  in  treating  such 
matters  as  the  estimates,  but  government 
must  take  into  consideration  the  impor- 
tance of  seeing  that  the  members  have  the 
proper  facilities.  And  I  do  not  mean  just 
oJRBce  space,  but  more  important  than  office 
space,  having  good  personnel  to  advise  us 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  do  the  digging  for  us 
on  these  many  complex  problems. 

We  all  have  our  general  theories  on  what 
government  should  do,  just  as  I  have  my 
general  theory  that  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  should  be  completely  over- 
hauled. I  pick  that  particular  department  for 
two  reasons— the  Minister  is  in  the  House  and 
seems  to  be  taking  an  interest  in  what  is  being 
said,  but  secondly,  he  has  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important  portfolio 
in  the  government,  because  so  much  of  what 
is  done  on  a  municipal  level  affects  the  entire 
administration  of  every  department  in  the 
government. 
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I  believe  that  department  should  be  com- 
pletely overhauled  and  brought  up  to  date. 
It  is  living  back  in  the  ox-cart  age.  And 
yet  I  fully  well  know  that  you  have  to  have 
a  very  well  informed  and  intelligent  staff  to 
inform  you  on  the  minute  detail  that  must  be 
properly  handled  and  properly  organized.  In 
Opposition,  unless  you  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  can  drop  everything,  you 
simply  cannot  handle  the  minute  details  and 
sift  into  an  organization  as  one  should,  to 
properly  analyze  the  estimates  or  the  bills 
before  this  House  or  any  other  item  that 
comes  before  this  House. 

So  I  emphasize  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
through  you  to  the  members  of  this  House 
that  we  are  completely  outdated  in  the  way 
we  handle  the  administration  of  government 
and  the  way  we  carry  on  our  business.  In 
fact,  I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  the 
hat  the  Speaker  wears  is  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing that  is  outdated.  You  would  not  sit 
in  your  schoolroom  as  a  former  teacher  and 
wear  that  hat,  nor  would  the  chairman  of  a 
board  of  directors.  It  is  a  symbol  that  just 
does  not  belong  with  us  in  the  jet  age.  We 
are  not  doing  the  business  as  efficiently  as  we 
should  and  the  way  we  could. 

And  I  say  this  particularly  as  a  member 
of  the  Opposition  because  if  it  is  done  in  a 
proper  and  fair  manner,  none  of  us  can 
complain  that  we  were  cut  off  in  debate. 
We  can  have  a  genuine  fear  when  there  are 
parties  with  a  tremendous  majority,  as  the 
present  government  has,  that  debate  could 
be  cut  off.  And  yet  there  are  many  protec- 
tions that  if  you  sit  down  as  reasonable  men 
and  draw  up  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
House  as  they  should  be,  and  could  be,  we 
in  Opposition  would  not  have  that  fear. 

The  democracy  has  survived  and  it  has 
grown  because  it  has  been  able  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  changes  in  the  world  that  have  taken 
place  from  year  to  year.  We  have  slowed 
down  this  adaptation  in  the  administration  of 
doing  public  business,  and  I  feel  it  is  exas- 
perating the  public  and  it  is  certainly 
exasperating  and  frustrating  many  of  the 
members. 

I  think  there  are  many  good  business  men, 
and  men  in  other  fields  of  endeavour,  who 
simply  shy  away  from  public  life,  not  just 
because  of  the  insults  they  have  to  take,  we 
all  get  used  to  being  insulted  and  I  suppose 
insulting,  but  there  are  many  men  who  have 
watched  these  debates  and  have  read  our 
Hansard  and  in  some  cases  who  have  been 
members  when  they  no  longer  wanted  to  be 
members   simply  because  they   see  the   utter 


waste  of  time  and  frustration  in  listening  to 
endless  talk  that  has  no  organization. 

We  can  all  say  we  are  to  blame  for  that 
because  we  are  all  playing  by  the  rules  of  the 
game;  but  it  is  time  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  were  changed.  The  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  protected,  but  there  is  a 
point  where  you  can  have  too  much  talk, 
talk. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  spend 
a  few  moments  on  book  reviews.  Book  re- 
views sound  like  a  very  dull  topic  and  perhaps 
they  are.  But  the  book  I  have  in  my  hand, 
at  the  back  it  says  "consumer  credit  report" 
and  on  the  front  it  is  the  final  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
on  consumer  credit.  I  see  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  member  for  St.  David 
(Mr.   Price),   is   in  the   House. 

That  report  of  the  consumer  credit  commit- 
tee was  in  many  cases  a  good  report.  In  one 
or  two  things  I  disagree  with  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  went  deep  enough,  I  will  mention  it 
as  I  proceed,  but  I  think  it  was  a  most 
important  report  and  basically  the  members 
of  that  committee  and  the  chairman  did  a 
very  good  job.  In  fact  the  chairman  did  a 
fabulous  job;  and  the  binding  job  that  was 
done  on  this  particular  report,  I  think  the 
report  of  this  committee  outdid  all  commit- 
tees. But  I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  too  serious.  What  I  am 
interested  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  is:  what  has  the 
government  done  with  the  recommendations 
of  that  select  committee? 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  has  got  to  be 
kidding. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Now  so  often  we  are  on  these 
select  committees  and  by  and  large  I  recom- 
mend them,  no  matter  what  subject  they  go 
into. 

First  of  all  they  are  open  to  the  public 
and  many  excellent  briefs  have  been  pre- 
sented by  various  organizations  in  the  prov- 
ince. They  emphasize  the  problem  to  the 
public.  They  see  these  briefs.  In  fact  this 
is  wliy  I  have  urged  many  times,  that  there 
be  a  select  committee  to  look  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  mentally  ill.  I  feel  that  if  briefs 
are  presented  and  the  public  see  this  through 
the  press  that  something  will  be  done.  The 
public  will  take  an  interest,  the  government 
will  take  an  interest.  In  fact  if  the  public 
are  interested  enough,  the  government  will 
have  to  do  something. 

When  this  committee  on  consumer  credit 
sat  many  briefs  were  presented  and  there 
were    some    pretty    shocking   things    showing 
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interest  rates  on  mortgages  going  as  high  as 
85  per  cent.  Of  course  one  would  think  the 
government  would  rush  in  to  do  something. 
This  is  my  objection.  In  cases  where  they 
have  tried  to  do  something,  or  made  begin- 
nings, it  was  certainly  no  rush  and  in  effect 
no  real,  concrete  action  has  been  taken  on  a 
number  of  problems.  I  will  be  glad  to  list 
my  points,  Mr.  Speaker. 

But  they  have  done  something  on  two 
recommendations,  Mr.  Speaker.  Of  17  recom- 
mendations made  two  were  were  carried  out, 
and  the  two  tliat  were  carried  out  were 
where  the  committee  recommend  that  the 
government  do  nothing;  and  of  course  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  carrying  out  a 
recommendation  where  they  do  nothing.  I 
would  like  to  mention  this  one,  because  I 
think  the  committee  were  wrong  on  this.  It 
is  recommendation  number  eight,  and  it  is 
very  short.  The  recommendations  were  all 
short,  and  I  will  probably  just  finish  with 
that  and  then  adjourn  the  debate,  if  that  is 
all  right,  Mr.  Speaker?  In  number  eight  it 
says: 

Licensing  of  finance  companies.  After 
careful  consideration  of  all  representations 
the  committee  concludes  that  as  virtually 
all  finance  companies  are  now  licensed 
under  The  Small  Loans  Act  and  are  thus 
adequately  supervised  there  is  no  present 
need  for  a  provincial  licence.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"finance"  or  "acceptance"  in  a  company's 
name  should  only  be  permitted  when  the 
Provincial  Secretary  is  satisfied  with  the 
bona  fides  and  financial  stabifity  of  the 
applicants. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  things 
wrong  with  that.  I  know  that  The  Small 
Loans  Act  is  federal  legislation  but  it  is  still 
not  adequately  supervised  and  I  hope  with 
the  changes  that  the  federal  government  is 


suggesting  now  that  something  will  be  done. 

I  also  know  that  companies  are  still  being 
allowed  to  use  the  name  "finance"  by  this 
government  without  too  much  supervision. 
I  pointed  out  not  too  long  ago  about  Utopian 
Finance  Company— of  all  names  for  a  finance 
company,  Utopian— but  it  is  still  happening 
in  this  province  and  even  in  a  recommenda- 
tion, where  the  government  was  told  to  do 
nothing,  in  the  hope  that  there  was  some 
supervision,  we  are  still  not  getting  the  pro- 
tection for  the  public  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  considerably  more  to 
say  about  this  consumers  report  and  I  will 
say  it  at  a  later  time.    I  adjourn  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  open  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests. On  Thursday  of  next  week,  I  would  pro- 
pose to  call  resolution  number  one,  which 
has  come  to  be  referred  to  as  the  Confedera- 
tion debate.  I  would  like  to  call  that  on 
Thursday  of  next  week. 

The  estimates,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  the 
moment,  of  The  Department  of  Education 
will  follow  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  and  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs  will  follow  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Then  I  want  to  call  the  consideration  of 
the  second  order,  which  is  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  con- 
servation authorities.  I  think,  sir,  that  any 
members  of  the  committees  who  have  any 
comments  they  would  like  to  make  on  that 
order  and  on  the  committee  on  youth,  as  well 
should  be  ready. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1:00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Martin  Street 
senior  public  school,  Milton;  in  the  west 
gallery,  Gravenhurst  high  school,  Gravenhurst, 
and  St.  Madeleine  separate  school,  Don  Mills. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  just  say  that  it  is  with  a  very  deep 
personal  regret  that  we  learned  yesterday  of 
the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario, 
the  Honourable  Dana  Porter,  who  passed 
away  on  Saturday  evening.  During  his  life- 
time he  was  a  member  of  this  Legislatiure. 

He  was  a  very  close  personal  friend  of 
many  of  us.  I  recall  him  very  well  in  my 
early  days  here,  and  I  would  just  say  our 
sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Porter  and  his 
two  sons.  No  mere  words  can  really  express 
adequately  what  one  feels  in  situations  like 
this.  I  was  asked  for  a  comment  yesterday 
and  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  the 
statement  that  I  issued  when  I  first  learned 
of  his  death: 

The  people  of  Ontario  are  saddened  by 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Chief  Justice,  the 
Honourable  Dana  Porter,  one  time  member 
of  the  Ontario  Cabinet.  He  was  a  talented 
man  of  many  parts.  The  breadth  of  his 
strong  character,  his  philosophic  outlook  on 
life,  his  sympathetic  interest  in  people,  in 
the  constantly  changing  scene,  fitted  him 
for  the  high  office  he  occupied.  He  was 
the  type  of  individual  whose  like  today,  is, 
unfortunately,  decreasing  in  number.  He 
was  a  gifted  administrator,  as  evidenced  by 
his  success  in  heading  up  five  departments 
at  one  time  or  another  as  Minister  in  the 
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government  of  Ontario,  before  he  became 
the  Chief  Justice. 

I  am  joined  by  my  Cabinet  colleagues 
in  lamenting  his  passing  and  expressing  our 
deep  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  family. 

The  Chief  Justice  will  be  buried  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  half-past  three,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture will  not  sit  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  former  Chief 
Justice  was  a  personal  friend  of  so  many 
members  of  this  House  makes  the  personal 
loss  very  apparent  to  all  of  us,  whether  we 
knew  him  or  not. 

I  must  say,  sir,  that  reading  the  obituary 
which  was  printed  in  the  papers  of  the  city 
today,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
breadth  of  the  public  service  that  Mr.  Justice 
Porter  had  accomplished  in  his  years.  He  was 
obviously  a  complete  man,  civilized  in  every 
respect  and  took  his  responsibilities  in  this 
Legislature  and  on  the  bench  seriously  and 
ably.  His  decisions  and  leadership,  at  both 
these  levels  of  government,  seemed  to  be 
motivated  by  a  breadth  of  vision  that  came 
through  strongly  in  his  statements  and  actions, 
and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  note  his 
passing.  We  join  with  the  leader  of  the 
government  in  extending  our  sympathy, 
deepest  sympathy,  to  the  family. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
expressing  our  sympathy  and  in  paying  our 
tribute. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  breadth  of 
contribution  and  of  interest  of  Dana  Porter, 
but  I  think,  most  of  us  in  this  House,  we  will 
remember  him  chiefly  as  a  colleague  and 
friend,  a  man  of  quiet  dignity,  of  a  certain 
reserve,  and  yet  of  a  great  human  warmth. 
That  hearty  laugh  will  echo  in  our  ears  for 
many  years  when  we  recall  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  many  points  of  interest. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  expressing  our  tribute 
to  his  contribution  to  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  expressing  our  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,   I  was  privileged  and  honoured  to 
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know  Dana  H,  Porter  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
constituent  and  I  was  very  honoured  to  follow 
him  in  this  House  as  the  representative  of 
the  electoral  district  of  St.  George. 

I  always  thought  he  had  four  of  the  main 
and  best  attributes  which  we  all  admire  in  our 
fellow  man.  First  of  all,  he  was  a  very 
humane  man,  and  this  is  rather  unique  in  this 
day  and  age.  Second,  behind  those  twinkling 
eyes  he  always  had  a  quiet,  but  well  inten- 
tioned,  humour  and  I  think  this  marked  him 
out  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow  men. 

Third,  he  had  a  depth  of  intellectual  divers- 
ity, which,  again,  is  not  found  in  too  many 
people  who  reach  the  position  in  life  tiiat  he 
did. 

Finally,  of  course,  whatever  he  did,  he  did 
with  a  thoroughness  that  marked  him  out  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  men. 

I  know  all  other  members  of  the  House  will 
join  me  in  saying  to  Mrs.  Porter  and  his  two 
fine  sons,  Dana  Junior  and  Julian,  that  our 
hearts  are  with  them  for  the  very  trying  days 
that  they  have  just  come  tlirough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
regret  I  was  unable  to  give  the  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  notice  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  wonder  if  he  would  have  any  com- 
ments on  the  two  hockey  games  that  were 
played  in  the  Lakehead  over  the  weekend? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a  statement  before  I  left 
last  Friday.  We  view  with  disappointment  the 
final  results,  but  we  also  wish  to  congratulate 
the  marvelloiis  hockey  team,  who  are  a  won- 
derful bunch  of  hockey  players  and  a  very, 
very  fine  group  of  boys.  I  want  to  offer  my 
congratulations  and  those  of  the  Lakehead  to 
that  team  for  their  wonderful  win,  and  I 
notice  that  will  put  a  grin  on  some  of  the 
Toronto  members.  It  was  the  better  team. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  in 
the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LANDS  AND  FORESTS 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  had  the  honour  and  the  privilege 
of  introducing  the  estimates  of  a  department 
of  government  to  this  House.  I  certainly  con- 
sider it  a  very  great  privilege  that  this  depart- 
ment happens  to  be  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 


Sincr  the  last  estimates  for  this  department 
were  presented,  Mr.  Frank  MacDougall  re- 
tired from  our  department.  Mr.  MacDougall 
had  43  productive  years  with  Lands  and 
Forests,  26  of  them  as  Deputy  Minister.  His 
tremendous  contriluition  to  the  department's 
growth  and  development  was  luicquallcd.  His 
advanced  thinking  has  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  his  colleagues  and  on  the  department 
he  served  so  long  and  so  well.  We  wish  him 
great  happiness  in  his  retirement. 

The  Assistant  Deputy,  G.  II.  U.  Bayly,  was 
then  appointed  Deputy  Minister.  Keith  Ache- 
son,  who  has  served  as  regional  forester  to 
northeastern  Ontario,  was  chosen  to  occupy 
Mr.  Bayly's  former  position. 

The  department  now  has  regional  directors 
in  northwestern,  northeastern  and  southern 
Ontario.  The  regional  forester  positions  have 
all  been  eliminated,  with  the  exception  of  one 
in  the  Pembroke- Algonquin  provincial  park 
area. 

In  1966,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  fire 
losses  in  the  province  were  much  l:)elow 
average— jwst  14,342  acres  were  burned  over. 
This  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  average  annual 
burn  of  the  past  10  years— 144,000  acres. 

Although  the  area  burned  was  moderate, 
the  occurrence  of  1,920  forest  fires  was  much 
above  normal.  July  was  the  worst  month;  it 
shattered  all  records  since  1936  for  the  most 
fires  in  any  one  month— 906  in  July.  On  one 
day,  July  14,  action  was  taken  on  109  separate 
fires.  But,  in  spite  of  the  hazardous  weather 
conditions,  the  average  area  of  7.5  acres 
burned  per  fire  was  the  second  lowest  in 
our  history. 

Heavier  recreational  use  of  forest  lands, 
hot  dry  weather  and  a  higher  incidence  of 
lightning  fires,  contributed  to  the  high  fire 
occurrence. 

The  people  of  Ontario  play  a  vital  role 
in  fire  detection  by  reporting  four  out  of 
every  ten  fires  which  occur.  Without  this 
cooperation  and  help,  our  job  would  be  im- 
mensely more  difficult. 

However,  scientific  devices  have  also  helped 
come  to  the  rescue  of  our  forests.  Last  August, 
in  the  Sioux  Lookout  area,  a  forest  fire  was 
detected  by  an  infrared  aerial  scanner,  the 
first  time  anywhere  this  device  had  ever  dis- 
covered  a   forest   fire. 

This  experimental  infrared  scanner, 
mounted  on  a  Turbo-Beaver  aircraft,  detected 
the  incipient  fire,  which  was  unseen  to  the 
eye.  This  rather  notable  achievement  was 
the  result  of  development  and  trials  that  have 
been    under   way    since    1962.    Further   trials 
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will  1  e  conducted  during  the  1967  fire  season. 
We  hope  this  technique  may  be  developed 
eventually  to  help  combat  the  lightning  fire 
detection  problem.  The  scanner  is  also  used 
to  map  the  boundaries  of  "going"  fires,  even 
through  dense  smoke. 

"Sferics"  is  another  electronic  aid  for  track- 
ing lightning  storms.  Used  experimentally  in 
northwestern  Ontario  last  season,  it  will  be 
tested  again  this  year.  If  successful,  it  could 
be  helpful  in  plotting  areas  of  possible  light- 
ning fire  occurrence. 

Also,  to  assist  us  in  the  speedy  detection  of 
fires,  a  systematic  aerial  detection  plan  will 
be  implemented  this  coming  season  over 
35,000  square  miles  of  forest  land.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  carefully  assess  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  aerial  methods  against  our  con- 
ventional ground  system  of  fixed  lookout 
towers.  Aerial  detection  tests  will  be  carried 
out  in  the  Parry  Sound,  Timagami,  Fort 
Frances  and  Kenora  areas. 

A  revolutionary  new  water  bombing  system 
for  float-equipped  aircraft  was  developed  in 
Ontario  during  1966.  This  system  utilizes  the 
interior  of  aircraft  floats  to  carry  water  for 
bombing  forest  fires.  In  addition,  the  water 
can  be  chemically  thickened  to  a  jelly-like 
composition  to  increase  its  fire  retarding 
eflFect. 

With  other  systems,  special  tanks  had  to  be 
mounted  externally  on  the  aircraft,  resulting 
in  performance  losses.  But  now,  since  the 
whole  water  dropping  apparatus  is  internally 
mounted  within  the  floats,  the  aircraft  is  al- 
ways immediately  ready  for  fire  attack,  and 
the  use  of  the  aircraft  for  other  work  is  not 
impaired. 

Ten  of  our  Otters  and  our  15  new  Turbo- 
Beaver  aircraft  are  being  equipped  with  tiiis 
system.  Depending  on  fuel  load,  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  will  be  220  gallons  for  the 
Otter  and  140  gallons  for  the  Turbo-Beaver. 
A  similar  water  bombing  system  is  being 
developed  for  the  new  deHavilland  Twin 
Otter  and  one  of  these  aircraft  will  be  put 
into  department  service  in  June  or  July  for 
evaluation  as  a  water  bomber  and  general 
transport  aircraft.  The  water  bombing  capa- 
city of  this  aircraft  will  be  close  to  500 
gallons. 

The  training  of  northern  Ontario  Indians 
as  fire  fighters,  which  began  in  1964,  has 
been  recognized  as  a  very  important  factor 
in  improving  the  overall  success  of  fire  con- 
trol operations  in  the  province. 

Last  season,  260  Indians  completed  a  series 
of  ten-day  fire-fighting  training  courses,  bring- 


ing to  1,150  the  number  trained  to  date.  As 
many  as  300  of  these  trained  men  were 
employed  in  special  fire-fighting  crews  last 
year  and  we  hope  to  integrate  many  of  the 
trained   men  into   our  regular  forces. 

I  would  like  now  to  speak  for  a  moment 
about  one  of  the  more  pleasurable  activities 
of  my  department,  the  development  of  our 
provincial  parks   programme. 

Park  visitations  in  our  92  provincial  parks 
last  year  reached  an  all  time  high  of 
9,791,671,  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  over 
1965.  The  1966  season,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port, was  the  most  successful  operating  season 
in  terms  of  visitations,  camper  use  and  park 
revenue  in  the  history  of  Ontario's  provincial 
parks. 

Camper  statistics-994,787  campers  in  1966 
as  compared  to  902,472  in  1965— indicate  a 
similar  increase  of  ten  per  cent.  The  origin 
of  campers  remains  fairly  constant,  in  that 
66  per  cent  are  Ontario  residents,  six  per  cent 
are  from  other  provinces  and  28  per  cent 
are  from  the  United  States. 

To  make  realistic  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ontario  provincial  park  system, 
reliable  basic  information  is  needed  on  future 
recreational  demand.  Accordingly,  a  recrea- 
tional research  and  long  range  planning  pro- 
gramme has  been  initiated.  Last  summer,  in 
cooperation  with  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, a  park  user  survey  was  carried  out  in 
all  provincial  parks  to  obtain  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  visited  the  parks 
and  the  use  of  them.  This  will  facilitate  de- 
cisions as  to  when  and  where  new  parks  are 
required  and  the  kinds  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices which  should  be  provided. 

Also,  the  department  has  been  concerned 
about  the  attitude  of  campers  towards  pro- 
vincial parks.  A  total  of  311  campers— about 
half  male  and  half  female— were  interviewed 
and  the  results  tabulated.  While  the  study 
can  be  considered  to  represent  only  the  view- 
point of  Metropolitan  Toronto  campers— who 
account  for  about  16  per  cent  of  all  campers 
—it  contributed  much  useful  information  to 
our  knowledge  of  campers,  and  their  hkes  and 
disHkes. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  44  per 
cent  of  those  interviewed  plan  to  camp  more 
often  in  the  future  and  only  seven  per  cent 
plan  to  camp  less  frequently.  Also,  17  per 
cent  of  those  interviewed  plan  to  change 
their  camping  accommodation— 11.6  per  cent 
to  tent  trailers  and  3.9  per  cent  to  cabin 
trailers,  suggesting  the  trend  to  non-tent 
accommodation  will  continue.    Forty  per  cent 
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of  campers  in  1966  had  tent  trailers,  cabin 
trailers,  camper-backs,  or  camper  buses. 

During  the  1967  season,  we  plan  to  carry 
out  a  pilot  survey  of  perhaps  two  provincial 
parks,  to  determine  the  economic  impact  of 
the  parks  on  the  surrounding  area.  This  proj- 
ect will  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Ontario's  provincial  parks  range  from  the 
intensively  used  seven-mile  beach  strip  of 
Wasaga  Beach,  which  accommodates  up  to 
35,000  visitors  on  a  summer  weekend  day,  to 
semi-wilderness  parks  such  as  Quetico  and 
Algonquin.  They  range  from  parks  within 
the  urban  shadow  of  major  metropolitan  areas 
to  parks  in  remote  locations,  such  as  Tide- 
water provincial  park  on  the  shores  of  James 
Bay. 

To  have  appropriate  representation  of  all 
desirable  park  types  and  to  ensure  the  pre- 
servation and  protection  of  outstanding  scenic, 
cultural,  historic  and  scientific  areas  for  the 
recreation  and  education  of  present  and 
future  generations,  it  has  been  decided  that 
a  system  of  park  classification  and  park  land 
zoning  is  mandatory. 

The  five  classes  are  broken  down  into:  (1) 
primitive  park,  (2)  wild  river  park,  (3)  natural 
environment  park,  (4)  recreation  park,  includ- 
ing recreation  area  and  campground,  and  (5) 
nature  reserve. 

The  multiple-use  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  park  lands  has  always  been  recog- 
nized. However,  recreation  is  the  primary 
use  on  all  park  lands  and  the  only  permissible 
use  on  some  lands.  To  this  end,  the  zoning 
system  was  instituted  with  five  zones  planned: 
(a)  primitive  zone,  (b)  natural,  (c)  historic,  (d) 
multiple  use,  and  (e)  recreation.  The  goal 
here  is  the  optimum  total  use  of  these  lands 
which  is  compatible  with  the  dominant  recre- 
ational use  of  the  parks. 

A  long-range  master  plan,  prepared  for 
each  provincial  park,  will  clearly  state  the 
objectives  and  guiding  policies  for  each  park 
and  will  utilize  as  a  basic  planning  concept 
the  park  land  zoning  system. 

The  influx  of  visitors  to  our  country  as  a 
result  of  Expo  '67  will  have  a  definite  effect 
on  our  Ontario  park  system.  We  are  opening 
four  new  parks  this  year— Selkirk  on  Lake 
Erie,  day  use  and  100  campsites;  Bonnechere 
on  Round  Lake  in  Pembroke  forest  district, 
day  use  and  65  campsites;  the  Shoals  on 
Little  Wawa  Lake,  west  of  Chapleau,  day 
use  and  100  campsites;  and  Sandbar  Lake, 
just  off   Highway    17   near   Ignace   in   Sioux 


Lookout  forest  district,  day  use  and  100 
campsites. 

Future  parks  that  are  currently  at  the  ini- 
tial development  stage  include  Murphys 
Point  and  Carillon— both  in  Kemptville  forest 
district  —  and  Dunn  in  Lake  Erie  forest 
district. 

In  keeping  with  recreational  needs,  public 
access  points  to  bodies  of  water  have  been 
used  for  a  number  of  purposes— for  launching 
boats  from  the  land  for  anglers,  water  skiers, 
pleasure  trips,  to  reach  cottages  which  have 
no  roads  leading  to  them,  or  for  picnicking, 
bathing,  swimming,  and  camping.  Munici- 
palities in  southern  Ontario,  and  this  depart- 
ment in  northern  Ontario,  have  been  in- 
creasingly called  upon  to  spend  larger  sums 
of  public  money  on  maintaining  such  areas 
to  meet  public  demand. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
preliminary  survey  made  of  the  extent  of  the 
responsibility  of  this  department  in  the  mat- 
ter of  access  points  on  Crown  land.  The  pre- 
liminary survey  indicates  that  over  500  points 
on  Crown  land  are  presently  being  used. 
These  are  small,  involving  a  little  more  than 
2,500  acres  in  total.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
a  million  visits  have  been  made  to  these  access 
points  during  the  past  season. 

As  you  are  aware,  especially  the  sports- 
men among  you,  hunting  and  fishing  are 
among  the  most  popular  recreational  pursuits 
in  this  province.  They  are  enjoyed  by  both 
Ontario  residents  and  visitors  from  neighbour- 
ing provinces  and  states. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
a  definite  step  forward  in  the  establishment 
of  hunter  examinations.  These  will  not  only 
help  to  limit  the  number  of  incompetent 
hunters  in  the  field,  but  will  also  be  a  basis 
of  important  standards  of  relationships  be- 
tween hunters  and  land  owners,  since  all 
hunters  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  the  limitations  on  tres- 
pass expressed  in  The  Game  and  Fish  Act. 

My  department  plans  to  develop  an  exten- 
sion programme  to  improve  relationships 
between  land  owners  and  hunters,  as  part  of 
a  multiple  use  approach,  and  to  develop  the 
possibilities  for  agreements  between  the 
department  and  the  land  owners  under  a  sec- 
tion which  exists  in  The  Game  and  Fish  Act. 
Where  such  agreements  have  been  set  up  in 
other  areas,  they  did  not  depend  upon  pay- 
ment of  money  for  the  use  of  the  land  so 
much  as  act  as  a  means  of  controlling  hunters 
and  providing  assistance  from  biologists  in 
developing  game  habitat. 
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It  is  our  intention,  in  the  winter  of  1967- 
1968,  to  intensify  our  aerial  moose  inventory 
survey  to  give  a  firm  statistical  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  moose  in  the  province. 
We  are  continuing  to  make  progress  with  a 
programme  to  improve  the  food  supply  in 
deer  wintering  areas  by  appropriate  cutting 
of  existing  older  trees.  This  programme,  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  fish  and  wildlife  and 
timber  branches,  is  essential,  due  to  the 
highly  successful  programme  to  prevent  forest 
fires.  In  years  gone  by,  lumbering  and  burn- 
ing were  major  factors  in  maintaining  deer 
yards  in  a  highly  productive  state. 

Plans  are  also  going  forward  to  develop 
additional  goose  hunting  camps  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson  and  James  Bays,  to  be  operated 
by  the  local  Indian  population,  with  guid- 
ance and  assistance  from  our  officers  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  availability  and  con- 
servation of  the  local  goose  populations. 

Ontario  is  blessed  with  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  lakes  which  support  a  significant  fish- 
eries resource.  Sound  fisheries  management 
of  these  waters  is  based  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  lakes  and  their  fisheries.  During 
the  past  year,  the  programme  of  fisheries  in- 
ventory of  our  waters  was  intensified.  By 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  field  stafiF 
and  development  of  new  techniques  for 
obtaining  and  processing  the  information 
available  and  to  be  acquired,  fisheries  man- 
agement activities  can  be  directed  to  waters 
where  the  needs  are  greatest. 

The  inventory  of  lakes  and  their  fisheries 
is  a  sound  investment  in  insuring  that  the 
45  million  hatchery  fish  planted  in  Ontario 
waters,  at  a  cost  of  some  $500,000,  are 
planted  where  they  will  provide  maximum 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Much  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  out- 
door recreation  experienced  in  Ontario  in- 
volves angling,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

The  estimated  sales  of  non-resident  angling 
hcences  in  1966  will  be  over  560,000.  Simul- 
taneously, the  number  of  Ontario  resident 
anglers  is  believed  to  have  increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate,  although  there  is  no  resident 
licence,  except  for  provincial  parks,  to  indi- 
cate that  increase.  Today,  the  number  of 
Ontario  anglers  probably  approaches  the  two 
million  mark. 

Two  of  our  fisheries  research  projects  are 
related  to  environment  changes  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  Some  of  these  changes  have  had 
disastrous  effects,  as  when  the  sea  lamprey 
entered  the  Great  Lakes,  resulting  in  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  lake  trout. 


One  approach  to  this  problem  has  been  to 
find  a  species  which  might  contribute  to  a 
stable  fishery  in  the  near  future,  and  which 
would  be  compatible  with  the  sea  lamprey 
and  with  re-established  whitefish  and  lake 
trout  or  splake  fisheries. 

We  may  have  found  such  a  species  in  the 
kokanee  or  land  locked  sockeye  salmon.  The 
evidence  is  that  plantings  of  eggs  for  the 
third  season,  in  selected  locations  in  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Huron,  have  been  very 
successful.  Fish  have  returned  to  the  streams 
where  spawn  has  been  placed  in  considerable 
numbers  and  the  rate  of  growth  has  been 
excellent. 

The  other  approach  is  to  develop  a  fish, 
through  selective  breeding,  that  will  survive 
the  environmental  changes.  Such  a  fish  has 
been  developed  by  crossing  the  brook  and 
lake  trout  to  produce  the  splake. 

Ontario  has  experienced  a  remarkable  ex- 
pansion in  its  woods  products  industries  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  new  kraft 
mill  built  by  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company 
Limited,  at  Fort  William,  is  now  the  largest 
mill  in  the  province,  with  an  annual  wood 
requirement  of  800,000  cunits.  This  new 
mill,  together  with  modernization  and  expan- 
sion projects  being  undertaken  by  most  of 
Ontario's  forest  industry,  will  result  in  an 
increased  volume  of  wood  used  of  at  least  1.2 
million  cunits— a  30  per  cent  increase  in  the 
province's  wood  consumption. 

Some  of  this  increased  utilization  will  be 
in  the  form  of  pulpwood  chips  produced  in 
increasing  quantities  as  a  byproduct  of  saw- 
milling  operations.  This  type  of  integration 
helps  to  make  both  lumber  and  pulp  pro- 
duction more  economic  and  it  is  estimated 
that  for  1966  wood-chip  utilization  will  have 
reached  the  equivalent  of  400,000  cunits.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  Hearst  vicinity, 
in  my  own  area,  has  maintained  its  leader- 
ship as  the  major  lumber  and  pulp  chip  centre 
in  this  province. 

There  have  also  been  major  advances  in 
sawmilling,  plywood  and  particle  board  manu- 
facture and  in  Ontario's  secondary  wood- 
using  industries.  Of  particular  importance  is 
the  new  particle  board  plant  of  Rexwood 
Products  Limited,  at  New  Liskeard,  which 
utilizes  large  volumes  of  wood  shavings  from 
nearby  planing  mills.  In  addition,  both 
Dominion  Electrohome  Industries  Limited  at 
Kitchener,  and  Stancor  Limited,  at  Hanover, 
have  constructed  new  and  highly  ejfficient 
furniture  plants  which  will  help  to  maintain 
Ontario's  position  as  a  major  furniture  manu- 
facturing centre. 
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It  is  the  primary  concern  of  my  department 
that  this  type  of  industrial  activity  will  not 
only  continue,  but  will  expand.  In  the 
struggle  for  development  and  economic 
growth,  forestry  has  not  yet  reached  its  full 
potential.  For  Ontario  as  a  whole,  we  are 
only  utilizing  about  one  quarter  of  the  wood 
of  all  species  which  is  growing  annually  and 
it  is  my  intention  to  take  a  very  close  look  at 
the  wood  requirements  of  all  our  forest  indus- 
tries in  relation  to  their  licence  areas.  Where 
sufficient  wood  supplies  are  available,  the 
further  expansion  of  existing  facilities  will 
be  encouraged.  In  addition,  the  department 
will  continue  to  promote  the  development  of 
new  forest  industries  in  those  areas  where 
large  volumes  of  surplus  timber  are  avail- 
able. 

The  forestry  study  unit,  established  by  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Roberts,  in  the  fall  of  1964, 
has  carried  out  the  main  work  of  assessment 
of  the  forest  resource  base  of  the  province 
and  its  present  and  prospective  industrial  use, 
as  well  as  assembling  the  statistical  and 
factual  background  for  the  whole  of  the  study. 
The  final  report  is  under  preparation  and 
should  be  printed  sometime  in  June. 

You  will  recall  that  The  Woodlands 
Improvement  Act  was  introduced  in  the  last 
session,  its  purpose  being  to  expand  the 
forestry  programme  on  private  lands. 

This  legislation  provides  for  an  accelerated 
programme  of  assistance  to  private  land- 
owners wherein  existing  woodlands  may  be 
impro\'ed  to  produce  high  quality  material 
needed  by  industry.  Assistance  is  also  pro- 
vided in  returning  idle  forest  lands  to  pro- 
duction by  planting  trees.  This  programme  is 
receiving  cost-sharing  benefits  under  the 
federal-provincial  ARDA   agreement. 

Following  passage  of  the  legislation  in 
1966,  the  assistance  was  provided  on  a  small 
scale  in  part  of  Renfrew,  Simcoe,  and 
Waterloo  counties.  It  is  our  intention  to 
provide  the  assistance  between  now  and  1969 
to  all  parts  of  southern   Ontario. 

This  programme  is  meeting  with  excellent 
acceptance  and  agreements  have  been  signed 
with  215  land  owners  for  1967-1968,  which 
will  result  in  either  the  reforestation  or  the 
improvement  of  existing  woodlands  on  more 
than  8,000  acres. 

Rased  on  the  applications  for  assistance 
already  received,  we  anticipate  a  rapidly 
expanding  programme  in  1968-1969  and  the 
next  few  years. 

At  the  present  level  of  woods  operations, 
there  is  an  annual  cut-over  of  approximately 
360,000  acres.    About  230,000  acres  regener- 


ates naturally,  to  a  satisfactory  degree,  but 
during  the  1967  season  we  will  continue  to 
concentrate  on  the  130,000  acres  of  current 
cut-over  which  requires  some  form  of  treat- 
ment. 

Regeneration  agreements  have  been  signed 
by  all  pulp  and  paper  companies.  In  addi- 
tion, 24  of  the  large  and  medium  sized  sawlog 
operators  and  aUied  wood  users  have  signed 
agreements.  Negotiations  are  in  process  on 
many  others.  The  policy  of  the  department  is 
that,  as  licences  for  the  larger  wood  using 
companies  come  up  for  renewal,  this  clause 
is  inserted;  also  on  any  new  licences  being 
issued. 

Regeneration  measures  will  also  be  taken 
on  areas  of  non-reproducing  burn,  purchased 
land,  and  agreement  forests.  Plans  call  for 
the  planting  of  44.5  million  trees,  plus  another 
25.5  million  tubed  seedlings.  Direct  seeding 
and  other  regeneration  techniques  will  also 
be  increased.  The  net  result  will  be  the  treat- 
ment of  152,500  acres  during  the  coming 
season.  Also,  a  promising  treatment  that  is 
being  tested  is  the  use  of  controlled  fire  to 
prepare  suitable  seedbeds  and  reduce  com- 
petitive brush  species. 

There  are  several  points  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  land  acquisition 
programme  which  I  believe  are  worthy  of 
mention.  Over  31,000  acres  of  private  land 
for  parks,  water  access  points,  recreation 
areas,  wildlife  management  areas  and  timber 
management  areas  were  acquired  in  1966- 
1967  representing  a  100  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  Eight  ARDA  proposals 
involving  280,699  acres  at  an  estimated  land 
acquisition  cost  of  $2,672,670  have  been 
approved.  Of  this,  50  per  cent  would  be  re- 
coverable under  the  agreement.  As  of 
January  31,  1967,  12,358  acres  have  been 
acquired.  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
is  carrying  out  negotiations  with  property 
owners  on  69  active  proposals  involving 
268,067  acres. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is 
continuing  its  participation  in  the  ARDA 
Canada  land  inventory  programme.  This  year, 
a  sports  fish  inventory  has  been  added  to 
those  already  underway,  which  are  forestry, 
wildlife,  and  recreation.  This  capability  in- 
ventory is  an  essential,  basic  tool  in  land  use 
planning,  as  well  as  in  evaluating  ARDA  pro- 
grammes which  involve  land  use. 

We  have  appointed  a  staff  planner  to 
complete  the  planning  for  the  north  Georgian 
Ray  recreational  reserve.  All  field  studies 
will  be  completed  this  year,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  plan  will  be  published  early 
next  year. 
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Last  year,  the  national  advisory  council  on 
cadastral  surveys  proposed  that  a  monu- 
ment be  erected  in  each  of  the  provincial 
capitals  and  the  Northwest  Territories  to 
represent  a  symbolic  "first  monument"  of  a 
unified  and  Canada-wide  coordinate  system. 
It  was  decided  to  participate  in  this  project 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  the  monument, 
plaque  and  suitable  embellishments  of  $7,000. 
The  matter  of  whether  this  project  should  be 
undertaken  as  a  Centennial  project  in  co- 
operation with  the  government  of  Canada  was 
discussed  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information  (Mr.  Auld),  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  monument  should  be  erected 
by  the  province  without  federal  participation. 

By  way  of  further  explanation,  there  are 
two  terms  in  common  usage  in  surveying, 
namely,  "geodetic  surveys"  and  "cadastral 
surveys".  The  geodetic  survey  is  one  of  the 
precise  measurement  of  the  earth's  surface, 
while  the  cadastral  survey  is  one  relating  to 
property  boundaries  and  ownership.  There 
has  been  a  growing  awareness  of  the  needs 
for  a  system  of  survey  other  than  that  used 
for  cadastral  surveys  and  provided  for  by 
The  Surveys  Act.  The  present  system  of 
survey  provided  for  in  The  Surveys  Act  is 
based  on  existing  township  lot  fabric  laid 
out  from  time  to  time  as  the  needs  of  the  day 
required  and  with  each  basic  unit  being 
related  to  some  post  or  other  survey  monu- 
ment local  to  the  particular  township  or  area. 

Contrasted  with  the  existing  systems,  a 
coordinate  system  of  survey  is  based  on  a 
network  of  precisely  located  geodetic  survey 
monuments,  which  may  be  all  interrelated 
through  a  survey  system.  These  monuments 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  establishing  survey 
information  which  can  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  establishing  boundaries  of  a  par- 
ticular parcel  of  land,  that  is,  municipal,  high- 
way, engineering,  statistical,  and  so  on. 

There  are  a  number  of  benefits  from  a 
coordinate  system  of  survey.  The  system 
permits  the  use  of  modem  methods  of 
measurement  which  are  more  accurate  than 
old  methods.  As  the  surveys  are  related  to 
very  carefully  measured  control  stations  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  possibility  of  human 
error  in  the  surveys  performed.  Information 
based  on  a  coordinate  system  can  be  pro- 
grammed through  modem  computers  and  this 
advantage  will  be  highly  important  in  the 
fields  in  which  such  surveys  are  used.  The 
coordinate  fabric  may  be  used  to  integrate 
all  forms  of  survey  information. 

The  system  can  be  utilized  for  a  number 
of  varying  purposes  such  as  the  compiling 
of  statistics,   resource  inventory   and   related 


surveys,  the  providing  of  control  for  plarming 
and  construction,  and  as  a  base  for  a  single 
coordinated  system  of  handling  information 
stored  in  computerized  data-banks.  Various 
departments  of  the  government  concerned 
with  subjects  that  may  be  defined  through  a 
coordinator  system  of  surveys  have  indicated 
their  concurrence  with  the  adoption  of  this 
type  of  survey. 

In  the  1967-1968  fiscal  year,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  construction  of  roads  to 
new  summer  resort  subdivisions  in  nine  of 
the  province's  administrative  districts.  The 
construction  of  these  roads  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  summer  cottage 
sites  which  could  not  otherwise  be  reached 
because  of  access  diflBculties.  Recovery  is 
effected  by  pro-rating  construction  costs  on  a 
foot  frontage  basis  and  adding  this  to  the 
price  of  the  lots. 

While  this  programme  has  been  in  effect 
for  three  years,  this  will  be  the  first  year  in 
which  a  full  programme  will  be  undertaken. 
The  initial  inertia  of  the  programme  was  due 
mainly  to  the  long-range  planning  involved. 
It  is  only  now  that  the  necessary  cost  esti- 
mates, lake  development  plans  and  sub- 
division programmes  have  been  brought  to 
the  point  where  the  development  pattern  can 
be  clearly  seen.  The  total  estimate  of  road 
constmction  costs  for  1967-1968  under  this 
programme  is  $150,000.  This  will  consist  of 
approximately  15  miles  of  road  built  to  muni- 
cipal road  standards,  and  make  several  hun- 
dred additional  lots  available. 

Some  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  activi- 
ties of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
may  think  of  it  vaguely  as  a  kind  of  witch's 
brew— a  mixture  of  furs,  feathers,  fish  and 
forests.  You  will  see  by  my  remarks  this 
afternoon  that  while  the  department  includes 
these  things,  it  involves  much  more  than  that. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  all  of 
our  activities  in  detail,  so  I  have  mentioned 
only  some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
our  work. 

We  must  not  forget  the  dedicated  stafiF  who 
have  made  these  programmes  possible.  There 
are  the  foresters,  biologists  and  other  uni- 
versity people  but  there  are  also  the  tech- 
nicians who  are  trained  by  the  department 
itself.  The  Ontario  forest  technical  school, 
previously  known  as  the  "ranger  school", 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  well-known  Hali- 
burton-Muskoka  recreational  region  near 
Dorset,  began  this  Centennial  year  with  the 
largest  general  diploma  course  enrolment  in 
the  school's  history— 151  students  from  On- 
tario, Quebec  and  Newfoundland. 
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The  school  prepares  young  men  for  careers 
as  technicians  in  forestry,  fish  and  wildHfe, 
and  allied  fields.  It  is  a  key  tool  for  the 
production  of  forest  and  allied  technicians  so 
necessary  today  to  complement  the  foresters, 
biologists  and  engineers  engaged  in  the  utili- 
zation, management  and  protection  of  On- 
tario's important  resources  of  forest,  fish  and 
wildlife,  land,  water  and  recreation.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  the  general  diploma 
course  is  Ontario  grade  12  or  its  equivalent. 

The  educational  aspect  connected  with  this 
programme  is  considered  very  important.  Up 
to  1,800  boys,  17  years  of  age,  each  year  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand 
about  the  activities  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  This  includes  safety, 
forestry,  fish  and  wildhfe,  forest  protection 
and  other  phases  of  resource  management. 

In  these  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  you  an  outline  of  some 
of  the  activities  and  developments  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  for  the  past 
year  along  with  our  aims  and  programmes  for 
the  coming  year.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
economy  of  this  province  today,  and  in  the 
future,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  on 
wise  management  of  the  resources  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  department. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  echo  the  congratulatory  remarks 
of  the  Minister  with  reference  to  recent  ap- 
pointments to  high  positions  within  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  department.  Mr.  Acheson, 
particularly,  has  many  friends  in  the  north 
and  we  are  dehghted  that  he  has  attained  the 
position  from  which  he  is  able  to  further 
serve  the  province,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  do,  with  distinction. 

I  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister,  also,  for 
his  concise  and  forthright  and  well-organized 
presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  comments  that 
I  wish  to  make  regarding  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
It  is  very  difiicult,  sir,  to  be  brief  and  spe- 
cific when  considering  these  estimates,  since 
this  department's  jurisdiction  covers  so  many 
areas,  some  of  which  involve  other  depart- 
ments. But  I  have  made  an  effort  to  sort  out 
the  areas  of  most  importance,  in  my  opinion, 
and  the  others  will  get  some  further  attention 
during  the  specific  items  under  the  various 
votes. 

This  new  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  is  aware  that  northern  members  who  are 
so  deeply  concerned  about  the  matters  involv- 
ing his  department  have  a  very  warm  feeling 
towards  this  quiet  hon.  gentleman.   I,  for  one. 


have  expressed  this  feeling  previously,  as  well 
as  my  satisfaction  regarding  the  fact  that  a 
real  northerner  has  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  the  affairs  of  this  department. 

However,  he  now  has  had  time  to  examine 
the  workings  and  the  problems  of  the  depart- 
ment and  we  now  have  a  right  to  expect  some 
specific  answers  to  questions  of  importance. 
Questions  regarding  the  advances  that  we 
hope  are  being  made  in  forestry  for  reproduc- 
tion and  management,  parks  and  recreational 
facilities,  wildlife  and  the  many  outdoor  acti- 
vities that  touch  this  department. 

Measured  in  dollar  production,  this  depart- 
ment may  not  be  as  important  as  some,  but  in 
terms  of  real  benefit— economic  and  social— 
and  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  provide  health 
and  happiness  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  liveli- 
hood, no  other  department's  efforts  can  even 
remotely  compare.  Because  of  this  impor- 
tance, many  of  us  have  a  real  concern 
whether  this  Minister  and  his  department  get 
its  fair  share  of  the  provincial  budget.  We 
are  concerned  and  intend  to  make  some  in- 
quiries here  today  regarding  this  department's 
equity  in  total  expenditures. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  this  department 
hampered  in  its  progress,  in  favour  of  other 
departments,  whose  Ministers  may  be  more 
voluble,  or  forceful.  We  get  nervous  when 
we  find  this  department  playing  a  secondary 
role  in  the  scheme  of  things,  just  because  it 
is  not,  to  any  great  extent,  a  direct  revenue 
producing  operation.  The  wise  and  diligent 
use  of  the  resources  at  its  command  can  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  working  depart- 
ment. It  deals  with  physical  and  down  to 
earth  facilities.  It  is  one  department  that 
should  not  be  used  for  electioneering.  I  will 
be  disappointed  if  this  Minister  allows  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  the  temptation  to  use  his 
department,  as  do  most  of  the  Ministers  of 
this  government,  simply  as  a  vehicle  from 
which  to  deliver  Ministerial  statements,  which, 
when  dissected,  are  nothing  but  window 
dressing. 

Mr,  Minister,  through  the  Chairman,  do  not 
allow  the  Prime  Minister  to  use  the  responsi- 
bility which  is  yours  to  tell  the  people  of 
Ontario  what  he  is  going  to  do  about  the 
escarpment  from  Niagara  to  Tobermory.  Then 
to  wind  it  up  by  saying  that  he  does  not  in- 
tend actually  to  expropriate  or  freeze,  and 
in  fact  is  placing  the  programme  in  the  hands 
of  a  Cabinet  committee  to  study  it.  This  often 
seems  to  turn  out  to  be  the  end  of  any  real 
action. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  about  parks.  We  could  tallc 
about  park  policy  all  day  and  I  must  try  to 
condense  my  thoughts  in  this  matter,  but  I 
certainly  want  to  deal  for  a  few  minutes  on 
park  policy.  It  is  certainly  clear,  from  the 
department's  own  published  figures  on  park 
attendance  and  provincial  camp  site  usage, 
that  more  and  more  Ontario  residents  are 
turning,  to  the  outdoors  as  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment during  vacations  and  other  periods  of 
leisure.  Increases  of  more  than  50  and  60  per 
cent  in  some  provincial  parks,  indicate  that 
this  trend  is  increasing  at  a  rate  much  faster 
than  our  growth  in  population.  We  can  see 
no  easing  of  this  pressure  to  open  up  more 
regions  of  the  province  for  this  purpose.  Our 
society  is  fast  approaching  the  day  of  the  35 
and  the  30  hour  work  week.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  mobile  and  it  is  constantly 
searching  for  an  escape  from  the  congestion 
in  our  urban  centres. 

It  is  disturbing,  then,  to  see  that  this  rapid 
increase  in  demand  for  a  vital  provincial  serv- 
ice is  not  being  met  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  spending  to  develop  and  improve 
that  service.  Granted,  the  Minister  has  been 
given  Cabinet  approval  in  these  estimates  for 
a  $7.5  million  increase  in  his  budget  over  last 
year.  But  compare  that  with  the  $10  million 
increase  for  the  Attorney  General,  the  $15 
million  for  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  the  $15  million  increase  for  The 
Department  of  Public  Works,  $32  milhon  for 
Highways,  $35  million  for  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management,  $96  million  for  Health 
or  $107  million  for  Education. 

The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Informa- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  is  being  given  a  budget 
of  $10.5  million  this  year.  Although  that  de- 
partment is  responsible  for  promoting  other 
than  our  parks  resources,  it  could  be  said  that 
the  promotion  of  our  natural  resources  and 
attractions  is  perhaps  its  principal  function. 

It  means  then,  in  a  very  general  way,  we 
are  spending  some  $40  million  on  a  product 
for  tourists  and  domestic  use  and  up  to  one 
quarter  of  that  to  advertise  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  that  would  spend  that  little 
on  a  product  which  it  is  spending  so  much  to 
promote. 

In  November  of  1962,  this  government 
pledged  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that 
it  would  spend  $200  million  to  acquire  land 
for  parks  and  recreation  areas.  At  the  present 
rate  it  is  going  to  take  40  years  to  fulfil  that 
promise,  unless  the  Minister  is  able  to  get 
more  sympathy  for  his  cause  from  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  expected  demand  for  outdoor  recreational 


facilities  by  1982  will  be  eight  times  that  of 
1962.  It  is  imperative  that  this  government 
reflect  in  its  future  budgeting  that  it  is  aware 
of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our 
society  and  that  it  will  be  prepared  for  this 
fantastic  demand  in  the  future.  Frankly,  it  has 
not  shown  that  awareness  yet. 

If  the  Minister  has  done  the  Hansard  re- 
search that  I  expect  he  has,  he  will  know  that 
hours  have  been  spent  by  the  previous  Min- 
ister and  myself  arguing  parks  philosophy.  I 
am  not  going  to  report  in  detail  the  contents 
of  the  differences  of  opinion,  but  I  find  it 
necessary  to  suggest  to  this  Minister  that  I 
am  very  much  against  the  arbitrary  drawing 
of  a  line  around  the  vast  number  of  townships, 
especially  in  areas  far  removed  from  Metro- 
politan centres,  and  then  declaring  them 
wilderness  areas.  I  feel  that  this  practice  miti- 
gates against  the  development  of  thousands  of 
acres  that  are  crying  for  development  as,  of 
course,  every  northern  member  knows.  I 
realize  that  this  is  not  true  of  parks  closer  to 
heavily  populated  areas  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  I  could  draw  a  comment  from  the  Minister 
in  relation  to  the  suggestion  I  will  now  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  visits  I  have  made  to 
many  of  our  Ontario  parks,  it  has  seemed 
evident  to  me  that  there  is  almost  an  unlimit- 
ed demand  for  recreational  areas  and  parks 
within  100  miles  or  so  of  large  towns  or 
cities,  but  not  so  in  parks  like  Agawa,  or 
Pancake  Bay,  and  others  in  remote  areas.  I 
am  sure  that  a  perusal  of  the  actual  use  of 
many  parks  in  northern  Ontario  on  Crown 
lands  would  show  that  the  need  in  those 
areas  is  for  an  entirely  diflEerent  class  of 
facility. 

People  who  can  travel  that  far  for  holidays, 
who  can  afford  extended  trips  and  who,  in 
this  affluent  age,  have  holidays  that  run  to 
four  or  five  weeks  or  more,  now  represent  the 
high  percentage  of  these  travellers.  I  have 
heard  many  of  them  say  that  what  they  want 
to  do,  rather  than  move  from  park  to  park, 
is  to  purchase  a  small  holding  on  which  to 
build  a  summer  home.  This  is  the  trend  of 
desire  for  people  who  travel  far  from  the 
cities. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  Minister's  reply 
to  a  proposal  of  policy  that  would  amount  to 
picking  several  good  lakes  in  some  of  the 
isolated  areas  in  the  north,  surveying  them  in 
lots,  perhaps  withholding  every  other  one  and 
entering  into  this  market  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  at  present,  even  a  larger  scale  than 
we  heard  in  the  Minister's  presentation  to- 
day. I  feel  there  are  several  very  definite  ad- 
vantages in  this  policy  as  opposed  to  building 
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more  parks,  although  I  repeat  this  would  only 
apply  to  areas  presently  served  by  one  or  two 
parks  and  where  there  are  vast  areas  of 
Crown  lands.  But  certainly  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  amount  of  such  available 
land. 

I  am  sure  the  customers  are  available  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  cost  of  access  roads 
and  surveying  could  be  largely  offset  by  the 
purchase  price  of  the  properties.  Look  what 
this  would  do  for  the  economy  of  these  areas. 
Try  and  imagine  the  difference  in  tcnns  of 
the  injection  this  would  provide  to  the 
economy  of  the  country  opened  up,  the 
money  that  would  flow  into  these  empty 
areas,  the  building  materials  and  the  labour, 
the  clearing,  the  road  building  and,  of  course, 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services  that  would 
be  developed  as  well  as  the  annual  need  for 
painting  and  repairs. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  closer  look  at 
an  expanded  effort  along  this  line  in  those 
areas  that  are  adaptable  to  such  a  programme 
would  be  a  more  constructive  approach  than 
either  to  set  aside  large  tracts  for  the  use  of 
generations  to  come  by  tying  up  thousands  of 
acres  in  perpetuity,  or  expanding  the  small 
parks  programme. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  types  of 
areas,  many  of  them  areas  that  have  never 
had  and  even  yet  have  no  park  programme 
whatever.  Much  discussion  in  the  last  three 
years  has  taken  place  and  some  negotiations, 
and  of  course  a  few  press  releases  with 
reference  to  a  park  or  parks  on  ManitouHn 
Island,  that  northern  paradise  which  I  repre- 
sent. But  so  far  there  has  been  no  real  evi- 
dence of  action,  or  no  real  commitment,  or 
in  any  case,  no  park.  I  hope  the  Minister  on 
this  occasion  can  see  fit  to  give  me  a  really 
sound  commitment  on  this  matter. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  inquire 
of  the  Minister  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
regarding  his  opinion  with  respect  to  coopera- 
tion with  the  federal  paries  branch  in  the 
establishment  of  a  national  park  system  in 
this  province.  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
have  been  discussions  at  a  high  level  between 
federal  and  provincial  park  authorities  on 
the  matter  of  establishing  such  a  park  in  one 
of  two  different  areas.  On  behalf  of  the  Elliot 
Lake  area,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  kind 
of  park  the  federal  parks  branch  is  pre- 
pared to  set  up  is  the  kind  of  a  park  develop- 
ment that  that  area  badly  needs.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  it.  Such  a  park  would  not 
need  to  conflict  with  any  present  plans  of 
the  department,  and  in  a  day  when  the  gov- 
ernment  of   this   province   bitterly   complains 


about  the  lack  of  financial  support  from  Ot- 
tawa, we  seem  to  hesitate  a  long  time  to  take 
advantage  of  a  $2  million  or  $3  million  oflFer 
in  the  form  of  a  much  needed  transfusion 
to  our  northern  facilities. 

Enough  about  parks  at  this  point. 

I  almost  hesitate  to  mention  the  topic  of 
wolves,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  gave  evidence  of 
my  position  on  the  matter  along  with  other 
members  of  the  standing  committee  on  re- 
sources. In  his  reply  to  this  comment,  I  hope 
the  Minister  will  make  reference  to  briefs 
from  the  western  Manitoulin  board  of  trade 
regarding  the  number  of  sheep  that  have 
been  killed  there  and  the  fact  that  for  that 
reason  sheep  raising  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  very  serious 
depletion  of  the  deer  herd  there  and  the 
violent  objection  that  is  being  taken  by 
farmers  with  reference  to  destruction  caused 
to  farmers'  fields  by  hunters.  The  Minister 
may  be  aware  and  perhaps  has  considered 
some  action  with  respect  to  a  greater  degree 
of  licensing  control  by  municipalities.  We 
can  discuss  this  matter  later  in  the  votes  or 
at  the  Minister's  pleasure. 

It  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
majority  vote  by  the  standing  committee  on 
resources  some  weeks  ago,  the  Minister  took 
his  stand  in  the  subsequent  statement  on 
wolf  control  and  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  the  majority 
sentiments  of  an  all-party  group  of  legislators 
to  influence  the  department.  I  will  be  quite 
surprised  if  those  members  on  the  govern- 
ment benches  are  as  vocal  today  as  they 
were  that  day. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  at 
this  point  on  the  timber  branch.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  a  national  forest  policy  in 
Canada,  and  Ontario  should  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  it  into  being.  Forestry  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  renewable  resource  and  while  some 
provinces  are  using  it  to  the  maximum,  others 
are  approaching  it  far  more  carefully  and 
with  planning.  Needless  to  say,  this  means 
that  some  provinces  are  profiting  from  this 
resource  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  simply 
because  the  provinces  have  never  really  come 
together  to  thrash  out  a  national  policy  on 
forest  usage.  This  is  strictly  a  matter  of  pro- 
vincial responsibility,  and  while  there  was  a 
national  forestry  conference  in  Canada  last 
year,  there  has  been  no  follow-up  by  any 
provincial  administration.  Since  Ontario  is 
one  of  the  leading  provinces  in  forest  usage, 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  this  government 
to  initiate  discussions  with  all  the  other  prov- 
inces so   that  this  valuable   natural  resource 
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is    used    efficiently    and    profitably    for    all 
Canadians, 

Last  year  I  developed  figures  on  the  an- 
nual production  of  pulp  and  timber  products, 
both  in  terms  of  new  mills  in  Ontario  and 
expansion  of  existing  mills  and  I  find  the 
figures  not  much  improved.  In  very  general 
terms,  in  comparison  with  increasing  capacity 
as  compared  with  other  provinces,  Ontario's 
contribution  is  far  from  being  enviable.  We 
will  comment  further  as  we  move  along,  and 
other  members  will  want  to  contribute  at  that 
time,  but  I  want  to  make  one  point  and  see 
if  I  can  solicit  some  specifics  from  the  Min- 
ister on  this  one  point. 

Last  year,  the  previous  Minister  developed 
a  brochure  cataloging  the  timber  resources 
in  the  Algoma  district.  He  did  this  with  a 
view  to  circulating  it  widely  and  to  attract  a 
milling  operation  that  might  be  established  in 
the  immediate  area  of  Blind  River.  We  hoped 
that  such  a  plant  would  move  to  make  use 
of  timber  resources,  which  in  a  good  part  of 
this  area  have  been  lying  idle.  I  understood 
at  that  time  that  he  established  a  deadline, 
somewhere  about  the  end  of  1966.  But 
shortly  before  this  time,  the  present  Minister 
inherited  this  problem.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  discussions  with  this  Minister  and  I  find 
no  fault  with  his  decision  to  postpone  the 
deadline  temporarily.  I  also  appreciate  very 
much  the  fact  that  the  department  is  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  I  recognize  that  it  is 
difficult  to  allocate  adequate  limits  to  exist- 
ing industries  so  that  they  will  be  assured  a 
long-range  profitable  future,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  develop  a  large  enough  package  to 
attract  a  new  milling  operation. 

Certainly  it  is  hard  to  draw  this  fine  line, 
but  time  goes  on  and  many  people  are  wait- 
ing for  evidence  that  the  Minister's  proposal  is 
finding  favovjr  somewhere.  I  think  it  is  fair 
at  this  point  to  say  that  the  Minister  should 
make  a  clear  cut  statement  as  to  the  exact 
standing  of  any  negotiations  that  are  going  on 
and  whether,  in  fact,  these  negotiations  have 
met  with  any  success.  If  nothing  has  been 
finalized,  I  feel  the  Minister  should  make  a 
I         frank  statement  of  his  plans  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  considers  the  tre- 
mendous revenue  derived  from  some  of  the 
Crown  lands  in  Ontario  and  which  has  no 
medium  other  than  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  through  which  to  be  channelled 
back  to  the  benefit  of  those  same  areas,  one 
continues  to  wonder  if  this  department  gets 
nearly  enough  credit,  or  nearly  a  large  enough 
share  of  the  budget.  Let  me  remind  the  Min- 
ister  of   some   of   the   intangibles    in   the   re- 


sources that  are  almost  side  benefits,  which 
are  derived  from  areas  that  he  is  the  only  one 
in  a  position  to  assist. 

The  government,  as  I  understand  it,  levied 
a  cubic  foot  levy,  or  charge,  for  the  use  of 
waterways  used  by  Ontario  Hydro  in  the  gen- 
eration of  power.  I  refer  to  a  levy  that  finds 
its  way  into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 
quite  apart  from  the  sale  of  Hydro  power  as  a 
saleable  commodity. 

In  the  case  of  power  generated  at  Niagara 
Falls,  we  are  familiar  with  the  grants  allowed 
to  that  city  in  one  form  or  another,  and  this  is 
quite  right.  But  has  it  occurred  to  the  Min- 
ister that  this  same  fund  must  be  available 
from  the  use  of  water  power  that  has  been, 
and  is  being,  generated  in  many  areas  sur- 
rounded by  Crown  land?  This  revenue  is 
largely  lost  to  the  areas  from  whence  it  comes, 
unless  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
can  find  ways  to  return  a  portion  at  least,  of 
this  revenue. 

I  might  also  mention  some  very  interesting 
figures  that  have  been  developed  for  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information  by 
Peter  Klopchic  of  the  travel  research  branch. 
He  has  developed  a  figure  of  $29.8  million 
spent  in  Ontario  on  travelling,  on  licences  and 
on  hunting  equipment  by  Ontario  resident 
hunters.  Another  $7  million  was  spent  in  On- 
tario by  non-resident  hunters.  His  figures  go 
on  to  establish  that  the  sport  of  fishing  de- 
veloped $105.6  million  spent  in  Ontario  by 
Ontario  residents  and  $101.7  million  is  spent 
by  non-resident  fishermen. 

Putting  these  figures  together  results  in  a 
grand  total  of  $244  million  spent  in  Ontario 
by  hunters  and  fishermen. 

Some  parts  of  these  figures  are  estimated, 
but  I  am  mentioning  them  only  to  try  to 
strengthen  the  Minister's  arm  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  Treasury  board  for  his  depart- 
ment's share.  I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  not 
unaware  of  this  material,  since  his  depart- 
ment's own  Dr.  Clarke  had  a  hand  in  pre- 
paring these  approximate  figures. 

When  one  adds  to  these  figures  all  of  the 
tangibles  in  the  way  of  known  revenues  from 
other  sources,  one  begins  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  department  to  the  general 
economy. 

I  wish  to  add  to  these  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  a  bit  of  discussion  on  the  provincial 
land  tax  in  unorganized  territories. 

The  previous  Minister  and  I,  Mr.  Chairman, 
had  a  healthy  discussion,  last  year  regarding 
the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  provincial  land 
tax  as   it   applies   to   farmers   in   unorganized 
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townships  throughout  northern  Ontario.  I 
have  not  been  persuaded  that  the  system  is 
fair,  that  any  real  worthwhile  revenue  is 
actually  derived,  as  against  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. I  think  it  results  in  discouraging 
people  from  inhabiting  these  regions  and,  in 
fact,  contributes  to  further  depopulation. 

The  Act  tries  to  define  the  difference  be- 
tween active  and  non-active  farmers  and  sets 
out  an  arrangement  which  assesses  non-active 
farmers  and  relieves  active  farmers.  This  arbi- 
trary distinction  is  based,  rather  vaguely,  on 
the  amount  of  revenue  a  person  living  on  a 
farm  actually  receives  from  tilling  the  soil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  system  can  never  be 
properly  defined  and  does  notliing  but  pro- 
mote a  continuing  wrangle  between  farmers 
and  between  groups  and  the  assessment 
branch  of  the  department. 

Furthermore,  the  people  who  are  classed 
as  non-active  farmers  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
retired  persons,  mostly  pensioners.  It  just  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  perpetuate  a  system 
that  results  in  driving  these  people  from  the 
only  home  they  have. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  make  more  sense 
to  try  to  attract  people,  to  persuade  them  to 
move  into  these  areas,  rather  than  to  drive 
them  away.  This  is  the  opinion  that  prompts 
me  to  suggest  again  the  discontinuance  of 
this  Act  in  these  areas  altogether,  at  least 
until  this  government  finds  a  way  to  inject  a 
little  economy  into  these  areas, 

I  might  be  persuaded  that  there  was  merit 
to  this  tax  if  I  had  thought  that  the  high 
costs  of  assessing,  of  courts  of  appeal,  and  if 
collections  actually  left  any  appreciable  net 
revenue,  or  even  if  the  department  returned 
any  of  this  money  in  services,  but  I  do  not. 

I  hope  we  get  a  statement  from  this 
Minister  on  policy  in  this  regard,  since  he 
represents  an  area  where  this  practice  is 
substantial  and  widespread.  And  since,  last 
year.  I  detected  an  interest  in  my  proposi- 
tion. Even  the  previous  Minister  seemed  to 
lean  toward  some  relaxation  of  the  tax  im- 
position. I  want  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
advocate  the  principle  of  relaxing  assess- 
ment procedures  against  commercial  enter- 
prises—just   farmers,    active    and    non-active. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  this  department's 
involvement  in  matters  pertaining  to  Indians, 
I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  matters  that 
concern  me  with  relation  to  Indian  problems. 

You  will  be  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
know  the  Minister  is  aware,  of  the  increasing 
nervousness  in  the  Indian  community,  which 


has  become  apparent,  at  least  to  members 
who  have  reserves  in  their  ridings.  Perhaps 
the  Minister  has  some  ambition  to  help  these 
people  beyond  his  present  programme.  If  so, 
we  may  have  some  further  discussion  later 
under  the  proper  item. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that,  in  discussion 
with  members  of  the  Indian  advisory  council, 
one  thing  becomes  apparent.  While  Indians 
on  and  off  the  reserve  have  no  intention  of 
giving  up  any  association  or  arrangement 
with  or  benefits  from  the  federal  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs,  there  is  a  strong  desire  to 
have  a  closer  and  a  more  direct  involvement 
with  provincial  authorities  with  respect  to 
services  they  need.  I  know  that  they  want 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  all  other  resi- 
dents of  Ontario  who  have  access  to  their 
provincial  members  in  the  matter  of  roads, 
welfare,  education,  health  and  policing  and 
all  the  other  provincial  responsibilities.  We 
provincial  members  who  represent  large  num- 
bers of  Indians  want  to  be  in  a  position  to 
help  them  in  a  more  constructive  way  than 
at  present.  It  is  no  longer  good  enough  to 
suggest  to  them  that  their  problems  are  fed- 
eral problems.  They  are  still  our  people  and 
they  need  to  have  more  direct  access  to 
provincial  departments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  seems  to  be  the 
department  that  they  look  to  for  help  in  any 
provincial  matter.  The  reason  for  this  is 
fairly  obvious.  Within  this  department  there 
are  many  people  who  understand  the  Indian 
thinking  and  who  show  by  their  dedication  a 
real  concern  for  Indian  well-being.  I  suggest 
to  the  Minister  that  because  of  this  he  should, 
in  every  way  possible,  be  working  more 
actively  with  the  Indian  population  and 
allowing  them  to  use  his  department  as  a 
liaison  between  themselves  and  other  depart- 
ments of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  with  a  reference  to  the  department's 
failure  to  implement  a  coarse  fish  removal 
and  restocking  programme  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  areas  of  this  province.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  department  finds  itself  con- 
tinually between  such  factions  as  commercial 
fishermen  and  the  pleasure  anglers  and  other 
groups  that  hold  very  strong  views  on  various 
phases  of  this  programme.  I  receive  many 
submissions  such  as  the  one  I  will  quote. 
They  are  all  different  but  all  pretty  well 
along  the  same  theme  and  a  well-supported 
sample  goes  like  this— a  letter  to  the  Minister, 
incidentally: 
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Dear  Sir: 

This  association  has  attempted  in  the 
past  few  months  through  various  meetings 
with  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  others  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  deplorable  conditions  existing  in  the 
walleye  sport  fisheries  in  several  local 
lakes.  Out  of  these  meetings  come  the 
recommendations  that: 

(a)  The  whitefish- walleye  hatchery  at 
Little  Current  be  reopened  immediately 
and  its  operation  expanded  with  a  view  to 
restocking  our  inland  lakes  with  walleye. 

(b)  A  coarse  fish  removal  programme  be 
instituted  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Penage, 
Walker,  Lang  Lake  chain. 

(c)  A  lake  trout  plarming  programme  be 
devised  for  local  lakes  that  are  presently 
not  being  considered  due  to  a  general 
shortage  of  lake  trout  fry  or  fingerlings  for 
this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  Minister  will 
agree  that  this  matter  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  with  which  he  has  to  deal  and 
I  want  it  recorded  that  it  is  my  hope  that 
action  will  shortly  take  place  to  relieve  this 
distressing  worry  to  Algoma  and  to  other 
tourist-conscious  areas  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  first  words  would  be  words  of 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  new 
Minister  in  this  department.  In  modern 
parlance,  the  Minister  is  a  "good  guy"  and 
therefore  we  wish  him  well.  Having  said  that, 
there  are  some  long-standing  differences  that 
we  in  the  Opposition  have  with  the  depart- 
ment. Since  he  is  now  in  control,  we  will 
proceed  to  deal  with  some  of  those  differ- 
ences. 

In  my  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  propose  to  cover  the  full  gamut 
of  this  department.  It  covers  recreation  and 
parks  and  fish  and  wildlife  and  Indian  aflPairs, 
many  of  the  issues  which  the  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  has  just  touched  on.  I 
would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  what  is 
really  the  heart  of  the  department,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  its  major  impact  on  the 
economy  of  this  province,  namely,  the 
handling  of  our  forest  resources  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

I  do  so  because,  as  the  Minister  will  have 
been  aware,  perhaps  more  as  an  onlooker  in 
years  gone  by,  this  is  something  of  a  running 
issue,  something  of  a  running  battle  on  which 
we  really  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  common  ground  that  I  would  like  to 
have   seen.    I   have   been  sharply  critical  of 


some  aspects  of  forest  management.  The 
government  has  tended  to  argue  that  my 
criticisms  were  exaggerated.  Now  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  most  of  these  main 
areas  of  criticism  are  sufficiently  of  concern 
to  the  government  themselves  that  they  are 
in  the  process  of  studying  them  through  the 
forestry  study  unit,  and  sooner  or  later  we 
are  going  to  get  a  report  which  will  indicate 
some  changes  in  government  policy. 

There  are  three  areas  that  the  forestry  unit 
is  studying,  and  one  is  the  whole  timber 
management  per  se.  I  will  come  back  to  that 
in  a  moment;  indeed  that  is  the  main  burden 
of  my  comments.  There  are  two  other  areas 
that  I  would  like  to  touch  on  briefly  before 
I  come  to  this  main  burden  of  my  comments, 
and  these  apparently  are  two  further  studies 
that  the  forestry  study  unit  is  now  engaged 
in.  One  has  to  do  with  the  whole  question 
of  the  integration  of  sawmilling  activities  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  exchange 
of  logs  and  chips.  In  other  words,  the  full 
utilization  of  our  forest  resources.  This  is 
one  area  on  which  people  within  the  industry 
and  certainly  people  outside  the  industry, 
including  members  of  this  Legislature,  have 
raised  some  sharp  questions  down  through  the 
years.  Apparently  it  is  of  suflBcient  concern 
that  this  is  one  of  the  complex  areas  of  study 
that  the  government  is  now  engaged  in. 

There  is  another  area  which  I  am  very 
interested  to  learn  is  a  matter  of  study  and 
that  is  the  "third-party  agreement."  I  do 
not  know  any  more  than  the  reference  to  it 
as  a  third-party  agreement  but  if  perchance  it 
is  dealing  specifically  with  the  procedure 
down  through  the  years  of  a  licensee  who  is 
sitting  on,  without  developing,  large  timber 
limits  and  then  in  efiFect  subletting  or  trad- 
ing licences  to  somebody  else,  with  the  net 
result  that  a  succession  of  people  go  bank- 
rupt trying  to  make  enough  money  on  it 
because  he  is  taking  his  cut  in  addition  to  the 
cut  that  the  government  is  normally  taking, 
then  obviously  this  is  an  area  which  should 
have  been  looked  into  quite  some  years  ago. 

Indeed  my  recollection  was  that  the  Minis- 
ter a  year  or  so  ago  indicated  that  in  some 
fashion,  this  procedure  had  been  halted.  I 
had  often  cited  specific  illustrations  of  it.  I 
can  think  of  one  that  is  already  on  the  record 
many  times,  the  area  of  Matachewan,  in  the 
Timiskaming  riding,  where  a  large  licence 
limit  has  been  held  by  the  Hcensee  for,  as  I 
recall,  as  much  as  25  or  30  years  without 
any  actual  cutting  himself.  Yet  he  had  sub- 
let the  cutting  rights  to  a  number  of  people 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  little  town  of 
Matachewan,  which  was  economically  facing 
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very  difficult  times.  There  had  not  been 
sufficient  and  adequate  and  productive  exploi- 
tation of  these  resources,  even  to  sustain  that 
little  town.  Surely  there  is  something  sadly 
wrong  and  if  more  study  is  needed  before 
the  government  can  come  to  grips  with  it, 
fine,  but  I  hope  we  will  get  to  the  study  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Coming  back  to  the  main  burden  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dominant  message 
which  came  out  of  the  national  forestry  con- 
ference a  year  ago  was  that  the  world  demand 
for  forest  products  was  escalating  and  that 
Canada  and  Russia  were  the  only  two  coun- 
tries left  with  substantial  supplies  of  virgin 
timber.  Indeed,  the  conference  was  also  told 
that  the  Canadian  demand  would  grow  some 
five  and  a  half  times  between  now  and  the 
year  2000.  These  figures  point  up  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  At  present,  forest  products  make 
up  only  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing in  Ontario,  but  the  primary  forestry 
resources,  along  with  mining,  form  the  main 
source  of  industrial  activity  and  employment 
in  the  north  and  northwestern  Ontario.  The 
total  value  of  shipments  from  Ontario's 
forestry  industries  in  1963  was  over  $1  billion, 
despite  the  fact  that  only  about  one  third 
of  our  allowable  cut  was  being  utilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  stop  for  one 
moment  here  and  express  a  little  surprise, 
and  quite  frankly  some  basic  disagreement, 
with  one  of  the  major  themes  in  the  intro- 
ductory comments  of  the  Liberal  spokesman, 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin.  His 
complaint  was  that  this  department  is  not  get- 
ting a  fair  shake  at  the  Treasury  board.  It 
apparently  is  not  getting  enough  money  to  be 
able  to  do  the  job  that  he  feels  should  be 
done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  missing  the  major 
point  here.  This  is  not  just  a  working  depart- 
ment—a service  department.  This  happens  to 
be  a  department  which  is  responsible  for  tlie 
development  of  one  of  our  major  resources. 
The  proposition  that  the  money  that  is  com- 
ing into  the  government  from  the  develop- 
ment of  this  major  resource  should  not  be 
sufficient  even  to  finance  this  department, 
seems  to  me  to  be,  once  again,  about  as  ludi- 
crous as  the  kind  of  situation  we  face  in  the 
mir.inJi  iiKuisuy.  I  notice  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  nods  his  head.  He  had  indicated 
he  is  doing  a  review  of  our  resources  taxes. 
I  trust  that,  when  he  reviews  it,  he  will  come 
to  SOUK  thing  of  the  same  general  conclusion, 
although  we  may  have  some  differences  on 
figures. 


If  my  recollection  is  correct,  the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  by  this  department  is 
now  in  the  range  of  $40  to  $42  milUon  and  its 
income  is  $28  million.  So  I  say  to  my  friends 
in  the  Liberal  Party,  that  here  is  a  depart- 
ment which  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  resources— resources,  indeed,  that  are 
producing  wealth  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  Yet 
this  department  is  not  getting  enough  money, 
even  to  finance  itself.  We  have  to  dip  into 
the  public  Treasury  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, to  the  extent  of  some  $14  million  more, 
to  be  able  to  finance  this  department.  We 
are  getting  not  only  nil,  we  are  getting  some- 
thing minus  nil,  in  return  to  the  Treasury  as 
a  whole  to  the  people  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, who  own  these  resources. 

If  Ontario  is  going  to  cash  in  on  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  world  and  domestic 
demand,  we  will  have  to  adopt  much  more 
revolutionary  policies  in  forest  management, 
regeneration  and  planning  than  the  present 
government  is  doing.  This  is  precisely  the 
general  theme  that  I  have  been  hammering 
on,  to  put  it  bluntly,  down  through  the  years 
in  this  Legislature.  I  draw  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  supported  in  this 
opinion  now  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
Canadian  specialists  in  this  field,  R.  M. 
Fov»/ler,  president  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  association.  In  an  address  last  January 
he  said: 

Canada  will  face  a  shortage  of  wood  un- 
less immediate  steps  are  taken  to  improve 
our  forest  policies  and  forest  management 
techniques.  This  is  a  situation  we  never 
expected  we  would  face.  The  idea  of  a 
wood  shortage  in  Canada  never  even 
crossed  our  minds. 

We  can  make  sure  that  we  have  enough 
trees  to  meet  future  needs  but  we  must  see 
the  problem  and  take  action  well  in  ad- 
vance. I  have  seen  little  recognition  of  the 
problem  and  no  action  to  deal  with  it  by 
the  public  or  private  agencies  since  the  na- 
tional forestry  conference  reported  last 
February. 

I,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  disappointed  at  the 
lack  of  action.  Back  in  1964  the  government 
set  up  a  forestry  study  unit  to  examine  the 
problems  of  the  industry.  Three  years  later 
we  are  still  awaiting  the  report  from  the 
study  unit.  It  appears  to  be  on  the  same  slip- 
pery timetable  as  the  Smith  report  on  taxa- 
tion—tomorrow and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 

It  is  over  20  years  since  a  thorough  study 
of  the  forestry  industry  was  made  in  this 
province.    Every  day  of  delay  postpones  the 
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start  of  the  new— and  what  I  call  revolution- 
ary—policies needed  to  ensure  that  Ontario's 
forest  industry  reaches  its  full  potential. 

Last  fall  the  former  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  Mr.  Kelso  Roberts,  did  issue  a  kite- 
flying press  release  which  mentioned  some  of 
the  findings  in  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
forestry  study  unit.  He  apparently  considered 
the  findings  so  tentative,  or  so  disturbing,  that 
he  never  made  the  report  itself  available  to 
the  public. 

Incidentally,  if  I  may  just  say  in  passing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  as  a  rather 
strange  procedure— I  am  not  blaming  this 
Minister— the  sins  of  the  predecessor  cannot 
descend  upon  the  head  of  the  incumbent.  If, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  Minister  deemed  it 
advisable  to  make  a  press  release  in  which 
many  of  the  basic  points  of  the  preliminary 
study  were  revealed  to  the  public,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  the  docu- 
ment as  a  whole— certainly  not  with  the  kind 
of  delays  that  have  been  occasioned  since 
then. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  press  re- 
lease is  the  study  unit's  warning  that,  if 
proper  management  policies  are  not  adopted, 
and  I  quote: 

the  future  expansion  of  Ontario's  forest  in- 
dustries is  far  from  certain. 

If  you  will  forgive  me,  that  sounds  like  a 
quotation  from  some  of  the  observations  I 
have  made  down  through  the  years,  but  which 
seemed  to  be  rather  cursorily  dismissed.  It 
stated,  according  to  the  press  release— 

The  task  before  us  is  to  so  organize  and 
administer  the  timber  resources  of  the  prov- 
ince that  the  opportunities  lying  before  us, 
resources  and  markets,  are  not  unnecessar- 
ily sacrificed. 

The  forestry  study  unit  estimates  that,  by  the 
year  2000,  if  our  planning  and  management 
is  carried  out  efficiently— and  I  emphasize  that 
this  is  a  big  "if"— Ontario's  production  could 
be  doubled  and  should  generate  150,000 
jobs  and  $700  million  in  salaries  and  wages. 
But  it  will  not  happen  if  the  government  con- 
tinues to  substitute  study  for  action. 

The  forestry  study  unit  concludes  that,  as 
utilization  of  our  forest  resources  approaches 
the  limit  expressed  by  allowable  cut,  the  need 
for  detailed  planning  has  become  increasingly 
urgent.  This  is  a  point  which  I  expressed  for 
years.  The  study  unit  is  quoted  in  the  press 
release  as  saying: 

Traditionally  the  primary  forest  indus- 
tries have  followed  a  practice  of  "cut  out 


and  get  out,"  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Over  a  wide  area  governments 
must  be  active  in  controlling  private  indus- 
try in  forestry  to  preserve  the  public 
interest. 

It  is,  if  I  may  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman— a 
pretty  forthright  indictment  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  has  been  going  on  down  through 
the  years  and  which  should  have  been 
checked  much  earlier,  if  it,  indeed,  exists  as 
the  unit  now  confirms  it  does  exist. 

In  some  species  we  are  already  approaching 
the  critical  point.  For  example,  the  white  and 
red  pine  sawmiUing  industry  is  now  using  the 
full  allowable  cut  and  a  large  part  is  work- 
ing on  the  old  over  mature  pine  stands  in 
the  Timagami  and  Mississagi  areas.  When 
these  stands  are  finished,  there  will  be  a  long 
wait  for  younger  stands  to  mature. 

The  success  of  the  Ontario  forest  industries 
in  the  past  was  based  on  the  utilization  of 
high  quality  timber  and  closeness  to  markets, 
but  that  stage  is  passing.  We  now  have  to 
use  lower  quality  timber  and  travel  further 
to  get  it,  and  as  a  result  our  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  rising.  With  over  two-thirds  of 
our  product  going  into  the  export  market,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  be  competitive.  The 
forest  study  unit  quite  rightly  stresses  that 
costs  of  production  in  Ontario,  in  relation  to 
costs  in  competing  regions,  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

This  echoes  what  Professor  D.  V.  Love  of 
the  faculty  of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  told  the  resources  for  tomorrow  con- 
ference back  in  1961:  "The  development  of 
Canada's  forest  resources  must  aim  at  the 
production  of  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest 
cost." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  sort  of  policies  must 
we  adopt  to  be  able  to  achieve  this  objective? 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  undertake  more 
intensive  management  of  our  forest  resources 
to  ensure  optimum  utilization  of  all  species. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  our  present  manage- 
ment practices  will  determine  the  amount 
of  productive  forest  land  and  growing  stock 
that  will  be  available,  in  the  future,  to  sustain 
our  forest-based  industry. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  department  is 
doing  quite  a  lot  in  this  field  of  forest 
management,  a  great  deal  more  could  be  done 
to  increase  our  productivity  and  to  reduce 
costs.  Mechanization  is  part  of  the  answer, 
but  at  present  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
pulpwood  in  eastern  Canada  is  produced  by 
totally  mechanized  systems.  Mr.  John  A. 
Dawson  of  the  economic  council  of  Canada 
estimates  that  this  figure  could  be  up  to  20 
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per  cent  by  1970  and  75  per  cent  by  1975. 
Improved  silviculture  is  essential  to  ensure 
that  replacement  timber  consists  of  the  best 
strains  and  most  valuable  species. 

Integration  of  pulp  and  paper  production 
with  lumbering  and  veneer  manufacture  and 
use  of  wood  residues  is  another  possibility 
for  increasing  productivity  to  which  the  study 
unit  directed  attention. 

Our  regeneration  policies  are  falling  shock- 
ingly short  of  the  need,  another  point  on 
which  I  have  dwelt  at  great  length  down 
through  the  years  in  the  estimates  of  this 
department.  The  number  of  acres  in  Ontario 
requiring  regeneration  ranges  from  200,000  to 
225,000  acres  a  year.  The  Ontario  profes- 
sional foresters  association  in  a  brief  to  the 
forestry  study  unit  this  year  puts  it  at  the 
lower  figure,  that  is  200,000,  made  up  of 
130,000  acres  of  current  cutover,  10,000  acres 
of  burn  and  65,000  acres  of  backlog.  In  fact, 
however,  only  125,000  acres  were  regenerated 
in  1966,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  as  reported 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  January  19,  1967. 
This  means  that  we  are  falling  short  by  close 
to  100,000  acres  a  year  in  our  regeneration 
programme,  and  adding  that  much  to  the 
backlog  every  year. 

We  are  also  being  outpaced  by  our  com- 
petitors in  the  southern  United  States.  In 
the  last  decade  they  planted  an  average  of 
300  million  trees  per  year  compared  with 
Ontario's  42  milhon  per  year  average.  Not 
only  are  they  regenerating  faster,  but  they  are 
using  the  opportunity  to  double  their  allow- 
able cut  by  careful  seed  selection,  which 
produces  fully-stocked  stands  of  the  best 
strains.  This  gives  them  an  added  competitive 
advantage  to  their  natural  southern  advan- 
tages of  climate,  accessibility  and  growth 
rate. 

A  year  ago  the  Minister  announced  that  the 
government  had  signed  voluntary  regeneration 
agreements  with  nine  of  the  13  large  pulp 
and  paper  companies  who  between  them  hold 
timber  licences  covering  76,000  square  miles— 
almost  three  quarters  of  the  licensed  areas  in 
Ontario.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  other  four?  If  agreements  have  not 
yet  been  signed  with  them,  the  voluntary 
programme  has  broken  down.  And  what  is 
the  content  of  those  agreements?  What  sort 
of  quid  pro  quo  is  the  government  offering 
in  order  to  persuade  the  companies  to  carry 
out  a  regeneration  programme  which  is 
absolutely  essential  for  their  own  future  ex- 
pansion? The  forestry  study  unit,  according 
to  the  Minister's  press  release,  acknowledged 
that  there  was  criticism  of  the  dominant  posi- 


tion which  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  had 
been  allowed  to  gain  in  the  industry.  It  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

We  cannot  ignore  the  rumblings  of 
hostility  here  and  there  to  the  huge  pulp 
and  paper  industry  and  its  increasingly 
dominant  place  among  the  wood-using 
industries.  Yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
either  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has 
a  preferred  position  because  the  northern 
forests  in  tree  species  and  sizes  are  more 
suited  to  pulpwood  and  it  is  the  only  forest 
industry  that  shows  a  real  potential  for 
expansion  commensurate  with  the  volume 
of  our  excess  allowable  cut. 

But  then  the  study  unit  concluded; 

A  first  consideration  is  that  our  excess 
allowable  cut  be  made  both  politically  and 
economically  available  to  new  and  expand- 
ing industry  on  a  sustained  yield  base. 

If  I  have  said  that  once,  I  have  said  it  at 
least  ten  times  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 
And  now  we  have  it  being  put  in  pretty  blunt 
and  frank  terms.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
invite  you  to  contemplate  exactly  what  the 
word  "politically"  means,  I  am  a  little 
intrigued  myself.  Let  me  give  you  the 
quotation  again: 

A  first  consideration  is  that  our  excess 
allowable  cut— 

The  cut  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  mill, 
which  it  is  sitting  on  and  not  using: 

—be  made  both  politically  and  economic- 
ally available  to  new  and  expanding  indus- 
try on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

Is  the  government  prepared  to  see  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  giants  do  open  up  their 
limits  to  other  wood  users  and  that  the  most 
efficient  use  is  made  of  all  of  these  species? 
These  are  old  questions  but  I  think  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  has  said, 
with  a  new  Minister  we  should  see  if  we 
cannot  get  a  new  answer. 

Research  is  another  area  in  which  we  can 
do  a  great  deal  more  to  increase  productivity. 
Mr.  Fowler,  whom  I  quoted  earlier,  called 
for  a  "massive  research  effort  at  both  the 
industry  and  company  levels  to  improve  our 
utihzation  of  wood  and  the  quality  of  our 
products  and  reduce  our  costs."  Government 
also  has  a  role  to  play  in  such  research.  Some 
of  the  fields  in  which  research  is  particularly 
needed  are  mechanization,  planting  methods 
and  propagation  of  better  strains,  particularly 
of  hardwoods.  In  fact,  Mr.  A.  de  Vos,  a  pro- 
fessor of  geography  at  Waterloo  University, 
told    the    national    forestry    conference    that 
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"further  planning  and  development  should  not 
take  place  in  the  absence  of  considerable 
research." 

The  Ontario  professional  foresters  associa- 
tion called  for  the  appointment  of  a  forest 
research  advisory  committee  for  Ontario.  On 
it  would  be  representatives  of  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments,  industry  and  the 
universities.  Its  function  would  be  to  delineate 
the  areas  of  research  for  each  body  and  co- 
ordinate their  activities.  This  seems  Hke  a 
useful  suggestion  and  I  urge  the  government 
to  consider  it  seriously.  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  what,  if  anything,  has  been  done  on 
this.  I  also  would  like  to  suggest  that  thought 
should  be  given  to  using  our  new  northern 
universities,  such  as  the  Lakehead  University, 
as  a  base  for  a  special  forest  research  institute 
with  laboratory  facilities.  That  university  has 
recently  added  a  two-year  course  in  forestry 
and  its  facilities  should  be  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent. 

According  to  the  brief  of  the  professional 
foresters  association,  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional training  of  foresters  in  Ontario  are 
grossly  inadequate.  It  recommended  that  the 
facilities  at  the  University  of  Toronto  be 
greatly  expanded  and  that  an  objective  be 
set  of  training  two  forest  technicians  for  every 
professional.  In  the  latter  connection,  it 
suggested  regular  meetings  be  held  between 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  forest  ranger 
school  at  Dorset  and  the  Lakehead  University 
to  delineate  their  fields  of  training.  With 
regard  to  forestry  work  in  provincial  and 
national  parks,  it  was  pointed  out  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  national  forestry  conference 
last  year  that  not  one  forester  at  any  Cana- 
dian university  is  involved  full  time  in  pre- 
paring personnel  for  careers  in  this  fast- 
growing  field.  These  are  areas  where  govern- 
ment stimulation  and  assistance  will  help  to 
raise  professional  standards  and  increased 
productivity  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  revolution  is  also  needed 
in  policies  for  our  workers  in  the  forest  indus- 
try. The  lumberjack  of  today  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  shanty  life.  He  wants  to  live 
in  houses  in  permanent  communities  with 
schools  and  libraries,  entertainment  and  other 
amenities.  He  wants  year-round  work.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  provided  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  location  of  woods  operations 
among  different  companies  to  permit  the 
development  of  communities  of  a  viable  size, 
and  to  increase  mechanization  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  and  from  the  stands.  This 
will  require  planning  by  both  industry  and 
government. 


The  trend  toward  mechanization  also  calls 
for  a  more  highly  skilled  work  force.  There 
will  be  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  cutters, 
labourers,  teamsters,  cookees,  choreboys,  and 
swampers,  and  a  rise  in  the  need  for  operators 
cind  mechanics.  Many  workers  in  the  forest 
industries  have  a  low  standard  of  education. 
Upgrading  and  training  courses  will  have 
to  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  switch 
over  to  the  new  kinds  of  jobs. 

As  John  A.  Dawson  of  the  economic  coun- 
cil points  out  in  a  paper  he  gave  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  association  this  year,  the 
change  from  a  relatively  unskilled,  largely 
seasonal  work  force  to  a  more  highly  skilled 
year-round  force,  "is  a  problem  that  will  not 
be  solved  without  extension  involvement  not 
only  by  the  industry  itself,  but  by  unions 
and  governmental  and  educational  author- 
ities". It  is  time  this  government  was  taking 
a  more  active  interest  in  this  subject  which 
touches  in  such  a  vital  way  on  the  lives  of 
the  working  people  who  are  involved  in  the 
industry. 

Access  roads  are  another  important  element 
in  bringing  our  timber  resources  within  reach 
of  markets.  Federal  withdrawal  from  the 
roads  to  resources  programme  this  year  makes 
it  all  the  more  imperative  to  step  up  activity 
in  this  field.  I  note  the  estimates  provide 
only  $500,000  more  this  year  than  last  year, 
which  is  about  the  amount  of  the  formal 
federal  grant.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  efficient  to  combine 
the  forest  access  roads  programme  with  the 
mine  access  road  done  by  The  Department 
of  Highways.  There  must  be  some  lack  of 
coordination  in  the  provision  of  transportation 
facilities  for  these  basic  industries  resulting 
from  this  divided  jurisdiction.  Since  these 
access  roads  can  be  used  for  recreational 
puiposes  as  well,  it  would  seem  to  put  them 
more  logically  under  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  kite 
flown  in  Mr.  Roberts'  press  release  last  fall 
was  the  proposal  that  the  government's  tim- 
ber resource  activities  should  be  organized 
as  a  business  enterprise.  The  details  are  a 
bit  vague,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  idea 
is  that  all  forest  revenue  would  be  paid  into 
the  enterprise,  expenditures  for  management 
would  be  paid  out  of  that  revenue  without 
being  subject  to  detail  budgetary  control  by 
the  Legislature  and  any  profit  from  this 
operation  would  then  accrue  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Such  an  enterprise  would  have  "greater 
latitude    in    the    employment    of    staff";    that 
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is  a  comment  in  the  press  release  quoted 
from  the  study  unit  report.  It  also  states  that 
the  Kovernment  would  have  full  powers  to 
appoint  the  supervisory  staff  and  general 
staff  control  would  remain  imder  the  civil 
service  commission. 

Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bit  contradic- 
tory. It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant enough  new,  and  indeed  revolutionary 
change  in  government  policy,  and  it  is  con- 
tradictory enough  that  I  would  invite  the 
hon.  Minister's  comment  to  give  the  House 
a  little  clearer  picture  of  exactly  what  is  in 
mind. 

I  personally  fail  to  see  the  advantages  of 
this  proposal  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  The 
Crown  corporation  device— and  this  seems  to 
me  what  the  Minister  had  in  mind— is  most 
suitable  for  activities  in  which  the  goverur 
ment  engages  in  quasi-commercial  operations, 
selling  goods  and  services  to  the  general 
public.  In  such  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have 
day-to-day  decisions  free  of  government  red 
tape  and  to  rely  on  the  corporation's  need 
to  show  a  prosperous  balance  sheet  as  the 
spur  to  efficiency.  The  Crown  coiporation 
device  is  also  recommended  by  our  party  as 
a  means  of  mobilizing  and  allocating  capital 
for  private  and  joint  public  and  private 
activities  in  areas  which  are  being  neglected 
l)y  the  existing  private  capital  markets,  such 
as  mining  exploration  and  new  production. 
Here  too  day-to-day  decisions  and  detailed 
negotiations  and  operations  are  involved. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  controlling  ex- 
penditures designed  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  our  forest  resources  a  Crown  cor- 
poration hardly  seems  to  be  the  appropriate 
device.  I  am  fearful  that  the  forestry  study 
unit's  proposal  might  just  produce  another 
l)ody  .like  the  Niagara  parks  commission, 
whose  policies  and  expenditures  would  be 
removed  from  strict  scrutiny  of  this  Legis- 
lature. 

This  comment  does  not  mean  that  I  reject 
the  idea  of  more  decentralization  in  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  T^orests,  which  was 
part  of  the  study  unit's  recommendation,  but 
1  question  the  desirability  of  achieving  this 
decentralization  through  a  Crown  corpora- 
tion in  this  case. 

Now  if  the  forestry  unit's  objective  in 
making  the  Inisiness  enterprise  suggestion  was 
a  desire  to  relate  forest  revenues  to  forest 
management  expenditures,  a  point  I  touched 
on  a  little  earlier,  I  can  go  along  with  their 
aim,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  wanting  to 
find  out  that  relationship.  The  present  set  up 
of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Lands 


and  Forests  leaves  us  completely  in  {he  dark 
as  to  whether  forest  revenue  is  even  covering 
our  forest  outlays. 

For  example,  in  1965-1966  the  total  forest 
revenue  from  stumpage  dues,  ground  rent, 
fire  protection  charges,  logging  profits  taxes 
and  miscellaneous  levies  amounted  to  $17.2 
million.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  timber 
branch,  the  forest  protection  branch,  the 
forest  ranger  school,  the  junior  ranger  pro- 
gramme, and  extra  outlays  for  fire  fighting, 
came  to  only  $3.6  million.  But  we  do  not 
know  how  much  of  the  huge  lump  sum  of 
$24.3  million,  designated  as  "basic  organiza- 
tion", went  to  forestry  work.  Until  we  get 
the  breakdown  of  that  huge  amount  between 
forests,  parks,  surveys,  and  so  on,  we  are  in 
no  position  to  judge  whether  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  getting  anything  from  their 
forest  resources  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
managing  the  forests. 

Now  stumpage  dues,  another  point  raised 
by  the  forest  study  unit,  were  the  principle 
form  of  royalty  collected  in  this  industry. 
The  study  unit  discovered  that  these  have  not 
even  been  keeping  up  with  either  the  con- 
sumer price  index  or  the  general  wholesale 
price  index  in  terms  of  constant  dollar  values 
over  the  past  few  years.  This  means  that  the 
forest  industries  contribution  to  the  people 
is  not  even  keeping  up  with  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  managing  the  forests. 

A  complete  review  of  the  levies  on  this 
vital  natural  resource  is  long  overdue  to 
ensure  the  public  is  obtaining  a  fair  share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
policies  which  must  be  pursued  more  vigor- 
ously by  the  government  if  we  are  going  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  our  forest  indus- 
try and  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tremendous  markets  which  are  open- 
ing up.  I  put  some  of  the  specifics  of  the 
study  unit's  report,  at  least  insofar  as  they 
have  been  revealed  in  the  press  release  last 
fall,  and  I  invite  the  Minister's  comments. 
I  further  urge  that  the  full  report  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  so  that  we  can 
have  a  full  discussion  on  it  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing the  major  changes  in  timber  management 
which  the  report  itself  indicates  are  required. 

On  vote   1101: 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  remarks  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin,  in  par- 
ticular on  his  request  for  more  small  hold- 
ings in  parks,  if  I  understand  him  correctly  I 
believe  he  meant  to  make  more  summer 
cottage  lots  available.  I  am  in  entire  agree- 
ment that  more  summer  cottage  lots  be  avail- 
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able  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  economy 
of  the  local  areas  as  well  as  for  the  prov- 
ince; but  I  would  like  to  remind  the  hon. 
member  that  we  are  doing  this.  In  the  past 
few  years  we  have  made  a  considerable 
number  of  summer  lots  available. 

Each  forest  district,  as  he  probably  knows, 
has  subdivision  plans.  Lakes  are  being  sur- 
veyed and  where  roads  are  in  existence,  the 
department  is  making  use  of  these  roads  to 
these  lakes  that  are  of  value  to  tourists.  This 
year,  we  are  expanding  our  programme  for 
summer  resort  roads. 

We  have  $150,000  in  this  year's  budget. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  last  year 
and  now  that  we  have  adopted  this  policy 
of  building  roads  to  summer  resort  locations 
and  adding  the  cost  of  these  roads  on  an 
apportioned  basis  to  these  summer  resort  lots, 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  very  equitable  way  of 
selling  these  lots. 

With  reference  to  this  question  of  national 
parks,  our  Deputy  Minister  is  continually 
meeting  with  the  federal  authorities.  This 
matter  has  been  under  review  and  it  is  still 
under  very  active  review  by  this  govern- 
ment. As  you  are  aware,  before  a  national 
park  can  come  into  existence,  the  province 
has  to  turn  over  the  land  free  of  encum- 
brances to  the  federal  government.  If  it  is 
Crown  land,  there  is  very  little  problem,  but 
if  it  is  private  land  the  province  has  to  pay 
for  this  and  turn  it  over. 

Of  course,  when  it  becomes  a  national  park, 
then  the  policy  of  the  federal  government 
is  that  there  should  be  no  harvesting  of 
timber  resources  and  no  hunting.  We  feel 
that  under  our  provincial  parks  regulations 
we  are  carrying  on  a  multiple  use  policy 
which  is  acceptable  to  our  people.  Under  a 
controlled  system  and  in  designated  areas  in 
provincial  parks  we  have  the  harvesting  of 
timber.  This  has  worked  out  quite  well  in 
Algonquin  park. 

We  also  have  public  hunting  in  several  of 
our  provincial  parks  and  for  this  reason  we 
feel  that  we  have  to  look  at  this  question 
very  closely,  whether  there  are  advantages 
in  having  national  parks  in  preference  to 
provincial  parks. 

The  hon.  member  sort  of  criticized  our  pro- 
vincial parks,  but  we,  I  believe,  should  be 
very  proud  of  our  provincial  parks.  I  think 
we  have  some  of  the  finest  parks  in  Canada 
and  we  are  continually  improving  them. 

With  reference  to  this  question  of  the 
wolves,  a  very  interesting  and  controversial 
question,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  hon. 
member   that   if   there   is    a   problem,    and    I 


am  sure  there  must  be  since  he  brought  to 
our  attention  sheep  being  killed  in  his  area, 
we  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  our 
predator  conservation  officers,  who  are  spe- 
cially trained  in  tracking  and  removing  wolves 
that  are  a  destruction  to  livestock,  remove 
these  wolves  that  are  causing  destruction,  if 
he  cares  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  our 
district  forester. 

The  question  of  a  new  industry  in  the 
Blind  River  area  is  one,  of  course,  that  is 
most  important.  As  the  hon.  member  knows, 
we  have  advertised,  and  we  have  had  over 
150  inquiries.  Out  of  that  number  we  have 
had  at  least  a  dozen  large  companies  who 
are  seriously  interested.  We  are  negotiating 
with  several  of  these  companies  at  the 
present  time.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  in- 
terest by  other  companies  who  have  been  in 
to  see  us,  we  have  extended  the  time  limit. 
I  believe  it  will  be  either  the  end  of  June 
or  sometime  early  this  summer,  when  we 
feel  we  will  have  given  these  companies  long 
enough  to  come  up  with  a  firm  proposition. 
So  it  will  be  either  a  company  or  several 
companies  and  we  certainly  will  see  that 
in  the  interests  of  that  area,  the  timber 
resources  are  fully  utilized.  We  realize  the 
area  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  the  de- 
velopment of  forest  industries. 

The  question  of  provincial  land  tax  is  a 
most  important  one,  as  the  member  said.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  provincial  land  tax.  We 
have  an  interdepartmental  committee  who 
have  been  studying  this  problem  for  the  past 
year.  It  is  composed  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned—our own  department,  Education, 
Municipal  Affairs,  Highways— and  they  have 
submitted  an  interim  report  and  are  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  final  report. 

I  would  like  to  mention  in  connection  with 
that,  as  the  hon.  member  knows.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  is  carrying  on 
studies  for  uniform  assessment  across  the 
province  and  we  hope  to  have  a  single  billing 
instead  of  having  a  separate  bill  for  school 
taxes,  provincial  land  tax  and  local  roads 
board,  or  statute  labour,  whatever  the  case 
may  be.  Eventually  we  hope  to  have  a  single 
billing  which  v.'ill  contain  these  three  taxes. 
This  uniform  billing  will  take  a  few  years.  We 
know  it  may  be  two  or  three  years  before  we 
will  have  this  uniform  billing,  but  the  whole 
matter  is  under  review  and  we  realize  that 
there  are  problems  and  inequalities. 

With  reference  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  I  may  not  deal  with  these  in  quite 
the  order  in  which  he  brought  them  to  my 
attention.   With  regard  to  the  forestry  study 
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unit,  this  report  is  in  the  process  of  being 
finahzed.  The  unit's  report  will  be  released 
next  month,  in  June,  and  I  feel  that  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  at  this 
time  on  this  study  unit.  The  preliminary  re- 
port was  released  as  you  mentioned  last  year, 
but  I  feel- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  not  released,  there 
was  a  press  release. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  press  release,  then. 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to 
comment  on  the  statement  that  my  predeces- 
sor made.  This  report  will  be  released  next 
month.  It  will  be  closely  studied  by  ourselves, 
as  well  as  by  the  advisory  committee  to  the 
Minister. 

With  reference  to  the  regeneration  agree- 
ments, as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  today, 
we  have  regeneration  agreements  with  all  the 
pulp  and  paper  companies,  as  well  as  29,  I 
believe,  of  the  smaller  sawlog  operators.  With 
reference  to  regeneration,  I  believe  that  we 
are  doing  our  part.  The  annual  cutover  for 
this  year  is  360,000  acres,  and  of  that  amount, 
230,000  regenerate  satisfactorily  by  them- 
selves. The  balance  is  130,000  acres,  but  we 
are  doing  this  year  152,000  acres. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  in  the 
tubed  seedling  programme,  we  will  be  plant- 
ing 25.5  milHon  tubed  seedlings.  Also  we  will 
be  planting  from  our  nursery  stock  on  Crown 
land  44.5  million  trees.  There  will  be  approxi- 
mately 10  million  trees  on  private  lands,  mak- 
ing a  total  of— if  I  have  my  figures  correct 
here— 68.5  million  trees,  in  addition  to  the 
25.5  million  tubed  seedlings. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  stumpage 
revenues,  you  were  mentioning  that  you  could 
not  see  the  breakdown  in  the  figures.  On  page 
86  of  the  estimates,  there  is  a  breakdown. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  of  those  would  the 
Minister  say  was  a  legitimate  charge— forestry 
protection  and  timber? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  under  timber. 
It  is  $11,702,000.  Most  of  it  is  under  forest 
protection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  That  is  a  total  of 
$21.5    million,   forest   protection    and    timber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  realize  I  probably  did  not  answer 
the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
pursue  this  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  clearer 
picture,  the  total  amount  of  revenues  coming 
in,    as    I    listed    in    my   introductory   lead-oflF, 


were  $17.2  million.  Your  outgo  for  the  timber 
branch,  the  forests  protection  branch,  the 
forest  ranger  school,  junior  ranger  programme 
and  other  outlays  for  fire  fighting  was  $3.6 
million.  The  breakdown  you  have  given  me 
from  your  overall  basic  organization  is  $21.5 
million,  if  it  includes  forest  protection  and 
timber  alone.  That  is  $9.8  and  $11.7,  for 
$21.5  million,  so  the  $21.5  and  $3.6  million 
from  the  other  branches  in  the  department 
with  their  direct  expenditure,  would  be  $25.1 
million. 

In  other  words,  you  are  spending  on  the 
forest  end  of  the  department  over  $25  million, 
and  your  income  is  $17.2  million.  So  the  defi- 
cit from  the  forest  end  of  the  department  is 
something  like  $8  million.  To  service  the 
forest  industry  in  this  province,  you  are  dip- 
ping into  the  public  treasury  to  the  extent  of 
$8  million  to  service  them  in  all  the  various 
ways  the  department  does,  and  we  get  a  net 
revenue  from  the  forest  resources  of  minus  $8 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  But  do  not  forget  this 
is  an  investment;  we  are  creating  thousands 
of  dollars— millions— coming  into  the  province 
through  wages  and  so  forth.  And  also  our 
expenses  for  forest  fire  protection  are  not  only 
for  timber;  we  are  protecting  our  forests  for 
fish  and  wildlife  and  for  other  recreational 
resources  and  so  forth.    It  is  hard  to  measure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  concede  to  the 
Minister  that  obviously  these  expenditures  are 
going  to  overlap  to  some  extent,  but  I  make 
the  general  proposition,  despite  the  impetuous 
interjection  by  the  member  for  London  South, 
that  the  forest  industries  are  not,  at  least, 
carrying  themselves  in  terms  of  services  that 
are  in  overwhelming  proportion  for  those  in- 
dustries; that  they  are  not  even  carrying  them 
themselves  is  not  a  valid  proposition.  I  grant 
you  it  is  an  investment  in  terms  of  providing 
jobs  and  wages  and  everything  else,  but  this 
is  one  of  our  great  natural  resources  and  I 
submit  to  you  that  in  many  other  jurisdictions 
it  is  so  handled  that  you  at  least  break  even 
and  you  do  not  have  to  dip  into  the  public 
treasury  for  investment  or  any  other  purposes 
that  you  may  wish  to  describe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  whole  question  of 
the  stumpage  revenues  and  so  forth  is  under 
review  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Along  with  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  who  says  he  is 
reviewing  it,  you  now  are  reviewing  it.  In 
effect,  if  you  are  reviewing  it,  you  yourself 
concede    that    it    is    not    wholly    satisfactory. 
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Because  if  this  government  thinks  a  thing  is 
at  all  satisfactory,  it  will  sit  on  it  for  years. 
If  it  is  reviewing  it,  it  must  be  urgently  in 
need  of  some  restudy.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do 
any  more  than  to  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  things  that  the 
Minister  has  touched  on  in  his  rebuttal,  of  our 
introductory  comments,  fall  more  appropri- 
ately in  later  estimates  and  I  shall  leave  them 
there. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  one  comment. 
Again  I  do  not  suppose  this  Minister  can  be 
blamed,  but  for  whatever  reason,  the  public 
was  given  a  press  release  including  the  sub- 
stantive points  in  the  preliminary  report.  So 
I  do  not  think  the  Minister  has  the  right  to 
say:  "I  am  not  going  to  study  it  any  more 
now."  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  re- 
port must  be  in  its  pretty  final  stages.  Very 
wisely,  the  forest  study  unit  was  getting  a 
feed-back  and  there  was  an  exchange.  Indeed 
I  have  commented  that  the  Crown  corpora- 
tion would  not  necessarily  be  the  most  effec- 
tive kind  of  instrument,  in  that  it  deprives 
this  Legislature  of  any  real  opportunity  to 
examine  revenues  and  outgo  in  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  forest  business. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  an  appropriate  thing. 
We  have  too  much  of  this  shelving  things  ofiF 
in  the  comer,  so  that  we  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it  in  detail.  But  if  the 
department  as  a  whole  under  the  direction  of 
its  Minister  last  fall  made  this  available  to  the 
public  I  suggest  that  it  should  be  available 
for  discussion  now  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Minister  really  is  facing  his  responsibilities 
by  putting  it  oflF  for  a  year  on  the  excuse  that 
he  has  to  wait  until  June. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he  is 
considering  providing  summer  employment  to 
post-secondary  school  students,  university 
school  students,  at  the  present  time,  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  they  are  having  this 
year  in  obtaining  employment  to  enable  them 
to  continue  and  further  their  education?  I 
know  the  Minister  has  the  junior  forest  ranger 
programme  that  does  an  excellent  job— it  takes 
care  of  the  17-year-olds— but  this  year  espe- 
cially those  who  would  like  to  return  to  the 
university  find  themselves  in  a  most  embar- 
rassing position  when  it  comes  to  obtaining 
employment.  Industry  is  not  asking  for  them 
as  it  has  in  past  years  and  I  thought  this  de- 
partment would  be  one  department  of  gov- 
ernment that  could  possibly,  for  the  present 
time,  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
our  school-attending  post-secondary  youth  are 
confronted  with. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bninelle:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  that  we 
should  be  providing  more.  We  will  have  the 
figures  for  him  shortly  for  the  number  that 
we  do  provide;  it  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  300  to  400  that  we  do  employ, 
at  post-secondary  education,  and  we  need 
them,  we  need  these  people.  We  have  found, 
for  instance,  in  our  junior  ranger  programme 
that  quite  a  high  percentage  of  those  who 
have  been  junior  rangers  come  back  to  us  in 
later  years,  take  university  training  as 
biologists,  in  forestry  and  so  forth,  and  we 
certainly  want  to  do  everything  possible  to 
try  and  get  more  of  these  young  people  to 
work  for  us  with  the  hope  that  eventually 
they  will  come  back  to  us  after  their  educa- 
tion has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not 
thinking  of  200  or  300  only,  I  was  thinking 
of  2,000  or  3,000  students  that  we  are  either 
going  to  have  to  give  grants  in  the  way  of 
loans  to  further  their  education  or  put  to 
some  good  use  in  this  department  in  develop- 
ing park  areas,  opening  up  the  wilderness 
areas  in  the  province,  making  this  department 
a  real  active  one  when  it  comes  to  taking  care 
of  financial  and  educational  needs  of  the  post- 
secondary  students. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bninelle:  It  is  an  excellent 
suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  will 
certainly  do  all  we  can  to  try  and  carry  it 
out. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  matter  of  policy 
that  I  believe  might  be  discussed  under  this 
main  office  vote.  It  concerns  my  constituents, 
the  Indians,  and  also  the  Indians  who  live  in 
the  other  constituencies,  including  the  one 
the  Minister  represents. 

As  you  may  know,  the  application  of  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  the  province  have  been  called  into 
question  in  the  courts  of  the  land  right  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  particularly  as 
they  pertain  to  the  Indians  living  on  reserva- 
tions in  this  province.  There  has  been  some 
considerable  conflict  as  to  whether  the  regular 
limits  and  times  specifically  set  aside  for  the 
taking  of  certain  game  would  apply  to  these 
particular  people,  who  feel  that  their  rights  to 
game  and  fish  in  this  province  are  governed 
by  the  old  treaties  entered  into  many  years 
ago  when  they  first  turned  over  their  lands 
in  considerably  large  acreages  to  the  British 
Crown.  I  understand,  when  I  questioned  the 
Minister  about  this  matter  last  year,  that  he 
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said  it  was  still  under  consideration  by  the 
courts  and  by  the  department,  but  I  know 
there  are  many  of  the  Indians  in  the  province 
who  are  deeply  concerned  at  the  application 
of  these  rules  and  regulations  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  and  perhaps  the  Minister 
might  be  able  to  clarify  the  situation  for  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  it 
varies  according  to  the  different  bands  and 
the  different  treaties.  I  would  say  among  the 
Indians  in  the  province  my  area  would  have 
the  highest  number,  and  I  certainly  will  do 
all  I  can  to  see  if  we  cannot  assist  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  to  say  something  more 
about  that,  because  I  had  thought  that  per- 
haps there  would  have  been  a  general 
approach  made  to  the  difficulties  associated 
with  Indians  on  reserves,  wherever  they  may 
be,  taking  game  or  fish  on  the  reserve,  or 
even  off  their  own  reservation.  I  believe  the 
phrase  in  the  original  treaty  that  many  of 
them  have  referred  to,  is  that  as  long  as  the 
wind  blows  and  the  grass  is  growing  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  hunt  with  freedom 
from  the  white  man's  regulations. 

If  the  decision  is  actually  to  depend  on  the 
basic  treaty  governing  each  separate  reserva- 
tion, I  think  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  if 
the  Minister,  along  with  the  Indian  advisory 
committee  that  reports  to  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services,  might  make  these 
decisions  abundantly  clear  to  the  Indian 
people  concerned.  It  would  save  consider- 
able difficulty  for  them  and  certainly  for  the 
conservation  officers,  who  are  put  in  a  very 
peculiar  position  when  they  find  people  that 
they  might  otherwise  consider  poachers,  really 
just  living  within  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  rights,  in  taking  game  and  fish  out  of 
season  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  off 
the  reserve. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  My  Deputy  is  the 
member  on  this  federal-provincial  committee 
for  Indians.  It  is  an  excellent  suggestion  and 
it  is  something  we  will  try  and  carry  out. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wanted  to  raise  a  matter  of  policy, 
so  I  presume  it  comes  under  this  vote.  It  is 
in  connection  with  the  situation  that  is  created 
where  the  department  establishes  a  provin- 
cial park.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  tax  situation  at  the  municipal  level.  I 
Tmderstand  that  when  a  provincial  park  is 
created  within  a  municipality,  the  land  which 
is  used  to  develop  that  provincial  park  ceases 
to  be  part  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  is 
situated.  This,  of  course,  means  loss  of 
revenue    in    terms    of    taxes.    Assessment    is 


considerable  in  some  of  these  cases,  because 
it  does  involve  quite  a  large  acreage.  So  this, 
in  effect,  is  taken  out  of  circulation  for  assess- 
ment purposes. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  representations 
from  reeves  and  municipal  councils  in  this 
regard.  I  would  be  very  happy  if  the  Min- 
ister would  take  this  under  advisement  and 
see  if  payments  of  suitable  grants  couM  not 
lie  given  to  municipalities  so  affected— grants 
which  would  alleviate  this  particular  condi- 
tion and  make  up  for  the  loss  of  assessment 
to  the  municipality. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
perhaps  the  department— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  this  department  or,  in 
the  final  analysis,  whether  it  would  be  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs— would  make 
the  payment.  In  any  case,  I  think  some 
department  of  government  should  undertake 
to  bring  in  legislation  to  enable  the  payment 
of  suitable  grants,  in  lieu  of  tixes,  in  respect 
to  the  existing  provincial  parks.  I  have  one 
in  my  own  riding.  Of  course,  we  are  very 
happy  to  have  it.  It  is  a  needed  facility.  It 
is  very  welcome.  It  is  certainly  used  to  the 
fullest  in  the  summertime  and  during  the 
summer  months.  But,  nonetheless,  the  rate- 
payers in  that  particular  municipality  would 
feel  a  lot  better  if  the  government  could 
give  them  a  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes,  as  it 
applies  to  the  provincial  park. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman, 
relative  to  the  statement  from  my  hon.  friend 
from  Huron-Bruce,  I  agree  with  him  in  part. 
But  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
assessment  of  that  land  was  very  low  before 
it  was  made  a  provincial  park.  The  added 
Inisiness  that  a  provincial  park  brings  into  the 
municipality  far  overcomes  the  loss  of  taxa- 
tion of  that  nual  farmland,  which  it  was 
before. 

There  should  be  some  consideration  given 
to  what  he  suggests,  but  I  Ix-lieve  it  is  a 
very,   very   minor  item. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  com- 
ment on  what  my  friend  from  Humber  has 
just  said,   I   would   agree— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  really  think  that  as  far 
as  both  statements  are  concerned,  they  prop- 
erly come  under  Municipal  Affairs,  as  you 
pointed  out  earlier.  I  was  allowing  the  mem- 
ber to  make  his  point,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  If  I  may  just  make  one  brief 
conunent  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  friend  from  Humber  has  said  that  in  most 
cases  it  woidd  not  amount  to  too  much,  be- 
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cause  this  land  is  not  too  valuable.  I  think 
this  applies  in  certain  cases,  but  in  the  case 
which  I  have  in  mind,  it  certainly  does  not 
apply.  This  land  was  fairly  valuable  and  the 
loss  of  assessment  was  considerable.  In  that 
light  I  say  to  the  Minister— and  he  can  pass 
it  along  to  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)— that  if  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  alleviate  this  situation, 
at  least  in  part,  it  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to 
this,  if  I  may.  This  whole  matter  has  been 
dealt  with,  I  understand,  by  the  Smith  com- 
mittee on  taxation.  I  understand  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  them.  It  is  a  very 
valid  point  and  as  you  know,  we  are  expect- 
ing this— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Do  you  know 
what  is  in  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  question  has  been  looked  into 
and  I  am  sure  we  hope  that  a  solution  will 
he  found. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  other  item  that  I  raised  in  my  introduc- 
tory comments  that  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  deal  with  in  this  first  vote. 
I  wonder  if  I  might  raise  it  with  the  Minister? 

I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  professional 
foresters'  association  has  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  forest  research  advisory  group, 
involving  provincial,  federal,  governments, 
industry  and  the  universities.  Now  this  looks 
as  though  it  may  have  some  merit,  but  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  it  will  fit  in  with  an 
advisory  group  which  I  understand  the  Min- 
ister has  all  the  time.  What  is  the  function 
of  the  existing  advisory  group?  Does  it  in- 
volve universities  and  the  possibility  of  a 
fuller  integration  of  university  work  in  the 
department's  activities?  What  is  the  Minister's 
reaction  to  this  proposal  from  the  foresters 
association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  present  advisory 
committee  that  we  have— I  believe  the  hon. 
member  is  familiar  with  it— we  have  Dean 
Sisam,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  forestry; 
we  have  labour;  we  have  industry  represented. 
The  other  committee  that  you  mentioned  is 
in  the  process  of  being  formed.  It  will  advise 
on  research  only. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  been  formed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  in  the  process  of 
being  formed. 


Mr.   MacDonald:    It   is  in   the  process   of 
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being  formed.    Oh,  I  see 


Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  a  point  of  information.  The  Minister  will 
recall  that  since  the  government  announced 
a  couple  of  years  ago  the  joint  committee— 
the  federal-provincial  committee— about  the 
crash  programme  to  assist  the  Indians,  I  am 
wondering  whether  or  not  it  is  anywhere 
under  his  votes  that  any  appropriation  of 
funds  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  that  agree- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
comes  under  The  Department  of  Pubhc 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  advise  me— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Social  and  Family  Services, 
you  should  say. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —the  meaning  of  item  seven, 
which  refers  to  annuities  and  bonuses  to 
Indians,  $40,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  represents  com- 
pensation paid  annually  to  the  government  of 
Canada  for  disbursement  to  Indians,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  land  ceded  in  that  area  lying 
north  of  the  Albany  River.  The  amount  is 
computed  annually  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  is  based  on  the  number  of  Indians 
entitled  to  benefit  under  this  treaty.  For  the 
year  ending  March  3L  1967,  the  amount  of 
payment  will  be  $37,436. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
Minister  explain  in  some  more  detail?  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  understand  the  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  method  of  payment 
is  $4  per  year  for  each  Indian  and  $80  in  en- 
franchisement fee.  These  are  the  Indians  who 
are  relinquishing  their  treaty  rights.  These 
are  Indians  living  north  of  that  area,  north 
of  the  Albany  River,  who  are  relinquishing 
their  treaty  rights. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  rights  do  the  Indians 
relinquish  and  under  what  arrangement? 
How  long  has  the  relinquishment  been  going 
on?  How  long  have  these  payments  been 
made  by  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Those  Indians  living  on 
treaties  have  certain  rights  if  they  come  under 
federal  jurisdiction.  They  get  annual  pay- 
ments from  the  federal  government,  they  get 
free  education,  they  get  many  other  benefits. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Is  this  some  acquisition  of 
rights  by  the  province  of  Ontario  which  leads 
to  this  payment  being  made,  through  the 
federal  government,  in  return  for  certain 
rights  which  this  government  gets  from  the 
Indians  north  of  the  Albany  River? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  land  is  being 
ceded  to  Ontario  under  this  treaty,  so  these 
Indians  will  come  under  our  own  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  under- 
stand the  Minister's  reply,  the  Indians  north 
of  the  Albany  River  have,  by  agreement  with 
the  federal  government  and  the  provincial 
government  in  ceding  their  land— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Those  were  the  Indians 
who  were  treaty  Indians.  They  are  ceding 
their  land  and  they  will  come  under  our 
jurisdiction.  Only  their  land  will  come  under 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Renwick:  When  did  this  cession  take 
phice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  1904. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  1904.  What  payments 
have  been  made  since  1904?  Let  me  put  the 
question  a  little  bit  difiFerently.  Is  this  a 
standard  payment  which  has  appeared  in  the 
estimates  for  many  years  for  this  purpose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  it  is  $4  for  every 
person.  It  has  averaged— in  1962,  it  was 
$32,000,  and,  as  I  said  just  a  little  while  ago, 
in  1967  it  will  be  $37,436. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Has  the  rate  at  which  the 
payment  is  made  to  the  government  of  Can- 
ada by  the  province  of  Ontario  under  this 
item  been  increased  at  any  time  since  1902, 
I  believe  the  Minister  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  1904— no,  the  pay- 
ments have  not  been  increased. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  have  been  flat  pay- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  so  many  dollars  for 
eacli  Indian  north  of  the  Albany  River,  paid 
by  this  province  in  return  for  land  which  the 
Indians  ceded  to  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  $4  per  person. 

Mr.  Renwick:  How  long  do  these  payments 
continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Forever. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  there 
ever  been  any  intention  on  the  government's 
part  to  adjust  the  flat  payment  of  $4  per 
Indian  since  1904  to  the  present  date  to  have 


some  relevance  to  the  current  value  of  the 
dollar? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member's  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a 
revision  and  we  will  certainly  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Apart  from  agreeing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  this  question  ever  before  been 
raised  or  considered  by  the  province,  that 
some  adjustment  should  be  made  in  this  pay- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Of  course,  this  is  money  paid  by  the  federal 
government.  However,  we  certainly  can  take 
it  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  it  my  understanding  that 
because  the  figure  is  $40,000,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  roughly  10,000  Indians  north  of  the 
Albany  River? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Under  whatever  the  arrange- 
ment was  in  1904,  what  did  the  Indians  then 
get  in  return  for  the  cessions  of  the  land 
to  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Services  such  as  edu- 
cation and  health  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
Minister  tell  us  what  services  the  Indians 
north  of  the  Albany  River  now  get?  Do  they 
bear  any  relationship  whatsoever  to  this  $4 
payment,  or  is  this  just  one  of  those  tradi- 
tional payments  that  the  government  will 
continue  to  make  on  this  basis  without  taking 
into  account  the  level  of  services  that  the 
Indians  should  be  entitled  to  in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  payment  is  really 
for  ceding  the  land  to  the  province  and  this 
question  is  really  one  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  more  involved  in  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Min- 
ister. I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  other 
than  the  questions  that  I  have  asked  and  I  am 
just  trying  now  to  find  out  some  information 
about  it.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  under  this  treaty  arrange- 
ment in  1904  gets  cession  of  a  substantial 
parcel  of  land  to  the  province  of  Ontario  on 
the  basis  of  a  perpetual  payment  of  $4  for 
each  Indian  north  of  the  Albany  River,  and 
in  return  for  that  the  Indian  is  supposed  to 
get  certain  levels  of  service. 

If  the  Minister  says  it  is  really  more  a 
federal  matter,  surely  it  is  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  got  the  land  and  how  much  land 
would  it  be?  The  amount  north  of  the  Albany 
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River  is  certainly  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  I  am  advised  that  we 
manage  the  land  but  it  is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  provides  for  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Renwick:  When  you  say  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  manages  the  land,  as  I 
understand  it  the  land  is  now  completely  free 
from  any  Indian  rights  in  that  area,  so  far 
as  this  province  is  concerned  in  return  for 
those  payments,  is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  This  refers  to  treaty 
No.  9.  We  have  not  the  returns  at  the  present 
time  but  I  will  obtain  them  and  try  to 
answer  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  interested  in  pursuing  it  again,  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  chair  and  the  Minister 
perhaps  this  particular  item  could  stand  down 
and  be  brought  up  again  without  delaying 
the  progress  of  the  Minister's  estimates,  if  we 
had  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  brought  up 
either  this  evening  or  tomorrow  evening,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this 
point  is  left  in  abeyance,  I  would  like  to  get 
one  point  clarified  with  the  Minister— a  point 
that  I  think  he  may  be  able  to  give  informa- 
tion on  now. 

This  money,  as  I  understand  it,  is  paid  to 
the  federal  government.  It  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  $4  per  capita  for  the  Indians 
involved.  Presumably  there  are  10,000 
Indians  now  involved,  making  a  total  pay- 
ment of  $40,000.  This  goes  to  the  federal 
government,  is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Chairman:  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
member  and  to  the  members  of  the  House, 
we  will  hold  this  item  over. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  member  for  Woodbine  bailed 
out  my  friend  from  Riverdale.  Basically  we 
go  back  to  1904.  This  is  a  federal  treaty,  not 
provincial. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment got  the  land.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
land  is  involved— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Yes,  but  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  —the  payments  sound  to  me  to 
be  picayune  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  land. 
The  white  man  steals  land  from  the  Indians 
for  the  payment  of  a  pittance.  I  think  it  time 
we  started  to  investigate  some  of  these  matters 
and  at  least  embark  on  a  programme  of  com- 
pensating the  Indian  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  got  rooked  in  the  past.  I  think  the  member 
for  Riverdale  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
raised  the  matter.  We  look  forward  with 
interest  to  any  further  information,  which  the 
Minister  will  no  doubt  provide. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
should  carry.   This  is  not  to  do  with  the  prov- 
ince.   It  is  federal- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  should  not  pass. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  running  the  House, 
anyway,  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Is  there 
some  further— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  It  is  not  being  run  from 
over  there,  I  hope. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Then  the  federal  government 
makes  such  distribution  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate, does  it?  In  a  sort  of  fiduciary  capacity,  for  parks  purposes 
if  I  may  use  that  term— as  a  trustee  for  the 
Indians,  it  disposes  of  the  money.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  Newman:  What  is  the  department 
policy  concerning  the  acquisition  of  properties 
for  parks  purposes,  close  to  heavily  urbanized 


areas 


Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  money  paid  directly  to 
the  Indians  by  the  federal  government,  or  is 
it  dealt  with  in  other  ways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  The  money  is  paid 
directly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  To  individuals  or  to  bands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  To  individuals. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Just  before  we  go  into  this 
particular  point,  has  your  information  been 
answered  in  connection  with  that  first  vote? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  the  question  has  not  been 
answered  at  all.  The  interjection  by  the 
member  for  Humber  was  totally  irrelevant  as 
usual.  Whenever  we  want  to  talk  about  the 
Indians  in  this  House,  the  member  for 
Humber  and  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  manage  to  interject  and 
attempt  to  prevent  any  adequate  discussion 
of  the  problem. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  All  I  want  to  find  out  is  this. 
You  are  still  waiting  for  some— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
I  should  say  something.  This  member  is  ask- 
ing questions  of  the  Minister  when  no  one 
can  understand  what  his  question  is.  Now 
are  we  going  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House? 
He  does  not  know  what  he  is  asking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  understood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  He  talks  about  this 
land.  The  land  is  still  there.  The  Indians  use 
it;  they  trap.  So  what  value  is  the  land  to 
anyone?  It  is  of  value  to  the  Indians- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  Minister  said  he  would  get  the 
answers  to  the  question  when  he  looked  at 
the  treaty.  Why  this  other  Minister  is  inter- 
vening, I  have  no  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Why  hold  the  vote 
then?  If  the  member  gets  his  answer,  why 
hold  the  vote? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  we  can  get  the  infor- 
mation to  enlighten  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  are  just  trying  to 
waste  lime,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  the  Minister  has  agreed  to 
provide  the  information.  We  do  not  want  to 
withhold  the  information  from  the  House. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  information  can- 
not be  provided  at  any  time.  You  want  it  at 
this  time? 

lion.  Mr.  Simonett:  He  wants  to  hold  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  vote  carry  and  we 
will  provide  the  information  from  the  Min- 
ister? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
that  the  vote  be  held  and  the  Minister  had 
agreed  to  it  until— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think,  in  fairness  to  the 
members  of  the  House,  what  we  should  do  is 
pass  the  vote  at  this  time  and  have  the  Min- 
ister provide  you  with  the  information. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
object.  We  will  continue  with  the  ciuestion- 
ing  of  the  Minister  on  the  matter. 

I  asked— in  order  that  the  Minister  would 
ha\e  an  opportunity  to  give  a  full  and  com- 
plete answer  to  the  House— that  the  vote  be 
held  in  abeyance  as  a  courtesy. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Would  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  member  if  we  pass  the  vote  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  item? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  agreeable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  of  course.  As  soon 
as  I  obtain  this  information  on  this  treaty 
No.  9,  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  with,  I  certainly  will  be 
pleased  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right.  Anything  else  under 
vote  1101? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  I  had  asked  a  question 
of  the  Minister  earher,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
he  was  ready  to  answer  it. 

This  concerned  the  department's  policy  on 
the  acquisition  of  parks  land  close  to  heavily 
urbanized  areas.  I  refer  specifically  to  my 
own  area,  Essex  county. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  wondering,  since  we  have  a  special  vote 
for  parks,  whether— 

Mr.  Newman:  If  you  would  prefer  it  under 
parks,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  comes  under  vote  1105. 
The  member  for  Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
see  the  grants  to  the  council  of  resource  Min- 
isters under  this  vote— it  is  very  hard  to  tell 
just  where  this  question  would  come,  but  the 
grant  to  this  group  is  under  this  vote— so  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  is  aware 
of  the  federal  government's  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  they  made  in  regard  to  water  re- 
sources about  two  weeks  ago.  They  referred 
it  to  the  council  of  resource  Ministers  for  their 
comments  before  tliey  bring  it  into  the  federal 
House.  I  wonder  if  this  provincial  govern- 
ment—do they  approve  of  the  proposed  fed- 
eral legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  was  proposed,  I 
unrlerstand,  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Pepin  two  weeks 
ago,  at  the  conference  of  resources  Ministers 
across  Canada.  This  is  just  being  considered 
at  the  moment.  We  have  at  this  time  nothing 
to  recommend  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  stay  with 
the  vote  in  which  we  have  money  in  our  own 
estimates,  vote  1101. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
following   up   the   question   asked   about  the 
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Canadian  council  of  resources  Ministers.  I 
am  sorry,  I  did  not  quite  understand  the 
answer  that  the  Minister  gave  us.  This  is 
toward  the  operation  of  the  council— what 
does  it  include?  It  seems  to  me  the  council 
itself  has  a  fairly  large  income  if  this  province 
alone  is  contributing  $35,000  toward  it.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  could  tell  us  more  in 
detail  of  the  purpose  of  this  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  cost  of  operating 
the  council  is  assessed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  ten  provinces  and  Ontario  pays 
13.8  per  cent.  Our  share  for  this  year's  con- 
tribution was  $35,000. 

Mr.  Young:  What  was  the  percentage 
again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  What  percentage?  13.8. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  won- 
dering how  much  work  is  carried  on  by  this 
council.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  its 
convention  last  fall  in  Montreal  and  one  thing 
I  must  deplore  at  this  point  is  that  more 
elected  members  from  right  across  the  coun- 
try were  not  there— there  were  very  few,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  was  a  council  largely  made 
up  of  civil  servants  and  of  industry.  Industry 
of  course  was  represented  there  in  very  great 
numbers,  because  it  was  very  concerned  that 
the  right  point  of  view  be  expressed  and  the 
right  emphasis  from  its  point  of  view  be  made. 
But  I  felt  that  the  representatives  from  On- 
tario—from the  civil  service  itself,  to  give 
them  their  due— did  a  good  job  in  presenting 
a  point  of  view  and  presenting  the  necessity 
of  curbing  air  and  water  and  soil  pollution. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  tell  us  what 
goes  on?  I  was  not  able  to  get  from  the  con- 
vention the  full  extent  of  their  work,  and  I 
was  wondering  what  does  go  on  in  the  way  of 
research,  in  the  way  of  an  on-going  under- 
taking by  this  council.  To  me  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant organization  in  the  life  of  this  nation. 
If  we  are  going  to  tackle  the  whole  problem 
of  air,  soil,  and  water  pollution,  then  there  is 
a  tremendous  job  to  be  done.  But  does  this 
department  stop  at  the  granting  of  money,  or 
is  it  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  whole 
research  project,  and  the  whole  problem  of 
solving  our  pollution  situation  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  representative  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  As  far  as  the  number 
attending,  it  is  the  council  itself  which  de- 
cides, as  far  as  the  civil  service,  which  you 
mentioned,    is     concerned.      It    is    not    our 


responsibility.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
council  itself  to  decide  who  should  attend.  All 
we  have  been  asked  to  do  is  to  have  one 
representative  and  that  is  in  the  person  of  the 
Minister   of   Municipal  Affairs. 

The  council  last  fall  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  water,  air  and  soil  pollution  and  we, 
as  I  mentioned,  pay  our  share  of  13.8  per 
cent,  which  is  $35,000. 

Mr.  Young:  But  are  we  not  interested  in 
what  happens  to  that  $35,000?  Do  we  not 
get  a  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  government. 

Mr.  Young:  And  does  the  government  make 
that  report  available  to  members  of  this 
House,  so  that  we  know  how  this  $35,000  is 
being  used?  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
vote;  it  is  an  important  subject,  and  a  lot  of 
us  are  interested  in  it.  I  think  we  would 
like  to  know  what  is  in  that  report,  which 
comes  regularly  to  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  We  would  be  pleased 
to  make  copies  available  to  the  members,  and 
we  will  see  that  copies  are  made  available 
to  every  member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Young:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  curious  on  this  vote  1101.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  tell  the  House 
why  does  this  expenditure,  this  estimate, 
come  under  this  department?  What  connec- 
tion has  the  Ministers'  resource  council  with 
his  department,  rather  than  The  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management,  which 
is   in   charge   of   conservation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  deals  with  all  re- 
sources and  many  of  the  resources  come  under 
our  department. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Like  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Fish  and  wildlife  and, 
of  course,  pollution  to  a  degree,  as  it  affects 
our  rivers.  It  could  easily  come  under  an- 
other department.  This  commenced,  you  may 
recall,  about  four  years  ago.  The  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  was  the  first  representative 
of  the  government  and  at  that  time  he  was 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  under  Lands  and 
Forests.  It  could  come  under  another  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  ask  the  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  fair  to  assume  that 
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some  of  this  $35,000  would  be  used  for  ex-      pay  for  the  conference   and  the   attendance 
penses— for  conference  expenses?  of  people  at  the  conference? 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  I  would  refer  to  one 
of  the  largest  conferences  I  believe  they  have 
held,  which  was  held  last  November  in 
Montreal.  It  certainly  got  a  great  deal  of 
coverage  in  the  press.  I  have  asked  several 
members  if  there  has  been  a  report  on  that 
conference  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  has  been  a  report  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  I  just  mentioned,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  make  a  copy  available 
to  each  member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  1101  carry  with 
the  exception  of  item  7? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  ques- 
tion, I  wonder  why,  when  the  Minister 
changed  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  that  the  delegate  of  the  province  to 
that  council  should  not  have  remained  with 
the  Ministry  of  Lands  and  Forests,  rather  than 
to  have  it  with  a  Minister  who,  in  his 
present  department,  has  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  with  resources?  It  seems  to  me 
that,  so  far  as  resources  are  concerned,  it  is 
distributed  amongst  several  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, but  one  of  them  is  not  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  AfiFairs.  It  would  seem  to  me 
natural  that  is  should  be  either  yourself,  or 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement, or  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope),  or  any  one  of  the  number  of  Ministers 
who  are  responsible  for  these  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brimelle:  That  is  quite  true,  it 
could  easily  come  under  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment, or  under  my  department.  The  reason 
was  continuity.  The  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  as  I  mentioned,  was  the  one  who,  four 
years  ago,  I  believe,  was  the  chairman  of 
the  first  conference.  As  a  matter  of  conti- 
nuity—he was  familiar  with  the  organization. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  this  year,  he  was 
the  representative  once  more.  It  could  well 
be  that  another  year  it  might  be  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  who  appoints 
the   representative?    The   council   itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  they  ask  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  to  name  the  representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand 
what  the  Minister  said,  this  $35,000  goes  to 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  For  the  conference  and 
also  the  cost  of  administration,  the  cost  of 
the  secretariat. 

Mr.  Young:  Does  this  mean  then  that  the 
various  departments  who  send  representatives 
to  the  conferences  do  not  pay  the  expense  of 
the  people  there,  but  those  expenses  are 
chargeable  back  to  the  central  fund,  which 
is  built  up  by  means  of  this  vote  and  the 
votes  of  all  the  other  provincial  and  federal 
governments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  the 
expenses  of  the  representatives  would  be 
paid  by  their  respective  departments— those 
attending  the  convention  would  be  paid  by 
their  respective  departments. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  this  $35,000  goes  to  pay 
the  general  expenses  of  printing,  the  ofiBce  ex- 
penditure—all this  sort  of  thing— of  the  con- 
ference, plus  ongoing  administrative  work  for 
the  council  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the 
overall  budget  of  the  council  of  resource 
Ministers?  Is  it  roughly  the  $250,000,  of 
which  this  vote  is  13.8  per  cent,  or  are  there 
contributors  other  than  the  governments 
across  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  only  contributors 
are  the  federal  government  and  the  ten  prov- 
inces. The  only  contribution  this  province 
makes  is  the  figure  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
$35,000,  which  happens  to  be  the  last  figure, 
l)ut  in  percentage  it  is  13.8. 

Mr.  Young:  Industry  makes  no  contribution 
then  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  we  have  the  informa- 
tion on  item  7  yet?  If  not,  are  we  ready 
to  pass  vote  1101,  with  the  exception  of  item 

7? 

All    items    carried    with    the    exception    of 

7? 

On  vote   1102: 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  vote  1102,  I  would  like  to 
get  some  information  from  the  Minister  con- 
cerning duck  blinds  out  at  Long  Point  on 
Lake  Erie.  I  understand  the  government  runs 
these  blinds  and  you  pay  so  much  per  day  to 
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rent  one.  I  would  like  to  know,  what  service 
do  you  give  to  the  hunters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  set  up  the  blind 
and  manage  the  waterfall  and  we  charge  $2 
per  day  per  hunter, 

Mr.  Davison:  And  do  the  hunters  have  any 
protection?  I  understand  that  they  must  leave 
their  gun  licences  with  the  department  at  the 
time  and  they  must  come  back  and  pick  them 
up  by  6:30  in  the  evening.  Is  there  any 
control  over  this?  Does  the  department  check 
if  the  people  do  not  come  in  to  pick  up  these 
gun  licences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  There  is  control. 

Mr.  Davison:  Could  the  Minister  tell  me 
what  kind  of  control  it  is?  What  do  they  do 
if  a  person  does  not  show  up  at  6:30  to  pick 
up  his  gun  licence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  officer  would  go 
out  after  him. 

Mr.  Davison:  Yes,  well,  I  understand  last 
fall  a  chap  from  Hamilton  and  his  son  went 
out  and  rented  one  of  these  duck  blinds.  They 
spent  the  night  out  on  Lake  Erie.  They  were 
very  lucky  they  were  not  blown  right  out  in 
the  lake.  When,  finally,  the  storm  was  over, 
they  got  to  an  island.  They  came  in  the  next 
day  and  checked  with  the  department.  The 
department  said,  "Yes,  we  charge  you."  They 
were  charged  $4,  I  understood— maybe  it  was 
$2.  "We  are  supposed  to  take  a  check  on  all 
these  gun  licences  at  6.30.  But  there  is  really 
nothing  we  can  do.  We  have  not  even  a 
boat  to  go  out  and  look  for  anybody  who 
might  be  lost." 

Now,  is  this  a  fact?  Is  this  the  way  we  are 
running  these  duck  blinds  at  Long  Point? 
You  pay  for  a  licence  to  go  out  and  shoot 
ducks  and  then  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  you  ever  get  back  in  again  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  is  a  particular  in- 
stance. If  the  member  would  give  us  the 
names  of  the  persons  and  the  approximate 
dates,  we  would  be  glad  to  look  into  it  and 
let  you  know. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  can  give  you  the  names, 
Sure. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  previous 
years  I  have  meant  to  ask  who  the  two 
Mound  brothers  are  who  receive  about  $1,000 
a  week  from  the  government  under  this  vote? 
In  the  public  accounts  we  have  an  E.  R. 
Mound  for  $24,000,  and  an  S.  W.  Mound  for 


$25,000,    and   this    seems    to    be    an    annual 
amount  in  the  public  accounts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  these 
brothers  run  the  provincial  pheasant  farms 
under  contract. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  to  your  attention. 
I  know  it  was  not  in  your  department  in  the 
previous  year,  but  this  shows  some  of  the 
slipshod  ways  things  have  occurred  in  the 
past.  Grant  Duflf  of  Amherstburg,  owner  of 
Duff's  Boats  and  Baits  and  distributor  of  a 
high  percentage  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licences  in  the  local  area,  ordered  fishing 
regulations  from  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  early  last  spring.  They  arrived  all 
right,  five  cartons  of  them— or  putting  it  more 
bluntly,  thousands  of  fishing  regulation  book- 
lets. The  only  trouble  was  they  arrived  in 
December,  three  months  after  the  fishing  sea- 
son was  over.  I  know  this  would  not  happen 
under  you,  but  it  certainly  does  seem  kind 
of  funny  that  the  department  would  send  this 
out  three  months  after  the  season,  unless  you 
were  just  trying  to  unload  the  stuff.  You 
cannot  get  rid  of  it  to  the  students  that  come 
around— 

An  hon.  member:  Next  year;  just  being 
beforehand. 

Mr.  Newman:  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  They  were 
a  year  in  advance,  that  is  right! 

May  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he  is  giving  con- 
sideration to  granting  free  hunting  and  fishing 
privileges  to  senior  citizens? 

Hon.   Mr.   Brunelle:   It  is  a  nice  thought. 

Mr.  Young:  Do  not  tell  me  you  charge 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  can- 
Mr.    Newman:    Okay,    Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1102,  the  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  on  the 
record  a  copy  of  a  resolution  from  my  area 
that  had  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the 
Little  Current  hatchery.  I  did  not  get  a  com- 
ment from  the  Minister  on  that  occasion.  It 
had  to  do  with  coarse  fish  removal.  Maybe 
we  can  have  a  statement  from  the  Minister 
having  to  do  with  the  amount,  and  any  figures 
in  connection  with  restocking  of  fingerlings  in 
this  programme  as  it  is  shaping  up  for  this 
year.  :  ;:,      > 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  With  reference  to  the 
closing  of  the  fish  hatchery  at  Little  Current, 
the  reason  we  are  closing  it  is  because  it  is 
not  a  very  efficient  operation  and  we  will  be 
improving  the  one  at  Sandfield,  which  is  not 
too  far  away,  and  we  will  make  it  a  much 
more  efficient  operation. 

With  reference  to  the  availability  of  trout, 
as  you  are  probably  aware,  we  are  expanding. 
We  are  spending  $500,000  in  expansion  to 
the  fish  hatchery  at  North  Bay  and  this  will 
provide  stock  for  all  northeastern  Ontario,  or 
a  good  part  of  northeastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Has  this  not  been  allocated 
this  year  for  specific  lakes  at  this  point  now? 
Has  the  amount  of  this  stock  been  allocated 
already  for  this  year  for  specific  lakes  so  that 
you  now  know  where  this  stock  is  going  for 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  If  you  would  tell  us 
specifically  which  lakes  you  are  interested  in, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  let  you  know  what 
the  allocation  is  in  the  specific  areas. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  What  I  am  saying  is  that  it 
is  already  decided  where  the  stock  is  going. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  am  the  only  one,  but  I 
get  many  requests  from  specific  camp  owners 
on  specific  lakes  asking,  "Are  we  going  to 
get  fish  this  year  or  are  we  not?"  and  "How 
many  are  we  going  to  get?"  If  we  could 
have  some  kind  of  an  idea  what  the  pro- 
gramme is  and  where  this  is  going  in  this 
particular  year,  we  would  be  able  to  say, 
"You  are  getting  some,"  or  "You  are  not,"  or 
"We  can  make  an  approach  to  the  depart- 
ment and  ask  for  some,"  and  so  on.  But  we 
have  nothing  like  this  in  front  of  us  to  give 
us  any  kind  of  guide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  send  this  informa- 
tion when  the  fish  are  ready  to  go  out  from 
the  hatchery.  I  guess  you  are  interested  in 
the  various  lakes  in  your  own  area.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  submit  this  to  you  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  pursue  the  same  issue?  Has  the 
government  a  rotation  procedure  for  stock- 
ing? I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the 
lakes  in  what  might  be  described  as  central 
Ontario,  the  Muskoka  area  and  generally 
throughout  there,  where  fishing  quite  frankly 
is  not  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  suggesting  it  is  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  arguing  the 
contrary? 


Mr.  Boyer:  I  think  the  hon.  member  enjoys 
fishing  in  Muskoka.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
he   comes  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  say  for  every 
five  fish,  three  are  catfish  and  one  is  a  little 
bass,  and  so  on.  However,  I  will  not  go  into 
that,  I  want  to  get  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  chamber  of  commerce  is 
allowed  to  quote  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is:  Is  there  a  regular  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  government  for  stocking  fish  in 
the  heavily  fished  lakes  where  there  is  a 
great  concentration  of  summer  population 
and  a  great  deal  of  fishing,  or  is  it  just  with 
pressure— this  lake  this  year,  and  another 
lake?   Have  you  a  rotation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  What  we  have,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this:  We  carry  out  fish  surveys 
and  our  biologists  analyze  the  lakes  as  to  the 
biological  and  the  fish  aspects.  Last  summer 
we  were  doing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  about 
maybe  300  or  400  lakes  a  year.  We  should 
be  doing  more.  There  is  tremendous  pres- 
sure for  us  to  be  doing  more  but  we  are 
limited  to  the  amount  of  personnel  we  have 
available.  I  would  like  to  mention,  for  in- 
stance, in  my  own  riding,  Remi  Lake  is  a 
walleye  area.  One  pound  of  female  walleye 
will  reproduce  from  25,000  to  30,000  eggs. 
So  I  mention  that  walleye  are  very  prolific. 

However,  as  to  your  question  about  the 
restocking,  it  is  based  on  the  biological 
assessment  and  as  we  carry  out  more  and 
more  of  these  lake  surveys  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  decide  which  lakes  should  be 
restocked,  what  species  in  certain  lakes.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  restock  them  with  say,  trout, 
if  they  are  not  deep  enough  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  not  the  required  temper- 
ature.   This  is  done  on  biological  assessment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  item  4 
—the  grant  to  the  Jack  Miner  migratory  bird 
foundation— a  traditional  grant  that  the  prov- 
ince makes  year  after  year,  or  is  the  founda- 
tion still  in  need  of  this  grant,  or  does  the 
Minister  or  his  department  feel  that  it  is 
fulfilling  such  a  public  service  that  they 
should  continue  to  make  the  grant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  $3,000  is  an 
annual  grant  every  year.  Last  year  we  made 
a  substantial  grant  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  comfort  station.  I  believe  it  was 
$30,000. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister— would 
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he  have  the  information  available  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  fish  out  of  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Great  Lakes  in  the  province  last  year? 
I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  of  the 
Minister.  Maybe  he  is  not  well  aware  that 
the  perch  in  Lake  Erie  comes  under  the  fed- 
eral price  support  board  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. I  understand  that  it  was  just 
arranged  for  one  year,  and  they  have  now  a 
ten  cent  floor  price  on  perch.  But  it  expires, 
I  understand,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer. 
Does  the  provincial  government  take  part, 
in  regard  to  this  federal  price  support  board, 
or  does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
are  all  the  lakes  under  this  federal  price 
support  board  at  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  it  is 
purely  a  federal  arrangement. 

Mr.  Spence:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  I  am  advised  that  it  is 
purely  a  federal  arrangement.  You  were  ask- 
ing about  the  production  of  fish  in  Lake  Erie. 
The  last  figures  we  have  available  are  for 
1965:  yellow  perch,  18,603,000  pounds; 
sheepshead,  898,000  pounds;  smelts,  11,711,- 
000  pounds;  white  bass,  2,611,000  pounds; 
yellow  pickerel,  346,000  pounds;  and  other 
species,  920,000  pounds— making  a  total  catch 
of  35,096,000  pounds  for  a  total  value  of 
$3,309,000. 

Mr.  Spence:  Production  is  up  from  last 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  These  figures  were  for 
1965  and  they  are  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  1964.  For  instance,  dollar  value 
for  1964  was  $2,377,000  and  1965  was  $3,- 
309,000-practically  $1  milhon  more  in  1965 
over  1964. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  this 
10-cent  floor  price  on  fish  in  Lake  Erie  has 
been  a  grand  thing  for  the  fishermen— it  has 
been  a  great  help.  I  understand  it  has  not 
cost  the  federal  government  one  cent.  Last 
year,  about  this  time,  they  were  getting  three 
cents  a  pound.  This  year  it  never  went  under 
10  cents.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  the  federal  government  has  done  for 
the  Lake  Erie  commercial  fishermen. 

Are  all  the  lakes  under  this  price  support 
board  at  Ottawa,  would  the  Minister  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  they 
are. 

Mr.  Renwick,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  referring 
specifically  to  item  7,  the  grant  to  the  Ontario 


council  of  commercial  fisheries.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Thunder  Bay  association,  that 
is,  one  of  the  district  associations  of  that  asso- 
ciation—made a  representation  to  the  govern- 
ment about  the  pollution  of  Nipigon  Bay.  The 
report  as  I  saw  it  was  that  the  Thunder  Bay 
association  at  the  Lakehead  stated  that  pollu- 
tion of  Nipigon  Bay  by  a  paper  mill  has 
destroyed  the  most  productive  pickerel  and 
whitefish  grounds  causing  losses  to  commer- 
cial fishermen  of  more  than  $1  million  in  the 
past  several  years.  The  association  said  it  has 
complained  about  the  situation  for  six  years 
but  that  it  has  become  worse  to  the  extent 
that  the  area  of  water  is  now  non-productive. 
The  non-productive  area  of  water  is  now 
15  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide  and  is  in- 
creasing in  size.  The  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  samplings  taken  last  year  indi- 
cated a  phenol  content  as  high  as  800  parts 
per  billion  whereas  the  Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission  allowable  standards  are  a 
maximum  of  five  parts  per  billion,  the  associa- 
tion said.  I  wonder  whether  the  Minister  has 
any  comment  about  whether  anything  has 
been  done  or  is  being  done  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
about  the  pollution  of  Nipigon  Bay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  At  this  time  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  that  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission  and  find  out  what  is  being 
done  or  proposed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all  I  have  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions of  the  Minister.  I  may  have  to  wait  for 
my  answers.  One  is,  I  was  wondering  what 
the  increase  in  deer-hunting  licences  had 
been  between,  possibly,  the  years  1945  and 
1966.  If  the  Minister  and  his  staff  have  that 
information,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to 
have  it. 

Second,  I  was  wondering  under  what  vote 
or  what  item  we  were  going  to  cover  the 
$270,000  that  the  Minister  mentioned  in  his 
statement  to  the  House  on  April  10  with  re- 
gard to  the  improving  of  the  deer  range  in 
the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  deer  licences  sold 
for  1965  were  130,636  to  residents. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  now  speaking  on 
wildlife  under  vote  1102? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Is  this  under  1102? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  had  passed  vote  1102 
and  I  was  just  asking  the  nature  of  your  re- 
marks. 
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Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  had  stood  up  in  an  endeavour  to 
speak  on  that  vote.  I  would  still  like  to  make 
an  observation  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  House,  as  long  as  we  do  not  open  up  the 
vote.   The  member  for  Muskoka. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
give  the  hon.  member  the  figures  for  the  deer 
licences  sold  in  the  year  1965?  The  resident 
licences  were  130,636  and  the  non-resident 
were  7,242.  In  the  previous  year,  1964,  there 
were  124,182,  and  the  non-residents  were 
6,562.  1965  is  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  the  figures  available,  so  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  6,000  resident  licences,  and  an  in- 
crease of  about  1,000  in  the  non-resident 
licences  for  the  same  year  1965  over  1964. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minis- 
ter's statement  of  April  10  in  the  House  was 
received  by  the  people  and  possibly  the  hunt- 
ing areas  of  this  province  with  mixed  feehngs. 
First  of  all,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  pro- 
gramme he  announced  at  that  time  goes  far 
enough  in  solving  the  problems  at  hand,  with 
regard  to  the  wolf  and  the  deer  population. 
I  might  begin  by  saying  that  we  do  want  to 
lay  to  rest  the  fears  that  the  naturalists  and 
others  may  have  when  some  of  them  feel  that 
there  is  a  segment  of  the  population  in  the 
province  that  feels  the  wolf  should  be  exter- 
minated. We  do  not,  at  least  I  do  not,  for 
one  moment  support  this  programme,  because 
we  all  do  know  that  the  wolf  has  a  part  to 
play  in  nature. 

I  was  trying  to  get  the  figure  of  the  number 
of  hunters  who  took  out  licences  in  this  prov- 
ince, say  20  years  ago,  and  the  number  that 
took  them  out  at  the  most  recent  season.  We 
do  know  that  the  number  of  hunters  hunting 
(leer  is  increasing  tremendously  each  year. 
Between  1964  and  1965  we  see  we  had  an 
increase  in  resident  hunters  alone,  of  some 
6,000.  This  again  proves  that  we  have  come 
to  the  stage  where  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
both  the  hunter  and  the  wolf— I  should  add, 
in  its  present  numbers. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  wolf  posed 
no  problem  whatsoever  as  far  as  the  hunter 
was  concerned.  But  today  that  is  not  the 
situation,  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  hunters.  From  the  area  that  I  rep- 
resent, our  first  concern  is  for  people,  and 
when  the  livelihood  of  those  people  Is  affected 
we  feel  that  action  must  be  taken.  And  the 
liveliliood  of  certain  of  our  people  is  being 
affected.  The  marginal  has  been  driven  out 
of  the  sheep-raising  business  because  he  fears 
that  the  wolf  is   going  to  come  along  some 


night  and  deplete  his  sheep  herd  drastically 
and  this  has  often  been  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  tourist  and  rec- 
reational area,  and  we  have  many  people  in 
the  business  who  cater  to  the  hmiters  and 
who  are  just  not  receiving  any  bookings  for 
the  coming  season  whatsoever.  We  know 
there  are  too  many  wolves  at  the  present  time 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  hunters 
that  are  going  afield.  We  have  to  realize,  too, 
that  in  recent  years  with  the  snow  machines 
wandering  all  over  Ontario  into  places  that 
were  inaccessible  a  few  years  ago,  there  is 
more  evidence  of  wolf-kills  than  there  was 
possibly  five  and  ten  years  ago. 

We  are  aware  of  that  side  of  the  picture. 
But  I  felt  that  we  should  have  gone  much 
further  in  our  wolf  control  programme  that 
the  Minister  announced  on  April  10.  We 
know  that  the  present  predator-control  pro- 
gramme, which  he  says  will  be  increased  and 
stepped  up  in  the  coming  months,  is  adequate 
in  certain  areas.  I  know  that  in  the  Tweed 
forest  district  this  particular  programme  will 
serve  the  needs  of  that  area  very  well,  but  it 
certainly  will  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  Renfrew  county,  the  district  of 
Nipissing.  The  member  for  Parry  Sound  is 
not  in  his  seat  at  the  present  time  but  I  also 
know  that  it  will  not  serve  the  needs  of  that 
area.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  for  Muskoka 
because  the  member  for  that  district  is  here 
and  will  possibly  be  saying  a  word  on  the 
same  topic  in  a  few  moments,  but  I  would 
say  to  the  Minister  and  his  staff  that  where 
this  programme  may  be  workable  in  the 
Tweed  and  possibly  other  forest  districts,  it  is 
certainly  not  workable  in  the  areas  that  I  have 
mentioned,  namely  Pembroke,  and  the  Parry 
Sound  and  North  Bay  districts. 

He  outlined  in  that  programme  on  April  10 
that  we  would  be  spending  $270,000  annually 
to  improve  the  deer  range  and  the  deer  herds. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  how  it  would 
be  economically  good  sense  to  spend  $270,- 

000  to  improve  deer  ranges  and  improve  the 
herds  if  we  are  not  going  to  do  more  to  con- 
trol the  wolf  in  the  areas  I  mentioned.  I 
wonder  what  the  real  aim  of  the  programme 
is— to  provide  more  deer  for  the  hunter  or 
provide  adequate  food  for  the  wolf?  However, 

1  am  hopeful  that  this  is  only  a  beginning  and 
a  more  comprehensive  i^rogramme  will  be  an- 
nounced and  put  into  effect  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

Now  we  want  to  take  a  look  at  this  wolf 
bounty.  I  for  one  do  not  care  what  they  are 
doing  in  any  state  in  the  union  south  of  the 
border,  or  Alaska,  or  any  other  of  the  prov- 
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inces,  I  am  concerned  with  what  we  are  doing 
here.  In  Ontario  we  have  a  record  and  a  his- 
tory of  being  first  in  many  things  and  we  do 
not  have  to  make  comparisons  with  other 
states  or  other  jurisdictions  when  we  are  plan- 
ning a  programme. 

If  the  wolf  bounty  does  not  work  in  those 
states  or  the  other  provinces,  or  if  they  do  not 
see  fit  to  pay  it,  then  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
that  is  their  business;  but  we  realize  that  back 
in  1920— some  40  to  45  years  ago— this  prov- 
ince paid  a  bounty  of  $25.  Now  $25  in  the 
dirty  thirties,  during  the  depression,  was  a 
nice  bit  of  money;  here  in  the  affluent  sixties 
we  have  the  same  rate  of  wolf  bounty,  $25. 
I  am  sure  that  if  it  was  worth  $25  when  the 
wolf  was  not  the  problem  he  is  today,  then  it 
certainly  is  worth  an  awful  lot  more  money 
now. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  might  buy 
D'^rt  of  it.  that- as  I  outlined  a  little  earlier— 
the  problem  is  not  as  acute  in  some  areas  as 
it  is  in  others.  Perhaps  the  department,  the 
Minister  and  his  people,  might  consider  desig- 
nating certain  areas  where  this  bounty  would 
be  increased. 

I  know  the  programme  may  have  some  bad 
points,  some  pitfalls,  and  so  on,  but  certainly 
we  have  to  gamble  to  some  extent  if  we  are 
going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problem. 
So  I  for  one  could  not  support  this  vote  1102 
for  our  wolf  control  programme  and  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  wolf  bounty  paid  by  the  province. 

I  will  use  this  opportunity  to  suggest  to  the 
Minister  and  his  staff  that  they  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  people  in  our  area  feel 
and  bring  out  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme, which  I  am  sure  will  do  something 
to  solve  the  situation.  Certainly  I  cannot  see 
why  we  should  or  can  spend  $270,000  to  im- 
prove the  deer  ranges  if  we  are  going  to  leave 
the  wolf  there  in  present  numbers  to  feed  on 
the  improved  herds  that  the  Minister  is  trying 
to  achieve. 

Mr.  Boyer:  I  feel  that  I  must  support  the 
reasonable  statements  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Renfrew  South  has  just  presented  to  you. 
The  Minister's  statement  earlier  this  session  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  deer  range  was 
welcome,  I  feel,  because  the  range  has  been 
limited  by  changing  conditions.  We  have  a 
more  efiFective  forest  fire  protection  service, 
which  means  that  the  browse  which  grows  up 
after  a  fire,  providing  the  food  for  deer  is 
much  more  limited  in  area  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  therefore  the  decision  to  improve  the 
range  area  by  18,000  acres  per  year  so  that 


there  can  be  more  food  for  the  deer  is  com- 
mendable. 

I  understand  that  in  the  past  year  there  has 
been  work  of  this  type  in  the  Parry  Sound 
forestry  district,  which  includes  my  own 
riding,  to  the  extent  of  about  9,000  acres.  I 
certainly  welcome  that,  but  this  really  takes 
the  place  of  lumbering  activity  and  of  forest 
fire  depredation;  therefore  I  still  feel  there  is 
a  place  in  that  part  of  the  province  for  the 
wolf  bounty  and  for  a  determined  programme 
of  predator  control. 

I  should,  of  course,  commend  the  govern- 
ment, for  retaining  the  wolf  bounty.  I  point 
out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  Liberal  Op- 
position spokesman,  one  year  ago,  said  this  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  "Let  us  do  the  manful 
thing,  the  sensible,  reasonable  and  just  thing" 
—that  is  in  his  opinion— "and  do  away  with 
the  bounty". 

I  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  this  afternoon.  I  regret  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  in  his  place. 
I  would  have  liked  to  ask  him  if  there  is  now 
a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  because  I  know  very  well  of  the 
political  activities  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  my  own  constituency  preparatory  to 
a  nominating  convention  a  week  ago  and  the 
off"ers  that  were  made,  the  approaches  that 
were  made  to  various  men  to  see  if  they 
would  stand  as  candidate  on  this  one  great 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  activity  is  quite  different 
from  the  statement  made  one  year  ago  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this  House. 
Therefore  it  was  my  hope  that  I  might  have 
been  able  to  ask  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
if  his  party  was  changing  its  policy  in  this 
respect.  I  would  think,  sir,  that  a  wolf 
bounty  is  not  required  in  every  part  of  this 
province,  but  it  certainly  is  required  in  a 
number  of  sections,  and  therefore  I  support 
it.  I  take  into  account  the  remarks  that  were 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South, 
that  the  amount  was  established  many  years 
ago  and  it  would  be  helpful  if  it  were  now 
increased.  But  with  this,  I  think  that  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  must  still, 
with  its  own  forces,  carry  out  a  determined 
programme  of  predator  control  with  respect 
to  wolves  and  coyotes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
member  for  Muskoka  seemed  a  little  bit  con- 
fused. Last  year,  I  was  the  official  critic  of 
this  department  and  my  stand  was  the  same 
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last    year.     This    year    I    think    he    did    not 
read  far  enough  into  Hansard,  maybe. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  remark  that  I  read  came  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.   Farquhar:    He   is  not  the   spokesman. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Does  he  speak  for  the  Liberal 
Party  or  not?  Can  we  accept  his  remarks  as 
Liberal  policy  or  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  much  as  anybody  does.  He 
is   one   of  the   many   \oices. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  However,  I  think  that  the 
important  thing  to  do  is  to  stand  and  vote  on 
occasions  when  you  are  faced  with  this  kind 


of  a  decision,  and  of  course  in  the  commit- 
tee I  did  just  that.  Last  year  I  introduced 
the  wolf  question  and  spoke  in  the  same  way 
that  I  am  about  to  speak  now.  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  support  of  what  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South  had  to  say,  including  the 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  Minister's  state- 
ment had  not  gone  far  enough. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Does   the   member   expect 
to  be  long? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Longer  than  90  seconds. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  About  ten  minutes. 

It  being  6  of  the   clock,  the   House  took 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDS 

AND  FORESTS 

(Continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1102.  I  think  the 
member  for  Algoma-Manitouhn  was  finish- 
ing when  we  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  you  left  the  chair  at  six  o'clock, 
I  had  stated  my  position  on  the  matter  of 
wolf  control,  in  spite  of  some  oblique  refer- 
ences to  a  nominating  convention  in  Mus- 
koka.  There  may  be  further  discussion  of 
this  matter,  but  I  wish  to  draw  the  Minister's 
attention  to  page  32  of  his  annual  report 
and  I  want  to  talk  for  a  minute  about  the  deer 
habitat  improvement  projects. 

I  notice  that  in  Pembroke  there  were  some- 
thing like  11  projects  covering  an  area  of 
2,455  acres;  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  two,  covering 
an  area  of  134  acres;  in  Tweed— and  so  on. 
But  I  do  not  see  any  reference  to  projects, 
big  or  small,  in  the  area  that  I  come  from  on 
Manitoulin  Island  which,  as  you  know,  is 
extensively  hunted  and  is  certainly  feeling 
the  effects  of  that  extensive  hunting. 

In  North  Bay,  for  instance,  there  were  two 
projects,  covering  an  area  of  40  acres,  and 
in  Parry  Sound,  four,  for  9,068  acres. 

What  is  this  pattern?  What  is  the  explan- 
ation? Why  are  certain  areas  picked  out  for 
these  projects  and  not  others?  And  why,  for 
instance,  could  we  not  have  had  some  activity 
with  respect  to  improving  the  deer  habitat  in 
an  area  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  that  needs 
it  so  badly? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  one 
of  the  reasons,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  very 
little  Crown  land.  Most  of  these  areas  you 
see  in  this  annual  report,  on  page  32  that 
you  refer  to,  is  Crown  land.  However,  we 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  look  at  your  area 
and  see  what  we  can  do  to  increase  the  deer 
population;  certainly  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  help  you. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  if  this  vote  of  $60,000  represents 
an  increase  in  the  allocation  for  wolf  bounty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  has  been  the  same 
for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  last  two  years!  I  want  to 
remind  the  hon.  Minister  that  his  predecessor 
in  this  House,  I  think  about  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  record  will  disclose,  promised 
that  this  bounty  would  be  abolished  entirely. 
Now  what  does  the  hon.  gentleman  have  to 
say  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  I  certainly  would  like  to 
remain  alive  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  was  to 
eliminate  the  wolf  bounty  I  may  not  be 
around.  No,  to  come  on  a  more  serious  vein, 
there  are,  as  you  may  know,  different  views  on 
the  wolf  bounty.  Our  bioloists  feel  that  the 
wolf  bounty  does  not  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  However,  we  still  have  it  this 
year  and  it  is  under  review  every  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  share  the  trepidation  of 
those  local  people  in  this  Legislature  as  he 
apparently  does.  I  state  my  position  that  I 
am  unequivically  and  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  killing  of  this  animal  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  opinion  is  widely 
shared  in  this  province.  I  hope  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  will  forgive  me 
for  revealing  that  he  told  me  that  the  largest 
amount  of  mail  he  had  ever  got  on  one  sub- 
ject was  on  the  subject  of  wolves. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
and  six  million  others  over  provincial  TV. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  shake  my 
finger  like  the  Minister  of  social  and  family- 
whatever  it  is  called  now.  He  told  me  that 
he  got  over  1,700  letters  from  people  in  this 
province  when  this  business  was  disgracefully 
mooted  in  the  fashion  that  it  was  in  the 
game  and  fish  committee  downstairs.  I  re- 
eret  that  I  was  not  there.  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee. 

Had  I  been  aware  of  the  meeting  of  that 
committee  and  had  my  timetable  permitted, 
I  would  have  been  there  in  order  that  there 
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would  have  been  one  voice  raised  in  sane 
and  reasonable  terms,  because  I  am  told  that 
really  it  was  a  disgraceful  performance  as 
human  beings,  and  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature got  up  and  tried  to  outdo  each  other 
in  railing  against  this  poor  dumb   animal. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Dumli? 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  dumb  animal. 

Mr.  Whitney:  You  should  try  to  catch  one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  dumb  animal,  one  that 
has  not  got  as  highly  developed  organism  in 
the  cranial  space  as  some  members  of  the 
human  race,  and  I  do  not  want  to  reflect 
upon  any. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Be  careful,  you 
niiiy  be  talking  about  yourself. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  may  be.  I  will  be  willing  to 
couch  what  I  have  to  say  in  terms  of  modesty. 
But  I  was  somewhat  nourished  by  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  defender  of  the  wolves,  an 
outstanding  biologist— he  must  be  because  he 
is  employed  by  the  University  of  Toronto- 
took  the  trouble  to  write  me  on  March  17  to 
tell  me  that  my  presence  was  missed  at  that 
committee  meeting  on  that  black  Wednesday, 
when  homo  sapiens  was  no  longer  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  reason. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  We 
missed  you  this  afternoon,  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  was  working  in  the  by- 
election  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  got  some  work  done 
over  the  weekend  in  the  by-election  too! 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  1,700  letters  that  the 
Prime  Minister  got  reflect  nothing  less  than 
a  deep  love  among  our  people  for  things 
natural;  for  natural  life  and  scenic  grandeurs 
of  this  province.  And  I  imagine  that  many  of 
the  people  who  wrote  to  him  are  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  wolf  in  its  natural  habitat 
or  will  never  expect  to  see  one.  But  their 
natural  human  sympathy  cries  out  in  favour 
of  this  animal  that  is  the  victim  of  the  human 
predator.  Note  the  way  I  put  that,  the  human 
predator.   The   roles  have   been  reversed. 

The  wolf  is  no  longer  the  predator,  it  is 
the  human  animal,  with  all  the  best  wea- 
pons tliat  modern  science  can  devise.  Did  you 
ever  see  them  when  they  start  out  for  the 
bush  nowadays?  The  telescopic  sights  and  the 


high  powered  ammunition  and  extremely 
accurate  weapons;  they  set  out  to  search  out 
this  dumb  animal   and   seek  to  destroy  him. 

I  have  further  advantage  of  reading  that 
remarkable  essay,  and  I  wonder  how  many 
have  read  it,  written  by  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  who  is  both  young  in  mind  and  in 
other  habits  of  human  existence.  One  ob- 
serves that  he  wrote  for  the  year  book  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  under  the  title,  "A  Wilderness  Bill  of 
Rights,"  in  which  he  discusses  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  expert  that  he  is,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  cecology  of  our  wilderness 
area. 

He  points  out  the  fact  that  it  is  so  little 
understood  that  all  forms  of  animal  hfe  in 
their  natural  state,  are  dependent  one  upon 
the  other.  Interestingly,  that  is  discussed  also 
from  a  very  well  informed,  and  a  very  intelli- 
gent point  of  view  by  Aubrey  in  his  recent 
best  seller,  The  Territorial  Imperative. 

So  those  that  rail  against  the  wolves  and 
demand  action  by  the  government  to  elimi- 
nate him,  do  so  without  the  understanding  of 
what  they  might  do  to  the  balance  of  nature, 
by  eliminating  or  decimating  the  ranks  of 
this  imporant  member  of  the  wilderness 
balance. 

The  wolf  has  been  around  a  long  time  in 
our  wilderness  areas.  The  biologists  say,  and 
say  with  great  authority,  that  he  plays  an 
important  part  in  keeping  things  in  even 
balance.  Interesting  enough,  I  think  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  his  historical  prestige. 

After  all,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  three 
great  civilizations  of  mankind  rather  put  the 
wolf  on  a  high  pedestal,  did  they  not,  when 
they  believed  in  mythology,  or  believed  in 
what  was  mythology,  that  the  very  founders 
of  the  city  had  been  suckled  by  a  wolf.  So 
for  myself,  I  am  willing  to  accord  to  that 
beast  of  the  wilds,  a  very  majestic  quality 
and  am  far  from  believing,  because  there  is 
no  evidence  to  support  it,  that  he  really  hurts 
the  deer  population. 

lion.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  do  not  agree  with 

that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  do  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  should  have  been 
here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  this  party  will  not  be  split 
by  reason  of  my  disagreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Oh,  I  would  not  say 

that. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  This  will  not  be  a  fundamental 
issue  in  the  next  election  campaign.  So  I  hope 
that  that  will  silence  you  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  You  fellows 
^re  all  a  bunch  of  wolves  over  there  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Not  very  much.  We 
are  all  wolves  over  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  you  are  the  only  wolf. 
There  are  a  few  sheep. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Thank  you,  sir,  you  are 
sensational. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  There  are 
a  variety  of  opinions. 

Mr.  Whicher:  An  awful  lot  of  sheep  all 
right.  Black  sheep. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  should  have  read 
your  critic's  speech  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  the  member  for  Renfrew 
South  (Mr.  Yakabuski)  ought  to  be  informed, 
if  the  message  has  not  come  home  to  him 
yet,  as  well  as  the  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr. 
Boyer),  and  the  member  for  Renfrew  North 
(Mr.  Hamilton),  that  the  government  really 
does  not  intend  to  do  anything  against  the 
wolf.  They  really  do  not  intend  to.  They  are 
playing— if  you  will  pardon  the  allusion— a  cat 
and  mouse  game. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  You  are  agreeing 
with  government  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  are- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Because  enlightened  opinion 
on  that  side  of  the  House  is  for  the  scientific 
approach,  as  opposed  to  the  irrational  —  I 
might  say  almost  non-human— approach  of 
some  hon.  members  who  want  to  arm  them- 
selves with  Sten  guns  and  get  out  and  get 
after  this  animal.  I  strongly  suspect— you 
know  you  must  never  lose  your  sense  of  hum- 
our—but I  have  seen  hunting  parties  and  if 
they  follow  the  custom  of  the  folkways,  well 
ingrained  in  North  American  hfe,  the  wolf  is 
not  in  much  danger. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  It  all  de- 
pends on  what  they  are  hunting  for,  you 
know— it  all  depends  on  what  they  are  after. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  assisted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent- 
Mr.  Singer:  What  they  are  after  is  not  in 
much  danger  either. 


Mr.  Sopha:  —that  is  assisted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, by  the  television  commercials  that  ad- 
vertise the  appropriate  product  to  take  with 
you  when  you  are  out  in  nature's  wilds.  So 
notwithstanding  the  vaccilation  of  the  gov- 
ernment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  about  the  vaccil- 
ation of  your  party?  Yours  is  a  very  interest- 
ing proposition. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mine  has  been  the  same  over 
the  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mine  has  never  altered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  How  many  of  your 
party  support  you? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  does  it  matter? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
I  have  stood  alone— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  should  have  been 
here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  should  have  heard 
what  was  said  this  afternoon  from  your  own 
party. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Will  you  support  the 
vote? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Certainly,  certainly. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  your  party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  about— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Here  we  have  the 
Walter  Gordon  thing  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
No,  we  like  the  sermon  on  the  wolves. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  catch  that  one. 
Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  discard  the  advantage 
of  the  economy  of  time  of  allowing  six  or 
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seven  debates  at  once.   That  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  setting  these  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  a  point  well 
taken. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  refrain  that  I  sing  tonight 
is  the  one  that  I  have  stated  time,  and  time 
again,  in  this  House.  To  put  the  most  direct 
and  blunt  phrase  on  it,  I  think  it  is  just  stupid 
for  legislators,  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  to  be  so  cruel  as  some  of  my  friends, 
and  particularly  my  friend,  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South,  are  about  this  poor  dumb 
animal. 

I  speak  from  a  point  of  view  of  sympathy. 
I  fully  understand  my  friend  the  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin,  and  the  position  he  takes. 
He  and  I  have  discussed  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  He  agrees  with  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  he  does  not.  I  would  not 
put  him  in  that  company.  I  think  too  much 
of  my  friend  from  Algoma-Manitoulin. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  merely  take  the  position  that 
I  call  upon  the  government  to  put  some  sub- 
stance to  its  words.  We  were  told,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  by  the  then  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wolf 
himself  in  the  sense  that  he  stood  alone— he 
was  not  averse  to  standing  alone  in  contrast 
to  the  sheep-like  subservience  of  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Why  does  the  member 
not  put  a  motion  to  amend  this  vote? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —he  had  some  of  the  character 
of  a  wolf.  And  finally,  in  his  physical  pres- 
ence it  became  completely  coextensive  with 
his  intellectual  outlook  and  he  was  like  a  lone 
wolf  down  at  the  end  of  the  chamber  before 
he  slunk  into  the  outer  darkness  and  left. 

I  had  several  ■  other  good  arguments  ready 
to  advance  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  should  tell  the 
member  for  Sudbury  that  we  did  have  some 
debate  in  connection  with  this  matter  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  you  did?  You  did  not  hear 
from  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  reopened  it  and  I  would 
ask  the  member  if  under  the  circumstances  he 
would  exercise  some  restraint. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  must  not  sit  down  without 
referring  to  my  friend,  the  member  for  York 


South.  He  wants  to  play  both  sides  of  the 
street,  as  usual,  about  it.  I  recall  his  speech 
last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  man 
the  member  is  referring  to  would  shoot  every- 
body. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  that  is  completely  in 
character.  I  recall  his  speech  as  if  it  was 
yesterday.  Last  year  he  was  for  the  wolves 
and  against  them,  all  in  the  same  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Like  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  more  like  a  fox  than  a 
wolf.  I  hope  no  one  will  tell  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  I  mentioned  it;  maybe  he  told  me 
that  in  confidence.  I  feel  very  guilty  about 
that.  He  mentioned  it  to  me,  but  he  did  not 
tell  me  to  keep  it  between  us  and  the  gate- 
post—about those  1,700  letters  he  got.  When 
I  asked  him  how  they  stacked  up,  he  said 
1,699  were  for  the  wolves  and  one  against. 
That  must  have  been  some  relative  of  the 
member  for  Renfrew  South;  maybe  it  was  his 
mother-in-law.  Well,  I  want  them  to  know 
they  have  a  champion  here  and  to  the  end  of 
time  I  am  with  the  wolves. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have 
one  question  for  the  Minister.  At  the  meet- 
ing regarding  this  question  that  has  just  been 
talked  about  by  my  colleague,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury,  rightly  or  wrongly  it  was 
passed  100  per  cent  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  something  be  done  towards 
the  eradication  of  the  wolves,  which  they  re- 
gard as  a  menace  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

My  question  is  this:  When  a  committee  acts 
in  this  way  100  per  cent  against  the  feeling 
of  the  government  of  the  day,  does  that  com- 
mittee mean  nothing  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury had  better  come  over  here. 

Mr.  Whicher:  My  friend  should  never  use 
the  word  "shoot"  around  here  because  it  is 
an  offspring  from  another  verb.  But  the  thing 
is  this:  he  mentioned  my  party,  and  may  I 
assure  the  House  leader  that  it  was  not  my 
party  who  took  the  active  part  in  this.  It  was 
taken,  ray  many  Conservatives  and  it  passed 
100  per  ceint  that  something  be  done.  Is  this 
government  so  arrogant  that  they  pay  no  at- 
tention, 'not  only  to  tlie  Opposition,  not  only 
to  the  members  of  the  NDP,  but  also  to  their 
own  very  capable  backbenchers?    Is  this  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  is  shoot- 
ing at  the  member  for  Sudbury  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Certainly  I  differ  from  the 
member  for  Sudbury,  but  you  are  differing 
with  all  of  the  members,  the  Conservative 
members,  of  that  committee;  all  of  your  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  respectfully  I  point 
out  that  was  a  very  fine  gentleman  there,  a 
very  fine  man  who  had  been  a  trapper  all  his 
life.  And  may  I  say  this,  that  perhaps  that 
trapper  had  something  on  the  ball;  perhaps 
these  members  who  are  on  the  committee 
have  something  on  the  ball,  too. 

Perhaps  biologists,  for  example,  are  not  al- 
ways right;  perhaps,  as  my  friend  the  trapper 
pointed  out  in  a  most  capable  way  and  in  a 
gentlemanly  way— and  I  wish  the  House 
leader  had  been  there  to  hear  him  when  he 
said  words  to  this  effect:  that  now  we  have 
approximately  87  biologists  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  probably  getting  roughly  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  salary,  and  before  we  had 
them  we  had  more  game  and  we  had  more 
fish  than  we  have  now. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  leader 
and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  should 
just  think  about  these  propositions.  Surely 
all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  cannot 
be  wrong.  I  respect,  of  course,  the  views  of 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Sudbury.  The 
point  is  that  he  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  on  that  committee  and  there  was  not 
one  member  of  the  committee  who  stood  up 
and  echoed  the  views  that  he  has  given  so 
capably  tonight. 

So  I  think  the  Minister  should  have  at 
least  an  excuse  tonight  for  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  investigated  this  problem 
and  who  proposition  to  the  best  of  their 
abihty;  who  have  listened  to  thousands  of 
their  constituents  who  really  sincerely  regard 
the  wolf  as  a  menace  in  this  province. 

And  I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
would  at  least  have  some  excuse  to  those  of 
us  who  voted  and  suggested  that  the  wolf 
was  a  menace  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  hke  to  say  a  word  about  this  matter.  I 
am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  having 
some  property  in  northern  Ontario,  and  this 
question  comes  up  from  time  to  time. 

The  way  some  of  the  speakers  have  spoken 
today,  one  would  think  that  you  could  come 
up  with  an  absolute  yes  or  no  answer  to  this 
problem.  The  fact  is  that  you  cannot.  There 
are  different  degrees  of  menace  and  abuse 
and  of  threat,  however  you  want  to  put  this 


subject.  In  the  natural  context  the  wolf  is  a 
desirable  species  of  animal  and  many  of  us 
support  its  maintenance  and  well-being. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  extreme  situ- 
ations and  they  apply  equally  well  to  whether 
the  animal  be  a  dog  or  some  other  species 
where  the  situation  gets  out  of  hand.  It  is  a 
matter  of  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  situ- 
ation, having  in  mind  the  laws  of  nature  as 
well  as  the  protection  of  childrpn  and  of  other 
animals  which  also  are  desirable  and  useful 
to  the  economy. 

I  do  not  think  any  absolute  line  can  be 
drawn  in  the  matter  and  I  do  not  think  one 
can  speak  and  pit  one  group  of  people  against 
another  group  of  people  with  respect  to  the 
views  they  might  hold  on  this  subject.  I 
think  it  is  something  that  has  to  be  ap- 
proached calmly  and  reasonably  and  with  a 
lot  of  consideration  being  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  go  ahead  with 
vote   1103- 

Mr.  Whitney:  Having  had  some  experience 
with  the  depredations  of  coyotes  or  brush 
wolves,  and  having  spoken  about  this  matter 
previously,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  entire  sub- 
ject can  be  passed  without  making  a  few 
additional  remarks. 

In  the  beginning,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
efforts  of  the  conservation  officers  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  have  been 
most  helpful  to  me.  Last  year  I  had  coyotes 
—and  this  picture  is  of  one  of  them— there  was 
a  smaller  one  that  escaped  but  we  believe  it 
was  shot  during  the  winter.  These  animals 
killed  some  30  ewes  that  would  have  had 
lambs  to  be  sold  early  in  the  spring,  and  this 
meant  a  loss  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

I  had  people  hired  at  night  to  watch  them. 
I  had  to  come  home  from  Quebec  city  when 
I  was  serving  on  a  committee.  I  have  done  a 
lot  of  things  to  try  to  prevent  this  loss,  in- 
cluding bringing  them  up  near  the  barns  every 
night.  All  these  things  were  taking  place  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  as  long  as  anyone 
was  watching,  nothing  would  happen.  But 
when  you  ceased  watching  at  ten  o'clock, 
eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock,  just  give  them 
an  hour  or  two  of  darkness  and  there  would 
be  two  or  three  ewes  killed  during  that  time. 

In  fact,  they  killed  some  30  ewes  in  that 
space  of  time.  And  they  did  not  kill  them  for 
food,  because  they  simply  cut  their  throats; 
took  out  one  bite  in  order  to  get  the  blood 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  carcass.  So  they  killed 
for  the  sheer  joy  of  killing.  And  when  they 
refer  to  these  poor  dumb  animals,  it  really 
makes  the  tears  run  down  your  cheeks  to 
hear  the  member  for  Sudbury— 
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Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  the  House 
leader? 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  would  like  to  show  these 
people  some  of  the  depredations  of  these 
animals,  and  if  they  could  see  for  themselves 
they  might  have  an  entirely  different  feeling. 
But  no,  some  of  the  people  writing  in  the 
papers  and  periodicals  picture  this  as  a  poor 
tracked-down  animal,  being  besieged  by  man- 
kind and  so  on,  and  being  destroyed  com- 
pletely. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  coyote  was  unknown  in 
Prince  Edward  county.  These  animals  have 
spread  from  their  natural  habitat  all  across 
this  province  and  here  are  hundreds  of  people 
who  want  this  to  continue.  Of  course,  the 
other  side  of  the  story  is  not  being  told.  That 
is  the  reason  why  people  do  not  know.  As 
the  memlicr  said,  they  have  never  seen  these 
animals,  they  have  not  seen  what  they  do  and 
it  is  utterly  ridiculous  for  the  people  to 
be  misled  by  statements  of  people  who 
are  so  ignorant  on  the  subject  in  point  of 
view  of  fact. 

I  would  like  to  send  my  hon.  friend,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  animal  that  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  all  this  damage. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Have  you  got  one  for  the 
House  leader  too,  he  is  the  man  with  the 
say. 

Mr.  Whitney:  He  has  already  seen  it. 
However,  what  I  know  about  may  not  be 
general     throughout     the    province,     as    the 
House  leader  has  said.  And  I  would  say- 
Mr.    Whicher:    Do    not   make    excuses    for 


Mr.  Whitney:  No  excuses  whatever,  I  am 
referring  to  experiences  of  which  I  know,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  know  it  all  throughout 
this  province  as  some  people  seem  to  think 
they  do,  and  I  think  that  was  the  point  of 
the  argument  of  the  House  leader.  But  I  do 
say  that  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  have  been  very  sympathetic;  they 
have  done  a  great  deal;  they  have  tried  to 
encourage  trapping  and  hunting  and  a  number 
of  wolves  in  Prince  Edward  county  were 
killed  through  their  efforts. 

I  appreciate  their  efforts  very  much.  I 
would  say  that  the  losses— I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  suffered  loss— the  losses  in  Prince 
Edward  county  were  so  great,  that  earlier 
this  year  the  county  council  of  Prince  Edward 
county-wide— originally  there  were  some 
bounties  by  townships,  but  now  it  is  county- 
wide— offered   to   pay   a   bounty   of   $75   per 


wolf  for  any  one  they  were  satisfied  was 
destroyed  within  the  county  borders. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  out  of  that 
$75  bounty  that  was  being  paid  by  the 
county.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests was  only  contributing  40  per  cent  of  $25 
for  a  wolf  over  three  months  of  age,  and  40 
per  cent  of  $15  for  a  wolf  under  three  months 
of  age. 

I  maintain  that  in  cases  of  that  kind  where 
there  is  a  real  need,  the  amount  of  that 
bounty  was  insufficient  and  I  did  suggest  that 
at  the  very  least.  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  should  pay  50  per  cent  of  the 
liounty  that  is  being  paid  by  the  municipali- 
ties and,  in  some  cases  more,  as  well  as  carry 
out  this  intensified  hunting  programme. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  about  the  bal- 
ance of  nature.  What  is  the  predator  on 
wolves?  I  know  of  none  except  man.  Man 
ever  increasingly  hunts  deer,  the  deer  are 
ever  increasingly  hunted  by  the  wolf  also, 
and  yet,  what  is  there  in  a  natural  way  that 
keeps  the  wolf  population  in  balance?  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything,  that  is  the  reason 
they  are  spreading  all  over  the  province. 

And  here  we  have  these  people  who  let 
this  go  on  and  say  "Just  give  up  your  farms 
and  let  the  wolves  have  them.  Do  not  go  into 
livestock,  do  not  try  to  do  anything,  the  poor 
wolf  deserves  a  living".  I  would  say  if  we 
could  get  them  all  up  to  Sudbury,  I  would 
not  worry  about  it,  but  down  where  I  am, 
I  am  not  happy  with  them. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  I  will 
help  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Unfortunately,  you  cannot 
touch  them,  they  are  a  bit  too  wily. 

Mr.  Worton:  Put  some  salt  on  their  tails. 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  do  feel  that  this  situation 
has  been  treated  in  a  ridiculous  way.  The 
idea  that  the  wolf  can  be  eleminated  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  The  wolf,  when  it  has  made  its 
choice,  does  not  pick  the  poorest  sheep— one 
that  was  ready  to  die  anyway— it  did  not 
take  anything  like  that. 

It  took  the  very  choice  ones;  the  idea  they 
would  eliminate  only  the  old  deer,  I  think,  is 
ridiculous.  I  think  the  hunter  is  going  to 
shoot  the  first  deer  he  sees,  he  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  be  selective.  But  I  think 
the  wolf  can  stalk  the  deer,  wait  his  oppor- 
tunity and  then  take  the  choice  one  of  the 
whole  bunch.  So  as  far  as  balancing  nature, 
I  disagree  with  the  biologists,  and  I  disagree 
with  those  who  argue  that  no  effort  should 
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be  made  to  have  a  bounty  in  order  to  control 
wolves. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  one  disagrees,  let  the 
record  disclose  that  when  wolves  are  preda- 
tors upon  the  husbandry  of  man  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  and  attack  the  sheep  popula- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  controlled.  But  they 
ought  to  be  controlled  through  that  device 
that  the  department  provides,  the  predator 
control  unit,  and  they  should  be  sent  in  in 
order  to  keep  the  wolves  or  coyotes  under 
control. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  that  for  a  moment. 
I  am  talking  about  the  balance  of  nature 
in  the  wilderness  areas  with  which  I  have 
some  familiarity.  I  grew  up  hearing  tales 
of  the  lore  of  the  wolf  and,  from  my  earliest 
age  of  comprehension,  I  can  recall  my  father 
talking  about  the  famous  $100  prize  that  had 
been  put  up  by  the  newspaper  man,  Curran, 
of  the  city  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart),  and  it  was  never  claimed. 

That  was  a  prize  for  an  authentic  story 
of  an  attack  by  a  wolf  upon  a  human  being. 
I  prefer  to  base  my  beliefs  on  the  rational 
judgment  of  people  like  Douglas  H.  Pimlott 
of  the  department  of  zoology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  It  is  not  persuasive  for  the 
member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  to  get  up 
in  his  place  in  the  House,  even  if  he  is  sent 
here  by  10,000  votes,  it  is  not  suflBcient  to 
persuade  one,  for  him  to  get  up,  and  say, 
"I  disagree  with  the  biologists",  because 
people  of  rational  understanding  cannot 
accept  a  statement  such  as  that  except  with 
a  grain  of  salt  to  make  it  swallowable. 

Mr.  Whitney:  If  I  might  say  a  word,  sir, 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  that. 
A  few  years  ago,  that  same  biologist  that  the 
member  mentioned,  took  a  walk  across  the 
sandbanks  beach  in  Prince  Edward  county 
and   argued   against  it   being  made   a   park. 

He  said  that  it  should  be  left  in  its  natural 
state— when  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  had 
had  custody  of  that  sand  and  had  planted 
trees  and  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  over 
30  years.  Therefore,  I  am  not  persuaded  to 
utterly  ignore  my  own  judgment,  my  own 
knowledge  and  my  own  experience  of  things 
that  I  have  seen,  and  rely  on  the  biologist 
the  member  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  fine,  that  is  the  end 
of  it  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  thing  will 
be  put  away  for  another  year.  If  I  am  back 
next  year,  I  will  not  miss  for  all  the  tea  in 
China,  the  meeting  of  the  fish  and  game 
committee. 


I  will  be  there  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
the  wolf  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
I  can  escape  with  my  life.  I  am  going  to  send 
this  photograph  back  to  my  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Prince  Edward-Lennox,  and  I  ask 
him  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  because  it  could 
defeat  the  government  if  what  is  in  that 
picture  got  abroad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  problem 
really  amounts  as  to  whether  you  call  a 
wolf,    "wolf". 

Vote  1102  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  proceeding  with 
vote  1103,  could  we  revert  back  to  item  7 
in  1101;  the  Minister  has  some  information 
on  that  item  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon  I  mentioned  that  I  would  get  in- 
formation on  Indian  treaty  No.  9,  which 
dates  back  to  1904.  By  an  agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  Ontario  made  in  1894, 
Canada  agreed  that  Ontario  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  making  of  future  treaties  with 
Indians,  and  such  treaties  should  be  made 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  Ontario. 

In  1904,  Canada  proposed  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  in  northwestern 
Ontario  and  it  was  proposed  to  offer  the 
Indians  an  initial  gratuity  and  annuity  of 
$4,00  per  person.  It  further  proposed  that 
ordinary  educational  facilities  for  day  school 
be  provided  on  the  reserves. 

A  treaty  was  made  in  1905  between  the 
Indians  and  Canada,  and  by  an  agreement 
of  that  year,  Ontario  gave  her  concurrence, 
and  further  agreed,  that  Ontario  would  pay 
an  initial  payment  of  $8  and  annuity  of  $4.00 
thereafter. 

This  treaty  covered  the  area  between  the 
height  of  land  and  the  Albany  River.  The 
area  north  of  the  Albany  was  similarly  dealt 
with  in  1928  by  the  treaty  known  as  the 
"Adhesions  to  Treaty  Nine". 

In  summary,  these  treaties  were  made  by 
the  federal  authorities.  Ontario's  participa- 
tion comes  under  the  1894  agreement  where- 
by Ontario  has  undertaken  to  pay  the 
annuities.  Any  renegotiation  of  the  treaties  is 
a  federal  matter. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  we,  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  Ottawa  in  the  hope  that,  maybe, 
an  increase  could  be  given.  It  is  strictly  a 
federal   matter. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   if    I    might    just    ask   the    Minister    a 
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question  on  that.  I  am  still  not  clear,  what 
did  the  province  get  in  fact,  did  they  get  a 
cession  of  all  the  rights  of  all  the  people  north 
of  the  Albany  River  out  of  the  treaty  in 
1904  and  1928  in  return  for  these  perpetual 
annuity  payments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  The  province  has  ob- 
tained the  use  of  the  land  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  renewable  natural  resources.  We 
administer  the  land— fish  and  wildlife  are,  of 
course,  the  main  resources  we  administer  in 
that  area— and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  like 
to  have  that  under  our  jurisdiction. 

The  Indians  still  have  their  reservations 
and  they  still  come  under  federal  authority. 
And  they  get  all  the  services  that  the  federal 
government  offers— education,  welfare  and 
other  services. 

So  this  $4.00  is  a  treaty  agreement  and  it 
is  not  in  relation  to  the  service  they  do 
receive,  because  they  do  receive  considerable 
services  from  the  federal  authorities. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  they  receive  some  services  from 
the  federal  government. 

The  contribution,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
this  government  makes  then,  is  still  on  the 
basis  of  the  $4.00  per  capita. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bninelle:  Each  Indian  child, 
father  and  mother. 

Mr.  Renwick:  North  of  the  Albany  River, 
which  is  an  area  of  land  about  the  size  of 
southern  Ontario.  If  those  substantial  rights 
are  granted,  or  obtained,  by  the  province  of 
Ontario  through  these  agreements,  then,  over 
the  period  of  the  last  60  or  65  years,  the 
number  of  dollars  which  the  government  of 
Ontario  has  paid  to  the  government  at 
Ottawa  for  those  rights  is  a  negligible  amount 
of  money. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  it  is  time  that 
there  was  a  substantial  re-adjustment  for  the 
purpose  of  earmarking  and  making  certain 
that  this  government  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  assist  the  Indian  population 
in  that  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  understood  the  Minister  to  say  that  the 
government  provides  day  school  facilities  for 
the  Indians  in  that  part  of  Ontario.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  extent  of  those  day 
school  facilities  are— where  they  are  located, 
what  kind  of  education  is  provided  in  those 
day  school  facilities,  and  whether,  in  fact, 
the  educational  provision  is  at  all  adequate 
at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  Chairman:  For  this  particular  vote 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  as  far  as  educa- 
tion or  health  or  welfare  are  concerned,  they 
would  not  properly  come  before  us  under  this 
vote,  or  under  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  at  this  time.  All  we  have  now  is  the 
bonus  for  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  it  may  be  that  the 
Minister  has  some  information  about  this 
topic,  Mr.  Chairman.  Obviously,  he  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  answer  every  part  of 
it,  but  other  Ministers  are  certainly  going 
to  have  to  answer  about  it.  Perhaps  the 
Minister  has  something  further  he  could  say 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  have  nothing  further, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  only  thing  I  can  say 
is  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  discuss 
with  the  federal  authorities  what  you  have 
raised,  to  see  if  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
increase  these  payments  to  the  Indians.  As 
far  as  the  education  and  the  welfare,  this 
comes  strictly  under  federal  jurisdiction  and 
does  not  concern  us. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  Minister 

indicates  the  total  lack  of  concern  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  interest  of  our 
Indian  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  These  are  treaty 
Indians. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  they  are  treaty  Indians, 
and  the  facilities  that  the  federal  government 
has  provided  for  them  in  the  past  are  a 
disgrace. 

However,  that  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Minister.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the 
Minister,  on  behalf  of  this  government,  would 
be  prepared  to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  far  as  our  financial  obligations  are 
concerned.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
Indian  affairs  branch  of  what  is  now— I  am 
not  sure  what  department  it  is  in  now,  but 
in  the  federal  government— it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  it,  that  it  has  not  come  forward 
and  asked  for  an  improved  payment  from 
Ontario,  which  would  very  likely  have  been 
forthcoming. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
figures  on  the  change  of  the  value  of  money 
since  1900,  but  I  should  think  that  $4  in 
1900  probably  purchased  about  five  times 
what  it  purchases  now.  Just  on  that  basis 
I  would  think  the  payment  should  be  $20 
rather   than  $4. 

However,  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  total 
problem.     I    am    not    holding    this    Minister 
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responsible  for  the  over-all  situation,  but  I  do 
think  that  this  department  could  make  a 
contribution,  within  its  terms  of  reference, 
to  the  total  picture  by  suggesting  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  is  asleep  at  the 
switch  as  usual,  that  it  should  increase  its 
payments,  perhaps  by  five  times. 

Vote  1101  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1103: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  1103,  I 
understand,  and  was  told  by  the  former  Minis- 
ter, that  there  are  a  reasonable  number  of 
Indians  employed  in  the  fire  protection  branch 
of  this  department.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Minister  would  tell  us  how  many  people  are 
employed  during  the  peak  season  which,  I 
understand,  runs  from  April  1  to  some  time 
in  October;  of  that  number,  how  many  are 
Indian  employees;  and,  of  the  number  of 
Indian  employees,  how  many  are  permanently 
employed  and  how  many  are  temporarily  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  could  assist  the 
member  at  this  point.  I  think  it  may  come 
under  the  basic  organization  under  vote  1110; 
this  is  strictly  the  administration  part  of  it 
from  head  office  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  keep  won- 
dering what  the  limitation  is  that  you  are 
trying  to  impose  on  us.  Forest  protection,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  divided  into  two  branches- 
one  is  the  forest  fire  fighting  operations  and 
one  is  the  air  service. 

Their  principal  work  is  forest  fire  protec- 
tion—protection against  forest  fires— and  I  un- 
derstand that  a  reasonable  number  of  Indians 
are  employed  in  the  department  in  that 
branch.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  in 
order  that  this  is  the  place  for  it  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
your  permission,  perhaps  I  could  reply  to  the 
hon.  member.  In  1964,  special  suppression 
training  courses  for  our  northpm  Indians  were 
held  and  to  date  1,150  Indians  have  com- 
pleted the  ten-day  course,  including  260  last 
year,  1966.  The  training  covered  the  use  of 
equipment  and  fire  suppression  techniques. 
On  completion  of  the  course,  certificates  are 
issued  entitling  the  holders  to  a  special  rate 
as  forest  fire  fighters. 

Last  season  the  rate  was  raised  from  $1.25 
an  hour  to  $1.50  an  hour,  plus  room  and 
board.  In  1967,  the  fire  fighting  rates  will  be 
adjusted  in  keeping  with  general  wage  in- 
creases and  they  will  range  from  $1.50  to 
$2.25  per  hour. 


Trained  fire  fighters  will  be  paid  in  line 
with  skilled  workers.  Last  year,  for  the  second 
season,  a  special  fire  suppression  force  of  300 
trained  Indian  fire  fighters  were  employed 
during  most  of  the  critical  fire  season. 

The  force  was  organized  in  crews  from 
five  to  15  men.  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
these  northern  Indians  have  proved  to  be 
excellent  people  in  this  type  of  work.  They 
are  exceedingly  good  and  their  abilities  in 
the  woods  are  well  recognized.  We  are  con- 
tinually increasing  this  programme. 

It  is  planned  to  integrate  at  least  300  more 
this  year  into  the  regular  seasonal  ranger 
forces  for  the  department.  The  programme 
has  introduced  our  Indian  people  to  a  new 
skill,  and  provided  an  opportunity  for  many 
to  join  the  regular  work  force.  Every  year  we 
are  encouraging  more  and  more  of  these 
people  to  become  regular  employees. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Min- 
ister tell  me  how  many  Indians  are  in  full- 
time  employment  in  this  particular  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  about  45,  and  of 
course  in  the  summer  we  have  over   1,000. 

Vote  1103  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1104: 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  the  time  of  year,  of 
course,  when  this  department  is  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  alienation  of  the  Crown  lands 
to  the  Americans  or,  the  patents  are  being 
issued  for  the  summer  resort  locations.  I 
would  hope  that  the  day  would  soon  arrive 
when  we  would  stop  making  these  grants  in 
fee  simple  to  our  American  brethren,  I  say 
nothing  about  our  fellow  Canadians,  although 
I  may  borrow  their  phrase,  but— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  whom  you  are  one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  whom  I  am  one,  but  there 
is  no  justification  at  all  for  alienating  Crown 
lands  to  Americans  for  purposes  of  recreation 
only.  It  would  be  sufficient,  in  my  view,  if 
they  were  given  a  fairly  long-term  lease,  say 
25  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  either 
the  lease  might  be  renewed  to  them  or  the 
lands  would  revert  to  the  Crown  to  be  used 
for  social  purposes  as  they  may  appear  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  never  know  from  the  distance  of  25 
years  what  we  will  need  these  lands  for.  One 
need  only  be  mindful  of  the  institution  to  the 
left  of  us  here,  that  at  one  time  owned  all  the 
land  from  Yonge  Street  to  Spadina,  sawed  it 
off,  and  now  as  we  approach  the  two-thirds 
mark  of  the  twentieth  century  they  are  being 
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forced    to    buy    it    back,    be    it    with    public 
moneys  at  fabulously  expensive  prices. 

Mr.  Singer:  To  expropriate  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  to  expropriate  it  at  very 
enhanced  values  for  the  social  purposes  for 
which  they  used  it.  So  it  goes  with  the  Crown 
lands,  and  Americans  are  entirely  welcome  to 
come  here  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  our  out- 
doors. But  does  that  mean  that  because  they 
come  here  they  have  a  right  to  ownership  of 
the  real  estate?  I  think  not.  And  now  these 
days,  at  the  land  titles  office  at  Sudbury  and 
other  places  in  northern  Ontario,  hundreds  of 
patents  are  being  registered  as  the  summer 
resort  locations   are  conveyed   to   Americans. 

I  might  tell  the  Minister  that  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement— it  is  not  a  very  impressive 
group,  not  very  prestigious— but  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  in  the  land-use  recreation 
committee  upon  which  I  sit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  representative  of  what  was  the 
K.P.P.  Company  and  he  expresses  the  view 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  own  his  summer 
resort  retreat.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  bill 
of  rights  but,  whereas  everybody  is  entitled 
to  have  two  chickens  in  every  pot,  two  cars 
in  every  garage,  I  do  not  see  that  everyone 
is  entitled  to  own  two  pieces  of  real  estate  for 
two  homes,  one  a  winter  house  and  the  other 
a  summer  retreat. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  alienable  right 
of  Canadians  to  have  ownership  of  a  piece 
of  real  estate  out  in  one  our  beautiful  lakes. 
But  I  leave  our  fellow-citizens  out  of  it  and 
I  advert  to  the  Americans  who  come  here, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  a 
matter  of  principle  that  this  department  ought 
to  cease  at  the  earliest  possible  time  from 
making  these  grants  in  fee  simple  so  that  the 
land  is  alienated  away  from  the  Crown  and 
the  social  purposes  for  which  it  might  be 
used  as  they  may  appear  with  the  passage 
of  time.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  give  some 
form  of  lease. 

What  is  the  justification  for  the  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  to  revise  the  method 
of  land-holding  for  high  cost  economic  activ- 
ity, such  as  mining?  A  company  might  spend 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  development 
of  an  ore  body  and  yet  all  we  get  from  the 
Minister  of  Mines  is  a  leasehold  interest, 
which  expires— he  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— after  25  years. 

We  might  have  $50  million  or  $100  million 
invested  upon  the  property  represented  by 
that  leasehold  interest.  They  never  get 
ownership  since  we  took  the  step  three,  four 
or  five  years  ago— the  Minister  of  Mines  can 


tell  us  when— to  stop  the  patent  of  mining 
lands.  Now  if  the  principle  is  good  for  mining 
lands  certainly  it  is  good  for  recreational 
lands  where  the  tenure  of  holding  the  land 
is  much  less  economically  useful. 

I  really  cry  out  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  quarter  or  a  half  a  century  away,  when 
some  needs  might  appear  that  society  will 
have  to  abrogate  the  rights  to  those  lands 
and  use  them,  determine  their  use,  for  another 
purpose.  We  would  then  have  to  face  the 
problem  of  expropriation  of  these  people.  Is 
it  not  much  easier,  much  simpler  for  them  to 
anticipate  that  there  comes  a  time,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  that  the  original  lessor 
or  lessee  got  them,  when  he  might  reasonably 
expect  to  be  at  an  end  of  his  use— after  a 
quarter  of  a  century— that  they  are  expected 
to  revert  to  the  Crown. 

Really,  as  I  see  it,  the  heirs  in  this  case, 
whereas  they  might  have  a  very  real  and  vital 
interest  in  his  permanent  home,  I  do  not  see 
that  same  right  in  a  home,  or  a  cabin  or  cot- 
tage, whatever  it  is,  for  purely  recreational 
purposes  in  the  all-too-short  summers  of  these 
temperate  climes  in  which  we  live.  So  I 
merely  plead  with  the  Minister  and  his 
officials  to  have  a  look  at  this  question  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  people  that  we  change 
the  method  of  land-holding  in  summer  resort 
locations,  and  I  end  by  saying  that  I  entirely 
exclude  from  consideration  the  commercial 
ventures. 

The  commercial  ventures,  I  think,  are  to  be 
treated  entirely  diflPerently  because  there  is 
an  investment  in  that  property  and  there  is 
a  stake  in  its  future.  And  I  do  not  see  that 
they  should  be  put  in  a  position  where  they 
unexpectedly  might  have  to  give  up  their 
title  to  it.  But  most  specifically  I  direct  my 
attention  to  the  large  hordes  of  Americans 
that  flood  into  our  country  and  buy  up  what 
are  often  the  choicest  locations  and  get  a 
patent  register  in  the  office  of  land  titles— in 
short,   they   are  welcome  here. 

May  they  come  in  ever  increasing  tens  of 
thousands  to  enjoy  our  out-of-doors  with 
us.  But  us  holding  out  the  hand  of  hospitality 
to  them  does  not  also  carry  with  it  the  right 
to  own  our  country,  to  own  the  freehold 
which  they  use.  And  I  think  a  look  at  this 
will  persuade  us  that  the  method  of  land- 
holding  might  be  drastically  altered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  until 
now  this  is  sort  of  a  new  proposal,  because 
we  have  been  welcoming  the  sale  of  cottage 
lots. 
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The  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
mentioned  with  reference  to  seUing  more 
cottage  lots  that  it  is  good  for  the  local 
economy  and  it  is  good  for  the  province. 
For  my  own  experience,  in  northern  Ontario 
we  have  not  many  Americans,  I  would  say 
a  very  small  percentage,  who  own  summer 
cottages  and  I  believe  that  they  are  very 
good  citizens.  They  are  providing  for  the 
local  economy  and  I  would  be  very  reluctant 
to  change  this  present  policy. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  had  a 
study  two  or  three  years  ago;  the  report 
came  out  and  they  are  advocating  there 
should  be  more  sales  of  summer  cottages  to 
everyone  who  is  interested. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  that  I  have 
always  attended  the  committees  on  tourism 
and  also  the  recreational  land  use,  and  this 
proposal  has  never  been  mentioned  before. 
However,  we  certainly  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  person- 
ally opposed  to  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  colour,  creed  or  national  origin  and  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  Americans  should 
be  discriminated  against  as  far  as  obtaining 
land  for  summer  cottage  purposes  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course,  you  are  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  Walter  Gordon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  if  Walter 
Gordon  believes  in  discriminating  against 
Americans  per  se.  I  doubt  if  he  does,  but 
if  he  does,  I  disagree  with  him.  However,  I 
would  put  before  the  Minister  the  proposition 
that  these  lands  for  recreational  purposes 
should  not  be  permanently  alienated  to  any- 
body—Canadian, American  or  whatever  their 
nationality  may  be. 

One  cannot  really  foresee  what  the  future 
requirements  of  the  people  of  Ontario  may 
be.  I  think  a  person  is  reasonably  served 
with  regard  to  property  for  his  own  recrea- 
tional purposes  if  he  has  a  lease,  say,  of  25 
or  33  years,  something  like  that.  He  makes 
a  modest  investment  in  a  cottage  and  similar 
facilities  and  I  think  in  a  period  of  a  quarter 
or  a  third  of  a  century,  he  can  get  full  enjoy- 
ment out  of  his  investment. 

The  government  should  think  in  terms  of 
putting  such  properties  on  a  lease,  rather 
than  a  sale  basis,  or  a  permanent  alienation 
basis.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
notion  that  any  particular  group,  whatever 
their  origin  may  be,  should  be  treated  in  any 
different  way  than   all  the   others.    I   think 


everybody  should,  be  on  the  same  basis,  and 
I  think  the  long  term  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  province  may  require  that  this  should 
be  a  rental  rather  than  an  alienation  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leader  of 
our  party  raised  with  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  a  few  days  ago,  the  question  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  beaches  on  Lake 
Erie,  particularly  in  the  area  of  Welland 
county.  The  Minister  said  in  his  reply  to 
the  question  that  he  was  looking  into  the 
matter.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
he  has  looked  into  the  matter,  what  decision 
can  be  made  and  what  discussion  we  can 
have  here  about  the  public  policy  question, 
which  is  involved  in  making  certain  that 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  have  proper 
access  to  the  beaches  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Our  legal  people  are 
looking  into  this.  It  is  quite  a  complex  prob- 
lem and  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer  now, 
but  we  are  looking  into  this  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  have  an  answer  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  what  ex- 
tent is  the  Minister's  department  aware  of  all 
the  diflBculties  which  are  going  to  ensue  on 
the  beaches  at  Lake  Erie  this  summer,  if 
there  is  not  some  definitive  statement  made 
by  the  government  about  this  problem  very 
promptly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  You  say  a  problem  this 
summer.  Will  the  problem  be  more  acute  this 
summer  than  it  was  in  the  previous  summers? 
We  have  some  excellent  police  authorities. 
Which  specific  area  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  area  that  was  of  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  area  on  Lake  Erie  in  Wel- 
land county  in  Bertie  township.  That  is  the 
particular  area. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beaches  in  this  province  should 
be  one  which  requires  the  use  of  the  police 
forces  of  the  province  to  any  extent  greater 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  order 
with  the  few  people  who  might  cause  diffi- 
culty. 

But  where  you  have  a  situation,  where  a 
large  number  of  people  are  crowded  onto 
very  narrow  portions  of  the  beach,  and  other 
areas  of  the  beach  are  either  privately  held, 
or  else  held  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  being 
exploited  for  commercial  purposes  on  a  fee 
basis,  then  I  think  you  have  all  the  earmarks 
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of  a  problem  which  could  very  well  flare  up 
during  the  course  of  this  coming  summer. 

I  would  think  that  the  legal  problem  in- 
volved in  the  question,  while  it  may  well  have 
many  complex  ramifications,  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
simple  problem.  The  simple  problem  appears 
to  me  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not 
the  government  is  prepared,  in  one  way  or 
another,  by  statute,  to  indicate  that  the  pub- 
lic have  an  interest  in  using  the  beaches  as  a 
means  of  access  to  the  water  for  bathing  pur- 
poses, or  for  fishing  purposes  and  as  a  place 
where  they  could  enjoy  recreation  during  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  quite  sure  how 
the  member  brings  it  under  this  particular 
vote.  As  you  know,  we  are  dealing  now  with 
the  selling  or  the  leasing  of  land,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  base  lines  for  the  townships 
and  service— in  other  words,  for  the  lands  and 
surveys  branch.   I  do  not  think  it  is  properly— 

Mr.  Renwiek:  Mr.  Chairman,  actually  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  sale  of  lands  under 
this  vote  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite 
out  of  order  to  have  the  last  remarks  made 
under  that  particular  vote,  but  certainly  it  is 
a  question  relating  to  surveying.  At  one  time, 
until  1951,  or  for  a  period  of  about  11  or  12 
years,  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  use  the  beaches 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  was  one  which  was 
decided  by  the  surveyor-general  of  Ontario. 

He  could  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
Minister,  the  Minister  could  fix  the  line  of  the 
beaches  and  the  public  in  Ontario  would  then 
have  been  able  to  use  the  beaches  for  the 
purpose  of  their  public  enjoyment. 

The  problem  that  was  raised,  and  has  been 
raised  in  court  already,  and  of  which  the 
Minister  is  perfectly  aware,  is  that  there  is 
now  no  such  provision— so  that  the  people 
who  own  the  cottage  properties,  or  own  prop- 
erties on  those  lakes,  are  in  a  position  to  ex- 
clude, by  the  use  of  fences,  by  the  use  of 
walkie-talkies,  or  by  the  use  of  dogs,  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beaches. 

The  problem— regardless  of  the  legal  rami- 
fications of  it,  which  could  be  solved  in  a  very 
few  hours— is  one  which  requires  a  statutory 
change  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  beaches 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  along  the  Great 
Lakes  by  the  public. 

The  difficulty  is  that  if  that  is  not  done, 
citizens  of  the  province  are  going  to  be  put  to 
legal  expense;  they  are  going  to  be  deprived 
of  substantial  enjoyment  of  the  beaches  of 
the  province  and  we  are  anxious  that  the  gov- 


ernment should  move  and  move  quickly  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  any 
reason  for  the  change  made  in  1951,  which  I 
think,  the  Minister  would  agree,  has  the  effect 
of  depriving  citizens  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario of  the  right  to  use  those  beaches.  I 
would  think  that  the  government  should  now, 
at  this  point,  assert  the  public  interest  in  the 
use  of  the  beaches. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  taking  away  prop- 
erty from  anyone,  not  a  question  of  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  or  anything  such  as 
that.  It  is  a  question  of  indicating  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  beach  between  the 
low  water  mark  and  the  high  water  mark,  if 
that  is  the  proper  method  of  describing  it, 
held  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  is  not 
exclusive— that  the  public  have  a  right  to 
go  onto  that  property. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  are  pre- 
paied,  in  some  way,  to  face  up  to  that  ques- 
tion, by  and  large  we  are  going  to  have  both 
immediate  difficulty  this  summer  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  continuing  problem  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  because  I  cannot  think 
for  a  moment  that  there  should  be  any  ques- 
tion whatsoever,  but  that  the  public  interest 
in  the  beaches  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  must  override  the  interest  of  any  priv- 
ate property  holder,  particularly  when  this 
was  the  case,  as  I  say,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  for  some  11  years. 

Yet  a  change  was  made  in  the  statute 
law  which,  regardless  of  how  you  look  at  it, 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  people  of  the 
right  to  go  on  the  beaches  in  this  province 
and  to  use  them  for  recreation  and  enjoyment 
purposes. 

Does  the  Minister  consider  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  urgency;  or  is  it  just  a  matter  that 
he  is  going  to  have  studied;  or  is  it  his  in- 
tention to  try  in  some  way  or  other  to 
re-instate  the  position  as  it  was  immediately 
prior  to  1951? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
comment  to  the  hon.  member  is  that  I  agree 
with  him  that  there  is  certainly  a  need  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  beaches  for  public 
use.  I  would  like  to  mention  to  him,  just 
to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  previously,  we 
have  a  study,  a  legal  study  and  it  is  on  now. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  to  him  that  we 
are  at  the  present  time,  continually  negoti- 
ating for  the  acquisition  of  more  public  land 
and  public  beaches  in  southern  Ontario. 

But  this  legal  study  is  on  now,  and  I  will 
certainly  do  all  I  can  to  see  if  I  cannot 
expedite  it. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  have  any  idea  of  how  much  of  the 
shorehne  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  held  by  the 
Crown  for  the  use  of  the  pubhc  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario?  Is  that  information  which  is 
available  in  his  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  about 
three-quarters  is  held  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
Minister  have  any  information  about  the 
ownership  by  the  Crown  of  the  shoreline  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  shoreline,  say  of  Lake  St.  Clair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  A  very  small  proportion 
is  held  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  those  three  lakes  in  the 
Great  Lakes  system? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
Minister  that  he  should  not  consider  the  prob- 
lem one  of  acquiring  land.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  that  kind  of  a  problem.  I  think  it  is 
the  point  at  which  the  public  interest  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
public  interest  in  using  those  lakes,  and  in 
fishing  and  in  bathing,  runs  up  against  the 
private  interest  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
which,  apparently,  by  law,  takes  him  down 
to  the  low  water  line  of  the  lake. 

It  is  because  of  the  repeal  of  the  particular 
section  to  The  Navigable  Waters  Act  in  1951, 
that  you  have  this  conflict  between  those  two 
positions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  now  required 
is  a  right  of  access,  not  onto  the  whole  of 
the  riparian  owner's  land  running  right  down 
to  the  water,  but  simply  on  that  part  of  the 
beach  up  to  the  point  where  the  line  of 
vegetation  commences. 

That  is  the  sole  problem  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  possible  by  a  very 
simple  amendment,  and  without  getting  in- 
volved in  charges  that  there  was  either  con- 
fiscation or  expropriation  taking  place,  that, 
by  statute,  the  right  of  the  public  to  use  those 
portions  of  the  beaches  during  the  summer 
season— if  necessary,  it  could  be  restricted  to 
that  period  of  time— would  be  reaffirmed. 

I  find  it  quite  distasteful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  interest  that  those  beaches 
should,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  now  sub- 
jected to  commercial  exploitation.  When  you 
see  the  pictures,  as  I  have  seen  them— though 
I  have  not  been  over  there  personally— of  the 
crowds  of  people  on  those  beaches,  who  obvi- 
ously have  been  charged  $1  or  $1.50  a  day 
to  use  the  beaches,  it  is  quite  repugnant  to 


what  I  consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
in  those  beaches. 

My  point  to  the  Minister  is  simply  that 
there  is  iust  no  need  for  him  to  consider  it  as 
a  confiscatory  or  an  expropriation  problem. 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  assert  the  public  inter- 
est again  at,  if  anything,  a  very  negligible  cost 
to  this  government,  and  to  reassert  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  those  beach  properties,  par- 
ticularly in  the  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  along  those  two  lake 
shores. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  I  agree  with  the  member  that  it 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  acquire 
some  of  these  public  beaches,  but  it  is  not  a 
simple  matter  as  he  says,  of  just  amending  the 
Act.  I  am  told  that  it  is  quite  a  complicated 
legal  matter  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  will 
do  all  we  can  to  try  and  expedite  this  legal 
study  we  have  on  this  very  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  the  Minister's  remarks  about  the 
legal  study.  Could  he  tell  us  how  large  a 
legal  staff  he  has  in  his  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  four  on  our 
legal  staff. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  see.  And  are  all  these  four 
gentlemen  charged  with  doing  the  legal 
study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  A  lot  of  our  legal 
studies  are  contracted  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  see.  This  particular  study 
that  you  have  been  telling  the  member  for 
Riverdale  about,  is  this  being  done  on  a  con- 
tract out,  or  is  this  being  done  within  your 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  being  done  within 
the  department. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  see.  And  what  are  the  terms 
of  reference  to  your  four  legal  advisers,  inso- 
far as  this  legal  study  is  concerned?  What 
have  you  asked  them  to  find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
give  you  more  details  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  this  is  very  important, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  Minister  passes  off  all  the 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Riverdale  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  all  in  a  legal  study.  Well,  what 
are  you  studying?  If  it  is  a  legal  problem, 
surely  you  must  direct  your  legal  advisers  to 
a  certain  direction.  What  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  study  is  the  owner- 
ship of  these  beaches  in  question. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Surely  that  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  You  can  have  the  titles  searched. 
Surely  it  is  a  very  simple  matter.  My  friend 
the  Attorney  General,  I  notice,  is  shaking  his 
head,  but  almost  any  lawyer  who  is  worth 
his  salt,  if  asked  for  a  legal  opinion  on  who 
owns  what  piece  of  land,  is  eventually  going 
to  come  up  with  an  opinion.  How  long  does 
it  take? 

Let  me  ask  the  Minister,  how  long  is  it 
since  you  directed  your  four  legal  advisers  on 
this  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  A  problem  came  up 
about  two  months  ago  and  we  have  been 
working  on  it,  and  on  other  similar  problems. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that 
puzzles  me  is  this:  It  is  not  a  sufiBcient  answer 
to  say  that  a  legal  study  is  going  on.  Eventu- 
ally, as  you  direct  your  lawyers  to  give  you 
an  opinion,  they  will  advise  you  that  either 
the  Attorney  General  owns  the  land,  or  the 
member  for  Sudbury  owns  the  land,  or  I  own 
the  land,  or  it  is  in  the  public  domain.  Eventu- 
ally, they  are  going  to  come  up  with  an 
answer,  or  a  partial  answer. 

If  the  answer  is  doubtful,  and  occasionally 
you  find  titles  this  way,  and  I  suppose  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  Attorney  General  was 
shaking  his  head,  surely  in  the  powers  of  ex- 
propriation you  have,  you  can  remove  all 
doubt.  If  there  is  any  doubt  at  all,  you  have 
the  power  in  your  department  to  expropriate 
whatever  doubt  there  is  in  the  title. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  get  an  opinion, 
either  that  the  title  is  in  (a)  or  in  (b)  or  in  the 
Crown?  And  how  long  is  it  before  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  tell  us  the  policy? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted?  I  was 
shaking  my  head  at  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovvnsview  just  to  deny  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  simple  problem.  In  almost  all  the  titles,  in 
northern  Ontario  particularly,  on  every  lake, 
particularly  on  the  Great  Lakes,  on  almost 
every  title  I  have  come  across  there  is  a 
reservation  in  the  Crown  of  one  chain  in 
width  from  the  water's  edge  for  fishery 
purposes. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  what 
that  means.  Does  that  mean  commercial 
fishing?  Does  that  mean  the  man  with  a  reel 
and  rod  on  his  shoulder?  Where  is  the 
water's  edge?  Can  they  only  come  in  on  the 
land  in  case  of  necessity  for  fishery  pur- 
poses? 

And  then  I  particularly  call  attention  to 
St.   Joseph   Island,  which  is  in  the   riding  of 


the  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin.  There 
is  a  reserve  all  around  the  island  for  a  road; 
about  the  most  senseless  road  reserve  that  I 
think  was  ever  established,  because  it  is  sand 
and  rock,  mostly  sand.  But  all  around  that 
shore,  great  parts  of  that  country,  there  are 
cottages  built  by  our  friends,  the  Americans 
who,  as  the  Minister  says,  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  the  economy. 

Some  of  them  actually  have  their  cottages 
on  the  beach,  on  that  66-foot  or  one  chain 
reserve.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  saying 
who  owns  the  land.  You  can  own  the  land 
but  subject  to  this  reserve  and  that  reserve. 
There  are  titles  that  have  been  established 
there  through  occupation  for  years;  some  of 
them  may  not  run  against  the  Crown,  some 
of  them  may  have  a  pretty  solid  basis  of 
tenure. 

But  it  is  not  so  simple  as  to  say  it  is  just 
a  problem  of  title,  and  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  Minister  says  he  is  having  a  study  done, 
he  has  something  there  to  occupy  his  legal 
staff  for  a  few  months  perhaps. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  very  delighted  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  he 
particularly  reserved  his  opinion  insofar  as 
northern  lakes  are  concerned.  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  down  here  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Ontario.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
are  concerned  about  northern  Ontario,  but 
we  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  more 
southern  parts,  along  Lake  Ontario,  Lake 
Erie,  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  Lake 
Huron  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  I  think  the 
picture  is  not  as  confused. 

But  even  if  it  is  as  confused,  surely  you 
get  down  to  the  point  where  you  can  instruct 
either  a  departmental  lawyer  or  an  outside 
lawyer  to  give  you  an  opinion  as  to  tide. 
And  eventually  he  is  going  to  come  back  and 
say,  "In  my  opinion,  either  A  owns  it  or  B 
owns  it  or  C  owns  it,  or  perhaps  there  is 
doubt  and  maybe  A  or  B  or  C  owns  it  and 
perhaps  there  are  reservations  in  the  Crown 
in  the  right  of  Ontario,  the  Crown  in  the 
right  of  Canada  or  in  somebody  else." 

But  surely  it  would  be  a  simple  adminis- 
trative act  if  there  is  government  policy  that 
there  should  be  a  reservation  to  the  public 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  ex- 
propriate all  of  the  other  interests,  if  this 
was  your  policy.  You  cannot  belabour  this 
ad  infinitum  by  saying  that  you  are  going  to 
get  legal  opinions.  Eventually  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  title  vests  either  in 
someone  who  is  clearly  defined  or  someone 
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who  is  clearly  undefined,  and  the  right  of 
expropriation  will  run  against  everyone  ex- 
cept the  Crown  in  the  right  of  Canada,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Then  what  you  do  be- 
comes a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  the  very  point  and 
finally  the  Attorney  General  has  got  down 
to  it.  What  is  the  policy?  You  can  legal 
study  until  you  are  blue  in  the  face  but  what 
we  are  trying  to  find  out  is,  what  is  the  gov- 
ernment policy,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
You  research  and  you  research  and  you  re- 
search and  you  study  like  my  friend  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner) 
over  there— he  is  the  greatest  studier  there  is, 
but  you  are  running  him  a  close  second.  You 
are  studying  and  studying  and  studying. 
What  is  your  policy?  That  is  the  simple 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  member  referred 
to  my  very  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  May  I  say, 
using  his  words,  in  due  course  of  time  we 
will  let  you  know  our  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has  missed 
some  of  the  complexities  in  this,  and  I  as  a 
layman  will  dare  to  rush  in  where  the  lawyers 
have  been  treading  for  the  last  few  moments. 

He  is  correct  in  one  respect.  What  we 
want  is  a  clarification  of  goverimient  policy, 
because  government  pohcy  has  been  so 
vacillating  down  through  the  years  that  it 
has  confused  an  already  very  complicated 
situation.  And  if  this  noisy  member  for 
Lambton  West  (Mr.  Knox)  to  my  left  will 
Hsten,  he  might  conceivably  learn  something 
about  it  instead  of  this  idle  prattle  that  we 
have  to  listen  to  all  the  time  while  one  is 
attempting  to  engage  in  debate. 

What  is  government  policy,  Mr.  Chairman? 
We  have  some  glimmering  of  it  but  it  indi- 
cates the  confusion  or  apparent  contradiction. 
When  I  put  the  question  to  the  Minister  a 
week  or  so  ago  as  to  what  the  situation  is 
following  the  James  C.  Heaney  trespass  case, 
sir,  that  was  heard  in  January  in  the  Welland 
court  and  on  which  judgment  came  down  just 
about  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  in  the  course  of 
his  reply  the  Minister  gave  some  indication  of 
government  policy.  I  am  quoting  from  his 
reply: 

It   is  the   policy  of   the   government   to 
ensure    that   public   beaches   are   available 


for  the  public,  and  hkewise  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  private  owners  where  such  exist.  Ac- 
cordingly, where  beaches  are  private  and  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  that  such  beaches 
be  made  public,  such  land  may  be  acquired. 
The  department  has  a  programme  for  the 
acquisition  of  public  lands  which  has  been 
discussed  in  this  House  on  other  occasions. 
The  question  of  the  possibility  of  reverting 
to  the  1940  legislation  has  always  been 
before  the  department  but  by  reason  of  its 
confiscatory  nature,  such  legislation  has  not 
been  re-introduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  indicates  that 
they  are  studying  the  issue.  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  will  just  bear  with  me  for 
a  moment,  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  indicate 
to  him  another  of  the  complications  which 
has  in  part  been  created  by  this  government. 
And  he  is  right;  what  we  want  is  a  policy 
decision.  Then  you  can  give  some  instruc- 
tions to  the  lawyers  and  they  can  work  out 
how  you  achieve  your  policy  decision.  The 
situation  originally  emerged  because  of  Brit- 
ish common  law  being  accepted  in  Canada, 
and  British  common  law  was  that  if  you 
owned  property  on  the  edge  of  a  navigable 
water  your  ownership  in  that  property  went 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   The  median  line! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  median  linel 

Now  obviously  this  was  a  nonsensical  kind 
of  proposition  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  would 
mean  if  you  bought  a  cottage  down  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  your  property  would 
run  out  to  the  middle  of  the  lake.  That  was 
a  bit  nonsensical.  But  apparently  there  were 
a  number  of  cases  in  the  courts  and  the  courts 
were  in  the  position  of  deciding  whether 
they  should  follow  British  common  law,  which 
was  their  normal  directive,  which  would  be  a 
bit  nonsensical. 

So  the  government  resolved  the  issue 
back  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  by 
passing  The  Beds  of  Navigable  Waters  Act. 
To  put  it  into  simple  layman's  language 
without  getting  into  some  of  the  legal  com- 
plications, it  specified  that  the  bed  of  the 
lake  went  up  to  the  high  water  mark  so 
that  the  beach  in  effect  was  retained  as  public 
property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Not  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  terms  of  The  Beds  of 
Navigable  Waters  Act  the  interesting  thing 
is  that  the  only  exception  was  a  river  up  in 
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Sudbury  for  reasons  that  I  would  be  a  bit 
curious  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  More  than  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  let  me  pursue 
the  point.  In  1940,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Act 
was  amended.  One  of  our  problems  is  that 
there  was  no  Hansard  in  1940  and  the  records 
just  indicate  that  there  was  an  amendment 
made  to  the  Act  without  any  explanation 
as  to  why  the  amendment  was  made.  I  am 
told  that  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment was  the  need  for  using  the  beaches  for 
military  purposes  during  the  war.  The  amend- 
ment was  made,  so  that  in  effect  this  gov- 
ernment laid  down  a  policy  that  the  division 
between  public  property  and  private  property 
owned  by  a  person  along  the  shore  was  going 
to  be  the  high  water  mark,  not  the  low  water 
mark. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   Does  it  only  apply  to 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Beds  of  the  Navigable 
Waters  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  the  lakes? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Beds  of  the  Navig- 
able Waters  Act  is  the  Act  that  I  am  now 
speaking  about,  and  it  applies  to  more  than 
rivers.  In  1940  they  in  effect  reclaimed  the 
beaches  to  the  public  domain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Provincially  or  feder- 
ally. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Provincially.  I  am  not 
mixed  up,  I  am  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Check  the  Act! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  asked 
me  to  check  the  Act.  If  he  will  hold  his 
horses  for  one  brief  moment,  we  will  check 
the  Act  right  here.  This  is  a  copy  of  Hansard 
in  1951  when  the  next  amendment  was  made. 
It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  then  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  he  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to  move,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Goodfellow,  that  leave  be  given  to  in- 
troduce an  Act  intituled  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Beds  of  Navigable  Waters  Act  and 
that  the  same  be  now  read  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Scott:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act  was  first 
introduced  in  1911.  The  headnote  of  it  was 
at  that  time  "An  Act  for  the  Protection  of 
Public  Interests  in  the  Beds  of  Navigable 
Waters." 


I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  pause  there, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  recognize  that  the  original 
Act  was  for  "the  protection  of  pubhc  inter- 
ests." And  in  the  vacillations  of  government 
policy  down  through  the  years,  the  position 
we  are  in  now  is  that  the  public  interest  has 
been  lost.  The  beaches  are  pre-empted  for 
private  purposes,  commercial  or  residential. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  going  to  have  a  problem  in  a  moment 
because  I  want  to  deal  with  parks  and  the 
local  beach  situation  in  Welland  county.  If 
the  Chairman  is  getting  anxious  about  this  I 
suggest  that  he  relax,  because  a  full  hour 
from  now  we  will  not  be  finished.  That  puts 
into  perspective  the  size  of  the  problem  we 
have  before  us  and  which  we  intend  to  pursue 
in  full  detail. 

An  amendment  was  introduced  to  this  Act 
in  1940.  This  apparently  was  not  discussed 
in  the  House,  but  it  was  put  through  The 
Statute  Law  Amendment  Act.  The  explana- 
tory note  on  that  amendment  was: 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
are  necessary  to  make  uniform  the  inter- 
pretation of  patents,  conveyances  and  deeds 
where  land  conveyed  borders  on  the  body 
of  navigable  waters  which  forms  one  of  the 
boundaries  thereof. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  back 
in  1940.  It  was  to  regularize  the  confusion  in 
deeds  and  conveyances,  some  of  which  were 
the  high  water  mark,  some  were  the  low 
water  mark,  some  were  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  some  ran  along  the  shoreline. 

There  were  a  dozen  and  one  descriptions 
that  I  know  the  Attorney  General  is  painfully 
familiar  with,  and  this  amendment  presum- 
ably, was  regularizing  it,  by,  in  effect,  deline- 
ating the  high  water  mark  as  the  division 
between  public  and  private  property,  thereby 
reclaiming  the  beach  as  a  whole  to  the  public 
domain. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  1951  amendment, 
this  was  Mr.  Scott's  comment: 

Under  this  amendment,  tlie  department 
has  found  it  practically  impossible  to  prop- 
erly interpret  the  boundaries  of  these 
properties  which  front  on  navigable  waters 
and  are  withdrawing  the  1940  amendments 
and  slightly  correcting  the  original  Act,  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  properly  imple- 
ment the  intent  of  the  original  Act. 

By  the  1951  amendment,  what  they,  in  effect, 
did  was  to  take  the  division  between  public 
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and  private   property   from   the   high   water 
mark  down  to  the  low  water  mark. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  did  not  prove  it 
by  reading  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  would  read  it  you 
might  understand— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  said  you  were 
going  to  read  it  to  show  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  with  the  Minister,  because  he 
might  not  be  able  to  comprehend  even  if  he 
had  it  in  front  of  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Oh  yes,  I  could  com- 
prehend it.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you.  I  invite  the 
Minister  to  get  up  and  enlighten  us  on  this 
later  instead  of  just  interrupting  from  the 
sidelines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  were  going  to  en- 
lighten us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  come  back  to  the 
basic  problem  here.  If  you  had  an  Act  passed 
in  1911  to  clarify  a  situation,  and  then 
amended  in  1940  and  1951,  the  basic  ques- 
tion, as  my  friend  from  Downsview  has  said 
is,  what  is  government  policy?  Is  it  govern- 
ment policy  that  the  beaches  along  the  Great 
Lakes— and  let  us  deal  with  them  alone  and 
not  complicate  it  with  lakes  in  the  north,  or 
lakes  down  in  the  Sharbot  Lake  area,  or  else- 
where—are going  to  be  available  to  the 
public? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  question! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  issue.  When 
you  have  decided  on  policy  then  you  can— as 
I  see  it  after  a  lot  of  investigation  of  the 
matter,  let  me  assure  you,  and  as  my 
colleague  from  Riverdale  has  indicated,  from 
examining  the  situation  as  a  lawyer— pass  an 
Act  which,  in  effect,  will  stipulate  that  the 
high  water  mark  is  the  division  between 
public  and  private  property. 

That  may  require  regularizing  all  of  the 
deeds  which  are  vague  and  contradictory. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  you  have  got  con- 
flict between  deeds  in  the  same  area.  I  could 
give  you  specific  cases  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  has  inter- 
rupted   by    saying,    what    about    the    people 


getting  down  to  the  beaches?  You  have  an  in- 
credible situation  which  is  more  dangerous— far 
more  dangerous— than  the  government  realizes. 
In  Welland  county  today,  as  was  testified  by 
the  county  clerk  before  the  public  hearings 
of  the  Mayo  commission  last  year,  there  are 
no  more  than  three  miles  of  public  beach  in 
the  whole  county.  Indeed,  a  study  by  Norman 
Pearson  three  years  ago,  pointed  out  that  in 
Lincoln  county  there  is  one  inch  of  public 
beach  per  capita  for  the  people  who  are  living 
in  the  adjoining  communities. 

That  is  just  how  ludicrous  the  situation  has 
become.  And,  as  was  pointed  out  by  people 
in  Welland  county,  there  is  one-half  an  inch 
of  public  beach  along  the  shoreline  of  Lake 
Erie  for  the  people  who  are  living  in  the 
adjoining  municipalities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  that  pour  in  from  Buffalo  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

What  has  happened  is  that  because  of  the 
confusion  in  the  1951  amendment  of  the  Act, 
you  have  great  stretches  of  the  beach  which 
are  owned  by  cottagers.  The  1951  amendment 
in  effect  gave,  if  I  may  put  it  in  layman's 
language,  the  cottager  who  owned  the  land 
adjoining  the  beach  proprietary  right  to  the 
beach  right  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Today,  you  have  a  situation  along  these 
navigable  waters  where  most  of  the  cottages 
owned  by  Americans  are  fencing  off  the 
beach,  so  that  Canadians,  or  others,  for  that 
matter,  cannot  get  down  and  enjoy  swimming 
in  the  lakes.  No,  they  can  get  down  in  this 
way— if  I  may  just  correct  my  last  statement 
a  little— periodically,  along  the  beach,  you 
have  a  road  allowance  which  cuts  down  be- 
tween the  private  properties  to  the  beach. 

To  show  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  how  in- 
credible the  situation  has  become:  people 
who  have  insisted  in  using  this  road  allow- 
ance to  go  down  to  swim  have  discovered 
that  the  private  operators  on  either  side  had 
put  up  a  fence  down  to  the  water's  edge  so 
that  there  was  66  feet  of  beach  and  no  more. 
They  have  even  discovered  that  if  the  kids 
want  to  walk  down  to  swim,  the  private 
owners  on  either  side  will  have  thrown  broken 
glass  and  bottles  over  on  the  sand  in  the  road 
allowance  to  cut  the  kids'  feet. 

You  have  situations  down  there— and  I  saw 
it  myself,  I  spent  a  whole  day  looking  at  this 
beach  problem  last  fall,  and  I  saw  it  again 
last  week— where,  on  the  signs,  "Private 
Property,  No  Trespassing",  there  is  written 
"Yanks  Go  Home".  You  would  think  it  was 
Vietnam,  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  is 
created. 
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You  have  certain  sections  of  the  beach 
adjoining  private  cottagers  who  are  taking 
over  the  beach  so  that  nobody  else  can  enjoy 
it.  But  what  makes  it  even  worse,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  in  other  sections  there  are  miles 
of  the  beach  handed  over  to  a  commercial 
operator  who  makes  $50,000  a  week,  in 
charging  $1  a  head  for  every  person  who  gets 
into  that  beach.  He  has  set  up  an  entrance  to 
get  in,  as  though  you  were  going  over  the 
Burlington  skyway.  You  have  literally  four 
or  five  places  where  cars  are  channelled 
through. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Where  is 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  at  Sherkston 
Beach,  just  east  of  Port  Colborne,  between 
Port  Colborne  and  Fort  Erie— $1  a  head. 
Indeed,  last  year  he  was  charging,  during  the 
week,  75  cents  a  head,  earlier  it  was  50  cents 
a  head,  during  the  week.  This  year,  he  has 
started  charging  $1  a  head  during  the  week. 

I  was  down  in  the  middle  of  the  week  last 
week,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
with  the  temperature  45  and  50,  there  were 
500  cars  on  the  beach  on  that  weekend.  So 
he  collected  well  over  $500  in  tliat  one  week- 
end. And  all  the  expenses  he  has  is  to  look 
after  the  beach. 

He  has  bulldozers,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
cleaning  the  beach,  I  am  convinced,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  In  fact,  I  put  this  as  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister.  Is  it  not  a  violation  of 
the  law  to  clean  the  beach  by  every  year 
shoving  the  sand  further  out  into  the  lake,  so 
he  is  altering  the  lake  shore,  the  water  line, 
the  water's  edge,  or  whatever  is  the  legal 
definition  of  it? 

He  has  pushed  it  out  so  that  he  can  put 
three  or  four  more  lines  of  cars  on  the  beach. 
I  can  show  the  Minister,  if  he  wishes  to  see 
it,  a  booklet  here  of  pictures,  indicating  a 
beach  with  literally  thousands  of  cars  on  it. 
The  people  who  come  in  there,  are  75  per 
cent,  I  am  told,  from  the  United  States,  and 
25  per  cent  from  this  side.  If  the  Minister 
and  some  of  my  friends  in  the  Liberals  here 
thought  I  was  joking  a  few  moments  ago,  it 
has  now  reached  this  point;  that  last  year  this 
man  put  up  fences  at  the  end  of  his  stretch 
of  the  beach.  He  had  policemen  with  dogs  to 
keep  the  people  out;  he  had  commissionaires 
equipped  with  walkie-talkies  so  that  they 
could  talk  to  each  other  over  the  beach  to 
cope  with  the  kids  who  might  come  over  the 
sand  heights  and  get  down  to  enjoy  a  bit  of 
our   Canadian  heritage— namely,    swimming. 

This  is  the  kind  of  situation  that  has  gone 
on.     What   is   the    government    going  to    do 


about  it?  If  you  will  forgive  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  this  is  so  intimately  tied  in 
with  the  next  vote  concerning  parks— but  I 
will  not  repeat  it  then  because  this  is  the 
appropriate  place  to  tie  it  in— nine  years  ago, 
spokesmen  for  the  parks  integration  board 
of  this  government  assured  members  of  the 
Welland  county  council  that  they  were  recom- 
mending, to  the  government,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  beach  park  in  this  area,  one 
comparable  to  the  kind  of  beach  parks  you 
have  up  in  the  Pinery  on  Lake  Huron. 

What  happened  to  that  recommendation? 
Because  the  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  the  man  who  now  operates  the  Sherk- 
ston beach,  collecting  $50,000  a  week  for 
minimum  expenses  as  a  private  commercial 
venture,  is  operating  on  the  area  that  the 
Welland  county  council  wanted  as  a  park 
beach. 

Is  the  government  going  to  do  anything 
about  it?  Are  they  going  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion at  least  in  this  stretch  of  the  Sherkston 
beach  which  has  been  turned  over— as  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Riverdale  said,  it 
is  particularly  affronting  that  it  should  be 
used  for  commercial  purposes. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  private  operator 
should,  in  effect,  try  to  say  he  claims  the 
beach  for  his  purposes  and  keeps  others  out. 
It  is  worse  if  a  man  pre-empts  four  miles 
of  the  beach,  beautiful  white  sand,  and  has 
commissionaires  and  dogs  and  walkie-talkies, 
like  a  concentration  camp. 

This  year,  he  is  going  to  be  charging  $1 
during  the  week  and,  it  is  reported,  perhaps 
up  to  $1.25  or  $1.50  over  the  weekend,  so 
that  if  you  come  in  with  a  car  of  five  people, 
you  are  going  to  be  paying  $5  or  $6  to  go  in. 
Then  he  sets  up  concessions  on  a  50-50  basis 
in  which  every  soft  drink  is  20  cents  and 
every  hot  dog  is  50  cents. 

The  government  is  being  evasive  on  this;  it 
has  in  effect  been  defending  this  kind  of 
thing.  The  Welland  county  council  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  government  to  move  in, 
establishing  a  beach  in  a  county  where  there 
is  one-half  inch  public  beach  per  capita  living 
in  the  county.  Is  the  government  proud  of 
that  kind  of  a  situation? 

Why  can  the  government  be  paralyzed  into 
inaction  and  do  nothing,  because  of  selfish 
private  interests  behind  the  scenes?  They 
have  been  sitting  on  this  issue  for  nine  years. 
This  is  the  reason  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  was  right  when  he  was  critical  of 
the  government  doing  study  after  study  after 
study.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  find  it  a  little 
intolerable  for  the  Minister  to  say,  "However, 
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as  the  hon.  member  has  raised  the  question, 
I  will  have  my  department  oflBcials  review 
the  matter  and  report  to  me."  His  depart- 
ment officials  have  been  reviewing  this  matter 
for  15  years— 16  years,  since  the  1951  amend- 
ment. When  is  he  going  to  do  something 
about  it? 

Last  year,  if  the  Minister  thinks  I  am 
exaggerating  it,  when  people  wanted  to  get 
down  on  the  beach  on  a  hot  summer's  day 
and  there  was  only  the  66-foot  road  allow- 
ance to  go  down,  some  600  people  crammed 
in  that  66-foot  road  allowance,  to  try  to 
get  down  to  the  beach  while  over  the  fence 
on  either  side  there  were  signs  reading 
"Private  Property  —  No  Trespassing,"  plus 
policemen,  concessionaires  and  dogs.  A  minor 
riot  took  place. 

These  people— and  I  do  not  blame  them— 
were  perhaps  a  few  red-blooded  Canadians 
with,  perhaps,  a  few  red-blooded  Americans 
and  they  tore  the  fences  down.  This  is  the 
kind  of  situation  there  is  and  do  not  let 
the  Minister  for  one  moment  think  that  he 
can  ignore  it  and  study  it  for  another  16 
years  before  he  does  anything  about  it. 

What  has  happened,  to  put  it  in  summary, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this  government  has 
permitted  an  alienation  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Canadian  people  into  private  hands,  either 
cottagers  or  even  worse,  commercial  interests, 
the  most  blatant  kind  of  exploitation  of  what 
really  should  be,  if  it  is  not  legally  now, 
public  domain.  I  invite  the  Minister  to  act 
on  it  much  more  quickly  than  is  implicit  in 
his  rather  kind  willingness  to  review  every 
thorny  problem  that  we  brought  up,  because 
this  is  not  a  thorny  problem,  this  is  an 
explosive  problem. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  asked 
my  leader  if  he  would  specify  exactly  what 
the  amendment  was.  I  think,  in  Hght  of  the 
comments  of  the  leader  of  this  party,  that  it 
should  now  be  on  the  record  as  to  what  the 
amendment,  in  fact,  said  in  1940,  because 
this  is  the  amendment  which  solved  the  prob- 
lem, and  then  the  solution  to  the  problem 
was  repealed  in  1951. 

The  change  that  was  made  in  The  Beds  of 
Navigable  Rivers  Act  in  1940  added  this 
clause  to  the  statute.    It  stated: 

Where  in  any  patent  conveyance  or  deed 
from  the  Crown  made  either  heretofore  or 
hereafter,  the  boundary  of  any  land  is 
described  as  a  navigable  body  of  water  or 


the  edge,  bank,  beach,  shore,  shore  line 
or  high  water  mark  thereof,  or  in  any  other 
matter  with  relation  thereto,  such  boun- 
daries shall  be  deemed  always  to  have 
been  the  high  water  mark  of  such  navig- 
able body  of  water. 

In  order  to  make  that  perfectly  clear,  a 
definition  was  inserted  into  the  statute  of 
high  water  mark  to  mean  the  "level  at  which 
the  water  in  a  navigable  body  of  water  has 
been  held  for  a  period  sufficient  to  leave  a 
water  mark  along  the  bank  of  such  navigable 
body  of  water."  In  order  to  make  certain 
that  that  procedure  could  be  carried  out  ade- 
quately, the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
was  authorized,  on  recommendation  of  the 
surveyor  general  for  Ontario,  to  fix  the  high 
water  mark  of  any  navigable  body  of  water  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  his  decision  was  final 
and  conclusive. 

You  can  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from 
the  very  simplicity  of  those  amendments 
which  seem  so  conclusively  to  have  decided 
the  very  problem  which  the  leader  of  this 
party  has  now  placed  so  forcibly  before  the 
assembly,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  now,  at  this  time,  there  has  to  be 
any  further  study  in  order  to  reinstitute  in  the 
statutes  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  same 
provisions  that  existed  in  the  statutes  for  a 
period  of  11  years. 

Indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  understand 
why,  in  fact,  in  1951,  those  particular  amend- 
ments were  totally  repealed  and  the  statute 
was  reverted  to  the  position  which  it  was  in 
for  the  period  1911  to  1940. 

Within  that  context,  I  think  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
will  now  understand  that  the  government  had 
a  solution  to  the  problem  and  that  the  solution 
was  destroyed  in  1951.  The  result  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  statute  is  now  to  produce  the  kind 
of  situation  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in 
Welland  county  that  the  leader  of  this  party 
has  outlined  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1104  carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  we  not  going  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  hon.  member  presented, 
in  a  very  forceful  and  eloquent  manner,  a 
very  good  case  and  we  certainly  will  give  this 
matter  very  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  good 
enough;  that  really  is  not  good  enough,  that 
serious  consideration  is  to  be  given  and  that 
legal  studies  are  being  made.   I  think  that  the 
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member  for  York  South  has  made  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  this  debate,  but  we 
still  do  not  have  the  answer.  What  is  the 
government's  policy? 

Let  us  look  at  the  statute— while  the  mem- 
ber for  York  Soutli  was  speaking  I  sent  for  it 
and  in  section  4— a  very  fascinating  section- 
it  says  this: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  in 
the  Act,  the  case  of  any  person  setting  up 
on  special  grounds,  a  claim  to  receive  from 
the  Crown  a  grant  or  lease  of  any  part  of 
the  bed  of  a  navigable  water  or  stream, 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  as  he  deems  fair  and 
just. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  statutes  in  my  day  and 
this  gives  about  as  wide  a  discretion  to  the 
Cabinet  as  any  section  of  any  statute  I  have 
ever  seen.  Surely  it  is  logical,  and  reasonable 
and  fair  that  we  ask  this  Minister  to  tell  us 
today  what  is  his  policy.  What  is  his  policy 
under  section  4  of  The  Beds  of  Navigable 
Waters  Act?  What  does  he  advise  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council?  What  does  he 
tell  him  is  fair  and  just?  Does  he  have  a 
policy  for  beaches  in  the  Great  Lakes? 

This  is  all  we  are  asking  him;  we  are  not 
asking  him  to  study  and  study  and  study. 
Does  he  have  a  policy  either  in  general,  or 
under  the  statute?    It  is  simple. 

Does  he  believe  that  the  beaches  should  be 
for  the  people?  Or  does  he  believe  that  the 
beaches  should  be  for  the  select  few,  and 
what  is  he  doing  about  it?  Those  are  the 
questions,  and  it  is  no  answer  for  the  Minis- 
ter to  say  that  the  matter  is  being  studied, 
that  there  is  a  legal  or  technical  or  statutory 
study  being  done.  What  is  his  policy?  Does 
he  have  an  answer? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1104  carried? 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  this  vote  passes,  I  want  to 
ask  the  Minister:  I  believe  some  comment  was 
made  whereby  persons  were  suggesting  that 
individuals  who  owned  property  had  their 
rights  extended  out  to  the  centre  of  a  body  of 
water  and  that  this  was  not  the  fact  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  Is  it  true  that  the  municipalities 
or  the  townships  that  front  to  the  Great  Lakes 
do  extend  to  the  international  boundary  at  the 
centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  their 
jurisdiction  goes  out  to  the  boundary  but  they 
do  not  own  the  land. 


Mr.  Paterson:  I  realize  this  is  a  problem 
in  my  own  riding  with  township  islands  out 
in  the  lake  being  surrounded  and  having  to 
seek  certain  jurisdictional  matters  from  the 
township  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
water.  I  draw  this  to  the  Minister's  atten- 
tion in  that  when  his  solicitors  are  reviewing 
this  matter,  this  might  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  same  matter,  I  wonder  if,  in 
the  Trent  system,  there  has  been  any  con- 
sideration given  by  the  Minister  about  the 
possibility  of  the  province  owning  the  bottom 
of  the  lakes  and  streams  in  that  area,  because 
today  we  have,  in  certain  sections  of  the  Trent 
canal,  the  federal  government  charging  fees 
for  water  lots  in  that  area. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  consider 
having  his  department  look  at  this  matter  very 
seriously  and  consider  whether  he  has  any 
title  to  these  lands  under  these  waters,  and 
whether  he  would  take  up  with  the  federal 
authorities  the  matter  to  substantiate  any 
claim  there  might  be  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  had  correspondence 
as  recently  as  last  week  on  this  very  matter. 
The  surveyor  general  of  our  department  is 
negotiating  with  Ottawa  and  this  matter  is 
under  discussion  at  the  present  time. 

Vote  1104  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1105: 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  vote  1105  I  notice  it  is 
entitled,  "parks  branch",  and  may  I  point 
out  that  it  appears  to  be  the  administrative 
section  from  head  office.  We  also  have  an- 
other parks  branch  under  the  last  vote  under 
capital  disbursements  dealing  with  land 
acquisition  and  development.  The  vote  before 
us  now,  1105,  is  merely  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  head  oflBce  branch. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  if  under  this  vote  we 
could  discuss  the  department's  policy  on 
parks? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  logical  place  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  any  of  the  projects 
we  should  leave  over  until  vote  1114. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  cover  both  topics  at  the 
same  time. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  would  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
perhaps  leave  it  over  until  vote  1114  to  avoid 
duplication  of  anyone  wanting  to  speak. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not 
take  votes  1105  and  1114  together  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  it  be  the  wish  of  the 
members  of  the  House  that  we  deal  with  the 
two  votes  together,  1105  and  1114? 

Several  hon.  members:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  what  the  department  policy  is 
concerning  the  acquisition  of  parks  property 
or  property  that  could  be  eventually  de- 
veloped into  parks  alongside  or  fairly  close 
to  large  urban  or  metropolitan  areas?  To  be 
very  specific,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  refer  to 
Essex  county  and  the  northern  bounds  of  the 
county  itself,  starting  from  the  Amherstburg 
area  and  going  right  east  up  to  and  including 
parts  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  in  the  fine  counties  of 
Essex,  Lambton  and  Kent,  in  southwestern 
Ontario,  there  is  the  greatest  concentration 
of  provincial  park  facilities  existing  in  any 
part  of  southern  Ontario.  Efforts  to  acquire 
additional  land  in  Essex  county  are  actively 
taking  place  by  the  staff  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Works.  They  are  the  ones,  of 
course,  who  negotiate  land  acquisitions. 

A  considerable  number  of  recommended 
public  park  sites  have  been  examined  by  the 
staff  of  The  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
conjunction  with  our  own  department  and 
some  of  these  sites  were  found  to  be  unsuit- 
able in  size  and  quality  of  property.  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  under  The  Parks  Assist- 
ance Act  this  is  another  avenue  to  the  muni- 
cipalities whereby  they  can  acquire  park  land 
and  can  have  grants  up  to  $100,000,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  on  a  matching  grant 
basis! 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  that  is  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
weakness  in  that  is  the  fact  that  the  muni- 
cipalities today  are  hard  pressed  to  provide 
the  essential  services,  let  alone  budget  them- 
selves to  provide  parks  that  are  going  to  be 
primarily  used  by  residents  not  of  their  own 
municipality,    let    alone    not    of    their    own 


country.  So  that  any  park  provided  in  Essex 
county  really  has  to  be  provided  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  because  we 
are  catering  essentially  to  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  American  and  25  per  cent 
Canadian. 

The  Minister  has  mentioned  the  highest 
concentration  of  parks  is  in  the  Essex,  Kent 
and  Lambton  counties,  but  the  Minister  did 
not  mention  that  the  north  shore  of  Essex 
county  does  not  have  a  single  park  at  all. 
And  if  you  are  going  to  provide  parks  for 
anyone  you  have  to  provide  them  within  a 
reasonable  travel  distance  for  the  individual. 
You  cannot  bury  them  in  the  inland  some- 
where or  a  fairly  long  distance  away  from  a 
port  of  entry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  are  presently 
negotiating  acquisition  in  the  area  of  Holiday 
Beach  for  park  purposes. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Has  the  department  actually 
acquired  any  property  or  are  these  con- 
tinuing negotiations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  we  are  still  in  the 
process  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  1958, 
and  I  would  think  you  have  a  file  over  there 
a  foot  and  a  half  thick  on  it,  this  very  same 
problem  arose  as  to  why  you  were  building 
all  the  parks  on  Erie.  And  as  I  understand  it 
now  you  have  a  park  at  Wheatley,  the  Holiday 
Beach  park  and  the  Rondeau  park,  and  then, 
of  course,  in  the  very  area  of  those  parks 
there  is  also  Point  Pelee,  which  is  a  federal 
park. 

So  actually,  within  a  distance  of  about  25 
miles  at  the  very  outside,  you  have  four 
parks.  One  of  these  parks  was  built  at  the 
time— and  they  are  all  on  Erie— was  built 
at  the  time  when  you  were  drilling  for  oil  in 
Erie.  And  the  park  I  am  mentioning,  I  think, 
is  the  Holiday  park,  became  spoiled  because 
of  the  overflow  of  oil.  The  beaches  were 
overrun  with  oil  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  extra  had  to  be  spent  by  the  province 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  oil  was  floating 
onto  the  beaches. 

In  the  other  end  of  the  county,  the 
easterly  end,  northeast,  there  is  a  large  area 
in  there  along  St,  Clair— beautiful  property— 
and  I  think  it  was  in  1958  this  matter  arose 
here  in  the  House.  The  man  at  that  time 
explained  the  problem  pretty  much  as  this 
Minister  has,  and  then  again  we  went  into  it 
about  1962.  At  that  time  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  arrived  in  Windsor  and 
spent  a  whole  day  there  and  we  took  him 
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for  a  tour  of  the  area.  And  we  had  a  meeting 
of  the  men  from  Lands  and  Forests;  the 
Minister  was  Mr.  Roberts  at  that  time. 

We  made  a  tour  of  the  area  and  there 
were  about  five  pieces  of  property  that  were 
ticked  off  as  property  that  might  have  been 
suitable  for  parks.  And  then  after  a  survey, 
and  a  legal  survey  and  every  other  kind  of 
an  argument  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  the 
property  was  not  big  enough.  But  they  did 
not  advance  into  the  problem  far  enough  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  there  could  have 
been  a  larger  assembly  of  land  with  properties 
around  it. 

I  could  only  arrive  at  the  feeling  that  what 
the  department  was  trying  to  do,  and  did 
very  well  in  those  years,  was  to  put  parks  in 
areas,  in  ridings  where  the  government  had 
an  MPP  in.  And  where  they  did  not  have 
one,  there  were  no  parks  placed  there  at 
all.  Consequently,  in  the  riding  in  which  I 
have  been  in  since  1951,  we  have  constantly 
made  tours  of  the  area. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  If  your 
officials  want  to  spend  some  time  looking 
over  the  areas  at  Stoney  Point,  either  east 
or  west  of  it,  you  can  very  easily  assemble 
a  piece  of  property  that  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  province.  It  is  in  the 
easterly  end  of  Windsor  that  the  large 
population  is.  It  is  more  often  that  the 
American  people  coming  over  the  bridge  and 
the  tunnel  turn  and  go  east,  because  when 
they  drive  along  the  easterly  shore  of  the 
banks  of  the  river,  sir,  and  then  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  they  are  very  pretty  on  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  it  makes  the  most  beautiful, 
and  most  scenic  drive,  that  I  think  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  hon.  friend  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  has  often  driven  along 
that  street,  and  he  smiles  and  he  nods  his 
head.  I  think  he  agrees.  But  in  any  event, 
I  wonder  why  there  has  not  been  a  park 
built  there.  I  know  of  land  that  you  can 
acquire. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  know  of  one  farm  especi- 
ally, and  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  have  any 
fears  about  the  fact  that  I  may  have  any 
interest  in  this  property,  but  it  is  something 
that  I  have  been  fighting  for  for  a  long  time. 

I  remember  once  speaking  about  a  park  in 
the  area  and  Mr.  Frost  said  the  reason,  of 
course— and  I  think  this  was  said  without 
much  thinking— you  do  not  have  any  parks 
there  is  because  the  people  do  not  know  how 
they  ought  to  vote. 


They  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
voting.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  way  they 
have  always  voted  and  a  Tory  up  in  that 
area,  of  course,  we  might  as  well  be  honest 
about  it,  is  about  as  popular  as  a  skunk 
at  a  garden  party.  So  there  is  no  use  in 
doling  out  any  more.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
a  park  built,  where  a  park  ought  to  be  built— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  here  a  little  booklet 
that  has  pictures  in  it  of  parks  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  This  book,  I  want  to 
explain  first  of  all,  has  been  written  and 
prepared  under  the  auspices,  and  with  the 
approval,  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  our  prov- 
ince and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
east  of  here.  It  is  one  of  those  deals,  I  sup- 
pose, where  if  you  will  scratch  my  back,  I 
will  scratch  yours. 

It  is  a  very  nice  book.  It  is  entitled 
"Heritage  of  Highways".  It  describes  Wind- 
sor, the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  province,  as 
being  on  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  not  on  Lake 
St.  Clair  at  all.  It  says  also,  as  you  go  down, 
that  it  is  the  second  largest  port  of  entry  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the 
second  at  all,  it  is  the  first  and  whereas  in 
other  places  of  the  province  they  put  pictures 
in  the  booklet— of  an  old  church,  or  history 
and  plenty  of  good  facts  about  it,  other  cities 
they  put  in  pictures  of  beautiful  buildings— 
when  they  come— 

I  am  still  on  parks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  know,  but— 

Mr.  Reaume:  —when  they  come  to  the  city 
of  Windsor  they  have  a  picture  in  this  beau- 
tiful booklet,  of  a  "hoochie-coochie"  venture 
in  a  nightclub,  advertising  the  fourth  largest, 
and  the  fourth  most  important  city,  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  your  nightclub? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  just  asking  the  mem- 
ber for  Essex  North  how  he  expects  this 
Minister  to  be  responsible  for  this  booklet? 
It  is  a  highways  booklet. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  not  a  highways  booklet, 
sir.  Oh  no,  it  is  not.  It  is  a  booklet  that 
explains  all  various  parts  of  the  province. 
Parks  are  in  the  booklet  as  well.  There  is 
not  any  more  about  one  than  the  other, 
about  highways,  parks,  lakes  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  stuff. 
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I  just  want,  for  purposes  of  the  record,  to 
inform  the  House  and  to  keep  the  matter 
straight,  that  there  has  been  an  editorial 
written  in  our  local  press  which,  indeed, 
finds  fault  with  whoever  wrote  and  whoever 
edited  this  book.  I  think  that— and  as  I  say, 
it  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter—there ought  to  be  some  steps  taken  to 
correct  the  errors  which  are  in  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  Prime  Minister's 
picture  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  not  looked  through 
it— I  hope  they  did  not  spoil  it  with  that. 

In  any  event,  it  might  be  important,  at  this 
point,  if  I  were  to  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Windsor  at  the  present  time 
has  a  population  of  198,000,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  not  of  a  lake,  and 
which,  at  one  time,  and  is  yet,  performing 
a  very  important  service  for  the  province 
and  tlie  country  because  in  the  days  of  the 
war  it  was  Windsor,  and  a  few  other  places 
as  well,  that  undertook  the  important  task 
of  putting  the  armies  of  the  alHes  and  of 
Canada,  of  course,  on  wheels,  and  let  me  say 
that  I  think  they  did  a  fairly  good  job  of  it. 

It  is  not  very  nice  when  Americans  come 
over  as  they  do  from  the  United  States, 
through  the  tunnel  and  over  the  bridge,  and 
the  very  first  picture  that  greets  them  is  a 
half-dressed  girl  doing  a  hoochie-coochie 
dance  in  a  nightclub. 

If  the  province  is  proud  of  such  a  thing  as 
this,  then  I  think  that  the  one  thing  they 
ought  to  do  with  it,  is  to  put  it  in  the  ash 
can,  because  if  other  places  in  the  province 
are  entitled  to  some  decent  sort  of  a  picture, 
then  the  only  question  I  want  to  ask  is  why 
is  Windsor  not  given  the  very  same  treat- 
ment as  other  parts  of  the  province? 

It  was  here,  just  a  week  ago,  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell), 
when  I  was  speaking  with  him  across  the 
floor,  said  that  he  had  made  a  trip  across  the 
province— and  a  very  decent  fellow  he  is,  too, 
I  thank  him  for  having  made  a  visit  to 
Windsor.  He  said,  "You  know  this  is  the 
first  official  time  I  have  ever  been  outside 
the  province  of  Ontario."  He  did  not  even 
know  that  Windsor  was  officially  an  important 
part  of  the  province. 

I  am  just  going  to  ask  this:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  an  area  there  of  probably  100 
miles  along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  lake  there 
is  no  park  at  all— no  park  at  all  serving  the 
easterly  part  of  Windsor,  Chatham  and  those 
areas  in  Kent  and  Essex  counties— I  wonder  if 


the  Minister  will  do  what  the  other  men  have 
done.  Will  he  come  to  Windsor  and  take  a 
trip  with  us  in  order  that  we  may  point  out 
to  the  head  of  the  department  just  exactly 
how  badly  a  park  is  needed  in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bninelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  pleased  the  next  time  I  go  to  Windsor  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  hon.  member  and  take 
a  look  at  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Mr.  Reaume:  When  would  that  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Sometime  tiiis  summer. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
the  price  of  the  property  when  it  was  first 
broached  to  this  government— the  Gignac 
property,  assessed  at  $8,000.  There  was 
approximately  one  and  one-fifth  miles  of  lake 
frontage  and  adjacent  to  that  there  was  the 
Surf  club  property.  One  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ruscom  River  and  the  other  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Ruscom  River,  right  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

There  was  total  assessment  at  the  time  of 
$43,000,  lake  frontage  5,600  feet.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  could  have  been  two  miles  of 
lake  frontage,  a  place  to  start  at,  assessed  at 
only  $51,000.  It  could  not  have  been  pur- 
chased for  $51,000,  but  the  assessment  at  the 
time  was  only  $51,000.  Surely  the  department 
has  missed  an  opportunity  to  take  over  prop- 
erties for  the  development  of  a  park  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Clair  River. 

We  talk  about  this  year  after  year  in  this 
House.  If  we  do  not  take  it  now— in  fact,  even 
now  may  be  too  late,  because  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  there  is  some  land  development 
now  taking  place  in  that  area.  And  if  the 
Minister  ever  went  across  the  lake  and  saw 
the  wonderful  development  our  friends  to 
the  north  of  us  have  set  up  in  the  metro- 
politan beach  authority  there,  he  could  see 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  duplicate  that  same 
type  of  facility  on  the  Canadian  side.  Maybe 
it  could  not  be  done  overnight;  it  might  take 
five  or  ten  years  to  do,  but  we  in  Essex 
county  need  it  now,  let  alone  needing  it 
desperately  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

We  are  within  three  hours'  drive  of 
approximately  nine  million  people,  so  there 
is  a  potential  of  attracting  approximately  that 
number  into  the  Windsor-Detroit  area.  We 
do  not  want  them  all  at  this  beach,  but  we 
certainly  do  want  beach  and  park  fsioilities  at 
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the  northeastern  end  of  Essex  county.  The 
land  is  there  now;  why  not  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity? 

At  the  same  time,  may  I  ask  the  Minister 
to  look  into  the  acquisition  of  any  islands  that 
may  remain  in  the  Detroit  River  that  are  not 
developed.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  discus- 
sion over  the  acquisition  of  Peche  island. 
That  has  gone  by  the  wayside  now;  it  is  in 
private  ownership.  But  there  are  other  islands 
in  the  Detroit  River  that  possibly  could  be 
developed  into  nice  parks  for  the  citizens  of 
Ontario,  and  if  they  are  available  I  think  that 
now  is  the  time  when  this  department  should 
look  into  it  with  the  intention  of  possibly 
acquiring  it,  if  only  for  a  long  term  purpose. 

But  if  they  are  available,  take  them  before 
our  friends,  the  Americans,  take  them  and  we 
will  not  have  any  place  at  all  in  Essex  county 
that  will  allow  our  future  generations  access 
to  the  waters  that  are  supposed  to  be  so 
plentiful  to  us  in  that  nature's  blessed  county, 
Essex  county,  the  garden  gateway  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
the  Minister  a  question,  but  I  must  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  with  great  sad- 
ness that  I  heard  the  declamations  of  the 
member  for  Essex  North  against  the  dancing 
girls.  Surely,  that  must  mark  the  end  of  an 
era. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
member  for  Sudbury  was  here  or  not.  The 
comparison  was  this,  that  the  government  is 
going  about  the  province  taking  pictures  in 
various  parts  of  the  province.  I  thought  there 
would  be  nicer  pictures  that  could  appear  in 
this  beautiful  booklet  that  was  paid  for  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  than— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  How  could  there  be 
anything  nicer  than  a  good  looking  girl  in  the 
book? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  members  could 
discuss  this  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  objecting  to  it  and  I 
want  to  explain  it.  On  one  side  is  this— I  call 
it  a  hoochie-coochie  dancer— and  on  the  very 
same  page  is  a  picture  of  a  church.  Now 
there  is  not  much  connection  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  we  are  not  left  with 
only  Reaume's  hall  of  memories.  May  I  hear 
from  the  Minister  what  is  the  status  of  ofiF- 
shorc  islands  in  the  Great  Lakes  system?  Is 
title  to  them  in  the  federal  Crown  as  islands 
in  Hudson  and  James  Bays? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  have  to  get  a  two-month 
legal  study. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  realize  that  the  Minister  is 
not  a  lawyer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  most 
of  the  islands  in  the  Great  Lakes  are  in  pro- 
vincial hands. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  does  it  come  about  that 
Pelee  Island  is  a  federal  park?  Is  title  of  the— 

An  hon.  member:  Pelee  Island  is  not  a 
federal  park;  Point  Pelee  is! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Pardon  me,  Point  Pelee! 

Is  title  to  those  lands  in  the  park  in  the 
federal  Crown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  Point  Pelee  is  a  federal 
park,  and  the  government  owns  the  land. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  did  they  get  this,  by  pur- 
chase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  any  good  reason,  may 
I  ask,  now  that  there  is  a  change  of  personnel 
in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
which  is  very  relevant  to  this,  is  there  any 
good  reason  why  the  people  of  Ontario  ought 
to  continue  to  be  disadvantaged  by  not  hav- 
ing a  federal  park?  Aside  from  Point  Pelee, 
we  are  the  only  province  I  think  in  Canada, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
others,  that  does  not  have  a  large  federal 
park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  I  mentioned  this 
afternoon,  this  question  of  national  parks  is 
one  that  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  on 
different  occasions  and  is  still  under  review. 
As  you  know,  at  the  present  time  to  be  a 
federal  park  the  province  has  to  convey  the 
land  to  the  federal  authorities  free  of  any 
encumbrances  and  also  they  have  certain  poli- 
cies, no  timber  resources,  and  in  our  provin- 
cial parks  we  believe  in  the  multiple  use 
policy.  However,  we  have  an  open  mind  on 
this. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because 
historically  that  was  not  so.  When  EUiot 
Lake  was  in  the  blackest  part  of  its  economic 
depression  and  the  federal  member  there 
wanted  to  do  something  for  his  own  con- 
stituency—and that  is  not  an  unreasonable 
thing,  is  it,  for  a  member  to  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  own  constituency— and  one  of 
the  things  he  wanted  to  do  was  establish  a 
national  park.  I  think  the  exact  words  of  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  Minister  were,  "He 
can  go  to  hell,"  I  think  those  were  his  exact 
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words,    I   am   reliably   informed,    about   the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada— 

An  hon.  member:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  door  closed.  I  am  one 
of  those  constitutional  students  that  takes  the 
view,  and  some  political  scientists  support  it, 
that  it  was  an  unfortunate  mistake  at  Confed- 
eration that  all  of  the  Crown  lands  were  vested 
in  the  provinces.  From  many  aspects  that  was 
a  sad  mistake,  but  more  about  that  on  Thurs- 
day. 

However,  historically,  Ontario  is  either  the 
sole  province  or  one  of  a  very  minor  number 
of  the  provinces.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a 
federal  park  in  British  Columbia,  certainly 
there  is  one  in  Alberta.  I  believe  there  is  one 
that  comes  over  into  northern  Saskatchewan. 
There  is  one  in  Manitoba,  one  in  Quebec, 
there  is  one  in  New  Brunswick,  I  do  not  know 
about  Nova  Scotia  and  probably  there  is  one 
in  Newfoundland.  Apart  from  Point  Pelee, 
which  is  a  very  small  one,  and  serves  a  very 
local  area,  there  is  none  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  There  are 
four  or  five  of  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where?  There  is  no  large  one 
of  the  scale  of  the  Wood  park  in  Alberta  or 
the  Laurentides  in  Quebec.  And  unless  there 
is  a  feeling  of  competition  between  the  two 
governments  in  respect  to  parks— and  I  am 
ready  to  accede,  you  see,  you  must  be  fair 
about  these  things— that  one  of  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  this  government  has 
been  in  the  establishment  of  parks  in  this 
province. 

That  shows  you  that  the  Opposition  is  not 
always  criticizing  but  is  willing  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  But  I  also  see  that 
within  the  limitations  of  our  resources  it 
might  be  very  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  if  there  were  $3  or  $4  million  of 
federal  money  spent  in  the  province  in  the 
establishment  of  a  large  national  park  some- 
where in  the  north— and  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  feeling  of  competition. 

Perhaps  they  might  have  some  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  running  it,  it  might  take 
on  a  different  character  such  as  a  sanctuary 
or  have  more  emphasis  on  the  biological 
nature,  wilderness  area,  and  so  on. 

So  I  hope  this  Minister  will  replace  that 
attitude  of  his  predecessor  who  had  a  thing 
for  federal  Liberals.  He  was  very  even 
tempered  about  federal  Liberals,  you  know, 
he  hated  them  all,  and  he  did  not  play  any 
favourites    with    them.    I    guess    he    had    a 


particular  scorn  towards  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  for  some  reason  or  the  other. 

But  that  is  the  attitude  that  he  took,  as  I 
described  it,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it,  when 
that  idea  was  mooted  several  years  ago. 
Now  that  might  be  the  most  appropriate  area 
to  establish  a  national  park.  Who  knows, 
who  am  I  to  say  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  I 
look  forward  to  an  early  day  when  we  will 
see  the  achievement  of  some  national  park 
within  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  specifics  with  regard  to  parks  that  I 
would  like  to  raise  with  the  Minister. 

The  first  one  is  in  the  same  vein  as  the 
question  about  the  possibilities  of  a  national 
park  within  the  province  of  Ontario.  My 
colleague,  the  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Freeman),  who  is  otherwise  occupied  to- 
night, would  be  raising  this  with  you  and  so 
I  do  it  on  his  behalf.  Representations  have 
been  made  from  the  Lakehead  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  national 
park  in  the  area  from  Mount  McKay  south 
to  the  Pigeon  River  at  the  international 
boundary. 

I  raise  it,  not  only  because  of  this  specific 
case,  but  because  it  is  very  clear,  in  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  been  here  from  the  federal 
Minister,  Arthur  Laing,  to  Dr.  C.  M.  John- 
ston, the  president  of  the  Lakehead  chamber 
of  commerce,  that  the  initiative  rests  with 
the  province.  Mr.  Laing  says  in  one  part  of 
his  letter: 

There  may  be  good  possibilities  that  a 

suitable  area  which  would  meet  the  rather 

demanding  requirements  for  national  parks 

could  be  found  in  the  region. 

In  other  words,  the  region  that  I  just  referred 

to.    But  he  says  later: 

The  policy  has  been  to  request  the  prov- 
ince concerned  to  transfer  title  to  the  area 
for  a  new  national  park  free  of  all  encum- 
brances. 

And  a  little  later: 

Such  projects  are  initiated  by  an  invita- 
tion from  the  provincial  authorities  to 
examine  a  region,  or  one  or  more  possible 
sites.  This  is  followed  by  an  investigation 
of  the  potentialities  by  a  joint  federal- 
provincial  team  after  which  the  two  gov- 
ernments review  and  consider  the  recom- 
mendation. 

And  he  concludes: 

The  proposal  you  advance  is  a  very 
interesting  one  and  I  appreciate  the  thou^t 
which  you  have  given  to  the  problem  of 
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reserving  adequate  park  and  outdoor 
recreation  space  now,  and  for  the  futiure. 
As  you  will  observe  from  the  above,  in 
the  case  of  potential  national  parks,  the 
initiative  in  the  first  instance  must  come 
from  the  provincial  government  concerned. 

May  I  ask  the  Minister,  is  he  considering  the 
area  that  has  been  requested  by  many  bodies 
at  the  Lakehead  for  a  park  running  from 
Mount  McKay  down  to  the  international 
boundary,  and  has  he  taken  the  initial  steps 
that  must  come  from  the  province  to  raising 
the  matter  with  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  matter  has  come 
to  my  attention.  I  would  like  to  mention,  as 
I  told  the  member  for  Sudbury,  that  we  have 
an  open  mind  on  this;  we  are  on  very  good 
relations  with  the  federal  people.  Mr.  Addi- 
son, the  parks  chief,  has  been  corresponding 
with  the  federal  parks  planner. 

I  would  like  also  to  mention  that— I  did 
not  see  it  myself— I  heard  that  Mr.  Laing 
made  a  statement  in  the  last  year  that,  at  tlie 
present  time,  the  province  must  hand  over 
title  to  the  property  free  of  any  encumbrances. 
I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  federal  government  may  change 
their  policy  and  pay  for  the  acquisition  of 
land. 

However,  at  the  present  time,  this  park  in 
that  Port  Arthur  area,  along  with  other  pro- 
posals of  national  park  areas,  are  all  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  leave  that  with  the  Minister  then  in  his 
consideration. 

My  second  question  is  with  regard  to  the 
issued  I  raised  earlier.  What  happened  to 
the  recommendation  that  the  members  of  the 
Welland  county  council  were  assured  had 
been  made  by  the  parks  integration  board 
to  the  government,  for  a  beach  park  in  the 
area  which  has  now  been  placed  in  operation 
on  a  commercial  basis,  the  Sherkston  Beach 
Limited? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  When  was  this? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nine  years  ago  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Welland  county  council,  on  a 
visit  down  to  Queen's  Park  were  assured  by 
spokesmen  here— and  I  am  told  it  was  people 
in  connection  with  the  parks  integration  board 
—that  a  recommendation  had  been  made  to 
the  government  for  the  establishment  of  a 
beach  park  which  would  resolve  the  beach 
problem.  It  would  also  include  some  land 
back  from  the  shore  as  a  park,  along  the 
lines  of  those  in  existence  up  in  the  Pinery 


on  Lake  Huron.  Incidentally,  the  Mayo  com- 
mission in  its  study  on  the  Niagara  peninsula, 
which  came  out  last  August,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  proposition  of  beach  parks  to  meet 
not  only  the  ludicrous  shortage  of  public 
beaches,  but  also  to  assist  in  the  whole  de- 
velopment in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
can  say  to  the  lion,  member  is  that  I  am 
unfamiliar  with  this  recommendation,  but  I 
will  look  it  up  and  let  you  know  as  soon 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
questions  for  the  Minister.  The  first  relates 
to  Holiday  Beach  provincial  park.  I  note  that 
there  are  going  to  be  expansions  there  and, 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  previous  Minister  was  very  good 
to  me  and  the  people  of  my  area  in  park 
development  and  so  forth,  but  there  was  one 
thing  left  undone  by  him,  and  that  was  the 
paving  of  the  roads  into  that  park. 

It  is  a  very  heavily-used  park  and  the  dust 
is  quite  a  problem  during  the  summer 
months.  I  would  urge  the  Minister  and  his 
officials  to  take  a  further  look  at  this  problem 
and  possibly  consent  to  blacktopping  the 
roadways  into  Holiday  Beach  provincial  park 
this  summer. 

The  second  point,  is  they  have  had  a  lot 
of  discussion  relating  to  parks  in  the  Essex 
and  Kent  area,  basically  as  provincial  parks, 
but  we  neglected  to  say  anything  about  hunt- 
ing reserves.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that,  in  these  two  counties, 
only  14  per  cent  of  the  marshes  are  owned 
and  open  to  the  Canadian  public;  85-86  per 
cent  is  controlled  by  other  persons  and  there 
is  no  access  to  this  land  by  the  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  this  area. 

I  would  urge  the  Minister,  whether  it  be 
at  Holiday  Beach  provincial  park,  to  expand 
into  that  marsh  area,  or  along  the  Detroit 
River,  and  more  preferably  up  on  Lake  St. 
Clair— there  are  many  thousands  of  acres. 

I  imderstand  that  there  are  over  50,000 
acres  of  good  hunting  marsh  in  that  area,  and 
that  possibly  some  of  this  could  be  acquired 
to  let  the  average  Joe  get  in  there  and  shoot 
a  few  birds.  I  think  this  is  worth  looking 
after. 

If  this  property  does  not  fit  into  the  picture 
of  provincial  parks,  maybe  it  could  be 
acquired  for  water  fowl  and  hunting  sites. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  With  reference,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  Holiday  Beach,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  for  between  600  and 
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700  acres  of  land  and  marsh.  This  proposal 
has  been  placed  before  the  Ontario  parks 
integration  board. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Is  this  in  addition  to  the 
lands  lying  to  the  east  or  shoreline  develop- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  is  the  land  lying 
to  the  east. 

Mr.  Paterson:  It  is  not  the  Big  Creek  hunt- 
ing marsh  which  lies  to  the  west  and  north? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No.  And  your  other 
question  was  with  reference  to  hunting. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Hunting  marshes  in  the 
Essex-Kent  area,  more  specifically  up  on  Lake 
St.  Clair— these  are  in  the  hands  of  six  or 
eight  men;  many  thousands  of  acres,  and  the 
private  citizen  has  no  rights  whatsoever  to 
go  in  and  shoot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  area— these  are 
privately  owned  marshes,  I  believe  it  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes,  I  think  it  follows  on  the 
comments  of  the  leader  of  the  third  party  in 
relation  to  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  the  public  has  no  access  to  beaches. 
Here  they  have  no  access  to  good  hunting 
areas  and  I  think  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  quite  true  there  is 
quite  a  demand  and  we  are  negotiating  at 
the  present  time,  trying  to  acquire  some  of 
that  property,  to  provide  public  hunting. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  in 
regard  to  revenue  that  is  derived  from  all  the 
parks  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  does  it  take 
care  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
parks  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
quite.  I  believe  our  revenues  last  year  were 
$2  miUion  and  our  expenditures  were  $2.2 
million. 

Mr.  Spence:  That  is  just  about  even. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  the 
Minister  is  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest 
concerns  to  geographers  and  land  use  experts 
in  this  province  is  the  need  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient lands  for  recreation  and  park  areas.  I 
believe  it  was  emphasized  by  the  statement 
of  the  Prime  Minister  on  or  about  March  8, 
when  he  announced— and  of  course  that  was 
just  about  the  time  we  were  getting  many 
headlines  of  government  policy  in  prepara- 
tion   for    an    election— that    Niagara    to    the 


Manitoulin  would  be  a  450  mile  play  area, 
and  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  estab- 
lished a  Cabinet  committee  to  investigate 
and  look  into  all  the  problems  in  acquiring 
this  land  and  what  would  be  entailed. 

What  I  was  interested  in  was  at  the  end  of 
the  long  article.  It  says  this  and  I  quote: 
The  government  last  week  dropped  plans 
for  development  of  the  Fifty-point  provin- 
cial park  in  Saltfleet  and  North  Grimsby 
townships.  The  high  cost  of  land,  diflBculty 
in  obtaining  large  options  and  early  opposi- 
tion from  North  Grimsby  township  caused 
the  government  to  reconsider.  The  Ontario 
parks  integration  board,  which  selects  pro- 
vincial park  sites,  will  visit  the  Fifty-point 
area  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Informed 
sources  say  the  board  favours  the  4,000 
acre  provincial  park  development  at  Effing- 
ham, near  St.  Catharines.  The  area  em- 
braces the  escarpment  and  its  natural  ski 
areas. 

Now  this  happened,  of  course,  after  the 
election  of  the  new  Minister,  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  As  far  back  as  1964,  there  was  a 
tri-county  committee  established;  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  municipal  representatives 
of  the  counties  of  Wentworth,  Lincoln  and 
Welland,  and  they  approached  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  need  for  the  acquiring 
of  land  in  that  area,  the  peninsula  area,  for 
public  park  and  recreation  areas,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  lakeshore  and  the  protection 
of  the  lakeshore  against  erosion. 

That  committee's  action  stirred  my  concern, 
being  the  member  for  Wentworth  East,  in 
which  Saltfleet  is  located.  I  began  to  make 
some  inquiries  and  I  obtained  several  briefs 
that  had  been  developed  since  1947  and  I 
read  some  of  them  and  emphasized  some  of 
the  latest  ones.  There  were  26  briefs  de- 
veloped from  1947  until  1965  in  regard  to 
proper  land  use  and  the  need  for  park  land 
and  recreational  areas  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula and  particularly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Sixteen  of  those  surveys  related 
to  the  peninsula  itself. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
elaborate  was  the  one  done  by  Norman  Pear- 
son. And  if  the  Minister  recalls  or  not,  likely 
he  does  not,  in  1965  dmring  my  Throne 
speech,  I  referred  to  the  several  reports  and 
placed  on  record  the  findings  of  the  experts 
in  land  use  and  the  need  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  immediately. 

Some  of  the  interesting  points  that  were 
set  out  in  the  brief— we  have  heard  some- 
thing about  public  space  on  lake  shores  to- 
night in  regard  to  the  other  areas,  but  the 
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brief  pointed  out  that  the  shorehne  from 
Burlington  to  the  Niagara  River  is  approxi- 
mately 46  miles  and  the  population  when  the 
report  was  taken  was  approximately  500,000 
in  the  Burlington-Hamilton-peninsula  com- 
plex. And  they  expected  an  increase  of  one 
million  by  1980. 

Out  of  the  46  miles  of  shorehne,  they  found 
there  was  only  eight  and  a  half  miles  of 
publicly  owned  land,  about  300  acres,  and  I 
also  pointed  out  from  the  formula  that  they 
had  developed  to  provide  the  proper  density 
in  park  lands  in  a  particular  area,  that  we 
should  have  at  least  ten  acres  per  thousand 
population. 

Out  of  the  eight  and  a  half  miles  of 
publicly  owned  land,  and  in  the  peninsula 
particularly,  we  only  have  something  like 
300  acres,  but  the  formula  showed  that  we 
should  have  something  like  5,000  acres  of 
publicly  owned  lands. 

In  particular  reference  to  the  Fifty-point 
park  project,  this  is  where  I  want  to  direct 
my  remarks.  I  raised  the  question  with  the 
previous  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
in  1965  as  to  what  was  taking  place  with 
regard  to  that  project  and  it  is  on  record  in 
Hansard. 

He  answered  in  the  affirmative  that  they 
were  very  interested  in  this  particular  parcel 
of  land,  but  he  hoped  that  I  would  not  pursue 
it  at  that  point  in  the  House,  because  of 
letting  the  pubhc  know  that  they  were 
interested  and  were  seeking  options  and  prices 
and  negotiations  were  taking  place  and  that  it 
might  cause  a  land  speculation  problem.  I 
agreed  with  the  Minister  to  let  it  drop  at  that 
point. 

The  tri-county  committee  had  great  hopes 
that  this  Fifty-point  project  would  have  been 
acquired  by  now  and  we  would  be  on  our  way 
to  having  a  very  fine  park,  one  of  the  most 
badly  needed  in  that  area,  the  Fifty-point 
project  area  in  the  easterly  part  of  Saltfleet. 

I  ask  the  Minister  if  he  can  explain  the 
press  report  which  is  a  little  confusing  when 
it  says  that  the  government  last  week  dropped 
plans  for  development  of  the  Fifty-point  pro- 
vincial park  in  Saltfleet  and  North  Grimsby 
townships,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
parks  integration  board,  which  selects  pro- 
vincial park  sites  will  visit  the  Fifty-point 
area  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  project  is  going  to  be  developed  and 
I  will  be  very  disappointed,  as  will  be  many 
interested  people  in  that  area,  if  this  whole 
idea  is  dropped  in  behalf  of  the  park  that  has 
been  mentioned  in  Grimsby  township. 


I  know  that  the  municipal  officials  in 
Grimsby  township  had  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  they  would  okay  the  Fifty-point 
project  which  I  believe  would  just  go  a  few 
hundred  feet  into  Lincoln  township,  whether 
they  had  real  concern  about  problems  of 
usage  or  whether  they  were  more  concerned 
in  what  the  press  report  indicates  has 
happened,  that  they  have  now  talked  about 
developing  a  park  on  the  escarpment  right  in 
Grimsby  township,  called  Effingham  park. 

I  have,  in  my  hand,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  Hewson,  who  was  on  the  committee- 
he  was  chairman  of  the  tri-county  committee 
—and  he  sent  to  me  a  copy  of  this  letter 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  on  January  12.  I  would  like  to  read 
the  letter  because  it  has  some  significance. 
He  says: 
Dear  Sir, 

Re:  Fifty-point  park  proposal. 
On  Thursday,  January  5,  1967,  a  large 
news  item  on  this  project  appeared  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator.  This  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  me  personally  as  we 
agreed  that  no  publicity  would  be  released 
until  such  time  as  you  authorized  it 
through  the  parks  integration  board  or 
other  official  body.  It  has  been  impossible, 
to  date,  for  me  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for, 
or  the  source  of  this  particular  article.  After 
consideration,  it  would  seem  that  such  an 
article  would  not  tend  to  further  the  cause 
of  land  acquisition  for  the  park,  or  for  the 
lands  now  being  considered  by  the  Hamil- 
ton regional  conservation  authority. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Fifty-point 
committee  and  the  Niagara  development 
council,  I  would  like  to  again  assure  you  of 
our  complete  cooperation  in  all  aspects  of 
this  matter.  Please  advise  me  if  you  desire 
any  further  information  or  assistance. 

Now  there  was  a  large  article  in  the  news- 
paper, as  Mr.  Hewson  refers  to  it.  It  was 
attributed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  on 
January  5,  1967,  to  the  effect  that  negotia- 
tions and  land  options  were  going  along  in 
grand  form  in  regard  to  the  Fifty-point  proj- 
ect, but  when  we  read  the  latest  disposition 
in  the  Spectator,  and  tlie  same  article  where 
the  Prime  Minister  announced  this  mammoth 
project,  with  a  Cabinet  committee  established 
of  acquiring  lands  over  this  450-mile  area 
from  Niagara  to  Manitoulin,  it  sort  of  threw 
most  of  the  people  in  that  particular  area  for 
a  loss. 

Everyone  in  that  area— all  of  the  municipal 
councillors,  the  special  committee,  geographers 
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and  land  use  experts— have  said  for  years  that 
if  we  do  not  start  to  acquire  land  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  peninsula,  we  are  going 
to  forsake  the  coming  generations  as  far  as 
having  any  green  belts  or  parks,  or  recreation 
areas  whatsoever. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  tell 
me  just  what  is  the  disposition  of  this 
Fifty-point  project  at  the  present  time. 

Has  it  fallen  through?  If  not,  are  they  still 
attempting  to  acquire  the  lands  in  that  par- 
ticular area?  Do  they  have  any  lands  westerly 
from  the  Lincoln  county  line  toward  the  city 
of  Hamilton  boundaries  for  this  purpose? 
There  is  a  dire  need  for  it.  We  will  never 
have  another  opportunity  if  we  let  this  land 
be  taken  up  for  private,  industrial  or  com- 
mercial use. 

It  is  now  in  low-cost  housing,  housing 
which  will  likely  have  to  come  down  if  any 
new  development  is  taken  at  all  for  quite  a 
stretch,  and  it  is  sitting  there  waiting  for  the 
government  to  show  some  initiative  and  some 
desire  to  acquire  lands  to  develop  a  park.  I 
would  like  the  Minister  to  tell  me  just  what 
is  the  position  of  the  Fifty-point  park  at  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  certainly  agree  with 
his  remarks,  that  in  that  area  of  southwestern 
Ontario  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  increased 
park  land  and,  of  course,  the  properties  he 
mentioned,  the  Effingham  and  the  Fifty-mile 
point,  but  especially  the  Effingham,  is  within 
the  area  of  the  Niagara  escarpment. 

Last  Monday,  the  members  of  the  parks 
integration  board  visited  both  Effingham  and 
Fifty-mile  point.  We  were  very  impressed, 
Effingham  is  a  beautiful  area  with  a  trout 
stream  running  through  it.  Both  these  prop- 
erties are  before  the  parks  integration  board. 
I  can  say  that  our  department  has  recom- 
mended that  they  be  acquired.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  of  course,  is  the  one 
to  do  the  negotiations.  They  have  already 
done  the  prehminary  negotiations  and  I  am 
very  optimistic  that  we  will  acquire  both 
properties. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this  vote  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minis- 
ter a  question  concerning  the  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  assessment  of  parks.  I  know  that, 
from  time  to  time,  representation  is  made  by 
some  of  my  smaller  townships,  or  townships 
in  which  provincial  parks  are  located,  seeking 
financial  assistance  or  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
I  wonder,  as  the  generosity  of  this  province 
seems  to  be  growing  as  we  draw  nearer  to  an 


election,  if  there  is  any  change  in  policy  in 
this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Just  to  reiterate  my 
comments  this  afternoon,  this  question  is  a 
very  important  one  and  it  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  Smith  committee  on  taxation.  We  hope 
that  when  they  make  their  report  in  the  near 
future  there  will  be  some  recommendations 
that  will  be  of  assistance  to  municipalities 
which  have  parks  nearby. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today 
I  asked  the  Minister  for  something  along  the 
lines  of  a  more  or  less  specific  commitment  in 
connection  with  the  park  programme  on 
Manitoulin  Island.  I  did  not  get  an  answer 
in  that  connection.  I  wonder  if  there  is  an 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  I  am  advised  that  we 
are  presently  looking  at  a  property  in  that 
area  for  park  purposes. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  few  questions  on  Algonquin  park. 
Would  the  Minister  tell  me  how  many  camp 
sites  were  built  last  year  in  Algonquin  park, 
and  how  many  new  ones  will  be  provided 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  Algonquin  park,  the 
complex  will  provide  1,250  additional  camp- 
ing units;  approximately  70  acres  of  land  for 
day  use  purposes;  a  group  camping  area;  sev- 
eral lookouts  and  nature  and  hiking  trails. 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  this  year's  programme; 
1,250  more— new  ones. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Right! 

Mr.  Smith:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he 
has  any  intention,  or  has  his  department  any 
intention  of  opening  up  the  park  to  a 
greater  extent  by  placing  more  access  roads 
into  the  park  than  there  presently  are?  I 
think  from  the  easterly  side  of  the  park  there 
are  very  few  entrances,  once  you  get  up 
towards  the  north  part  of  the  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  not  considered 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  however  we  would  be 
glad  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  would 
the  cost  be  for  say,  a  family  of  four  with 
a  car  and  a  trailer,  to  spend  a  week  in  a 
provincial  park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  entrance  fee  is  $1 
and  then  the  camping  fee  it  $1.50.  We  have 
electricity  provided  for  trailers  and  that 
would  be  an  additional  25  cents.   So  it  would 
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be,  for  a  trailer,  $1.75  per  night  and,  if  you 
have  a  season  ticket,  it  is  $5  for  a  season 
ticket.  But  on  a  daily  basis  the  entrance 
fee  is  $1. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  is  the  camping  fee  for 
each  person? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  no;  that  is  for  the 
group. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Tliat  is  for  the  family  group. 
Votes  1105  and  1114  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1106: 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  be  a  bit  provocative,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  100 
miles  or  so  with  a  forestry  engineer  in  north- 
western Ontario  and  he  informed  me,  with 
great  emphasis,  that  Ontario  is  among  the 
most  backward  of  jurisdictions  in  the  realm 
of  silviculture  and  particularly  in  respect  of 
the  development  of  early  maturing  species. 

I  want  to  anticipate  the  reply  that  we 
have  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  forest,  and 
especially  forest  that  is  suitable  for  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  by  saying  that  it  is  not 
many  generations  ago  that  our  forefathers 
thought  that  the  white  pine  would  never 
disappear,  that  it  would  be  in  limitless  supply. 
But  like  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  white  pine 
has  virtually  gone  into  complete  extinction 
and  I  dare  say  that  there  are  very  few  stands 
of  harvestable  nature  that  abound  in  the 
province. 

Certainly  there  must  be  something  in  the 
economics  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
that  the  cost  increases  the  farther  away  they 
have  to  go  to  get  the  supply.  And  it  has 
always  been  startling  to  me,  the  price  that 
they  pay  per  cord  of  the  material  as  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  yards  at  the  mill  site. 

Surely  Ontario  ought  to  be  in  the  very 
forefront  of  silviculture  of  this  nature.  But 
my  informant,  a  very  reputable  gentleman, 
told  me  that  Sweden,  Finland  and  Norway, 
some  of  the  American  jurisdictions,  Georgia, 
Florida,  the  southern  United  States,  were 
way  ahead  of  Ontario  in  the  development  of 
early  maturing  species  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  interest  at  all  in  this  department  in 
this  direction. 

Just  to  illustrate,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
how  our  roads  and  highways  abound  with 
the  second  growth,  the  scrubby  poplar,  balm 
of  Gilead  and  birch,  one  sees  as  one  drives 
along  and  which  the  ravages  of  fire,  of  course, 
have  crossed  there.  This  is  the  second  growth 
that  comes  up  and  it  remains  in  more  or 
less    a   stationary   state   for    a    generation   or 


two,  because  memory  seems  to  tell  me  that 
the  yellow  and  white  birch  take  something 
like  80  years  or  more.  Is  that  an  exaggera- 
tion? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  think  that  is  a  httle  high. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  understand  all  the  hard- 
woods are  up  in  that  range,  somewhere 
around  60  years.  That  is  a  long  time,  and 
when  my  informant  pointed  out  this  scrub 
along  the  highways,  he  said  in  advanced 
countries  where  silviculture  is  taken  seriously 
this  situation  would  not  be  tolerated  at  all, 
because  they  would  have  planted  long  since. 
They  would  have  planted  the  early  maturing 
species  along  there,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
much  they  reduce  the  thing,  but  it  seems  to 
be— I  am  no  expert  on  this,  I  do  not  know 
why  I  go  on  so  long— it  seems  to  be  that  these 
are  not  transplantable  because  they  have  an 
early  maturing  species  in  Georgia.  That  does 
not  say  they  can  bring  it  into  Ontario  and 
plant  it  here  and  it  will  mature  as  quickly, 
bvit  I  wonder  if  that  charge  had  any  factual 
basis  to  it,  or  was  it  just  the  utterance  of 
someone  who  is  partisan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  surprised  to  hear  this  because  we  have 
been  complimented  on  different  occasions 
with  reference  to  our  research.  For  instance, 
in  today's  Telegram,  "Instant  forests  with  the 
aid  of  plastic  tubes";  this  has  been  most 
successful.  We  are  getting  inquiries  from 
United  States,  Europe  and  as  far  away  as 
Russia  with  reference  to  the  tremendous 
success.  And  we  are  the  ones— our  research 
people— who  have  developed  this  special 
technique  of  growing  trees  by  the  use  of 
these  tubed  seedlings. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  aware  of  that  but  will 
you  point  out  a  forest  so  that  I  can  go  and 
look  at,  that  is  representative  of  the  early 
maturing  species?  Where  is  there  a  forest 
that  I  can  go  and  look  at  the  trees?  Perhaps 
kick  them  to  see  if  they  are  hollow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  just  mention  this 
with  reference  to  research.  This  is  one  of 
the  projects  that  we  have  been  carrying  on. 
I  was  not  just  too  clear  with  reference  to 
the  type  that  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  talking  about  fast  grow- 
ing trees  and  their  early  maturity  for  use  in 
the  pulpwood  industry.  I  understand,  and 
you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
understand  the  only  research  ever  carried 
out  along  this  line  was  by  the  Ontario  Paper 
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Company  on  Manitoulin  Island,  which  has 
since  given  up  its  interest  in  harvesting  pulp 
wood  on  that  island.  I  am  correct,  I  think, 
when  I  say  that. 

If  we  have  a  forest  somewhere  that  is  an 
early  maturing  species,  I  would  like  to  be 
told  where  it  is  and  I  will  find  the  time  this 
summer  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  been  con- 
centrating mainly  on  high  quality  species, 
which  is  spruce  rather  than  early  maturing 
ones.  However,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
demand  in  the  last  few  years  for  poplar 
veneer,  we  are  giving  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion of  early  maturing  species,  especially  with 
reference   to   poplar. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  get  down  to  basics. 
You  say  a  demand  for  poplar  veneer— an 
increased  demand.  There  is  a  big  demand 
for  birch  veneer. 

Hon.  Mr.   Brunelle:  That  is   right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  what  are  we  doing, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  hard  come  by,  a 
birch  forest  that  is  suitable  for  veneer.  I  am 
told  there  are  only  one  or  two  companies  in 
this  province  that  are  using  birch  for  veneer. 
Let  us  get  down  to  specifics.  What  are  we 
doing  to  develop  an  early  maturing  birch? 
Instead  of  talking  about  the  80  years  to  get  a 
fair  sized  log  in  there  to  shave  it  into  veneer, 
what  are  we  doing  to  develop  a  species  that 
will  mature  in  30  years,  if  anything? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  are  continually 
doing  research  also  in  the  sense  of  using 
special  types  of  fertilizers  and  drainage  and 
so  forth.  I  am  also  advised  that  the  grafting 
of  yellow  birch  seed  orchards  is  also  one  of 
our  research  projects. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  see  what  is  happening  here. 
You  are  content  with  the  black  spruce;  you 
are  content  with  the  great  uncounted  miles 
of  the  black  spruce  up  near  where  the  Minis- 
ter lives  himself  and  that  is  all  right  for  the 
newsprint  of  the  New  York  Times.  That  will 
be  quite  suitable  to  supply  the  New  Yorkers 
with  all  the  newsprint  they  will  need  for  the 
next  century.  That  is  fine.  Let  them  carry  on 
and  do  it.  But  I  can  see  now  that  you  are 
not  concerned  at  all  as  you  should  be  about 
the  establishment  of  a  veneer  industry,  for 
example,  of  respectable  proportions.  And 
that  brings  me  into  the  next  matter  and  I 
might  raise  it  here. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  one  of  the  large 
companies   in  this  province   engaged   in  the 


harvesting  of  our  forests,  whether  it  is  for 
timber  or  for  pulp,  has  ever  created  a  sub- 
sidiary, secondary  industry  in  the  use  of  our 
forest  products;  not  one.  And  I  stand  to  be 
corrected   on   that. 

We  have  never  insisted— you  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  mining  industry  here,  in  the 
philosophy  of  this  government— we  have 
never  leaned  on  these  companies  in  any 
degree  and  said,  "There  are  other  uses  of 
that  timber  to  create  jobs  in  this  province," 
We  have  been  content  to  allow  them  to 
harvest  our  forests  and  use  the  material  in 
the  raw  state.  That  is  to  say,  make  it  into 
two  by  fours,  make  it  into  paper  newsprint, 
cart  it  away. 

Sure,  we  have  some  kraft  mills,  some  large 
kraft  mills,  but  for  example  not  one  of  the 
large  companies  has  ever  gone  into  veneer, 
the  manufacture  of  plywood.  The  only  ply- 
wood manufacturers  we  have  in  this  province 
are  small  operators  employing  very  few 
people  and  I  challenge  you  to  name  me  one 
of  the  big  companies  that  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  plywood.  Domtar,  Anglo- 
Huronian,  which,  I  think,  is  a  division  of 
Domtar  anyway,  Marathon- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Weyerhaeuser! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  Weyerhaeuser,  but  it 
does  not  stack  up  against  some  of  the  giants. 
They  come  along  and  they  harvest  the  forest 
and  they  run  across  lots  of  poplar  trees  that 
are  of  suitable  size  for  the  manufacture  of 
plywood  and  they  go  into  the  pulp  mill. 

Then  the  small  operator  comes  along— I 
had  the  advantage  of  going  through  a  mill 
where  I  think  100  people  are  employed  in 
total— and  they  tell  me  they  have  not  the 
limits  beyond  four  or  five  years— they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  this  department.  They  cannot 
be  assured  of  supply  beyond  four  or  five 
years  in  the  future.  That  is  shameful,  that 
is  a  shameful  situation.  I  imagine  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  plywood  right  in  this  city 
in  building.  It  seems  to  me  that  plywood  has 
a  growing  number  of  uses.  You  see  it  being 
used  in  more  and  more  ways— more  and  more 
structures  are  erected  out  of  it. 

But  why  is  it— and  it  cannot  be  the  cost 
because  surely  it  is  expensive  enough  to  the 
user— why  is  it  that  none  of  the  large  com- 
panies, such  as  the  ones  I  have  mentioned— 
my  friend  the  member  for  Victoria  mentions 
some  small  outfits,  I  am  talking  about 
Marathon,  the  companies  at  Marathon  and 
Spruce  Falls,  pulp  and  paper,  Domtar,  the 
Brown  Paper  Company  now,  the  successor 
to  KVP? 
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Why  is  it  that  none  of  those  have  gone 
into  the  manufacture  of  these  subsidiary 
products?  As  for  the  furniture  industry,  of 
course,  that  one  is  a  joke,  because  I  imagine 
we  will  have  to  wait  another  century,  I  am 
so  pessimistic  about  it,  to  see  the  creation  of 
a  furniture  industry  in  northern  Ontario  close 
to  the  source  of  supply. 

But  again,  it  is  illustrative  to  me  of  the 
donkey  economy  in  which  we  live.  We  are 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  and  we 
arc  content  to  see  our  resources  used  up  by 
others,  carted  away— and  we  remain  beasts  of 
burden,  helping  them  take  them  away.  One 
of  the  greatest  illustrations  of  the  disgrace,  of 
course,  is  that  pipe  line  out  in  Rainy  River 
there,  where  the  pulp  is  carried  away  in  a 
pipe  line  across  the  border,  to  create  jobs 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  supposed  to  be  on 
research  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  goes  right  over  into  the 
next  vote  and  I  will  not  repeat  my  remarks. 
It  is  a  natural  connection  between  them.  The 
Minister,  this  new  Minister,  if  he  is  going  to 
bring  a  fresh  look  at  this,  might  start  to  ask 
his  officials  who  have  been  around  a  long 
time— there  are  lots  in  that  department  who 
have  been  around  a  long  time,  some  of  them 
have  been  around  since  the  mind  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary— and  he  might 
look  at  this  thing  and  say,  "Look,  what  is 
the  outlook  for  these  people  making  veneer 
or  making  plywood?  Have  they  got  enough 
limits  to  assure  them  of  a  25-year  supply"? 

If  his  officials  tell  him,  "Oh,  yes,  don't 
worry  about  that",  then  I  will  furnish  him 
the  name  of  the  company,  I  do  not  want 
to  mention  it,  I  will  furnish  the  name  of  the 
company  that  says  it  has  three  or  four  years 
outlook,  and  beyond  that  it  does  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  its  operation. 

Albeit  that  company  has  not  even  got  the 
limits  itself,  I  do  not  want  to  mislead,  it 
does  not  even  have  the  limits;  it  is  buying 
poplar  of  the  suitable  dimension  from  one 
of  the  large  paper  companies,  that  is  its 
source  of  supply— buying  from  one  of  the 
large  paper  companies.  And  that  company 
says  that  that  limit  will  be  used  up  and  it 
will  not  assure  it  of  any  supply  after  about 
three  or  four  years. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


first  obligation  of  govermiient  is  to  use  our 
resources  for  our  own  people.  Some  day  that 
realization  is  going  to  strike  us  just  like  the 
burning  bush  appeared  to  Moses;  we  are  sud- 
denly going  to  realize  in  this  country  that 
that  is  our  first  obligation,  use  our  resources 
to  support  a  population  of  50  to  75  million. 
We  do  not  arrive  at  that  day  until  we 
begin  to  look  around  and  see  what  these 
companies  could  do  to  use  our  forest  products 
in  subsidiary  and  related  industries,  fabri- 
cating them  into  something  that  man  uses, 
instead  of  seeing  them  carted  away  in  their 
raw  state. 

I  am  not  a  forestry  economist,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  possibilities  are,  but,  as  a 
layman,  there  are  several  of  them  that  strike 
my  intellect  right  away,  one  of  which  I 
mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  plywood.  I 
am  told— and  to  show  you  how  foolish  we 
are,  how  dumb  we  are,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  too  strong  a  word— they  tell  me  they  cut 
down  trees  in  this  province,  hardwood  trees, 
and  cart  them  all  the  way  out  to  the  state 
of  Washington  on  the  west  coast,  to  manu- 
facture them  in  the  veneer.  What  kind  of 
people  are  they  who  would  permit  that? 

We  have  knives— we  have  those  Wilkinson 
blades  in  this  province  and  if  they  can  shave 
them  into  veneer  in  Washington,  we  can  do 
it  in  Ontario. 

I  think  I  will  be  corrected,  but  I  think  that 
the  most  expensive  of  the   veneer— I  wish   I 
could  remember  the  name  of  it— but  I  have 
forgotten  it- 
Mr.  Worton:  Walnut? 
Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  walnut,  a  vanishing  species. 

Mr.  Worton:  It  is  being  put  into  cars  now, 
too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  It  is  carted  all  the  way  out 
to  the  state  of  Washington  to  be  shaved  into 
veneer.  There  has  to  be  something  wrong 
with  their  heads.  Really,  we  should  sit  back 
and  take  a  look  at  ourselves— that  we  would 
permit  that  to  be  done,  instead  of  insisting 
that  that  product  be  kept  here  and  manu- 
factured into  whatever  it  is  manufactured 
into— I  suppose  that  it  is  very  high  class  furni- 
ture- 
Mr.  Worton:  It  comes  back  here  and  is  put 
into  our  cars. 


Mr.    Sopha:     They    got    several    hundred  Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes.    We  would  sell  it  for 

thousand  dollars.    But  it  is  strange  to  me—  a  dollar  and  buy  it  back  for  ten;  that  is  an 

I  do   not  know  how  long  we   are  going  to  old  Canadian  custom;  that  is  ingrained  in  our 

go  in  this  country  till  we  recognize  that  the  history.    Sell  it  for  a  dime  and  buy  it  back 
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for  $10.  I  imagine  it  is  the  same  with  expen- 
sive birch.  I  am  told  that  some  of  it  is  taken 
into  Michigan  and  manufactured  there.  For- 
timately  my  friend,  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine, has  departed,  because  he  condemned  me 
for  being  ultra-Canadian.  That  is  what  I  am 
and  I  make  no  apologies  for  it  at  all. 

I  want  to  see  the  day  of  realization  when 
we  take  our  own  resources  and  use  them  to 
create  jobs  for  our  own  people  in  a  greatly 
expanded  population,  but  we  cannot  do  it  as 
long  as  we  have  a  placid  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  that  hesitates  to  lean  on 
anybody.  Goodness  gracious,  the  modem 
government  leans  on  the  ordinary  citizen  and 
pushes  him  around— the  guy  that  carries  the 
lunch  bucket  gets  pushed  around,  but  there 
is  a  reluctance,  an  inhibition  to  lean  on  the 
big  fellow,  to  lean  on  the  big  company. 

Do  you  want  an  illustration?    The  mining 
industry  indicated  its  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  Carter  report,  so  Mitchell  Sharp  immedi- 
ately rushes  into  print- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes.  He  and  Robert  Winters 
are  the  greatest  apologists  in  the  country  for 
big  industry  and  big  corporations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  rushed  into  print  to  placate 
the  mining  industry,  that  nothing  is  going  to 
happen  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  very  far  from  this 
vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  that  is  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  I  made  my  views  known  to  the 
Minister  in  that  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  a  couple  of  words  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  of  so  much 
pulpwood  going  out  of  this  country,  because 
we  have  an  export  quota  and  the  maximum 
number  of  cords  allowed  to  go  out  of  this 
country  is  70,000,  which  is  a  very  small 
amount.  About  ten  years  ago  or  more,  we 
used  to  export  10  or  15  times  that  number  of 
cords. 

In  order  to  develop  the  forest  industries  to 
the  manufactured  product,  to  process  it  here, 
these  restrictions  were  brought  about.  I  would 


also  like  to  mention  that  we  are  very  mindful 
of  these  small  operators,  that  they  need 
material  to  keep  their  poplar  plywood  mills 
or  sawmills  in  operation.  Our  policy  is  inte- 
gration and  I  can  assure  you  that  these  people 
will  be  looked  after,  efiBcient  operators  will  be 
looked  after.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  on  another  occasion  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  what  has  been 
done  with  the  wood  production  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AfiFairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  resume  tomorrow,  which  I  presume  we 
will,  we  will  continue  with  the  estimates  of 
this  department  and  should  there  be  time,  we 
will  continue  with  other  estimates  and/or  the 
Budget  debate. 

Now,  I  wish  to  move- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  am 
sorry,    did    the    Minister    say    "and/or    the 
Budget  debate"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did;  and/or.  I 
would  move,  because  of  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Dana  H.  Porter,  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario, 
that  when  this  House  adjourns  the  present 
sitting  thereof,  it  will  stand  adjourned  until 
8  p.m.  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  16. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.15  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  8  o'clock,  p.m^  . 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  inituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  One  of  the  important 
amendments  proposed  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  deals  with  the  question  of  exemption 
from  local  taxation,  or  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  in  respect  of  the  portions  of  the  lands 
and  easements  located  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  used  by  the  Toronto  transit 
commission  for  subways  or  rapid  transit 
purposes. 

Some  of  the  property  so  used  is  located 
under  existing  streets  and  highways,  and  is 
and  always  has  been,  exempt  from  real  prop- 
erty taxation  under  The  Assessment  Act. 
Other  rapid  transit  properties  owned  by  the 
metropolitan  corporation,  or  the  commission, 
although  exempt  from  real  property  taxation 
as  such,  fall  under  the  provisions  of  section  43 
of  The  Assessment  Act  respecting  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  by  commissions  operating  public 
utilities.  Except  for  an  important  amendment 
to  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,  made  in 
1960,  this  liability  would  extend  to  practically 
all  the  lands  acquired  for  the  University  Ave- 
nue, Bloor-Danforth  subway. 

The  amendment  in  1960  provided  a  statu- 
tory exemption  for  all  lands  and  easements 
acquired  for  the  undertaking  of  the  Bloor- 
Danforth,  University  Avenue  subway.  In  1965 
this  exemption  was  extended  to  the  right-of- 
way  of  any  other  rapid  transit  project  subse- 
quently undertaken.  However,  this  statutory 
exemption  was  not  extended  to  the  off-street 
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portions  ■  of  properties  used  for  the  Yonge 
Street  subway  or  to  car  shops  and  car  yards 
used  for  rapid  transit  services,  including  the 
Greenwood  yard. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  directly 
before  the  government  by  the  formal  request 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  on  Janu- 
ary 26  this  year  wherein  the  council  requested 
complete  statutory  exemption  of  all  Toronto 
transit  commission  properties. 

After  careful  study  of  the  entire  matter, 
arid  in  particular,  having  in  mind  the  substan- 
tial provincial  contributions  made  towards  the 
cost  of  right-of-way  construction  for  the 
Bloor-Danforth  subway,  and  the  request  for 
similar  provincial  aid  for  the  projected  exten- 
sion of  the  Yonge  Street  subway  to  Sheppard 
Avenue,  the  government  has  decided  that  it 
should  recognize  a  basic  distinction  between 
the  rapid  transit  services  provided  by  the 
commission  and  the  properties  used  for  other 
than  rapid  transit  purposes.  To  achieve  con- 
sistency, it  appears  to  the  government  that 
it  should  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
metropohtan  council  but  in  part  only. 

This  will  extend  the  existing  exemption  to 
all  portions  of  the  subway  and  rapid  transit 
system  used  for  rapid  transit  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  Yonge  Street  properties  and  the 
Greenwood  yard.  Such  commission  properties 
as  the  Birchmount  bus  garage  in  the  borough 
of  Scarborough,  the  new  Queensway  bus 
garage  in  the  borough  of  Etobicoke  and  the 
Davisville  head  office  building  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  would  continue  to  be  taxed. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Gomme),  will  be  submitting  for  the 
approval  of  the  House  a  complementary 
amendment  to  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act,  which:  will  provide  for  substantial  pro- 
vincial, contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the 
projected  construction  of  the  .  north  Yonge 
extension,  on  the  same  basis  as  that  already 
provided  for  the  Bloor-Danforth  subway, 
which,  to  date,  has  amounted  to  approximately 
$15  million.  Both  amendments  are  submitted 
at  this  time  to  expedite  the  undertaking  of  the 
northern  extension. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  amendment  of 
section  123  of  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act  effective  on  January  1, 
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1968,  so  that  local  and  Metro  budgets  already 
adopted  for  this  year  will  not  be  affected.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  future  the  whole  question  of 
exemptions  can  be  reconsidered  in  the  light 
of  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Ontario  committee  on  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention  sev- 
eral other  proposed  amendments  which  I 
feel  will  be  of  general  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  House. 

Under  present  legislation  the  metropolitan 
corporation  is  responsible  for  the  treatment 
of  sewage.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  in  exist- 
ence in  many  of  the  area  municipalities,  the 
amount  of  efiBuent  requiring  treatment  is 
much  greater  than  if  these  combined  sewers 
were  separated.  The  separation  of  the  sani- 
tary and  storm  sewers  would  relieve  the 
metropolitan  corporation  of  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  capacity  of  existing  treatment 
plants  or  providing  new  ones.  In  addition, 
the  pollution  problem  which  presently  exists, 
is  in  part  due  to  the  existence  of  combined 
sewers,  and  the  separation  of  the  sewers 
would  assist  in  resolving  the  problem.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  advantage  of  the  metropolitan 
corporation  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  this  separation  to  the  area  municipalities. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  legislation 
is  permissive  only  and  gives  the  metropolitan 
council  the  power  to  make  these  contributions 
if  in  its  discretion  it  decides  to  do  so. 

Under  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Amendment  Act,  1966,  the  metro- 
politan council  took  over  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  welfare  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
While  there  are  certain  specific  requirements 
under  various  statutes  there  is  in  addition  cer- 
tain welfare  assistance  which  although  re- 
quired to  be  made  does  not  come  under  any 
specific  statute.  When  the  area  municipalities 
were  responsible  for  welfare  there  was  auth- 
ority in  paragraph  28  of  section  377  of  The 
Municipal  Act  for  granting  aid  to  any  chari- 
table institution  or  making  payments  to  needy 
individuals.  The  only  similar  provision  in 
The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Act  is  section  258,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  requires  a  grant  to  institutions  and  asso- 
ciations and  persons  carrying  on  or  engaged 
in  works  that  are  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  does  not  permit  grants  to 
be  made  directly  to  the  individuals  requiring 
assistance. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  permissive  only 
and  it  will  give  to  the  metropolitan  corpor- 
ation the  same  powers  that  were  formerly  had 


by  the  area  municipalities  in  the  provision  of 
welfare  in  certain  instances. 

I  am  proposing  a  further  amendment  to  the 
Act,  which  will  make  clear  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ontario  municipal  board  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, by  tlie  metropolitan  corporation,  of  sites 
for  waste  disposal. 

In  1965  the  metropolitan  corporation  was 
given  the  authority  to  make  a  grant  in  the 
amount  of  $325,500,  payable  over  a  five  year 
period,  to  the  Jewish  home  for  the  aged.  A 
section  of  the  present  bill  will  permit  the 
metropolitan  council  to  make  a  further  grant 
to  the  Jewish  home  for  the  aged  in  the  amount 
of  $47,250,  payable  in  three  equal  annual  in- 
stalments. The  purpose  of  the  proposed  grant 
is  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  home. 

In  addition  this  same  section  will  permit 
the  metropolitan  corporation  to  make  a  grant 
in  the  amount  of  $210,000  over  a  two-year 
period  to  the  Toronto  aged  men's  and 
women's  homes,  also  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  other 
amendments  proposed  which  are  of  a  tech- 
nical and  rather  routine  nature  and  which  are 
described  in  the  explanatory  notes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister  would  permit  a 
question?  Is  there  going  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
to  discuss  this  with  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  any  legislative  representatives? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  that  when 
the  bill  has  received  second  reading. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  bill  going  to  go  to  the 
standing  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  When  the  bill  has 
received  second  reading,  I  will  advise  the 
House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  proceed,  perhaps  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  might  clarify 
the  comment  made  by  the  Minister  a  moment 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  clarify  the  point 
myself,  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
does  not  mind.  The  hon.  member  asked  if  I 
would  answer  a  question,  he  did  not  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  answer  yes  or  no.  Had  he 
done  so,  I  would  have  said  yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  will  forgive  me 
for  not  giving  him  an  opportunity. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways) 
moves  first  reading  of  a  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  There  are  several 
amendments  to  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act.  The  first  is  to  delete  the  necessity  for 
the  Minister's  approval  on  a  maximum  term 
of  debentures  by  municipahties.  The  second 
is  to  have  restrictions  on  the  width  of  road- 
ways removed  with  respect  to  apportionment 
of  the  cost  of  connecting  links. 

Section  2,  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  are 
re-enacted  to  clarify  the  powers  of  the  Minis- 
ter to  construct,  maintain,  operate  and  control 
rest,  service  and  other  areas  for  the  use  of 
persons  using  the  highway.  Section  3,  sub- 
section (59)  is  revised  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
agreements  between  local  units  of  munici- 
palities at  the  county  or  suburban  roads 
commission  level  with  respect  to  county  or 
suburban  roads. 

In  section  4,  the  latest  provincial  equaliz- 
ing factor  applied  in  determining  the  limit  of 
the  contribution  by  a  city  or  town  in  respect 
of  suburban  roads  is  replaced  by  a  formula 
determined  by  the  Minister;  and  in  section  5 
the  amendment  will  permit  the  Minister  and 
the  government  of  Canada  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  appointment  of  any  person  as 
a  road  superintendent.  It  will  also  permit 
councils  of  Indian  bands  with  the  approval  of 
the  government  of  Canada  to  apply  directly 
to  the  Minister  for  subsidy  on  road  work. 

Under  section  6,  the  subway  grant  provi- 
sions are  extended  to  apply  to  the  Yonge 
Street  subway  extension.  Under  section  7,  a 
municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  muni- 
cipal board,  may  at  present  designate  new 
roads  established  under  section  459  of  The 
Municipal  Act  as  controlled  access  roads;  the 
section  as  re-enacted  requires  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  as  well  as  the  board  and 
I  extends  the  application  to  all  roads  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
have  a  couple  of  questions  that  were  put  to 
me  yesterday  by  the  member  for  Nipissing 
(Mr.  Smith)  and  that  I  did  not  have  the 
answers  at  that  time. 


The  first  one  was:  Has  the  tender  call  for 
sale  of  rights  to  explore  for  minerals  on  part 
of  the  bed  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  certain 
islands  in  the  lake  been  prompted  by  offers 
to  purchase  such  rights  by  exploration  com- 
panies? 

The  answer  to  that  one  is  there  has  been 
one  formal  application  for  exploration  rights 
in  this  part  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  several 
inquiries.  It  was  felt  that  the  fairest  method 
would  be  to  put  the  rights  up  for  tender  and 
thereby  afford  everyone  an  equal  opportunity. 
Interest  in  the  area  has  been  stimulated  by 
a  recent  map  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Lumbers 
of  the  geological  branch  which  indicates 
carbonatite  occurrences  on  some  of  the 
islands. 

The  second  question  was:  Is  it  a  condition 
within  the  form  of  lease  to  be  used  by  the 
department  that  the  licensee  guarantee  against 
pollution  of  the  lake  during  exploratory  work 
and  will  such  work  require  the  approval  of 
the  OWRC? 

The  answer  to  that  is  the  proposed  ex- 
ploratory license  contains  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  licensee  to  comply  with  the 
objectives  for  boundary  waters  quality  con- 
trol established  by  the  international  joint 
commission  and  approved  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  also  required  that  any  opera- 
tions be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  The 
Beds  of  Navigable  Waters  Act,  The  Navi- 
gable Waters  Protection  Act  (Canada),  The 
Lakes  and  Rivers  Improvement  Act  and  all 
regulations  made  under  these  Acts. 

The  license  also  provides  that  the  licensee 
shall  do  no  damage  to,  nor  interfere  with  the 
fish,  fishing  or  any  nets  or  appliances  used 
for  fishing  by  discharging  salt  water,  oil  or 
any  other  deleterious  substance  nor  shall  the 
licensee  contaminate  the  waters  so  as  to 
make  them  unsuitable  for  use  as  a  source  of 
domestic  water  supply  and  the  licensee  shall 
comply  with  all  directions  of  the  Minister  of 
Mines  with  respect  thereof. 

Although  the  work  carried  out  does  not 
require  the  specific  approval  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission,  the  licensee  is 
of  course  subject  to  all  of  the  legislation  and 
regulations  of  that  commission. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  last  week,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
asked  a  question  when  I  was  not  in  the 
House. 

The  question  reads:  On  Tuesday  of  this 
week— that  would  be  last  week— the  Attorney 
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General  denied  that  assistant  commissioner 
H.  H.  Graham  of  the  OPP  had  stated  that 
there  was  a  Canadian  style  mafia.  Is  the 
Attorney  General  now  in  a  position  to  con- 
firm that  Mr,  Graham  did  make  such  a  state- 
ment? 

When  the  hon.  member  asked  the  question, 
I  confimied  to  him  then  that  I  had  checked 
with  commissioner  Graham  and  that  he 
made  no  such  statement.  I  simply  repeat  that 
answer  and  say  that  since  this  question  was 
asked  I  again  checked  and  he  definitely 
affirmed  that  he  did  not  make  the  statement 
that  is  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  have  questions  for  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

1.  Would  the  Minister  advise  as  to  the 
progress  to  date  and  the  expected  date  of 
completion  of  the  rehabilitation  plan  at  Val 
Albert  and  Brunetville? 

2.  Would  the  Minister  advise  as  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  commitment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  for  this  rehabilitation  plan 
and  how  much  of  this  has  already  been 
spent? 

3.  Would  the  Minister  advise  what  con- 
tracts have  been  let;  when,  with  whom  and 
for  what  purpose  such  contracts  were  en- 
tered into  for  this  rehabilitation  plan?  Did 
any  of  these  contracts  contain  completion 
dates?  Did  any  of  these  contracts  contain 
penalty  or  bonus  clauses  relating  to  such 
completed  dates?  When  was  it  contemplated 
that  the  work  covered  by  such  contracts 
would  have  been  completed?  If  the  work  is 
likely  to  extend  beyond  the  completion  date 
originally  anticipated,  what  were  the  reasons 
for  such  delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  beg  your  pardon?  I 
am  sorry  I— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Why  did 
the  hon.  Minister  refuse  to  appear  on  the 
programme   "The  Public   Eye"? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  tell  you  why, 
because  "The  Public  Eye"  wanted  me  to  ap- 
pear on  a  programme,  and  they  were  going 
to  face  me  with  some  questions  about  this 
particular  project  that  the  hon.  gcnth^man  is 
asking  qursions   about. 

Mr.   S()p])a:    What  is   wrong  with   that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  When  you  consider  the 
answer  that  I  liave  had  prepared,  you  will  see 


that  I  do  not  carry  this  information  in  my 
vest  pocket.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
even  wear  a  vest. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Any  time  that  The 
Public  Eye  is  prepared  to  give  me,  in  writing, 
the  questions  they  want  to  ask  me,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to   appear  on   their  programme. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  The  same  as 
the  government.    Have  to  know  in  advance. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,   order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  that  is  the 
least  you  can  expect,  even  from  the  CBC. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  the  CBC  man  is  taking 
note  of  that  up  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  certainly. 

Interjection   by   an   hon.    member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  first  part  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is:  would  the  Minister 
advise  us  to  the  progress  to  date  and  the 
expected  date  of  completion  of  the  rehabili- 
tation   plan    at    Val    Albert    and    Brunetville? 

Val  Albert  is  involved  with  the  Brunet- 
ville plan  because  of  its  wider  servicing  plan, 
that  is,  it  was  judged  uneconomic,  undesirable 
and  virtually  impossible  just  to  service 
Brunetville,  because  of  the  inadequacies  and 
hmitation  of  the  existing  Kapuskasing  sewer 
and  water  system.  The  programme  has  pro- 
ceeded as  well  as  could  be  expected.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  establishing  good 
public  relations  with  the  residents,  it  was 
desirable,  and  necessary,  to  embark  upon  an 
extensive  programme  of  resident  self  help 
and  of  understanding  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

There  have  been  delays  due  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  the  original  estimates  for  the  internal 
service  contract  were  made  in  1964.  The 
tenders  were  called  in  early  1965  and  con- 
tained prices   double  those  of  the   estimates. 

Between  estimates  and  receiving  bids,  the 
construction  industry  was  directing  most  of 
its  activities  to  the  boom  areas,  such  as 
Metro  Toronto  and  Expo  '67,  I  suppose. 
Hence,  tliere  appeared  to  be  less  interest  on 
tlio  part  of  major  contractors  to  bid  in  north- 
ern communities. 
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As  a  consequence,  the  town  decided  to 
alter  its  tender  for  economy  purposes  and 
recalled,  in  the  fall  of  1965,  for  a  construc- 
tion start  in  the  spring  of  1966.  This  was 
accomplished  and  the  present  contractor  is 
on  schedule  with  the  work  scheduled  for  the 
construction  season  of  1966  and  1967. 

Second,  some  parts  of  the  programme— 
for  instance,  the  water  treatment  plant- 
were    delayed    because    of    labour    strikes. 

Third,  minor  delays  were  caused  by  the 
contractors'  equipment  failure  and  adminis- 
trative problems  met  by  the  contractor. 

Fourth,  unforeseen  problems  caused  by 
underground  rock,  mud,  muskeg,  and  so  on, 
also  contributed  in  a  minor  way  to  these 
delays. 

And  last,  but  I  think  very  important,  the 
unpredictability  of  the  northern  weather 
added   considerably   to   these   problems. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  unpredictable  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  always  bad.  We 
northerners  do  not  like  to  admit  it  but  I 
think  we  have  to  face  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

The  second  part  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was:  Would  the  Minister  advise 
(a)  as  to  the  amount  of  the  commitment  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  for  this  rehabilitation 
plan;  and  (b)  how  much  of  this  has  already 
been  spent. 

The  province's  commitments  in  the  Brunet- 
ville  area  is  for  its  portion  of  the  cost  of 
(1)  water  supply  system,  (2)  the  sewage  dis- 
posal system,  (3)  the  internal  services  of  the 
area  as  an  owner  for  works  financed  under 
a  local  improvement  Act,  and  (4)  what  would 
have  been  under  normal  circumstances  the 
subdivider's  contribution  to  the  above  cost. 
This  commitment  is  estimated  at  $1,412,000 
of  which  $652,700  has  been  paid  or  is  being 
processed. 

The  second  part  of  the  question:  The  prov- 
ince will  also  finance  by  way  of  a  loan  at 
five  and  three-quarters  per  cent  per  annum 
the  share  of  the  cost  of  the  internal  services 
that  are  to  be  rated  under  a  local  improve- 
ment Act  against  owners  other  than  the 
province.  This  loan  is  estimated  at  $250,000, 
of  which  $59,000  has  been  paid. 

In  Val  Albert  the  province  is  committed 
to  make  loans  at  five  and  three-quarters  per 
cent  per  annum  to  assist  the  town  in  financ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Val  Albert  portion  of  the 
water  supply  system.  The  amount  of  these 
loans  is  estimated  at  $710,000  of  which 
$670,700  has  been  paid  or  is  being  processed. 

To  assist  the  town  in  financing  the  remain- 
cler.'Of  the   cost  of   the   services   of  the   Val 


Albert  area,  the  Ontario  municipal  improve- 
ment corporation  has  been  authorized  by  the 
government  to  purchase  approximately  $1 
million  of  the  town's  debentures,  should  the 
town  elect  to  present  these  debentures  to  the 
corporation  for  purchase. 

Certain  roadways,  including  a  development 
road  in  the  Val  Albert  area,  will  be  subject  to 
the  normal  grants  under  The  Highway  Im- 
provement Act.  This  grant  is  estimated  at 
$400,000  of  which  none  has  been  paid. 

Furthermore,  the  province  is  committed  to 
make  a  loan  at  five  and  three-quarters  per 
cent  per  annum  to  assist  the  town  in  financing 
the  cost  of  certain  capital  works  needed  by 
the  town  because  of  the  amalgamation;  that 
is  a  fire  hall,  a  workshop,  and  civic  centre 
alterations.  The  amount  of  this  loan  is  $147,- 
000,  which  is  being  processed. 

The  province  is  also  committed  to  provide 
funds  of  approximately  $150,000  towards  the 
town's  cost  of  administering  the  project,  mov- 
ing houses  to  proper  sites,  compensating 
owners  for  unmoveable  houses  and  other 
necessary  related  costs.  To  date  $89,000  of 
this  grant  has  been  paid. 

The  province  also  pays  a  grant  of  $340,000 
over  the  five  year  period,  1964  to  1968,  to 
assist  the  town  in  developing  general  muni- 
cipal services  in  the  Brunetville  area.  To  date 
$262,500  has  been  paid. 

The  third  part  of  the  question  deals  with 
the  letting  of  contracts,  with  whom  and  com- 
pletion dates  and  bonuses  and  penalty  clauses. 

The  following  details  are  of  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  town  of  Kapuskasing  to 
date  in  connection  with  the  Brunetville  and 
related  areas  programme.  The  term  "con- 
struction weeks"  as  shown  under  completion 
date  for  the  Val  d'Or  and  Trans-Quebec  con- 
tracts is  frequently  used  in  the  Kapuskasing 
area  of  northern  Ontario  and  is  related  to 
"weather  permitting."  It  is  generally  consid- 
ered in  this  area  that  there  are  a  maximum 
of  24  construction  weeks  in  an  excellent  year. 
Each  day  of  bad  weather  is  deducted  from 
the  24  weeks. 

A  contract  was  signed  on  September  5, 
1965,  with  a  company  or  a  contractor  known 
as  Val  d'Or  Construction  Company.  It  was 
for  sewage  trunk  lines,  pumping  station, 
forced  mains  and  lagoon  system.  Completion 
date  was  31  construction  weeks. 

The  penalty  clause  was  for  $25  a  day  be- 
yond completion  date,  plus  all  costs  of  engi- 
neering with  inspection  work.  This  contract 
was  extended  because  of  very  poor  weather 
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conditions  which  drastically  reduced  the  con- 
struction weeks.  The  work  on  the  lagoon 
system  required  absolute  dry  weather.  The 
contract  is  now  complete  except  for  minor 
touch-up  work.  The  penalty  clause  was  not 
invoked  because  of  delay  in  letting  of  internal 
servicing  contract,  thereby  delaying  need  of 
completion  of  this  contract  by  one  full  con- 
struction season. 

On  July  23,  1965,  a  contractor  known  as 
Trans-Quebec  Company  Limited  obtained 
the  contract  for  five  and  a  half  miles  of  water 
transmission  hne.  The  completion  date  was 
19  construction  weeks.  The  penalty  was  $25 
a  day  beyond  completion  date,  plus  all  costs 
of  engineering  and  inspection  work. 

This  contract  was  extended  because  of 
alterations  to  the  contract  by  the  town,  such 
as  rerouting  from  one  side  of  the  highway  to 
the  other  because  of  greater  ease  of  servicing. 
The  contractor  ran  into  unexpected  solid 
rock,  which  required  blasting.  The  contract 
is  now  complete  except  for  testing.  The  pen- 
alty clause  was  not  invoked  because  of  delay 
in  letting  of  internal  servicing  contract, 
thereby  delaying  need  of  completion  of  this 
contract  by  one  full  construction  season. 

On  May  17,  1966,  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  a  firm  known  as  Bennington  Devel- 
opment. This  contract  was  for  internal  ser- 
vicing, storm  and  sanitary  sewer  lines,  water 
lines  and  road  restoration  and  construction. 
Completion  date  was  for  two  construction 
seasons.  The  penalty  was  $25  a  day  beyond 
completion  date,  plus  all  costs  of  engineering 
and  inspection  work.  The  contractor  is  on 
schedule  with  the  completion  date  set  for  this 
fall.  Residents  will  be  connecting  to  these 
services  this  summer  as  each  section  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  January,  1966,  the  contract  was  entered 
into  with  a  contractor  known  as  Roy  Con- 
struction Company  Limited.  This  was  for 
the  construction  of  a  water  treatment  plant. 
The  completion  date  was  September,  1966. 
The  penalty  clause  was  $25  per  day  beyond 
the  completion  date,  plus  all  cost  of  engineer- 
ing and  inspection  work. 

The  contractor  defaulted  on  contract  be- 
cause of  a  labour  strike  on  June  1,  1966. 
Appropriate  penalties  were  imposed  and  the 
work  was  completed  by  town  of  Kapuskasing 
work  crews  in  October,  1966. 

In  September  1965,  a  contract  was  en- 
tered into  with  a  company  known  as  Matta- 
gami  Construction  Company  Limited.  This 
contract  was  for  moving  eight  houses.  Com- 
pletion date  was  October,  1966.  No  penalty 
clause  was  inserted  in  this  contract  and  the 


contract  was   completed  before  the  comple- 
tion date. 

That  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  answers  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  questions  asked  by  the 
hon.  member.  I  do  not  know  if  you  think 
I  can  give  you  any  additional  information.  I 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  matter  re-examined. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  That  is 
what  I  call  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  did  you  not  give  that 
to  the  CBC? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Because  I  did  not  know 
what  the  CBC  wanted  to  know  and  they 
would  not  tell  me. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett).  Perhaps  I  could  put  it  on  the 
record.  He  has  had  a  copy  of  it  throughout 
the  day  and  he  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
tomorrow. 

Now  that  the  deadhne  for  filing  briefs 
with  the  national  energy  board  has  passed, 
can  the  Minister  indicate  whether  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  will,  (a)  support  Trans- 
Canada's  application  to  be  heard  on  May  23 
for  a  continuancy  certificate,  and,  (b)  urge 
that  the  new  line  should  nm  through  a  more 
southerly  route  of  the  north,  bringing  natural 
gas  to  communities  not  benefitting  from  it 
now? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  guess  he 
stayed  away  because  he  knew  that  one  was 
coming. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  kidding? 

Mr.  Bryden:   No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDS 

AND  FORESTS 

(Concluded) 

On  vote  1106: 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):   Is 
this  the  timber  branch;  vote  1107? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  this  is  research. 

Mr.    B.    Newman    ( Windsor  Walkerville ) : 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  one  question  to  ask  of 
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the  Minister  under  this  vote,  and  that  is 
concerning  the  Dutch  elm  disease.  Year 
after  year  we  have  had  this  question  broached 
in  the  House.  Is  the  Minister  able  at  this 
time  to  inform  us  as  to  what  progress  has 
been  made  over  the  past  year  in  the  attempt 
to  overcome  this  dreaded  disease? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests ) :  Most  of  the  research  is  done  by 
the  federal  government.  In  our  own  research 
branch,  we  are  attempting  to  replace  this 
tree  with  the  silver  maple.  We  feel  that  the 
silver  maple  will  be  a  most  desirable  tree  to 
replace  the  elm.  But  most  of  the  research 
is  done  under  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  the  federal  government 
just  taken  this  over  recently,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because,  in  years  gone  by,  we  have  always 
questioned  this  department  concerning  this 
disease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  the 
federal  government  has  been  doing  research 
on  this  for  the  past  15  to  20  years. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  that  in  this  department 
we  have  about  70  or  75  biologists.  Before  we 
had  the  biologists,  we  had  all  kinds  of  fishing 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  Now  we  have  the  biolo- 
gists, we  do  not  have  the  fishing. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  also  have 
people  who  fish,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  understand  that  the  policy, 
due  to  research,  is  that  you  are  not  issuing 
any  more  fishing  hcences.  Is  this  your  policy 
now,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  am  talking  about  com- 
mercial fishing  licences. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  that  is  right.  We 
feel  that  in  certain  areas  there  are  a  suflB- 
cient  number  of  commercial  fishermen  for  the 
amount  of  fish,  according  to  our  fish  assess- 
ment, I  believe  the  hon.  member  has  a 
specific- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  sure  have,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —I  would  like  to  say 
to  him  I  have  been  advised,  by  my  own 
people,  that  we  will  have  what  we  hope 
will  be  a  satisfactory  solution  to  you  on  this. 
If  you  would  call  tomorrow,  or  whenever 
it  is  convenient,  at  my  office,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  advise  you  on  what  we  propose 
to  do. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  good  enough.  The 
fact  is  that  this  man  has  about  $90,000  tied 
tip  in  equijwnent.    Because  he  did  not  renew 


his  licence,  you  put  him  out  of  business.  Now 
we  have  to  come  down  here  to  ask  you  to 
review  his  case.  I  think  it  is  a  gross  case  of 
you  people  going  by  the  books  and  not  caring 
about  little  people.  You  have- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Where 
has  the  member  been  in  the  last  week? 

Mr.  Sargent:   These  are  the  facts  as  they 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
tell  the  hon.  member  we  are  prepared  to 
renew  his  licence,  in  conjunction  with  other 
members  of  his  family.  There  are  two  brothers 
involved  in  this.  We  feel  that  this  will  work 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  people,  as 
well  as  to  the  family,  so  we  are  prepared  to 
reconsider  this  and  to  issue  a  licence  to  the 
family. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  thank  the  Minister  for  that, 
if  this  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  He 
said  it  is  going  to  happen,  do  you  not  believe 
him? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  believe  half  they 
tell  me,  until  the  thing  actually  happens.  You 
were  going  to  have  the  Minister  answer  the 
next  day  for  me,  but  here  it  is,  a  week  later, 
and  it  is  still  up  in  the  air.  But  this  man's 
whole  fortune— his  whole  life's  work— depends 
on  whether  or  not  you  nod  your  head  the 
right  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  may  make  his 
point,  but  we  are  dealing  now  with  research. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  research. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  not  been  obvious  yet. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Okay.  We  are  supposed  to 
have  70  biologists  in  this  league  over  here 
and  their  policy  is  not  to  issue  any  more 
fishing  licences  in  the  Great  Lakes.  That  is 
their  policy  now,  no  more  licences. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
research. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Their  research  tells  them 
this;  they  should  not.  But  they  are  planning  a 
big  programme  of  putting  splake  back  into 
the  programme  so  tomorrow  they  may  be 
issuing  more  licences.  So  their  policy  goes 
day  by  day.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister, how  many  biologists  does  he  have  in 
his  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  87  biologists. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Eighty-seven  biologists.  And 
we  do  not  have  any  more  resort  fishing  for 
the  derbies  out  of  Meaford,  and  in  Georgian 
Bay  there  is  no  more  lake  tront  left.  Before 
we  had  the  biologists,  we  had  all  kinds  of 
fish.  Now  we  have  the  biologists  we  have  no 
fish,  so  what  is  the  good  of  it  all? 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Maybe 
they  cannot  swim. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  ask  the 
Minister,  how  goes  the  battle  with  the 
hiniprey  eel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunclle:  The  sea  lamprey  reduc- 
tion on  Lake  Superior  has  progressed  in  the 
past  year  to  90  per  cent  of  the  former  level. 
The  control  began  in  Lake  Huron  in  the 
north  channel  last  year  and  will  be  extended 
by  federal  agencies  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  this  year.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  due  to  research  we  have 
developed  the  splake,  which  has  proven  most 
successful.  We  have  introduced  the  splake  in 
those  areas  where  the  lamprey  is  and  we  find 
tliat  the  splake  is  surviving  quite  well. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  these  87  biologists  know 
whether  the  lamprey  still  comes  in  from  the 
sea  or  do  we  have  all  the  lamprey  that  we 
might  expect  to  have  without  further  in- 
trusions or  accretions   of  the  species? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunclle:  I  am  advised  that  the 
lamprey  is  a  native  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  he  came  from  the  sea, 
did  he  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunclle:  But  he  is  now  con- 
sidered a  native  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  see. 
Vote   1106  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  dealing  with  the  next 
vote,  1107,  would  it  be  satisfactory  with  the 
members  if  we  dealt  with  1107  and  1113  to- 
gether, because  both  are  dealing  with  timber 
and  one  is  a  capital  vote? 

On  votes  1107  and  1113: 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1107 
I  have  several  questions  I  want  to  ask  the 
Minister. 

I  want  to  ask  first  of  all  if  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  discuss  the  success  or  otherv/ise 
of  the  tubed  seedling  programme  under  this 
vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 


Mr.  Farquhar:  Perhaps  the  Minister's  people 

can  get  something  together  on  that. 

In  the  meantime,  earlier  in  the  debate  we 
discussed  what  we  will  call  the  Domtar 
limits  in  Algoma  and  the  answer  I  got  from 
the  Minister,  I  am  sorry,  was  almost  the 
same  as  the  answer  we  got  last  year.  The 
Minister  has  been  in  the  area  and  he  appreci- 
ates how  contentious  this  matter  is  up  there, 
I  am  sure.  He  has  said  that  there  has  been 
success,  some  negotiations  are  under  way,  and 
he  has  had  approaches  from  various  compa- 
nies. I  am  not  interested  in  jeopardizing  these 
negotiations  by  asking  for  the  names  of  these 
companies  but  I  do  have  to  try  to  get  some 
more  specifics  than  we  have  got  so  far.  For 
instance,  if  the  negotiations  are  being  suc- 
cessful, they  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  a 
point  where  they  are  going  to  be  closed. 
There  must  be  some  of  them  that  are  finding 
favour  with  the  department  and  surely  we 
can  find  out  when  we  can  expect  some  action 
further  than  what  we  have  heard  so  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
how  anxious  the  member  for  Algoma-Mani- 
toulin  is  to  obtain  something  more  definite 
but  all  I  can  say  to  him  is  what  I  have  told 
him  recently,  that  we  will  definitely  have  a 
firm  commitment  at  the  latest  in  July.  We 
had  extended  the  period  last  year  to  Janu- 
ary. Several  companies— and  when  I  say 
companies,  I  mean  firms  with  substantial 
capital,  some  of  the  leading  firms  in  Canada 
—have  come  in  and  indicated  to  us  that  they 
are  interested.  They  are  presently  carrying 
on  feasibility  studies  and  we  feel  that  we 
should  consider  these  firms  in  the  interest  of 
the  local  area  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
province  in  general.  And  in  view  of  this,  we 
have  extended  the  time  limit  to  July,  and  I 
can  assure  the  member  we  will  have  some 
definite  concrete  results  in  July.  I  am  sure 
that  the  member  and  his  people  will  be  very 
satisfied  with  the  firm  or  firms  who  will  be 
establishing   themselves   in   that   area. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  thank  the  Minister  very 
much.  There  is  just  one  more  matter  in  that 
same  connection.  I  did  mention  that  I 
appreciate  the  difficulty  the  department  has 
in  allocating  limits  to  industries  presently  in 
the  area,  trying  to  perpetuate  their  operations 
on  a  profitable  basis  and  also  developing  a 
package  big  enough  to  ofFer  to  a  new  com- 
pany. I  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  this,  but 
I  just  want  to  ask  the  Minister  if  the  areas, 
or  the  townships  that  are  going  to  be  offered 
to  this  new  industry,  are  at  this  point  defined? 
Certain  of  the  local  industries  I  know  have 
been  wanting  certain  limits.    Has  there  been 
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a  decision  as  to  exactly  what  townships  are 
being  made  available  to  the  new,  we  hope, 
company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to 
answer  that  we  have  definitely  defined  the 
townships,  and  of  course  the  firm  or  firms 
which  will  be  going  in  will  be  operating 
under  the  understanding  that  it  will  be  an 
integrated  operation.  We  certainly  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  other  operators,  small 
operators  who  are  in  that  area,  will  also 
be  looked  after. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Very  fine,  Mr.  Chairman, 
thank  you, 

I  did  want  to  solicit  some  information  on 
the  tubed  seedling  programme.  I  know  it  was 
pretty  extensive  last  year  and  the  Minister 
last  year  in  fact  made  quite  a  little  demon- 
stration here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
feel  that  what  I  read  in  the  press,  there  is 
probably  nothing  conclusive  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  programme  yet.  But  the  Minis- 
ter may  have  something  he  can  offer  on  that 
line  and  of  course  we  would  like  to  know 
on  this  side  of  the  House  where  specifically,  if 
possible,  this  tree  planting  is  going  to  take 
place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
programme  has  been  most  successful,  and  I 
repeat,  most  successful.  This  year  in  1967 
we  will  be  planting  25.5  million  tubed  seed- 
lings on  25,000  acres  of  Crown  land  at  a 
total  cost  in  production  and  planting  esti- 
mated at  about  $25.60  per  thousand,  and  this 
is  very  reasonable.  This  is  much  cheaper 
than  some  of  our  other  plantings,  for  an 
overall  cost  of  $655,000,  In  addition  to  this 
it  is  planned  to  prepare  22,600  acres  for 
planting  by  means  of  scarification  and  pre- 
scribed burning  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$13.80  per  acre,  the  total  cost  of  site 
preparation  to  be  approximately  $310,000.  It 
is  also  planned  to  continue  the  assessment 
of  the  1966  plantations  to  more  accurately 
determine  the  success  ratio  and  investigate 
further  any  causes  of  mortality. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  that  the  great 
advantages  of  tubed  seedlings  is  that  you  can 
plant  them  during  the  summer  months.  Even 
though  the  weather  is  dry  you  can  plant 
these  at  that  time.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  a  person  who  is  skilled  at  this 
can  plant  approximately  200  to  250  tubed 
seedlings  per  hour  and  we  are,  of  course, 
looking  into  mechanical  equipment.  We  feel 
that  with  mechanical  equipment  we  should 
be  able  to  double  or  triple  the  amount  to 
be  planted,  so  we  are  most  optimistic.   Maybe 


the  member  saw  the  article  in  yesterday's 
Telegram  whereby  we  have  had  requests 
from  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  inquiring  about 
this  new  technique.  We  feel  that  this  is 
a  faster  method,  a  more  economical  method, 
and  we  are  certainly  very  encouraged  by  its 
results. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  survival  rate  do  you 
get? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  it 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  sites 
but  on  the  average  it  is  about  75  to  80  per 
cent,  I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  in 
your  own  area  you  have,  as  elsewhere,  a  very 
able  district  forester,  Mr.  George  Hamilton, 
and  he  had  advocated  that  maybe  there 
might  be  a  technique  whereby  you  could 
add  a  thread  or  something  to  hold  them  down. 
What  happens  in  the  spring,  or  sometimes  in 
the  frost,  is  that  some  of  these  tubes  come 
out  of  the  ground.  We  need  some  way  that 
they  could  be  tied  in  to  the  ground  so  that 
the  frost  would  not  heave  them.  So  we  are 
continuing  our  research.  People  are  contin- 
ually experimenting  trying  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  improve  the  80  per  cent  of  success. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  in  fact  we 
have  a  breakthrough  in  reforestation  of  the 
stature  that  the  Minister  suggests,  it  is  very 
interesting  and  it  will  certainly  be  very  wel- 
come; but  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  some 
way  that  we  can  find  out. 

The  reforestation  programme  must  be  ex- 
panded; where  are  some  of  the  places  that 
this  expansion  is  taking  place?  For  instance,  it 
is  some  years  to  my  knowledge,  since  there 
has  been  any  tree  planting  to  amount  to  any- 
thing in  Algoma. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  have  the  tube  seedling 
programme  for  last  year  for  the  various  dis- 
tricts; naturally  you  would  be  interested  in 
your  own  Algoma-Manitoulin,  I  have  Sault 
Ste,  Marie  area  acreage  planted  620  acres, 
and  seedlings  planted  were  489,000,  Sudbury 
acreage  planted  1,500,  seedlings  planted 
1,891,000.  I  am  looking  hard  trying  to  locate 
Algoma-Manitoulin— 

Mr.  Farquhar:  The  areas  between  Sudbury 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  have  been  very  hard  for 
this  government  to  find  for  a  long  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  will  certainly  look  into  this  and  see  if  we 
cannot  have  Algoma-Manitoulin  represented 
on  this  list  next  year. 
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Mr.  Farquhar:  Just  one  more  thing— I  am 
wondering  if  the  Minister  has  any  comment 
with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  his  pro- 
gramme by  industry.  I  am  wondering— he 
probably  has  something  to  tell  us  about  that— 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  how  the  local  indus- 
try, and  how  the  industries  in  Ontario  are 
accepting  the  programme  and  cooperating  in 
the  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  indus- 
try has  looked  most  favourably  on  this  pro- 
gramme. Are  you  referring  to  tubed  seedlings 
or  to  the— 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Well  the  overall  programme! 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  overall  report— well 
we  have,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday  in  my 
remarks,  regeneration  agreements  with  all  the 
major  industries  as  well  as  with  most  of  the 
larger  sawmill  and  other  industries,  so  this 
has  been  received  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  What  prompted  my  ques- 
tion, sir,  was  that  I  notice  that  last  year  there 
were  one  or  two  companies— not  major  com- 
panies—that had  refused  or  had  not  signed 
agreements. 

You  say  you  have  them  all  now?  It  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  whether  they  may  or 
may  not  be  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  If  the  member  wishes, 
I  could  read  him  the  list  of  all  these  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  would  like  that  if  it  is  not 
too  extensive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  These  are  the  regenera- 
tion agreements  signed  by  the  following 
companies: 

Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
6,302  square  miles;  Kimberly-Clark,  7,373 
square  miles;  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Com- 
pany, 13,738  square  miles;  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company,  1,640  square  miles;  Dryden  Paper 
Company,  6,764  square  miles;  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  3,419  square  miles;  Abitibi,  13,755 
square  miles;  Provincial  Paper  Company, 
1,992  square  miles;  KVP,  5,337  square  miles 
St.  Lawrence  Corporation,  4,195  square  miles 
Howard  Smith  Papers,  1,395  square  miles 
Ontario-Minnesota,  7,508  square  miles;  Mara- 
thon Corporation,  3,986  square  miles;  Con- 
solidated Paper,  295  square  miles;  Woollings 
Forest,  75  square  miles;  Grant  Lumber,  20 
square  miles;  Kukitow  Lumber  Company,  130 
square  miles;  Gillies  Brothers,  18  square 
miles;  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Ltd.,  540 
square  miles;  Lac  Seul  Lumber  Company,  998 
square    miles;    Weyerhaeuser   Lumber   Com- 


pany, 1,538  square  miles;  Wellwood,  1,131 
square  miles;  M,  J.  Poupore,  328  square  miles; 
McRae  Lumber  Company,  628  square  miles; 
Hogan  Lake  Lumber  Company,  242  square 
miles;  Dubreuil  Brothers,  381  square  miles; 
Northern  Wood  Preservers,  73  square  miles; 
Canadian  Splint  and  Lumber  Company,  322 
square  miles;  Chicoutimi  Lumber  Company, 
184  square  miles;  K.  W.  Bigelow,  319  square 
miles;  Oscar  Styffe  Limited,  111  square  miles; 
Shoops,  Flynn,  Woods  Limited,  101  square 
miles;  Murray  Brothers  Lumber  Company, 
136  square  miles;  Staniforth  Lumber  and 
Veneer,  285  square  miles;  Herb  Shaw  and 
Son,  69  square  miles;  Abitibi  Paper— Smooth 
Rock  Falls  area— 3,255  square  miles;  WilHam 
Mill  and  Sons,  358  square  miles;  Lakewood 
Timber  Limited,  312  square  miles. 

This  includes  all  the  large  pulp  and  paper 
companies,  plus  the  larger  veneer  and  saw- 
mills. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  layman  to  be 
able  to  decide  whether  that  amount  of  effort 
actually  corresponds  with  the  cut,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  we  have  any  way  of  finding  that 
out.  The  Minister  probably  has  an  opinion. 

I  did  want  to  know  whether  in  some  of 
the— in  one  particularly— of  the  large  hydro 
developments  in  our  area,  or  any  area  for  that 
matter  where  there  are  substantial  clearing 
operations  in  connection  with  the  projects- 
does  your  department  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment with  the  people  who  tender  for  this 
clearing  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  timber? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  You  are  referring  to  the 
hydro  project  at  Aubrey  Falls? 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Well  in  that  particular  pro- 
ject, of  course,  there  is  a  tremendous  clearing 
project  involved  in  connection  with  the  right 
of  way,  and  also  the  townsite  is  being  devel- 
oped there.  There  is  a  lot  of  very  valuable 
timber  in  the  area  and  I  am  wondering  just 
how— and  I  know  something  about  the  con- 
tracts that  have  been  let  for  this  clearing— I 
am  wondering  how  the  department  enters  into 
the  operation  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  timber  that  is  cut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  the 
contractor  for  the  Ontario  Hydro  must  sell  all 
the  merchandisable  timber, 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  series  of  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  raise.  May  I  go  back  for  a 
moment  on  one  or  two  tag  ends  with  regard 
to  the  tubed  seedling  procedure?  Can  the 
Minister   indicate   how   the   survival   rate   of 
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75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  compares  with  the 
more  standard  reforestation  of  treelets?  Is 
that  higher  or  lower? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  the 
tubed  seedhngs  success  is  sHghtly  higher  than 
the  regular  plantings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
come  back  and  try  to  place  it  in  broader 
perspective  for  a  moment,  but  there  is  one 
aspect  of  this  that  rather  puzzles  me.  In  our 
arguments  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  down  through  the  years  that  our  refor- 
estation programme  was  not  extensive  enough, 
particularly  to  cope  with  the  accumulated 
backlog  from  literally  past  generations  of  cut- 
over  and  inadequate  regeneration  of  an  arti- 
ficial or  natural  kind,  the  government's  answer 
has  always  been  that  it  was  difiBcult,  as  I  re- 
call, to  get  adequate  seed,  enough  seeds,  and 
plant  them  to  get  the  stock  of  treelets.  Now 
if  this  is  the  case,  am  I  correct  that  the  bottle- 
neck was  in  getting  adequate  seeds  for  these 
purposes  or  was  it  the  growing  of  the  tree- 
lets  which  were  then  reforested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  at 
one  time  this  was  a  problem,  but  at  present 
we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  seeds. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  there  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  seeds  so  that  the  elas- 
ticity, so  to  speak,  in  a  programme  of  tubed 
seedlings  is  really  a  very  great  one;  it  is  now, 
this  year,  25,000  square  miles  or  acres? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  25.5  million  tubed 
seedlings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Twenty-five  million. 
There  is  no  reason,  if  seeds  are  not  in  short 
supply,  that  you  cannot  go  to  50  or  100 
million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  not,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  it 
is  not  that.  There  are  plenty  of  seeds  available 
but  our  problem  is  a  question  of  manpower, 
and  also  a  question  of  equipment.  We,  like 
yourself,  feel  there  is  a  need  to  be  doing 
more;  every  year  we  are  increasing  quantity 
and  we  hope  to  increase  it  substanitally  again 
next  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Minister  will  for- 
give me,  this  is  the  answer  we  have  tended 
to  have— that  the  sort  of  critical  barrier  to  an 
expanded  programme  is  the  shortage  of  seeds. 
Now  we  are  assured  there  is  no  shortage  of 
seeds,  and  therefore  if  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
getting  manpower— We  have  been  trying  to 
move  towards  the  proposition  of  an  all  year- 


round  labour  force— it  seems  to  me  it  should 
not  be  too  diflBcult  to  acquire  a  labour  force 
to  expand  the  programme  in  a  pretty  massive 
fashion. 

However,  I  want  to  go  on  to  what  still 
puzzles  me,  because  I  am  not  yet  persuaded 
the  picture  is  quite  as  rosy  as  the  Minister 
seemed  to  indicate  in  his  reply  to  my  intro- 
ductory comments.  As  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors have  said  down  through  the  years, 
there  was  the  natural  regeneration  and  there 
were  gradually  programmes  of  artificial  re- 
generation, reforestation,  and  then  he  bols- 
tered the  image  he  was  presenting  by  his 
account  of  the  encouraging  success  in  this 
new  technique  of  tubed  seedlings.  However, 
I  assume  that  the  foresters  association  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  what  the  depart- 
ment is  doing— it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
would  not  be. 

I  come  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  figures 
I  presented  in  my  introductory  comments. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  acres  in  Ontario 
requiring  regeneration  range  from  200,000  to 
225,000  acres  a  year.  The  Ontario  profes- 
sional foresters  association,  in  the  brief  they 
apparently  presented  to  the  forestry  study 
unit  this  year,  put  the  lower  figure  at  roughly 
200,000.  This  was  made  up  of  130,000  acres 
of  current  cutover,  10,000  acres  of  burn  and 
60,000  acres  of  backlog.  If  I  may  just  digress 
here  for  a  moment,  that  is  a  pretty  small 
amount  of  backlog  in  view  of  the  rather  large 
amount  of  backlog  we  have  if  we  go  back  to 
the  figures  that  the  Kennedy  report  indicated 
20  years  ago. 

However— and  this  is  the  main  point— the 
foresters  association  point  out  that,  with  a 
minimum  of  200,000  acres,  last  year  only 
125,000  acres  were  regenerated.  I  am  sorry 
—it  is  not  the  foresters,  I  credited  that  to  the 
wrong  people.  In  1966,  the  125,000  acres 
that  were  regenerated  was  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  as  reported  in  the  Toronto  Star,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1967.  In  other  words,  we  were  nearly 
100,000  acres  below  the  minimum  figure  that 
the  foresters  contended  was  desirable  in 
every  year  of,  I  presume,  artificial  regener- 
ation. 

What  is  the  Minister's  reaction  to  this? 
This  is  not  the  rosy  picture  that  I  thought  he 
was  presenting,  in  his  reply  to  my  original 
question,  based  on  these  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  If  I  may  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  we  in  Ontario  are 
doing  more  in  regeneration  than  all  of  the 
other  provinces  combined— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  interested  in 
that.  Let  us  deal  with  what  we  need  to 
do  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  not  try  to 
compare  it  with  the  httle  that  may  be  done 
elsewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  However,  we  are  con- 
tinually increasing.  This  year,  for  the  year 
1967,  we  will  be  doing  152,500  acres. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  And  the  breakdown  of 
this  is— scarification  43,500;  on  agreement 
force  3,000.  The  subtotal  for  all  Crown  land 
is  149,500  acres.  This  consists,  of  course,  of 
scarification  for  natural  seeding  from  seed 
trees  or  cones  on  the  ground,  market  seed 
trees  reserved,  special  cutting  and  so  forth. 
Also,  we  do  aerial  seeding,  12,500  acres. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  figure  of  152,000 
acres— is  that  the  total? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes.  The  total  for  this 
present  year  is  152,500  acres. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Minister  will  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  here,  this  is  precisely 
the  point  I  am  making.  The  government  and 
the  Minister  are  the  department  and  his  pre- 
decessors have  refused  to  accept  my  assess- 
ment of  it.  I  am  a  layman,  I  am  only  trying 
to  present  the  figures  as  I  see  them  in  this 
House. 

Now,  forget  about  me.  The  Ontario  pro- 
fessional foresters  association,  who  are  people 
who  are  presumably  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  situation— professionals  in  the  field— their 
estimate  of  the  minimum  amount  of  regenera- 
tion required  per  year  is  200,000  acres.  The 
Minister  has,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  now 
said  the  programme  for  this  year  is  152,000 
acres.  I  presume  about  25,000  acres  of  that 
is  in  the  new  procedure,  the  tubed  seedlings, 
so  this  is  where  we  get  back  to  the  125,000 
that  was  done  last  year,  plus  another  25,000 
tubed  seedlings. 

In  the  view  of  the  professional  foresters 
association,  not  mine,  you  are  about  25  per 
cent  short  of  the  tolerable  minimum  required 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  reforestation  or 
regeneration  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  So 
I  rest  my  case  there— in  terms  of  the  pro- 
fessionals' assessment,  not  mine.  Quite  frankly, 
I  have  long  felt  that  this  was  the  case  and  I 
was  not  persuaded  by  the  government's  re- 
jection of  my  argument.  Now  I  find  that  my 
arguments  are  bolstered  solidly  by  the  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come  the  efiForts   of   the  hon.   member.   We 


have  been  increasing  by  about  20  to  25 
per  cent  per  year,  but  what  you  say  is  cer- 
tainly something  that  we  are  trying  and  we 
will  be  increasing. 

We  hope  next  year  we  can  increase  it  to 
a  sufficient  amount  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  this  province,  including  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  meantime,  I  hope 
that  the  basic  criticism  that  is  made  from 
this  side  of  the  House  will  not  be  so  readily 
dismissed  as  it  has  tended  to  be  in  the  past. 
Because  now,  with  the  professional  foresters 
association  taking,  I  assume,  a  continuing,  a 
running  observation  of  this,  I  will  certainly 
keep  in  touch  and  present  their  views,  rather 
than  mine.  You  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
professionals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  area  that  I 
wanted  to  explore,  that  my  friend  from 
Algoma-Manitoulin  has  touched  on.  We  now 
have  the  13  large  pulp  and  paper  companies 
with  which  the  government  has  made  agree- 
ments for  regeneration  and,  as  the  Minister 
has  indicated,  some  26  other  smaller  com- 
panies in  the  field.  The  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  is  exactly 
what  these  programmes  mean. 

May  I  just  sketch  in,  very  briefly,  the 
historical  background  in  the  last  ten  or  15 
years?  Back  about  1953,  a  statute  was 
passed— if  I  recall  correctly.  The  Crown 
Timber  Act— which,  in  effect,  absolved  the 
companies  in  the  field  of  any  responsibility 
for  regeneration  on  the  land  that  had  been 
cut-over,  up  until  that  time.  In  other  words, 
by  that  Act,  the  government  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  a  very  serious  backlog.  It  is  that 
backlog  that  worries  me,  in  the  context  of 
the  regeneration  that  we  are  doing— that  was 
what  I  was  talking  about  a  moment  ago.  In 
the  period  from  1953  on  to  about  1958,  pre- 
sumably each  year  a  company  presented  its 
forest  management  programme  for  the  year 
and  it  was  accepted  by  the  government  and 
presumably  they  were  doing  a  job. 

Once  again,  from  the  Opposition's  side  and 
from  professionals  in  the  field,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  really 
doing  the  job,  and  indeed,  one  of  the  Minis- 
ter's predecessors,  Mr.  Mapledoram,  in  effect 
conceded  that  they  were  not  doing  the  job, 
so  there  was  a  move  towards  changing  the 
approach.  The  changed  approach,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  was  that  they  were  going 
to  establish  standards  of  regeneration  that 
must  be  met.  This  admittedly  was  a  difficult 
kind  of  measurement  or  yardstick  to  estab- 
lish.   I  have  said  this  many  times  before  in 
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the  House,  but  let  me  repeat  it  briefly, 
because  it  makes  my  point. 

I  can  remember  a  visit  one  time  to  two 
limits  lying  immediately  beside  each  other, 
the  Kimberly-Clark  limits  and  the  Marathon 
limits.  On  one  side  Kimberly-Clark  argued 
that  you  needed  a  regeneration  programme  of 
75  per  cent  spruce  because  they  were  inter- 
ested in  spruce,  the  premium  species.  As  for 
Marathon,  because  of  their  particular  process, 
they  were  not  interested  in  spruce,  or  such 
a  high  percentage  of  spruce.  So  the  natural 
regeneration  that  might  bring  up  poplar  and 
others,  they  were  quite  content  with.  Here 
you  had  two  very  distinct  standards  and 
sharply  diflFerent.  If  the  government  was 
going  to  say  you  must  have  a  very  high 
percentage  of  spruce,  then  Kimberly-Clark 
might  agree,  Marathon  would  disagree. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  government  moved 
two  or  three  years  ago  into  a  new  procedure 
—that  is,  not  laying  standards  down  across 
the  board,  because  of  the  varying  conditions 
and  topography  and  weather  and  the  par- 
ticular process  of  each  company,  but  enter- 
ing into  agreements  with  each  company. 
This  is  what  the  government  has  finally 
completed  in  the  past  year— agreements  with 
all  of  the  companies  involved. 

If  I  may  deal  for  the  moment  only  with 
the  pulp  and  paper  companies  involved,  can 
the  Minister  give  me— not  by  going  through 
all  13,  heaven  forbid,  but  at  least  one  or 
two  of  them— an  illustration  of  what  exactly 
he  does  in  working  out  an  agreement  with 
a  company.  If  it  is  Marathon,  for  example, 
does  he  accept  with  them  a  regeneration 
programme  which  would  involve  relatively 
small  amounts  of  reforestation,  Ijecause  the 
natural  regeneration  will  bring  up  many  of 
the  so-called  weed  species?  If  he  is  dealing 
with  Kimberly-Clark,  which  presumably  is 
going  to  have  these  limits  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  requires  spruce,  does  he  lay  down 
a  higher  standard  requiring  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  spruce?  What  exactly  is  the 
kind  of  standard  he  lays  down?  And  what 
are  the  penalties,  or  what  are  the  procedures? 
Do  you  go  in  and  police  it?  Has  he  super- 
vised these  limits  to  see  that  the  job  is  being 
done?  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  what 
is  the  natiure  of  these  agreements  and  how 
do  you  make  certain  that  they  are  being  ful- 
filled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  hon.  member  that  we 
in  Ontario,  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  manage  all  Crown  lands  and  I  am 
told  this  is  unique  in  Canada.    Each  com- 


pany has  a  separate  agreement.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  an  agreement  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  send  over  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. This  agreement  specifies  the  work  that 
should  be  done— for  instance,  the  amount  of 
acres  that  should  be  scarified,  the  seedling, 
the  planting.  The  company  must  submit 
plans  to  the  government  and  our  department 
in  turn  advises  them  what  species  they  should 
plant.  Also,  we  carry  on  inspections  by  our 
own  people  to  make  sure  that  they  do  carry 
out  their  agreements  and  we  have  found 
that  this  has  worked  out  quite  satisfactorily 
with  the  industries.  If  the  hon.  member 
cares,  I  would  be  glad  to  send  this  over  to 
him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  be  glad  to  look 
at  it.  As  I  understand  what  the  Minister  is 
saying,  the  government  in  effect  assumes 
complete  responsibility,  not  only  for  the 
backlog  that  it  picked  up  in  the  1953  statute, 
but  also  for  each  year's  cut-over,  and  the 
company  in  effect  is  an  agent  for  the  govern- 
ment in  the  regeneration  programme.  You  in 
effect  work  it  out  with  them  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  that  particular  area 
and  you  inspect  it  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  doing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  is 
so  and  we  are  also  taking  up  the  backlog. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  objecting  to  this. 
The  Minister  says  he  is  picking  up  the  back- 
log on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  200,000 
acres;  60,000  of  that  only  was  backlog.  I 
have  forgotten  what  the  backlog  of  the 
Kennedy  report  said,  but  it  was  something 
like  2  to  2.5  million  acres  and  if  you  take 
60,000  a  year  and  divide  it  into  2.5  million, 
it  will  take  an  awful  length  of  time.  So  let 
me  try  to  get  this  nailed  down.  Has  the 
Minister  any  idea  at  this  stage,  20  years 
after  the  Kennedy  report,  what  amount  of 
backlog  there  is  that  requires  regeneration? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pick  a  number. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  could  not  tell  the 
hon.  member  the  amount  over  that  many 
years,  but  I  would  like  to  take  this  year  for 
instance,  this  year  of  1967.  According  to  our 
figures,  we  will  be  cutting  360,000  acres. 
Out  of  that  amount,  230,000  will  regenerate 
by  themselves.  Of  the  balance,  130,000 
needs  regeneration.  But  we  will  be  doing 
152,500  acres.  We  will  be  doing  more  than 
what  is  required  and  the  balance  is  made 
up  in  prescribed  burning  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  I  understand  the 
Minister  correctly,  that  130,000  will  not  be 
naturally  regenerated  and  this  is  in  his  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yet  you  said  your  pro- 
gramme was  152,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  that  mean  that  you 
are  doing  only  22,000  acres  of  the  backlog? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  okay.  I  still  would 
like— and  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Min- 
ister, and  his  advisers  need  not  provide  it 
for  me  tonight— an  estimate  of  what  the  gov- 
ernment feels  at  the  moment  is  the  backlog 
that  it  has  got  to  cope  with  over  the  years 
ahead.  My  recollection,  and  I  am  just  speaking 
from  memory  now,  was  that  the  Kennedy 
report  in  1948  at  that  time  said  that  there 
was  a  backlog  that  it  estimated  to  be  from 
2,5  million  to  four  million  acres.  If  the  Min- 
ister wants  to  get  some  clarifying  figure  of 
how  slowly  you  are  operating,  you  take  2.5 
million  and  divide  20,000  into  it  and  you  will 
get  the  number  of  years  it  will  take  you  to 
catch  up  on  the  backlog. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  will  be  glad  to  get 
you  those  figures.  Are  you  referring  strictly  to 
Crown  land,  or  would  you  also  be  interested 
in  the  private  lands?  When  I  referred  to  the 
figure  a  while  ago  of  152,500,  this  was  Crown 
land. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Crown  land  alone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes.  But  we  will  make 
available  to  you  the  information  you  request 
on  the  backlog. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  raise  with  the  Minister,  a  few  questions 
with  regard  to  an  access  road  programme. 
Once  again,  unfortunately,  we  have  the  fed- 
eral government  withdrawing  from  a  pro- 
gramme which  I  think  is  pretty  vital  in  terms 
of  the  economic  development  in  our  northern 
areas.  And  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
province  is  making  available  for  forest  access 
roads  just  about  exactly  covers  the  grant  that 
the  federal  government  is  withdrawing.  In 
short,  our  access  road  programme  for  next 
year  is  going  to  be  in  total  almost  identical  to 
what  it  was  this  year,  except  that  the  province 
is  going  to  be  carrying  the  whole  cost. 

My  introductory  comments  I  really  raised 
with  the  Minister  as  a  question  and  I  put  it 


to  him  again  now.  Our  forest  access  road  pro- 
gramme is  carried  on  under  this  department. 
Our  mining  access  road  programme  is  carried 
on  under  The  Department  of  Highways— am  I 
not  correct,  Mines  or  Highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  mining  access  roads 
are  voted  under  The  Department  of  Mines. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Under  The  Department  of 
Mines.  Is  there  not  likely  to  be  a  more  efiFec- 
tive  development  of  transportation  arteries  if 
this  was  coordinated?  Indeed,  I  would  like  to 
carry  it  one  step  further  though  I  am  getting 
outside  of  the  Minister's  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion. I  have  always  had  the  feeling  that  if  this 
pioneer  road  development  in  northern  Ontario 
were  coordinated  with  our  whole  highway 
development,  might  take  us  more  quickly 
toward  development  of  a  fuller  transportation 
network  system  throughout  northern  Ontario. 

Again,  if  I  may  repeat  an  illustration  that 
I  have  used  in  the  House  before  but  I  think 
it  is  particularly  apt  here,  I  shall  never  forget 
an  occasion  on  which  I  visited  the  limits  of 
Marathon  and  got  into  the  Manitouwadge 
area.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  the 
pul:)lic  were  concerned,  you  could  come  in 
from  the  new  Trans-Canada  up  the  route 
into  Manitouwadge.  Also,  there  was  some 
sort  of  a  road  that  went  over  to  Adanac,  and 
that  has  now  since  been  connected  with  a 
public  road  from  Adanac  out  to  Long  Lac. 

But  what  fascinated  me  when  I  got  into 
this  "world  within  our  world"  so  to  speak, 
was  there  was  another  road  system.  At  the 
time  of  the  year  I  was  travelling— it  was 
August  or  September— this  was  a  very  good 
road  system.  Of  course,  frankly,  there  are  I 
many  public  roads  in  northern  Ontario  that  | 
were  not  much  better.  I  found,  for  example, 
that  I  could  get  out  from  Manitouwadge  up 
to  Adanac,  I  could  head  over  in  the  direction 
of— I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  place, 
l)ut  it  is  heading  towards  Hornepayne— in 
other  words,  there  was  a  radial  set  of  roads 
running  out  from  Manitouwadge,  which  I 
presume  the  miners  and  the  people  who  lived 
in  that  area  could  use  at  sufferance  or  by 
agreement  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  of 
the  company  itself.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  you  were  to  take  that  road  system  and  ; 
integrate  it  with  the  public  road  system  and  i 
tie   in   your  mining   access   roads   and   tie  in  j 

your  forest  access  roads,  that  we  could  come 
on  rather  quickly  with   a  much   fuller  road         j 
structure  in  northern  Ontario.  ' 

So  that  is  really  the  first  point  I  want  to  ] 
make,  and  if  I  can  go  back  to  my  earlier  « 
point  now.    Are  we  not  missing  something  in         ] 
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separating  our  mining  and  our  forest  access 
roads?  In  certain  areas  these  two  industries 
are  carried  on  in  the  same  community  and 
you  will  have  a  more  effective  spending  of 
the  money  and  the  development  of  a  more 
effective  transportation  system  by  a  greater 
coordination.    Am  I  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heartily  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  certainly  the  mining  industry 
and  the  forest  industry— and  we  could  also 
probably  include  tourism— there  certainly  is 
a  need  to  integrate  or  coordinate,  whatever 
the  suitable  word  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  there  any  plan  within 
the  government  for  a  fuller  coordination, 
perhaps  directly  with  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Gomme)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  member  knows  the 
mining  access  roads  vote  has  been  increased 
from  half  a  million  to  one  million  dollars. 
Our  department  is  represented,  of  course,  on 
that  committee.  We  will  be  discussing— in 
fact  we  have  discussed— this  very  problem  and 
I  hope,  certainly  as  a  northerner  I  feel  this 
is  most  desirable,  to  coordinate  and  to  have 
more  funds  available  for  such  multi-purpose 
roads. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  as  a  northerner  by 
affection,  rather  than  by  residence,  I  am  with 

the   Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  Owen  Sound 
has  been  known  in  years  gone  by  as  the 
greatest  furniture  area  in  the  world,  the 
largest  furniture  plant  in  the  world  is  in 
Owen  Sound.  Over  the  years  they  have  all 
gone  out  of  business,  there  are  very  few  of 
them  left;  but  we  do  have  the  largest  tooth- 
pick-making plant  in  the  world  in  Owen 
Sound  and  here  in  the  restaurant  in  the 
buildings  we  have  these  toothpicks  being 
given  to  us  made  in  Quebec— Verable  and 
Fields  Incorporated,  Levis,  Quebec.  The 
government  has  this  great  "Buy  Ontario"  pro- 
gramme we  read  about  on  the  billboards 
downtown  here,  the  great  "GO"  government 
of  Ontario,  which  I  think  is  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  "Buy  Canadian." 

Mr.  Sargent:  "Buy  Canadian";  so  we  buy 
in  Quebec  for  Ontario.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  is  selling  Ontario 
and  we  cannot  sell  Owen  Sound  toothpicks, 
they  are  using  Quebec  toothpicks  here. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  part  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  "Buy  Canadian"— that 
is  Canadian. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    For  once  you  are  right. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Is  the 
member  suggesting  we  do  not  buy  those 
from  Quebec? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  suggesting  you  buy  them 
in  Ontario,  that  is  where  we  are  raising  the 
taxes.  But  you  do  not  mind  spending  our 
money  downtown  on  billboards  for  the 
"GO-GO"  government  of  Ontario,  using  my 
money  to  sell  yourselves.  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  kind  of  snow  job  you  are 
giving  the  people.  I  suggest  if  you  are  going 
to  use  toothpicks  in  this  restaurant,  use 
Ontario  toothpicks,  made  in  Owen  Sound. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Do  not  be  parochial. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  a  network  of  offices  built  up 
across  the  province  and  in  years  gone  by  we 
had  an  officer  there.  Now  we  have  a  built-in 
organization  that  is  growing  year  by  year,  and 
if  you  ever  want  a  job  that  is  a  cushy  job  get 
a  Lands  and  Forests  job  in  Ontario  with 
plush  offices,  lots  of  help,  lots  of  staff  and 
you  have  it  made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stay  on  the  timber  vote, 
please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  about  timber, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  con- 
servation authorities;  can  you  read  that?  That 
is  at  the  top  of  page  J- 11  of  your  book! 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  the  vote  right  in 
front  of  me  and  I  am  listening  and  I  have  not 
heard  you  talk  about  timber  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  toothpicks! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  officers  at  local  levels  with 
all  the  power  of  the  government  behind  them. 
They  have  the  power  of  heaven,  believe  me, 
they  can  walk  in  and  arrest  without  a  warrant 
or  anything  they  want. 

They  have  this  great  power  and  they  go 
into  municipal  councils  and  they  say,  "We 
want  you  to  go  along  on  this  project,  it  is 
going  to  cost  you  X  thousands  of  dollars." 
Now  municipal  people  are  trying  to  run  their 
operation  and  get  the  best  mileage  they  can 
for  their  dollar,  but  these  fellows  walk  in  and 
say,  "It  is  going  to  cost  you  X  dollars  and  the 
law  says  you  have  to  contribute  this  amount 
of  money".  They  have  the  power  to  do  this 
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and  most  municipal  councils  go  along,  they 
buy  the  bill  of  goods  they  sell. 

It  is  a  hardship.  We  have  an  area  where 
we  have  this  department  taking  over  two 
miles  of  the  best  shoreline  we  have  and  lock- 
ing it  up,  it  cannot  be  developed.  We  think 
this  is  bad.  This  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
cottage  development,  for  tourist  resort  devel- 
opment and  these  people  walk  in  and  say, 
"We  grabbed  that  land,  we  are  taking  it  over". 

We  hate  this  high-handed  bit  that  you 
people  are  running  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  local  level  things  going  on,  and  then 
at  the  top  level  we  have  the  big  land  grab 
for  timber  interests  that  are  selling  out  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  to  the  big  pulp  and  paper 
companies. 

We  are  not  going  to  go  into  the  mechanics 
of  that  because  no  one  will  ever  know  the 
chicanery,  the  inside  dealings  going  on  in 
that  job.  And  I  do  not  suggest  the  Minister 
has  any  part  of  this,  I  have  great  respect  for 
him.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  government  pick  a 
man  like  him  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  in  that  area  up  there;  he  is  one  of  the 
few  guys  who  knows  what  he  his  talking 
about,  I  think. 

My  area  of  concern  is  that  we  have  in  the 
mining  industry  laws  that  prohibit  exporting 
the  wealth  for  processing  elsewhere.  What 
laws  do  we  have  to  protect  our  timber  against 
export?  Why  can  it  not  be  processed  here  in 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  we  were  talking 
about  last  night. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry,  I  would  hke  to 
know,  I  was  not  here  last  night  and  I  would 
like  to  know, 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hke  to  mention  to  the  hon.  member  that  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  process  our  wealth  in  this  province. 

If  the  member  will  recall,  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  I  forget  the  exact  year,  we  were 
exporting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cords  of 
pulpwood  out  of  this  province.  We  have  made 
such  restrictions  that  at  the  present  time  only 
70,000  cords  annually  are  allowed  to  be 
exported.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  we 
are  importing  three  times  more  wood  into 
the  province  than  we  are  exporting  and  I 
certainly— 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  does  not  justify  your 
exporting  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment,  may  I  ask  a 
question?  What  are  you  talking  about;  70,000 
cords    when    there    is    a    pipeline    at    Fort 


Frances  that  takes  pulp  across  to  the  mill  on 
the  American  side? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnuielle:  The  maximum  amount 
of  pulpwood  that  we  export  out  of  Ontario  is 
70,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Including  Fort  Frances? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Including  that,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  is  from  Crown 
land. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Probably  it  is  several  million 
cords.  I  have  seen  that  pipehne  that  takes  the 
raw  pulp  across  from  Fort  Frances  to  the  mill 
on  the  other  side. 

I  might  tell  my  friend  from  Grey  North  that 
last  night  we  were  discussing  and  I  reported 
to  the  Minister— there  was  no  reply  about  this 
at  all— that  they  take  veneer  logs  from  the 
province,  take  them  out  to  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington to  be  turned  into  veneer,  something 
surely  that  could  be  done  right  in  the  pro- 
vince. Which  is  an  illustration  of  the  export 
of  our  natural  resources  and  of  course  it  goes 
back  to  that  famous  speech  by  Douglas  Abbott 
shortly  after  the  second  world  war,  when  he 
said  that  Canada's  proper  role  in  the  economic 
life  of  North  America  is  to  be  an  exporter  of 
raw  materials,  and  that  is  what  we  are  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  Liberal 
approach. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  is  a  good  Uberal  ap- 
proach; but  you  notice  that  Walter  Gordon 
and  some  others  relatively  less  significant  are 
trying  to  do  the  little  they  can  to  change  that. 

However,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Minister,  in 
the  planting  of  all  these  25  million  trees,  it  is 
really  incredible  to  me,  really  incredible,  I 
cannot  digest  it.  I  am  so  suspicious  that  there 
must  be  a  good  reason  for  it  that  has  not  yet 
been  revealed  to  me. 

Here,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  Attorney  General  and  I  were 
locked  in  comment  about  a  timber  trespass 
case,  involving  a  hardwood  stand.  At  that 
time  the  birch  veneer  was  being  sold,  laid 
down  to  Weyerhaeuser  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at 
$250  a  thousand.  Now  that  price  must  reflect 
its  relative  rarity.  It  must  be  hard  to  come 
by  a  birch  veneer  log.  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand, if  tliat  is  the  case,  why  we  are  not 
doing  something  like  other  nations  in  devel- 
oping a  fast  maturing  species. 

I  raised  this  last  night.  If  other  countries 
can  get  birch  to  grow  to  maturity  in  25  or 
30  years,   why,   in  Ontario,  is  there  an  ap- 
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parent  total  disinterest  in  developing  these 
species?  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  25 
million  trees  you  are  talking  about,  you  are 
talking  about  the  standard  indigenous  tree 
that  we  know  in  the  Laurentian  shield. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  These  are  quality 
trees. 

Mr.  Sophia:  Oh  they  are  quality  trees,  and 
take  80  years  to  mature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  And  the  southern  states 
envy  our  black  spruce— the  best  quality  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  infonnant— himself  a  for- 
ester—tells me  that  in  the  southern  states 
they  have  developed  early  maturing  species 
and,  in  fact,  have  forests  of  these  types  of 
trees  that  come  to  maturity  in  something 
like  14  to  20  years. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
They  will  not  grow  that  fast  up  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  under  any  conditions 
—is  this  the  case? 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  do  we  know  until  we 
try  to  develop  them?  The  Minister  has  not 
told  me  about  any  research,  ojr  any  steps 
being  taken  at  all,  to  develojl  this  early 
maturing  species.  As  far  as  I  can  determine, 
they  are  using  the  seeds  of  the  typical  indige- 
nous tree  that  we  find  anywhere  in  the 
Laurentian  shield. 

It  is  otherwise?  I  would  really  like  to 
know  if  it  is  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
that  we  are  giving  consideration  to  growing 
poplar  and  other  trees  in  a  shorter  period- 
Mr.  Sopha:  What  period  of  time  have  you 
in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:   From  20  to  30  years. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  does  it  take  now  for  a 
stand  of  poplar  suitable  for  pulp?  What  does 
it  take  now  for  it  to  mature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Between  40  and  50 
years.  According  to  the  research  that  we 
are  doing  in  Maple,  we  will  be  producing 
poplar  trees  that  will  mature  in  about  20  to 
•30  years.  We  are  doing  this  with  poplar.  We 
are  doing  this  with  white  pine.  We  are  doing 
this  with  some  other  species. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  doing  it,  but  I  asked 
last    night,    and    I    ask    again    tonight,    have 


you  got  a  forest  somewhere?  Have  you  got 
one  that  we  can  go  and  look  at? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  would  be  glad  to 
arrange  to  have  you  visit  one. 

Mr.   Sopha:   Well,  where  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  At  Maple,  to  show  you 
the  work  that  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Maple.  That  is  not  a  forest. 
That  is  not  a  stand  of  these— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  our  research 
station,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  take  you 
there  and  show  you  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  you  have  not  got  one 
out  in  the  wilderness  some  place  as  yet.  It 
is  all  at  the  home  research  station.  Is  that 
the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  are  growing  trees 
all  over  the  province,  but  our  research  is 
done— is  concentrated— at  Maple. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  no  doubt.  I  am  en- 
titled to  be  suspicious  about  how  far  your 
research  has  got.  I  am  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  far  as  this  department  is  con- 
cerned, that  branch  of  it  which  forms  the 
economic  sustenance  of  the  forest  industry 
is  rather  the  second  fiddle  in  the  department. 

I  have  long  suspected  that  this  depart- 
ment shows  you  the  exterior.  As  they  say  in 
the  carnival,  the  flash  of  this  department  is 
the  one  that  gets  the  emphasis— the  uniforms 
and  the  parks  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  are  doing  some- 
thing. As  I  mentioned  last  night,  this  re- 
formulated committee,  which  is  comprised  of 
The  Department  of  Forestry  in  Ottawa,  our 
own  department,  the  universities,  this  com- 
mittee will  be— its  main  function  will  be- 
to  research  on  tree  production.  We  are  doing 
this  in  cooperation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  industry.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
be  able  to— 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  Could  we  pin  it 
down?  Could  I  ask  a  couple  of  simple  ques- 
tions, because  basically  I  am  a  simple  person? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  the  member 
and  the  Minister  not  to  deal  with  research 
at  this  time,  since  we  passed  it  last  night. 

Mr.   Sopha:   This  is  timber. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  reviewing  the  re- 
search again  and  we  went  over  it  last  night. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bninelle:  We  have  one  of  the 
most  active  programmes  in  seed  breeding  in 
Canada  and  we  would  be  pleased  at  any 
time  to  bring  you  to  Maple- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  have  to  see  it.  I 
would  have  to  see  it  to  believe  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  You  have  an  open 
invitation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  Could  I  ask  you  a 
couple  of  simple  questions? 

How  long  does  it  take  a  birch  tree  to 
mature  to  the  state  where  it  can  be  used 
for  veneer?  How  many  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  say  it  depends 
also  on  the  types. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  What  is  an  aver- 
age? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  it  is  from 
80  to  120  years. 

Mr.  Sopha:  80  to  120  years.  Have  you 
got  a  birch  tree  that  you  have  developed  that 
matures  faster  than  that,  to  be  used  for 
veneer?  If  so,  where  is  that  birch  tree?  No, 
you  have  not  got  one. 

They  will  continue  to  cull  the  birch— the 
hardwood  forest  for  birch— that  is  laid  down 
at  Weyerhaeuser  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  prob- 
ably it  is  over  $300  a  thousand  now.  It  was 
$250  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  we  had 
that  dispute  in  Algoma  about  the  timber 
stands.  I  would  guess  it  is  probably  over 
$300  a  thousand.  Where  is  that  reflected, 
if  it  is  not  in  the  price  of  plywood  to  the 
consumer? 

You  can  imagine  what  birch  veneer  laid 
down  in  Toronto  in  the  finished  state  would 
be.  It  is  quite  a  legitimate  inquiry  that  I 
make  of  them— to  ask  what  they  are  doing  in 
developing  a  species  of  birch  that  will  be  in 
a  replacement  state  in  30,  40,  50  years. 

I  can  see  that  my  informant  was  right 
when  he  told  me— he  said  Ontario  was  the 
most  backward  of  all  the  countries  that  have 
large  forests  in  developing  silviculture  to  the 
point  where  they  have  early  replacement. 

In  your  response— in  the  response  made  to 
the  member  for  York  South— we  see  that  you 
are  taking  the  seedlings  of  the  indigenous 
type  and  taking  them  out  and  planting.  All 
right,  that  is  fine.  You  will  wait  120  years 
until  you  get  a  replacement  and  it  may  well 
be  that  we  will  be  denied  that  product,  that 
very  valuable  product.  You  can  walk  into 
any  type  of  building  now  and  see  the  exten- 


sive use  of  plywood.  Not  only  in  its  func- 
tional—if that  is  the  proper  use  of  the  term 
—its  functional  aspect,  that  is  the  flooring 
and  walls,  but  the  decorative  aspect  of  it 
too.  A  very  decorative  building  material, 
very  expensive,  very  expensive. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Grey  North  the 
little  bit  of  walnut— very  rare,  I  am  told— 
in  this  country  has  to  be  taken  to  the  state 
of  Washington  to  work  it  into  the  flushed 
product  and  deny  us  an  industry  here. 
Tonight  I  know  that  my  suspicions  were 
right.  The  department  is  the  showpiece  of 
the  government,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  the  flashy 
parks  and  the  fine  uniforms  and  all  that 
jazz. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  basic  life  blood 
of  this  province— its  very  basis  of  its  economic 
activit>%  that  is  the  wealth  produced  by  its 
forests  and  its  mines— we  do  not  see  the 
emphasis,  or  the  consciousness,  of  their 
importance  in  the  economy.  The  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  does  not  even 
understand  this  proposition— he  does  not  even 
understand  it— that  the  wealth  of  Ontario  is 
created  by  its  forests  and  mineral  resources. 

Let  us  forget  the  mineral  resources  for  a 
few  minutes,  though  they  will  always  be  in 
our  consciousness,  and  let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  wealth  of  our  forests  and  the  jobs  created 
there.  I  would  say— it  is  my  opinion  and  a 
fresh  government  would  no  doubt  crystallize 
it  into  a  matter  of  policy— that  the  most 
important  branch  of  this  department  ought 
to  be  the  timber  branch.  That  should  be  the 
one  superbly  staffed,  the  best  intelligences, 
the  most  highly  trained  people  that  can  be 
acquired  into  the  service— 

Hon.   Mr.   Brunelle:   We  have   them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —so  that  this  department  func- 
tions with  a  consciousness  of  the  importance 
of  the  forest  industry  to  the  life  of  our 
province.  Then  the  tourist  trade  is  second- 
ary. You  know,  I  can  afford  to  say  of  all 
the  members  that  there  is  nothing  around 
here  that  I  find  more  tiresome,  than  to  hear 
all  the  talk  that  one  hears  about  the  import- 
ance of  the  visitors  coming  to  this  country. 
As  if  that  was  what  we  depended  upon  for 
our  greatness.  As  if  we  were  a  Switzer- 
land. One  of  the  troubles  with  this  country 
is  that  we  put  too  much  dependence  on 
things  that  are  really  secondary.  The  great- 
ness of  this  country  is  in  what  it  can  produce 
and  in  the  resources  that  a  bountiful  provi- 
dence endowed  upon  us— that  is  the  timber 
in  this  department.  I  really  take  my  seat  with 
a  sense   of   depression   to  have   it  revealed 
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to  me  by  the  Minister  that  what  the  forester 
told  me  in  northwestern  Ontario  six  weeks 
ago  is  true  when  he  said  that  Ontario  is 
among  the  most  backward  in  the  realm  of 
the  creation  of  species  of  trees  that  mature 
much  earlier  than  nature  provides  if  you 
leave  them  on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  seedling 
form  and  let  them  grow  up. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  it  difiBcult  to  accept  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.   member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the 
floor  first. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  recognize  the  member  for 
London  South  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  accept  the  assertion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  and  of  the  unidentified 
forester  because  of  a  trip  I  made  a  year 
ago  with  Mr.  Kelso  Roberts,  at  that  time 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  I 
was  in  company  with  14  consuls  and  consuls- 
general  from  14  different  countries,  includ- 
ing two  or  three  Scandinavians.  We  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  timber  research 
facilities  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  in  several  places,  including  the  Sud- 
bury area.  I  was  interested  to  notice  that 
these  men  from  Sweden  and  Denmark- 
Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  no  trees  in  Sudbury, 
we  have  Inco. 

Mr.  White:  I  noticed  that  these  consuls 
from  such  places  as  Sweden  were  taking 
photographs  and  studying  with  great  care 
some  of  the  research  being  done  concerning 
tubed  seedhngs  and  the  field  of  entomological 
research  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  concluded 
from  these  observations  and  from  the  con- 
versations I  had  with  these  representatives 
of  foreign  countries  that  Ontario  was  very 
much   in    the   forefront   of   timber   research. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  the  evidence  you 
gathered? 

Mr.  White:  It  is  better  than  referring  to  an 
unnamed  forester. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  gave  us  a  piece  of  black  spruce  about 
foiu:  inches  in  width— I  still  have  it  at  home 
—and  it  said,  I  think,  that  it  took  150  years 
for  it  to  grow  to  that  size.  Nobody  said  the 
department  has  developed  one  on  the  shores 
of  James  Bay  that  will  grow  to  that  size  in, 
say,  30  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  dream. 


Mf,  Chairman:  The  n^ember  for  Grey  North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wealth  of 
this  province  is  one  of  the  things  that  con- 
cerns most  of  us  in  this  House  and  I  am 
concerned  about  the  growing  strength  of  the 
civil  service  insofar  as  the  elected  represen- 
tatives are  concerned.  I  have  a  case  in  point 
that  the  House  should  know  about. 

Mr.  White:  This  has  got  to  be  out  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  has  got  to  be  out  of  order 
on  this  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  spoke  to  the  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests  regarding  a  matter 
in  his  department.  What  is  bringing  this  up 
is  the  fact  that  I  want  to  ask  if  I,  or  if  John 
Doe,  as  a  citizen,  could  go  to  the  Minister  and 
say,  "I  would  like  to  get  into  the  timber  busi- 
ness. I  would  like  to  acquire  the  same  rights 
of  land  and  of  acreage  that  all  these  13  large 
pulp  and  paper  companies  have  in  the  great 
north.  I  would  like  to  go  in  there  and  ac- 
quire the  same  acreage  they  have.  I  know  a 
bit  about  the  timber  business.  I  do  not  know 
anjdhing  about  it,  but  if  I  did,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  I  could  get  into  the  business?"  I 
would  like  to  say,  "Can  I  acquire  the  same 
acreage"?  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  could  be- 
cause the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment has  the  money  to  create  productivity 
but  I  know  what  goes  on  in  this  department. 
I  was  in  that  Minister's  office  last  week.  He 
was  not  there  but  I  was  with  his— 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  vote  is  this? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Timber.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  advice  that  his  Deputy  Minister 
told  me  that  day  in  his  office  and  they  said 
they  have  laws  and  they  cannot  depart  from 
those  laws  whatsoever.  The  human  element 
does  not  come  into  it,  people  do  not  come 
into  it.  But  they  strictly  stay  by  the  laws 
and  I  resent  the  fact  that  people  no  more 
have  anything  to  say  ovet  the  civil  service  in 
this  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
stay  with  the  vote  now  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  this.  If  I  went  in  to  ask  him  if  I 
could  acquire  timber  rights— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  This  is  out  of  order 
on  this  vote,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  sit  down  for  a  minute. 
I  am  talking. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree;  You  are  out  of  order, 

my  friend. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  state  your  point 
then.    Stand  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  could  ask  the  member  to 

stay- 
Mr.    Sargent:    I    am    talking    timber,    Mr. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  far  it  has  not  been  very 
obvious.  You  appear  to  have  been  talking 
about  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  has  to  be  darned  obvious 
here  to  get  your  point  across. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
to  stay  with  the  vote  before  us— timber  rights. 
We  will  certainly  make  sure  you  get  all  the 
information  you  need  if  you  stay  with  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  very  basic  question.  If  a  citizen  goes  to 
the  Minister,  to  the  government,  and  says,  "I 
would  like  to  acquire  acreage  in  timber.  Can 
I  acquire  those  rights:  (1)  If  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  (2)  The  government 
has  funds  to  put  me  into  business?  Will  you 
give  me  the  same  rights?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  are 
pleased  to  do  business  with  everyone.  If  I 
may  give  an  example.  For  instance,  this  area 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
is  interested  in  seeing  has  a  plan.  We 
advertised  last  year  in  Canada,  in  the  United 
States,  all  over,  and  we  have  received  over 
150  inquiries.  Anyone  is  free  to  make  an 
application  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see 
anyone.  If  you  have  anyone  in  your  riding, 
anyone  that  you  know  that  is  interested  in 
making  application,  we  have  sales  that  are 
put  up  by  public  tender,  we  have  other  sales 
that  are  under  different  conditions,  our  office 
is  always  open. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Somehow  the  impression  has 
been  in  my  mind  in  four  years  in  this  House 
that  you  had  a  closed  shop  there.  I  may  be 
wron'4.  You  are  doing  business  with  13  major 
companies  now  and  I  suspect  that  there  is  a 
great  network  of  intricacy  that  no  one  knows 
ahout.  But  I  say  again  that  a  person  would 
have  to  have  large  sums  of  money  to  get  into 
til  at  business  and  the  money  should  be  forth- 
cf  niing  from  the  ODA  or  IDV  or  someone, 
1  ut  is  is  not  forthcoming,  and  so  these  things 
do  not  happen.    The  wealth  of  the  province 


is  not  for  the  people— it  is  for  the  big  boys 
who  are  friends  of  the  government,  who  kick 
into  your  election  pot. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  all  right.  I  may  be 
wrong.  Open  up  your  books  and  let  us  have 
a  look  at  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  open  yours  up. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  would  be  glad  to.  If  it 
is  on  the  same  basis  we  would  be  glad  to 
open  our  books.  If  they  will  open  theirs  we 
will  open  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stay  with  the  vote  before 
us  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  Liberal  policy. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Try  us  and  see. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion here  on  this  vote.  We  have,  I  think,  the 
largest  private  air  force  in  the  world  here— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  member  could 
]  ring  that  up  under  vote  1110— 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  sum  of  $46,000  to  Capital 
Air  Surveys  is  under  "timber  branch",  at  the 
bottom  of  page  J- 10. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  see  it  in  the  votes 

before  us.  The  member  is  speaking  about  the 
public  accounts,  but  I  would  refer  the  mem- 
ber to  pages  85  and  87. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
pul)lic  accounts,  timber  section,  maintenance 
$153,000.  One  of  the  accounts  is  Capital  Air 
Surveys  Limited,  $46,900.  Will  you  try  and 
follow   things,   please? 

Now  we  have  our  own  air  force.  How 
many  planes  do  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  Minister  if 
he  will,  under  maintenance,  item  number  3 
of  vote  1107,  to  answer  the  question,  but  not 
go  into  the  subject  of  vote  1110,  the  basic 
organization. 

Mr.  Sargent:  First  of  all  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  planes  we  have.  How  does 
he  do  this?  He  has  got  salaries  for  pilots 
here  under  timber  branch.  He  is  paying  these 
pilots  $11,000  a  year,  on  the  top  of  page 
J-13,  under  timber.  So  he  is  spending 
$46,000,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Capital  Air  Sur- 
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veys  Limited,  and  we  have  our  own  air  force. 
What  are  we  paying  these  people  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  for  aerial  photography. 
This  is  work  that  we  have  contracted  out. 
Aerial  photography  to  do  the  inventory  of 
our  forestry  resources.    Aerial  mapping. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many  planes  do  you 
have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Well  this  comes  under— 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many  do  you  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  41  planes, 
that  are  used- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Out  of  41  planes  you  cannot 
adapt  a  plane  to  do  these  air  surveys  to  save 
this  amount  of  money?  Because  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  you  are  paying— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  is  specialized  work, 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  member  that 
these  aerial  surveys  are  specialized  work  and 
this  is  done  mainly  by  Spartan.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  firms  who  specialize  in  this 
type  of  work.  It  is  contracted  out- 
Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  so  specialized  about 
it?  You  need  a  camera  and  the  man  to  do  it. 
It  is  a  very  simple  process.  You  are  not  going 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  not  got  the  staff  that 
can  do  a  job  like  this?  For  this  amount  of 
money  you  could  hire  a  man,  pay  him  $15,000 
and  he  will  do  it  for  you. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  What  could  you 
do  it  for? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  this  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  this  is 
specialized  work  and  I  would  be  pleased  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  specifications.  It  is  not 
the  type  of  work  that  we  could  normally  carry 
out  with  our  own  staff. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Was  this  let  out  to  contract, 
to  other  firms?  Did  you  let  this  out  to  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes  it  is  tendered. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many  tendered  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Normally  we  always  ask 
for  two  or  three  tenders  and  there  would  not 
be  too  many  firms  that  would  be  tendering 
because  this  is  a  special  type  of  work.  We 
issued  four  tenders  last  year. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  you  have  got  your  fingers 
in  the  public  pot  and  you  can  spend  what 
money  you  want,  but  if  you  need  a  guide  to 


saving  money  you  would  use  intelligence. 
You  have  41  planes;  if  you  cannot  adapt  a 
plane  to  this  type  of  work  I  think  it  is  poor 
planning  on  someone's  part. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Maybe  you  could  do  it- 
Mr.   Sargent:  We  might  give  it  a  shot  if 
things   are  tough  in  the  next  election.  You 
never  know. 

You  spent  almost  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  travelling  in  this  department 
under  timber.  On  page  J-13,  $682,000  for 
travel.  This  is  outside  of  capital  expenditures. 
These  are  basic  expenditures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  timber  is 
our  largest  branch.  We  have  over  1,000  per- 
sonnel and  we  feel  that  this  is  a  normal 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  travel  is  all  in  the  north 
country  by  plane,  so  where  do  we  have  to 
spend  under  travelling  expenses  $682,000?  Is 
this  for  air  travel  or  what  is  it  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
comes  under  vote  1110  really. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  a  vote  here  of  the 
commonwealth  Africa  aid  programme,  for 
Africa,  $17,000  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  vote  1107,  com- 
bined with  capital  vote  1113. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  about— I  am  sorry, 
I  am  under  basic  organization. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
just  one  small  tag  end;  back  about  15,000 
words  and  one  hour  and  15  minutes,  we  were 
discussing  exports  of  pulpwood.  As  I  recall, 
the  Minister  said  that  the  maximum  permitted 
export  was  70,000  cords.  Then  he  added, 
"from  Crown  land."  Well  is  the  70,000  the 
total  possible  export?  Does  this  "from  Crown 
land"  mean  that  any  cut  from  licenced  limits 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  70,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  70,000  is  from 
Crown  land;  of  course  we  have  a  certain 
amount. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  that  include  licenced 
limits  that  a  pulp  and  paper  company  might 
have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  would  the 
regular  flow  of  lumber  or  of  pulpwood  across 
the  river  to  the  mill  at  Fort  Frances,  at  Inter- 
national Falls  and  Fort  Frances,  would  that 
be  included  in  the  70,000? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bninelle:  Yes,  35,000  is  going  out 
of  Fort  Frances. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Half  at  Fort  Frances,  and 
only  35,000  elsewhere  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  Minister  explain  to  me  whether  or 
not  there  are  any  studies  in  the  department 
relating  to  production  in  Ontario  or  projected 
production  in  Ontario  to  projected  world  con- 
sumption, over  the  next  10,  20,  30  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  heard  the  figures  and 
I  just  cannot  recall  them;  I  may  be  able  to— 
have  you  a  specific  time  in  mind? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  understand  that  there  have 
been  studies  made  which  make  reasonable 
predictions  as  to  the  world  consumption  over 
the  next  10,  20  and  30  year  periods.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  Minister's  department  has 
any  responsibility  for  making  certain  that 
Ontario  industry,  as  such,  maintains  or  in- 
creases its  proportionate  part  of  that  world 
consumption  market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  just  going  by 
memory,  I  know  the  demand  will  double  and 
I  forget  now  whether  it  is  within  the  next  10 
years  or  20  years,  the  demand  will  double  and 
we  are  making  provision  for  this  increased 
demand. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  the 
demand  will  be  two  and  a  half  times  by  the 
year  2000. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  try  and  relate 
what  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  conference  said  five 
and  half  times  from  Canada  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  two  and  a  half 
times  is  for  Ontario  and  you  are  maybe 
referring  to  the  total  for  Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  Min- 
ister have  any  plans  to  make  certain  that 
production  in  Ontario  at  least  keeps  pace  with 
the  accelerated  world  consumption  which  has 
been  predicted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes  we  are  making 
plans. 

Mr.  Renwick:  How  is  this  done?  Are  there 
studies  which  are  revised  on  a  regular  basis 
or  are  you  so  engaged  in  just  keeping  up  with 
the  backlog  of  the  regeneration  programme 
that   you   do    not   have   really   any   concrete 


relation  between  the  Ontario  productive 
capacity  as  it  should  increase  over  the  years 
to  the  world  consumption  as  it  is  now  pro- 
jected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  My  only  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  within  our  own  staff  we 
have  economists  and  we  are  continually  work- 
ing, striving  to  increase  and  to  make  sure 
that  we  will  have  an  adequate  supply  to  meet 
these  demands. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  in  the 
chemical  wood  pulp  branch  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  the  major  part  of  the  expan- 
sion which  is  taking  place  is  taking  place  on 
the  west  coast  rather  than  in  Ontario;  why 
this  province  is  not  at  least  maintaining  its 
proportionate  share  of  that  kind  of  increased 
production? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  in 
certain  areas  they  have  large  quantities  of 
cheap  wood,  they  can  obtain  their  wood  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  in  Ontario.  I  would 
like  to  mention  though  that  in  the  last  year, 
1966,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  $80  million 
was  spent  in  capital  expansion;  $80  million  in 
1966. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  1107,  section  4,  under 
grants  to  municipalities  and  conservation 
authorities  is  an  amount  of  $165,000;  I  would 
like  to  know  how  this  is  broken  down. 
Where  does  this  amount  of  money  go  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  to  what  section  of  the 
province  does  it  go? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Simcoe? 

Mr.  Evans:  Well  Simcoe  yes;  I  am  inter- 
ested in  that,  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  grants  to  conser- 
vation officers  are  broken  down  as  follows: 
For  the  year  1967-68,  the  present  estimates, 
$85,000  in  grants  and  in  acreage  it  is  $5,500. 
This  amount  of  $85,000  is  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year,  it  has  been  the  same  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Under  this  vote  of  $165,000, 
grants  to  municipalities  and  conservation 
authorities  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  forest 
areas;  Bruce  county  received  $815.10  and 
Crey  county  $775.80,  Grenville  $7,000,  On- 
tario $14,000,  Simcoe  $12,000.  What  is  the 
basis,  is  this  on  demand  or  the  request  of  the 
conservation  authority  or  how  is  this  money 
allocated? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  it  is 
at  the  request  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  surprising  that  in  the 
ridings  where  there  is  a  Liberal  member  we 
have  only  $700  against  $14,000  for  a  Tory 
member.    How  do  you  equate  this  difference? 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Yes, 
how  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  wants  to  know  how 
you  equate  that. 

Mr.  Evans:  They  are  smarter! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  there  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  this  difference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  requests  are  initi- 
ated by  the  counties  and  the  townships.  I 
am  sure  if  the  member  has  any  specific  cases, 
we  would  be  pleased  to— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Leaving  this  part  for  a  sec- 
ond, going  into  lands  that  you  acquire,  if  for 
the  good  of  the  municipality  they  need  that 
land,  will  you  sell  it  back  to  them  for  what 
you  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member, 
from  the  standpoint  of  acquisition  of  land, 
to  stay  with  the  timber  branch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  the  authorities  retain 
ownership  of  the  lands  so  it  is  not  a  question 
of  selling  it  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  a  piece  of  land  to 
the  west  of  the  city  of  Owen  Sound,  forest 
and  timber  land,  owned  by  the  department. 
The  city  is  now  talking  that  they  might  like 
to  acquire  that  land  that  you  own  for  an  air- 
port. Now  it  is  timber  land;  would  you  sell 
it  to  us  for  what  you  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  I  must  rule 
the  member  out  of  order.  We  dealt  with  this 
last  night  under— 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  can  we  talk  public 
business  when  we  cannot  ask  questions? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  suggest  to 
the  member  if  he  wants  to  ask  questions 
perhaps  he  would  do  so  under  the  right 
vote.  We  did  that  last  night  under  vote 
1114,    Vote  1107  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:   Okay! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
pursue  the  question  that  I  was  on  before 
oMer    members    interjected,    was    the    infer- 


ence correct  that  I  drew  from  the  Minister's 
remarks  that  in  some  way  or  other  on  the 
west  coast  there  is  an  inferior  quality— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Not  inferior  quality; 
they  have  an  abundance  of  raw  material  and 
it  is  cheaper  to  obtain,  the  costs  are  cheaper 
than  they   are  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  the  Minister  explain 
those  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Transportation  would 
certainly  be  a  factor.  For  instance,  in  the 
area  that  I  represent,  the  riding  of  Cochrane, 
it  costs  $15  to  $20  a  ton,  I  beheve,  in  trans- 
portation alone  to  ship  the  paper  from 
Kapuskasing  to  the  New  York  Times.  On  the 
west  coast  they  have  ocean  shipping  and  also 
I  understand  they  probably  have  more  rivers, 
and  their  transportation  costs  are  much  lower 
than  ours. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  one  of  the  factors  be 
the  lower  cost  of  energy  out  on  the  west 
coast? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  could  be,  I  could 
not  say  how  their  cost  of  energy  compares 
with  ours. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
department  devoted  any  attention  at  all  to 
comparison  of  the  costs  which  are  involved 
in  expansion  on  the  west  coast  to  the  expense 
of  a  comparable  expansion  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  dealing  with  the  chemical  pulp- 
wood  part  of  the  timber  world? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  do  not  know  if  this 
answers  the  member's  question,  but  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  one  of  the  areas  that 
we  have  advertised  in  Ontario  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  future  pulp  and  paper  mill. 
One  of  the  companies,  which  is  Canada-wide, 
is  carrying  on  feasibility  studies  in  both 
B.C.  and  in  Ontario.  They  are  comparing 
costs  and  as  a  result  of  their  survey  they  will 
decide  whether  to  build  in  B.C.  or  in 
Ontario. 

That  is  why  the  question  was  raised  last 
night  about  our  stumpage  dues.  Some  feel 
we  should  increase  them,  some  members  of 
the  member's  party  feel  we  should  be 
charging  more  for  stumpage  dues.  We  have 
people  within  our  own  department  who  feel 
that  perhaps  they  should  be  lowered  in  order 
to  make  it  more  attractive  for  industry  to 
come   and  establish. 

These  are  economic  factors  that  are  of 
great  importance  to  a  company  which  is 
establishing.    Today  I  am  told  that  a  pulp 
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and  paper  mill,  as  an  economic  unit,  is  worth 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $50 
million.  Therefore  they  keep  all  these  fac- 
tors in  mind,  the  cost  of  energy,  transpor- 
tation, labour. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than 
be  concerned  with  the  feasibility  study  to 
wliich  the  Minister  referred,  what  companies 
have  already  made  the  decision  that  it  is 
more  economical,  on  a  partnership  basis,  to 
establish  on  the  west  coast  rather  than  expand 
their  operations  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
because  of  the  lower  cost  factors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunellc:  I  wonder  if  the 
member  would  mind  repeating  the  question? 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  question  is  directed 
really  to  the  substantial  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  department  is  making 
any  studies  itself  as  to  the  elements  which 
go  into  the  cost  of  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  to  meet  our  fair  share  of  the  world 
consumption  which  is  projected,  or  is  it 
relying  entirely  upon  whatever  feasibility 
studies  may  be  done  by  companies? 

The  last  question  I  directed  to  the  Minister 
was:  Are  there  not  already  companies  which 
have  made  feasibility  studies  and  are  in  fact 
establishing  expansion  operations  on  the  west 
coast  at  the  expense  of  expanding  their  oper- 
ations  in   the  province   of   Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  There  are  several  fac- 
tors. There  is  also  the  question  of  market. 
Ontario  is  a  very  attractive  place  to  locate, 
not  only  because  the  economic  climate  is 
favourable  but  also  the  fact  that  we  have 
over  100  million  people  living  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles  south  of  our  border.  So  the 
huge  market  is  in  this  area.  Our  economists 
are  continually  working,  but  I  would  say 
that  there  are  economic  reasons  that  they 
would  establish  in  B.C.  in  preference  to 
Ontario.  But  Ontario  is  still  a  very  attractive 
place  to  locate  and  this  has  been  shown  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  replies  that  we  have 
had  to  inquiries,  in  respense  to  those  areas 
where  we  would  like  to  see  industry  locate. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  bothers  me.  Here  we  are  in 
Ontario,  with  a  very  substantial  resource 
which  the  member  for  Sudbury  has  referred 
to  as  part  of  our  basic  resources.  We  have 
access  to  a  tremendous  market  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand 
in  the  world  market  for  consumption  of 
chemical  pulpwood  products  of  high  quality, 
and  yet  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  and  I  do  not 
have  all  that  much  expert  knowledge  about 


it,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  the  problem 
the  substantial  expansion  is  taking  place  on 
the  west  coast.    Now  the  Minister  has— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  were  way  behind 
us  though,  you  must  remember  they  were 
way  behind  us.  We  have  had  large  firms  in 
Ontario  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and 
up  until  a  few  years  ago  we  were  the  second 
largest  pulp  and  paper  producing  province  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  do  we  stand  now  in 
relation  to  British  Columbia  in  the  percentage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  are  third. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  third.  Is  Quebec  the 
first  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  British  Columbia  is 
first,  Quebec  is  second  and  Ontario  is  third. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  Ontario  is  third.  On- 
tario had  been  second  until  quite  recently. 
So  we  have  been  outpaced  by  the  expansion 
of  the  industry  in  British  Columbia,  to  a 
substantial  extent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  You  must  realize  also 
that  some  of  these  provinces  have  a  lot  more 
timber  than  we  have.  Quebec,  for  instance, 
has  a  much  larger  quantity  of  timber  than 
Ontario.  I  believe  the  same  applies  to 
British  Columbia.  British  Columbia  has  a 
greater  abundance.  This  also  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  under- 
stand—one does  not  know  how  much  timber 
there  is  in  each  of  the  three  provinces,  but  it 
is  not  all  going  to  be  cut  in  the  same  year. 
So  far  as  operations  are  concerned  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  each  of  the  provinces  can 
expand  its  production  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  White:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  concerns  me  is  that 
the  concentration  in  Ontario  on  the  tradi- 
tional part  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
the  newsprint  industry,  has  resulted  in  the 
province  lagging  substantially  behind  in  the 
chemical  pulpwood  production  as  against  the 
expansion  which  is  taking  place  on  the  west 
coast.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  not 
also  taking  place  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  stumpage  dues— and 
I  think  that  is  really  only  a  very  marginal 
part  of  it— if  the  province  is  put  in  the  posi- 
tion where  all  other  costs  are  relatively  equal 
and  competitive,  then  we  can  start  talking 
about  the  stumpage  dues  as  being  a  signi- 
ficant cost  element.  What  concerns  me,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  is  that  it  appears  to  me  that,  by 
and  large,  the  experimentation  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  not  taking  place  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  It  is  falling  far  behind  the  province 
of  British  Columbia. 

Industries  which  have  traditionally  located 
in  Ontario,  are  expanding  their  operations  by 
entering  into  partnership  agreements  on  the 
west  coast,  sometimes  with  Japanese,  some- 
times with  Swedish  companies.  As  a  result 
of  that,  the  expansion  is  taking  place  at  a 
disproportionate  rate  and  at  an  economic 
cost  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

As  I  say— I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
pert in  the  field— it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
operation  of  this  particular  branch  of  the 
economy  of  the  province  of  Ontario  is  so 
traditionally  dominated  that  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  department  has  been  able  to 
even  start  to  cut  into  the  backlog  of  the 
regeneration  that  must  take  place  in  the 
forests  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  industry  itself  is  neglecting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chemical  pulpwood  part 
of  the  business  at  the  expense  of  continuing 
in  the  traditional  branch  of  the  newsprint 
business. 

The  government  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario is  contributing  to  this  deceleration  of  the 
expansion  of  this  industry  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  For  example,  by  making  certain 
that  by  not  providing  natural  gas  in  that 
part  of  Ontario,  that  it  remains  a  high  cost 
industry,  a  high  cost  energy  industry,  and 
by  other  means  which  this  government  could, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  insist  be  done  by  the 
coftipanies  which  are  benefiting  from  the 
production  of  the  Ontario  forests. 

If  this  is  so,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
next  step  which  is  involved  is  not  just  to 
maintain  the  same  sales  and  the  same  pro- 
duction related  to  the  same  sales  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past.  Instead  to  make  certain 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  capitalize  upon 
the  tremendous  expansion  in  the  consumption 
of  chemical  pulpwood  products  which  has 
been  projected,  as  I  understand  it,  on  10,  20 
and  30  year  projections,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  on  a  world  wide  market  basis. 
So  that  we  in  Ontario  can  make  certain  that 
this  sort  of  traditional  industry  becomes  in 
fact  a  regenerative  reproducing  industry, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  producing  more 
and  more  trees.  Because  this  is  what  we  are 
going  to  require  before  1975,  before  1985 
and  certainly  before  the  year  2000. 

I  share  the  same  views  as  the  member  for 
Sudbury— that  we  talk  about  the  tourist  in- 


dustry as  though  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  in  Canada  can  survive.  By  attract- 
ing a  large  number  of  people  to  spend  their 
time  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  when  it  is  possible  for  us  in  this 
replenishable  resource  to  continue  to  play 
a  substantial  and  leading  role.  Indeed,  to 
triple  or  quadruple  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  under  this  department 
and  in  this  branch. 

I  think  in  substance  what  I  am  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  think  we  are  paying 
the  price  now  for  a  long  period  of  neglect. 
What  the  Minister  has  been  saying  tonight 
is,  we  are  doing  very  well  now  because  we 
are  catching  up  on  the  long  period  of  neglect. 

We  have  had  no  evidence  either  in  his 
introductory  remarks  nor  in  any  statements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  House,  that 
the  government  is  at  all  aware  of  the  pro- 
jected consumption  which  the  world  market 
is  going  to  need  over  the  many  years.  We 
have  had  no  evidence  of  definitive  projected 
steps  which  this  government  is  going  to  take, 
to  make  certain  that  Ontario  has  its  proper 
and  proportionate  share,  whatever  that  may 
be,  or  an  increasing  share,  of  that  market. 

Now,  we  all  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  breakthrough  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
forests  certainly  appears  to  be  about  to  take 
place.  But  that  is  just  beginning  to  catch  up 
on  this  tremendous  backlog  of  neglect  which 
lias  taken  place  in  the  forests  of  Ontario  for 
many,  many  years  now. 

The  government  policy  has  at  least  reached 
the  point  where  it  recognizes  that  it  has  a 
tremendous  pubhc  responsibility,  that  it  is 
in  fact  catching  up.  But  there  is  certainly 
no  evidence  in  the  remarks  of  the  Minister, 
nor  in  the  explanations  which  he  has  given 
to  other  questions  which  have  been  placed 
under  this  vote,  that  there  is  any  conception 
on  the  part  of  the  government  as  to  what  the 
future  holds  for  this  industry  as  a  basic  con- 
tinuing integral  part  of  the  economy  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  To  suggest,  for  one 
single  moment,  that  we  are  in  an  area  where 
we  are  simply  discussing  whether  an  increase 
or  a  decrease  of  the  stumpage  fees  is  any- 
thing other  than  a  marginal  part  of  the  over- 
all problem  reflects  and  mirrors,  in  my  view, 
the  lack  of  perspective,  global  perspective, 
if  one  may  use  that  term,  which  is  required 
by  this  department  about  this  industry,  which 
is  a  continuing  and  essential  part  of  the 
economy  of  Ontario. 

Votes  1107  and  1113  agreed  to. 

Vote  1108  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  1109: 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  express  my  scep- 
ticism—and it  will  be  a  case  of  attacking  a 
sacred  cow,  I  suppose,  and  I  speak  for  my- 
self—but I  express  my  scepticism  whether  we 
are  justified  in  spending  $1.1  million  in  insur- 
ing that  a  select  group  of  youngsters  have  a 
wonderful  summer  holiday  out  in  the  wilds. 

This  is  great  advertisement  for  this  depart- 
ment, and,  of  course,  this  department,  let  us 
never  forget,  in  line  with  my  earlier  re- 
marks, is  extremely  conscious  of  its  PR.  It 
has  a  well  built-in  sense  of  public  relations. 
Of  course,  that  typifies  the  whole  govern- 
ment and  it  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  exper- 
tise that  is  demonstrated  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Madison  avenue  techniques. 

I  really  doubt  whether  in  1967- when 
there  are  so  many  needs  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  when  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  has  to  take  a  lien  on  the  elderly 
people's  homes— I  really  doubt  whether  we 
are  justified  in  spending  over  $1  milHon  on 
this.  It  is  true  that  they  are  a  select  group, 
everybody  that  wants  to  go  on  a  little  sum- 
mer holiday— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Is  the  member  against 
this,  is  he  against  the  junior  ranger  pro- 
gramme? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  am  expressing  my  scep- 
ticism that  we  are  justified  in  spending  $1 
million,  as  you  propose  to  do.  You  ask  us  to 
vote  to  spend   $1   million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  If  the  member  is  in 
favour  of  the  programme,  how  can  he  justify 
being  in  favour  of  the  programme  and  not 
justify  the  vote  where  this  will  pay  for  wages 
and   upkeep? 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  the  same  way  that  I  am 
perhaps  in  favour  of  Ontario  having  a  Cen- 
tennial museum  for  the  sciences,  but  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  spending  $30  million  to 
acquire  it.  Spend  $5  million,  yes;  perhaps, 
it  is  a  question  of  degree.  But  I  am  charg- 
ing upon  the  Minister,  I  am  charging  upon 
his  head  and  shoulders  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  PR  built  into  this.  In  a  department 
that  is  very  expert  in  the  use  of  that  tech- 
nique to  curry  to  itself  the  favour  of  those 
it  wants  to  curry,  as  well  as  to  advertise  the 
government. 

I  doubt  whether  the  people  of  Ontario, 
quite  frankly,  derive  a  commensurate  advan- 
tage from  this,  from  the  fact  that  a  select 
group  of  youngsters,  very  select  I  am  told, 
have  a  summer  holiday  at  the  public  expense. 


Now  probably  I  would  be  condemned  for 
saying  this,  but  my  answer  to  it  would  be 
that  I  treat  things  in  moderation,  I  like  to 
treat  them  temperately.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  a  very  modest  programme  of  introduc- 
ing some  young  people  to  the  out-of-doors, 
and  especially  young  people  who  would  be 
likely  or  who  would  show  an  affinity  toward 
joining  the  department  at  some  later  time, 
but  that  is  not  the  majority  of  these  young 
people. 

I  went  with  the  former  Minister  to  a  camp 
near  Chapleau;  and  a  very  elaborate  oper- 
ation it  was,  I  must  say,  very  elaborate.  It 
must  have  been  away  above  and  beyond  any- 
thing that  any  exclusive  boys'  private  recre- 
ational camp  could  offer,  in  its  facilities  and 
in  its  accommodation. 

Really,  the  only  virtue  I  saw  about  the 
elaborate  nature  of  that  was  that  at  that  camp 
they  had  quite  a  sizeable  group  of  French 
Canadians,  boys  from  Quebec,  whom  they 
had  brought  here  to  develop  a  contact  with 
our  own  youth.  As  is  often  the  case— I  wish 
the  Prime  Minister  was  here  to  hear  this— as 
is  so  often  the  case  almost  all  the  French 
Canadian  boys  spoke  English  and  almost  none 
of  the  Ontario  boys  spoke  French.  But  of 
course  that  is  typical  of  the  admixture  of 
the  races  in  this  country. 

Well— that  type  of  programme  was  justifi- 
able, but  I  must  express  my  doubts  and  mis- 
givings that  this  is  a  proper  field  for  this 
department  to  be  in  to  this  extent.  But  again 
it  is  merely  symptomatic  of  the  thing  I 
charged  earlier,  that  there  is  too  much  flash 
in  this  department,  there  is  just  too  much 
extroversion.  As  I  see  this  department,  this 
department  would  proclaim  to  all  and  sundry: 
"We  are  in  the  business  of  managing  our 
forests,  that  is  the  business  we  are  in,  first 
and  foremost,  and  everything  else  comes  sec- 
ondary and  is  ancillary  to  that  purpose.  And 
do  not  dilute  our  efforts,  do  not  distract  us 
from  our  responsibility  to  develop  our  forest 
resources  to  the  maximum  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people." 

In  other  words  this  department,  if  it  was 
run  according  to  the  tenets  I  would  lay  down 
to  it,  as  I  hope  a  rational  Canadian,  it  would 
be  saying,  "We  are  businessmen  in  the  forest, 
the  management  of  forest  resources,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  a  lot  of  sub- 
sidiary programmes  that  mitigate  our  efforts, 
vitiate  our  determination  and  dilute  the  atten- 
tion that  would  be  paid  to  the  management 
of  our  forest  resources." 

Now  that  would  certainly  put  the  tourist 
industry  secondary.    I  welcome  the  support, 
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I  was  delighted  with  the  support,  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  gave  me  tonight  about  this. 
In  my  view  we  are  so  mighty  a  country  in 
our  natural  resources,  so  rich  and  so  plenti- 
fully are  we  endowed,  that  if  we  really  set 
our  minds  almost  exclusively  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  resources  for  Canadians,  then 
the  fact  that  people  came  to  visit  would  be 
of  just  passing  moment  in  importance.  They 
would  come  anyway  to  have  a  look  at  our 
country.  We  can  entertain  them,  make  them 
comfortable,  invite  them  to  spend  their 
money;  but  on  the  contrary  sometimes  we  are 
almost  guilty  of  a  form  of  prostitution  of  our 
country  as  we  tolerate  the  existence  of  some- 
thing called  The  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information.  It  is  a  blot  on  Canada,  in  1967, 
to  even  have  a  department  like  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  Liberal  policy? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  said  many  times  we 
would  abolish  that  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  we  found  out  whether  three  or 
four  things  that  the  hon.  member  has  said 
tonight  are  Liberal  policies.  He  is  against 
the  forest  rangers,  he  is  against  an  emphasis 
of  developing  the  tourist  industry.  If  he  is 
talking  for  the  Liberals  let  us  know,  because 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  his  members 
get  up  and  support  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  since  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  is  asking  a  question  that 
only  I  can  answer,  I  feel  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  respond,  if  you  will  permit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  for  Halton 
will  defer? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  will  get  an  opportunity  later 
on.  The  point  is  that  it  is  an  asinine  question 
for  the  leader  of  the  NDP  to  ask. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  seems  very  pertinent  to  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  we  stay  with  the  junior 
forest  rangers  programme?   Vote  1109  please! 

Mr.  J.  R.  Kerr  (Lambton  West):  The  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  made  a  remark  about 
a  select  group.  I  do  not  know  what  he  means 
by  that,  or  if  he  is  referring  to  the  fact  that 
these  young  men  are  17  years  old  or  if  they 
come  from  a  certain  group  or  certain  class 
or  certain  part  of  the  province.  I  am  not  just 
sure,  but  I  know  as  far  as  my  area  is  con- 
cerned any  young  man  who  applies  in  time 


for  the  most  part  has  a  chance  to  be  part  of 
this  programme. 

I  think  any  member  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  certain  young  men,  and 
then  receives  letters  from  them  in  September, 
the  type  of  job  they  have  had  and  the  type 
of  summer  they  have  had,  not  only  have  they 
enjoyed  themselves  and  found  their  months  in 
the  bush  most  worthwhile,  but  they  have 
found  it  more  than  a  holiday.  Many  of  these 
young  men  go  on  into  forestry,  either  into 
forestry  entomology,  forestry  engineering- 
Mr.  Sopha:  How  many? 

Mr.  Kerr:  A  good  percentage.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  but  I  know  tliat  a 
number  of  young  men  from  Halton  have 
done  this,  in  conservation  work  and  that  type 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
way  for  this  government  to  spend  $1  million 
than  on  a  programme  of  this  kind.  Certainly 
you  do  not  want  to  build  more  disturbed 
children  clinics  and  I  am  sure  that  you  do 
not  want  to  finance  a  sabbatical  in  Yorkville. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  for  young 
men  of  17  to  get  out  into  the  province,  away 
from  home,  and  have  a  very  worthwhile  and 
constructive   summer. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  the  hon.  Minister,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, intends  to  carry  on  this  programme. 
I  think  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  in 
this  vote  is  a  little  more  than  last  year 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  encouraging. 
I  was  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he 
had  any  plans  to  extend  this  programme, 
particularly  for  18-year-olds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak 
a  word  on  this  programme  of  junior  foresters? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  may  be  just  as  well  and 
then  the  Minister  will  answer  the  members. 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  have  watched  this  pro- 
gramme for  22  years  now.  Some  lads  who 
did  not  know  what  to  do  when  they  reached 
grades  12  and  13,  went  up  as  junior 
foresters.  They  served  a  second  year  as  senior 
workers  in  the  department.  One  is  now  a 
graduate  in  forestry;  one  is  a  graduate  in  min- 
ing—he went  to  the  Haileybury  institute  after- 
wards, and  this  is  progress.  It  is  something 
for  the  boys  to  do. 
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As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  should  go 
right  back  to  school.  Let  us  have  the  cadet 
system  for  two  years  or  let  us  have  them  in 
the  army  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Min- 
ister comments,  I  certainly  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  you,  sir,  that  our  policy 
in  this  matter  is  one  of  support  of  the  pro- 
gramme that  the  Minister  has  described  in  his 
report.  More  than  that— and  I  intend  to  point 
this  out  during  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  if  they  should  happen  to 
come  on  later  tonight  or  sometime  tomorrow 
—we  feel  that  a  programme  for  giving  some 
assistance  in  employment  opportunity  for 
students,  particularly  at  the  senior  high  school 
level  and  post-secondary  level,  should  be 
entered  upon  by  the  government.  I  feel  that 
there  are  a  good  many  positions  of  employ- 
ment that  are  not  operated  and  distributed 
as  fairly  as  those  available  under  the  Min- 
ister's department  are  available  through  other 
departments  of  government. 

I  think  of  Highways,  Hydro,  opportunities 
for  social  service  in  The  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation and  Social  and  Family  Services.  This 
has  been  put  before  the  House  on  past  occa- 
sions and  we  have  even  suggested  that  it 
should  be  called  a  students'  service  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Education.  It  would 
assist  the  young  people  of  the  province  in 
raising  funds  during  the  off-season,  whether 
it  is  in  the  summer  or  another  part  available 
through  the  trimester  system.  It  will  not  only 
assist  with  their  costs  of  education,  but  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  some 
effort  associated  with  community  work  and 
community  welfare,  so  that  they  can  have  a 
taste  of  this  type  of  employment  before  their 
view  of  their  life  work  should  be  or  would  be, 
is  hardened,  and  they  make  their  choice  of  a 
vocation. 

My  own  experience  is  that  there  has  been 
no  discrimination  whatsover  in  dealing  with 
the  applications,  particularly  for  the  first  year. 
There  may  be  some  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  who  gets  an  opportunity  to  return  a  second 
time,  but  even  in  my  own  general  experience 
in  this,  this  is  based  upon  the  interest  that  is 
shown  by  the  young  person  concerned  and  his 
ability  to  fit  into  a  special  programme. 

So,  our  position  is  abundantly  clear  on  this 
matter,  as  is  our  position  that  each  member 
of  our  caucus  is  free  to  speak  his  view,  as  is 
done  on  many  occasions.  Certainly  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  has  strongly-held  views 
on  this  and  on  many  other  areas  that  he  has 
expressed  from  time  to  time  and  frequently— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   and   to    anybody   else    who   wants    to 
listen- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  To  the  chair,  please. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —that  it  is  very  important  that 
the  straitjackets  that  have  enfolded  the  par- 
tisan approach  of  the  two  other  parties  here- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —that  for  once  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  their  views.  There  is  one  thing  that  I 
would  say  very  strongly  and  that  is,  that  I 
take  objection  to  the  views  that  are  expressed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  He  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  His  policy 
in  this  matter  is  inadequate  and  certainly  our 
approach  is  a  progressive  one. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  a  rationalization  of 
total  chaos.  That  is  why  he  has  to  work  over- 
time trying  to  make  clear  what  his  policy  is, 
because  no  one  would  ever  know  from  what 
his  members  say! 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  should  reply— 5  members 
in  1959  and  8  in  1963.  And  this  is  why! 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1109,  please.  The 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  during— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
main  office  vote  I  spoke  on  the  topic  that  is 
before  us  right  now  and  I  would  commend 
the  Minister  on  this  programme— the  junior 
forest  rangers. 

I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  member  for 
Sudbury  on  this,  because  from  my  own  obser- 
vation of  the  programme  as  operated  by  this 
department  in  the  past  year,  I  would  speak 
very  highly  of  it.  I  would  say,  Mr,  Chairman, 
that  in  the  past  years,  when  it  came  to  having 
an  individual  taken  into  the  programme,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  everything  was  above 
board.  You  had  to  have  some  type  of  political 
connection  to  get  in  there.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  for  years  before  then,  but  for  the  last- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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r'Mr.  Newman:  1  am  telling  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  four  or  five  years  ago  it  operated 
in  a  different  fashion  than  it  does  today. 
Today,  a  youngster  applies  to  the  forest  ranger 
programme  and  he  gets  a  communication  from 
the  department  almost  immediately,  whether 
he  has  been  accepted  or  has  not  been 
accepted.  The  youngsters  from  my  area  who 
have  gone  there  did  not  go  for  a  vacation. 
They  not  only  wanted  to  learn  something  con- 
cerning the  department  and  its  operation  and 
life  in  the  outdoors,  they  also  wanted  to  make 
a  few  dollars  that  were  so  essential  to  them, 
coming,  as  many  of  them  were,  from  eco- 
riomically  deprived  families. 

Mr.  Edwards:  They  all  liked  it! 

Mr.  Newman:  I  should  not  say  that  they 
all  liked  it,  but  most  of  them  liked  it.  The 
greater  percentage  of  them  did  like  the 
programme.  I  would  simply  ask  the  Minister 
to  expand  the  programme,  if  he  possibly 
could,  so  that  we  could  accommodate  more 
of  our  youngsters,  especially  the  age  level 
that  my  leader  mentioned  earlier  and  that  is 
those  who  are  going  into  post-secondary 
education. 

Today,  they  find  it  most  difficult  to  get 
jobs  in  industry,  particularly  in  my  own 
community,  and  were  an  opportunity  avail- 
able to  them  to  do  some  type  of  work 
similar  to  this,  at  a  little  more  advanced 
mental  level,  they  would  really  appreciate 
the    opportunity    of    obtaining    employment. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  Minister  if  the  department  has  con- 
sidered some  type  of  programme  that  they 
could  implement  for  the  young  ladies?  I 
know  it  is  difficult  for  a  ranger  programme, 
but  perhaps  there  is  something  in  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  that  the 
department  could  consider  for  the  girls. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Went- 
worth   East. 

'Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  a  comment  first  on  the  programme 
and  then  ask  a  question. 

I  have  to  disagree  with  the  member  from 
Windsor,  inasmuch  as  he  may  have  more 
information  than  he  has  given  to  the  House, 
on  arriving  at  the  fact  that  he  thinks  there 
is  something  political  about  the  applica- 
tions rof  the  hoys  that  take  the  opportunity 
to  go  as  junior  rangers. 

I  have  recommended  a  half  dozen  in  my 
riding  and  I  am  sure  that  they  enjoyed  it 
ithprpughly  and  that  it  has  done  them  much 
good.    I  cannot  see— with  the  information  I 


have  had  regarding  the  programme,  particu- 
larly .  this  year— where  there  could  be  any 
scepticism  shown  about  the  programme.  I 
understand  they  were  having  trouble  getting 
applications  to  fill  whatever  type  of  a  quota 
they  established  for  the  year. 

Surely  it  has  to  be  done  in  an  organized 
manner?  They  have  to  have  areas  in  which 
to  put  them.  They  have  to  have  supervisors 
to  look  after  them.  They  just  cannot  take 
a  group  of  youths  and  spread  them  around 
the  province.    It  has  to  be  well  organized. 

I  understand  that  the  deadline  this  year 
was  March  1,  and,  because  there  were  not 
enough  applications,  they  extended  it  to 
May  1.  I,  myself,  got  into  a  little  bit  of 
concern  over  it. 

A  chap  in  my  riding  asked  me  about  the 
procedure  for  making  application.  I  told  him 
I  would  look  after  it  for  him.  I  forgot  about 
it.  It  went  past  the  deadline  and  I  had  to 
go  to  one  of  the  officers  in  the  department 
and  admit  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  I 
said,  "I  have  the  application  now.  Will  you 
try. to  stretch  a  point  for  me?"  I  hope  he  is 
going  to  look  after  it.  He  assured  me  that 
he  would  give  it  the  fullest  consideration. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  have  personally 
known  those  that  I  have  recommended  and 
that  they  have  got  a  great  deal  out  of  their 
trip. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  know  is— just 
how  many  are  on  the  quota  for  this  year 
in  numbers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
first  make  a  few  general  remarks? 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  response 
to  our  junior  ranger  programme.  As  you 
know  our  department  looks  after  the  manage- 
ment of  these  renewable  resources  and  I 
believe  that  our  youth  is  our  most  important 
resource. 

Those  youths  are  receiving  some  good 
training;  they  are  doing  very  valuable  work 
in  our  campsites,  cutting  trails  and  all  sorts 
of  work,  and  also  they  are  getting  a  very 
good  education.  I  have  been  told  that  many 
of  the  people  who  are  working  for  us  today 
as  conservation  officers,  biologists,  foresters 
and  so  forth  were  at  one  time  junior  rangers. 
This  is  an  excellent  training  ground  for 
them.  We  need,  and  we  will  need,  more 
and  more  of  these  people. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Halton,  and  also  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville.  I  would  like  to 
expand  this  programme,  as  the  other  mem- 
bers have  spoken  in  favour  of  it    I  believe 
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there  is  room  for  these  young  people.  We  are 
employing  1,800  junior  rangers  this  year.  We 
have  received  over  2,000  apphcations,  so 
there  will  be  a  few  disappointments.  Of 
course  many  have  applied  recently,  in  the 
last  month.  We  will  be  placing  1,800,  but 
we  have  received  over  2,000  applications. 
With  reference  to  the  ladies,  I  think  this 
is  a  good  point.  We  are  employing,  not  as 
junior  rangers  of  course,  but  we  are  employ- 
ing a  few  ladies  in  some  of  our  provincial 
parks.  It  is  an  excellent  Suggestion  and  we 
certainly  will  see  if  we  could  not  employ 
more  of  our  young  ladies  who  are  going  to 
university  and  high  school. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1109  carried? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Sir,  there  is  one  minor  point 
I  perhaps  did  not  understand  about  this 
programme.  Is  this  like  appointment  to  West 
Point,  this  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Oh  no! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  listened  to  my  friend  from 
Wentworth  and  I  listened  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  I  smell  a  rat  here.  Is 
this  like  the  privilege  of  senators  appointing 
candidates  to  West  Point,  do  members  have 
the  first  priority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  receive  these  appli- 
cations, sometimes  they  go  through  the  dis- 
trict- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  no  doubt  you  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Sometimes  they  come 
through  the  members,  sometimes  the  leader; 
every  application  is  received  and  given  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  a  recommendation  from  a 
member;  does  that  automatically  ticket  the 
boy  into  the  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No.  The  age  is  a  big 
factor,  they  must  be  17  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Sopha:  From  what  I  have  heard  here 
tonight,  I  thought  it  was  like  West  Point. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
East. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  assure  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  that  I  have  had  several  calls  about 
the  programme  and  I  said:  "send  your  appli- 
cation to  the  department",  and  I  have  heard 
no  more  of  it.  I  have  also  heard  from  those 
who  were  not  able  to  get  there  because  there 
was  not  room,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  must  confess  I  got  a  couple 
in  that  were  too  late. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  is— how  about  protection  for  injury?  Do 
they  come  under  tlie  workmen's  compensa- 
tion? How  do  you  insiure  them  in  case  of 
injury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  they 
come  under  workmen's  compensation.  Our 
accident  rate  is  very  low,  because  they  do  get 
instruction  in  safety. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
when  he  has  several  applicants  from  a  com- 
munity both  being  sent  to  the  same  centre, 
does  he  inform  both  applicants  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  another  so  that  they  could 
share  the  expense  of  transportation  in  report- 
ing to  the  centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  will  take  that 
matter  into  consideration. 

Vote  1109  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1110: 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  vote  the 
amount  of  money  is  increased  to  $32  million 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  $24  million  last 
year,  an  increase  of  $7  million.  In  the  total 
vote  of  this  whole  department  they  have  in- 
creased the  total  amount  of  money  asked  for 
from  $32  million  to  $47  million,  an  increase  of 
$15  million.  Now  this  is  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  overall  cost  of  the  last  year  of  op- 
eration. I  am  asking  the  Minister  a  very  basic 
question:  When  the  Treasury  meets  does  the 
Prime  Minister  come  to  the  Minister  and  say, 
"We  want  you  to  hold  the  Hne";  or  do  you 
tell  him  you  are  going  to  increase  the  expen- 
ditures $15  million  in  your  department?  What 
happens  in  a  case  like  this? 

Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  have 
those  figures  from  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes;  the  vote  last  year  in  this 
whole  department  was  $32  miUion,  for  the 
total  expenditure. 

Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  how  much  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  up  to-it  is  $41  miUion 
plus  $6  million. 

Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  not  $47  million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  a  total  of  $41  million,  plus 

$6  million-or  $47  miUion. 

Mr.  Kerr:  Where  is  this  information? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Look  on  page  87  and  you  will 
find  the  increased  amounts. 
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So  you  have  an  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
$15  million,  or  50  per  cent  in  one  department. 
If  that  is  not  right  let  me  know  about  it.  What 
is  the  true  figure? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  vote  before  now  is  1110 
with  $31,948,000.  That  is  the  total  vote  for 
1110. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  this  vote  last  year  you 
voted  $24,300,000.  This  year  you  are  asking 
for  $31,900,000-$32  million-an  mcrease  of 
almost  $7  million  in  this  one  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
crease is  $5,786,000  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  reading  public  accounts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  two  years  back. 

Mr.  Peck:  This  is  1967. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  very  smart,  but  I 
have  to  go  with  the  books  that  they  give  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Then  we  have  an  increased 
amount  of  $5  million,  which  is  very  important 
to  anyone  here  asked  to  vote  money.  Not  a 
thing  will  happen  anyway.  You  will  go  along 
your  merry  way  and  this  is  all  just  a  waste  of 
time  trying  to  find  out  what  does  happen. 
Does  the  Prime  Minister  come  to  you  and 
say,  "We  want  you  to  hold  the  line  this  year"? 
Do  you  say  to  him,  "No,  we  are  going  to 
spend  $5  milhon  more  this  year".  Is  this  what 
happens,  what  happens  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  big  increase,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  in  salaries.  The  salary  increases 
were  $3,895,000;  traveUing  expenses,  $158,000 
increase;  maintenance  $1,000,067;  equipment, 
$540,000;  maintenance  to  forest  access  roads, 
$126,000. 

But  the  wages  are  nearly  $4  million.  Wages 
have  gone  up  everywhere. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  an  area  where  you 
cannot  very  well  stop  the  general  trend  of 
the  economy.  But  the  facts  still  stand  that 
you  are  increasing  this  vote— in  two  years— a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
in  this  department. 

Mr.  Peck:  Do  you  want  the  salaries  to  be 
cut? 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  important  to  know. 
What  goes  on  when  you  ask  us  as  elected 
people  to  come  here  and  intelligently  ques- 
tion your  accounts  when  you  have  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  two  years  in  your  depart- 
ment? There  must  be  an  increase  of  services. 


There  is  no  standard  policy  insofar  as  hold- 
ing the  line  is  concerned  when  in  one 
department  you  jump  your  increase  50  per 
cent  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Peck:  Do  you  want  the  employees' 
salaries  cut? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:   How  about  salaries? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Grey  North  has  the  floor. 

An  hon.  member:  Approximately  75  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  increase  was  salary  increases. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  find  this 
myself.  You  have  your  Treasury  meetings 
and  you  say  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  the 
Provincial  Treasurer:  My  estimates  are  going 
to  be  up  $5  million."  Does  he  go  back  to  you 
and  say:  "We  want  you  to  cut  down  some 
place  else"?  Does  this  ever  happen?  I  do  not 
know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Has  it  happened  here  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  say  to  the  member 
that  as  far  as  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department  is  concerned,  it  is  not  before  us 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing  here 
if  we  cannot  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  can  ask  questions,  but 
ask  them   of  the  responsible   Minister. 

Mr.  White:  I  suggest  this  comes  under 
vote  2308. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  sometime  someone  will  have  to  say  there 
is  a  policy  of  hold  the  line  and  protect  the 
taxpayers.  Here  you  are,  jumping  $5  million, 
but  you  are  not  taking  the  cushion  off  some- 
place else. 

Are  you  buying  any  new  aircraft  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  need  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  basic  organization.  I 
am  talking  about  money. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  forest  protection— I 
suppose  it  would  properly  come  under  this 
vote. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  that  is  right.  Vote 
1110. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  have  41  aircraft,  why 
are  you  buying  more  aircraft? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  meml:)er  will  agree  that  we  are  intensify- 
ing all  our  management.  We  are  planting 
more  trees.  We  are  stocking  more  fish.  We 
are  intensifying  all  our  programme. 

With  reference  to  aircraft,  we  have  pur- 
chased this  year  new  turbine  aircraft.  These 
are  planes  that  can  carry  a  heavier  load,  they 
can  take  off  faster,  they  have  special  equip- 
ment within  the  pontoons  to  combat  fires. 
It  is  a  case  of— 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  bought  some  turbine 
aircraft  last  year,  did  you  not? 

Hon.   Mr.   Brunelle:    Pardon? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Did  you  not  buy  some  of 
those  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  bought  some  last 
year.  Eventually  we  are  converting  all  our 
regular  Beavers  into  Turbo-Beavers.  They 
are  a  much  more  efficient  plane. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  money  are  you 
spending  on  aircraft  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  will  have  that  in  a 
second. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  the  Throne  Speech,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  read  that  you  had  a 
policy  for  airstrips  in  the  north.  Now  this 
relates  itself  to  your  department.  What  is 
your  programme  for  airstrips? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  he  has  no  programme 
that  I  know  of  for  airstrips  under  this  depart- 
ment- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  yet 
seen  a  vote  where  we  could  talk  about  air- 
strips  in    these   estimates   this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
jHiswcr  the  question  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
w:tii  reference  to  aircraft?  This  >('ar  we  are 
l^iurclKising  eight  new  Turbo-Beavers  at  a 
cost  (;[  8135,000  eacli,  and  one  twin  Otter. 
riic  t./!;;]  cost  of  these  planes  will  be 
S I  .r'9! ,')''().  Th(  so  are  some  of  the  most 
cfnciciit  pliir.es  on  the  market. 

Nfr.   Xixon:   How  much   is  tlie  Otter? 

lion.  Mr.  Brrmelle:  The  Twin  Otter  will  be 
S32(1(H;0.     This    will    be    able    to    carry    .500 


gallons  of  water.  The  Turbo-Beavers  carry, 
I  believe,  140  gallons.  The  Twin  Otter  will 
be  able  to  carry  500  gallons  of  water,  within 
the  pontoons  and,  for  fire  protection,  I  believe 
this  is  money  well  spent. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Did  you  deal  eight  planes  on 
these?  Are  these  in  addition  to  the  planes  you 

have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  These  are  new  planes: 
We  are  selling  our  old  Beavers  and  we  have 
been  getting  very  good  prices.  These 
Beavers  were  purchased  about  15  years  ago 
for  $25,000  and  we  have  been  selling  them 
by  public  tender  and  we  have  getting  an 
average  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Chaii-man:  Mr.  Minister,  the  member 
has  asked  if  you  have  any  provision  for  fund.«J 
for  development  of  airstrips  in  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This,  Mr.  Chairman, 
comes  under  my  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett). 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  would  like  you  to  ask 
him  and  then  tell  me— 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  no,  I  am  going  to  rule 
it  out  of  order  immediately. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  chair  tell  me  when 
we  can  discuss  this  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  that  vote— with  the 
Minister  of  Transport. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  did  not  know  about  the 
airstrip  programme.    I  asked  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  us  now  is  vote  1110. 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  member  to  stay  with 
basic  organization. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Are  all  your  aircraft  float 
equipped?   Are  there  no  land  planes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  are  all  float  equip- 
ped. We  have,  of  course,  certain  planes  that 
have  skis,  but  we  have  none  on  wheels. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  have  amphibious  planes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  that  is  right.  We 
have  one  on  Centre  Island. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Do  you  have  any  money  in 
your  budget  to  build  airstrips? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  the  main  purposes 
of  oin-  planes  are  for  forest  fire  protecticm,  as 
well  as  for  managtMiient  of  our  wildlife.  Wo' 
use  them  on  water  in  the  summtTtime,  of 
course,  and  in  the  wintertime  we  Convert  W 
the  skis.  •' 
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Mr.  Sargent:  You  have  an  amount  of 
$17,000- 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  us  not  forget  that  extrava- 
gant use  of  your  aircraft— for  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  province  to  deliver  a  letter  by 
courier.  This  was  worthy  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
I,  the  Tudors— to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  by  courier.  If  he  had  put 
it  in  the  mail  it  would  have  been  there  the 
next  morning. 

The  Prime  Minister,  I  must  assume,  picks 
up  his  mail.  We  must  assume  that.  But  no, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  in  a  great 
burst  of  extravagance,  takes  one  of  your  air- 
craft—one of  our  aircraft,  one  of  the  people's 
aircraft— and  delivers  the  letter.  I  hope  there 
was  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  he  went  into 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada's  office  in  the 
true  Elizabethan  fashion.  Hearken,  here  is  a 
message  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  basic  organization  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  basic.  It  is  very 
basic  to  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  Minister— in  the  instance  of  these  hoisting 
rigs  that  are  put  on  beaches,  for  hoisting  a 
boat  out  of  the  water,  instead  of  mooring  it, 
because  of  shallow  water— do  these  have  to  be 
licenced?  If  so,  are  they  licenced  by  your 
department?  You  understand  the  rig  I  am 
referring  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bninelle:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  portable  dock  where 
you  can  sort  of  reel  the  boat  out  of  the 
water,  so  it  cannot  be  beaten  against  rocks 
or  in  the  shallow  water.  I  am  told  that  they 
have  to  be  licenced  by  the  department.  Is 
this  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  to 
our  knowledge  they  are  not  required  to  be 
licenced.  There  is  no  licence  required.  These 
boat  hoists  are  on  beaches,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  go  back  to  the 
beaches  of  Lake  Erie.  Another  of  the  ques- 
tions that  was  asked  of  me  last  week  is 
in  relation  to  the  high  water  mark  or 
the  low  water  mark  concerned  these  rigs. 
What  is  done  by  these  cottagers  is  that  they 
put— do  you  call  it  a  floating  dock?— a  floating 
hoist— you  put  the  hoist  out  in  the  water.  In 
fact,  far  enough  out  in  the  water  that  you  can 
come  to  it  by  boat,  so  that  presumably  it  is 
obstructirig  the  ^nbrmal  traffic  in  the  water.    I 


am  told  by  people  that  somebody  has  to 
licence  them.  They  are  hcenced  by  some- 
body.   I  thought  it  was  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  White:  Federal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —navigable  waters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  advised  that  we 
do  not  issue  licences. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  says  he  thinks  it 
is  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No.  They  are  not  licenced  at 
all  down  in  Norfolk  county.  They  are  not 
licenced. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  is  a  navigable  water, 
I  suppose  it  comes  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment, even  if  it  is  the  Trent  system.  Suppose 
it  is  out  in  a  lake? 

An  hon.   member:   That  is  navigable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  navigable  too. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  licence  at  all,  it 
would  be  federal. 

Mr.    Chairman:     The    member    for    Grey 

North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  an  amount  here  for 
$17,000  for  the  commonwealth  Africa  aid 
programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  loaned  one 
biologist  and  one  forester  to  the  African 
nations   of  Kenya   and  Tanzania. 

Mr.    Sargent:    You   are   loaning— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This,  I  am  advised,  is 
a  repayment.  I  understand  it  to  be  an 
exchange. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  going  to  make 
them  pay  you  back  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  federal  govern- 
ment repays  us. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Mr.    Chairman,    there   is    an 
amount  in  the  last- 
Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  this  government  or 
anyone  ever  furnish  a  hst  of  current  accounts 
that  we  can  look  at?  I  am  looking  at  accounts 
that  are  two  years  old. 

In  the  reports  here  on  J- 13,  you  spent  on 
travel  expenses,  over  and  above  capital  and 
over  and  above  salaries,  $682,000.    Last  year 
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it  was  probably  $1  million,  I  do  not  know 
what  was  spent  last  year.  All  we  have  to 
go  on  is  what  was  spent  two  years  ago.  You 
have    a   man   called   D.    K.    Acheson   here— 

Hon.  Mr.   Brunelle:  A  very  good  man. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  getting  $16,500;  is  he 
the  chief  pilot? 

Hon.    Mr.    Brunelle:    He   is    the    assistant 
Deputy   Minister. 

Mr.    Sopha:    And    worth    every    cent    and 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  At  that  time,  two 
years  ago,  he  was  the  regional  director  for 
northeastern  Ontario,  with  headquarters  at 
Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass 
him,  is  he  sitting  in  front  of  you  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  he  is  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  ask  again,  M. 
A.  Adamson,  $10,009  to  $11,000.  What 
would  he  receive  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  He  is  the  district 
forester  at  Parry  Sound. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  you  paying  your 
pilots? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  believe  our  pilots  are 
paid  about  $8,000.  I  will  have  the  exact 
amount  in  a  second.  The  pilots  are  paid 
from  $7,200  to  a  maximum  of  $8,600. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  they  are  grossly 
underpaid.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get 
them  to  work  for  that  amount  of  money. 
Yoix  have  a  good  pilot,  Jim  Taylor,  and  he 
is  getting  $11,000  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  addition  to  their 
salaries  I  believe  that  they  are  also  provided 
with  accommodation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  spending  $682,000 
for  travel,  but  you  list  only  $100,000.  You 
have  a  miscellaneous  account  of  $500,000  and 
it  is  not  shown  what  it  is  to  be  used  for. 

Now  there  is  a  great  area  here  about 
which  the  public  should  know.  You  have 
accounts  other  than  that,  $613,000,  not 
qualified. 

So  this  is  just  a  joke,  what  we  are  doing 
here.  We  cannot  follow  this  book  because 
it  just  says,  other  than  that,  $500,000. 

So  you  spent  $500,000  travelling,  but  the 
account  does  not  show  what  it  was  for.    You 


show  Acheson  getting  $2,800  over  and  above 
his  salary;  Addison  getting  $2,000  over  and 
above  his  salary;  these  are  travelling  expenses. 
Now  those  are  shown— you  have  about 
$100,000  of  those-but  you  have  $500,000 
and  you  do  not  show  what  it  is  for. 

Any  board  of  directors  of  any  company 
asking  questions  and  receiving  the  answers 
you  give  us,  would  fire  you  right  away.  Here 
we  are  talking  about  $500,000  and  there  is 
no  listing  for  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  Minister  has  received  any 
correspondence  in  the  last  week  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Hamilton  naturalist  club 
regarding  their  concern  over  the  botanical 
gardens  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  receiving  any 
porrespondence   from  them. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
correspondence  that  was  sent  to  me  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Hamilton  naturalist  club  in 
Hamilton  and  it  is  as  follows: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hamilton 
naturalist  club  on  Monday,  May  8,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  Cootes'  Paradise  marsh  and  its  environs, 
and  all  the  property  of  the  Royal  botanical 
gardens. 

I  will  read  just  the  first  two  "whereases",  Mr. 

Chairman,  so  that  the  Minister  will  have  the 

question  quite  clear: 

Whereas  the  proposal  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  city  of  Hamilton  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  road  connecting  Hamilton 
and  Dundas  to  be  a  parkway  running  from 
Highway  102  across  lands  north  of  Mc- 
Master  University  campus  and  south  of  the 
shore  of  Cootes*  Paradise  to  join  the  Ham- 
ilton street  system  approximately  at  York 
and  Dundurn  Streets,  or  possibly  at  the 
east-west  expressway,  and  proposed  to 
terminate  in  that  vicinity;  and 

Whereas  Cootes'  Paradise  was  decreed 
a  Crown  game  preserve  by  the  provincial 
government  in  1927— and  has  since  that 
time  been  administered  and  developed 
with  natural  trails  and  plantings  by  the 
Royal  botanical  gardens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  six  or  seven  other 
"whereases"  which  I  do  not  think  are  pertin- 
ent to  the  question,  but  I  will  read  the  last 
two— the  last  "whereas"  and  the  "resolved": 
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And  whereas  the  Hamilton  naturalist 
club  believe  that  it  is  properly  a  function 
of  the  provincial  government  and  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton  to  maintain  Cootes'  Para- 
dise in  its  natural  state, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Hamil- 
ton naturalist  club  petition  the  govern- 
ments of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  to  maintain  Cootes* 
Paradise  as  a  Crown  game  preserve,  free 
from  encroachment  of  any  kind,  in  per- 
petuity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  serious  matter  and  I 
beg  of  the  Minister  of  this  department  to 
look  into  it  as  quickly  and  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  I  know  this  particular  area  and 
I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  officers  of  his 
department  are  aware  of  the  problem.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  natural  habitants  for  wildlife 
left  in  this  part  of  the  province  and  is  a  place 
the  people  of  Hamilton  have  visited  for  many 
years.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best 
natural  resources  in  the  area. 

Now  the  reason  I  put  so  much  emphasis 
on  my  appeal  for  the  department  to  look  into 
it  is  because  we  have  had  in  the  past  few 
months  the  furor  about  the  highway  express- 
way going  through  the  Dundas  valley.  I  am 
sure  that  there  was  a  considerable  lack  of 
cooperation  between  The  Department  of 
Highways  and  the  conservation  authorities 
and  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
in  this  particular  question.  There  are  a  lot  of 
problems  created  by  lack  of  cooperation  in 
The  Department  of  Highways  or  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  whichever  case  it  might  be.  In 
tiiis  case  it  indicates  it  is  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
Whichever  department  it  is,  I  believe  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation in  this  kind  of  development.  If  this 
takes  place,  if  The  Department  of  Highways 
continues  with  the  programme  to  put  a  high- 
way through  this  Cootes*  Paradise,  it  will  do 
something  that  we  will  regret  for  the  rest  of 
our  time  in  this  part  of  the  province.  I  would 
ask  the  Minister  if  he  knows  nothing  at  this 
time,  he  would  assure  me  that  he  will  give  it 
the  fullest  consideration  and  let  me  know  as 
quickly  as  possible  whether  or  not  he  has 
any  jurisdiction  in  stalling  this  development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
mentioned  to  the  hon.  member,  this  is  the 
first  time  this  matter  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. If  he  would  be  good  enough  to  send  me 
this  correspondence  I  would  be  pleased  to 
look  into  it  and  give  it  every  consideration. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
questions  under  this  vote. 


May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  Imperial 
Oil  seem  to  be  doing  most  of  the  oil  business 
with  the  department?  Is  there  a  reason  why 
they  do  the  majority  of  it,  according  to  the 
public  accounts?  In  the  public  accounts  they 
are  listed  for  $402,000  worth  of  business  and 
I  noticed  that  of  the  other  oil  companies,  the 
big  companies,  Sun  Oil  has  $8,000,  Supertest 
$14,000- 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  told  all  bulk 
purchases  are  made  by  public  tender,  and  of 
course  Imperial  Oil  is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  province  and  naturally  they  have 
the  volume. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister  how  he  purchases  his  vehicles,  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  purchase  them  by 
public  tender.  I  believe  we  have  at  least 
three  tenders  and  we  try  and  obtain  the 
vehicles  that  are  suitable  for  the  area. 

Mr.  Newman:  Are  they  purchased  right  in 
the  area  in  which  they  are  needed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  say  generally 
they  are  purchased  right  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Newman:  And  if  there  is  only  one 
dealer  in  town  then  it  is  the  one  dealer  who 
gets  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  if  there  is  only  one 
dealer  in  town  then  the  closest  towns  to  that 
area  are  included.  I  have  this  in  my  own 
area;  sometimes  there  is  only  one  dealer  so 
we  advertise  in  the  surrounding  area. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  Min- 
ister considered  centralized  purchasing  for 
vehicles,  similar  to  what  The  Department  of 
Highways  does? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  reviewed  this 
several  times  and  we  still  think  the  system  we 
are  using  now  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  best  or  not,  but  apparently, 
according  to  The  Department  of  Highways, 
they  seem  to  think  it  is  better  to  be  operating 
in  a  different  fashion. 

Surely  there  must  be  one  way  that  is  better 
than  the  other  and  all  the  departments  should 
operate  under  the  most  economical  method. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  find,  from  my  own 
experience  in  purchasing  vehicles,  that  if  they 
are  purchased,  say,  in  Hearst  and  they  are 
serviced  in  that  town  and  they  are  sold  for 
the  purpose  of  that  area,  that  this  works  out 
best. 
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Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
problem  on  the  service,  all  of  the  big  manu- 
facturers stand  behind  their  vehicles  as  far  as 
service  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  the 
gas  account  this  year  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests?  Who  won  the  lowest 
tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bmnelle:  The  gas  account? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Imperial  Oil  had  it  two  years 
ago;  who  has  it  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  It  varies,  they  are  put 
up  for  pubhc  tender.  In  one  area  could  be 
Imperial  and  another,  it  could  be  British 
American. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  did  not  ask  that,  I  said  who 
had  the  tender  for  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  this  year? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  said  it  varied 
in  difiFerent  sections. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  $402,000  two  years  ago 
for  Imperial  Oil,  who  gets  the  bulk  of  it  this 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  varies  according  to 
districts.  We  have  not  just  one. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  did  Imperial  Oil  get 
$402,000  in  business  two  years  ago,  if  it  varies 
in  districts  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  were  successful  in 
several  districts. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  then  who  has  it  this 
year?  On  the  same  ratio?  We  are  talking  about 
half  a  million  dollars  going  to  one  company, 
and  the  second  company  gets  $12,000  worth 
of  business.  Now  there  must  be  some  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  As  I  just  mentioned  a 
little  while  ago,  they  are  put  out  by  tender 
and  it  is  the  low  bid,  the  company  that  sub- 
mits the  lowest  bid  which  obtains  it. 

Mr.   Sargent:   And  who  has   it  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  a  big  province. 
We  have  several  areas  that  we  advertise  and 
it  could  be  the  same  company,  say  Imperial 
Oil,  might  just  be  successful  in  getting  bids 
all  over  the  province.  It  varies;  we  have  not 
one  bid  for  the  entire  province,  we  may 
have  seven  or  eight  or  more. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Well  who  had  it  last  year? 
I  want  an  answer  to  the  question.  Imperial 
Oil  had  it  two  years  ago,  who  had  it  last 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  provide  the  member  tomorrow 
with  a  list  of  all  those  who  have  had  tenders 
accepted  within  the  last  five  years,  would 
that  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  I  want  to  know  is  the 
policy,  the  pattern  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  by  public  tender. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  Imperial  Oil  had  the  bulk 
of  it  two  years  ago,  then  who  got  it  last 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Every  year  they  are 
put  out  by  public  tender. 

Mr.   Sargent:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Votes  1110  to  1112,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  leave  to  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow we  will  continue  with  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Education  and  there- 
after, The  Department  of  University  Affairs. 

There  is  no  night  session  tomorrow  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 

of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Wednesday,  May  17,  1967 


The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  Huron  Heights 
secondary  school,  Newmarket,  and  Preston 
high  school,  Preston;  in  the  west  gallery, 
Ledbury  Park  junior  high  school,  Toronto, 
and  Donview  Heights  junior  high  school,  Don 
Mills;  and  in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  a  group 
of  residents  from  the  Jewish  home  for  the 
aged. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria)  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South) 
that  Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park)  be  added 
to  the  committee  on  legal  bills  and  municipal 
affairs  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  former  member  for 
St.  Patrick. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  concerning  our  trade  oflSce 
in  Milan. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  lease 
on  that  office  will  expire  in  the  near  future 
and  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  can  assure  us 
that  the  facilities  will  be  continued? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  question, 
I  am  now  launching  an  international  task 
force  to  give  greater  assistance  to  Ontario 
manufacturers  to  secure  more  export  volume, 
arrange  for  manufacturing  licence  agreements, 
and  to  seek  new  industries  and  investment 
capital  for  the  province.  There  will  be  a  re- 
alignment of  our  commercial  trade  officers. 
Milan  and  Italy  will  continue  to  be  serviced 


by  a  trade  officer  when  the  present  lease 
expires.  We  believe  a  much  greater  concen- 
tration of  effort  in  the  field  will  be  required 
by  our  trade  officers  in  all  foreign  markets. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  particularly 
in  view  of  the  recent  Kennedy  round 
announcements  and  Britain's  possible  entry 
into  the  European  common  market. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  going  to  maintain  the 
office  in  Milan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  are  going  to  main- 
tain a  trade  officer  in  Italy. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  two  questions  for  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs.   The  first  one  is: 

Under  what  authority  is  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  requiring  employees  of  member 
brokerage  houses  to  enter  into  restrictive 
agreements  with  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
affecting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment?  If  there  is  no  such  authority,  is 
not  such  authority  required?  To  what  classes 
of  employees  do  the  proposed  agreements 
apply  and  are  all  members  of  such  classes 
required  to  be  registered  as  salesmen  or 
otherwise  with  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  the  necessary  information  and  as 
soon  as  I  have  it  I  will  be  glad  to  deal  with 
it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  is: 

Does  the  supervisory  and  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion extend  to  approving  or  disapproving  of 
the  commission  rates  charged  by  members  of 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange  for  trading  on 
the  exchange,  and  if  not  why  not?  If  so, 
did  the  securities  commission  approve  of  the 
proposed  increases  in  commission  rates  aver- 
aging 11  per  cent  which  will  come  into  effect 
on  July  1,  and  what  are  the  reasons  for  such 
approval  being  given? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
instructed  that  the  securities  commission  has 
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general  authority  over  the  policies  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  but  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  day-to-day  management  of  its 
affairs.  The  proposed  increase  in  commission 
rates  was  not  submitted  to  the  securities 
commission.  It  is  my  understanding  that  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  between  the  various 
stock  exchanges  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister 
would  permit  a  supplementary  question. 

Does  the  Minister  not  think  it  is  advisable 
that  changes  in  commission  rates  for  trading 
on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  should  be  a 
matter  of  discussion  with  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  before  such  changes  are 
instituted  by  the  exchange,  which  has  a 
monopoly  in  auction  trading  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
could  agree  with  that  proposition.  If  we  are 
to  expect  the  stock  exchange  to  develop  its 
own  self  discipline  and  establish  its  affairs 
in  a  responsible  manner,  it  then  has  to  be 
given  some  latitude  to  embark  in  that 
direction.  But  I  understand  the  point  that 
the  hon.  member  raises  and  neither  agree  nor 
disagree  with  his  proposition  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General. 

Has  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
reasons  for  judgment  in  the  Gault  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  decided  that  juveniles  are  entitled  to 
the  same  procedural  protections  as  adults 
when  charged  as  delinquents  before  juvenile 
court  judges.  If  not,  will  he  do  so  and  advise 
the  House  whether  in  his  opinion,  in  view  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  The  Juvenile  Offend- 
ers Act  by  the  federal  government,  that  such 
an  act  which  will  apply  in  Ontario  should  not 
specifically  provide  for  such  procedural  pro- 
tections? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice  and 
Attorney  General):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  case.  I 
have  the  newspaper  reports  which  just  ap- 
peared today,  or  yesterday.  I  have  the  report 
from  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  May  16,  and 
from  the  Telegram  of  yesterday's  date.  Of 
covirse  I  am  very  interested  in  the  matter  but 
the  case  report  has  not  come  to  hand.  I  hope 
to  get  it  very  shortly. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  aware 
that  the  federal  government  is  undertaking  a 
review  of  The  Juvenile  Offenders  Act— this  as 


a  result  of  a  very  comprehensive  report  that 
was  made  by  a  committee  to  the  federal  Par- 
liament on  this  whole  subject.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  law  is  being  revised  and 
considered  including  procedural  protections 
and  regulations,  and  I  would  hope  that  in  that 
revision  this  whole  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
very  thoroughly.  Certainly  the  report,  which 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  is  familiar  with, 
is  a  most  comprehensive  report  in  its  recom- 
mendations in  the  study  which  was  under- 
taken. I  am  very  interested  in  seeing  what 
this  case  actually  does  when  I  get  the  report 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  our  federal  legislation, 
at  least,  will  cover  many  of  the  points  that 
were  discussed  and  recommended  or  decided 
in  the  United  States  case. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  listening  to  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)— he  is  not  here,  but  in  view  of  the 
timing  of  the  Ontario  mayors  meeting  in 
Niagara  Falls,  I  will  direct  it  to  the  House 
leader— has  the  Prime  Minister  any  plan  to 
call  an  immediate  inquiry  to  investigate  the 
assessment  situation  in  Ontario  as  outlined  by 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)  on  Monday  to  the  mayors  and 
reeves  in  Niagara  Falls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Will  the  hon.  member 
repeat  the  remark?  I  did  not  hear  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  spoke  to  the  mayors  and  reeves  on 
Monday  and  his  profundity  was  not  very 
earthshaking— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  has  put 
his  question  on  record  and  I  would  ask  him 
to  proceed  with  the  second  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  had  better  hear  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  He  does  not  know  the 
question  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  on  record  for  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  question  is  asked  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  right.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  of  urgent  public  importance;  he  should 
answer  the  question  now.  Is  he  going  to  call 
an  inquiry  or  not,  is  he  going  to  retain  the 
Minister,  is  he  going  to  fire  him,  or  what  is 
he  going  to  do  with  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  the  Prime  Minister  does  not  propose  to 
fire  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  view  of  this  report  I  think 
maybe  he  should  think  twice  about  it. 
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A  question  to  the  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Gomme)  regarding  a  previous  question  I 
had  submitted  to  him  with  regard  to  subsi- 
dies that  were  being  paid  to  the— I  had  better 
read  the  question  again. 

With  regard  to  a  previous  question,  I  asked 
the  Minister  of  Highways  if  subsidies  were  to 
be  paid  to  the  rest  of  Ontario  for  their  trans- 
portation costs  on  the  same  ratio  as  the  Bur- 
hngton-Toronto  rapid  transit.  He  advised  that 
$159  milHon  was  being  spent.  1.  What  is  this 
expenditure  formula  based  on?  2.  When  will 
it  start?  And  the  Minister  is  not  in  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  They  all  have  cold  feet. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  rest  of  Ontario  should  be  receiving  $25 

J,       million  on  the  same  ratio  as  Toronto. 

^  This  question  is  to  the  Minister  of  Health 

(Mr.  Dymond)  and  he  is  not  in  the  House.  Is 
the  Minister  aware  that  effective  this  week,  a 
new  liberalized  abortion  law  in  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  makes  it  possible  for  a  woman 
to  obtain  an  abortion  on  the  okay  of  three 
physicians?  What  steps  are  being  taken  in 
Ontario? 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  important  to  a  lot  of 
women. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  question  is  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  in  the  House? 

Another  hon.  member:  There  he  is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

An  hon.  member:  One  out  of  five.  He  has 
them  on  the  run. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  advise  what 
is  being  done  by  his  department  regarding 
relief  assistance  to  the  Thombury-Clarksburg 
area  for  flood  disaster? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
flooding  on  the  Beaver  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Clarksburg  occurred  earlier 
this  spring  and  resulted  from  ice  jamming 
against  the  sandbar  below  the  village.  I 
advised  the  village  authorities  that  while  I 
have  no  funds  for  reimbursement  of  flood 
damages,  I  will  be  pleased  to  provide  a  50 
per  cent  grant  towards  the  cost  of  a  practical 
scheme  for  removing  the  sandbar  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  flooding. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question?  The  amount  of 
$150,000  in  damage  was  claimed.  Did  the 
Minister  say  that  he  would  pay  50  per  cent 
of  $150,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  that 
we  would  pay  a  50  per  cent  grant  toward  the 
cost  of  a  practical  scheme  for  removing  the 
sandbar. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  money  are  we 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  know  until  we  had  an  engineering  study 
made  of  the  project  and  then  I  could  tell. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  could  be  talking 
about  $10  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Five  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  told  me  that  the  other 
agencies  would  look  after  it,  so  I  hope  they 
are. 

This  question  is  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  here? 

Some  hon.  members:  Here  he  is. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Minister  reveal  to 
the  House  his  programme  for  installing  air 
strips  in  Ontario,  as  promised  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  by:  1.  outlining  capital 
expenditures  involved;  2.  stating  when  the 
programme  will  start;  3.  who  determines 
where  the  air  strips  will  be  built? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  were  before  the 
House  last  month,  I  said  that  "another  aspect 
of  travel  that  is  under  study  is  air  transporta- 
tion in  northern  Ontario.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  landing  strips,  airports  and  related 
matters,  with  a  view  to  formulating  an 
appropriate  policy."  As  these  investigations 
and  surveys  are  now  being  conducted,  I  am 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  expand  on  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Minister 
going  to  consult  with  COPA  and  the  flying 
farmers  insofar  as  these  strips  are  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
say  that  flying  farmers  and  other  simflar 
groups  have  already  been  in  to  see  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  have  a  question  for  the  Prime  Minister. 
Will  he  please  advise  how  much  is  being 
spent  on  tlie  billboard  campaign  entitled  "GO 
government"  now  showing  in  Toronto  and 
who  authorized  it? 

I  have  another  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Dr.  David  C.  Chandler,  of 
the  Great  Lakes  research  division,  will  next 
month  use  a  submarine  to  do  a  sea  probe  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  study  lake  pollution  and 
fish  life  in  Lake  Michigan  to  a  depth  of  920 
feet,  has  the  Minister  any  plans  to  make  a 
liaison  deal  for  such  a  probe  in  Lakes  On- 
tario, Superior  and  Erie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  division  of  research,  has  been 
carrying  out  lake  bottom  studies  in  the  Great 
Lakes  in  relation  to  pollution,  using  very 
sophisticated  devices  but  less  spectacular 
procedures  than  those  proposed  by  Dr. 
Chandler.  The  personnel  of  the  division  of 
research  have  viewed  and  audited  the  under- 
water devices  developed  by  Westinghouse 
Corporation  and  in  view  of  the  inability  to 
no  more  than  observe,  there  are  no  plans 
to  extend  these  bottom  or  deep  studies 
through  manned  submarines.  Continuous 
liaison  is  carried  out  with  all  Great  Lakes 
water  pollution  research  agencies  and  the 
OWRC  subscribes  and  contributes  to  the 
Great  Lakes  research  data  information 
exchange  centre. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  depart- 
ment have  any  aquatic  biologists?  Last  night 
we  found  out  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  71  biologists  and  all  our  fish 
disappeared  since  we  got  those.  Now  does 
this  Minister  have  any  aquatic  biologists  in 
his  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  tliat  is  good,  maybe  the 
Great  Lakes  will  not  disappear  then. 

This  last  question  is  to  the  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development,  which  previ- 
ously was  given  to  him.  How  does  the  Min- 
ister explain  the  fact  that  on  page  8  of  the 
speech  made  to  the  Georgian  Bay  develop- 
ment association  in  Barrie  in  January  of  this 
year,  he  mentioned  the  10,000-unit  HOME 
project  for  Malvern  as  a  major  housing  project 
for  this  year,  and  then  in  April  he  told  the 
Legislature  that  the  first  thing  he  knew 
about  this  project  was  a  phone  call  from 
someone  in  his  department?  Has  the  Min- 
ister made  any  proposal  to  the  federal- 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  had  that 
all  out  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.   Sargent:    No,  we  have  not  had  this. 
How  can  he  know  about  this  in  January- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Has  the  Minister  made  any 
proposal  to  the  federal  government  to  increase 
the  amounts  of  NHA  loans?  , 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We  i 
discussed  it  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  did  not  hear  about  it  in 
the  estimates;  he  did  not  know  about  it  in 
the  estimates. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  was  not  i 
here.  | 

I 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  was  here.    He  said  he  did 

not  know  anything  about  it  until  his  assistants 
phoned  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Then,  secondly,  has  the  Min-         ; 
ister  made  any  proposal  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  increase  the  amounts  of  NHA  loans? 
And,  is  the  Minister  considering  any  changes        j 
in  the  HOME  programme  as  a  result  of  the         : 
Throne  Speech  last  Monday  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de-         I 
liji;hted  to  participate  in  what  has  been  termed 
"Eddy's  happy  hour".  < 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  did  not  hear  that,  I  am  1 
sorry.  I  was  talking  to  my  buddy  here,  I  j 
did  not  hear  the  Minister.  | 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  will  send  the  member 

a  letter.  ;; 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  first  question,        l, 
if  the  hon.  member  will  refer  to  pages  1815         ; 
and  1816  of  Hansard  dated  April  6,  1967,  he        j 
will  see  that  at  no  time  did   I  say  I  knew        . 
nothing  about  this  project.    As  I  recall,  the       | 
hon.    member    for    Woodbine    stated    that    I        H 
announced  a  project  in  Malvern  in  the  fall 
of   1966.    I  rephed  that   I  had  never  made 
such  an  announcement  and,  in  fact,  when  the 
story  appeared  in  tlie  press  I  was  not  even 
in  the  country.    At  no  time  did  I  say  that 
the  first  thing  I  knew  about  the  project  was 
a  phone  call  from   someone   in   my  depart- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  hon.  members,  I, 
officials  of  the  Ontario  housing  corporation, 
and  central  mortgage  and  housing  corpora- 
tion have  since  had  a  most  cordial  and  pro- 
ductive meeting  with  the  board  of  control  of 
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i  the  borough  of  Scarborough.  As  a  result, 
engineering  consultants,  Ewbank,  Pillar  and 
Associates,  are  now  carrying  out  the  Malvern 
feasibility  study  which  will  be  completed  by 

|-       the  end  of  June,  1967. 

In  answer  to  question  two,  I  am  not  sure 
from  the  hon.  member's  question  precisely 
what  he  has  in  mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
could  have  four  interpretations:  (1)  Has  the 
Minister  made  any  proposal  to  the  federal 
government  to  increase  the  supply  of  mort- 
gage money  through  NHA  insured  or  direct 
loans;  or  (2)  Has  the  Minister  made  any 
proposal  to  the  federal  government  to  in- 
crease the  present  $18,000  ceiling  applicable 
to  detached  single  family  residences  on  NHA 

S       insured  and  direct  loans;  or— 
Mr.  Sargent:  Take  it  either  way,  what  is 
I        the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  (3)  Has  the  Minister 
made  any  proposal  to  the  federal  goverimient 
I  to  increase  the  proportion  of  NHA  insured  or 
I  direct  loans,  in  other  words,  a  reduction  in 
down  payment;  (4)  Has  the  Minister  made 
any  proposal  to  the  federal  government  to 
increase  the  $10,000  ceiling  on  NHA  insured 
or  direct  loans  on  existing  residential  prop- 
erties? 

In  answer  to  whatever  each  of  these  four 
questions  may  have  meant,  I  would  reply  that 
no  specific  proposals  have  been  made  as  I 
was  already  aware  that  these  matters  were 
being  considered.  It  is  my  understanding 
also  that  certain  changes  are  contemplated 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  and  statements  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  during  recent  weeks. 
However  I  do  not  have  precise  details  at  this 
time. 

As  die  hon.  member  is  aware,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  federal  mortgage  money  is 
being  made  available  in  addition  to  the  funds 
which  it  is  anticipated  the  chartered  banks 
will  make  available  now  that  The  Bank  Act 
has  been  amended.  I  do  not  feel,  therefore, 
that  a  shortage  of  mortgage  money  will  in 
any  way  inhibit  the  residential  construction 
industry  this  year. 

What  is  equally  important,  however,  is  the 
stabilization  of  land  prices  which  have  steadily 
increased  during  the  past  several  years  and 
at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the  past  18 
months.  This  was  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  the  introduction  of  the  land  development 
programme  under  the  HOME  plan.  It  is 
obvious  from  reports  on  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  that  the  federal  govenmient  has  also 
reached  the  same  conclusion  and  intends  to 
provide  greater  assistance  to  provinces  in  the 


assembly  and  development  of  land  for  com- 
munity development. 

In  answer  to  question  three,  I  see  no  reason 
to  change  the  HOME  plan  as  a  result  of  the 
Throne  Speech  in  Ottawa  on  Monday  of  last 
week.  We  have  worked  very  closely  with 
our  federal  counterparts  in  finalizing  details 
of  the  HOME  plan,  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  very  complimentary  terms  by 
J.  R.  Nicholson  in  speeches  in  various  parts 
of  Canada.  Although  the  Throne  Speech  was 
not  at  all  specific  on  the  subject  of  housing 
and  urban  development,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  complete  endorsation  of  the  HOME  plan. 
It  would  also  appear  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment intends  to  counsel  other  provinces  to 
take  the  same  decisive  action  in  housing  that 
is  being  demonstrated  by  the  government  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  says  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  increased  mortgage  loans  would  increase 
housing.    He  just  said  that  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  I  said  there  was 
money  going  to  be  available.  Lots  of  money 
is  going  to  be  available. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  he  made  the  statement 
that  he  did  not  feel  increased  mortgage  loans 
would  increase  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 
I  said  I  thought- 
Mr.  Sargent:  He  did  so  say  it  a  minute  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  diametrically— that  is 
diabolically  opposed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  two  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  to  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

Has  A.  A.  Holman,  or  his  foreman,  Alf 
Eberley,  a  licence  for  hauling  sand  and  gravel 
from  the  Sherkston  beach  area  in  Welland 
county,  and  if  so  how  much  was  hauled  and 
what  were  the  total  royalty  payments  in  the 
last  fiscal  year? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  member  for 
York  South  for  these  questions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  to  give  them  to  the 
Minister.  He  need  not  thank  us.  We  cannot 
ask  them  without  submitting  them  in  advance. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  know  there  is  noth- 
ing loaded  in  them  at  all. 

To  number  one,  the  answer  is  when  The 
Department  of  Mines  last  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Holman,  he  was  the 
owner  of  parts  of  lots  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven  and  eight  in  the  first  concession  of  the 
township  of  Humberstone.  His  title  includes 
the  beach  to  the  waters'  edge.  From  1948 
until  1952,  Mr.  Holman  had  a  licence  under 
The  Beach  Protection  Act  authorizing  the 
removal  of  sand  and  gravel  from  his  beach. 
His  removals  during  that  period  were  very 
small  and  were  apparently  mainly  to  keep 
the  beach  in  a  clean  condition. 

Although  he  was  required  to  have  a  licence 
imder  The  Beach  Protection  Act,  he  was  not 
required  to  pay  royalty  as  the  material  was 
being  removed  from  his  land  and  not  Crown 
land.  Mr.  Holman  ceased  his  operation  in 
1952  and  The  Department  of  Mines  have  had 
no  dealings  with  him  since  that  time.  In  the 
interim,  The  Beach  Protection  Act  has  been 
amended  so  that  The  Department  of  Mines 
licences  only  commercial  operations  and  non- 
commercial operations  are  carried  out  with 
the  consent  of  the  local  municipal  council. 
If  Mr.  Holman  is  operating  at  the  present,  it 
is  assumed  it  is  with  the  consent  of  the  town- 
ship of  Humberstone. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  if  an  un- 
authorized operation  commences,  the  muni- 
cipality quickly  brings  it  to  our  attention  and 
we  have  so  far  received  no  complaint  con- 
cerning Holman.  If  there  is  any  evidence  that 
this  man  is  carrying  on  a  beach  operation 
without  either  the  authority  of  the  munici- 
pality or  of  this  department,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  have  our  inspector  investigate  it 
and  I  have  given  instructions  today  to  have 
him  go  down  and  look  at  that  site. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  have  a  copy  of  that  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  I  will  sent  it  over 
to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  in  two  parts. 

When  did  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  be- 
gin payment  of  taxes  under  the  revised  agree- 
ment with  the  provincial  government  and  how 
much  has  been  paid  to  date?  Second,  what 
has  happened  to  the  assurances  of  government 
spokesmen  that  townships  in  the  Wawa  area 
will  be  returned  to  the  government  by  the 
ACR  so  that  tourist  operators  can  purchase 
land   for  development  of  their  business? 


Hon.  R.  Bninelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  questions,  question   number  one: 

The  liability  of  the  Algoma  Central  Rail- 
way for  certain  taxes  was  not  established  by 
an  agreement  but  by  an  Act  to  amend  The 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
Company  Act,  1961,  which  received  Royal 
assent  on  July  8,  1966,  and  the  proclamation 
bringing  the  Act  into  force  was  signed  on 
August  22,  1966.  The  effect  of  this  Act  was 
to  make  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  liable 
for  provincial  land  tax  and  railway  fire  charge 
commencing  January  1,  1966.  Provincial  land 
tax  and  railway  fire  charges  for  the  years 
1966  and  1967  have  been  paid  in  the  amount 
of  $165,868.11. 

Question  two:  During  the  course  of  the  last 
few  months  there  have  been  negotiations  be- 
tween officials  of  the  department  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Algoma  Central  Railway 
concerning  the  proposal  that  the  townships  in 
the  Wawa  vicinity  be  purchased  by  the  prov- 
ince. Very  large  land  values  are  involved, 
and  this,  with  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
concrete  evaluations  of  timber  values  and 
recreational  values,  has  made  it  difficult  to 
arrive  at  price  figures  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  Discussions  between  the  company  and 
the  department  are  continuing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  was  interested 
in  the  exchange  between  the  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  who  although  he  is 
not  hi  his  seat  may  be  within  range  of  my 
voice,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North, 
because  it  concerned  a  statement  that  the 
Minister  was  alleged  to  have  made  concern- 
ing the  10,000-home  development  in  the 
Malvern  area.  We  turned  up  in  Hansard 
here,  the  statement  by  the  Minister  on  page 
1815,  which  I  quote:  "I  have  never  made  an 
announcement  about  Malvern."  Yet  the  hon. 
member  brought  to  the  Minister's  attention 
the  fact  that  categorically  in  the  text  of  a 
speech  that  he  made  in  January,  1967,  the 
announcement  about  Malvern  was  made. 
There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  facts  here, 
but  perhaps  the  Minister  could  explain  it 
more  completely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have 
your  permission  I  would  be  delighted  to. 
First  let  me  say  when  the  story  appeared  in 
the  press  I  was  in  Florida  and  I  happened  to 
call  home  to  talk  to  a  business  friend  of  mine. 
He  said,  "I  see  you  are  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning."  I  said, 
"what   about?"  He  said,  "You  made  an  an- 
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nouncement  yesterday  building  10,000  houses 
!        in  Malvern." 

i  Mr.    Nixon:    Was    that   supposed   to    have 

f        been  made  in  Barrie?   In  January? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  wait  a  minute  now. 
That  was  on  January  12.  I  returned  home  on 
I  the  14th.  The  House  opened  on  January  25, 
and  I  spoke  to  the  Georgian  Bay  association 
in  Midland.  If  the  member  likes  I  will  tell 
him  what  I  said  to  them.    May  I  read? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Page  six. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Quoting: 

A    word    about    housing.     The    Ontario 
housing  corporation  has  been  assisting  local 
:;  municipalities  to  provide  housing  for  low 

I  income  groups  that  require  some  help.    In 

I  fact  since  1964  the  Ontario  housing  corpor- 

I  ation  has  backed  more  public  housing  than 

was  built  in  all  of  Canada  in  the  previous 
decade.  Announced  recently,  Scarborough's 
Malvern  project,  a  10,000-unit  housing  de- 
velopment, increased  this  proportion  con- 
siderably. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Well,  there 
you  are. 

Hon.    Mr.    Randall:    Just    a    minute    now. 
Quoting  again: 

But  I  am  well  aware  that  our  entire 
housing  industry  is  currently  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  mechanization  and  mass  produc- 
tion efficiencies.  We  are  giving  this  matter 
long  and  hard  thought  for  I  feel  that  cur- 
rent housing  costs  and  supply  are  probably 
of  greater  concern  to  the  average  citizen 
than  mass  extension  of  social  security. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  big  lie.    That  is  a  big  lie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Quoting  again: 

According  to  the  Montreal  architect  who 
designed  Expo's  Habitat  '67,  I  quote:  **To 
handle  population  growth,  Canada  has  to 
build  a  city  the  size  of  Regina  every  month 
for  the  next  30  years.  To  cope  with  that, 
mass  production  is  the  only  answer." 

May  I  suggest  that  you  should  not  overlook 
the  potential  of  creating  entirely  new  com- 
munities in  rural  settings.  The  satellite  town 
concept  can  be  just  as  valid  economically  in  a 
Georgian  Bay  setting  as  within  a  metro  envir- 
onment. As  I  mentioned,  many  of  the  new 
industries  that  have  come  to  this  part  of 
Ontario,  have  been  attracted  by  its  natural 
beauty  and  recreational  facilities.  An  entire 
community  plan  with  this  in  mind  can  have 
considerable    industrial   attraction.     This    has 


been  proved  in   Europe  and  in  the   United 
States. 

I  have  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  the 
fact  that  we  will  or  we  will  not  build  10,000 
houses  in  Malvern.  It  is  under  study  as  I 
have  said  all  the  way  along. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  mealy-mouthed  eva- 
sion, that  is  all  that  is! 

An  Hon.  member.  Oh  no,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  certainly  is  a  mealy-mouthed 
evasion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  If  you  paid  for  that  re- 
search, you  were  cheated. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  misled  the  House 
deliberately,  that  was  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Sure  it  does. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  darn  right  it  does! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
answers  for  the  questions  put  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South. 

His  first  question  was  put  on  the  record  on 
April  24  and  again  on  May  7,  regarding  the 
government  policy  re  the  application  of  Trans- 
Canada  Pipes  Lines  before  the  National 
Energy  Board.  The  application  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ontario  has  been  filed  with 
the  National  Energy  Board  in  Ottawa,  re- 
questing that  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Ltd. 
provide  details  of  an  alternative  route  running 
from  the  vicinity  of  Nipigon  and  providing 
gas  for  the  communities  of  Schreiber,  Terrace 
Bay,  Marathon,  Wawa,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Thessalon,  Blind  River,  Elliot  Lake,  Spanish, 
Massey,  Espanola,  Copper  Cliff  and  Sudbury. 
In  his  application,  the  Attorney  General  indi- 
cates that  he  wishes  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  cross-examining  witnesses,  advancing  argu- 
ments and  otherwise  participating  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  based  on  the  interest 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  that  is  a  triumph. 
It  took  three  years  to  get  going  on  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  What 
steps  has  the  government  taken  or  does  it 
plan  to  take,  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tion on  page  202  of  the  Goldenberg  report 
that  the  government  should  formally  recog- 
nize  the   special   situation   of  the   dormitory 
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municipalities  adjacent  to  Metro  by  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  grants  for  municipal 
and  school  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
received  notice  of  this  question  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  have  not  had  time  to  con- 
sider it  but  will  do  so  and  reply  later.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  16th  order:  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  into  the 
rather  lengthy  opening  statement,  I  have  a 
statement  with  respect  to  grade  13  that  I 
had  considered  reading  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  but  in  that  it  is  related  to  the  entire 
discussion  of  the  estimates,  I  thought  it  might 
be  more  appropriate  to  make  this  statement 
preceding  the  other  presentation. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  I  reported  to 
the  Legislature  on  changes  in  grade  13  and  in 
grade  13  examinations.  At  that  time  I  out- 
lined the  procedures  that  would  be  used  in 
1966,  1967  and  1968  in  such  matters  as  the 
testing  of  students,  reporting  marks  to  univer- 
sities, and  so  on.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  to  date  everything  is  going 
according  to  plan  and  that  a  further  memoran- 
dum is  being  mailed  to  the  schools  of  the 
province  today,  outlining  in  some  detail  plans 
that  are  being  made  in  the  light  of  our  re- 
search and  experiences.  I  will  just  very 
briefly  outline  to  the  members  of  the  House, 
the  alterations  that  are  taking  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  memorandum  which  is 
being  mailed  to  the  schools  continues  the  pro- 
cess of  improvement  by  outlining  policies 
which  are  a  natural  development  and  follow- 
up  of  changes  already  made.  First,  the  de- 
partment will  continue  to  publish  grade  13 
courses  of  study,  but  the  principal,  in  con- 
sultation with  his  professional  staff,  may  adapt 
the  courses  to  serve  better  the  needs  of  the 
students.  Second,  the  programme  branch  of 
the  department  will  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  teaching  profession  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  curriculum  reassessment  and  de- 
velopment at  all  levels  but  with  special 
emphasis  on  grade  13.  Third,  the  department 
will  cooperate  with  the  teaching  profession  in 
establishing  a  consultative  service,  utilizing 
practising  teachers   to  provide   assistance  on 


request   to   teachers   with   respect   to   course 
content  and  measurement  of  student  progress. 

It  is  our  belief  that  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  those  aspects  of  student  per- 
formance which  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
written  examination.  Fourth,  statements  of 
grade  13  standing  based  on  a  full  year's  work 
will  be  issued  to  students  by  school  principals 
at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  and  the  de- 
partment will  award  the  secondary  school 
honour  graduation  diploma  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal.  Fifth,  Ontario 
scholarships  in  the  amount  of  $150  will  be 
awarded  to  students  with  an  average  of  80 
per  cent  and  seven  credits  required  for  the 
honour  graduation  diploma. 

These  are  the  changes  that  are  being  sent 
out  to  the  school  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  thought  they  would  be  helpful  for  purposes 
of  discussion  later  on  during  the  course  of 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with  the  estimates 
I  should  say  to  the  education  critics  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  and  to  the  members 
of  the  press  gallery,  the  statement  appears  to 
be  longer  this  year.  It  is  not,  in  fact.  It  has 
been  triple-spaced  and  the  print  is  larger,  so 
when  you  get  your  copies  do  not  be  con- 
cerned that  it  is  going  to  take  much  longer 
than  usual. 

It  is  an  honour,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to 
present  to  this  House  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education  for  1967-1968. 
Education  has  always  occupied  a  central 
position  of  public  interest  and  concern  in 
Ontario  since  the  passing  of  The  Common 
Schools  Act  in  Upper  Canada,  151  years  ago. 
I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
importance  of  education  has  never  been  more 
apparent  and  I  am  also  aware  that,  as  Minister 
of  Education,  I  bear  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  policies  which  will  affect  a  school  popula- 
tion soon  to  reach  2  million  young  people. 

The  task  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in 
this  province  is  made  much  easier  by  the  wide 
interest,  knowledge  and  support  for  educa- 
tional programmes  shown  by  the  citizens  of 
Ontario.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  reward- 
ing experiences  of  a  Minister  of  Education 
is  the  opportunity  to  observe,  at  first  hand, 
the  way  in  which  so  many  Ontario  citizens 
participate  in  a  very  genuine  and  fundamental 
way  in  the  administration  of  our  system  of 
free  public  education.  I  know  of  no  better 
example  of  the  democratic  process  in  action 
than  the  involvement  which  our  people  have 
as  members  of  school  boards,  boards  of  gov- 
ernors of  colleges,  home  and  school  and 
parent-teachers'  organizations  and  as  private 
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parents  cooperating  with  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children.  I  believe  that  our 
system  of  democratic  government  depends 
upon  a  well  informed  public  and  therefore  I 
welcome  most  sincerely  the  widely  expressed 
interest  in  education  which  we  observ^e  at 
every  level. 

I  believe  that  we  are  fortunate  in  Ontario 
in  having  the  advantage  of  a  number  of 
agencies  which  assist  in  great  measure  to  in- 
sure that  we  have  a  well  informed  citizenry. 
In  this  regard  I  would  like  particularly  to 
commend  the  press  of  Ontario  which,  I  feel, 
plays  a  consistently  responsible  role  in  the 
field  of  education.  Magazines,  radio  and 
television  also  play  important  roles.  Not  the 
least  important  are  a  number  of  columnists 
and  commentators  who,  while  often  provid- 
ing somewhat  astringent  analyses,  neverthe- 
less provide  the  basis  for  a  continuous  and 
healthy  airing  of  educational  issues.  Members 
of  this  House,  on  all  sides,  should  also  be 
commended  for  the  valuable  role  which  they 
play  in  encouraging  public  discussion  of  im- 
portant issues.  I  am  looking  forward,  par- 
ticularly, to  the  contribution  to  this  debate 
by  the  education  critics  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  many  other  members 
who  I  am  sure  will  want  to  participate. 

In  this  connection,  I  belie\'e  that  a  most 
appropriate  statement  was  made  by  Pericles 
to  the  Athenian  assembly,  some  2,398  years 
ago  this  spring. 

I  received  a  note  from  the  press  gallery 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  was  an 
afternoon  or  evening  session,  or  the  specific 
date,  but  I  can  say  that  it  was  approximately 
2,398  years  ago  and  it  is  a  very  interesting 
quotation : 

For  we  alone  regard  the  man  who  takes 
no  part  in  public  affairs,  not  as  one  who 
minds  his  own  business,  but  as  good  for 
nothing.  We  decide  public  questions  for 
ourselves  or,  at  least,  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  sound  understanding  of  them,  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  debate  that  is  a  hin- 
drance to  action,  but  rather  not  to  be  in- 
structed by  debate  before  the  time  comes 
for  action.  For,  in  truth,  our  people  have 
this  point  of  superiority  over  other  men; 
to  be  most  daring  in  action  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  most  given  to  reflection 
upon  the  ventures  we  mean  to  undertake. 

In  discussing,  Mr.  Chairman,  departmental 
estimates  which,  by  their  nature,  are  related 
to  financial  and  quantitative  considerations,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  con- 
siderably more  to  education  than  this.  We 
must  also  be  concerned  with  the  quality  of 


the  educational  experiences  which  we  pro- 
vide for  our  children.  This  is  quite  frankly 
a  more  difficult  and  elusive  factor  than  is 
the  provision  of  the  material  requirements  for 
the  school  population. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  as  impressive  as 
are  the  statistics  on  the  expansion  in  num- 
bers of  students,  school  accommodation  and 
government  grants  in  recent  years,  more  im- 
pressive still  has  been  the  quiet  revolution  in 
the  quality  and  diversity  of  our  educational 
programmes.  The  current  debate  and  ferment 
concerning  educational  ideas  is  most  exciting 
and  I  believe  necessary  for  the  continuation 
of  progress,  and  we  welcome  it  as  being 
constructive. 

Occasionally,  however,  there  are  critics  who 
make  extreme  statements,  such  as  a  recent 
one  describing  schools  as  prisons,  culturally 
sterile.  I  am  convinced  that  this  type  of 
criticism  could  only  come  from  persons  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  On- 
tario today.  It  is  dangerous  I  suggest,  for  an 
education  critic  to  rely,  as  I  sometimes 
suspect,  on  memories  of  his  own  educational 
experience,  for  there  have  been  remarkable 
changes  in  education  since  most  of  us  at- 
tended school. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  moments 
to  trace  for  you  the  background  for  the 
current  revolution  in  education,  the  vitality 
of  which  we  see  on  every  side.  Until  rela- 
tively recently,  certainly  until  the  time  of 
World  War  II,  education  beyond  elementary 
school  was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  only 
a  few  rather  than  for  everyone.  Since  society 
and  the  economy  provided  rather  restricted 
opportunities  for  even  the  small  number  of 
people  receiving  higher  education,  the  school 
acted  like  a  screening  device  or  perhaps 
a  barrier.  In  such  an  environment  the  stu- 
dents tended  to  be  assessed  on  their  ability  to 
conform  to  the  exsting  programme  with  little 
regard  for  its  relevance  to  their  needs.  With 
a  surplus  of  candidates  there  was  little  in- 
centive for  reforms  which  would  interest  even 
larger  numbers  of  students  to  stay  in  school. 

There  have  been  two  developments  which 
have  radically  changed  this  conception  of 
education.  The  first  was  the  unprecedented 
development  of  the  economy  which  has  con- 
tinued for  over  20  years.  With  full  employ- 
ment and  the  increasing  technical  complexity 
of  the  world,  it  became  evident  that  educa- 
tion had  to  fill  a  much  larger  role  in  enabling 
all  citizens  to  realize  their  full  potential. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  screening  out 
all  but  the  few  most  gifted  and  industrious 
people  for  the  limited  opportunities  pre- 
viously   available.    The    very    welfare    and 
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survival  of  society  required  the  maximum 
development  of  all  citizens. 

The  second  important  development  was  the 
realization  that  if  indeed  all  citizens  must 
be  highly  educated  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  have  only  one  type  of  education  pro- 
gramme. It  had  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  the  human  mind  learns  through  many 
avenues  and  that  the  traditional  academic 
method  of  stocking  the  mind  with  a  large 
number  of  facts  to  be  regurgitated  for 
examinations  and  then,  probably,  forgotten 
was  only  one  method  and  not  a  particularly 
effective  one.  Once  the  premise  was  accepted 
that  all  children  should  be  educated  to  their 
full  capacity  and  that  each  child  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  in  the  best  possible 
way  according  to  his  own  ability,  interests 
and  needs,  then  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
significant  changes  in  education  which  have 
occurred. 

One  of  the  earliest  developments  which  was 
particularly  significant  as  a  symptom  of  the 
new  thinking  was  the  transformation  in  the 
teaching  of  art  which  occurred  in  Ontario 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Gaitskell. 
It  freed  the  children  from  the  painful  and 
frustrating  attempts  to  copy  the  photographic 
likeness  of  objects  and  released  a  flood  of 
creativity  in  young  children  which  many 
of  us,  raised  in  another  time,  still  find  difiicult 
to  believe.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  many  people  as  possible  visit  the 
Ontario  pavilion  at  Expo  and  see  the  panels 
depicting  a  child's  view  of  Ontario.  These  are 
large  scale  reproductions  of  original  paint- 
ings done  by  very  young  children  from  all 
parts  of  Ontario. 

Almost  every  school  in  Ontario  now  has  at 
least  one  drama  group  and  choir  and  many 
have  orchestras  of  surprising  attainment.  The 
student  talent  festival  which  the  department 
sponsors  each  year  at  the  CNE  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  general  public  to  have 
a  small  glimpse  at  least  at  the  very  wide- 
spread cultural  interests  of  Ontario  youth. 
In  my  own  area  a  showing  has  just  been  held 
at  Port  Credit  secondary  school  of  student 
sculpture,  ceramics  and  papier-mache.  The 
extent  of  student  involvement  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  art  work  chosen  from  To- 
ronto township  schools  included  more  than 
400  works. 

This  Centennial  year  has  highlighted  and 
I  believe  given  scope  to  the  creative  spirit 
of  our  youth  who  have  produced  thousands 
of  Centennial  projects,  plays,  operettas  and 
pageants.  The  significant  thing  about  most 
of  these  projects  is  that  they  are,  in  the 
large  majority,  conceived,  organized,  written. 


directed  and  performed  by  students  them- 
selves, calling  upon  teachers  only  for  assis- 
tance or  advice. 

One  of  the  most  promising  factors  present 
in  education  today  is  the  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  since  students  are  being 
educated  for  participation  in  a  demo- 
cracy, they  must  be  given  responsibility  and 
a  sense  of  participation  at  an  early  age.  An 
example  of  this  increased  sense  of  responsi- 
bility of  young  people  today  reached  our 
officials  recently  when  the  girls  club  of 
Harbord  collegiate  decided  that  in  Centennial 
year  they  would  like  to  do  something  to  help 
less  privileged  children  in  the  remote  areas 
of  northern  Ontario  to  make  the  difficult 
transition  involved  when  they  must  leave 
isolated  homes  to  attend  secondary  schools. 
Our  officials  advised  the  girls  where  assis- 
tance might  best  be  channelled  without  over- 
lapping with  existing  social  agencies.  These 
young  people  raised  among  themselves  and 
through  their  own  volition  the  sum  $1,000, 
which  in  addition  to  the  material  contribu- 
tion to  others,  reflects  the  growing  social 
consciousness  of  our  youth  and  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  their  own  educa- 
tion. 

The  large  increase  in  the  retention  rate  of 
students  which  has  been  occurring  annually 
for  a  number  of  years  is  a  reflection  of  the 
greater  opportunities  for  individual  growth 
and  development  being  made  available  by  On- 
tario schools.  At  the  elementary  stage  there 
are  now  a  large  number  of  schools  working 
with  an  ungraded  plan  based  on  continuous 
progression  of  each  student  as  an  individual. 
The  department  encourages  such  develop- 
ments at  the  local  level  and  has  recently 
given  approval  to  North  York  and  Burlington 
i:>oards  of  education  for  reorganization  which 
will  improve  the  articulation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  systems.  At  the  secondary 
level,  five  schools  in  Ottawa,  North  York, 
Scarborough,  Oakville  and  Dundas  have  been 
given  approval  to  experiment  with  a  different 
method  of  student  scheduling  which  will  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  and  assist  with  indi- 
vidualized student  programmes.  Greater  re- 
sponsibility is  being  given  to  local  boards  to 
work  out  programmes  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  local  jurisdictions.  The  role  of  The 
Department  of  Education,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  increasingly  becoming  that  of  a 
resource  agency  and  consultant  to  schools  on 
new  techniques. 

All  that  I  have  said  so  far  illustrates  the 
importance  of  the  educational  function  in  our 
society  at  this  time.  The  consciousness  of  its 
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vital  role  accounts  for  the  fact  that  my 
officials,  from  the  most  senior  levels  down- 
ward, and  I  myself  are  preoccupied  with  edu- 
cational planning  in  a  number  of  major  areas. 
Let  me  offer  the  House  a  few  examples. 

In  the  third  week  of  March  this  year,  I  had 
the  honour  to  address  the  opening  session  of 
the  first  conference  on  educational  planning 
ever  held  in  this  country.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  this  conference  was  the 
product  of  some  careful  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  policy  and  development  council 
of  our  own  department,  working  in  close  con- 
junction with  the  Ontario  institute  for  studies 
in  education. 
I  In    accordance    with    our    now    established 

practice  of  drawing  on  the  best  and  greatest 
available  variety  of  sources,  we  had  invited 
highly  reputable  exponents  of  the  planning 
art  in  other  educational  jurisdictions.  As  you 
are  aware,  Canada  is  a  member  country  of 
the  organization  for  economic  cooperation 
imd  development,  or  OECD,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Paris.  From  the  director  for 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  in  the 
OECD  secretariat,  Mr.  Alexander  King,  we 
received  an  absorbing  and  most  instructive 
review  of  educational  planning  in  a  number 
of  its  member  countries  and  of  the  lessons 
that  had  been  learned.  The  conference  heard 
accounts  of  educational  planning  in  Sweden 
and  West  Germany  from  Lennart  Sandgren, 
a  former  head  of  the  planning  and  budget 
secretariat  of  the  Swedish  Ministry  of  edu- 
cation, and  from  Bemhard  von  Mutius,  a 
member  of  the  secretariat  of  the  standing 
conference  of  provincial  Ministers  of  educa- 
tion and  cultural  affairs  in  the  federal  repub- 
lic of  Germany.  Another  gentleman  who 
addressed  our  conference  was  Mr.  Raymond 
F.  Lyons  of  the  international  institute  for 
educational  planning  in  Paris.  These  and 
other  speakers,  of  course,  offered  themselves 
for  questioning  and  for  the  intensive  discus- 
sions that  developed. 

Again  following  our  regular  practice,  we 
had  ensured  the  highest  and  most  fruitful 
level  of  discussion  by  inviting  representatives 
of  every  Department  of  Education  in  the 
country,  of  many  Canadian  universities  and 
other  educational  organizations  across  the 
country,  as  well  as  officials  from  some  federal 
government  agencies,  such  as  the  dominion 
bureau   of  statistics. 

I  should  emphasize  that,  in  addition  to  in- 
vestigating the  present  state  of  educational 
planning  in  the  various  countries  concerned, 
and  examining  the  forms  of  educational 
planning   in   democratic   countries,   the   con- 


ference concerned  itself  specifically  with  the 
problems  of  educational  planning  in  a  federal 
system.  Thus,  the  work  of  the  conference  was 
focused  directly  on  planning  as  it  relates  to 
developments  in  this  province  and  in  Canada 
as  a  whole. 

It  was  clear  from  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  speakers  and  the  subject  matter  that  the 
fallout— if  I  may  so  put  it— from  this  con- 
ference will  have  productive  long-term  effects 
in  Ontario  and  across  Canada.  I  am  equally 
certain  that  the  contacts  established  with 
other  organizations  represented,  and  with  the 
experts  who  attended,  will  operate  beneficially 
and  far  into  the  future  in  our  own  system. 

Our  own  new  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  J.  R.  McCarthy,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  again  later,  had  already  been  involved 
in  international  studies  of  educational  plan- 
ning at  a  previous  conference  on  the  subject 
which  took  place  in  Paris  earlier  this  year, 
and  at  which  Dr.  McCarthy  represented 
Canadian  education. 

The  House,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
not  need  a  reminder  from  me  that  more 
and  more  attention  is  being  given  in  this 
country,  among  many  throughout  the  world, 
to  the  place  and  role  of  education  in  the 
economy.  As  members  are  aware,  the  pres- 
tige of  the  economic  council  of  Canada  has 
repeatedly  been  brought  to  bear,  in  its  annual 
reviews,  on  the  importance  of  education  as 
a  factor  in  economic  growth.  This  insistence 
on  the  part  of  the  council,  among  a  host  of 
other  considerations,  led  to  the  organization 
last  year  of  the  interprovincial  conference  on 
education  and  the  development  of  human 
resources,  which  took  place  in  September, 
1966.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to 
open  channels  of  communication,  of  discus- 
sion and  of  mutually  advantageous  coopera- 
tion between  the  various  elements  in  our 
educational  system  and  the  world  of  work. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  conference  on  educa- 
tional planning,  the  participants  were  drawn 
from  the  highest  level  of  our  provincial  edu- 
cational administrations;  from  agencies  of  the 
federal  government;  from  among  leading  eco- 
nomists and  economic  organizations;  from 
management  and  labour  organizations;  and 
from  various  organizations  concerned  with 
education  and  educational  research:  as  wide 
and  representative  a  gathering,  in  fact,  as  we 
could  make  it. 

The  subject  matter  embraced  the  relation- 
ship of  education  to  social  and  economic 
goals— note  that,  social  as  well  as  economic 
goals.    It  examined  the  relationship  between 
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industry  and  education;  the  place  of  educa- 
tion in  the  development  of  public  and  com- 
munity services;  the  retraining  of  manpower 
and  continuing  education;  training  and  the 
new  educational  technology;  the  adaptation  of 
the  structures  of  post-secondary  education  in 
its  various  forms  to  meet  the  needs  of  devel- 
oping professional  manpower. 

However,  not  the  least  of  the  time  and 
thought  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment needs  and  opportunities.  The  report  of 
the  workshop  on  this  last  topic  again  placed 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  planning 
on  a  national,  provincial  and  regional  basis. 
It  also  stressed  that  the  basic  prerequisite  for 
such  planning  was  an  adequate  programme  of 
research  and  development.  Research  and  de- 
velopment in  turn  were  described  as  being 
based,  of  necessity,  on  the  concept  of  deliber- 
ate change  in  the  existing  educational  struc- 
tures and  processes. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  evolution  of 
policies  by  The  Department  of  Education 
these  past  few  years  cannot  be  vmaware  that 
the  underlying  concept  of  those  policies  has 
been,  specifically,  one  of  deliberate  change  in 
the  existing  educational  structures  and  pro- 
cesses. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  so  far  will  have 
left  no  member  of  this  House  in  any  doubt 
that  the  set  objectives  of  this  government  and 
of  my  department  are,  simply,  the  best  educa- 
tion that  we  can  provide— in  opportunities,  in 
range,  and  in  quality. 

I  began,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  I 
have  never  been  so  conscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  in  our  society  as  I  am  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  public  mind— indeed, 
in  all  our  minds— this  importance  is  sym- 
bolized not  least  by  the  cost,  which  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  require  from  provincial 
revenues  alone,  in  aid  of  public-supported 
education,  no  less  a  sum  than  $675,006,000- 
a  rise  in  one  year  of  a1)out  $79,270,000.  Of 
this  very  substantial  svim,  approximately 
$464,500,000  is  to  be  distributed  under  the 
vote  for  legislative  grants,  including  a  sum 
of  $452,600,000  to  school  boards,  which  is 
more  than  67  times  the  amount  given  in 
grants  the  year  World  War  II  began. 

We  may  well  be  impressed  by  the  $452,- 
600,000  to  be  made  available  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  next  fiscal  year.  The 
size  of  the  amounts  is  inevitable,  when  we 
consider  the  astonishing  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  children  and  other  persons  seeking 
systematic  education  and  training.  It  is  obvi- 
ous  that  such   large  numbers   as   are  repre- 


sented by  the  growth  in  our  population  would 
require  us  to  spend  a  great  deal  more. 

When  we  look  at  the  efi^ects  of  this  expan- 
sion in  another  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
rouse  even  more  amazement.  For  example, 
in  the  20  years  between  1946  and  1966  we 
added  1,110,775  pupil  places— or  seats— for 
children  in  elementary  schools,  over  and 
above  what  had  formerly  existed,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  alK)ut  $871,000,000.  Beyond 
that  again,  for  the  same  period,  we  built  pupil 
places  for  more  than  360,000  "new"  secon- 
dary school  students,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$785,999,000,  making  a  grand  total  on  school 
construction  for  that  relatively  short  period 
of  our  history  of  $1,656,999,000. 

As  we  ponder  these  very  large  statistics, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  that  we  should  bear 
in  mind  three  or  four  important  points.  One 
is  that  on  the  whole  we  in  this  province  have 
kept  up  with  school  building  need  with 
remarkable  success,  compared  with  many 
other  jurisdictions.  A  second  point  is  that 
these  huge  sums  represent  a  very  substantial 
public  investment  in  the  capital  plant  of  our 
society,  creating  a  large  number  of  jobs  and 
a  livelihood  for  a  great  many  people  outside 
the  educational  process. 

For  all  of  those,  sir,  who  look  upon  educa- 
tional expenditures  as  excessive,  it  must  be 
asserted  that  no  small  proportion  of  the 
prosperity  which  we  in  Canada  have  enjoyed 
almost  without  a  break  since  the  end  of  the 
war  has  been  due  to  the  gigantic  effort  to 
cope  with  the  educational  requirements  of  our 
expanding  population.  And  I  might  add  that 
what  I  have  been  speaking  of  has  not  in- 
cluded the  continuing  current  expenditures 
on  education  in  this  province,  also  a  notable 
support  of  economic  activity. 

There  are  two  other  points  I  should  like 
to  make.  One  is  that  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  first  of  the  schools  built  after  the 
war  have  now  been  paid  for.  Each  year  from 
now  on  will  he  a  twentieth  year,  marking  the 
end  of  another  series  of  school  debentures, 
and  the  cost  of  each  school  built  at  that 
earlier  date  will  cease  to  be  a  capital  charge. 

There  will  remain  a  continuing  necessity 
to  build  new  secondary  schools  for  some 
years,  as  well  as  some  new  elementary  schools 
in  areas  of  continuing  rapid  growth,  such  as 
the  large  cities.  But  with  the  levelling  off  of 
the  birthrate,  within  a  very  few  years,  we  shall 
probably  be  coming  to  the  place  where  we 
can  live  within  the  capital  investment  we  have 
already  made  in  schools  plant. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more 
point.   In  thinking  of  educational  expenditures 
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we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  size 
of  the  figures.  Much  of  the  dismay  some 
people  feel  over  the  sums  spent  on  education 
is  due  to  a  sort  of  illusion.  We  forget  that 
even  with  the  additional  amounts  which  must 
be  spent  for  the  increased  numbers,  the  whole 
scale  of  economic  activity  has  risen,  too. 
Inflation  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
so  that  more  of  them  are  needed  for  the  same 
result.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  across  Canada 
generally,  the  expenditure  on  education  as  a 
ratio  of  our  gross  national  product  has  not 
increased  substantially,  and  remains  as  a  per- 
centage very  little  more  than  it  was  nine  or 
ten  years   ago. 

Nevertheless,  the  scale  of  expenditure  for 
private  persons  and  families  is  rising  too.  We 
all  are  having  to  pay  more  for  everything,  and 
this  is  taking  place  at  the  same  time  as  an 
obvious  advance  in  living  standards.  The 
simultaneous  operation  of  these  factors  is  the 
context  in  which  demands  for  expanded  edu- 
cational facilities  and  objections  to  the  taxa- 
tion required  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  can 
occur  at  the  same  time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  because  we 
are  talking  about  education,  the  application 
of  wise  economy  by  all  those  charged  with 
public  expenditure  is  called  for.  But  I  hasten 
to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  wise  economy 
does  not  mean  skimping  quality,  so  that  the 
taxpayers  are  saddled,  before  long,  with  heavy 
and  continuing  bills  for  repair  and  mainten- 
ance. It  does  not  mean  building  schools  that 
cannot  be  used  for  modem  educational  and 
community  needs.  It  means  farsighted  appli- 
cation of  good  sense  and  a  wise  view  of  the 
future,  as  well  as  a  resistance  to  temptation 
to  go  beyond  good  taste  in  building  to  the 
point  of  extravagance.  No  demand  of  educa- 
tion justifies  extravagance. 

In  these  days  of  unavoidable  expansion  in 
the  field  of  education,  the  clear  need,  then, 
is  for  carefully  calculated  and  farsighted 
planning.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  next 
point  I  should  like  to  make. 

My  friends  opposite  have  been  calling  for 
standard  plans  for  schools.  This  is  an  old 
dream  which  many  have  tried  to  realize. 
Even  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  wise  as  he  was, 
made  the  attempt  at  one  point.  Experience  in 
many  places  has  shown  that  efforts  to  devise 
such  standard  plans  create  more  problems 
than  the  plans  might  solve.  The  obstacles  are 
numerous.  They  include  the  perennial  prob- 
lem of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  site; 
varying  availability  of  services,  such  as  heat- 
ing and  water;  the  problem  of  matching  plans 
to    the    physical    and    natural    environment; 


fluctuations  in  temperature  and  snow  condi- 
tions; the  demand  for  different  types  of 
schools  for  different  purposes;  the  question 
whether  the  structure  required  is  a  complete 
new  school  or  an  extension  to  an  earlier  build- 
ing. Problems  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  site  and  the  utilities  available  call,  I 
suggest,  for  the  services  of  an  experienced 
architect  who  would  be  required  to  adapt  any 
standard  plans  to  the  realities  of  the  actual 
location. 

In  listing  these  difficulties,  I  am  leaving  out 
of  account  one  fundamental  consideration, 
namely,  that  the  basic  types  of  school, 
numerous  in  themselves,  are  subject  to  end- 
less permutations  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  individual  boards. 

Greater,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  obstacles 
I  have  listed— or,  indeed,  any  grouping  of 
them— is  the  problem  posed  in  our  time  by 
the  constantly  changing  requirements  of  edu- 
cation and  the  needs  of  society.  The  House 
will  agree,  I  think,  that  the  design  of  school 
buildings  should  provide  a  setting  in  which 
dynamic  educational  programmes,  sensitive  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  our  world,  can,  in 
fact,  be  implemented.  In  fact,  over  the 
quarter-century  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  we  in  this  province  have  experienced 
an  almost  unbroken  sequence  of  technological 
and  socio-economic  developments  that  have 
brought  about  substantial  modifications  in 
educational  programmes  and  curriculum  con- 
tent. All  of  these  developments  have  been 
reflected,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  schools. 

The  inference  from  what  I  have  said  about 
the  concept  of  standard  plans  appears  to  be 
undeniable:  if  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  school  environment  able  to  match 
the  exacting  demands  of  education  today, 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  implied 
flexibility,  the  implied  responsiveness  to 
change,  would  be  hampered,  or  blocked  alto- 
gether, by  rigid  standardization. 

To  aid  our  school  boards  faced  with  plan- 
ning problems,  or  with  general  problems  in 
the  construction  field,  a  very  active  pro- 
gramme is  being  fostered  by  the  department's 
school  planning  and  building  research  divi- 
sion, of  which  I  will  speak  in  some  detail 
later.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  not  least  among  the  ideas  being 
fostered  by  this  division  is  the  design  of 
schools  so  they  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, outside  school  hours.  The  community 
use  of  schools  is  a  policy  we  favour,  and  we 
pay  tribute  to  those  school  boards  and  muni- 
cipal councils  where  such  a  fruitful  policy  is 
in  effect. 
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I  have  been  impressed  by  figures  of  the 
community  use  of  schools  in  Toronto,  which 
has  had  this  policy  in  effect  for  twenty  years 
or  more.  Last  year,  for  example,  no  fewer 
than  3,050  permits  for  community  use  of  the 
schools  and  their  playgrounds  were  issued  by 
the  Toronto  board  of  education.  Over  62,000 
separate  events  were  held  in  Toronto 
schools,  many  of  them  public  meetings  of 
different  kinds,  I  assume  some  of  them  politi- 
cal, but  the  greater  number  recreational  pro- 
grammes in  the  summer,  on  Saturdays  and 
on  winter  afternoons  and  evenings,  using 
school  rooms,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums  and 
swimming  pools,  as  well  as  the  playgrounds, 
involving  an  aggregate  total  of  1.5  million 
persons.  This  figure,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not 
include  night  school  classes  or  other  pro- 
grammes run  by  the  board  of  education. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  civic 
organizations,  such  as  ratepayers'  associations 
and  home  and  school  groups,  which  are 
admitted  free,  fees  are  charged  for  all  events, 
to  defray  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  accom- 
modation, and  so  this  astonishing  use  of  the 
schools  costs  the  school  taxpayers,  as  such, 
little  or  nothing. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  Toronto's  well- 
known  and  sometimes  I  guess  controversial 
educational  centre  is  another  community  asset. 
In  1965,  1,217  functions  were  held  in  it  by 
organizations  outside  the  school  system,  and 
in  1966,  the  number  rose  to  some  1,370. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  very  heavy 
use  of  the  building's  in-service  training  facili- 
ties by  Toronto  teachers. 

The  figures,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
dramatic,  because  Toronto  is  a  large  city.  But 
they  do  set  an  example  to  other  school 
boards,  large  and  small.  Community  use  of 
such  buildings,  outside  school  hours  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  does  not  interfere  with  edu- 
cational needs,  is  freely  permitted  by  the 
school  laws.  A  considerable  saving  of  public 
funds  may  be  made  by  this  type  of  coopera- 
tive use. 

This  is  a  very  important  year  in  the  still 
brief  history  of  our  country,  as  a  federal 
state.  Our  compatriots  in  Quebec  and  the 
maritime  provinces  do  look  back  many  years 
longer  to  their  oricjinal  settlements  of  migrat- 
ing Europeans.  Even  our  province  began 
very  soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  to 
assume  the  character  it  still  possesses. 

A  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  a  country  is 
comparatively  brief  because  some  individuals 
may  live  that  long,  and  we  cannot  point  to 
centuries-old  architecture,  to  ancient  litera- 
tures and  cultural  achievements  that  are  com- 


monplace in  the  older  civilizations  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  But  with  the  resources  now  avail- 
able to  modern  people  we  may  make  our 
own  the  best  and  worthiest  that  the  human 
race  in  any  of  its  habitations  may  have 
achieved.  We  inherit  the  whole  of  the  past 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  unpredictable 
future  with  hope  and  anticipation. 

It  is  part  of  the  function  of  an  educational 
system,  I  believe,  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
rising  generation  the  most  valuable  elements 
of  the  human  heritage,  the  substance  of  wise 
living  and  the  knowledge  that  will  enable 
individuals  as  well  as  our  Canadian  society  to 
advance  into  the  new  conditions  of  existence 
which  science  and  technology  have  made 
possible. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  fascination  with 
the  new  will  not  be  allowed  to  overwhelm  the 
deeper  values  that  the  best  of  our  race  have 
discovered.  It  would  be  easy  to  slide  into 
a  machine-ridden  civilization,  so  preoccupied 
with  the  practical  that  the  poetic,  the  imag- 
inative, the  warmly  human  and  the  spiritually 
creative,  are  overwhelmed  or  crushed.  There 
have  been  civilizations  in  the  past  which 
completely  crushed  the  finer  elements  of  life 
and  which  themselves  fell  into  ruin,  un- 
mourned.  I  hope  we  shall  never  be  responsible 
for  dehumanizing  education,  for  placing  facts 
before  wisdom  or  putting  machines  in  charge 
of  people. 

I  would  hope  that  all  connected  with  the 
education  of  children  will  remember  the  ob- 
ligation that  rests  on  them  to  hold  before 
the  young  people  the  "habitual  vision  of 
greatness",  as  it  has  been  called.  This  is  a 
trust  that  far  outlives  the  significance  of  a 
Centennial  year,  but  if  it  is  disregarded  there 
can  be  little  certainly  that  Canadians,  as  a 
people,  will  reach  the  level  that  our  rhetoric 
of  1967  holds  forth  so  eloquently.  Words 
have  their  place  in  human  relations,  yet 
unless  people  live  by  their  verbal  pretensions, 
the  words,  I  suggest,  are  but  vibrations  in  the 
air. 

I  should  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  express  my  grave  regret  at  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  passing  of  Dr.  Z.  S.  Phimister, 
who  was  Deputy  Minister  of  my  department 
for  only  a  few  months  over  a  year.  He  had 
in  a  long  career  devoted  to  education  won 
an  enviable  reputation.  Dr.  Phimister  made 
a  contribution  on  behalf  of  children  in  this 
province  and,  indeed,  far  beyond  its  boun- 
daries that  will  long  be  remembered  with 
justifiable  pride  by  his  family,  his  host  of 
friends  everywhere  and  by  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  work  with  him. 
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We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  draw  upon  the  vigorous  abilities  of 
Dr.  John  R.  McCarthy,  a  man  well  known 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  as  successor 
to  Dr.  Phimister  in  the  post  of  Deputy  Min- 
ister. In  my  other  capacity  as  Minister  of 
University  Affairs,  both  I  and  other  members 
of  the  government  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  this  capable  man  at  work.  He  comes 
to  his  post  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
experience  in  public  education,  and  I  am  sure 
that  administrative  leadership  in  The  De- 
partment of  Education  will  benefit  from  his 
presence. 

As  we  view  education  across  the  country, 
it  is  apparent  that  problems  are  not  localized. 
Finance  is  a  concern  that  affects  us  all.  On 
the  highest  levels  of  policy  we  have  as  an  ob- 
jective, a  developing  economy,  in  which  the 
criterion  of  effectiveness  and  success  is  con- 
stant and  continuing  growth.  If  we  endorse 
this  objective— and  it  manifestly  reflects  the 
nation's  outlook— then  the  course  we  follow 
carries  clear  implications.  The  larger  our 
population,  the  more  complex  our  society,  the 
bigger  our  cities  and  the  more  sophisticated 
our  industries  and  technologies,  the  more 
will  be  demanded  of  our  educational  pro- 
gramme. Our  experience  in  recent  years  can 
leave  none  of  us  in  any  doubt  about  that. 

The  high  educational  goals  which  the 
economic  council  of  Canada,  for  example, 
holds  up  before  us  are  implicit  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  age.  We  cannot,  it  seems 
to  me,  expect  them  to  be  achieved  without 
great  effort,  financial  as  well  as  otherwise. 
It  must  be  our  determined  purpose  to  see  that 
the  higher  levels  of  education  we  pursue  are 
reflected  in  vigorous  and  consistent  economic 
growth  which  will,  in  turn,  provide  the  fuel 
to  sustain  our  educational  programme. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  details  of  information  about  points  we 
shall    be    discussing    in    the    next    few    days. 

I  propose  to  deal  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  all-important  subject  of  curriculum. 

Today,  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
widespread  preoccupation  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions. Last  year  it  formed  the  subject  of  a 
report  produced  by  the  OECD,  the  organiza- 
tion I  mentioned  earlier,  under  the  title, 
"curriculum  improvement  and  educational 
development".  The  most  important  theme  of 
that  report  was  defined  in  these  terms,  and 
I  quote: 

A  sense  of  urgency  concerning  the 
measures  and  attitudes  to  be  adopted  if  the 
educational  systems  of  our  member  coun- 


tries are  to  be  endowed  with  the  necessary 
capacity  for  change  and  innovation  so  that 
they  can  adequately  respond  to  the  legi- 
timate pressures  and  demands  of  modern 
society.  The  report  is  essentially  addressed 
to  the  various  authorities  in  the  member 
countries  concerned  with  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  educational  policy. 

Because  my  advisers  and  I  attach  so  much 
significance  to  curriculum  development,  I  was 
very  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  receive  an  invi- 
tation to  the  third  international  curriculum 
conference,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Oxford 
this  coming  September— particularly  as  an 
expression  of  Ontario's  involvement  in  cur- 
riculum development  at  the  international 
level.  It  may  interest  hon.  members  to  know 
that  we  have  been  asked  to  participate  in  a 
symposium  there  on  the  subject  of  "strategies 
of  curriculum  innovation." 

The  House  may  recall  that  the  first  and 
second  international  curriculum  conferences 
were  held  in  Toronto  in  November,  1964,  and 
February,  1966,  respectively,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Ontario  curriculum  institute  and 
the  Ontario  institute  for  studies  in  education. 

May  I  now  pass  on  to  details  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  curriculum  division  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  curriculum  division  has  six  principal 
areas  of  responsibility: 

(1)  The  development  of  new  courses  of 
study  and  the  revision  of  existing  pro- 
grammes; (2)  Liaison  with  institutions,  organ- 
izations, research  agencies  and  other  projects 
which  are  outside  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion but  have  contributions  to  make  to  the 
development  of  curriculum  for  the  Ontario 
schools;  (3)  Assistance  in  the  operation  and 
supervision  of  summer  and  winter  courses  for 
teachers,  under  direction  by  the  professional 
development  division;  (4)  The  provision  of  an 
extensive  audio-xisual  service  to  the  schools 
in  the  form  of  films,  filmstrips,  radio  broad- 
casts, and  so  on;  (5)  Consultation  with  the 
educational  television  branch  concerning  the 
development  of  in-school  programmes  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  13;  (6)  The  annual 
publication  of  a  number  of  bulletins  and  bro- 
chures issued  by  the  department  to  the  schools 
and  including  the  Remembrance  Day  booklet, 
the  Commonwealth  and  citizenship  day  book- 
let, the  list  of  approved  textbooks,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  Minister  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  of  a  question. 

He  is  just  at  this  moment  listing  some  of 
the  publications  that  have  been  put  out  under 
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these  circumstances.  I  notice  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  these  coming  from  time 
to  time  from  his  department  associated  with 
Centennial  celebrations.  Could  he  tell  us  at 
this  time  if  these  are  going  to  continue  on  a 
phase  basis  right  through  the  year,  or  have 
we  all  that  are  presently  planned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  touch 
this  a  little  later  on  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  lioped  that  everything  would 
be  covered  in  this  but  I  thought- 
Lion.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  I  would  like  to  think 
tliat  everything  was  covered,  but  when  I 
looked  at  it  after  it  was  prepared,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  realized  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  department;  I  decided  to  do  no 
more  tlian  scratch  the  surface  or  we  would  be 
liere  until  next  fall. 

But  knowing  how  seriously  the  members 
opposite  take  the  activities  of  The  Department 
of  Education,  I  thought  it  would  be  really 
most  inappropriate,  recalling  some  of  the 
words  of  the  member  for  York  South  two 
years  ago  with  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs,  when  the  opening  statement  was 
really  not  as  complete  as  he  felt  it  should  be, 
I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  only  proper 
to  make  sure  we  had  a  reasonably  complete 
statement. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Set 
up  the  target  and  then  we  will  fire  at  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  thick  statement  does  not 
make  a  complete  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quite  right! 

Within  these  areas  of  responsibility,  curricu- 
lum development  is  obviously  the  most  signi- 
ficant activity.  I  can  perhaps  best  sum  up 
the  scope  and  the  quality  of  the  work  under 
this  heading  if  I  tell  you  that  it  is  at  present 
l)eing  conducted  by  34  separate  committees 
of  specialists.  It  is  more  than  instructive  to 
consider  the  range  and  detail  of  this  work. 

For  instance,  in  the  grades  including 
kindergarten  to  the  end  of  grade  6,  pending 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  aims  and 
objectives— to  which  I  shall  refer  later— interim 
statements  on  the  curriculum  in  the  kinder- 
garten, primary  and  junior  divisions  either 
have  been  or  are  being  issued  to  the  schools. 
The  "statements"  are  tentative  and  suggestive 
rather  than  definitive,  the  intention  being  to 
stimulate  the  study,  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  curriculum  at  the  local  level.  In  co- 
operation with  many  kindergarten  speciahsts 
throughout  the   province,    a   commentary   on 


the   kindergarten  programme  has  been  pre- 
pared for  all  schools. 

For  primary  and  junior  divisions,  courses 
have  been  issued  in  art,  English,  and  mathe- 
matics, with  science,  social  studies  and  health 
and  physical  education  to  follow  very 
shortly.  Some  of  these  outlines  have  been 
arranged  to  encourage  teachers  to  experi- 
ment with  an  ungraded  class  organization. 

In  the  intermediate  division— grades  7  to 
10— new  courses  have  been  issued  in  French 
in  grades  7  and  8  for  English-speaking  stu- 
dents. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
143,000  elementary  school  students  are  under 
instructi(m  in  French  in  the  English-speaking 
schools  of  this  province.  New  courses  have 
also  been  prepared  in  music,  and  in  health 
and  physical  education.  A  course  for  girls, 
entitled  hospital,  home  and  associated  aids 
services,  for  grades  9  and  10,  has  had  a  first- 
year  trial  in  the  schools. 

In  last  year's  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
announced  the  formation  of  a  consultative 
committee  to  study  the  entire  occupations 
programme  and  to  identify  the  specific  needs 
of  its  students.  This  committee,  which  in- 
cludes representatives  from  the  school  of 
social  work,  the  adult  training  counselling 
centre  of  the  Toronto  board  of  education,  the 
social  planning  council  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, together  with  teachers  and  members  of 
several  branches  of  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, has  engaged  in  a  most  fruitful  year  of 
study  and  investigation. 

It  has  heard  presentations  by  officials  from 
school  administration,  the  Canada  manpower 
centres,  the  directorate  of  recruitment  of  the 
Ontario  civil  service,  and  others.  The  com- 
mittee is  preparing  material  on  group  work 
for  students  of  the  occupations  programme 
and  plans  some  educational  television  presen- 
tations to  inform  educators  and  the  public 
concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
occupations  programme.  The  study  of  the 
differences  between  students  in  this  pro- 
gramme and  those  in  the  regular  stream  in 
respect  of  mental  capacity  and  academic 
achievement  is  continuing. 

In  the  senior  division— that  is,  grades  11, 
12,  13— this  year  new  courses  have  been 
issued  in  chemistry  for  grade  13,  for  intro- 
duction in  1968;  fashions,  for  grades  11  and 
12;  data  processing,  for  grades  10,  11  and  12 
in  selected  schools;  computer  science,  for 
grade  12,  an  experimental  course  in  selected 
situations;  and,  finally,  music,  for  grades  11 
and  12. 

A  curriculum  committee  of  10  members, 
representing   secondary  school   teach^,   col- 
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leges  of  education,  universities  and  the  busi- 
ness community  is  preparing  a  revised  course 
in  economics  for  grade  12.  This  committee 
will  investigate  the  needs  of  students  in 
today's  society  and  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  economy,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  credit  and  instalment 
buying.  It  is  expected  to  report  early  next 
year. 

All  of  the  major  courses  in  the  business 
and  commerce  branch  of  the  curriculum  are 
now  under  revision.  These  include  book- 
keeping and  accounting,  typing,  shorthand 
and  office  practice,  business  organization  and 
management,  and  business  finance  and  busi- 
ness law. 

The  updating  of  the  mathematics  pro- 
gramme in  our  schools  is  continuing.  A  new 
programme  for  grades  1  to  6  has  been  cir- 
culated in  the  schools  for  study  and  experi- 
mental use.  The  recently  introduced  courses 
in  the  intermediate  grades  are  being  evalu- 
ated to  determine  what  minor  changes  are 
necessary.  The  new  mathematics  programme 
in  grade  13  is  in  effect  this  current  year.  The 
initial  reaction  of  both  teachers  and  students 
to  these  courses  is  favourable. 

An  experimental  course  in  computer  science 
is  being  used  in  14  classrooms  across  the 
province.  As  a  result  of  the  preliminary 
evaluation  of  the  experiment,  plans  are  under- 
way for  modification  and  expansion  of  this 
programme  for  the  school  year  1967-68. 

The  study  of  civics  and  government  has 
also  come  under  consideration.  The  interim 
revision  of  social  studies  in  grades  1  to  6 
will  include  a  study  of  government  on  muni- 
cipal and  county  levels.  The  history  course  in 
grade  8  will  require  a  study  of  the  role  of 
government  in  the  lives  of  the  pioneers,  of 
the  development  of  local  institutions  and  the 
growth  of  self-government  on  provincial  and 
federal  levels. 

The  grade  10  course  in  civics  will  be 
amended  to  include  a  study  of  the  operation 
of  government  in  the  municipalities.  Know- 
ing that  democracy  cannot  be  taught  from  a 
textbook,  I  am  encouraging  classes  to  look 
beyond  the  school  to  the  local  municipal 
councils  and  courts  in  their  study  of  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions  of 
government. 

Revision  of  most  of  the  secondary  school 
technical  courses  commenced  within  the  past 
year.  Three  curriculum  committees  are 
presently  active  and  three  others  will  begin 
their  work  in  the  next  few  months.  The  new 
curricula  will  reveal  a  strong  trend  toward 
courses  that  have  a  broader  technical  base. 


with  increased  emphasis  on  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  principles  of  technology. 

The  courses  in  English  for  four-year 
students  have  been  under  study  for  the  past 
year.  The  committee  now  proposes  to  de- 
velop new  courses  for  these  students,  which 
will  take  account  of  changing  cultural  and 
technological  development. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  new  courses  for 
four-  and  five-year  students  in  industrial 
chemistry.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
teachers  who  have  had  chemical  engineering 
experience,  representatives  of  industry, 
secured  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
chemical  institute  of  Canada,  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology. 

An  interesting  variation  on  these  relatively 
familiar  subject  titles,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  being 
developed  by  a  committee  of  English-speak- 
ing and  French-speaking  representatives  of 
Ontario  universities,  primary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  Department  of  Education 
personnel.  This  is  a  series  of  courses  in 
"Anglais"  to  replace  existing  courses  in  Eng- 
lish for  bilingual  students  at  all  grade  levels, 
and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker  that  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Racine)  will  be  delighted 
to  learn  of  this.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
these  students  with  a  more  satisfactory  transi- 
tion from  the  bilingual  elementary  schools 
to  that  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  educational  opportunity 
furnished  by  the  Confederation  Centennial 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  my  department. 
Ontario  schools  have  been  encouraged  to 
undertake  educationally  worthwhile  studies 
and  projects  to  mark  our  country's  hundredth 
birthday,  thereby  developing  attitudes  and 
skills  which  will  be  retained  by  students  long 
after  1967.  Such  projects  have  been  de- 
scribed in,  "Project  67:  Centennial  News  for 
Ontario  Schools." 

Five  issues  of  this  publication  have  been 
sent  to  each  classroom  in  the  province,  and  a 
sixth  is  being  circulated.  Another  issue  is 
planned  for  later  in  the  year.  A  special  issue 
for  French-speaking  children  has  been  pre- 
pared and  is  ready  for  distribution.  In  addi- 
tion, the  department  has  published  a  booklet 
entitled,  "Curriculum  and  the  Centennial". 
It  is  really  I  think  a  worthwhile  document 
and  I  am  sure  some  of  the  members  have 
read  it.  It  indicates  how  teachers  might  intro- 
duce Centennial  themes  into  their  courses. 

Historically-oriented  teaching  aids  have 
been  prepared  to  supplement  school  Centen- 
nial programmes.  To  date,  each  classroom  has 
been    provided    with    a    Canadian    historical 
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calendar,  and  each  school  with  portraits  and 
biographies  of  the  fathers  of  Confederation. 
An  "Historical  Flags  of  Canada"  portfolio 
has  been  distributed  to  all  schools  and  long- 
playing  record  entitled  "The  Story  of  Con- 
federation" will  be  placed  in  the  schools  later 
this  year.  Each  Ontario  student  from  the 
kindergarten  to  grade  13  will  receive  a  Cen- 
tennial medallion.  Distribution  of  these  is 
about  to  be  completed.  All  students  from 
grades  1  to  13  will  have  an  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  participate  in  the  Cen- 
tennial athletic  awards  programme.  We  hope 
that  in  1967  school  students  will  surpass  the 
1966  record  of  400,000  trees  planted  under 
the  Centennial  tree  and  shrub  planting  pro- 
gramme. This  programme  was  undertaken 
jointly  with  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  report  of 
the  wide-ranging  liaison  developed  and  main- 
tained by  the  curriculum  division  in  its  drive 
to  modernize  and  reform  the  courses  that  will 
fit  our  rising  generation  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  new  age  successfully.  More  than 
ever  before,  the  abundant  talent  to  be  found 
throughout  the  school  system,  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  other  social  institutions  whose 
functions  impinge  on  the  educational  process 
—the  numbers  involved  run  into  the  hundreds 
—is  being  used  in  this  important  endeavour. 

The  curriculum  division  maintains  a  regu- 
lar liaison  with  more  than  70  institutions 
whose  activities  and  projects  are  considered 
to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  programmes 
of  Ontario  schools.  There  is  an  association 
with  the  Ontario  institute  for  studies  in  edu- 
cation at  several  levels  for  a  nvimber  of  pro- 
jects. Other  organizations  include  the  Albion 
Hills  conservation  school,  many  teachers' 
groups,  the  Canadian  association  of  physi- 
cists, the  Canadian  broadcasting  corporation, 
the  Canadian  institute  of  international  affairs, 
several   government  departments,  and   so  on. 

A  unit  of  the  department  whicli  has  per- 
formed excellent  and  valuable  service  for  a 
number  of  years  is  the  audio-visual  unit  of 
the  curriculum  division.  Last  year,  films  pro- 
vided by  the  provincial  film  service  were 
shown  130,205  times  to  an  aggregate  of  over 
5  million  Ontario  pupils  and  students.  Some 
7,000  films  were  placed  on  extended  loan 
with  32  local  school  boards.  Four  summer 
courses  in  audio-visual  methods  were  at- 
tended by  700  teachers  in  1966.  Assistance 
was  also  provided  to  local  boards  who  offer 
winter  courses.  In  cooperation  with  the  CBC, 
175  radio  broadcasts  were  prepared  for  On- 
tario school  use. 


Hon.  members  do  not  have  to  be  told  Aat 
there  is  much  being  said  in  public  discussion 
about  the  special  needs  of  culturally-disadvan- 
taged  children.  What  should  or  may  be  done 
for  these  children  presents  extremely  complex 
and  varied  problems,  on  the  solution  of  which 
there  is  no  consensus  among  educators.  These 
children  vary  in  background,  intelligence,  en- 
vironment and  age,  and  no  one  programme  fits 
all  their  needs. 

Members  should  know,  therefore,  that  the 
curriculum  division  is  organizing  an  experi- 
mental programme  for  the  coming  school 
year,  which  will  seek  to  identify  .some  of  the 
means  and  materials  by  which  parents,  social 
agencies,  educational  television,  and  particu- 
larly local  school  authorities  might  develop 
pre-school  programmes.  Such  programmes 
would  attempt  to  provide  some  of  the  com- 
pensatory cultural  experiences  that  would 
enable  the  disadvantaged  child  to  enter  the 
public  system  at  a  level  more  nearly  com- 
parable with  that  of  other  pupils.  This  work 
will  be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ontario  institute  for  studies  in  education. 

Officials  of  my  department,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  been  giving  consideration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  programmes  designed  along  the  lines 
of  the  programmes  set  as  objectives  of  the 
headstart  programme  in  the  United  States. 
That  programme  has  been  in  existence  for  less 
than  two  years.  Such  evaluation  as  has  been 
made  thus  far  seems  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
gramme has  not  made  too  significant  a  differ- 
ence in  the  achievement  of  those  youngsters 
who  participated  in  it  when  compared  with 
other  youngsters  who  entered  school  at  the 
normal  entry  age.  However,  these  perhaps 
discouraging  results  may  be  attributed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  speed  with  which  head- 
start  was  begun,  to  a  lack  of  trained  teachers, 
a  shortage  of  classroom  facilities,  a  shortage 
of  ancillary  personnel  to  ensure  the  smooth 
running  of  the  programmes,  perhaps  problems 
in  screening  and  identifying  eligible  children 
under  the  economic  criteria  used,  and  the  lack 
of  standardized  evaluation  procedures. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  my  officials  that  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  any  programme  designed 
to  assist  our  children  in  this  same  area  should 
be  undertaken  without  the  detailed  and 
thorough  planning  so  necessary  to  success. 
During  the  next  year,  this  whole  area  will  be 
the  subject  of  study  and  research,  with  the 
objective  of  designing  methods  and  procedures 
to  ensure  equahty  of  opportunity  for  children 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as 
some  of  their  more  fortunate  classmates. 
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,  An  international  conference  on  the  subject 
of  this  type  of  programme  was  held  at  the 
Ontario  institute  for  studies  in  education 
during  this  past  year  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  that  institute  and  of  the  policy  and 
development  council  of  my  department. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Dr.  Carl 
Bareiter,  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in 
this  field  in  the  United  States,  who  took  part 
in  the  conference,  is  joining  the  staJBF  of  the 
Ontario  institute  for  studies  in  education  in 
the  fall. 

Another  innovation  is  to  be  a  policy  of  one 
or  two  day  sessions  to  be  held  in  a  number 
of  Ontario  centres,  during  which  the  cur- 
riculum division  staff  would  meet  with  the 
principal  educational  officials,  inspectors, 
teachers'  college  staffs,  curriculum  consultants, 
local  representatives  of  the  teachers'  federa- 
tions and  the  trustees  of  each  area.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  meetings  would  be  two-fold: 
To  enable  the  departmental  staff  to  learn  at 
first  hand  of  curriculum  developments  and 
problems  in  the  local  areas,  and  to  inform 
local  authorities  of  curriculum  policies  of  The 
Department  of  Education. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  standing  committees, 
comprising  teachers,  principals,  inspectors, 
representatives  of  teachers'  colleges,  and, 
where  applicable,  consultants  from  universities 
and  industry,  will  meet  with  curriculum  divi- 
sion staff  to  recommend  appropriate  policies 
for  each  subject  and  programme. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  in  considerable 
detail,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  believe  hon. 
members  are  largely  unaware  of  the  detail 
and  scope  of  the  effort  which  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  been  making  to  revise 
and  up-date  the  curricular  structure  of  our 
educational   programme. 

The  curriculum,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  organized  education,  but  it  is 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  teachers.  We 
have  progress  to  report  in  this  particular  area 
as  well.  Let  me  point  out  that  what  I  have 
to  say  now  supplements  my  earlier  announce- 
ment regarding  teacher  education. 

In  a  statement  I  issued  earlier  this  year,  I 
was  able  to  report  that  there  appeared  to  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  elementary  teachers  in 
view  for  the  coming  academic  year.  The 
shortage  of  separate  school  teachers,  experi- 
enced in  1966  by  some  boards,  also  appeared 
to  be  overcome. 

We  share  a  continent-wide  shortage  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  The  shortage  in 
the  United  States  is  said  to  be  the  worst  in 
20  years.     In   Ontario,   a   contributory   cause 


is  our  success  in  keeping  high  school  age 
students  in  school.  The  other  factor  is  that 
the  young  adults  who  have  proceeded  through 
the  school  system,  and  who  are  now  in  or 
about  to  enter  university,  are  not  yet  ready 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Most  of 
them  spend  17  years  in  school  and  college, 
plus  the  training  they  need  afterwards.  In 
due  time,  the  number  entering  the  teaching 
profession  from  this  generation  bom  since  the 
war  will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
increasing  the  size  of  the  teaching  body. 

We  have  met  the  emergency  by  several 
means.  Admission  requirements  have  been 
changed  to  permit  university  graduates  from 
a  wider  spectrum  of  courses  to  enter  teaching. 
The  availability  of  letters  of  standing,  granted 
to  teachers  certificated  outside  Ontario,  has 
been  extended  to  include  graduates  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  who  can  meet  Ontario 
standards,  and  have  the  language  and  citizen- 
ship requirements. 

At  the  present  time,  sir,  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  from  the  faculties  of  arts  and 
science  in  Ontario  universities,  enter  teach- 
ing. With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  enrolments 
at  our  universities,  during  the  next  five  years, 
we  are  convinced  that  this  fact  alone  will 
substantially  assist  us  to  obtain  the  required 
numbers  of  secondary  teachers. 

With  respect  to  elementary  teachers,  I  am 
pleased  to  make  several  observations.  In 
September,  1966,  a  two-year  course  for  grade 
12  students,  leading  to  an  elementary  school 
teacher's  certificate,  standard  1,  began  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  teachers'  college.  In 
September,  1967,  this  course,  which  com- 
bines both  academic  and  professional  work, 
will  be  extended  to  the  Sudbury  teachers' 
college.  These  changes  mark  the  end  of 
courses  at  Sudbury  and  the  University  of 
Ottawa  teachers'  college  leading  to  a  second 
class   certificate. 

A  pilot  course  in  the  teaching  of  French  to 
English-speaking  pupils  in  elementary  schools, 
begun  at  Ottawa  teachers'  college  in  1964, 
and  extended  in  1965  to  the  Lakeshore, 
Toronto  and  Windsor  colleges,  was  further 
extended,  in  1966,  to  include  the  colleges  at 
Hamilton  and  London.  A  total  of  some  211 
candidates  enrolled  in  this  special  French 
course. 

The  primary  specialists'  certificate  course, 
hitherto  offered  only  at  the  Toronto  teachers' 
college  was  extended  to  include  the  Hamilton 
and  the  Ottawa  teachers'  colleges,  in  Sep- 
tember,  1966. 

An  elementary  teachers'  course  for  uni- 
versity   graduates    with    acceptable    degrees. 
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initiated  in  1965  at  the  Toronto  teachers' 
college,  was  extended  in  September,  1966,  to 
include  the  colleges  at  Hamilton,  Lakeshore 
and  Ottawa.  This  course,  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  subject  to  further  revision 
had  an  enrolment  of  192  university  graduates 
this  year. 

At  London  teachers'  college,  a  total  of  36 
university  graduates  enrolled  in  a  course 
organized  on  a  cooperative  basis  between  the 
teachers'  college  and  the  Althouse  college  of 
education.  A  decision  by  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  to  offer  a  full  elementary 
school  option  at  the  Althouse  college  of  edu- 
cation in  September,  1967,  will  mean  an  end 
of  this  experimental  course. 

A  further  scheme  of  great  interest  as  an 
alternative  means  of  qualification  for  teachers 
is  the  internship  plan.  This  permits  the  larger 
school  boards  to  accept  persons  of  mature 
years,  with  adequate  qualifications,  including 
a  university  degree,  to  learn  teaching  imder 
supervision  in  the  school  system  itself.  The 
direct  experience  is  supplemented  by  two 
summer  courses,  and  upon  a  successful 
recommendation,  the  candidate  may  receive 
an  interim  elementary  school  teachers'  cer- 
tificate. 

Having  dealt  with  curriculum  and,  very 
briefly,  some  aspects  of  teacher  training,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  turn  now  to  another  of  the 
programmes  closely  related  to  the  instruc- 
tional function  of  the  educational  system.  I 
refer  now  to  the  developing  policy  relating 
to  educational  television. 

During  my  remarks  to  this  House  on  the 
introduction  of  last  year's  estimates  for  The 
Department  of  Education,  I  suggested  that 
educational  television  may  become  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  pro- 
grammes for  the  extension  of  educational 
opportunities  in  Ontario.  The  early  stages 
of  development  in  which  The  Department 
of  Education  has  taken  part  have  shown 
results  which,  I  believe,  reinforce  this  view. 
After  much  research  and  thought  given  to 
the  subject,  it  was  decided  early  in  1966  that 
the  appropriate  amount  of  time  and  energy 
and  resources  that  would  be  needed  for  the 
growth  of  educational  television  in  Ontario 
could  be  best  provided  if  a  branch  within 
the  department  were  set  up  for  this  purpose. 
Consequently,  the  educational  television 
branch  was  formed  on  July  1,  1966,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  director.  This  followed 
two  years  of  research,  observation  and  exper- 
imentation that  had  been  carried  out  under 
the  aegis  of  the  curriculum  division  of  the 
department. 


In  March,  1966,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion of  this  province  made  application  on 
behalf  of  the  department  to  the  board  of 
broadcast  governors  and  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  for  permission  to  broad- 
cast on  channel  19  in  the  Toronto  area. 
Thus  a  formal  request  made  it  apparent  to 
the  federal  authorities  that  a  serious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  was  being  made  to  avail  itself 
of  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of  the 
medium. 

At  the  same  time,  the  department  made 
known  to  the  federal  authorities  its  long 
range  intentions  to  establish  a  television 
network  throughout  Ontario,  which  would 
serve  exclusively  the  needs  of  education,  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  word.  Since  this  was 
the  first  time  such  a  request  was  made,  and 
because  of  the  constitutional  issues  involved, 
the  subject  was  taken  under  advisement  by 
the  federal  government. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's white  paper  on  broadcasting  was 
issued.  The  policy  suggested  in  the  white 
paper  was  that  transmission  facilities  be 
under  the  control  of  a  federal  agency.  It 
was  implied  that  provincial  education  author- 
ities would  provide  production  facilities  and 
the  necessary  programming.  Officials  of  The 
Department  of  Education  are  at  present 
negotiating  with  those  in  Ottawa  responsible 
for  this  matter.  The  policy  suggested  by 
the  white  paper  is  agreed  to  in  principle, 
although  there  are  still  points  which  require 
further  negotiations. 

The  educational  television  branch  is  now 
engaged  in  its  programming  for  the  current 
school  year  and  planning  is  far  ahead.  Pro- 
duction is  due  to  start  soon  on  programmes 
and  programme  lessons  for  the  1967-1968 
school  year.  During  this  current  school  year, 
a  total  of  close  to  150  half-hour  programme 
lessons  have  been  produced  and  broadcast. 

We  are  pleased  to  extend  our  appreciation 
to  every  broadcaster  throughout  the  province 
for  the  willing  cooperation  which  the  tele- 
vision industry  has  shown  to  this  most 
important  public  service.  For  an  average  of 
four  and  a  half  to  five  hours  a  week,  the 
Canadian  broadcasting  corporation  has  made 
available  the  services  of  its  network  facili- 
ties and  every  television  station  in  Ontario 
has  taken  part  in  the  project.  A  wide  area 
of  programming  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  branch  in  elementary,  secondary  and 
curriculum  up-dating  series.  In  addition  to 
all  these  programmes,  some  considerable  work 
has  been  done  for  those  pupils  in  our  prov- 
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ince     whose     language     of     instruction     is 
French. 

In  order  to  assure  a  base  of  consultation 
as  wide  as  possible,  subject  committees  have 
been  formed  in  cooperation  with  the  curricu- 
lum division.  These  committees  of  curriculum 
experts,  teachers  and  inspectors,  are  report- 
ing to  the  branch  the  subject  areas  and  the 
extent  of  content  that  they  would  deem 
advisable  to  be  broadcast  during  the  1967- 
1968  school  year. 

At  this  time,  indications  are  that  pro- 
gramming will  extend  to  well  over  200  pro- 
gramme units  dealing  with  the  majority  of 
subject  areas  within  the  curriculum  of  the 
province.  In  addition,  there  will  be  pro- 
grammes for  teachers,  responding  to  many 
requests  from  the  teaching  profession  for 
help  in  professional  development.  As  in  the 
current  year's  programming,  considerable 
attention  is  being  given  to  programmes  in 
the  French  language  for  those  schools  in 
our  province  whose  language  of  instruction 
is   French. 

After  consultation  with  other  production 
and  distribution  agencies,  it  is  becoming 
apparent  to  The  Department  of  Education 
that,  within  a  short  time,  the  limit  of  par- 
ticipation that  can  be  expected  from  other 
broadcast  interests  will  have  been  reached. 
The  needs  of  education  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  expand.  As  a  consequence,  the 
government's  intention  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional television  network  throughout  our 
province  will  be  implemented  by  the  educa- 
tional television  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with 
the  government  of  Canada.  The  intention  of 
the  government  of  Canada  to  provide  such 
transmission  facilities  was  confirmed,  as  you 
know,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at 
the  opening  of  the  Centennial  session  of 
Parliament  in  Ottawa  on  May  8.  In  order 
to  make  adequate  use  of  the  frequencies 
which  are  assigned  and  the  broadcast  time 
available,  a  facility  for  the  production  of 
educational  television  programmes  will  be 
needed. 

As  all  of  us  in  this  House  are  aware,  the 
power  of  the  television  medium  is  immense; 
indeed  so  immense  that  considerable  research 
is  still  being  done  by  psychologists,  educators, 
and  sociologists  into  its  full  effects  on  the 
human  mind.  It  is  imperative  that  this  power- 
ful medium  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  of  our  province,  so  that  every  indivi- 
dual has  opportunity  to  widen  and  enrich  his 
knowledge,  both  for  his  own  satisfaction  and 
for  the  benefit  of  society. 


Under  the  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965,  certain  specific 
functions  were  referred  to  the  supervision 
division.  Among  these  was  a  good  deal  of 
responsibility  for  implementing  the  policy  of 
decentralization  which  we  had  adopted.  In 
1966,  a  further  measure  of  decentralization 
of  the  supervision  activity  of  the  department 
was  carried  out.  Five  more  area  offices,  in 
central  and  eastern  Ontario,  completed  the 
geographical  organization  of  the  province 
into  10  areas,  to  serve  boards  and  schools 
more  adequately  than  officials  centred  only 
in  Toronto,  as  in  former  years,  were  able 
to  do. 

From  these  offices,  the  area  superintendents 
coordinate  their  staffs  in  the  supervision  of 
young  teachers  and  the  other  responsibiUties 
associated  with  the  instructional  programme, 
assist  county  and  district  consultative  com- 
mittees in  planning  for  larger  units  of  admin- 
istration, provide  supervision  personnel  to 
share  the  duties  of  curriculum  and  television 
committees,  and  assume  an  increasing  role  in 
answering  inquiries  and  correspondence  from 
educational  authorities  and  the  public  in 
their  areas. 

Area  business  administrators  have  been 
named  in  nine  of  the  ten  areas,  to  advise 
boards  on  financial  and  office  administrative 
matters.  These  men  are  for  the  most  part 
experienced  business  administrators  in 
medium-sized  school  boards,  and  are  familiar 
with  the  business  side  of  the  school  system. 
They  are  given  periods  of  orientation  in  the 
school  of  business  administration  branch  in 
the  main  office  in  Toronto  before  taking  over 
their  duties  in  the  area  office. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  a  reference  to  a  resource 
centre  which  we  plan  to  open  in  northern 
Ontario.  The  first  centre  will  be  established 
in  the  Sudbury  area  office.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  library  reference  materials,  films,  record- 
ings, tapes,  projectors  and  other  teaching  aids 
will  be  available  for  circulation.  Work- 
shops will  be  provided  in  order  that  teachers 
may  devise  many  of  their  own  technical  aids. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  to  care 
for  the  pupils  with  reading  disabilities  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  staff. 

In  eight  centres  where  area  offices  are 
located.  The  Department  of  Health  is  plan- 
ning to  establish  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centres  for  pupils  with  emotional  disturbances 
or  physical  handicaps,  which  during  school 
life  may  readily  lead  to  emotional  problems. 
In  each  of  these  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  appointing  an  educational  officer  to 
work  with  medical  specialists  in  order  that 
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diagnosis  and  treatment  may  be  followed  by 
educational  procedures  appropriate  for  the 
pupil  during  his  stay  in  the  treatment  centre 
and  after  his  retiun  to  school  in  his  home 
community.  One  provincial  education  director 
will  be  appointed  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
these  eight  officers.  The  staff  of  consultants 
in  special  education  will  be  increased  to  assist 
teachers,  principals,  and  family  doctors  in  the 
referral  of  pupils  to  the  new  diagnostic 
centres. 

The  success  in  1966-1967  of  the  northern 
corps  of  12  teachers  who  were  assigned  to 
the  outposts  of  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario  in  an  effort  to  bring  a  better  quality 
of  education  to  pupils  at  isolated  points  along 
the  railway  lines  has  justified  an  increase  in 
the  assistance  to  boards.  The  same  provisions 
will  be  extended  to  another  12  boards  in  the 
coming  year  if  applications  are  made  through 
the  inspectors.  Our  experience  indicates  that 
families  tend  to  congregate  in  isolated  spots. 
Where  20  to  25  pupils  were  expected  some 
30  to  35  pupils  have  appeared.  As  many  of 
the  older  pupils  are  still  at  a  grade  2  or  3 
level,  many  problems  challenge  the  young 
volunteer  teacher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hon.  members  may  be  as 
interested  as  I  was  in  the  letter  received  in 
one  of  our  northern  area  offices  from  a 
teacher  who  attended  our  northern  corps 
teacher  training  programme  last  summer.  He 
said: 

We  have  no  electricity,  no  roads,  and 
can  be  reached  only  l:)y  bush  plane.  We  are 
about  150  souls,  99  per  cent  Ojibway, 
the  race  and  culture  of  Hiawatha.  The 
children  speak  this  sweet  sounding  tongue, 
and  the  beginners  speak  nothing  else— a 
complicating  factor  which  throws  so  many 
of  the  methods  manuals  out  of  whack 
when  one  tries  to  apply  them  to  our 
situation. 

Our  school  enrolment  of  23  pupils  is 
divided  into  five  grades  and  about  23 
groups.  We  have  very  bright  and  ordinary 
children,  humourous,  mischievous  and 
noisy.  One  little  girl  lias  come  through  all 
the  primers  and  pre-primers,  and  is  ready 
for  the  grade  two  level  in  reading  already. 
She  spoke  no  English  last  September  but 
now  will  plough  into  the  library  books, 
and  read  them  with  understanding— due, 
not  to  excellent  teaching,  I  regret  to  say, 
l)ut  to  a  sparkling  intelligence.  However, 
the  Indian  culture  in  this  area  leaves  little 
place  for  education. 

I  have  a  deep  respect  for  these  people. 
They  smile  at  terrible  hardships.  The  trap- 


line,  with  daily  walks  of  as  much  as  40 
miles  in  50  below  weather  is  literally  a 
killer.  We  lost  one  young  man  from  this 
reserve  through  drowning— thin  ice. 

At  Christmas,  many  came  home  from 
two  hard  months  on  the  trapline.  We  held 
a  Christmas  concert  in  the  school,  and  I 
tried  to  instill  into  the  young  performers  a 
sense  of  what  their  singing  and  acting 
could  mean  to  their  relatives  after  the 
isolation— no  penicillin  or  medical  aid  of 
any  kind  when  you  are  50  miles  by  foot 
from  the  nearest  radio  transmitter. 

Well,  dear  friends,  it  has  been  a  year 
of  problems  to  be  met  head  on,  and  solved 
if  possible,  but  it  has  been  a  happy  year. 

The  spirit  and  devotion  of  this  teacher  are 
characteristic  of  the  northern  corps  and  the 
teachers  in  the  federal  Indian  affairs  branch 
whom  we  help  to  train.  They  deserve  our 
commendation  and  all  the  support  we  can 
give  them. 

In  1967-68,  it  is  expected  that  only  one 
railway  school  car  will  be  operated  in 
northern  Ontario,  since  fewer  railway  section- 
men  now  live  outside  villages  with  schools.  At 
present  the  demand  is  for  assistance  to  Indian 
pupils  for  whom  education  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  teacher  every  third  or  fourth  week 
by  railway  car  is  unsatisfactory.  Therefore, 
we  propose  to  place  one  or  two  temporary 
schools,  with  accommodation  for  teachers,  at 
points  where  there  are  20  or  more  Indian 
pupils  who  are  not  members  of  reserve 
bands. 

In  the  populous  parts  of  the  province,  and 
in  the  county  and  township  school  areas 
which  are  building  central  schools,  boards 
are  being  encouraged  to  provide  special 
education  classes  for  slow  learners  in  the 
elementary  schools,  special  classes  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  pupils  who  may  in  turn 
return  to  regular  classes,  and  both  occupa- 
tional and  service  trade  classes  in  secondary 
schools  for  pupils  who  are  transferred  rather 
than  promoted  from  grade  8.  It  may  now  be 
stated  that  almost  every  city  with  four  or  five 
secondary  schools  has  provided  a  special 
vocational  school,  and  that  all  composite 
schools  outside  the  cities  include  occupational 
classes  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  develop- 
ment is  continuing  in  answer  to  an  urgent 
demand  and  a  gratifying  response  from 
industry. 

The  regulation,  general  legislative  grants, 
issued  at  the  end  of  January,  includes  special 
assistance  for  boards  which  operate  day 
classes  for  new  Canadian  children,  who  must 
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first  leam  English  before  they  can  make 
progress  in  a  regular  class.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  success  of  these  pupils  who 
come  to  large  urban  municipalities  in  par- 
ticular, and  for  the  boards  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  hasten  and  facilitate  their 
mastery  of  the  English  tongue. 

The  consolidation  of  school  districts  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly.  County  councils,  acting  on 
the  recommendations  of  consultative  com- 
mittees, are  enlarging  the  administrative  units 
in  some  instances  into  county  school  areas. 
Combined  Roman  CathoHc  separate  school 
zones  now  encompass  a  great  number  of 
former  small  separate  school  sections. 

The  desire  for  vocational  education  has 
brought  together  in  composite  high  schools 
many  small  high  schools  that  were  not  finan- 
cially or  numerically  able  alone  to  attain 
composite  status.  I  would  not  have  you 
believe  that  these  changes  always  occur  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ratepayers.  But 
I  have  yet  to  find  an  enlarged  area  that  did 
not  appreciate  the  educational  advantages  of 
larger  units,  even  if  the  cost  was  greater  than 
the  less-e£Fective  education  in  the  small  unit. 
My  staff  of  officials,  both  in  the  main  office 
and  in  the  area  offices,  has  been  busy  con- 
sidering the  educational  implications  of  the 
larger  areas  of  administration  involving  many 
of  our  cities  in  cooperation  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs. 

This  leads  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  point  out 
that  cooperative  effort  between  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  other  departments 
of  the  provincial  government  has  increased 
to  a  point  far  beyond  the  custom  a  few  years 
ago.  Most  of  the  oflBcials  in  the  main  ofiice 
serve  on  one  or  more  liaison  committees  with 
other  departments,  such  as  Health,  Labour, 
Social  and  Family  Services,  Attorney  General, 
Transport  and  Economics  and  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  four-  or  five-page 
statement  with  respect  to  grade  13,  part  of 
which  I  really  covered  in  the  statement  I 
read  earlier,  which  will  be  going  out  to  the 
schools,  so  perhaps  we  can  leave  that  part 
of  the  estimates  speech  to  the  delight,  I  am 
sure,  of  some  of  the  members  opposite. 

Of  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  undoubtedly  in 
this  chamber  and  to  the  public  at  large,  is 
the  progress  of  the  new  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  We  are  proud  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  colleges.  Although  they  re- 
semble American  community  colleges  on  the 
surface,  they  are  not  intended  to  fill  the 
function  that  those  colleges  do  in  their  own 
milieu.    Our  colleges  are  indigenous  institu- 


tions, designed  expressly  for  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  Ontario,  and  for  the  needs  that 
are  to  be  filled  in  this  province. 

Several  critics  keep  complaining  that  they 
do  not  provide  an  open  path  into  the  doors 
of  universities.  At  the  present  time  for  actual 
university  courses,  and  I  stress  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  are  not  needed  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose.  By  the  commitments  which  this 
government  has  already  made  in  the  field  of 
university  education,  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  young  people  in  Ontario  are  within 
25  miles  of  a  university.  This  government 
undertook,  when  it  adopted  the  plan  for  uni- 
versity expansion  in  Ontario,  to  provide  places 
for  all  qualified  students  who  were  likely  to 
present  themselves  for  university  education 
until  1970.  So  far  we  have  kept  pace  with 
the  expanding  need,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so. 

By  what  argument  of  common  sense  or 
sane  economics  could  anyone  justify  at  this 
time  and  in  the  light  of  that  policy,  the  build- 
ing of  duplicating  facilities  in  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology,  to  handle  one 
or  two  years  of  university  study?  For  those 
who  wish  to  undertake  a  university  education 
there  is  the  normal  route  through  secondary 
school  and  grade  13;  there  are,  or  will  be,  up- 
grading courses  in  grade  13  subjects  in  the 
new  colleges,  for  persons  beyond  high  school 
age,  or  there  are  facilities  in  most  universities 
to  accept  older  persons  as  "mature  students", 
often  with  less  than  grade  13  standing. 

It  is  our  hope  and  I  think  we  have  reason 
to  expect  some  accomplishments,  that  Ontario 
universities  will  give  consideration  to  the 
academic  qualifications  of  students  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  and  where  scholastic 
aptitude  is  apparent  will  accept  them  at  an 
appropriate  point  in  the  university  pro- 
gramme. Communities  which  believe  that 
they  need  university-level  courses,  as  has 
been  done  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  may  invite 
universities  to  make  arrangements  with  local 
college  boards  of  governors  to  give  accom- 
modation to  such  university-sponsored  courses. 
There  is  no  need  whatever,  I  suggest,  at  this 
time,  for  the  so-called— and  I  hope  we  do  not 
get  into  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  differ- 
ence between  transfer  and  parallel— but  the 
pure  university-type  course  that  is  available 
in  many  American  junior  colleges. 

I  can  imagine,  however,  that  at  some  future 
date,  when  this  country  is  more  populous  and 
wealthier,  the  introduction  of  these  courses 
may  be  both  wise  and  necessary.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  what  we  most  need  are 
post-secondary  Colleges   designed  to  educate 
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and  retrain  Iwth  younger  and  older  persons 
for  the  new,  as  well  as  the  famiUar,  occupa- 
tions that  our  changing  society  will  need. 
There  will  be  a  place  in  the  colleges  for 
varieties  of  cultural  and  general  education 
courses,  as  local  need  and  local  control  may 
determine.  But  these  colleges  will  remain 
Ontario  institutions,  for  Ontario  people,  and 
fitting  into  the  Ontario  educational  pattern, 
which  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere  in  Canada, 
or  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  present  situation  relat- 
ing to  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that 
since  June,  1966,  less  tlian  a  year  ago,  18 
boards  of  governors  have  been  appointed. 
Most  of  these  either  have  college  courses 
under  way,  or  plan  to  have  courses  in  opera- 
tion in  September,  1967.  These  courses  are 
of  two-year  and  three-year  duration,  and 
have  an  occupational  orientation,  with  accom- 
panying general  education  subjects  at  the 
post-secondary  school  level. 

Centennial  college,  in  Scarborough,  started 
from  the  initial  stage  during  July  and  August, 
1966,  and  had  some  500  students  enrolled 
when  it  opened  its  doors  in  October,    1966. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  president  John  L. 
Haar  provided  an  interesting,  if  not  start- 
ling, statistic:  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  Centennial  college  are  firsts— the 
first  members  of  their  families  to  pursue  any 
kind  of  formal  education  beyond  the  second- 
ary school  level. 

Other  areas  which  are  following  Cen- 
tennial's lead  are:  St.  Lawrence  college  in  the 
Brockville  area;  Ontario-Durham  college  in 
Oshawa;  Humber  college  in  Etobicoke; 
Seneca  college  in  North  York;  Niagara  col- 
lege in  Welland;  Confederation  college  in  the 
Lakchead;  Lambton  college  in  Sarnia;  Loyal- 
ist and  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  colleges  in  the 
Belleville-Peterborough  area.  Kitchener;  Lake 
Huron;  Sheridan  college  in  the  Halton-Peel 
area.  I  should  point  out  to  the  member  for 
York  South  the  question  of  names  has  been 
resolved.  Georgian  college  in  Georgian  Bay, 
Simcoe,  Muskoka.  It  is  expected  that  courses 
will  be  offered  by  all  of  these  colleges  in 
September,  1967. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  been 
operating  institutes  of  technology  or  voca- 
tional centres  in  Hamilton— Mohawk  college 
area— London— Fanshawe  college  area— Wind- 
sor—St.  Clair  college  area— Sault  Ste.  Marie- 
Cambrian  college  area— Kirkland  Lake  and 
Haileybury— Northern  college  area.  The  facili- 
ties which  now  exist  in  each  of  these  areas 
will    be    integrated    with    the    college    pro- 


grammes and  operated  by  the  respective 
boards  of  governors.  The  programmes  in  the 
existing  institutes  will  form  the  nuclei  of 
courses  to  be  offered  in  September. 

All  of  the  boards  of  governors  are  currently 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  implement  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  of  interest  especially  to 
high  school  graduates  of  the  four  year  stream. 
The  boards  are  given  every  assistance  by  the 
applied  arts  and  technology  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  that  each  course  be  realistic 
from  the  student's  point  of  view,  so  that 
achievement  in  the  course  will  result  in  satis- 
factory employment  or  continuation  to  a 
higher  level  of  education. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  in 
the  community,  the  courses  must  be  applic- 
able to  his  needs  so  that  the  graduate  of  the 
college  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
in  the  world  of  work  immediately  after 
graduation. 

Many  boards  have  received  requests  from 
industry  for  a  variety  of  extension  courses  to 
be  offered  to  adults  on  an  evening  school 
basis.  These  courses  would  be  similar  in 
nature  to  the  advanced  technical  evening 
class  programme  courses  developed  over  the 
past  10  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  course. 

Of  much  longer  establishment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  also  aiding  both  old  and  young 
to  obtain  basic  and  improved  education,  are 
the  correspondence  courses  operated  by  The 
Department  of  Education.  These  courses  are 
being  offered  to  a  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  adults  and  to  elementary  school  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  attend  school.  Total 
enrolment  during  1965-1966  was  over  32,000, 
as  compared  with  25,000  during  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  enrolment,  97  per  cent  were 
over  16  years  of  age— usually  employed  per- 
sons who  desired  to  raise  their  educational 
standing  to  gain  promotion,  or  to  realize  an 
ambition  to  enter  a  profession  or  an 
apprenticeship.  As  the  courses  become  better 
known  and  as  the  range  of  courses  offered  is 
expanded,  it  is  expected  that  enrolment  will 
increase  more  rapidly. 

Courses  at  present  offered  are  sufficient 
in  number  to  allow  students  to  qualify,  by 
means  of  correspondence  instruction  alone, 
for  elementary  school  standing  and  for  depart- 
mental statements  of  standing  and  diplomas 
at  any  grade  level  in  the  five-year  programme 
of  the  arts  and  science  branch  and  the  busi- 
ness and  commerce  branch.  The  division 
now  offers  some  courses  in  the  business  and 
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commerce  branch  of  the  four-year  pro- 
gramme. In  September,  1967,  it  expects  to 
offer  enough  academic  subjects  to  enable 
students  to  prepare  for  diplomas  in  the  arts 
and  science  branch,  or  business  and  commerce 
branch,  or  science,  technology  and  trades 
branch  of  the  four-year  programme. 

Of  the  grade  13  correspondence  courses 
students  who  wrote  departmental  examina- 
tions in  June,  1966,  85  per  cent  were  suc- 
cessful. 

The  regular  elementary  and  secondary 
school  courses  are  all  provided  free  of  charge. 
Books  are  lent  to  students  at  all  levels, 
except  grade  13.  Trades  courses  are  prepared 
under  a  federal-provincial  agreement  and 
offered  outside,  as  well  as  inside,  Ontario. 
Any  practising  tradesman  in  any  province 
may  enrol  in  these  theoretical  courses  in  avito 
mechanics,  carpentry,  machine  shop  and  radio. 
I  would  say  to  the  members  of  the  House,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  had  the 
appreciation  of  people  from  outside  Ontario- 
expressed  to  this  province  for  the  courses  that 
have  been  made  available  to  them,  those  who 
are  not  residents  of  Ontario. 

The  correspondence  courses  division,  in 
cooperation  with  the  provincial  institute  of 
trades,  now  offers  courses  in  marine  naviga- 
tion and  eneineering  to  assist  seamen  who 
intend  to  write  The  Department  of  Transport's 
examinations  for  engineering  or  navigation 
certificates. 

Under  new  public  hbrary  legislation,  passed 
last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario  now  has  14 
regional  library  systems,  completely  covering 
the  province.  These  boards  operate  regional 
services,  such  as  reference  service,  and  assist 
the  municipal  and  county  libraries  within 
each  region.  An  appropriation  of  $6.6  million 
will  be  required  to  support  the  new  system  of 
public  library  service,  which  is  $1.6  million 
more  than  in  1966-1967,  and  represents  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  over  die  vote  of  two 
years  ago. 

As  hon.  members  are  aware,  Ontario  has 
liad  a  long  and  impressive  history  of  special 
education  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  A 
residential  school  for  the  former  group  was 
started  in  Belleville  97  years  ago,  and  a  school 
for  the  blind,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
knows,  at  Brantford,  95  years  ago.  They 
remain  leading  schools  of  their  kind  on  this 
continent. 

At  the  Ontario  school  for  the  deaf,  in 
Milton,  the  new  residences  and  school  facili- 
ties for  senior  students  which  were  under 
Construction    for    the    past    two    years    were 


completed  in  the  fall  of  1966,  thus  providing 
Ontario  with  one  of  the  most  modern  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  deaf  on  this  continent 
and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Accommodation  is  now  available  in  the 
junior  buildings  for  210  students  and  in  the 
senior  buildings  for  306  students,  making  a 
total  student  body  of  516.  The  1966  fall 
enrolment  reached  392. 

The  first  residential  school  for  the  deaf, 
established  at  Belleville  in  1870,  continues 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gramme for  the  408  students  presently 
enrolled.  This  school  has  a  proud  and  long 
record  of  serving  the  deaf  in  Ontario.  Ten 
graduates  are  presently  attending  Gallaudet 
college  for  the  deaf  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
only  college  in  the  world  for  deaf  students. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that,  in  keeping 
with  our  efforts  to  provide  a  high  level  of 
education,  the  two  part  summer  course 
presentlv  conducted  to  train  teachers  of  the 
deaf  will  be  extended  in  September,  1967,  to 
a  full-time  one-year  training  experience. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  persons  who  serve  as  residence 
coimsellors  at  our  special  residential  schools 
must  now  complete  a  training  course  offered 
during  the  first  summer  and  winter  of  their 
emplovment.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
out  of  classroom  activities  and  experiences 
are  important  facets  of  the  total  education  of 
hearing  handicapped  and  blind  children. 

Those  who  successfully  complete  the  train- 
ing are  eligible  for  the  residence  counsellor's 
certificate  and,  in  the  two  years  this  training 
has  been  provided,  76  persons  have  qualified. 

In  September,  1966.  the  Ontario  school  for 
the  blind  enrolled  256  students,  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  Of  these  200  are 
from  Ontario,  while  2  are  from  Alberta,  25 
from  Saskatchewan,  22  from  Manitoba,  five 
from  Quebec,  one  from  Bermuda  and  one  is 
an  Eskimo  student  from  the  far  north. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  school  for  the 
blind  and  the  schools  for  the  deaf  work  very 
closely  with  officials  of  the  Canadian  national 
institute  for  the  blind  and  the  Canadian  hear- 
ing society.  We  are  most  grateful  for  the 
continued  help  and  support  of  these  two 
organizations. 

There  are  many  interesting  aspects,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  this  specialized  education.  For 
example.  The  Department  of  Education  is 
paying  the  cost  of  education  for  15  deaf  chil- 
dren and  two  blind  children  to  attend  French- 
language  schools  in  Montreal.  These  are 
children    of    Ontario    parents    whose    native 
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lancviage  is  French  and  who  desire  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  the  French 
language. 

Progress  is  being  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  Moosonee  education  centre  project.  About 
a  year  ago,  a  board  of  governors  was 
appointed,  a  majority  of  whom  are  residents 
of  the  northern  district  itself,  and  three 
representatives  come  from  The  Department 
of  Education.  The  board  has  completed 
arrangements  for  obtaining  a  site  for  the 
centre,  and  has  appointed  an  architect  who 
has  been  developing  the  architectural  concept 
for  the  centre.  They  have  also  appointed  Mr. 
J.  Schnurr.  as  director  of  the  centre. 

A  new  separate  school  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  year,  and  a  new  public 
school  started  last  fall.  These  are  to  be  part 
of  the  facilities  associated  with  the  centre.  If 
the  plans  and  a  financial  agreement  with  the 
federal  government  are  completed  in  time,  it 
is  hoped  that  actual  construction  of  the  edu- 
cation centre  will  start  during  the  summer. 
It  is  intended  that  the  centre  will  offer 
programmes  in  academic  upgrading  and  voca- 
tional skills  and  crafts  for  the  youth  and 
adults  of  the  James  Bay-Hudson  Bay  low- 
lands. In  addition,  it  is  hoped  to  implement 
recreational  and  cultural  programmes.  The 
facilities  of  the  centre  go  beyond  the  educa- 
tional function,  important  as  this  is.  Reliable 
sources  indicate  that  a  great  deal  of  interest 
is  developing  in  the  project,  and  that  there 
is  new  hope  for  the  future  among  the  people 
in  this  section. 

The  Elliot  Lake  centre  for  continuing  edu- 
cation is  continuing  its  successful  programme. 
During  1966,  2,033  people  attended  classes 
at  the  centre,  and  residential  accommodation 
for  an  additional  350  people  was  completed, 
to  raise  the  total  to  some  500.  In  addition  a 
full  range  of  classrooms,  lecture  and  seminar 
rooms  is  available.  This  spring,  work  will  be- 
gin on  a  300-seat  auditorium  to  be  utilized  in 
all  parts  of  the  programme. 

Courses  at  the  centre  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  topics  and  are  designed,  not  only  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  area,  but,  in- 
creasingly, groups  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
are  using  the  developing  facilities  for  adult 
education.  The  centre  carries  on  an  extensive 
manpower  training  programme  in  cooperation 
with  the  provincial  and  federal  governments. 

At  present,  the  Indian  family  relocation 
project,  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
tracting  wide  attention.  The  men  of  the 
federal  department  of  Indian  affairs,  is  at- 
tracting   wide    attention.     The    men    of    the 


families  involved  attend  a  basic  training  and 
school  development  programme  at  the  centre 
while  the  wives  attend  a  special  programme 
of  orientation  and  familiarization  especially 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  centre.  The 
children  attend  the  regular  school  classes  in 
the  town  of  Elliot  Lake. 

In  addition  to  the  programmes  mentioned 
above,  courses  are  carried  on  by  three  major 
divisions:  arts  and  crafts;  language;  and  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

The  centre  also  acts  as  one  of  the  focal 
points  for  the  youth  and  resources  study  pro- 
ject being  carried  on  by  the  youth  branch  of 
The  Department  of  Education. 

During  the  year,  the  original  director  of 
the  centre,  Mr.  John  Haar,  resigned  to  take  a 
position  as  president  of  the  Centennial  college 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  in  Scarbor- 
ough. Our  thanks  are  due  this  capable  edu- 
cator for  the  successful  launching  of  the 
Elliot  Lake  project,  and  we  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  in  his  new  post.  His  successor 
at  Elliot  Lake  is  Mrs.  Jane  Coons. 

Yet  another  enterprise  of  increasing  value 
has  shown  continuing  growth,  and  I  refer  to 
the  schools  for  retarded  children,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

In  the  past  decade,  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  trainable  retarded  children  have  in- 
creased dramatically.  The  number  of  schools 
has  more  than  doubled— from  42  in  1956,  to 
97  in  1966.  The  enrolment  has  more  than 
trebled-from  1,100  in  1956,  to  3,753  in  1966. 
The  training  programme  for  teachers  of  train- 
able retarded  children  has  been  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  a  second  summer  course. 
There  are  now  two  five-week  summer  courses 
available,  whereas  in  1956,  the  teacher  train- 
ing programme  consisted  of  one  two-week 
course. 

The  Department  of  Education,  in  cooper- 
ation with  The  Department  of  Health,  is  pro- 
viding educational  programmes  in  seven 
Department  of  Health  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  The  aim  is  to  develop  educa- 
tional programmes,  suited  to  the  individual 
needs  of  retarded  children  in  residence,  that 
will  parallel  as  closely  as  possible  those  that 
are  provided  for  children  in  the  community. 
Fifty  teachers  and  five  principals  were  en- 
gaged in  September,  1966,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  staff  to  101. 

A  low  teacher-pupil  ratio  must  be  main- 
tained in  order  to  provide  effective  instruc- 
tion. Classes  for  educable  children  are  kept 
to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  pupils;  for  trainable 
to  a  maximum  of  ten;  and  for  children  with 
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multiple   handicaps,   the   enrolment   may   be 
five  or  six  pupils. 

As  of  September,  1966,  there  was  a  total 
of  1,054  children  enrolled  in  all  classes,  of 
whom  620  were  educable,  290  trainable,  and 
144  in  special  classes  for  multiple  handicaps. 
The  special  classes  included  groupings  for 
mentally  retarded  children  who  are  also  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  hard  of  hearing,  organi- 
cally impaired,  and  physically  handicapped. 

The  total  enrolment  of  1,054  in  September, 
1966,  represents  an  increase  of  255  over 
September,  1965.  It  is  anticipated  that  with 
the  employment  of  an  additional  25  teachers 
for  September,  1967,  the  enrolment  will  in- 
crease by  approximately  200. 

A  two  day  conference  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1966,  in  Toronto,  where  the  teachers 
met  to  plan  the  development  of  a  function- 
ally oriented  curriculum  for  the  hospital 
schools.  The  objectives  of  the  curriculum 
vary  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils. 
For  some  the  objective  will  be  rehabilitation 
to  the  community,  for  others  it  will  be  pre- 
paration for  a  sheltered  work  programme  in 
an  institution  or  in  the  community,  and  for 
all  the  objective  is  the  maximum  develop- 
ment towards  a  more  socially  satisfying  life. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  plan,  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  to  date  is  most  encouraging.  The 
close  liaison  between  The  Departments  of 
Health  and  Education  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  courses  for  teachers  of  train- 
able retarded  children  will  be  held  at  the 
Ontario  hospital  school  in  Orillia  during  the 
summer  of  1967,  with  professional  person- 
nel from  both  departments  acting  as  instruc- 
tors. 

The  whole  field  of  special  education  in 
Ontario  has  developed  in  less  than  sixty 
years. 

(1)  In  1960,  teachers  preparing  for  special 
education  work  by  attendance  at  summer 
schools  totalled  509.  In  this  past  summer, 
1966,  the  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in 
special    education    courses   reached    1,220. 

(2)  In  1960,  it  was  regarded  as  encouraging 
to  note  that  768  approved  special  education 
classes  were  functioning  throughout  Ontario. 
Compare  with  this  figure  the  number  of 
approved  classes  operating  this  school  year 
-1,949. 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  are  impressive 
in  themselves,  but  they  become  even  more  so 
when  we  realize  that  during  the  present 
decade  there  has  been  a  growing  trend  to 
segregate  pupils  in  special  classes  only  when 


necessary.  Wherever  a  child  with  a  disa- 
bility can  be  retained  effectively  in  a  regular 
classroom,  he  should  not  be  segregated. 
Many  pupils  with  hearing  losses,  visual  de- 
fects, and  social  or  emotional  problems  are 
developing  well  in  regular  grades.  Very 
often,  the  regular  grade  teacher  requires  pro- 
fessional help  in  order  to  make  suitable  class- 
room adaptations.  To  promote  the  recruit- 
ment of  such  personnel,  the  most  recent 
grant  revision  provides  for  the  services  of 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  supervisors  of 
special  education,  and  teacher  diagnosticians. 

The  new  grant  structure,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  extends  special  class  grants  to  include 
classes  in  English  for  pupils  who,  for  lin- 
guistic reasons,  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  the  elementary  school  courses. 

The  special  education  section  is  concerned 
with  the  educational  growth  of  all  exceptional 
school  age  children.  Such  students  include 
children  with  superior  learning  capacity  and 
limited  intellectual  ability,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  educationally  retarded,  socially  im- 
mature, or  emotionally  disturbed;  and  those 
with  orthopaedic,  neurological,  physcial  or 
speech  disability.  In  all  cases,  they  required 
modified  or  special  educational  programmes. 
A  coordinator  and  six  special  education 
inspectors  are  assisting  local  school  authori- 
ties by  visitations  to  the  classes,  and  to  the 
teachers,  and  working  with  local  staff  and 
school  boards,  assisting  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  exceptional  child's  problems  and  develop- 
ing appropriate  educational  programmes  and 
by  participating  in  teacher  in-service  train- 
ing programmes  based  on  educational  topics 
that  are  relevant  to  special  classes  and  to 
atypical  pupils  in  regular  grades. 

In  order  to  promote  the  extension  of  special 
education  programmes.  The  Department  of 
Education  provides  summer  school  courses  in 
highly  specialized  areas  of  exceptionality, 
consultative  assistance,  and  grant  reimburse- 
ment for  approved  services.  Recent  legisla- 
tion extended  special  grants  to  classes  for 
children  clinically  diagnosed  as  emotionally 
disturbed  and  to  classes  for  children  clin- 
ically diagnosed  as  neurologically  impaired 
or  perceptually  handicapped.  The  number 
of  boards  which  are  establishing  such  classes 
is  most  encouraging. 

Various  urban  centres  supply  special  con- 
sultative help  in  order  that  regular  grade 
teachers  may  provide  more  adequately  for 
special  children  while  in  regular  classroom 
settings. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  worked  cooperatively 
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in  developing  a  structure  whereby  the  best 
possible  health  and  education  services  can  be 
brought  to  all  atypical  children  throughout 
our  province. 

Members  of  the  department  are  constantly 
reviewing  special  programmes  in  other  juris- 
dictions in  order  to  ensure  that  developments 
in  Ontario  are  maintained  at  a  high  level 
of  quality.  One  member  of  The  Department 
of  Education  is  presently  serving  on  the 
recently  established  national  commission  for 
emotional  and  learning  disorders  in  children. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  view  of  what  I 
said  earlier  about  the  desirability  of  re- 
taining such  children  in  regular  classrooms, 
as  opposed  to  segregating  them,  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  an  experimental  pro- 
grauime  for  integrating  some  blind  children 
into  regular  schools,  on  which  the  depart- 
ment is  embarking  in  association  with  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  school  board.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  our  constant  concern  to  search 
for  new  and  better  methods  of  educating 
exceptional   children. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
o\'er  residential  schools  will  be  that  the  chil- 
dren will  live  at  home  with  their  parents,  who 
can  thus  guide  their  development  and  help 
mould  their  characters.  Another  advantage 
will  be  that  the  children  can  maintain  neigh- 
bourhood contacts  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  normally  as  citizens  in  their  home 
communities. 

For  this  experiment,  the  department  will 
supply  books  in  Braille,  wherever  possible, 
and  other  teacher  and  pupil  aids.  The  depart- 
ment will  provide  an  itinerant  teacher  of  the 
blind  and  also  train  such  a  teacher  for  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  school  board,  if  the 
board  so  wishes. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  community 
programmes  division  to  assure  that  adequate 
opportunities  for  the  creative  and  construc- 
tive use  of  leisure  are  available  to  the  citizens 
of  this  province. 

In  November,  1966  the  department  was 
host  to  a  Conference  on  recreation,  in  To- 
ronto. The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  analyze  the  place  of  recreation  within  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  National  and  interna- 
tional authorities  spoke  to  the  600  delegates 
and  forecasts  a  significant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  uncommitted  or  leisure  time  in 
the  iuimediate  future. 

This  department,  through  the  community 
progranunes  division,  will  continue  to  fill  a 
vital  and  expanding  role  in  the  field.  The 
di\ision  works  closely  with  municipal  authori- 


ties, private  agencies  and  provincial  organiza- 
tions in  the  provision  of  leisure  time  pro- 
grammes, and  its  services  are  offered  through 
a  staff  of  area  consultants  and  activity 
specialists. 

Leadership  is  recognized  as  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  adult  education  and  in 
organized  recreation  activities.  The  need  for 
trained  leadership  in  educational  creative, 
social  and  physical  activities  in  Ontario 
municipalities  is  an  ever  increasing  require- 
ment, if  our  people  are  to  achieve  their  full 
potential  as  citizens  of  this  province.  This 
budget  reflects  this  need  through  increased 
funds  for  the  training  of  activity,  adminis- 
trative and  executive  leaders,  for  example  in 
rural  groups,  community  facility  develop- 
ment, regional  art  and  craft  development, 
drama   groups,   recreation  personnel. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  in  this  budget 
for  research  projects  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  body  representative  of  Ontario's 
municipalities,  which  will  be  created  to 
harness  community  resources  and  to  meet 
community  needs  in  recreation  and  continu- 
ing education. 

The  community  programmes  division  is  also 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a  fitness 
programme  in  Ontario  and  administers,  as 
the  mem}:)ers  know,  the  two  leadership  camps. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  budget  for  legisla- 
tive grants  to  municipalities  which  conduct 
programmes  of  recreation  and  to  non-profit 
camps. 

Associated  with  the  community  programmes 
division,  the  Ontario  craft  foundation  was 
established  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
public  interest  in,  and  the  use  of,  Ontario 
crafts  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  train- 
ing programme  to  supply  the  province  with 
skilled  craftsmen. 

The  Department  of  Education  provided 
the  funds  and  staff  to  carry  out  initial  re- 
search and  development.  A  two-year  diploma 
course  for  grade  12  graduates  is  planned  for 
September,  1967,  in  conjunction  with  the 
appropriate  college  of  applied  arts  and 
technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  lea.st  of  the  many  prob- 
lems besetting  education  in  this  era  is  the 
question  of  buildings.  Regardless  of  expected 
changes  in  techniques  of  teaching,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  structures  designed  to  house 
educational  activity  will  continue  to  be 
needed  for  many  years  to  come.  The  nature 
of  these  buildings,  the  uses  to  which  they 
will  be  put,  the  moral  and  psychological 
effects  of  architecture  on  the  children  and 
teachers    who    will   spend    so   much   time    in 
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them,  are  all  significant  matters  for  study. 
Beyond  these  considerations,  is,  of  course, 
the  matter  of  appropriate  cost,  and  the  task  of 
adapting  technological  advances  to  school 
building  procedures  and  materials. 

It  was  for  these  purposes,  among  others, 
that  we  have  established  the  school  planning 
and  building  research  division,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  responsible  for  a  programme  of 
research  and  development.  The  division  has 
responsibilities  in  coordinating  capital  projects 
needed  by  The  Department  of  Education 
with  The  Department  of  Public  Works.  It  is 
also  collaborating  with  school  boards  on  re- 
search projects  into  design  and  construction 
factors;  a  notable  example  is  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  school  board's  current  research 
programme  on  school  design.  This  three-year 
programme  aims  at  developing  an  integrated 
modular  design  system  combining  economical 
cost  with  maximum  flexibility  in  the  handling 
of  space. 

Project  teams  of  the  school  planning  and 
building  research  division  are  engaged  in 
establishing  design  criteria  by  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  educational  specifications  for 
all  departmental  post-secondary  work,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  information  for  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology.  An  extended 
investigation  into  the  cost  of  schools  in  On- 
tario is  in  progress.  The  division  is  developing 
suggested  design  elements,  such  as  libraries 
and  other  specific  units  for  various  types  of 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  provincial  committee  on  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  education  is  entering  the  final  phase 
of  its  work,  and  that  we  expect  its  report 
later  this  year. 

In  its  attempt  to  identify  the  needs  of  the 
child  in  our  society,  to  establish  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  education  in  Ontario,  and  to 
recommend  methods  of  implementing  those 
aims  and  objectives,  the  committee's  work 
has  been  concentrated  in  four  principal  areas. 
These  have  included,  first,  public  hearings, 
at  which  more  tlian  100  briefs  have  been 
presented;  second,  the  examination  of  papers 
prepared  by  experts  expressly  for  the  com- 
mittee's consideration;  and,  third,  the  study 
of  a  number  of  specific  problems  in  education 
through  the  medium  of  short-term  research 
projects.  Lastly,  members  of  the  committee 
have  also  examined  a  large  number  of  educa- 
tional systems  both  in  Canada  and  abroad  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  the  best  possible 
foundation  on  which  to  base  their  report. 

The  greatly  increased  activity  of  this  com- 
mittee  prompted   its   chairman,    Mr.   Justice 


E.  M.  Hall,  to  request  the  appointment  of  a 
full-time  co-chairman  based  in  Toronto.  The 
new  co-chairman  is  Mr.  Lyold  A.  Dennis. 

The  committee  on  religious  education  in 
the  public  schools  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  hon.  J.  Keiller  Mackay  held  its  first 
meeting  on  January  28,  1966.  Since  that 
time  the  committee  has  adhered  closely  to  a 
schedule  of  weekly  meetings,  except  during 
the  summer  months.  In  the  course  of  1966, 
29  meetings  were  held,  of  which  14  were 
public  hearings  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
briefs  by  interested  organizations  and  indivi- 
duals. Forty-four  briefs  were  formally  pre- 
sented at  public  hearings  and  an  additional 
25  briefs  were  submitted  for  consideration  by 
the  committee. 

Two  of  the  committee's  meetings  were  held 
in  centres  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  at 
Chatham  in  October  and  in  Ottawa  in 
December,  1966.  The  committee  has  also 
held  hearings  in  the  Lakehead  and  the  North 
Bay-Sudbury  area  and  has  made  a  second 
visit  to  Ottawa.  The  committee  has  a  full 
schedule  of  hearings  extending  to  the  end 
of  May,  and  a  number  of  additional  requests 
for  hearings  are  still  being  received. 

During  the  year  the  committee  lost  two  of 
its  valued  members.  Mr.  W.  S.  Martin 
resigned  for  health  reasons  and  Dr.  F.  C.  A. 
Jeanneret  died  suddenly  in  January,  1967. 
Both  had  made  an  excellent  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Jeanneret's 
death  brought  to  a  close  the  career  of  one 
of  the  greatest  educators  in  Canada's  history. 
His  achievements  were  made  in  the  fields  of 
scholarship,  teaching  and  administration,  in 
all  of  which  they  were  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. But,  above  and  beyond  his  professional 
attainments,  he  will  be  remembered  for  his 
kindly  personality,  his  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  individual  and  his  concern  to  promote 
understanding  of  the  part  played  by  the 
French  language  and  culture  in  the  cultural 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

A  number  of  surveys,  for  which  we  antici- 
pate much  success,  are  now  in  progress  under 
the  auspices  of  the  youth  branch  of  the 
department.  As  I  explained  last  year,  the 
branch  has  adopted  a  policy  of  initiating  and 
supporting  local  action  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth.  Many  agencies  are  involved  and  they 
also  must  share  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  To  this  end,  the  branch  has  been 
fostering  the  formation  of  community  study 
teams.  These  teams  include  representatives 
of  education,  industry,  labour,  the  police,  the 
world  of  recreation,  welfare  and  young 
people   themselves.    Sir,   it   is   intended   that 
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investigations  in  cooperation  with  Ontario 
communities  on  behalf  of  youth  will  be 
accelerated  in  1967-1968. 

Tlie  study  of  Walpole  Island  Indian  reserve 
will  be  completed.  Community-based  studies 
will  be  encouraged.  Under  consideration  are 
studies  in  London,  Kitchener,  Port  Credit, 
and  certain  townships  in  Peel  county.  Two 
six-phase  projects  in  northern  and  north- 
western Ontario,  each  to  last  two  years,  are 
still  in  progress,  with  noteworthy  prospects. 
In  both  areas,  the  following  four  phases  of  die 
six  to  be  studied  have  been  completed:  (1) 
visits  in  the  communities  to  involve  citizens 
in  the  youth  and  resources  study;  (2)  a  four- 
(la\  residential  seminar  to  develop  awareness 
of  details  of  the  problem  among  the  com- 
munity leaders;  (3)  the  community  surveys 
liy  study  teams  of  local  citizens;  (4)  a  second 
four-day  residential  seminar  to  interpret  the 
data  gathered  by  the  study  teams,  and  to 
develop  programmes. 

This  year,  and  continuing  into  1968,  the 
last  two  phases  of  the  study  will  be  developed 
in  conferences  at  the  Elliot  Lake  centre  for 
continuing  education  and  at  the  Quetico  con- 
fer("nce  and  training  centre.  In  both  places, 
the  local  teams  and  the  youth  branch  will 
consider  the  extension,  expansion  and  intro- 
duction of  programmes  of  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  employment.  The  combined  resources 
of  the  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernments will  be  used,  with  the  assistance  of 
appropriate  community  institutions.  Follow-up 
visits  and  a  seminar  will  evaluate  progress 
later  next   year. 

rounds  were  provided,  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  the  budget  of  the  youth  branch  to 
establish  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  project  for 
action  research  on  behalf  of  unreached  youth 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  This  project  will 
continue  in  the  fiscal  year  1967-1968.  The 
project  follows  recommendations  made  at  the 
conference  on  tmreached  youth,  co-sponsored 
by  Tlie  Department  of  Education  and  the 
social  planning  council  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  in  April,  1964. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Legislature  enacted  a  bill  establishing  the 
Ontario  institute  for  studies  in  education 
almost  exactly  two  years  ago.  The  institute 
coinbines  three  functions:  a  graduate  school 
of  education,  affiliated  with  the  school  of 
graduate  studies  of  the  University  of  Toronto; 
an  educational  research  centre;  and  a  develop- 
ment centre.  The  development  centre  is 
devoted  to  translating  research  into  practical 
programmes  for  the  schools.  Members  of 
staff  are  concerned  with  all  three  functions. 


Although  the  institute  is,  in  concept  and 
operation,  a  new  entity,  it  does  combine,  in  a 
more  advanced  degree,  the  functions  of  the 
former  department  of  educational  research 
and  the  former  graduate  school,  both  of 
which  were  previously  parts  of  the  Ontario 
college  of  education.  More  recently,  the 
institute  has  absorbed  the  Ontario  curriculum 
institute,  which,  in  its  relatively  brief  period 
of  operation,  had  established  an  excellent 
reputation  for  its  development  of  curricular 
programmes,  through  its  programme  of 
demonstrations  and  field  trials,  and  its  col- 
laborative work  in  implementation  of  new 
ideas. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  institute  are  on 
the  frontiers,  looking  into  the  future  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  all  our  children,  while 
they  also  seek  to  retain  the  best  features  of 
the  existing  system,  in  adapted  form  if  neces- 
sary. I  would  emphasize  that  the  institute  is 
interested  in  basic  and  theoretical  research  as 
well  as  in  applied  research.  In  both  instances, 
tlie  source  of  inspiration  often  comes  from 
the  field,  in  the  form  of  urgent  problems 
which  demand  solution.  Even  in  the  case  of 
graduate  instruction,  many  of  the  programmes 
have  been  set  up  in  response  to  a  clearly  felt 
need  or  demand;  and  I  refer  particularly  to 
tliosc  in  guidance  and  counselling,  and  in 
special  education,  as  well  as  in  planning, 
measurement  and  administration. 

In  fact,  this  is  true  of  all  the  programmes 
of  the  institute.  For  instance,  in  recent 
months  the  department  of  adult  education  in 
the  insitute  has  been  helping,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  helj),  in  the  development  of  our 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  practical  uses  of  the  Ontario 
institute  for  studies  in  education.  This  is  not 
the  tim(^  for  a  detailed  review  of  the  institute's 
programme,  but  I  should  be  happy  to  provide 
such  information  when  the  institute's  vote 
comes  up  later  on,  during  the  discussion  of 
the  estimates. 

Suffice  it  to  say  just  now,  sir,  that  within 
the  structure  I  have  just  described,  there  are 
nine  operating  departments,  all  of  which  are 
actively  functioning  in  ways  which,  I  believe, 
will  have  powerful  effects  on  the  search  for 
improved  methods  and  content  not  only  in 
Ontario,  but  throughout  this  country.  No 
educational  prospect  is  more  significant  in  its 
potentiality  than  OISE. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  this  year.  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.   Rathe,  on  leave  from  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Toronto,  was  appointed  coordinator 
of  the  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programme  of  The  Department  of  Education. 
The  establishment  of  the  office  recognizes  the 
evident  need  to  break  through  regional  bar- 
riers in  this  country,  and  the  coordinator  of 
the  programme  has  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing those  areas  of  educational  and  cultural 
life  in  the  private  and  public  sector.  His  office 
will  therefore  gather  and  circulate  informa- 
tion concerning  exchanges. 

Projects  are  already  under  way  in  the  realm 
of  cultural  exchanges  through  the  visual  arts 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  cinematography. 
Teacher  and  student  exchanges  are  being 
organized  and  the  coordinator  has  established 
contacts  with  French  and  Quebec  government 
officials  as  well  as  with  officials  of  the  federal 
government;  these  contacts  will  result  in 
greatly  extended  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programmes.  Such  programmes 
will  be  developed,  it  is  hoped,  with  other 
provinces  and  countries,  thus  widening  the 
cultural  awareness  of  our  young  people. 

Hon.  members  will  have  noted  the  Prime 
Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  announcement  of  a 
grant  of  $50,000  for  a  survey  of  the  cultural 
resources  available  to  French-speaking  resi- 
dents of  Ontario.  The  committee  chairman 
will  be  Mr.  Roger  St.  Denis  of  Ottawa. 

The  province  of  Ontario  council  for  the 
arts  which  was  established  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister in  1963,  is  supported  by  grants  from  The 
Department  of  Education.  In  the  years  since 
its  inception,  the  council  has  carried  out 
broad  programmes  to  extend  cultural  activi- 
ties throughout  the  province  and  to  expand 
community  interest,  participation  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts. 

In  the  main,  the  council  has  done  this 
either  by  building  on  the  foundation  of  what 
already  exi'^ts,  or  by  establishing  programmes 
in  areas  where  there  was  great  interest  but 
little,  if  any,  artistic  activity. 

The  art  institute  of  Ontario  continues  to 
administer  the  council's  visual  arts  pro- 
grammes, providing  first-rate  exhibitions  of 
painting,  print-making,  ceramics,  weaving 
and  photography  to  communities  without 
regular  art  galleries.  In  addition,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  art  institute  tours  throughout  the 
province  with  an  outstanding  collection  of 
original  paintings,  giving  lectures  and  demon- 
strations to  school  children  and  adult  audi- 
ences. 

The  arts  council's  Centennial  project  is  a 
$150,000  purchase  programme  whereby  paint- 
ings  and   sculpture  by   Ontario   and   Quebec 


artists  will  be  acquired  and  toured  through 
the  two  provinces  for  two  years.  After  these 
tours,  the  works  will  be  presented  to  the 
various  art  galleries  in  Ontario  for  their  per- 
manent collections.  This  project  is  being 
assisted  by  The  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Ontario  Centennial  planning  branch  of 
The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 

The  council  is  continuing  its  programme 
aimed  at  improving  the  standards  of  ama- 
teur drama  in  Ontario.  This  project,  adminis- 
tered by  the  dominion  drama  festival,  sends 
top-flight  professional  directors  and  theatrical 
technicians  to  work  with  amateur  groups  in 
the  province.  This  programme  has  just  com- 
pleted its  second  year,  which  represented  a 
slight  expansion  of  the  first  year's  work, 
and  plans  are  underway  for  the  1967-68 
season. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  on  just  a 
few  points  which  I  believe  are  relevant  to 
consideration  of  the  important  issues  of  edu- 
cation in  Ontario.  I  have  outlined  in  general 
terms  some  of  the  activities  of  elements  of 
The  Department  of  Education,  and  sug- 
gested at  some  points  the  degree  and  kind 
of  impact  our  educational  policies  are  having, 
as  well  as  giving  at  least  an  indication  of 
our  intentions  and  hopes.  Programmes  in 
instruction,  the  extension  of  educational 
opportunities,  the  extension  of  educational 
facilities  and  an  outline  of  studies  and 
research  into  various  major  fields  of  inquiry, 
have  formed  the  body  of  my  introduction. 

I  expect  that  hon.  members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  further  details  and  additional  topics, 
and  we  shall  do  everything  we  can  to  provide 
information  or  explanation.  I  might  say,  also, 
that  education  in  its  broad  meaning  and  impli- 
cations, on  all  levels,  is  filled  with  prob- 
lems and  unanswered  questions  and,  quite 
frankly,  unanswerable   questions. 

It  is  the  desire  of  my  department  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children  and  the  mature  citizens 
of  Ontario  the  most  effective,  eflScient,  and 
creative  educational  opportunity  that  it  is 
within  our  power  to  achieve,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  also  the  desire  of  every  person  in 
this  House.  Toward  this  common  end,  I  invite 
your  counsel,  your  practical  suggestions  and 
your  constructive  criticisms.  Drawing  on  the 
collective  experience  and  public  spirit  em- 
bodied in  the  Legislature,  we  can  bring  our 
educational  programme  in  this  province  closer 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  public  we 
have  been  elected  to  serve. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  thank 
the  members  for  the  continued  interest  they 
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have  shown  in  educational  matters  generally 
and  the  help  they  have  given  officials  of  the 
department  and  myself  in  interpreting  some- 
times difficult  local  situations  and  in  assisting 
in  the  solutions  of  difficulties  that  are  bound 
to  arise  in  any  educational  system  as  large 
as  our  own. 

And  while  expressing  thanks,  I  should  like 
also  to  extend  appreciation  to  the  many 
persons  and  organizations  across  the  prov- 
ince who  have  gone  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  furthering  the  best  interests  of  educa- 
tion during  the  past  year:  such  groups  as 
the  school  trustees;  the  municipal  councils; 
the  teachers;  the  parents;  the  students  them- 
selves; and  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television. 

Among  organizations  to  which  public  edu- 
cation is  indebted  I  would  name  in  particular 
the  Ontario  school  trustees'  council,  the 
Ontario  teachers'  federation,  the  Ontario 
educational  association,  I'association  Cana- 
dienne-Frangaise  d'education  d'Ontario,  the 
Ontario  federation  of  home  and  school  associ- 
ations, the  parent-teachers'  association,  and 
the  Ontario  association  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  acknowl- 
edge with  gratitude  the  unfailing  assistance 
of  senior  officials  and  supporting  staff  mem- 
bers in  The  Department  of  Education  itself. 

May  we  now  turn  to  the  detailed  consider- 
ation of  the  estimates. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Minister  on  his  stamina  in 
reading  to  us  this  115-page  resume  of  his 
view  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  work 
in  his  department.  He  has  been  on  his  feet 
since  3.15— almost  two  hours  ago— and  I  can 
assure  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  he  wishes 
to  absent  himself  briefly  during  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  I  will  not  be  in  any  way 
offended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Minister 
will  not  consider  me  thoughtless  or  imkind 
if  I  say  that  try  as  I  might,  I  could  not 
discover  more  than  four  attentive  members 
in  tlie  House  during  his  remarks,  particularly 
as  they  apply  to  this  important  department. 
The  Minister  may  feel  that  he  has  heard  me 
make  similar  remarks  on  other  occasions,  and 
that  is  true.  I  think  it  bears  out  more  than 
anything  else,  the  fact  that  must  surely  be 
ol)vious  to  all  of  us  as  members  of  this 
House,  that  our  method  of  dealing  with  this 
important  part  of  our  responsibility  has  be- 
come antiquated  and  less  than  efficient  when 
we  subject  the  Minister  himself  to  the  ordeal 


of  such  a  long  session  of  reading  and  the 
rest  of  us  to  an  interesting— though  trying- 
period  of  listening,  after  which  we  must 
immediately  rise  and  comment  on  the  Min- 
ister's statement  as  well  as  give  our  own 
view  of  his  department. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Minister's  introductory  remarks— if  you  can 
call  them  that— will  be  properly  bound  and 
printed  and  distributed  to  a  large  mailing 
list  across  the  province,  as  has  been  the 
practice  in  recent  years.  I  know  that  several 
of  my  friends  in  the  municipality  of  South 
Dumfries  who  are  councillors  in  that  area 
were  honoured  and  pleased  to  receive  copies 
of  the  Minister's  remarks  last  year,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  mailing  list  will  be 
large  indeed. 

If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,  we  do  have 
a  rule  in  this  House  which  calls  for  the  hon. 
members  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  when- 
ever possible,  referring  only  to  notes  rather 
than  fully  scripted  speeches,  and  it  might  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Minister  and  his  de- 
partment and  the  hon.  members  all  the  way 
around,  if  his  introductory  remarks,  being 
of  the  nature  that  he  has  made  them  in  the 
past  and  certainly  he  has  surpassed  himself 
today,  could  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  department.  The  report  really  contains 
the  statistics  that  he  has  removed  and  em- 
phasized and  enlarged  upon  for  our  benefit 
today. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  if 
when  this  report  is  brought  down— and  it  was 
])rought  down  in  good  time  this  year,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Minister  on  that 
accomplishment— he  enlarged  the  first  section, 
that  is,  rather  than  the  statistical  section 
which  is  already  quite  complete,  and  make 
it  his  review  to  the  Legislature,  to  whom 
the  report  is  submitted,  and  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  He  also  takes  it  as  part  of  his 
responsibility  to  see  that  they  are  fully  in- 
formed in  these  matters.  The  report  itself 
might  be  expanded  in  its  usefulness  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  province  if  he  were 
to  perhaps  forego  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  lengthy  introductory  statement  to  his 
estimates. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
also  say,  Mr.  Chainuan,  before  the  member 
for  London  South  (Mr.  White)  gets  too  far 
afield,  and  from  the  remarks  at  the  present 
time,  that  it  should  certainly  be  considered 
that  since  the  detailed  discussion  of  e.stimates 
of  any  department  —  and  unfortunately  even 
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The  Department  of  Education  —  concern  a 
relatively  small  number  in  this  House,  we 
should  surely  investigate  once  again  the  real 
possibility  of  conducting  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  estimate  and  the  others  in 
some  other  form  of  committee  which  does  not 
occupy  the  full  attention  of  the  Legislature 
as  a  whole. 

The  Prime  Minister,  I  believe,  looks  back 
on  his  experience  with  a  former  experiment 
along  these  lines  in  which  he  said  in  the 
House  that  he  found  that  everything  that  was 
said  in  another  place  was  repeated  here. 
I  would  say,  sir,  that  my  own  view  is  that 
it  is  time  for  another  experiment.  It  may  be 
a  bit  late  for  this  Prime  Minister  to  attempt 
it  but  surely  the  next  Legislature  of  the 
province  must  evolve  another  method  of  deal- 
ing effectively  and  democratically  with  the 
estimates  of  all  departments. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  You 
are  serious  of  course. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  know  that  the  Minister's 
advisers  are  here,  they  assisted  him  surely 
with  the  preparation  of  his  remarks— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  exactly  is  meant 
by  that  remark? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —which  we  listened  to  without 
interjection  for  almost  two  hours.  It  will  be 
when  we  return  to  these  estimates— I  suppose 
next  week,  since  the  order  paper  seems  to  be 
occupied  with  other  matters— that  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  them  sitting  at  the 
table  at  the  Minister's  feet  pushine;  notes  and 
whispering  suggestions  to  him  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  do  for  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  welcome  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's exuberance.  I  know  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  very  cheerful  evening  tonight  and 
I  hope  to  join  him  in  a  part  of  that,  but  I 
put  this  forward  as  a  well-meant  suggestion— 
a  suggestion  that  surely  the  next  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Ontario  must  act  upon  if  we  are  going 
to  bring  order  into  the  business  of  the  House 
and  accomplish  our  democratic  responsibilities 
in  good  time,  so  that  in  fact  the  members  who 
are  not  able  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon 
will  nrt  feel  that  their  views  and  their 
involvement  in  the  important  discussions  are 
simply  not  necessary.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  this  is  a  suggestion  that  should  be  acted 
upon  and  it  is  not  directed  against  this  depart- 
ment or  this  Minister,  certainly  far  from  it. 

I  thought,  really,  at  one  time  when  he  was 
discussing   the  leadership   camps  that  he   is 


sponsoring  across  the  province,  that  he  might 
sign  himself  up  for  a  brief  enrolment  because 
certainly  the  rumours  and  comments  in  the 
local  press  have  been  of  great  interest  to 
all  politicians  in  the  province— that  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  might  try  his  luck  in  an- 
other jurisdiction.  My  own  view  in  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  suppose  I  can  state  it  publicly,  is 
that  the  grand  old  Tory  party  of  this  country 
is  desperately  in  need  of  a  new  approach  and 
some  new  blood,  and  if  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation wants  my  advice,  I  say  hop  to  it  and 
if  you  are  not  successful  we  will  welcome 
you  back  here  next  year  perhaps  in  another 
capacity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Tory  field  is  pre- 
empted by  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  work  of  The  Department  of 
Education  that  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion by  the  Minister  this  afternoon,  I  would 
say  that  my  chief  criticism  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  real  problems  facing  education  in  the 
province  were  not  mentioned  and  they  did 
not  get  the  statistical  analysis  that  might  have 
benefited  those  across  the  province  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  No.  1  problem 
in  education.  It  is  a  shame,  I  believe,  that 
the  overwhelming  concern  of  the  citizens  of 
Ontario  when  we  consider  education  is  not 
with  the  development  of  the  curriculum,  it 
is  not  with  the  design  of  the  schools  nor  the 
provision  of  cultural  exchanges,  it  is  with  the 
costs  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  these 
costs  in  the  province. 

So  it  is  with  this  apology,  if  you  will, 
that  I  put  at  the  top  of  my  remarks  the  area 
that  must  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  this 
Legislature  in  our  Centennial  year— the  dis- 
cussion of  education  financing.  The  Minister 
in  his  report  did  not  call  to  our  attention  that 
the  lack  of  leadership  in  this  area  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  forced  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  area  to  fall  back  on  in  excess  of 
1,200  portable  classrooms  for  the  coming 
year;  it  does  not  emphasize  the  fact  that  taxes 
at  the  local  level  are  going  up  in  municipality 
after  municipality  across  Ontario,  averaging 
somewhere  between  11  and  15  per  cent,  at  a 
time  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton),  of  Ontario  is  proud  of  the  fact,  in 
his  words,  that  we  are  not  raising  taxes  at 
the  provincial  level. 

He  does  not  emphasize  his  reliance  on 
deficits  to  the  extent  of  $162  million,  nor  the 
much  more  oppressive  fact  that  the  munici- 
palities have  stated  time  and  again  to  the 
leader   of   the    government,   the    Minister   of 
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Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  the 
Minister  of  Education,  as  well  as  their  other 
colleagues,  that  they  cannot  continue  should- 
ering an  unfair  share  of  the  cost  of  municipal 
services,  particularly  as  this  government  im- 
derstands  them,  with  the  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion. We  have  said  on  many  occasions  to  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) and  others  that  this  government  reacts 
to  emergencies  and  this  has  been  very  much 
the  case  in  this  particular  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  not  nonsense,  it  is  a  docu- 
mented fact  and  the  people  of  Ontario  as  well 
as  the  Opposition  understand  this  particular 
matter.  I  would  say  that  the  financing  of 
education  does  not  fall  into  this  particular 
category.  The  clouds  of  difficulty  in  the  financ- 
ing of  education  have  been  gathering  for  at 
least  the  last  eight  years  when  the  expansion 
of  our  system  began  to  take  on  such  dramatic 
and  rapid  proportions.  These  are  associated 
with  the  expansion  of  our  population,  special 
needs  that  have  been  met  in  part  under  the 
Minister's  direction  and  the  former  Minister's 
direction. 

But  surely  the  storm  clouds  that  are  gath- 
ering must  be  very  apparent  to  the  present 
administration  when  they  see  the  municipal 
officials— responsible  men  and  women  who 
return  to  the  electorate  more  frequently  and 
under  more  immediate  circumstances  tlian 
any  of  us  are  exposed  to— and  their  reaction 
to  the  present  policy  of  this  government.  The 
present  policy  is,  "Do  not  provide  the  assist- 
ance at  the  municipal  level  because  they  will 
simply  spend  it  on  something  else.  Let  the 
pressure  be  applied  at  the  municipality  be- 
cause, of  course,  we  at  the  provincial  level 
have  these  other  responsibilities  which  will 
not  permit  us  to  assume  leadership." 

I  would  say  in  the  broadest  paraphrase 
that  this  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  leader 
of  the  government  and  his  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. They  have  said  time  and  time  again  that 
they  are  concerned  with  the  municipal  diffi- 
culties. The  Minister  of  Municipal  Attairs  has 
spoken  to  these  people  and  said,  why  do  you 
not  get  out  there  and  make  your  collection 
of  taxation  more  efficient?  The  Prime  Minister 
hiis  suggested  that  perhaps  the  solution  lies 
in  the  taxation  of  religious  property  and  the 
removal  of  some  of  these  exemptions. 

All  of  these  are  interesting  solutions,  part 
of  the  broad  solution  that  may  evolve  over  a 
number  of  years.  But  the  obvious  solution 
that  must  be  accepted  by  the  government  of 


Ontario  and  will  be  accepted  by  the  next 
one,  and  I  say  that  for  the  Prime  Minister's 
consideration,  is  that  the  responsibility  for 
education  granted  to  us  by  The  British  North 
America  Act  and  in  the  first  century  handed 
on  to  the  municipalities  without  much  diffi- 
culty so  far,  must  be  accepted  at  this  level 
and  that  the  next  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  will  accept  on  a  four-to-five-year- 
phase  basis  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion on  an  average. 

Now  I  want  to  bring  to  the  Minister's 
attention— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  that  the  end?  Is  that 
the  end? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Here  he 
goes.  Is  the  hon.  member  getting  under  your 
skin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  that  the  end?  That 
is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  you  feeling  well? 

An  hon.  member:   The  end  of  what? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  government  can 
really  get  into  trouble  in  the  next  40  min- 
utes, because  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  the 
answers  to  the  problems  that  you  yourselves 
are  posing,  that  you  yourselves  are  incapable 
of  dealing  with. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  said  publicly 
the  financing  of  education  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem. He  has  not  said  it  here,  particularly 
he  has  not  said  it  in  the  introduction  to  his 
estimates  this  afternoon.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  NDP  has  been  going  about  the  country 
saying  that  the  solution  lies  in  taxing  Interna- 
tional Nickel.  If  there  is  one  way  to  mis- 
lead the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
it  is  to  imply— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  only  part  of  the 

story. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —it  is  to  imply  that  the  cost 
of  education  could  be  met  by  someone  other 
than  the  taxpayer.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
necessary  that  a  reform  in  the  taxation  sys- 
tem of  the  province  must  be  undertaken  and 
that  the  cornerstone  of  this  reform  would 
be  and  will  be  in  the  assumption  at  the  prov- 
incial level  of  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  education  on  an  average. 

The  Prime  Minister  himself  has  gone  out 
into  the  electorate  at  a  time  when  he  for  a 
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few  weeks  became  concerned  with  their  feel- 
ings. He  is  not  so  concerned  with  them  any 
more.  He  will  think  about  them  again  next 
fall,  but  he  has  told  them— 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  has  told  them  that  the 
Liberals,  sir,  in  assuming  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  education,  will  in  fact  remove  ihe 
important  local  autonomy  associated  with 
the  control  of  education.  You  remember  say- 
ing something  to  that  effect.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Minister  of  Education  has 
said  that  the  government  already  meets  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education  in  some 
40  per  cent  of  the  municipalities  of  the  prov- 
ince. Now  if  in  fact  80  per  cent  is  the 
magic  number  that  destroys  local  autonomy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be 
accurate  I— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  rising  on  a  point  of 
order?  Do  you  want  to  rise  on  a  point  of 
order,  otherwise— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Otherwise  will  you  let  me 
continue? 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  arguments  that  are  put 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  former  lieu- 
tenant— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  the  first  life 
I  have  seen  in  the  Liberal  Party  for  five 
years.    Carry  on.    It  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —his  former  lieutenant,  if  I 
may  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  completely  in- 
compatible. If  the  Prime  Minister  feels  that 
autonomy  in  education  is  important  and 
would  be  sacrificed  at  the  80  per  cent  level, 
that  magic  level  which  the  municipalities  and 
the  Liberal  Party  believe  will  solve  their 
problems,  then  of  course  the  Minister  of 
Education  is  completely  out  of  order  in 
refuting  his  chief's  statement  when  he  says 
that  already  he  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  education  and  destroyed  local 
autonomy  to  the  extent  that  he  himself  has 
indicated. 

I  will  now  take  a  drink  of  water,  at  which 
you  may  interject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
rise  on  a  point  of  order.  I  have  never  said 
that  I  have  assumed  a  percentage  of  any  of 
the  costs.    I  think  it  would  be  most- 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  never  heard  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  use  the  first  person  singular 
pronoun  in  his  life,  so  I  believe  that  is 
true.    You  have  never  said  "I"  in  your  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  in  fairness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion should  know,  I  have  not  used  the  term 
80  per  cent.  I  said  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  assumed  in  some  municipalities 
something  in  excess  of  80  per  cent,  in  some 
instances  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  education.  I  just  thought  that  this  figure 
would  be  helpful  to  the  leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition.   It  is  not  confined  to  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  am  very  interested 
in  knowing  what  you  mean  by- 
Mr.  Nixon:  If  the  Minister  had  paid 
attention  to  my  remarks,  and  I  understand 
it  is  very  difiicult  with  some  of  the  barrack- 
ing from  his  friends  over  here  on  my  left, 
I  said  that  he  indicated  that  many  of  the 
municipalities  received  over  80  per  cent  of 
these  costs,  and  if  such  a  word  is  not  found 
in  the  record  this  is  certainly  my  intention 
and  it  is  a  point  that  I  wanted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  bring  to  your  attention,  now  that 
you  have  returned  from  your  brief  sojourn 
elsewhere. 

As  far  as  the  costs  of  education  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  requires 
serious  reform  and  we  are  waiting,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  has  indicated  time  and  again, 
for  the  report  of  the  Smith  committee.  This 
may  be  available  in  May,  as  was  originally 
predicted  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  or  it  may  not  be  avail- 
able until  sometime  later  in  the  summer.  The 
Prime  Minister  himself  has  indicated  he 
would  expect  it  this  year,  but  it  may  be  this 
fall,  it  may  be  next  Christmas,  it  may  be  next 
spring.  We  do  not  know,  because  they  have 
been  deliberating  since  1962. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Started  by  us. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Yes,  it  was 
started  by  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  recognized  this  prob- 
lem back  in  1962. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Things  were  started  for  the 
last  quarter  century,  lots  of  studies,  lots  of 
starts,  but  very  few  results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Lots  of  results  every 
four  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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]VIr.  Nixon:  That  is  a  great  argument  but 
you  are  not  prepared  to  put  it  to  the  test  this 
spring  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  are.  This  is 
a  challenge  the  people  of  Ontario  would  be 
very  glad  to  give  their  views  on.  They  agree 
with  the  Liberal  Party  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  not  fulfilling  its  responsibilities 
adequately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  heard  this  in  1963; 
heard  it  in  1959,  and  in  1955. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  subject  must  take  a  real  priority  in 
the  thinking  of  the  government  as  soon  as  the 
government  starts  thinking.  In  this  connection 
I  would  like  to  say  that  in  meeting  the  re- 
sponsibility for  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation on  an  average  across  the  province,  it 
is  of  course  not  possible  for  a  responsible 
approach  to  simply  say  that  it  will  be  paid  for 
from  tax  sources  that  do  not  affect  the  indi- 
vidual. I  am  very  interested  in  the  thought 
that  the  NDP  has  put  forward,  and  it  has 
been  commented  on  by  the  government  itself, 
that  the  development  of  our  resources  in  the 
north  can  contribute  greatly  to  this,  and  with 
this  I  certainly  agree.    I  certainly— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  hon. 
gentleman  but  there  are  four  points  to  our 
programme  and  he  insists  on  referring  to  a 
half  of  one  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  will  get  used  to  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  I  just  want  to  get  it 
on  the  record,  that  is  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  of  the  many  voices 
from  the  chaos  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  back  and  listen. 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:    I   have   been   listening 
for   months   but   I   still   have   not   heard   any 
solution- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   They  cannot  resolve  the 
differences  in  their  own  party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  draw  to 
your  attention  that  the  activities  of  the  House 
as  we  listen  to  them,  as  far  as  the  interjec- 
tions are  concerned,  are  usually  associated 
with  the  after-dinner  hour.    It  is  pretty  sel- 


dom that  the  House  gets  so  involved  just  in 
the  late  afternoon.  I  would  call  to  your  atten- 
tion, sir,  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
matter  of  utmost  importance  to  all  of  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  and  I  would  like  your 
cooperation  in  proceeding  with  my  remarks. 
I  am  talking  about  the  programme  of  the 
NDP  and  I  say  to  the  particular  party,  you 
have  great  theories. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Allow  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  continue. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
very  kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  are  going  to  talk 
about  something  you  better  get  to  know  about 
it  before  starting. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  I  might  suggest  to 
tlie  hon.  member  for  York  South  that  he  listen 
to  my  remarks  and  then  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment  a  bit  later.  He  is 
getting  to  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  He 
is  interjecting  all  the  time;  he  and  his  seat- 
mate  there  are  very  touchy  in  these  matters. 
You  know  they  went  up  to  Sudbury  last  week 
and  they  said  that  they— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —and  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
really  thought  that  after  they  returned  from 
their  sojourn  in  the  north  that  they  would 
luwe  had  to  face  reality,  because  their  party 
is  on  the  skids  there  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the 
province. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  I  would  say  to  you,  par- 
ticularly for  my  friends  across  the  aisle  who 
are  so  impressed  with  the  results  at  the  poll- 
ing booth,  that  when  the  federal  by-election 
is  held  in  a  few  weeks,  we  as  Liberals,  are 
confident  for  the  maintenance  of  the  support 
of  our  party.  This  will  carry  over  into  the 
northern  regions  in  an  area  that  will  return 
many  Lil)eral  supporters  to  this  party. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  in  response  to  the  member 
for  London  South,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order!  I  would  ask 
the  member  to  direct  his  remarks  to  The 
Department  of  Education,  please. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
financing  of  the  programmes  that  face  us  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  which  extend  beyond 
education  into  medical  insurance,  the  provi- 
sion of  hospitaHzation  and  so  many  of  the 
responsibilities  that  this  government  must 
accept  in  the  immediate  future,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  reform  the  taxation  system 
in  the  province  in  order  to  bring  about  fair- 
ness in  the  financing  of  education. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  that  the  point  that  is  raised  frequently 
by  tlie  leader  of  the  NDP  that  taxing  our 
resources  industries  can  pay  for  this  in  part, 
is  one  that  is  well  accepted.  It  is  accepted 
by  the  Liberal  Party  and  it  is  accepted  by 
the  Conservative  Party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  ask  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  direct  his  remarks 
to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  certainly  an  obvious  fact  that 
the  financing  of  education— and  we  as  Liberals 
and  thinking  citizens  across  the  province 
agree— is  going  to  require  the  reform  of  the 
taxation  system.  It  is  going  to  require  every 
possible  revenue  avenue  that  can  be  fairly 
put  to  tlie  province  of  Ontario. 

Also,  as  the  leader  of  the  NDP  is  wont  to 
say— having  heard  it  elsewhere— the  expand- 
ing economy  of  this  province  in  the  past  year 
returned  an  increase  in  the  revenues  amount- 
ing to  $250  million.  This  is  when  our  gross 
provincial  product  increases  at  a  rate  of 
between  7  per  cent  to  9  per  cent.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind— and  we  hope  that  there 
is  nothing  that  would  interfere  with  this— that 
this  can  be  maintained  witii  the  development 
of  our  national  resources  on  an  ever  expand- 
ing plane.  It  is  obvious  that  economy  in 
education  is  a  matter  of  concern  for  everyone 
in  this  province  and  in  this  House. 

The  Minister  must  sometimes  feel  that  the 
department  that  he  is  operating,  that  ramifies 
and  regionalizes  into  every  part  of  tliis  prov- 
ince, has  become  an  almost  bureaucratic 
nightmare,  in  which  his  best  efforts  to  curtail 
the  development  of  red  tape  and  bureaucracy 
are  to  no  avail.  The  thing  has  become  a  self- 
enlarging  organization  which  is  adding  tre- 
mendously to  the  basic  costs  of  the  department 
itself.  The  numbers  of  inspectors  who  have 
been  hired,  year  after  year,  and  who  must 
surely  be  sent  out  by  now  to  inspect 
inspectors,  is  ob\aously  adding  to  these  costs. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  want  to  make  one  point.  Because 
of  the  alteration  in  philosophy  of  the  depart- 
ment decentralization  this  year,  we  are  not 
employing  any  additional  elementary  school 
inspectors- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order  at 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is.  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
relevant  point  of  order,  because  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition— and  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  would  ap- 
preciate this— wants  to  have  the  factual  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  correct.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  correct. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  saying  that  this  is  un- 
necessary, because  with  the  alteration  in 
philosophy  and  the  reduction  in  the  bureau- 
cracy and  red  tape  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  regionalization  of  his  de- 
partment was  completed  this  year  and  the 
expansion  of  the  inspectorate  staff  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  three  to  four  years,  ending 
with  the  programme  this  year.  This  is  simply 
a  part  of  the  duplication  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  has  grown  in  the  department  under  his 
leadership.  There  has  not  been  the  efficiency 
that  is  needed. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  we  as 
Liberals  have  stated  publicly  and  in  this 
forum  that,  for  the  support  of  the  education 
programme  in  the  future,  it  will  obviously  be 
able  to  be  financed  out  of  the  expansion  of 
the  economy  of  this  province  if  we  do  not 
include  the  other  growing  programmes  with 
which  we  are  involved  at  a  federal  level  and 
at  a  provincial  level.  We  are  prepared  to 
make  the  diflBcult  political  decision  to  finance 
this  programme  for  fairness  in  the  financing 
of  education.  It  is  needed.  It  is  required. 
For  anyone  to  stand  here  and  say  it  can  be 
done  with  a  load-distance  tax,  or  from  Inter- 
national Nickel,  is  simply  misleading  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Minister  after  Minister  of  the  govern- 
ment has  gone  around  the  province  dealing 
with  the  proposal  that  has  been  put  by  the 
Liberal  Party.   Often  they  will  say:   "If  this 
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enormous  cost  were  to  be  undertaken,  it 
would  mean  that  the  sales  tax  would  go  to  9 
per  cent,  the  gasoline  tax  to  50  cents,"  and  all 
these  ridiculous  over-simplifications  of  a  very 
complex  problem. 

We  know  that  the  recommendations  al- 
ready available  to  the  government  at  Ottawa 
through  the  Carter  commission,  which,  heaven 
knows,  was  long  enough  in  its  deliberations- 
even  though  they  did  have  to  translate  it  all 
into  French  and  do  all  these  extra  things. 
Those  recommendations  indicate  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  should  give  up  its  rights 
to  the  personal  income  tax  and  it  is  suggested 
that  we  might  receive,  in  return,  the  sales  tax 
that  is  levied— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  agree  that  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  going  to  collect 
the  personal  income  tax— you  said  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  no,  no.  The  point  of  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  is  that 
in  the  very  near  future  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  is  going  to  sit  down  with  the  Premiers 
across  Canada  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.  I  might  just  interject  here— I  consider 
that  there  really  is  only  one  Prime  Minister  in 
this  regard  for  simplification  as  far  as  our 
references  are  concerned.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  decide  just  what  this  future  will  be. 

I  agree  that  we  should  not  give  up  the  right 
to  the  personal  income  tax.  It  is  the  tax  that 
grows  with  the  expanding  economy,  better 
than  any  other.  It  is  the  tax  that  we  have  the 
right  to  by  The  British  North  America  Act.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  federal  agreement  which 
would,  in  the  fullness  of  time— to  use  the 
Prime  Minister's  phrase— and  in  fairness  to 
the  people  of  Ontario,  could  be  exchanged 
for  the  rights  that  we  have  to  this  particular 
tax. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
Canadian  tax  foundation.  It  estimates  that  if 
the  province  were  to  assume  the  entire  cost  of 
education  and  finance  it  out  of  increases  in 
provincial  income  tax,  it  would  add  about  $87 
to  the  income  tax  of  a  man  earning  $5,000  a 
year  with  a  family  of  four. 

That  is  a  very  large  increase  indeed,  and 
one  that  should  not  be  contemplated  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  growing  expendi- 
tures of  the  province  should  be  loaded  on  any 
single  tax  source.  This,  surely,  is  as  unreason- 
able as  the  Provincial  Treasurer  saying  that 
it  would  require  a  9  per  cent  sales  tax,  and 


one  of  the  other  Ministers  saying  that  it  would 
require  a  50  cent  gas  tax. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  at  the  present, 
a  man  who  owns  a  house  worth  $15,000  pays 
about  $225  in  support  of  education  alone.  So, 
if  the  province  were  to  assume  the  entire 
cost  of  education,  which  is  not  what  I  am 
suggesting,  it  would  be  a  saving  to  this  par- 
ticular man,  a  man  who  is  earning  only 
$5,000  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  How  many  children  has 
he? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Four. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Are  they  in  elementary 
or  secondary  school? 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  difference  does  that 
make? 

Hon.   Mr.  Robarts:   It  matters  if  he  pays 

$225- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  to  the  Prime  Minister-if  he  will 
listen-that  the  association  of  the  parent  to 
his  children  has  nothing  to  do  with  where 
the  financing  of  education  must  come.  The 
implication  that  we  would  return  to  that  is 
simply  unbelievable. 

I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  as  far  as  the 
tax  system  of  this  province  is  concerned,  its 
expansion  itself  will  accommodate  in  the  next 
four  years  the  takeover  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion to  an  average  of  80  per  cent.  There  is 
no  doubt,  that  in  the  four  years  that  lie 
ahead,  we  will  increase  our  income  at  the 
provincial  level  without  changing  the  tax 
base  at  all,  by  approximately  $1  billion.  That 
is  the  money  that  will  be  there.  I  think  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  realize— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  will  be  necessary  then  for 
us  to  realize  that  we  must  put  a  priority  on 
the  financing  of  education  to  restore  fairness 
to  a  situation  that  the  municipalities  can  no 
longer  bear. 

Those  of  you  who  arc  critical  of  the  ap- 
proach that  the  Liberals  are  making  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  echoed  by  the  NOP,  seem  to 
forget  that  in  many  areas  of  this  province, 
notably  Toronto,  the  students  in  this  coming 
year  are  going  to  be  relegated  to  temporary 
quarters.  The  teachers  are  not  going  to  have 
the  facilities  that  they  should  have  in  order 
to  administer  a  system  of  education  that  the 
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Minister  calls  excellent  and  that  I  call  third 
rate  in  this  particular  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order- 
Mr.  Nixon:   This  is  not  a  point  of  order. 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 

of  order- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Order!   I  think  the  leader 

of   the   Opposition   will   recognize   that   if   a 

member   stands  in  his  place  on  a  point   of 

order,  he  should  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  say  that  after 
a  few  remarks,  he  finally  says  "point  of 
order." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  Minister  state  his 
point  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
suggesting  that  I  have  referred  to  the  school 
system  of  this  province  as  being  excellent. 
I  have  not  used  the  term. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  great,  that  is  a  very 
significant  one,  that  is  really  worthy  of  a 
headline  somewhere. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  Minister  deny  it  is 
excellent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  is  it  good  or  bad  or 
what?  What  kind  of  a  system  have  we  got? 
He  says  it  was  not  excellent,  that  was  a 
great  help. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  position 
has  been  strongly  put  to  this  House  by 
various  members  from  all  parties,  of  the  need 
for  reform  in  the  financing  of  education. 
But  more  than  anything  else,  the  municipali- 
ties feel  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  fairly 
either  by  the  Prime  Minister  or  his  associ- 
ates who  have  specific  responsibilities  there. 
They  are  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to 
persuade  the  government  that  change  is 
needed.  The  government  is  afraid  to  put  it 
to  the  test  of  the  people.  This  is  a  matter 
that  is  obvious  to  the  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince; it  may  very  well  cease  to  be  an  election 
issue,  if  in  the  next  12  months  the  govern- 
ment still  puts  off  this  test,  and  it  is  able 
to  make  some  reasonable  accommodation. 
But  the  government  has  not  provided  the 
leadership  needed.  It  is  obvious  that  reform 
is  needed;  the  clouds  have  been  gathering; 


it  is  now  a  storm  that  is  breaking  over  the 
heads  of  the  government  and  who  would 
know  that  better  than  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Who  wrote  this  speech? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —who  had  to  go  and  deal  with 
the  mayors  and  the  reeves  just  in  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  You  have  to  be 
careful   about   exaggeration,   you  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  have  a  new 
version  of  irresponsibility- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  there  are  even  some  people 
in  this  House  who  are  prepared  to  accept 
withdrawal  at  face  value  but  I  do  not  happen 
to  be  referring  to   one  right  now. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  matters  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  dealt  with  very  fully  in  his  remarks 
this  afternoon.  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  embarrassment  to  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
outstanding  issue  in  education  is  one  of 
finance.  I  began  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  deal  so 
extensively  with  this  matter  because  the 
government  has  not  accepted  its  responsi- 
bihty. 

I  want  to  go  on  now  to  deal  with  matters 
that  the  Minister  did  not  see  fit  to  ignore, 
and  begin  with  one  that  has  caused  him  and 
other  people  in  this  country  some  consider- 
able difficulty.  I  refer  to  educational  tele- 
vision. I  know  the  Minister  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  the  few  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  House  I  have  urged  on  him  the 
acceptance  of  more  and  more  responsibility 
in  the  provision  of  instruction  by  modern 
devices,  particularly  television.  The  Minis- 
ter himself,  during  the  last  three  years  has 
provided,  in  the  first  year,  I  believe,  $25,000, 
and  then  $50,000  for  investigation  into  edu- 
cational television  itself.  We  now  know  that 
the  budget  for  last  year  and  this  coming 
year  has  expanded  tremendously  and  the 
Minister  is  prepared  to  get  into  this  field  in 
a  serious  way. 

The  federal  jurisdiction  is  as  jealous  of  its 
control  of  the  airways  as  our  province  and 
some  other  provinces  are  jealous  of  their 
responsibilities  in  education.  We  know  that 
the  province  of  Quebec  through  its  Prime 
Minister  has  indicated  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  it  feels  it  has  the  right  to  censor  any 
programmes    that    would    come    from    the 
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national  jurisdiction  into  the  province.  This 
points  up,  I  believe,  the  feeling  that  is 
present  in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  at  the 
national  level,  that  it  is  imperative  that  con- 
trol of  broadcasting  be  maintained  at  the 
federal   government  level. 

All  of  us  are  disappointed  that  a  network 
of  educational  television  has  not  been  estab- 
lished in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  big  thing  stopping  it  is  the 
need  at  the  federal  level  recognized  by  that 
government.  The  Prime  Minister  can  chime 
in  with  his  comment  at  this  point  but  I  do 
not  feel  I  am  an  apologist  for  their  view,  that 
they  have  the  far-reaching  and  important 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  no  province  takes 
unto  itself  a  jurisdiction  in  this  which  has 
been  recognized  as  a  federal  jurisdiction 
since  it  came  into  use.  This  does  not  mean 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  that  we  can 
slacken  our  efforts  in  seeking  the  final  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  that  faces  the  federal 
government  and  therefore  is  a  problem  at 
this  level  as  well. 

We  know  there  are  viable  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  CBC  and  the  metropolitan  edu- 
cational television  group,  that  are  anxious 
and  willing  to  work  with  the  government  and 
have  worked  during  the  past  year.  The  Min- 
ister has  indicated  that  the  planning  in  this 
matter  is  extending  far  into  the  future,  but 
surely  it  can  be  used  in  a  basis  that  is  in  ex- 
cess of  even  the  present  time  that  the  CBC 
and  private  channels  are  willing  to  make 
available  to  the  education  system.  I  see  the 
Minister  is  chafing  a  bit— does  he  want  to  rise 
on  a  point  of  order? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  He  just  wants  to  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  just  want  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  agree  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  expanding  the  programming. 
The  difficulty  lies  or  depends  entirely  on 
transmission.  The  private  broadcasters  really 
have  been  most  helpful,  so  has  the  CBC,  but 
we  are  restricted  really  to  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  non-primetime  hours.  In  other 
words  we  cannot  get  into  the  afternoon  time 
periods  where  it  is  most  essential  for  us  to 
do  so,  so  the  whole  future  of  the  programme 
—and  I  have  said  this  to  the  federal  authori- 
ties and  I  think  they  are  sympathetic— relies 
really  on  some  transmission  facility. 

In  case  I  did  not  make  it  clear  in  my 
speech,  we  have  made  it  clear  to  Ottawa  we 
have  no  objection  to  a  federal  agency  being 
responsible  for  transmission.  We  feel  the  pro- 


vincial jurisdiction  should  be  responsible  for, 
shall  we  say,  the  content  or  the  production  of 
the  programmes  that  are  being  shown,  and  we 
think  this  is  a  very  happy  compromise  to  any 
constitutional  issue.  I  can  only  assure  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  we  are  as  interested 
and  as  enthusiastic  as  he  is  about  getting  on 
with  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  Liberals  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  cannot  move  much 
more  rapidly  without  the  transmission  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  well,  I  welcome  the  Min- 
ister's added  information,  but  my  own  view 
is  that  he  can  move  more  rapidly,  that  most 
of  the  students  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are 
now  attending  consolidated  school  systems 
that  could  very  well  be  served  by  a  closed 
circuit  situation.  This  is  a  matter  that  the 
Minister,  I  know,  has  examined  in  other 
jurisdictions.  He  knows  that  modem  devices 
and  modern  technology  will  in  fact  make 
very  useful  indeed,  the  approach  to  certain 
subject  materials  with  the  use  of  film  that 
can  be  used  as  closed-circuit  facilities  or  with 
ordinary  projectors. 

It  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  wish  to  deal 
with  specifically  at  this  time  because  it  will 
require  some  comment  back  and  forth  when 
it  does  come  before  us  later  in  the  estimates, 
but  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  teaching  of 
science,  history,  and  particularly  language,  is 
almost  impossible  without  the  use  of  many 
of  these  modern  adjuncts  to  education,  and 
educational  television  is  obviously  the  most 
valuable. 

I  believe  that  the  Ontario  institute  for 
studies  in  education,  a  research  organization, 
could  advise  the  Minister,  for  the  $8  million 
it  is  receiving  this  year,  on  a  programme  that 
will  allow  him  to  go  forward  much  more 
rapidly  than  waiting  for  a  means  to  broad- 
cast. We  already  can  make  use  of  the  avail- 
able time  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  CBC 
and  private  facilities,  but  we  must  move  much 
more  rapidly  and  effectively  in  using  these 
new  techniques  in  the  instructional  media. 

When  I  refer  to  language,  I  know  that  the 
Minister  has  heard  my  views  on  this  before, 
but  he  was  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  there  are  now,  I 
believe,  120,000  students  at  the  elementary 
level  who  are  receiving  instruction  in  a  second 
language.  In  almost  every  case,  I  presume,  it 
is  French.  He  is  as  able  as  I  am  to  compare 
this  with  the  total  number  of  students  at  the 
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elementary  level,  which  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  one  million— 1,200,000. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  scratching  the 
surface  of  language  instruction  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.  The  Prime  Minister  himself, 
in  a  very  important  speech  made  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  some  time  ago,  admitted  that 
the  instruction  in  second  language  work  in 
the  province  of  Ontario— and  of  course  he  was 
referring  to  French— was  something  less  than 
it  might  be.  I  would  say  that  the  approach  to 
the  instruction  is  atrocious.  It  is  largely  an 
inadequate  attempt  to  bring  the  students  into 
a  discipline  in  which  they  appear  to  have  little 
interest  and  certainly  graduate  after  five  years 
with  little  competence. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  to 
make  some  accommodation  which  will  in  fact, 
allow  us  to  graduate  from  our  matriculation 
level,  students  in  the  province  of  Ontario  who 
have  a  command  of  the  French  language  and 
an  appreciation  of  French  literature.  I  do 
not  want  to  dwell  on  French  unduly,  because 
a  good  many  of  our  schools  have  gotten  into 
a  position  where  they  teach  other  languages 
very  well,  as  far  as  those  who  are  going  to  be 
honour  graduates  and  go  on  to  the  study  of 
language  at  the  university  level  are  con- 
cerned. As  far  as  a  general  programme  is 
concerned— a  programme  that  will  give  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  the  advantages  of  a  second 
culture  that  should  be  available  in  our  nation 
—The  Department  of  Education  has  failed  in 
meeting  that  challenge. 

The  educational  television  proposal  that  the 
Minister  has  indicated  has  been  slowed,  if  not 
stopped,  by  difficulties  at  the  federal  level, 
would  be  one  way  to  meet  this  challenge. 
Certainly  we  approve  of  special  instruction 
for  teachers  who  will  have  the  ability  to  pass 
on  their  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a 
second  language,  whether  it  is  French  or 
some  other  language.  But  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  for  the  1.2  million  students  at 
the  elementary  level,  with  the  approach  that 
the  present  government  is  taking. 

We  know  that,  in  this  province,  we  are 
proud  of  other  cultural  aspects.  There  are  a 
good  many  organizations  based  on  the  people 
of  ethnic  extraction  who  have  undertaken  to 
see  that  their  language  and  culture  are  not 
lost  by  second  and  third  generation  people  in 
their  own  community.  I  believe  further,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  hope  the  Minister  might 
comment  on  this  later  in  this  debate— that 
these  people  should  have  access  to  the  school 
system  so  that  the  development  of  a  real  core 
of  linguists  in  our  province  becomes  a  real 


possibility.  We  can  only  compare  this  with 
what  is  done  in,  for  example,  Soviet  Russia. 
We  know  what  leadership  they  have  given  in 
years  gone  by  in  the  teaching  of  science.  We 
know  that  their  emphasis  on  language  instruc- 
tion is  far  ahead  of  anything  that  we  are 
doing  in  the  province  of  Ontario  or  in  any 
other  area  of  our  country. 

We  are  sadly  lacking  in  leadership  in  this 
field.  In  an  area  where  we  really  ought  to  be 
ahead  of  any  other  province,  where  we  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  second  culture— the 
French  culture  that  is  so  close  to  our  own— 
and,  more  than  that,  the  cultures  which  have 
been  brought  to  this  province  by  the  many 
people  of  ethnic  extraction  who  have  come 
here  since  the  war,  and  before. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  consolidation  of 
our  school  system— the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  students  are  in  large  urban 
centres— the  Minister  and  his  advisers  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  modem  methods  of 
teaching  in  order  to  bring  this  type  of  instruc- 
tion down  to  the  level  where  it  can  be  most 
useful. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  true,  that  young  people  at  the  level  of 
grade  three,  or  even  younger,  must  have  an 
introduction  to  language  instruction  if  they 
are  ever  going  to  attain  any  freedom  and 
competency  and  confidence  in  its  use. 

The  Minister  indicated  both  this  afternoon 
and  in  his  departmental  report  that  he  ex- 
pects the  Hall  committee  to  make  their  find- 
ings available  to  him  some  time  this  year.  I 
have  not  been  quite  clear  as  to  whether  this 
committee  was  set  up  under  regular  legisla- 
tion or  is,  in  fact,  still  considered  to  be  just  a 
Minister's  committee.  I  believe  that  their 
investigations  have  become  much  broader 
and  deeper  than  was  originally  envisaged  by 
the  Minister.  In  this  connection  they  have 
almost  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  Royal 
commission  investigation. 

We  know  that  the  last  Royal  commission 
looking  into  education  matters  was  chaired  by 
Mr.  Hope,  reporting  in  1950— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  How  many  years,  about 
six  years? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Hall 
committee  should  have  reported  last  year, 
that  is  another  committee  that  I  was  refer- 
ring to. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  are  oversensitive  on  all 
these  things. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  I  think  it  is  interesting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  refers  to  the  Hope 
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commission  report— a  very  thick  volume  in- 
deed. I  seem  to  be  appalled  by  these  weighty 
documents  including  one  that  we  have  re- 
ceived this  afternoon.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
see  where  their  recommendations  have  borne 
much  fruit  in  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tion system.  In  many  ways  the  committee 
was  set  up  in  response  to  a  special  problem 
that  was  experienced  in  those  days.  Later  in 
my  remarks,  perhaps  the  next  opportunity  we 
have  to  come  down  to  this  order  of  business, 
I  want  to  refer  to  that  again.  But  the  Hall 
committee  that  has  now  been  deliberating  for 
two  years— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  quite! 

Mr.  Nixon:  —not  quite  two  years  had  as 
part  of  its  original  terms  of  reference  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  efficiency  of  the  curricu- 
lum between  kindergarten  and  grade  6.  Even 
when  the  original  terms  of  reference  were 
made  known,  it  seemed  rather  strange  that 
the  committee  would  have  the  job  of  looking 
into  the  aims  of  education  in  Ontario  and 
also  the  curriculum  between  kindergarten  and 
grade  6.  I  understand  that  the  committee 
with  the  instruction  of  the  Minister,  has  en- 
larged this  term  of  reference  and  in  fact  is 
now  looking  into  education  from  pre-kinder- 
garten  to  infinity,  as  far  as  age  is  concerned, 
and  this  is  surely  a  development  that  is  of 
great  importance. 

But  this  leaves  the  area  kindergarten  to 
grade  6  that  the  Minister  once  again  has 
assured  us  is  coming  under  close  scrutiny.  I 
well  remember  the  comments  that  were  made 
by  this  same  gentleman  in  the  past  three  esti- 
mates of  his  department,  in  which  he  said 
that  this  was  the  one  remaining  area  which 
had  not  been  closely  investigated  and  where 
there  was  some  truth  to  the  charge  that  it  was 
somewhat  out  of  date  and  lacking  in  efficiency. 
He  tells  us  this  afternoon  that  a  new  approach 
to  this  important  area  of  the  curriculum  is 
about  to  be  introduced,  that  in  fact  certain 
indications  have  already  been  sent  out  to  the 
schools  as  to  what  the  new  curriculum  may 
be.  But  the  Minister  has  five  of  his  offspring 
who  are  in  the  elementary  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  four. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  four,  one  waiting;  and  I 
have   four   there.       I   can   tell   you   that  the 


emphasis  on  Vasco  da  Gama  and  tlie  monarch 
butterfly  and  certain  species  of  arthropods  is 
really  something  that  you  would  say  would 
be  an  over-emphasis.  It  seems  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  fact  that  certain  teachers  in 
certain  rural  areas  have  a  limited  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  science,  in  which  I  had  some 
interest.  I  believe  that  the  course  as  it  is 
presently  constructed  is  repetitious;  it  does 
not  challenge,  it  does  not  meet  modem  re- 
quirements, and  does  not  dovetail  with  the 
changes  in  the  curriculum  that  have  been 
introduced  at  the  grade  7  level. 

This  is  a  matter  that  we  have  been  bringing 
to  the  Minister's  attention  for  four  years. 
Each  year  he  has  indicated  that  action  is 
about  to  be  taken  and  even  said,  if  I  read 
his  remarks  properly,  that  suggestive  material 
was  being  sent  out  to  the  schools.  The  words 
are  his.  I  am  not  just  sure  what  the  impli- 
cation there  is,  but  knowing  the  Minister  as 
I  do,  I  presume  he  is  ofi^ering  some  sugges- 
tions to  these  teachers  and  that  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  perhaps  some  of  his  departmental 
advisers  that  the  use  of  the  word  came  into 
being. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  suggestive  but  not  excel- 
lent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roljarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and  ask 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  would  like  to  call 
resolution  No.  1  and  we  might  then  return 
to  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjounmient 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Gravenhurst  high  school, 
Gravenhurst. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton)  from  the  standing 
committee  on  legal  bills  and  municipal  affairs 
presented  the  committee's  third  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sale  of 
Goods  Act. 

Bill  90,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Assignment  of  Book  Debts  Act. 

Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Conditional  Sales  Act. 

Bill  92,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Bills  of  Sale  and  Chattel  Mortgages  Act. 

Bill  93,  An  Act  respecting  bills  of  sale. 
Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  88,  An  Act  to  reform  and  make  imiform 
the  law  regarding  security  interests  in  per- 
sonal property  and  fixtures. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  health  presented  the 
committee's  third  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  100,  An  Act  to  establish  the  health 
insurance  registration  board. 

Bill  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 
Services  Insurance  Act,  1965. 

Bill  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 
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THE  ANATOMY  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  The 
Anatomy  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
revision  of  this  Act  which  had  not  been  re- 
vised since  1911. 

THE  RECIPROCAL  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  JUDGMENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Re- 
ciprocal Enforcement  of  Judgments  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  that  the  Act  as  it  now  reads  permits  the 
reciprocal  enforcement  in  Ontario  judgments 
of  superior  courts  of  reciprocating  states,  and 
this  is  extended  by  this  brief  amendment  to 
include  judgments  in  any  court. 

THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  brief  explanation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  provides  for  the 
enlargement  of  a  land  titles  division,  where 
there  has  been  an  annexation,  to  permit  the 
annexed  area  to  either  remain  in  the  division 
where  it  was  or  to  be  formally  made  a  part 
of  the  annexed  area. 


THE  EXECUTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execution 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is,  as  the  result  of 
a  study  by  the  law  reform  commission,  an 
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updating  of  The  Executions  Act,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  exemptions  and  the  value  of 
property  to  be  exempted  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  modern  conditions. 


THE  CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Attorneys  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  simply  to  enable 
us  to  direct  Crown  attorneys,  where  they  are 
appointed  now  for  counties  or  districts,  to 
serve  in  any  area  of  Ontario  in  line  with  our 
plans  to  upgrade  the  work  of  Crown  attorneys 
and  to  extend  their  area  of  service. 


THE  HOTEL  FIRE  SAFETY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hotel 
Fire  Safety  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  this  amendment  does  is  to  change 
the  definition  of  "hotel"  to  confine  it  to 
licensed  establishments  under  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act  or  The  Tourist  Establishment 
Act  which  provides  sleeping  accommodation 
for  the  public.  The  regulations  presently 
would  cover  such  things  as  golf  clubs,  curling 
clubs,  veterans'  clubs  and  so  on,  with  no 
sleeping  accommodation;  the  definition  of  a 
"hotel"  will  not  include  such  establishments. 


THE  SHORT  FORMS  OF  MORTGAGES 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Short 
Forms  of  Mortgages  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  amendment,  which 
is  very  brief,  permits  the  use  of  short  form 
clauses  in  the  mortgage  of  a  lease,  whereas 
it  is  now  restricted  to  freehold. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Aff^airs):  Before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  answer  a 
question  posed  yesterday  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  with  respect  to 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange  and  certain  per- 
sonnel. 


The  agreement  to  which  the  hon.  member 
refers  is  an  agreement  worked  out  between 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange,  the  investment 
dealers  association  and  all  the  stock  ex- 
changes in  Canada.  It  covers  and  is  meant  to 
be  signed  by  only  those  employees  who  deal 
witli  the  public  and  who  make  application  for 
recognition  by  the  exchange  as  a  registered 
representative.  The  same  kind  of  apphcation 
is  used  by  the  investment  dealers'  association 
and  other  exchanges  upon  application  by 
their  firms'  employees  for  recognition  as  a 
registered  representative. 

The  agreement  is  made  pursuant  to  Bill  49 
(3)  duly  passed  by  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange  pursuant  to  their 
powers  granted  through  the  stock  exchange 
charter  to  make  bylaws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  members  and  employees.  The 
agreement  does  not  affect  the  position  which 
the  exchange  has  previously  taken,  but  merely 
sets  it  forth  in  written  agreement. 

The  individual  applies  for  recognition  as  a 
registered  representative  and  in  support  of  his 
application  is  asked  to  confirm  that  he  knows 
what  the  bylaws  and  rules  of  the  exchange 
are  that  he  will  keep  abreast  of  them,  and 
that  he  will  comply  with  them.  He  is  also 
asked  to  acknowledge  in  writing  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  the  registered  representative 
status  is  something  that  the  exchange  is  able 
to  grant  or  take  away.  He  acknowledges  and 
agrees  that  if  the  status  is  taken  away  for 
cause  he  cannot  work  for  another  member 
house  in  any  capacity  or  with  an  affiliate  of 
that  member  house. 

The  steps  necessary  before  he  is  denied  the 
status  or  before  it  is  cancelled,  are:  (1)  he 
must  be  subsequently  charged  with  some 
offence  or  impropriety;  (2)  he  is  given  a  hear- 
ing before  the  registered  representatives  com- 
mittee; (3)  if  the  decision  of  the  registered 
representatives  committee  is  adverse,  he  may 
then  appeal  to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange. 

This  is  part  of  the  exchange's  programme 
to  diligently  remove  everyone  from  their 
sphere  of  the  business  whose  activities  appear 
detrimental  to  the  business.  It  is  a  require- 
ment that  every  application  for  recognition  as 
a  registered  representative  should  hold  a 
registration  or  a  licence  from  the  Ontario 
securities  commission. 

The  removal  of  the  registered  representa- 
tive status  does  not  of  itself  automatically 
cancel  or  suspend  his  licence.  However,  in 
most  cases  the  facts  upon  which  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange  acts  would  no  doubt  be  facts 
upon  which  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
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would  act  to   consider  either  suspension   or 
cancellation  of  the  licence. 

The  Ontario  securities  commission  is  in  no 
way  bound  by  the  Toronto  stock  exchange's 
findings  and  the  man  would  be  entitled,  if 
the  Ontario  securities  commission  did  not 
cancel  or  suspend  his  licence,  to  obtain  em- 
ployment with  registrants  other  than  Toronto 
stock  exchange  members  and  their  aflBliates. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent) 
asked  a  question  yesterday  when  I  was  not  in 
the  House  to  answer  him.  The  question  per- 
tained to  what  he  termed  a  new  liberal  abor- 
tion law  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  I  did 
not  know  they  were  Liberals  in  North  Caro- 
lina, sir. 

The  new  law,  however,  is  not  familiar  to 
us,  the  one  pertaining  to  North  Carolina.  We 
are  aware  of  many  laws  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  abortion  in  many  states.  We  have  sent 
for  this  one. 

But  I  would  remind  the  hon.  member,  sir, 
that  abortion  in  Canada  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  criminal  code  and  therefore 
it  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  any  provincial 
I  Legislature  to  deal  with  it.  Our  views  as  a 
department  have  been  made  known  to  the 
federal  government  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's branch  here.  My  own  personal  views 
have  been  made  known  in  this  House  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 

i        Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  two  days  ago  there  was 

I        a  question  asked  of  me  by  the  hon.  member 

for  Grey  North.    The  question  was:  Will  the 

Minister  consider  changing  the  present  uncon- 

^       ditional    grants    system    to    provide    that    all 

I       municipalities  will  receive  the  same  amount 

per  capita? 

The  answer  to  that,  sir,  is  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  plan  to  change  the  present 
unconditional  grant  system,  because  the  un- 
conditional grant  system  is  based  on  some 
supporting  evidence. 

In  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  and  it  might  be 
worthwhile  repeating  here,  sir,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hon.  member,  it  states: 

In  recognition  of  the  expenditures  that 
local  municipalities  are  required  to  make  to 
provide  municipal  services  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  larger  per  capita  expenditures 
that  municipalities  with  larger  populations 
are  required  to  make  on  certain  municipal 
services,  these  unconditional  per  capita 
grants,  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  amount 


of  taxes  to  be  levied  on  residential  and 
farm  assessments,  are  based  on  a  per  capita 
payment;  a  maximum  payment  of  $7  per 
capita,  reduced  to  $4.50  per  capita  in 
municipalities  located  in  counties  and  a 
dollar  less  to  the  municipalities  located  in 
territorial  districts. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  member 
for  Grey  North  asked  a  question  of  me.  We 
do  not  understand  the  question;  if  it  was 
clarified  we  would  try  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Attorney 
General.  When  will  copies  of  the  brief  of 
the  government  of  Ontario  filed  with  the 
National  Energy  Board  on  May  15,  be  made 
available  to  members  of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brief 
was  prepared  by  my  department  in  conjunc- 
tion with  The  Department  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management.  I  am  actually  only 
acting  as  its  counsel;  I  do  not  have  the 
material. 

I  say  this  frankly,  sir:  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity,  since  I  got  the  question,  to  con- 
sult with  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  material,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  distributed  through  his  depart- 
ment, as  it  is  his  material.  I  am  simply 
counsel.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  getting  it  out  in  due  course. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  re- 
direct the  question  to  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management?  Is  the  brief 
available  to  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
if  so,  when? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  understand  all  briefs  will  be  distributed 
through  different  departments  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  give  the  mem- 
ber a  copy— perhaps  next  Monday. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Recently,  the  York-Lambton  corporation 
made  a  payment  of  $142,000  by  way  of  in- 
demnification of  James  E.  Coyne.  Since  such 
payment  would  reduce  shareholders'  equit}'  in 
the  corporation,  did  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  investigate  the  diminution  of 
equity?  If  so,  to  what  conclusions  did  the 
securities  commission  come  to  as  to  whether 
the    corporation    ought   to    have    made    such 
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payment?    I    trust    the    Minister    understands 
that  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  question  as  notice.  The  securities  com- 
mission is  occupied  today  holding  hearings 
and  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  contact  them, 
I  will  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Attorney  General.  Is  the  investigation  into 
the  affairs  of  Oshawa  Acceptance  Corpora- 
tion Limited  complete?  Did  such  investiga- 
tion disclose  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
offence?  If  so,  have  any  charges  been  laid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inves- 
tigation is  still  going  on.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
plete—and I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  will 
understand  if  I,  therefore,  do  not  attempt  to 
discuss  charges  and  offences. 

Mr.  Sopha:   I  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No.  1, 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Robarts, 

Resolved, 

That  this  House  approves  the  proposal, 
expressed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  government  convene  a  "Con- 
federation of  tomorrow"  conference. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  initiate  the 
debate  and  discussion  on  the  resolution  to 
hold  a  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference. 

I  would  like  to  open  with  a  few  remarks 
which  fall  into  perhaps  four  sections.  The 
first  portion  will  deal  with  the  origins  of 
the  idea;  second,  the  justification  for  holding 
such  a  conference;  third,  the  subject  matter 
that  might  be  discussed  at  such  a  conference; 
and  fourth,  its  form  and  structure. 

The  year  1967  is,  of  course,  a  very  im- 
portant year  in  tlie  history  of  our  country;  a 
very  important  year  to  all  our  citizens  and 
very  important  to  all  Canadians.  It  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  our  federal  union 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Centennial  con- 
federation is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
when  we  might  sit  down  together  as  Cana- 
dians from  coast  to  coast,  to  re-think  and 
reconsider  the  character  of  our  federal  system, 

Canadian  federalism,  like  any  federal  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  has  undergone  a  continu- 
ing   process    of    change    in    a    very    rapidly 


changing  world.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we 
can  say  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
Canada  in  meeting  new  conditions,  in  solving 
problems  as  they  have  presented  themselves 
and  in  making  changes  where  they  have  been 
necessary. 

However,  in  my  opinion  there  has  been 
increasing  evidence,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
that  if  Canada  is  to  continue  to  survive  as  a 
country  which  satisfies  all  the  aspirations  of 
the  majority  of  its  citizens,  then  an  overall 
re-appraisal  of  the  federal  structure  is 
essential. 

I  believe  that  Centennial  year,  this  year, 
provides  us  with  the  necessary  atmosphere 
of  understanding  and  of  goodwill.  Our  people 
are  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  carry  out 
such  an  examination.  I  think  we  can  take  this 
opportunity,  and  take  the  mood  of  our 
people,  to  review  our  successes,  to  discuss 
our  failures  and  to  plan  for  our  future. 

I  have  been  criticized  for  calling  this  con- 
ference. I  have  been  accused  of  doing  it  for 
purely  political  purposes.  I  think  that  these 
criticisms  are  unjustified.  A  history  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  would  indicate  that 
it  has  been  developed  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  first  mentioned  it  in  October  of  1966  at 
a  federal-provincial  conference  held  in 
Ottawa.  I  raised  it  at  that  conference  and 
certainly  I  received  no  objections  to  the  idea 
at  that  time.  I  discussed  it  in  Montreal 
when  I  was  addressing  a  gathering  there 
some  months  later. 

It  flows,  naturally  I  think,  from  the  forma- 
tion and  constitution  of  our  committee,  which 
has  been  investigating  all  phases  of  con- 
stitutional change  and  Confederation.  That 
committee  has  been  at  work  for  over  two 
years  and  its  results  have  been  distributed 
to  members  of  this  House. 

I  put  this  background  before  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  simply  to  indicate  that  this  was  no 
flash  in  the  pan;  this  is  a  carefully  thought 
out  idea  which  can,  if  handled  properly  and 
dealt  with  in  the  proper  fashion,  make,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  large  contribution  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  and  give  some 
examples  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
The  past  20  years  have  been  a  tremendous 
growth  in  governmental  functions,  responsi- 
bilities, and  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
government  services  at  all  levels. 

Some  of  these  services  have  fallen  under 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, some  have  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provincial  governments  and  some 
have  fallen  in  between.    Some  do  not  really 
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fall  clearly  in  one  jurisdiction  or  the  other 
and  the  most  important  means  by  which  we 
have  attempted  to  solve  these  problems  of 
Canadian  federalism,  has  been  the  institution 
of  the  federal-provincial  conference,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  few  years. 

Since  I  have  been  leader  of  this  govern- 
ment, federal-provincial  conferences  have 
been  characterized  basically  by  a  need  to 
resolve  important  and  pressing  problems  of 
a  specific  nature.  We  have  met  over  the 
years— and  I  will  not  go  over  the  number  of 
conferences  there  have  been— but  they  have 
been  directed  to,  for  the  most  part,  very 
specific  problems. 

We  can  think  of  such  things,  particularly 
in  the  fiscal  field,  as  opting  out,  Canada 
pension  plan,  federal  government  loans  to 
municipalities,  student  loans,  youth  allow- 
ances, equalization  payments  across  our  coun- 
try, tax  sharing  arrangements  and  cost  sharing 
programmes  in  general.  All  these  matters 
have  been  dealt  with  at  federal-provincial 
conferences. 

We  have  had  several  conferences  on  the 
Fulton-Favreau  formula,  in  which  we  at- 
tempted to  find  a  means  of  changing  our 
constitution  here  in  Canada.  Those  meetings 
ended  in  failure,  for  which  many  of  us  are 
really  very  sad,  but  then,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  have  been,  over  the  past  few  years  a 
myraid  of  meetings  at  the  civil  service  level 
which  were  called  pretty  much  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  to  deal  with  a  wide,  broad 
variety  of  problems.  Decisions  at  these  con- 
ferences, while  taken  to  solve  very  specific 
problems,  have  had  very  profound  effects 
on  the  nature  of  Canadian  federalism,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  our  Canadian 
federalism  has  been  changed  by  this  method. 

May  I  just  deal  with  one  phase  of  this,  in 
order  to  illustrate  what  I  mean:  Let  us  look 
at  shared  cost  programmes  and  what  has 
happened  in  that  area  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Following  the  second  world  war,  the 
federal  government,  with  the  very  often 
enthusiastic  compliance  of  the  English- 
speaking  provinces,  initiated  a  series  of  cost- 
sharing  programmes  in  provincial  fields  of 
jurisdiction,  such  as  vocational  education, 
welfare  assistance  and  highway  construction. 

The  justification  for  the  introduction  of 
these  programmes  was  the  development  of 
national  standards  of  services,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  the  provinces  to  cope 
financially  in  new  and  expensive  programme 
areas. 

Objections,  principally  from  Quebec,  that 
these  programmes  constituted  an  invasion  of 


provincial  responsibilities  and,  therefore,  a 
direct  flouting  of  The  British  North  America 
Act  were  ignored— a  fact  that  has  helped  to 
engender  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  of  federal 
government  initiatives  in  some  quarters. 

The  shared  cost  programmes,  and  we  have 
participated  in  them,  of  course,  in  this 
province,  have  achieved  many  worthwhile 
purposes,  sir,  but  they  did  ignore  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rowell-Sirois  com- 
mission. They  ignored  some  of  the  basic 
principles  of  public  finance,  in  fact. 

If  you  look  in  volume  two  of  the  papers 
we  published.  Professor  Alexander  Brady 
quotes  the  federal  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance 
as  saying  that  when  the  provinces  allow  the 
federal  government  to  provide  leadership  and 
initiatives  this  "really  means  that  those  who 
are  constitutionally  responsible  are  not  in 
fact  making  the  basic  decisions,  they  are 
allowing  themselves  to  be  led".  That  is  a 
quote,  as  I  say  from  Professor  Brady's  paper. 

What  this  means  in  effect,  is  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  shared  programmes  changed 
the  de  facto  division  of  constitutional  respon- 
sibility l^y  the  introduction  of  shared  cost 
programmes— the  constitutional  responsibility 
shifted  from  the  provinces  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. So  we  have  that  shift,  if  you  look 
at  the  cost-shared  programmes. 

In  1963,  the  federal  government  seriously 
altered  its  policy  regarding  shared  cost  pro- 
p:rammes  to  meet  the  complaints  raised  by 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  this  is  where  we 
got  into  the  whole  business  of  opting  out. 
The  federal  government  recognized,  in  its 
interim  arrangements  Act  of  1964,  that  prov- 
inces should  have  the  means  to  take  over 
full  responsibility  for  programmes  lying 
within  provincial  jurisdiction.  So  here  once 
again  we  have  another  shift,  and  another 
change,  in  Canadian  federalism  and  another 
shift  in  the  basis  of  responsibility. 

That  Act  permitted  any  province  which  so 
desired  to  "opt  out"  of  any  of  29  specified 
shared  cost  programmes.  What,  in  fact,  hap- 
pened was  that  Quebec  was  the  only  province 
to  take  advantage  of  this  legislation;  and 
thus  we  had,  once  again,  another  shift  and 
another  change  in  Canadian  federalism,  a 
shift  in  the  actual  functioning  of  our  country. 

A  situation  was  created  here  whereby  Que- 
bec's financial  powers  and  responsibilities 
appeared  to  be  considerably  greater  than  those 
of  the  other  provinces,  when  they  opted  out 
of  these  programmes  and  took  fiscal  equiva- 
lents. It  appeared  to  some  that  a  dangerous 
precedent  had  been  set  which  could  have  led 
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to  further  Quebec  demands  to  take  over  re- 
sponsibility of  programmes  within  the  federal 
sphere  of  responsibility,  and  that  the  journey 
down  the  slippery  road  to  an  "associate  state" 
relationship  in  Canada  had  begun. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  these  fears,  a  new 
philosophy  has  been  adopted  in  Ottawa  in 
recent  days  regarding  the  development  of 
federal-provincial  relations.  The  new  ap- 
proach appears  to  be  that  a  distinct  line 
should  be  drawn  between  federal  responsi- 
bilities and  provincial  responsibilities,  and 
that  the  federal  government  should  scrupu- 
lously avoid  intruding  into  provincial  affairs. 

This  situation  would  apply  to  all  provinces 
so  that  most  shared-cost  programmes  would 
be  terminated  and  along  with  it,  the  special 
status  which  the  opting-out  legislation  really 
gave  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  effectively 
put  Quebec  in,  a  particular  status  of  its  own. 

I  use  this  as  only  one  example  of  how 
federal  initiative  and  federal-provincial  con- 
ferences have  resulted  in  decisions  which 
were  predicated  first  on  a  highly  centralist 
view  of  Canadian  federahsm— that  is  the  im- 
mediate post-war  era;  second,  on  a  view 
which  would  permit  different  relationships  to 
exist  betwen  individual  provinces  and  the 
federal  government— and  this,  of  course,  arose 
out  of  the  option  to  opt  out  if  one  wished; 
and  third,  on  a  view  which  woxild  see  all 
provinces  similar  in  their  relationships  to  Ot- 
tawa but  with  a  greater  measure  of  general 
decentralization  than  was  the  case  in  those 
early  postwar  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  shifts  that  have 
taken  place  over  a  period  of  time.  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  these  very  fundamental 
questions  of  where  our  country  was  going, 
were  not  in  fact  discussed.  These  were  off- 
shoots of  the  various  courses  of  action  that 
came  about  in  developing  particular  shared- 
cost  programmes  and  in  meeting  the  events 
of  specific  days  and  specific  times  as  they 
occurred. 

At  no  time  were  the  real,  fundamental 
questions  debated  per  se.  The  questions  of 
change  came  ab.out  almost  as  a  byproduct. 
These  questions  have  always  been  below  the 
surface  and  have  never  been  consciously 
rationalized.  Until  we  do  come  to  grips  with 
some  of  these  questions,  I  am  convinced  that 
wc  will  continue  to  drift,  in  this  country,  on 
what  might  be  termed  an  uncharted  course 
with  these  things  taking  effect  as  a  result  of 
certain  specific  problems. 

This  is  an  example  I  give  to  you  of  why 
I  think  we  need  the  form  and  type  of  dis- 


cussion that  can  be  handled  in  the  type  of 
conference  I   am  proposing. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  wanted 
to  b.old  a  new  type  of  conference— a  con- 
ference which  would  concern  itself  primarily 
with  the  wider  aims  of  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion. It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference  should 
not  have  to  consider  specific  proposals  for 
constitutional  change.  If  such  changes  do 
prove  to  be  necessary  they  can  be  discussed 
at  subsequent  conferences— conferences  which 
I  hope  will  result  from  our  opening  dis- 
cussions and  which  can  deal  with  the  more 
specific  prolilems  that  these  discussions  will 
bring  about. 

Last  October  an  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded to  govern  federal-provincial  fiscal 
arrangements  for  the  next  two  years.  Thus 
I  should  like  also,  because  that  arrangement 
was  reached— whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
now  does  not  matter,  the  fact  that  does  mat- 
ter is,  that  our  fiscal  arrangements,  federally 
and  provincially,  are  settled  for  a  two-year 
period;  thus  we  can  exclude  a  discussion  of 
financial  matters  from   this   conference. 

By  excluding  fiscal  matters,  matters  of 
money,  I  hope  we  can  avoid  the  atmosphere 
of  bickering  that  we  all  know  is  too  Hkely 
to  accompany  financial  discussions:  It  seems 
that  when  we  are  discussing  financial  matters 
we  drift  into  an  atmosphere  of  bickering  and 
we  do  not  look  at  the  broader  issues.  I  sup- 
I5ose   this  is  purely  human   nature. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It 
happens  in  the  best  of  famiHes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  happens  in  the  best 
of  families,  as  tlie  hon.  member  says,  but 
here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  exclude  the 
financial  discussion  and  to  limit  our  discus- 
sion to  these  broader  aims  of  our  Confedera- 
tion. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  use  this  two-year 
breathing  space  to  good  advantage.  It  was 
when  we  had  concluded  that  two-year 
arrangement  I  first  made  the  suggestion  that 
a  conference  of  this  t>'pe  could  and  should  be 
held,  because  we  would  be  able  to  put  the 
financial  matters  to  one  side  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Money  is  the 
main   problem,   how   can   you   avoid   it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  undoubtedly  be 

back  to  discuss  fiscal  arrangements,  because 
this  agreement  lasts  for  only  two  years,  but 
for  the  two-year  period  it  is  settled  and  we 
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know  where  we  are  going  and  we  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  I  think  we  can  easily 
disregard  the  money  aspect  of  this  for  the 
present. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  to  welcome  a 
conference  at  this  particular  time.  Many  of 
the  problems  have  not  yet  come  to  a  head 
and  we  are  still  able  to  discuss  them  in  a 
calm  and  objective  manner  that  will  not  be 
possible  if  we  wait  until  a  crisis  is  upon  us. 
A  conference  at  this  time  does  not  have  to 
operate  under  the  pressure  of  being  forced  to 
reach  a  set  of  decisions.  A  conference  of  this 
type  can  be  simply  a  forum  for  discussion  and 
an  exchange  of  views  between  all  the  people 
of  Canada. 

I  would  say  a  conference  of  this  type  can 
be  of  double  value.  First  it  allows  the  federal 
and  the  provincial  governments  to  come  to- 
gether to  initiate  discussion  among  themselves 
concerning  the  fundamental  issues  that  each 
government  must  face;  because  we  must  face 
these  issues,  we  cannot  avoid  them.  Such  an 
exercise  will  be  of  value  to  all  of  the  govern- 
ments involved  in  that  it  will  allow  them  to 
gain  a  wider  understanding  of  each  other's 
difficulties. 

Second,  a  conference  of  this  type  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  general  public  in  that 
it  will  acquaint  them  with  these  diflBculties, 
provide  them  with  important  background 
information,  and  allow  our  own  people  to 
begin  forming  some  of  their  own  opinions 
about  what  is  going  on  in  our  country,  what 
should  go  on  in  our  country  and  what  they, 
as  individuals,  want  done  in  our  country. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  already,  by  merely 
placing  this  resolution  on  the  order  paper, 
we  have  generated  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion not  only  in  this  province  but  in  other 
provinces.  We  have  already  achieved,  in  my 
opinion,  some  very  worthwhile  results.  People 
have  had  to  examine  the  proposition. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
receive  universal  acclaim.  I  was  quite  cer- 
tain there  would  be  those  who  would  object, 
but  nonetheless  we  are  doing  something,  we 
have  started  the  discussion  which  in  my 
opinion  is  so  very  necessary. 

It  has  given  us,  too,  a  means  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  our  people  the  background 
studies  that  have  been  done  in  this  province. 
We  have  tabled  here  three  volumes  of  back- 
ground studies  done  by  some  of  the  ablest 
academic  brains  we  have  in  Ontario  without 
regard  to  any  political  persuasion.  These 
men  have  given  of  their  time  and  talents  on 
behalf    of    their    country    and    their    fellow 


Canadians.  We  are  able  now  to  place  this 
information  in  the  hands  of  our  people  so 
that  they  may  understand  what  is  involved,  so 
that  they  may  see  what  decisions  are  going 
to  be  made  which  will  aflFect  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children  in  the  years  that 
lie   ahead. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Ontario  overstepped  its  jvirisdiction  in 
proposing  to  host  a  Confederation  of  tomor- 
row conference.  I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  I  think  any  view  such  as 
that  is  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  what 
we   are   proposing   to   do. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  this  conference 
is  not  to  be  one  where  firm  decisions  con- 
cerning changes  in  our  federal  system  will 
be  taken,  but  it  will  be  rather  a  forum  for 
discussion,  the  beginning  of  a  dialogue  in 
which  all  the  governments  of  Canada  will  be 
invited  to  participate.  There  is  no  precedent 
for  this  type  of  conference;  and  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  there  being  no  precedent, 
there  is  no  traditional  restriction  as  to  who 
may  act  as  host  for  a  meeting  such  as  this. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Well  this  is 
a  shift! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No.    No  shift  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes!  The  Prime  Minister 
earlier  said  there  was  a  precedent  in  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  going  to  deal  with 
that  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  just  want  the  Prime  Minister 
to  note  that  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  change. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  change  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  needs  to  be  emphasized. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  in  any  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  might  ask  why  we  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  would  oflFer  our  services  as 
host  to  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference. I  would  remind  the  hon.  member,  as 
he  has  reminded  me  of  course,  that  Ontario 
occupies  a  very  important  historical  place  in 
our  Confederation.  We  sent  representatives 
to  Charlottetown  in  1864,  and  to  Quebec 
City  to  negotiate  terms  on  which  the  present 
federation  was  formed.  Historically  we  have 
always  played  our  part  in  the  development 
of  our  country  and  it  seemed  only  fitting— and 
I  think  it  is  only  fitting— that  Ontario  should 
again  take  an  active  role  when  it  is  obvious 
some  action  is  needed. 
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What  is  wrong  with  Ontario  stepping  forth 
and  saying,  "Let  us  do  this"? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  thing  wrong 
with  it  is  it  should  have  been  done  earlier. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Prime  Minister  has  quite 
an  ally  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as 
I  have  stood  in  my  place  right  here,  I  have 
heard,  time  after  time,  "We  should  have 
done  it  sooner." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  side  are  the  Liberals 
on  when  the  future  of  Canada  is  the  issue? 
That  is  what  we  would  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  going  to  find 
out  in  a  few  minutes  what  side  they  are  on, 
we  do  not  know  yet,  but  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  in  Ontario,  and  to  take  this  initiative,  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  This  is  our 
traditional  role  in  Canada  and  we  intend  to 
play  our  part. 

There  is  another  very  important  justifica- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  for  a  province  to  do 
this,  particularly  Ontario.  A  well-known 
theme  in  Canadian  federal  history  has  been 
the  efforts  of  the  province  of  Quebec  to  re- 
tain for  itself  as  wide  a  jurisdiction  as  is 
possible.  The  past  seven  years  have  seen 
rapid  changes  which  at  times  have  exacer- 
bated relations  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  Quebec.  We  know.  We  have  been 
present.  We  have  seen  these  exchanges  and 
these  confrontations. 

During  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  call  from  many  Quebec  spokesmen,  both 
public  and  private,  representing  a  wide 
variety  and  divergence  of  opinion  for  changes, 
or  at  least  a  review,  of  the  federal  system. 
The  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  province 
calling  a  conference  of  this  type  is  that  it 
will  diminish  the  friction  that  sometimes  de- 
veloped at  federal-provincial  conferences.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  aspect  to  this 
whole  matter.  We  should  be  able,  as  a  prov- 
ince, to  develop  an  atmosphere,  in  a  confer- 
ence of  this  type,  which  would  be  conducive 
to  quiet  contemplation  of  these  matters,  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere  in  which  we  will  not 
have  some  of  the  confrontations  of  the  past. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  bind  Quebec 
and  Ontario  together— our  geography,  our 
geographic  closeness  for  one  thing— we  are 
side  by  side  with  one  another.  Our  size  and 
similarity  of  problems.  Because  our  prob- 
lems are  very  similar,  mean  that  we  have 
much    in    common    with    the    province     of 


Quebec,  and  I  do  not  think  I  presume  too 
much  when  I  say  that  Ontario  has  a  special 
role  to  play  as  an  outstanding  and  an  under- 
standing interpreter  of  the  views  of  Quebec 
to  some  of  the  other  parts  of  Canada. 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticism  that  is  being 
raised  and  I  would  like  to  allay  some  of  the 
suspicions  I  have  heard  recently  expressed— 
that  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  joining  to- 
gether in  some  sort  of  power  play  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  terms  of  our  Confedera- 
tion, that  these  two  provinces  may  desire. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  There  is  no  Ontario-Quebec  axis. 
The  suspicions  are  false.  They  have  no  basis 
in  fact.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear  indeed. 

We  suggested  this  conference  because  it 
will  allow  Canadians  from  every  part  of  the 
country  to  come  together  and  to  discuss  their 
problems  in  the  widest  possible  context.  I 
think  it  is  true  that  Canadians  are  not  particu- 
larly well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of 
the  regions  of  the  country  other  than  those  in 
which  they  live. 

It  is  diflBcult  for  our  people  to  travel  across 
this  enormous  country;  this  will  be  one  of 
the  great  virtues  of  Expo  as  I  see  it,  in  that 
it  will  draw  people  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
into  Quebec  province  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  there  will  be  many  Canadians  who  will 
visit  Quebec  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

This  is  a  natural  result  of  our  geography. 
We  are  a  huge  country  and  we  need  to  bring 
our  people  together  to  understand  one  another 
and  to  understand  the  regional  problems  as 
they  exist. 

At  this  Confederation  of  tomorrow  confer- 
ence, Canadians  from  the  eastern  provinces, 
the  western  provinces,  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
as  well  as  those  representing  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, will  all  have  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a 
more  precise  description  of  the  subjects  with 
which  I  would  like  to  see  the  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference  deal.  An  agenda 
which  gives  an  opportunity  to  each  of  our 
governments  to  explore  broad  areas  of  con- 
cern to  it  in  a  constructive  manner  is  essen- 
tial, both  to  the  success  of  the  conference, 
and  to  ensure  that  governments  in  Canada 
will  want  to  participate  in  it.  I  would  hope 
that  all  governments  would  want  to  take  some 
part. 

For  this  reason,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
main  topics  that  might  be  dealt  with  at  this 
conference,  but  I  would  also  like  to  leave  it 
open  to  other  governments  to  suggest  topics 
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they  would  like  to  see  added,  of  which  I  may 
not  have  thought. 

Preparation  of  an  agenda  for  a  conference 
such  as  this  depends,  in  part,  on  whether  this 
is  to  be  one  conference,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series.  My  own  desire  is  that  this 
conference  must  be  only  the  first,  in  which 
the  stage  will  be  set  for  more  specific  discus- 
sions as  time  goes  on. 

Yet  at  this  point  I  cannot  predict  the 
desires  of  my  fellow  Premiers,  nor  would  I 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  lay  out  the  agenda 
for  a  series  of  conferences  that  might  extend 
over  a  period  years.  These  will  be  worked 
out  as  we  go  along.  I  hope  we  will  all  be 
able  to  agree  on  both  the  desirability  and 
form  of  future  meetings  after  we  have  met 
this  year. 

If  this  conference  is  to  be  the  curtain- 
raiser,  then  it  must  deal  with  broad  topics, 
within  which  more  specific  proposals  can  be 
discussed  at  some  later  time.  My  initial  sug- 
gestion, which  I  make  to  you  today,  is  for 
four  broad  subject  areas. 

First,  I  should  like  to  see  us  review  the 
ways  in  which  we  believe  our  present  federal 
system  is  not  working  properly.  In  other 
words,  what  are  the  things  in  our  present 
federal  system  that  we  find  to  be  not  suitable 
to  us?  In  this  way,  we  should  be  able  to  pin- 
point some  areas  where  constructive  pro- 
posals for  change  can  later  be  made. 

Second,  in  a  somewhat  more  positive  vein, 
I  should  like  to  see  us  devote  some  time  to 
the  broad  objectives  we  think  our  federation, 
should  be  striving  to  achieve.  In  other  words, 
what  are  we  after;  what  is  the  goal,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  think  our  country  should  be 
heading?  This  matter,  in  my  view,  should  be 
given  very  close  attention. 

Third,  and  somewhat  more  specifically,  I 
should  like  to  see  some  time  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  machinery  and  structure 
of  federal-provincial  and  interprovincial  rela- 
tions in  Canada.  As  we  all  are  aware,  the 
federal-provincial  conference  has  grown  some- 
thing like  Topsy. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  specifically 
planned  as  a  form  of  consultation  between 
governments.  It  has  developed  on  a  com- 
pletely ad  hoc  basis  and,  I  think,  this  whole 
area  is  one  that  could  well  receive  some  very 
close  scrutiny  and  very  close  study. 

And  fourth,  I  think  we  should  discuss 
the  role  we  see  for  the  English  and  French 
languages  in  this  country,  and  the  way  in 
which   govenmients   can  help   to   provide   a 


solution  to  the  crucial  question  of  English- 
French  relations  in  Canada. 

In  a  certain  sense,  these  last  two  ques- 
tions are  but  part  of  the  first  two,  and,  there- 
fore, should  perhaps  logically  arise  in  the 
broader  discussion.  But  I  suggest  they  are 
specific  topics  in  their  own  right,  because  I 
think  they  may  help  us  distinguish  between 
issues  which  all  too  often  have  become 
hopelessly  entangled. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  a  distinct  set  of  prob- 
lems in  Canada  which  are  a  direct  result 
of  Canada  being  a  federal  country.  These 
problems  of  federal-provincial  and  inter- 
provincial relations  are  common  to  most 
federal  states  and  the  development  of  an 
efficient  machinery  for  solving  them  must  be 
a  priority  matter. 

If  we  were  to  solve  some  of  the  most 
urgent  of  these  problems  of  intergovernmental 
relations,  I  am  convinced  that  many  ques- 
tions, which,  we  think,  fall  under  the  other 
category  of  English-French  problems,  would 
perhaps  turn  out  not  to  be  problems  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  fundamental 
problem,  in  Canada,  of  French  Canadian 
nationalism  which  must  be  tackled  urgently 
by  a  searching  examination  of  the  place  of 
the  two  basic  cultural  groups  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  problem  with  which  we  must  deal. 

The  first  topic,  "How  is  the  present  federal 
system  not  working,"  might  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  of  the  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  to  outline  briefly 
the  role  which  it  feels  the  current  division 
of  powers,  structure  and  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  Canada  create  problems  for  it— 
these  problems  will  be  different  from  one 
province  to  another— and  how  the  current 
system  may  fail  to  promote  the  most  effective 
operation  of  the  country  and  the  feeling  that 
we  all  do  belong  in  the  same  country.  These 
are  the  things  we  are  after. 

This  kind  of  agenda  item  runs  the  risk  of 
opening  the  conference  to  a  restatement  of 
financial  and  other  problems  which  the  pro- 
vincial govenmients  have  had  to  repeat  all  too 
often  in  the  recent  series  of  federal-provincial 
conferences.  However,  as  I  said  earlier,  by 
specifically  excluding  fiscal  and  financial  prob- 
lems from  consideration,  I  hope  we  can 
avoid  any  possibility  of  the  conference  turn- 
ing into  a  cataloguing  of  provincial  griev- 
ances against  the  federal  government,  because 
that,  of  course,  we  do  not  want. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment be  represented  at  this  conference 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  its  delegation  to  come  and  be  faced 
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with  a  complete  barrage  of  provincial  criti- 
cism. I  think  we  must  be  very  careful  to 
ensure  that  this  does  not  happen. 

What  I  do  hope  discussion  on  this  agenda 
item  will  accomplish,  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  feehngs  towards  Canada  of 
the  different  regions  of  the  country  itself. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  feel- 
ings of  dissatisfaction  in  Quebec  with  the 
current  situation  and  a  major  objective  of 
change  in  Canada  must  be  to  encourage 
Quebeckers  to  feel  they  are  at  home  as  Cana- 
dians in  Canada.  They  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  completely  at  home  in  the 
framework  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  very  patronizing  remark 
alxAit  a  nation  state  next  door.  Why  should 
they  not  feel  at  home?  They  occupy  one 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out.  I  am  trying  to  make  sure 
I  will. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  you  read  much  more  from 
Forsey  that  you  published,  they  will  not  feel 
at  home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  it 
very  clear  when  we  distributed  those  papers, 
that  they  are  background  studies;  they  do 
not  represent  the  position  of  this  government. 
I  made  this  very  clear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  were  there  three  by 
Forsey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  must  have  both  sides 
of  these  situations  if  we  are  to  have  an 
examination. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Both  sides? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  a  word  from  Dr.  Conway. 
Not  a  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  From  whom? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Dr.  John  Conway,  he  is  on 
\'our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  know  Dr.  Conway. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  a  word  of  the  other  side 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  is  free  to  make  any 
comment  he  likes.   I  do  not  control- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  wondered. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  control  the 
function  of  that  committee.  In  broader  aspect, 
I  have  asked  them  to  carry  out  these  studies 
and  I  am  quite  sure  Dr.  Conway  will  feel 
free  to  speak  for  himself  when  he  considers 
the  moment  effective  or  opportune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  achieve  some 
of  these  ends  that  I  am  looking  towards,  we 
must  have  a  very  deep  understanding  of  the 
feelings  of  Canadians  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
We  must  give  all  parts  of  Canada  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  any  grievances  they  may 
think  they  have. 

When  I  mentioned  the  evolution  of  shared 
cost  programmes,  and  showed  how  the 
changes  had  occurred  in  the  development  of 
tliese  programmes,  I  touched  on  another  prob- 
lem which  I  hope  could  be  brought  up  again 
in  discussion  of  the  first  agenda  item.  I 
am  referring  to  the  very  broad  range  of 
fnnctions  which  individual  provinces  are  cap- 
able, or  desirous,  of  undertaking. 

Obviously,  some  provinces  are  more  cap- 
able and  more  desirous  of  taking  action  in 
certain  fields  than  are  others.  Recent  dis- 
cussions of  securities  legislation— the  regula- 
tion of  financial  institutions  —  for  example, 
would  indicate  that  this  area  is  a  matter 
of  pressing  concern  to  two  or  three  of  the 
larger  provinces— all  of  which  have  the  admin- 
istrative capability  of  expanding  their  present 
activities  in  this  area. 

A  number  of  the  smaller  provinces  on  the 
other  hand,  have  very  little  reason  to  estab- 
lish an  elaborate  system  of  inspection  and 
control  over  financial  institutions,  and,  in 
any  case,  would  probably  prefer  that  this  be 
a  matter  for  the  federal  government. 

Much  of  the  same  prevails  for  a  subject 
like  the  regulation  of  private  pension  plans, 
a  subject  on  which  Ontario  has  convened 
several  federal-provincial  and  interprovincial 
meetings.  Is  it  reasonable  in  this  type  of 
sophisticated  field,  the  pension  field,  to  expect 
for  instance,  that  a  small  province  like  Prince 
Edward  Island  should  estal)lish  a  commission, 
and  hire  actuaries,  to  regulate  the  very  small 
nnni])cr  of  pension  plans  l)eing  administered 
in  that  province? 

It  would  be  instructive  to  discuss  the 
(  xtent  to  which  different  provinces  feel  that 
the  federal  power  to  maintain  an  integrated 
economy  is  eroded  by  independent  provincial 
action  in  some  of  the  newer  and  more 
sophisticated  fields  of  government  endeavour. 

Do  other  provinces  feel  that  all  provinces 
should  administer  the  same  range  of  func- 
tions, or  do  they  feel  that  this  may  put 
them  in  too  much  of  a  straitjacket?  Is  there 
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room  for  delegation  of  powers  to  the  federal 
government  by  individual  provinces,  as  was 
suggested  in  the  draft  of  the  Fulton-Favreau 
formula?  To  what  extent  do  some  of  the 
smaller  provinces  feel  that  they  can  band 
together  to  administer,  jointly,  subjects  which 
may  be  too  large  and  complex  for  each  to 
administer  separately? 

These  kind  of  questions,  which  may  come 
up  during  a  discussion  of  problems  of  the 
current  federal  system,  lead  automatically 
into  the  second  item  on  the  agenda— the 
aims  and  objectives  we  would  like  to  see  for 
our  federation.  I  would  hope  that  delegates 
who  may,  vmder  the  first  topic,  want  to  em- 
phasize some  of  the  factors  which  tend  to 
diminish  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  would,  under  the 
s?cond  topic,  suggest  ways  in  which  such 
loyalty  and  attachment  could  be  strengthened. 

I  would  hope  also  that  delegates  to  the 
conference  could,  under  this  topic,  describe 
in  liroad  terms  the  place  which  they  see  for 
the  two  official  languages  in  this  country. 

Some  discussion  might  also  be  generated  in 
the  area  of  biculturalism  or  multiculturalism. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  views  on  the 
role  of  governments  in  Canada  on  the  peren- 
nial Question  of  our  relationships  with  the 
United  States. 

How  can  governments  help  in  maintaining 
economic  progress  and  competitiveness  in 
income  levels  vis-a-vis  our  neighbours  to 
the  south,  while  at  the  same  time,  maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  our  political  indepen- 
dence? Should  we  be  aiming  for  a  gradual 
adaptation  of  our  federal  structure  and  in- 
stitutions to  changing  conditions  and  de- 
mands, or  should  we  set  as  a  goal,  a  fresh 
start  for  Canada,  with  a  new  constitution  and 
a  new  affirmation  of  our  objectives? 

If  the  first  topic  has  the  danger  of  provok- 
ing a  negative  discussion,  the  second  may 
have  the  danger  of  producing  a  discussion 
which  is  too  generalized  to  be  constructive. 
For  this  reason,  I  added  the  third  and  fourth 
topics  which  might  help  to  bring  the  dis- 
cussion down  to  earth. 

The  third  topic— the  machinery  of  federal- 
provincial  and  interprovincial  relations— is  a 
subject  already  on  the  agenda  of  the  tax 
structure  committee.  The  institute  of  inter- 
governmental relations  at  Queen's  University 
was  commissioned  by  the  tax  structure  com- 
mittee to  produce  a  report  by  the  end  of  this 
summer  on  the  machinery  for  promoting 
intergovernmental  coordination  of  fiscal  and 
financial  policy. 


By  the  time  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference  is  convened,  this  report  may  be 
available  and  may  form  part  of  the  basis  for 
a  discussion.  The  topic  I  have  suggested,  how- 
ever, is  wider  and  would  cover  methods  of  co- 
ordinating all  spheres  of  government  activity. 
Here  we  might  discuss  the  shortcomings  and 
successes  of  federal-provincial  conferences; 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  permanent  federal- 
provincial  secretariat;  the  possibility  of  more 
binding  interprovincial  arrangements;  and 
ways  in  which  "prior  consultation"  could 
truly  become  more  than  "prior  notification". 

The  fourth  topic,  French-English  relations 
in  Canada,  is  a  topic  like  the  others  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  a  series  of  conferences 
in  itself.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  useful  to 
have  it  on  the  agenda  both  because  it  is 
so  crucial  to  the  future  of  Canadian  federal- 
ism, and  because  it  is  time  that  a  stock- 
taking was  made  of  developments  in  this  area 
within  the  last  year  or  two. 

For  example,  so  far  this  year.  New  Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  have  all 
announced  changes  in  practice  relating  to  the 
use  of  French  or  French  language  education. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  review  present 
policies  and  intentions  in  the  light  of  overall 
goals,  particularly  if  the  first  volume  of  the 
report  of  the  Royal  commission  on  bilingu- 
alism  and  biculturalism  is  available  at  that 
time. 

In  our  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  approximately 
one-third  of  cur  people  speak  French,  centred 
primarily  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  only  in  Quebec  can  the 
French  Canadian  be  himself.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  whole  Canadian 
dilemma  which  requires  our  immediate,  and 
very   steadfast,    concern. 

I  have  stated  before  and  I  should  like  to 
state  again  tliat  I  am  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  cultural  quality  is  the  basis 
upon  which  Canada  is  formed.  This  country 
is  a  bi-national  state,  founded  in  1867  by  the 
fathers  of  Confederation,  who  clearly  recog- 
nized that  this  was  not  to  be  a  purely 
English-speaking  country. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  Canada, 
being  in  North  America  where  the  dominant 
language  is  English,  should  aim  to  inhibit 
the  use  of  French,  and  become  more  and 
more  English  in  all  ways.  There  are  others 
who  seek  to  create  a  French-speaking  ghetto 
beyond  which  no  French  could  be  used. 
Neither  of  these  suggestions  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  becoming  in  any  sense  the  policy 
of  this   country. 
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What  we  must  seek  to  ensure  is  that, 
wherever  possible,  French  can  be  used  in  all 
federal  governmental  departments  and  agen- 
cies. In  all  provinces  where  there  are  appre- 
ciable groups  of  French-speaking  Canadians, 
provision  must  be  made  to  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  their  own  language. 
This  government  is  addressing  itself  to  this 
problem— the  whole  question  of  bihngual  edu- 
cation in  Ontario— and  we  want  Franco- 
Ontarians  to  feel  that  they  can  be  themselves 
here,  and  that  this  is  their  province  as  well 
as  anyone  else's. 

And  we  must,  I  think  all  English  Cana- 
dians must— ask  ourselves  if  over  the  years, 
we  have  been  quite  as  fair  and  as  just  to  our 
French-speaking  minorities  outside  Quebec, 
as  the  French  Canadians  have  been  to  the 
English-speaking  minority  in  Quebec  prov- 
ince. I  do  not  wish  to  paint  any  sombre 
picture  of  the  past,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  can  do  many  things  to  remedy 
this  situation  today. 

This  aspect  inevitably  leads  us  to  the 
question  of  means.  How  can  we  in  Canada 
ensure  that  English-  and  French-speaking 
Canadians  will  have  similar  opportunities  to 
grow  and  to  express  themselves?  Surely  we 
have  100  years  of  common  endeavour  behind 
us  and  there  are  many  alternatives,  and  many 
options  open  to  us  if  we  will  examine  them 
and  take  action. 

We  have  heard  of  the  associate  states,  we 
have  heard  of  special  status  cooperative  fed- 
eralism. And  no  doubt  there  will  be  other 
ideas  advanced,  and  other  propositions  will 
be  put  forward.  We  must  ask  ourselves,  "Are 
formal  constitutional  changes  really  necessary 
or  would  adjustments  and  amendments  serve 
us  just  as  well?" 

We  do  not,  at  any  time,  close  the  door  on 
change  in  itself.  If  we  find  through  the  dis- 
cussions and  deliberations  I  am  suggesting, 
that  changes  are  necessary,  then  we  will,  of 
course,  sit  down  and  work  the  changes  out. 
However,  I  think  we  must  be  very  clear  as  to 
what  we  are  doing,  why  we  are  doing  it, 
and  where  it  will  lead  us.  This  is  why  we 
must  give  these  matters  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  discussion. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  the  form  which  this  conference 
will  take.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  any  way 
dogmatic  about  the  composition  of  delega- 
tions, the  method  of  participation,  the  place 
or  the  exact  tioie.  I  think  we  will  have  to  be 
specific  on  some  matters  of  administration, 
but  as  I  say,  we  will  not  be  in  any  way 
dogmatic. 


I  would  hope  to  send  invitations  to  the  con- 
ference, after  the  conclusion  of  this  debate, 
to  the  government  of  Canada  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  provinces.  I  have  chosen  this 
method  of  inviting  other  governments  because 
I  do  not  want  the  conference  to  be  thought 
of  solely  as  a  meeting  place  of  heads  of 
government.  It  has  been  indicated  to  me  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  might  feel 
that  he  would  not  wish  to  attend.  I  would 
issue  an  invitation  to  his  government,  and 
to  the  governments  of  the  other  provinces, 
and  each  goverrmient  can  decide  for  itself 
how  it  would  care  to  deal  with  it. 

If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  any  head  of 
government  does  not  find  it  possible  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  I  should  be  most  happy 
if  a  delegation  from  his  government  could 
be  sent.  This  form  of  invitation,  I  would  sug- 
gest, would  permit  each  government  to  make 
its  own  decision  on  the  composition  of  its 
own  delegation.  I  would  envisage  that  dele- 
gations could  include  not  only  politicians,  but 
also  senior  civil  servants  and  outside  experts, 
if  these  are  considered  necessary  by  the  par- 
ticular government  involved. 

I  would  suggest  that,  from  its  own  delega- 
tion, each  government  would  choose  spokes- 
men who  would  be  the  actual  participants  in 
discussion.  This  is  not  meant  to  restrict  any 
delegation  from  eflFectively  using  members 
other  than  its  spokesmen.  Each  government 
would  be  quite  free  to  decide  who,  in  the 
delegation,  would  make  contributions  on  in- 
dividual subjects. 

For  example,  it  might  be  that  some  govern- 
ments would  wish  to  have  outside  experts 
present  their  views  in  more  technical  areas. 
However,  we  must  find  some  means  of  keep- 
ing the  discussion  under  control  and  I  would 
suggest  that  this  control  could  be  achieved 
by  limiting  the  number  of  participants  in 
the  actual  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  construc- 
tive suggestions  which  were  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  I  was  unfortunately, 
not  in  the  House  when  he  spoke  in  the 
Budget  debate,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  his  remarks  and  some  of  the  ideas 
he  put  forward  might  very  well  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  final  format. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Human  axis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Have  we  got  an  axis? 
I  like  a  good  idea  and  I  do  not  care  where 
it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Sopha:  So  rare  from  him.    So  rare. 
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Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):   I  would  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  I  would 
say  thiSj  in  regard  to  the  hon.  member's  com- 
ments: I  think,  perhaps,  our  aim  in  the  first 
conference  might  be  somewhat  more  limited 
than  his  conception  was.  I  would  see  this 
first  conference  lasting  probably  not  more 
than  two  days  and,"  I  would  think,  there 
cannot  be  a  better  place  to  have  it  than  in 
the  capital  city  of  Ontario,  right  here  in 
Toronto. 

I  would  think  that  such  subsequent  con- 
ferences could  be  devoted  to  more  specific 
issues,  and  could  take  on,  perhaps,  more  of 
a  seminar  form.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
go  all  tlie  way  with  a  "teach-in",  as  was 
suggested.  However,  I  do  agree  with  the 
hon.  member  that  through  the  medium  of 
these  discussions  between  governments  on 
the  future  of  our  country,  we  should  be  at- 
tempting to  create  an  understanding  and 
active  interest  in  the  problems  of  Confedera- 
tion in  the  public  at  large.  This  is  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  operation. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  stress,  again,  that  this  conference  should 
be  one  where  positions  are  explored,  but  not 
stated.  I  would  like  to  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  individual  governments  are  forced  to 
take  firm  positions.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
after.  What  the  country  needs  now,  is  a 
much  fuller  discussion  of  the  basic  principles 
on  which  the  second  century  of  Confederation 
should  be  based.  I  would  ask  you  all  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  so  that  we  may  move 
ahead  in  this  next  very  important  step  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  Prime  Minister  going  to  give  any  answers 
to  the  questions  he  has  put  to  us?  I  want  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  a  formal  debate  of  this 
type,  questions  are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  sin- 
cere assurance,  when  I  speak  as  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  that  our  interests  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  nation  are  as  manifest,  and  I 
hope  as  obvious,  as  the  interest  of  any  citizen 
in  the  province  of  Ontario— and  for  any 
member  of  the  House  to  question  these  by 
interjection,  or  by  formal  means,  is  surely 
doing  us  an  injustice. 

It  is  not  my  responsibility  to  speak  for  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  House;  I  know  a 
good  many  of  them  will  be  taking  part  in  the 


discussion  this  afternoon,  but  there  surely  is 
no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that  everyone 
here,  speaking  for  their  constituents,  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  development  of  our  Con- 
federation, the  lessons  that  history  provides, 
and  the  fact  that  as  we  approach  our  second 
century,  it  is  with  confidence  and  a  high  heart 
that  this  century  approaching  will  be  the  ful- 
filment of  some  of  the  grandest  dreams  that 
we,  as  Canadians  or  human  beings,  have  ever 
had,  and  that  any  conference  where  men  of 
good-will  sit  down  in  Centennial  year,  or  at 
any  other  time,  is  bound  to  be  of  value.  For 
that  reason,  we  support  its  principle. 

It  appears  to  me  also,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  in  bringing  to  our  attention  recent 
historic  developments  of  shifts  in  policy  gov- 
erning federal-provincial  relationships,  has 
done  us  a  great  service.  He  has  often  taken 
other  opportunities  to  draw  to  our  mind  that 
our  history  extends  beyond  a  century,  and 
that  this  is  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
ing of  government— though  it  was  not,  in  the 
first  case,  responsible  government— to  this  part 
of  what  we  could  call,  broadly,  British  North 
America. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  recount  to  you,  sir, 
or  to  the  House,  the  lessons  of  this  historical 
past  as  I  see  it,  but  one  part  of  this  surely 
has  bearing  on  one  of  the  problems  that  faces 
us  as  we  go  forward  to  a  series  of  conferences 
as  outlined  by  the  Prime  Minister  this  after- 
noon. That  is  the  period  following  Lord 
Durham's  report  when  in  1841  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  put  to- 
gether to  form  the  United  Province  of  Can- 
ada. In  order  to  accommodate  the  regional 
differences,  it  was  found  necessary  and  politic 
to  move  the  capital  of  the  colony— and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  name  of  it— from  time  to  time. 
For  a  period  of  years  it  would  be  in  Toronto, 
it  was  then  moved  to  Quebec  City,  back  to 
Kingston  and  then  to  Montreal— where  I 
understand  in  1848  or  1849  they  burned  the 
Parliament  buildings  down.  But  that  is  an- 
other story. 

I  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  the 
accommodation  and  the  elimination  of  pre- 
judice that  must  have  taken  place  when  the 
members  in  those  days  came  from  their  vari- 
ous constituencies— all  of  which  would  surely 
be  best  described  as  backwoods  constituencies 
by  our  understanding  of  the  term  now— com- 
ing to  Parliament  of  the  day  with  all  of  the 
prejudices  associated  with  inadequate  educa- 
tion, inadequate  communication,  and  perhaps 
the  prejudices  associated  with  religious  fer- 
vour that  approached  a  narrowness  that  we  do 
not  often  recognize  today. 
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When  we  think  of  the  Protestant  Orange- 
men meeting  with  the  French  Roman  Cath- 
ohcs  and  working  out  their  positions  of 
difference  with  some  breadth  and  depth  of 
humanity,  even  though  they  say  the  debates 
were  really  something  to  behold,  as  recently 
reported  in  one  of  the  Toronto  papers,  this  is 
an  example  of  a  lesson  for  all  of  us,  whether 
we  are  Parliamentarians  or  simply  citizens  of 
our  nation. 

Even  in  these  troubled  times  some  of  the 
problems  that  were  well  known  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces are  still  unresolved.  But  they  were  able 
to  cope  with  them  in  those  days  and  move 
forward  putting  political  differences  aside, 
and  melding  together  the  colonies  of  British 
North  America  by  Confederation  and  form 
a  new  nation. 

The  new  nation  has  been  successful,  more 
or  less,  for  a  century.  We  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  new  developments  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  support  the  principle  that 
has  been  put  before  us  today  in  the  resolution. 
Now  I  would  say  further  that  a  heavy 
responsibility  will  rest  on  the  participants  in 
such  a  conference.  Individually  they  must 
take  into  account  and  give  representation  to 
the  interests  and  views  of  their  particular 
electorates.  Collectively  they  must  work 
towards  a  position  which  will  meet  the  inter- 
ests and  desires  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  Their 
ultimate  responsibility  therefore  will  be  to 
speak  not  for  their  regions  but  for  Canada. 
Their  final  objectives  and  dominating  prin- 
ciple must  be  the  good  of  a  united  and  strong 
country. 

At  any  one  point  in  time  people  tend  to 
believe  their  problems  are  new  and  crucial 
and  unique,  but  that  of  course  is  not  so. 
The  problems  of  today  have  their  roots  in 
the  past.  Our  current  governmental  prob- 
lems are  not  unique,  they  are  rather  the  pres- 
ent manifestation  of  a  tension  that  has  dom- 
inated our  public  life  in  Ontario  for  175  years. 
Debate  over  the  proper  allocation  of 
responsibility  between  the  regional  and  cen- 
tral governments  has  been  a  recurring  thing 
in  the  history  of  our  nation.  It  was  a  major 
concern  indeed  to  the  fathers  of  Confedera- 
tion in  their  debates  dviring  the  mid-1860's. 
There  were  pressing  and  practical  reasons  for 
uniting  the  British  colonies  of  North  America— 
tlie  desire  to  expand  the  economic  base  of  the 
colonies,  the  challenge  of  developing  the 
west,  the  fear  of  American  mihtary  power 
which  was  very  real  then,  the  political  pres- 
sures coming  from  the  British  government 
itself. 


There  was   therefore  an  essential  unity  of 
purpose,  but  there  was  also  a  concern  to  pro- 
tect local  and  regional  interests.    In  dividing 
legislative  authority  between  the  federal  and 
provincial    levels,    the    framers    of    the    The 
British    North    America    Act    placed    in    the 
hands  of  the  central  government  the  responsi- 
bilities for  defence,  communications  and  inte- 
grated economic  development.    According  to 
Professor  D.  V.  Smiley,  and  I  quote  from  him: 
Apart  from  the  physcial  defence  of  the 
colonies,  the  overriding  aim  of  the  fathers 
of    Confederation,    and    more    particularly 
those  from  the  United  Canadas,  was  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  an  integrated  economic 
unit  in  the  northern  half  of  the  continent 
and  the  dominion  was  given  the  legislative 
powers  and  revenue  sources  deemed  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  success  of  this  venture. 

All  local  concerns,  matters  that  touched  on 
social,  family  educational  and  municipal 
affairs,  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prov- 
incial Legislatures.  To  quote  Professor  Smiley 
once   again: 

The  broad  solution  was  to  entrust  the 
dominion  with  the  authority  believed  neces- 
sary to  effective  military  defence  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  in  respect  to  which 
no  cultural  cleavages  were  anticipated, 
while  the  provinces  would  have  the  juris- 
diction over  those  classes  of  subjects  where 
legislation  would  have  a  direct  cultural 
incidence. 

The  people  of  Upper  Canada,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  much  as  they  wanted  the  right  to  decide 
on  their  own  educational  and  property  mat- 
ters, also  demanded  that  transportation  im- 
provements, customs  and  trade  be  the  concern 
of  a  federal  authority.  The  people  of  Quebec 
had  no  reservations  in  giving  these  jurisdic- 
tions to  the  federal  government,  because  it 
was  considered  that  on  matters  of  general 
economic  improvement,  racial  and  cultural 
differences   would   not   matter. 

The  original  intention  then  in  1867  was  to 
create  a  strong  central  government.  The  prov- 
incial powers  were  directed  towards  local, 
and  what  wore  considered  to  be  minor,  areas 
of  jurisdiction;  and  the  general  problems  of 
tlie  coimtry  as  a  whole  were  made  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal   government. 

In  one  recent  publication,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  you  may  have  read,  it  was  reported 
tliat  John  A.  Macdonald  himself  considered 
the  provincial  Parliaments  would  in  fact  have 
sort  of  county  jurisdictions  and  were  rele- 
gated simply  to  accommodate  the  regional 
differences  of  the  time,  and  that  in  fact  the 
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view  was  held  that  the  federal  government 
would  go  on  to  ever  greater  effective  power 
and  that  the  government  of  the  provinces 
would  become  weaker  as  the  development  of 
the  country  went  on. 

The  course  of  history  has  conflicted  with 
the  intentions  of  the  founding  fathers. 
Throughout  the  past  century,  through  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Supreme  Court  and  through  the  assump- 
tion of  new  responsibilities  by  government, 
there  have  been  fluctuations  in  the  balance 
of  the  division  of  legislative  powers  in  the 
Canadian  system  of  government. 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  historically 
been  a  staunch  defender  of  provincial  rights 
enumerated  under  section  92  of  our  consti- 
tution. In  their  time,  Oliver  Mowat,  Premier 
Whitney,  Howard  Ferguson  and  Mitchell 
Hepburn  all  fought  strenuously  against  fed- 
eral interference  in  provincial  affairs.  Indeed, 
it  is  their  vigorous  defence  of  provincial 
powers  before  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  which  has 
led  to  the  present  interpretation  of  The 
British  North  America  Act. 

But  while  at  times  judicial  interpretation 
has  strengthened  the  provincial  powers  and 
responsibilities,  there  have  been  counter 
factors  which  have  moved  the  constitution 
towards  stronger  central  government  and 
which  many  of  us  support  at  this  time. 

The  whole  division  of  powers  under  The 
British  North  America  Act  has  been  trans- 
formed by  the  growth  of  Canada  into  an 
industrialized,  urbanized,  technological 
society.  The  problems  of  social  welfare,  of 
education,  of  transportation,  of  economic  de- 
velopment, of  social  change  and  automation, 
of  housing,  in  many  ways  unforeseen  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  have  given,  to 
the  provinces,  a  range  of  extremely  important 
responsibilities. 

As  we  move  into  an  era  which  is  more  and 
more  concerned  with  the  politics  of  planning, 
economic  growth  and  development,  these 
responsibilities  are  going  to  increase  even 
further.  Naturally  enough,  in  meeting  this 
succession  of  new  demands  imposed  on  our 
governments,  the  divisions  of  authority  which 
are  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  federal 
system  of  government,  have  become  blurred. 

It  became  clear,  for  example,  that  those 
sources  of  revenue  allocated  to  the  provinces 
—direct  taxation,  public  lands  revenue  and 
licence  sales— were  adequate  to  cover  the 
expanding  role  of  the  provincial  government 
in  social  services.  Highways,  railways,  health, 
welfare,  education  and  resource  development. 


relatively  unimportant  matters  a  century  ago, 
have,  in  the  20th  century,  become  matters  of 
overriding  importance.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, with  its  unlimited  revenue  sources, 
began  to  advance  to  the  provinces,  conditional 
grants.  Today,  these  transfer  payments  per- 
vade many  provincial  functions  as  the  Prime 
Minister  recounted  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  result  has  sometimes  been  an  assump- 
tion of  influence  by  governments  outside  their 
constitutional  scope  and,  occasionally,  an 
escape  by  other  governments,  of  their  con- 
stitutional obligations.  A  further  unfortunate 
result  of  this  gradual  alteration  of  govern- 
mental powers  has  been  confusion,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  our  nation,  as  to  who 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  certain  kinds 
of  public  business.  Indeed,  sometimes,  as  we 
saw  recently  in  the  financial  field,  this  un- 
certainty of  constitutional  responsibility  ex- 
tends to  the  governments  themselves. 

Another  example  that  has  been  apparent 
during  this  session  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
the  overlapping  of  responsibility  in  agriculture. 
I  have  seen  it  recounted  that  the  founding 
fathers  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  this 
important  industry,  even  more  important  in 
the  days  of  Confederation,  and  that  the  com- 
promise was  that  they  permitted  both  levels 
of  government  to  bring  about  departments 
that  would  have  under  their  jurisdiction- 
agriculture.  We  have  seen  that  the  depart- 
ment in  this  province,  and  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  federal  level,  have  re- 
cently had  more  and  more  difficulties  in  pre- 
paring a  plan  in  which  their  jurisdictions 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  not  overlap,  and  on 
the  other,  would  not  leave  gaps  in  which 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  would  not 
have  the  assistance  of  government. 

The  present  concern  to  re-think  our  con- 
stitutional structure,  springs  from  the  desire 
to  adapt  the  new  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment to  our  traditional  governmental  division 
of  powers.  We  have  made  such  attempts  in 
the  past.  Mackenzie  King  in  1937  established 
the  Royal  commission  on  dominion-provincial 
affairs— usually  called  the  Rowell-Sirois  com- 
mission—to examine,  and  recommend,  changes 
to  overcome  "certain  fundamental  strains  and 
weaknesses  arising  out  of  our  present  alloca- 
tion of  financial  powers  and  governmental 
responsibilities".  That  last  phrase  is  lifted 
from  those  earlier  terms  of  reference. 

This  Royal  commission,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  highest  distinction  from  the 
five  geographical  regions  of  Canada,  held 
two    years    of    sittings    in    every    provincial 
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capital.  I  understand  that  the  hearings  them- 
selves took  two  years,  and  when  they  came 
to  Toronto,  the  hearings  were  truncated  by 
the  inability  of  the  Premier  of  the  day  to  see 
fit  to  sit  down  with  them  for  any  lengthy  dis- 
cussion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  my  colleague 
from  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  might  be 
able  to  give  us  some  of  the  details  there,  be- 
cause they  are  quite  interesting.  It  heard 
private  and  oflBcial  briefs  and  commissioned  a 
whole  series  of  technical  studies.  Newspapers 
heralded  it  as  the  second  Confederation  con- 
ference, the  "remaking  of  Confederation," 
and  so  on. 

The  impressive  final  report  of  the  Rowell- 
Sirois  Royal  commission  on  dominion-provin- 
cial relations,  when  it  was  tabled  in  1940, 
advanced  a  programme  of  reallocating  juris- 
dictional responsibilities  and  revenue  sources. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  re- 
count these,  although  they  make  interesting 
reading.  Number  three  in  the  main  recom- 
mendations is  as  follows: 

The  provinces  and  municipalities  were 
to  retire  from  the  fields  of  personal  and 
corporation  income  taxes  and  succession 
duties. 

No.  5.  Equalization  or  national  adjust- 
ment grants,  to  he  determined  annually  by 
an  independent  finance  commission,  would 
be  paid  to  the  provinces  in  order  that 
adequate  social,  educational  and  develop- 
mental services  could  be  maintained  with- 
out resort  to  taxation  higher  than  the 
Canadian    average. 

This  makes  quite  interesting  reading.  In  fact, 
they  thought  the  provinces  should  surrender 
most  of  their  sources  of  taxation,  other  than 
those  from  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources—and even  these  were  to  be  shared 
with  the  federal  government— and  to  receive, 
each  year,  an  unconditional  grant— a  block 
grant  if  you  like— which  was  determined  by 
an  independent  commission. 

In  other  words,  the  Premiers  were  not 
going  to  be  asked  to  sit  down  with  the 
federal  government  to  hammer  out  an  agree- 
ment in  the  manner  that  has  grown  up  since 
this  report  was  tabled,  and  then  shelved. 

The  implementations  of  these  recommenda- 
tions was  left  to  a  dominion-provincial  con- 
ference which  met  in  January  of  1941,  and 
you  can  imagine  that  citizens  at  all  levels, 
whether  in  government  or  otherwise,  were 
preoccupied  with  other  extremely  important 
matters. 


Generally  speaking,  the  commission  ad- 
vocated that  the  federal  government  take 
over  some  of  the  expensive  social  services, 
in  return  for  receiving  exclusive  rights  in  the 
income,  corporation  and  succession  duty  fields. 
The  provinces  would,  in  place  of  the  condi- 
tional grants  and  constitutional  subsidies, 
receive  transfer  payments  to  carry  on  pro- 
vincial  services. 

The  alternatives  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  the  papers  presented  by  the  Prime 
Minister's  committee,  and  by  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  in  his  presentation  of  the 
Budget  earlier  this  year,  really  boil  down  to 
three.  The  one  being  the  reallocation  of  the 
tax  available  at  all  levels  of  government,  so 
that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn 
into  which  neither  jurisdiction  would  inter- 
fere. This  approach  is  supported  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  people  in  high  places  in  the 
government  in  Ottawa. 

The  other  approach  is  one  that  the  Rowell- 
Sirois  commission  has  taken  some  years  ago, 
and  which  was  put  forward  by  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  as  one  of  the  alternatives— that  is, 
a  return  to  block  grants,  unconditionally  ap- 
proved for  the  use  of  the  provinces  in  their 
defined  responsibility.  In  other  words,  the 
funds  would  be  raised  by  the  senior  juris- 
diction and  they  would  return  to  the  province, 
I  suppose,  following  agreement,  not  reached 
by  an  independent  financial  commission— I 
do  not  believe  this  would  be  acceptable— but 
following  "agreement"  by  the  Prime  Ministers, 
meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  alternative,  I  suppose,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  what  we  are  doing  at  the  present 
time— that  is,  working  out  in  a  flexible,  and 
perhaps  an  ad  hoc  basis,  a  continuation  of  a 
sharing  of  the  responsibilities,  financial  and 
otherwise,  as  they  grow  and  change  with 
our  growing  and  changing  country. 

Ontario  took  the  position  in  its  brief  to 
the  Rowell-Sirois  commission— and  I  beheve 
this  is  of  some  value— and  in  the  subsequent 
conference  called  to  deal  with  the  commis- 
sion report,  that  if  the  dominion  would  only 
return  to  the  provinces  those  revenue  sources 
which  were  constitutionally  the  property  of 
the  provinces,  then  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  financing  social  and  municipal 
services. 

Instead  of  transferring  responsibilities  and 
revenue  sources  to  the  federal  government, 
the  Ontario  brief  argued  that  it  would  be 
best  to  transfer  to  the  provinces  the  finan- 
cial means  of  carrying  out  the  social,  educa- 
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tional    and    municipal    services    which    had 
become  their  major  responsibihty. 

The  suggestions  of  this  commission  met 
critical  opposition,  not  only  from  Ontario  but 
from  other  provinces  as  well,  but  notably 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia.  In  view  of 
the  failure  to  arrive  at  agreement,  the  pro- 
posals of  this  older  commission,  and  the 
hopes  raised  by  its  appointment,  were 
dashed. 

This  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  holding  dis- 
cussions in  the  constitutional  area  without 
assuring  first,  the  cooperation  of  all  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  possible  to  assure  the  fact 
that  all  governments  will  agree  with  what 
the  majority  approves,  but  the  area  of  co- 
operation here  is  of  prime  importance.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  apropos  for  me  to  recall  too 
much  of  the  days  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Rowell-Sirois  commission,  but  it  was  set 
up  federally,  hoping  that  the  provinces  would 
cooperate. 

This  was  a  vain  hope,  as  it  turned  out. 
When  the  commission  came  to  at  least  three 
provincial  capitals,  they  met  with  almost  an 
insurmountable  wall  of  opposition,  not  even 
sufficient  cooperation  to  permit  an  exchange 
of  information. 

It  is  even  said  that  in  one  provincial 
capital,  the  Premier  of  the  day  pelted  the 
commissioners  with  hard  buns  that  were 
baked  at  one  of  the  well-known  hostelries. 
Perhaps  we  can  carry  on  our  negotiations,  in 
this  more  enlightened  age,  with  at  least  a  soft 
bun. 

So  I  would  say  that  unless  the  basic  con- 
sensus of  the  interested  parties  can  be 
reached,  such  discussions  may  lead  to  a  rigid 
defence  of  governmental  positions,  rather 
than  an  amicable  and  useful  exchange  of 
views. 

In  recent  years,  the  governments  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  have  taken  a  stand  in 
federal  matters  not  unlike  that  taken  by 
Ontario  in  1939  and  1940.  In  1957,  the 
Quebec  Tremblay  Royal  commission  of  in- 
quiry on  constitutional  problems,  reviewing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Rowell-Sirois 
report,  criticized  them  for  precisely  those 
reasons  Ontario  had  raised  earlier.  The  Trem- 
blay report  felt  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  fiscal  and  financial  autonomy  of  the 

provincial  Legislatures  ought  to  have  been 

estabhshed  so  that  they  might  fulfil  their 

obligations  in  complete  independence. 

It  went   on   to  propose   division  of  the   tax 
fields,  and  I  quote: 


wliich  would  put  each  of  the  provinces  in 
a  position  to  procure  permanently,  by  its 
own  authority,  and  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility, the  resources  needed  for  the  free 
exercise  of  its  jurisdictions. 

The  provinces  would  retain  the  full  return 
of  personal  income  corporation  profits,  and 
succession  duties  levies,  and,  in  turn,  provide 
the  social  services  that  are  constitutionally 
provincial  responsibilities. 

If  the  provinces  had  sufficient  resources  at 
their  disposal,  the  Tremblay  report  goes  on 
to  say: 

Nothing  would  matter  or  nothing  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  assuming  the  full 
responsibility  in  these   matters. 

The  federal  government  would  retain  over- 
all general  responsibility  for  economic  affairs, 
but  of  necessity  would  have  to  engage  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  provinces  to  co- 
ordinate spending  equalization  and  counter 
cyclical  programmes. 

The  Tremblay  report  had  regarded  itself  as 
a  return  to  the  spirit  of  division  of  cultural 
and  economic  affairs  embodied  in  The  British 
North  America  Act,  but  in  very  recent  years 
the  official  position  of  the  government  of 
Quebec  has  changed  materially.  Instead  of 
advocating  a  return  to  Confederation,  that  is 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the 
old  constitution,  the  present  constitution,  the 
province  has  demanded  a  totally  new  con- 
federation. 

Premier  Johnson  committed  his  government 
at  the  September,  1966,  federal-provincial  tax 
structure  committee,  "to  the  fundamental  task 
of  obtaining  legal  and  political  recognition  of 
the  French  Canadian  nation".  Among  other 
things  this  will  require  a  new  constitution  to 
guarantee  equal  collective  rights  in  our  coun- 
try to  English-speaking  and  French-speaking 
Canadians,  as  well  as  give  Quebec  all  the 
powers  needed  to  safeguard  its  own  identity. 

These  safeguards,  as  enumerated  by  Pre- 
mier Johnson  included,  and  I  quote  from  his 
remarks: 

Free  range  to  make  its  own  decisions 
affecting  the  growth  of  its  citizens  as 
human  beings,  that  is  education,  social 
security  and  health  in  all  its  aspects,  their 
economic  development,  that  is  the  forging 
of  any  economic  and  financial  tool  deemed 
necessary  by  the  provincial  government; 
their  cultural  fulfilment,  which  takes  in 
not  only  the  arts  and  literature  but  the 
French  language  as  well;  and  the  pres- 
ence   abroad   of   the    Quebec   community. 
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that  is  relations  with  certain  countries  and 
international  organizations. 

He  concluded  by  asking  for  100  per  cent  of 
the  personal  income,  corporation  profit  and 
succession  tax  fields,  to  allow  Quebec  to  meet 
her  needs.  Federal  withdrawal  from  activity 
and  fields  of  provincial  priority  and  a  new 
constitution  to  fully  recognize,  quoting  his 
words,  "the  presence  in  Canada  of  a  French- 
speaking  nation  with  all  the  rights  implied 
by  that  nationhood". 

Now  more  recently.  Premier  Johnston  has 
gone  even  further  in  demanding  for  Quebec 
the  right  to  negotiate  international  treaties 
for  matters  falling  within  the  provincial  juris- 
diction—particularly the  cultural  area— and 
in  demanding  the  right  to  censor  radio  and 
television  programmes  within  the  province. 

To  some  these  Quebec  demands  are  a 
claim  for  special  status.  But  special  status  is 
a  vague  term.  Obviously,  in  cultural  terms 
Quebec  has  a  special  status.  Socially  and 
culturally,  Quebec  for  many  reasons  repre- 
sents a  unique  and  valuable  heritage  for  us 
all. 

That  special  position  we  support;  long  may 
the  unique  cultural  identity  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  flourish! 

But  I  do  not  support  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
tended special  constitutional  status.  Rather 
Quebec,  like  all  the  other  provinces,  must 
have  sufficient  independent  freedom  of  action 
in  the  areas  of  regional  concern  to  achieve 
the  natural  goals  of  French  Canadians  living 
within  that  province. 

So  I  would  say  again,  I  believe  Quebec, 
like  all  the  other  provinces,  must  have  this 
sufficient  independent  freedom  of  action. 
Surely  if  constitutional  changes  are  required 
they  must  be  of  a  nature  that  will  provide 
equality  of  freedom  of  action  for  all  of  the 
provinces   uniting  in  Confederation. 

The  problem  today  is  essentially  that  which 
confronted  the  Rowell-Sirois  commission.  I 
seem  to  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing  that 
first  word  even  though  Mr.  Rowell  was  a 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  province 
of  Ontario— Rowell-Sirois,  just  to  get  that 
right. 

Our  task  must  be  to  ensure  our  govern- 
mental system  adapts  to  the  new  challenges 
imposed  on  it,  which  were  unforeseen  by 
those  who  originally  designed  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

How  are  we  to  overcome  what  Mackenzie 
King  described  as  the  "strains  and  weaknesses 
arising  out  of  our  present  allocation  of  pro- 


vincial   powers    and    governmental    respon- 
sibilities"? 

The  question  which  now  confronts  us  is 
whether  the  relationship  between  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  which  has  grown 
up  over  tlie  past  century  is  one  which  is 
adequately  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our 
present  society. 

The  question  is  not  simply  a  legal  question, 
nor  a  question  of  what  The  British  North 
America  Act  and  the  judicial  decisions  follow- 
ing it  had  established  up  to  the  present.  Nor 
is  the  question  essentially  a  historical  one. 
It  is  not  a  question  which  can  be  referred  to 
the  past  and  settled  for  us  by  historians  and 
lawyers. 

The  question  is  essentially  a  political  one. 
What  division  of  governmental  responsibilities 
and  powers  between  federal  and  provincial 
governments  is  necessary  and  useful  to  meet 
the  problems  of  our  society?  What  division 
of  legislative  and  administrative  powers  be- 
tween the  federal  and  provincial  government 
is  appropriate? 

And  second,  what  division  of  financial  re- 
sources is  necessary  to  support  the  exercise  of 
these   powers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  1867  should  still  be  applied  in  the 
reconsideration  of  the  distribution  of  powers. 
That  is  areas  which  can  only  be  dealt  with 
adequately  at  the  national  level  should  be 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  responsibilities  of  the  prov- 
inces should  extend  to  areas  where  there  is  an 
advantage  in  the  regional  treatment  of  prob- 
lems. 

A  problem  is  not  necessarily  a  national 
problem  simply  because  it  is  one  that  is 
faced  by  the  people  of  Canada  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  should  be  a  national  prob- 
lem in  the  sense  that  it  falls  within  the  scope 
of  the  federal  government,  if  it  is  only 
capable  of  resolution  by  policies  applied 
concertedly  throughout  Canada  by  central 
authorities. 

You  may  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  motion 
that  we  are  presently  debating  is  hardly  the 
vehicle  for  myself,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  to  give  these  particular  views. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  in  calling 
the  conference,  is,  of  course,  consulting  only 
with  the  heads  of  provinces  and,  hopefully, 
the  head  of  the  government  of  Canada. 

This  may  be  the  only  opportunity,  before 
such  a  conference  is  convened,  when  we,  as 
private  members,  can  put  to  you,  sir,  and  to 
the  people  of  Ontario,  and  to  the  leader  of 
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the  government  of  Ontario,  what  is  the  posi- 
tion of  our  party  and  our  views  at  this  time. 
So  that  although  these  views  that  I  give  to 
you  now  in  some  detail  may  not  be  precisely 
in  order,  when  compared  with  the  wording  of 
the  resolution,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to 
continue. 

Clearly,  the  responsibility  for  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  economic  growth  through- 
out Canada,  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
federal  jurisdiction.  The  management  of 
monetary  and  economic  policy,  foreign  rela- 
tions and  defence,  are  also  matters  which  can 
only  be  dealt  with  at  the  federal  level, 
whether  or  not  they  deal  with  matters  of 
cultural  involvement. 

I  asked  the  Prime  Minister  a  few  days  ago 
if  he  would  tell  us  what  international  agree- 
ment we  had  undertaken,  as  the  province  of 
Ontario,  because,  as  you  know,  sir,  we  have 
trade  offices  and  certain  other  facilities  in 
foreign  lands. 

I  believe  that,  surely,  with  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  government  of  Canada,  these 
certainly  fall  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  But  to  suggest  that 
we  should  embark  on  a  series  of  cultural 
treaties  and  programmes  on  an  international 
level,  is  something  that,  I  believe,  can  best, 
and  most  effectively,  be  controlled  by  the 
government  of  Canada  on  behalf  of  us  all, 
as  Canadians. 

I  would  say  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
federal  government  must  ensure  that  all  parts 
of  Canada  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  through  equalization  grants 
designed  to  place  the  poor  provincial  gov- 
ernments in  a  position  to  assume  their  full 
responsibilities.  Of  course,  other  areas  are 
more  diJBBcult  to  define. 

Currently,  there  is  considerable  debate  as 
to  whether  education  is  an  area  which  can 
only  be  adequately  handled  by  participation 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  area.  It  is 
certain  that  education  is  a  national  problem 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  problem  throughout 
the  country  and  sometimes,  when  we  discuss 
the  financing  of  education,  it  takes  on  the 
proportions,  in  the  world  as  we  know  it,  of 
a  problem  that  is  almost  insurmountable,  a 
problem  that,  it  appears,  will  be  with  us  as 
long  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  or  the  nation. 

I  go  back  to  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Rowell-Sirois  commission  and  that 
was,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  the  costs  of 
relief  be  taken  over  by  the  government  of 
Canada.  In  the  1930's,  it  was  thought,  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  members 


of  Parliament,  that  the  provision  of  the  most 
meagre  standard  of  living  was  going  to 
occupy  all  of  the  public  funds  that  could  be 
spared,  and  all  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  elected 
representatives. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  primary 
recommendation  of  that  commission  deals 
with  relief  which,  I  believe,  has  been  of 
concern  to  us  ever  since— and  is  a  concern 
to  us  still— but  does  not  impinge  on  our 
discussions  as  the  major  topic  of  importance. 

So  perhaps  the  responsibilities  and  difficul- 
ties with  the  financing  of  education  will,  in 
time,  pass  and  give  way  to  some  other  emerg- 
ing problem.  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it 
is  clear  that  education  is  a  problem  that  can 
only  be  adequately  handled  by  direct  federal 
participation  in  the  education  field. 

However,  given  the  urgency  of  the  educa- 
tional problem,  there  is  clearly  a  need  for  the 
federal  government  to  give  the  provinces 
greater  constitutional  access  to  financial  re- 
sources to  enable  them  to  meet  the  educa- 
tion crisis. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  welcome  the 
decision  of  the  federal  government  to  with- 
draw from  shared  cost  programmes  in  fields 
which  are  clearly  a  provincial  responsibility. 
These  programmes  have  been  beneficial  in 
the  past  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that 
the  provinces  now  have  the  capacity  to  act 
fully  in  the  areas  of  the  responsibility.  The 
withdrawal  of  federal  influence  is,  therefore, 
a  logical  step  in  making  the  intent  of  the 
federal  system  effective. 

This  recent  decision  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  led  to  considerable  controversy. 
Many  people  would  prefer  to  have  the  federal 
government  participate  in  fields  of  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  leave  to  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  option  of  withdrawing  from  such 
joint  programmes.  The  Prime  Minister  men- 
tioned this  when  he  recounted  the  special 
legislation,  sometimes  known  as  the  opting 
out  legislation,  which  has  been,  in  some  sense, 
disruptive  of  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

The  opting  out  principle  would  permit 
those  provinces  who  wish  federal  participa- 
tion in  meeting  provincial  programmes,  to 
accept  such  participation  without  committing 
other  provinces  who  would  prefer  to  go  it 
alone.  To  be  frank,  I  must  say  that  I  oppose 
this  suggestion  of  federal  participation  in 
provincial  fields,  coupled  with  the  opting  out 
arrangements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  respect  the 
allocation  of  responsibility  in  our  constitution. 
If  we  find  that  allocation  unsatisfactory,  we 
must  revise  the  constitution— but  a  constitution 
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as  a  fundamental  law  of  our  system  should 
be  respected  scrupulously. 

Moreover,  I  fear  that  the  political  pressures 
in  some  provinces  are  such  that  they  would 
be  led  inevitably  to  opt  out  of  all  federal 
joint  programmes  and,  in  the  end,  we  would 
arrive  at  a  situation  in  which  the  effective 
focus  of  loyalty  for  the  citizens  of  one  prov- 
ince, would  be  to  the  provincial  capital,  while 
for  other  provinces,  the  same  kind  of  impor- 
tant problems  would  be  dealt  with  largely 
by  the  federal  government. 

In  effect,  we  would  arrive  at  a  system  of 
associated  states  with  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment handling  major  areas  of  policy,  and 
greatly  divided  loyalties  among  our  citizens. 

The  second  great  area  of  dispute  in  federal- 
provincial  relations,  centres  around  the  re- 
spective financial  responsibilities  of  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  during  the  two  years  in  which  the  series 
of  conferences  that  we  look  forward  to  would 
take  place,  financial  matters  may  not  impose 
themselves  in  a  major  way. 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
divorce  even  the  broadest  consideration  of 
the  progress  of  our  Confederation,  from  the 
major  involvement  of  finances.  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree  that  the  financing  of  these  pro- 
grammes is  bound  to  be  a  consideration  as 
we  allocate  them— or  at  least  discuss  the 
allocation  of  them— among  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  traditional  democratic  view  has  been 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  government  to 
the  electorate  is  enforced  by  the  necessity  of 
a  government  persuading  the  electorate  that 
the  taxes  it  imposes,  are  justifiable.  I  believe 
this  principle  is  still  the  one  which  should  be 
operative  in  our  federal  system.  The  govern- 
ment which  spends  public  funds  on  desired 
programmes,  should  face  the  disadvantage  of 
collecting  the  funds  necessary  to  support 
them. 

It  is  on  the  public's  willingness  to  pay  that 
the  provision  of  services  must  be  based,  and 
naturally,  the  proposal  that  brought  grants 
without  any  conditions  from  the  federal  level 
to  finance  provincial  responsibilities,  comes 
a  great  distance  away  from  this  specific 
cornerstone  of  democratic  principle. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  two  over-riding  responsibilities  on 
the  federal  government  in  the  financial  field. 
The  first  is  to  effectively  maintain  the  mone- 
tary and  economic  policy  of  the  country— and 
this,  of  course,  necessitates  wide  margins  of 


discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  setting  of  tax  rates  which  pre- 
vail   throughout    the    country. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar,  to  maintain  our  country's  competitive 
trade  pace  and  to  guide  the  growth  of  the 
national  economy.  The  federal  government, 
therefore,  must  be  in  a  position,  through 
surplus  or  deficit  budgeting  policies,  to  face 
the  total  demands  in  Canada  for  goods  and 
services. 

The  fundamental  question  is  whether  the 
provincial  fiscal  powers  are  adequate  for  pres- 
ent day  provincial  needs  and  obligations. 

We  have  yet  to  settle  definitively  what  the 
respective  access  to  the  fiscal  resources  of 
our  country  should  be  for  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  and  how  this  access 
is  to  be  made  effective.  Of  course  we  have 
not  yet  received  in  this  area  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Smith  commission,  although  the 
report  of  the  Carter  commission  federally  has 
already  been  discussed  in  the  House,  at  least 
superficially   on   two   or   three  occasions. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  present 
arrangements  are  not  satisfactory.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  federal 
government  should  have  complete  taxing 
powers,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  impose 
as  they  see  fit.  But  whatever  ultimate  sys- 
tem of  allocation  of  financial  resources  is 
reached,  I  beUeve  that  if  effective  demo- 
cratic control  is  to  be  maintained,  provincial 
governments,  as  well  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment, must  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  raising  funds  to  support  the 
programmes  they  believe  the  public  wishes 
to  have. 

No  matter  what  division  of  legislative  and 
financial  responsibilities  is  reached  in  the 
Canadian  federal  system,  we  are  going  to 
face  a  continuous  and  complex  problem  of 
coordinating  federal  and  provincial  policies. 
In  a  country  like  Canada,  revolutionized  by 
communications  and  technological  develop- 
ments, there  is  bound  to  be  a  marked  inter- 
play or  interdependence  of  federal  and 
provincial   policies. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  past  two 
decades  the  necessity  of  coordinating  feder- 
ally and  provincially  social  and  welfare  pol- 
icies. As  we  move  into  an  era  in  politics 
where  economic  development  is  becoming  a 
vital  concern  it  will  be  even  more  necessary 
for  federal  and  provincial  policy  to  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  their  plans  and  pro- 
grammes on  the  interests  and  policies  of  their 
fellow  governments. 
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Now  this  is  something  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister has  raised  on  many  occasions.  The  fact 
is  that  he  as  the  leader  of  the  government 
of  Ontario  becomes  involved  in  programmes 
that  perhaps  he  does  not  enthusiastically 
support,  which  have  been  enacted  and 
brought  into  being  by  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion. He  has  perhaps  entered  many  of  these 
programmes  in  a  verv  foot-dragging  manner 
without  enthusiasm.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  participating  at 
the  direction  of  the  government  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  heads,  and  even 
though  he  objects  to  this  pohcy  in  tlie  past 
or  has  objected  to  it,  still  he  has  not  had 
within  himself  and  his  government  the 
strength  to  stand  up  against  what  he  would 
consider,  I  believe,  leadership  in  provincial 
affairs    imposed    from   another   level. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  in  this  party 
support  a  programme  of  cooperation  between 
provincial  and  federal  governments  on  terms 
of  equality  to  coordinate  their  policies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  provoke  even  the 
most  easily  provoked  members  of  the  House 
into  barracking  interjections.  I  believe  that 
my  statements  concerning  the  attitude  to 
shared  programmes  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  is  a  correct  one,  one  that  can  be 
arrived  at  if  you  review  the  record  and  the 
Prime  Minister's  statements. 

Now  this  does  not  imply  the  loss  of  rightful 
provincial  powers,  nor  does  it  mean  a  rela- 
tionship of  subjection  to  Ottawa.  This  is  an 
area  that  I  have  just  been  discussing.  I  think 
it  is  a  desirable  pattern  for  the  future.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  goals  in  the  20th  century. 

It  is  too  easy  for  government  in  Canada  to 
refrain  from  dealing  with  problems  because 
the  BNA  Act  may  have  divided  jurisdictions 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  government  has 
complete  power  for  tacking  the  job  on  its 
own.  We  live  in  a  complex  and  integrated 
world.  It  is  inescapable  that  the  policies  of 
one  level  of  government  will  affect  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  other.  Either  we  will 
coordinate  in  confronting  our  problems  or  we 
shall  fail  to  overcome  them. 

It  is  in  this  area— the  need  for  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  and  coordinated  poli- 
cies, fiscal  and  otherwise— that  the  discussion 
at  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference 
should  really  focus.  There  is  always  a  danger 
in  constructing  mechanisms  of  governmental 


cooperation  that  these  mechanisms  them- 
selves will  develop  an  independent  and  per- 
haps irresponsible  hfe.  One  of  the  principles 
of  our  democratic  tradition  is  that  responsi- 
bility is  clearly  focused  on  one  government 
directly  responsible  in  its  own  sphere  of 
activity. 

Coordinating  committees  between  provin- 
cial and  federal  governments  are  absolutely 
essential  as  a  measure  of  protection  in  this 
regard;  but  they  should  conduct  their  busi- 
ness publicly,  insofar  as  is  practicable,  so  that 
the  Canadian  electorate  is  aware  of  the  argu- 
ments and  considerations  which  lead  to  gov- 
ernment action. 

We  must  always  be  sure  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  coordinated  policies  which  are 
undertaken  is  clearly  defined.  It  is  my  view 
that  although  citizens  and  politicians  often 
feel  that  it  would  be  convenient  and  desirable 
to  draw  a  sharp  knife  line  between  responsi- 
bilities, whether  they  are  financial  or  other- 
wise, this  is  a  dream  that  cannot  be  realized 
in  the  climate  of  flexibility  that  Canada  needs. 
I  believe  federal-provincial  conferences  and 
cooperation  are  something  that  will  extend 
through  the  life  of  our  country,  which  I  hope 
is  infinite. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  federal-provin- 
cial conferences— and  we  are  discussing  one 
of  them  this  afternoon— are  going  to  be  really 
another  level  of  government  in  which  careful 
preparation,  real  cooperation  and  involvement 
of  the  public,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  NDP,  become  increasingly 
important. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
another  problem,  equally  as  important  for  the 
future  of  our  Confederation  as  the  constitu- 
tional questions  I  have  just  been  discussing; 
indeed,  I  believe  it  is  often  confused  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  constitutional  question 
of  federal-provincial  relations.  This  other 
crucial  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  question  of 
what  relationship  should  or  can  or  must  exist 
between  French  Canadians  and  English  Cana- 
dians. 

In  some  ways  this  is  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem than  that  of  federal-provincial  relations; 
for  it  concerns  not  only  institutional  arrange- 
ments or  laws,  it  involves,  sir,  the  delicate 
question  of  human  relationship.  It  deals  with 
individuals  at  the  level  of  the  language  and 
culture.  It  treats  problems  which  are  not 
amenable  simply  to  changes  in  legislation  or 
institutions.  It  deals  with  matters  of  viewpoint 
and  of  the  spirit. 

Fundamentally,  the  problems  in  this  area 
will  be  decided  by  how  we  as  Canadians  look 
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at  our  own  country;  it  will  depend  upon  the 
idea  that  we  as  citizens  have  of  our  nation. 

I  think  historically  English  Canadians  have 
tended  to  consider  our  country  as  a  greatly 
expanded  version  of  their  own  small  or  large 
community,  and  they  feel  that  wherever  they 
go  they  would  or  should  find  areas  of  the 
coimtry  that  are  just  like  their  own  home 
communities.  They  have  tended  to  think  of 
other  Canadians  as  beng  fundamentally  like 
themselves. 

French  Canadians  have  never  been  able  to 
look  at  Canada  in  this  way.  There  has  always 
been  the  impression  that  once  they  left  home 
or  once  they  left  the  areas  with  which  they 
had  familiarity,  they  were  in  fact  entering  if 
not  a  hostile,  at  least  a  foreign  area.  Ihey 
have  always  been  conscious  of  sharing  a  coun- 
try with  other  people  who  have  a  markedly 
different  culture  and  language,  with  a  differ- 
ent conception  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Canada  is  to  flourish 
as  it  should,  English  Canadians  will  have  to 
recognize  and  understand  that  after  all  Can- 
ada is  a  very  diverse  country.  I  think  they 
must  welcome  the  positive  advantages  which 
the  diversity  of  our  nation  provides.  We  must 
recognize  that  because  of  diversity  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  build  a  distinctive  and  dis- 
tinguished country  which  could  well  set  an 
example  for  other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  must  welcome  the  idea  that  the  per- 
sistence of  French  Canadian  culture  is  a 
natural,  necessary  and  desirable  phenomenon. 
Ultimately  we  must  accept  the  existence  of  at 
least  two  cultures  in  Canada.  We  must  be 
conscious  that  to  be  good  Canadian  citizens 
requires  sympathy  for  the  culture  and  aspira- 
tions of  fellow  Canadians  from  two  different 
races  and  certainly  we  realize  in  Ontario  from 
a  multiplicity  of  races,  who  have  come  into 
our  province  more  than  any  other  province  in 
our  nation,  and  who  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  better  aspects  of  our  provincial  devel- 
opment at  the  cultural  level. 

This  in  the  end  will,  I  think,  be  the  key 
to  the  development  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
federation   of  tomorrow. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public 
talk  urging  a  drastic  overhaul  of  our  con- 
stitution itself.  It  was  called  for  by  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  federal  Parliament  just 
a  few  days  ago.  The  constitution  of  1867, 
it  is  often  suggested,  must  be  outmoded  a 
(entury    later. 


We  should  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
such  sweeping  reform  may  become  neces- 
sary, but  we  should  be  cautious  in  approach- 
ing it.  Constitutions  are  generally  the  product 
of  growth  and  evolution,  a  history  of  con- 
stitutional response  to  specific  and  immediate 
problems  over  the  years. 

Before  attempting  a  complete  overhaul  we 
would  be  better  advised  to  be  sure  that  the 
present  constitution  could  not  be  moderately 
adapted  to  work  more  effectively  than  it 
now  appears  to  do.  Before  insisting  upon  a 
new  framework,  we  would  be  wise  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  the  old  at  a  full- 
l:)lown  constitutional  conference,  which  of 
course  is  not  what  we  are  debating  this  after- 
noon. This  would  simply  give  the  fringes  of 
the  attitudes  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  our  country  a  platform  on  which  the 
middle  and  moderate  approach  would  simply 
])e  overwhelmed  and  overcome.  A  full-blown 
constitutional  conference,  I  beheve,  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  progress 
of  our  nation  at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  constitution  is  more  than 
just  a  written  document.  It  consists  also  of 
constitutional  practices  and  conventions,  judi- 
cial decisions  and  traditions  of  our  society. 

The  constitution  is  perhaps  a  more  flexible 
thing  than  we  usually  think.  The  written 
portion  of  a  constitution  is  a  formal  and 
usually  rigid  document.  It  is  designed  to 
give  permanent  and  entrenched  status  to  the 
sets  of  principles,  objectives  and  rules  under 
which  a  society  agrees  to  live. 

A  constitution  should  reflect  and  sanction 
mutually  agreed  purposes  of  the  people.  It 
should,  to  use  the  current  term,  embody  a 
consensus  of  what  we  as  a  society  wish  to 
achieve. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  consensus  of  1867 
no  longer  prevails.  That  consensus  is  rooted 
in  another  world  of  long  ago  and  the  situation 
of  1967  is  vastly  different  to  that  of  1867.  It 
is  a  drastically  altered  world  with  new  prob- 
lems, new  aspirations  and  a  new  sense  of 
purpose. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  as  yet 
reached  in  words  and  ideas  the  new  consensus 
that  should  come  before  a  new  constitution. 
A  general  discussion  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions may  be  beneficial  in  helping  to  achieve 
that  consensus,  but  it  would  be  shortsighted, 
and  I  believe  disastrous,  for  us  to  attempt  a 
formal  constitutional  revision  until  we  are 
sure  that  a  consensus  does  exist  in  Canada 
on  what  changes  are  required. 
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I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  here  today  as 
supporters  of  a  strong  federal  system  of 
government.  Such  a  system  requires  at  both 
levels  governments  pursuing  their  juris- 
dictional responsibilities  with  energy  and  with 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities. The  vital  element  of  this  demo- 
cratic federalism  has  always  been  the 
identification  of  power  with  responsibility. 
That  is,  both  the  regional  and  central  gov- 
ernments must  each  have  power  commen- 
surate with  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them  and 
must  be  responsible  to  their  electorates  for 
the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Federahsm  rests  upon  a  healthy  tension 
between  the  central  and  regional  levels  of 
government.  Each  deals  with  the  kinds  of 
problems  it  is  best  equipped  to  handle.  If 
either  one  level  or  the  other  becomes  too 
powerful,  if  it  encroaches  on  responsibilities 
or  prerogatives  of  the  other,  then  the  balance 
of  the  federal  system  is  destroyed. 

I  am  sure  too  that  we  all  believe  in  a  strong 
Canada.  We  know  that  what  is  good  for 
Canada  is  good  for  us  as  citizens  of  Ontario. 
We  believe  that  Canada  needs  effective 
federal  power,  just  as  it  needs  provincial 
governments  with  effective  independence  in 
their  own  jurisdiction. 

In  approaching  the  forthcoming  conference, 
the  approach  of  Ontario  must  be  to  deal  with 
these  problems  from  a  viewpoint  based  on  the 
interest  not  of  our  own  province  alone  but 
on  the  whole  interest  of  our  nation.  The 
conference,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  its  purposes 
without  aggravating  our  problems,  must  be 
carefully  planned. 

No  subject  is  more  important  to  us  than  the 
future  of  our  country.  No  subject  deserves  to 
be  treated  with  more  care  and  caution.  A 
conference  on  the  future  of  Confederation 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  unwittingly  to  political  controversy. 
It  should  be  a  means  of  uniting  Canada  and 
not  of  dividing  it. 

We  should  avoid,  by  accident,  giving  such 
a  conference  the  complexion  of  being  under- 
taken for  political  expediency  or  advantage. 
Nor  should  such  a  conference  be  simply  a 
camouflaged  attack  by  some  governments  to 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  others.  To  be 
successful  such  a  conference  must  involve  the 
wholehearted  and  willing  acceptance  of  all 
governments  which  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  future  of  our  country. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  put  forward 
this  afternoon  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
endorsing  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference.    As  I  have  made  clear,  we  sup- 


port this  conference  in  principle,  but  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  Ontario  government 
has  been  less  than  diligent,  even  if  uninten- 
tionally, in  seeking  the  cooperation  and  the 
Dartnership  and  support  of  the  government  of 
Canada  in  proposing  such  a  conference. 

No  matter  how  the  government  responds, 
either  by  interjection  or  through  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  from 
correspondence  that  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self has  tabled  here,  and  from  reports  that 
have  been  available  from  other  sources, 
through  the  newspapers,  that  there  is  this 
feeling,  however  justified,  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  himself,  that  perhaps  the 
nlnn  that  the  Prime  Minister  unveiled  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  some  months  ago 
might  unwittingly  not  serve  the  best  interests 
that  all  of  us  hold  as  the  goal  of  such  a 
conference. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  federal  government 
which  is  the  only  government  elected  by  all 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment whose  predominant  responsibility  is 
strengthening  Canadian  unity  and  evolving 
policies  which  meet  the  national  needs  of  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  He  has  failed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  conference  in  the  constitu- 
tional area  will  be  helpful  without  the  federal 
government's  enthusiastic  participation,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  already  in- 
dicated his  concern  at  the  way  in  which  the 
preliminaries  to  this  conference  have  been 
conducted. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  hear  my  view 
on  this  matter.  They  obviously  disagree  with 
them  very  strongly  and  this  is  certainly  their 
right.  We  in  this  House  are  prepared  to 
settle  the  matter  by  vote  and  I  presume  that 
some  time  this  will  come  about.  But  surely 
the  views  of  the  Opposition  can  be  put  clearly 
and  as  forcefully  as  within  my  command  and 
I  would  ask,  sir,  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  give  them  the  attention  that  I 
believe  they  deserve  at  this  time. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  made 
arrangements  for  an  important  first  step, 
a  meeting  at  Ottawa  on  July  5,  with  the 
provincial  Premiers  which  will  a  forerunner 
to  the  conference  that  Ontario  is  proposing. 
Now  the  proposal  for  the  July  5  conference 
was  greeted  in  this  Legislature,  I  must  say 
on  both  sides,  with  the  attitude  that  perhaps 
It  was  superficially  arrived  at. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Including  the  Liberal 
Party. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  said  our  side;  and  I  feel 
that  really  this  is  an  unfair  approach  to  an 
invitation  extended  to  the  Premiers  and  Prime 
Ministers,  as  some  of  them  designate  them- 
selves, of  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

At  a  time  when  the  attention  of  every 
citizen  in  this  country  will  be  riveted  on  the 
actual  date  of  our  Centennial,  it  has  been 
criticized  that  the  federal  conference  has  not 
been  adequately  planned.  I  suppose  there 
has  never  been  a  conference  yet  in  which 
someone  has  not  brought  forward  this  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  said  that  insufficient  time 
will  be  made  available  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  conversations  and  exchanges  of  views 
that  would  be  necessary. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  that  he 
feels  that  he  would  like  to  convene  the 
provincial  Premiers  for  two  days.  I  suppose 
they  are  all  busy  men  and  my  own  feeling 
is  that  this  would  be  a  start  and  that  it  would 
be  an  inadequate  period  of  time  in  which  to 
do  anything  other  than  put  official  positions, 
and  maybe  exchange  views  in  some  of  the 
more  informal  opportunities  that  would  be 
offered.  But  to  say  that  the  conference,  which 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  calling  for 
July  5,  in  any  way  has  a  different  motivation 
from  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  is  unfair. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  his  con- 
ference, our  conference,  in  Ontario,  will  be 
the  first.  Obviously  it  will  not.  It  will  be 
the  second.  The  first  will  be  the  one  that  is 
held  in  the  week  of  our  Centennial  celebra- 
tions and  it  will  go  on  as  the  first  in  a  series 
of  conferences.  The  next  one  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  aegis  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  is  called  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province.  It  is  hopeful  that  we  can 
assume  that  the  conference,  over  the  two 
years  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  referred  to, 
can  be  conducted  in  other  areas  across  the 
nation— and  surely  this  is  what  will  come 
about. 

As  I  say,  it  may  well  prove  desirable,  in 
the  light  of  the  July  5  discussions,  to  place 
the  later  Confederation  conference  within  the 
context  of  a  continuing  series  of  meetings 
held  in  all  regions  of  Canada.  It  is  an 
unhappy  sign  that  the  Ontario  government 
has  been  insensitive  to  the  requirements, 
which  plain  commonsense  dictates,  of  seeking 
the  cooperation  of  the  federal  government 
which  has  a  predominant  responsibility  for 
the  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  most  difficult  way  to  proceed  to  a 
satisfactory  result,  is  to  make  ringing  public 
declarations  and  take  dramatic  public  stands. 
It   is    unfortunate    that   in   the   present    case. 


the  Ontario  government  has  preferred  negoti- 
ations by  newspaper  publicity  that  they  them- 
selves did  not  seek— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Most  assuredly  we  did 
not  seek  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —rather  than  careful  and  quiet 
diplomacy  to  achieve  a  successful  conference. 

For  example,  the  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  two  Prime  Ministers  was  finally 
tabled  here  but  we  have  not,  as  yet,  learned 
any  of  the  details  from  the  government  of 
this  province  as  to  the  invitation  he  has 
received  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  know  when  he  received  it. 
The  implication  was  that  it  was  received  just 
a  few  days  ago,  and  yet,  in  newspaper 
reports,  the  indication  is  that  it  was  sent  out 
many  weeks  ago.  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  some  the  these  details. 

I  do  hope,  as  the  planning  of  the  confer- 
ence progresses,  that  the  Ontario  government 
will  be  careful,  indeed  zealous,  in  seeking  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  governments  which 
are  concerned  with  the  questions  which 
should  be  discussed.  I  believe  it  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  comments  that  I  have  been 
making  that,  according  to  press  reports  and 
these  are  all  we  have  to  go  on  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  feels  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  cannot  attend,  I  join  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  in  hoping  that 
at  least  a  delegate  from  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion will  be  able  to  take  part. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  two  other  prov- 
incial jurisdictions  do  not  feel  that  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  has 
made,  and  is  making  in  this  resolution,  is 
appropriate  for  the  work  that  we  have  at 
hand. 

Whether  or  not  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
supporters,  and  others  in  the  House,  agree 
with  that  view,  you  must  accept  the  fact  that 
it  is  held  by  responsible  citizens  in  this 
nation,  citizens  who  are  elected  to  operate 
the  responsibilities  of  government  in  their 
own  sphere. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  real  parallel- 
to  go  back  to  the  Rowell-Sirois  commission- 
when  they  came  into  Ontario,  and  yet  there 
is  this  feeling.  Why  jeopardize  what  surely 
must  be  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grammes that  could  be  put  before  this  Legis- 
lature, or  before  the  people  of  Canada,  by 
improperly  conducting  the  negotiations  which 
lead  up  to  it? 

A  well-planned  conference,  one  endorsed 
and  accepted  by  all  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  government,  one  which  included  all 
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governments,   both   I   and   my   party   would 
welcome   enthusiastically. 

We  intend  to  vote  for  the  main  resolution 
supporting  the  proposal  for  the  conference. 
The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  two- 
fold: First  to  bring  home  to  the  government 
our  concern  over  the  unsatisfactory  way  in 
which  the  preliminaries  of  this  desirable  con- 
ference have  been  handled;  and  second  to 
indicate  our  strong  conviction  that  to  make 
this  conference  a  practical  success  the  Ontario 
government  must  actively  pursue  a  path  of 
cooperation  with  the  federal  government  in 
the  further  planning  of  conference  arrange- 
ments. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
seconded  by  Mr.  V.  M.  Singer,  that  the  motion 
before  us  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  such  an 
important  conference  is  proposed  without 
recognizing  the  unique  position  of  the 
government  of  Canada  which  has  a  pre- 
dominant responsibility  for  strengthening 
Canadian  unity  and  shaping  the  course  of 
Confederation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  debate  will  continue  on 
the  amendment  as  well  as  the  main  motion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
words  would  be  to  repeat  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  for 
the  proposal  embodied  in  this  resolution,  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  should  host  a  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  conference  in  the 
year  1967. 

My  only  complaint  or  objection,  and  it  is 
one  that  I  made  by  way  of  interjection  earlier 
in  the  debate,  is  that  this  manifestation  of  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  exercise  leadership  in  the  historic  role  that 
Ontario  has  always  played,  and  I  think  must 
continue  to  play  in  Confederation,  should 
have  been  taken  at  some  earlier  date.  How- 
ever I  think  it  is  a  good  year  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,   Mr.   Speaker. 

First,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  that 
it  is  going  to  be  an  informal  conference, 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  decision  making 
conference;  and  it  is  a  conference  that  can 
be  free  of  the  controversy  surrounding  fiscal 
differences.  Therefore,  in  that  kind  of 
atmosphere,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  family 
discussion  on  family  problems. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  a  good  year  because 
of  the  general  mood  of  the  Canadian  people. 
Canadians  today  are  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  the  last  25  years,   conceivably  since    the 


end  of  the  war,  beginning  to  capture  a  feel- 
ing for  their  nation.  Perhaps  Expo  symbol- 
izes the  change;  but  hitherto  there  has  been 
a  desperate  lack  as  we  vainly  sought  to 
achieve  some  greater  sense  of  identity. 

In  this  atmosphere,  I  think  the  Canadian 
people  will  respond  to  the  proposition  of  a 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference.  In- 
deed if  I  can  say  it  as  kindly  as  possible  in 
the  relatively  non-partisan  atmosphere  of  this 
debate,  in  the  absence  of  having  our  provin- 
cial Centennial  project,  because  it  will  not 
be  completed  this  year,  maybe  this  will  be 
a  substitute  for  the  year  1967. 

Third,  and  most  important  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  conference  is  a  timely 
conference  because  of  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  Canada  in  the  last  year 
or  so.  I  think  these  events  created  an 
atmosphere  and  conditions  under  which  we 
can  come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  really 
knotty  problems  which  have  been  tending  to 
tear  this  nation  apart. 

Now  as  a  person  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  spend  some  of  his  formative  teen- 
age years  and  some  of  his  early  working  years 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  I  feel  that  I  have 
some  feeling  for  that  province  and  some  con- 
tact with  that  province.  But  I  confess  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  each  time  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  go  back  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fantastic  changes  that  are  taking  place  and 
with  the  feeling  that  one  is  out  of  touch  with 
what  is  happening  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  useful  to  take  a  look, 
and  I  do  it  again  quoting  from  a  couple  of 
sources  that  I  used  earlier  in  my  contribution 
to  the  Budget  debate,  at  the  views  of  compe- 
tent observers  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
competent  observers  who  are  capable  of 
catching  the  nuances  of  the  Quebec  scene 
because  they  are  living  there  and  they  are 
working  there. 

The  first  one  happens  to  be  a  man  that 
many  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  know, 
namely  Dr.  Edward  McWhinney  who  was 
formerly  here  on  the  staflF  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  is  now  at  both  McGill  and 
Laval.  His  main  point  was  that  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  the  noisy  overtones  of 
the  "quiet  revolution,"  this  strained  efi^ort  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Canadian  people  to 
achieve  some  new  status  symbol  for  their 
aspirations,  now  tends  to  be  dropping  into  the 
background. 

What  is  coming  to  the  foreground  is  the 
realization  that  the  basic  problems  they  faced 
in  the  "quiet  revolution"  are  the  social  and 
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economic  problems  which,  when  they  exam- 
ine them,  are  common  to  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Therefore,  with  this  great  common 
ground,  the  tendency  for  a  gap  between  Que- 
bec and  the  rest  of  Canada  that  would  have 
made  the  idea  of  sitting  down  informally  or 
formally  in  a  conference  something  of  a  dan- 
gerous process  within  the  Canadian  family, 
that  gap  has  now  narrowed. 

Let  me  quote,  for  example,  briefly,  from  a 
comment  of  Dr.  McWhinney.    He  said: 

The  shift  of  the  Quebec  revolution 
towards  economic  goals  and  the  consequent 
idealization  of  the  Confederation  debate 
generally  has  enabled  a  new  concentration 
on  fairly  concrete  and  specific  problems 
and  has  facilitated  the  development  of  a 
new  accommodating  spirit. 

A  state  is  above  all  an  act  of  reason,  not 
an  act  of  love,  Mr.  Marchand  said  in  a  re- 
cent speech  in  Montreal.  It  is  the  new 
emphasis  on  the  actual  and  the  immediate, 
as  distinct  from  the  essentially  abstract  and 
philosophical  and  the  necessarily  long  range 
and  distant,  that  has  brought  awareness 
that  many  of  Quebec's  most  important 
aspirations  are  shared  equally  by  other 
provinces;  especially  those  that,  like  Que- 
bec, have  an  existing  industrial  base  and 
are  hoping  to  build  upon  and  extend  that 
base  with  consequent  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion, health  and  welfare  as  prime  commu- 
nity goals. 

It  is  the  realization  that  Quebec  may  not 
be  so  different  in  its  needs  and  social  ob- 
jectives from  Ontario,  British  Columbia  and 
other  industrial  provinces  that  explains  in 
large  part  Mr.  Johnson's  warm  response  to 
Mr.  Robarts'  call  for  a  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  conference  would 
quickly  become  concerned  with  practical 
problems  of  Confederation  and  that  it 
would  not  easily  degenerate  into  angry  rhe- 
toric or  charges  and  counter-charges. 

Now  that  is   the   end   of  the   quotation,   Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  confess  that  a  year  or  so  ago,  if  this  kind 
of  a  conference  were  proposed  I  would  have 
had  some  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  proposal  for  the  very  reasons  which  Pro- 
fessor McWhinney  now  says  have  passed. 
The  angry  rhetoric  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  basic  problems 
facing  Quebec  as  they  realize  that  these  are 
the  same  problems  that  are  faced  by  the  rest 
of  Canada. 


Essentially  the  same  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
made  by  Claude  Ryan,  and  again  I  want  to 
quote  briefly  from  him. 

He  was  reporting  on  the  conference  that  I 
had  mentioned  briefly  in  my  Budget  contribu- 
tion, a  conference  in  which  he  was  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  mood  of 
the  conference  changed  when  the  delegates 
from  Quebec  ceased  talking  in  general  ab- 
stractions and  the  yearning  to  get  down  to 
basics  in  the  specifics  of  the  constitution  and 
their  unhappiness  with  those  basics  and  spe- 
cifics. He  said  automatically  he  recognized  a 
different  reaction  on  the  part  of  those  spokes- 
men from  English-speaking  Canada  at  the 
conference.  This  was  something  that  he  could 
relate  to. 

This  is  a  comment  of  Mr.  Ryan's.  Speaking 
as  French  Canadian  to  French  Canadian,  and 
this  was  repeated  for  our  benefit  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  on  March  7: 

It  is  up  to  us  to  prepare  a  definite  list  of 
things  which  are  not  working  in  the  present 
constitutional  system.  As  long  as  we  have 
not  done  this  we  must  be  resigned  to  partial 
misunderstanding  by  our  partners.  The 
English  Canadian  is  very  wary  of  general- 
ized ideas  and  abstract  statements.  If  we 
believe  in  our  historical  diagnosis  we  should 
be  able  to  state  it  in  exact  terms  that  forced 
more  detailed  discussions. 
He  then  continued  later,  Mr.  Speaker: 

If  we  take  pains  to  prepare  for  it,  it  will 
offer  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of  defining 
our  position  to  the  rest  of  our  country.  One 
must,  therefore,  rejoice  at  the  support  Que- 
bec's Premier  Daniel  Johnson  has  already 
given  to  his  Ontario  colleague's  project. 

Let  me  pause  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  To  the  extent 
that  I  can,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable,  one 
should  keep  partisanship  out  of  this  debate. 
On  the  other  hand  let  us  be  realistic;  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  politics  is  going  to  have 
political  overtones  and  a  discussion  of  Con- 
federation has  very  much  to  do  with  politics. 
I  think  it  is  useful  to  note  the  comment  of 
Claude  Ryan  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  authoritated  and  responsible  and  moder- 
ate spokesmen  and  students  of  the  province 
of  Quebec: 

Pierre-Elliot  Trudeau,  parliamentary  sec- 
retary to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lester 
Pearson,  now  elevated  to  a  Cabinet  post. 

And  those  who  think  that  constitutional 
debate  is  so  much  nationalistic  twaddle, 
might  reply  that  a  confrontation  such  as 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Robarts  could 
well  serve  to  show  that  the  so-called  basic 
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grievances  of  Quebec  are  in  reality  fairly 
limited.  If  it  were  simply  a  question  of  dis- 
cussion between  individuals  such  an  opinion 
would  be  plausible,  but  I  am  so  convinced 
of  the  contrary,  that  is,  that  the  debate  far 
exceeds  the  level  of  individuals  and  calls  up 
the  most  fundamental  social  and  political 
realities,  that  I  would  not  waste  a  minute 
checking  the  credit  rating  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  need  for  revision. 

I  am  even  prepared  to  state  that  in 
addition  to  tlie  systematic  and  detailed 
criticism  suggested  above,  we  should  imme- 
diately undertake  to  define  a  "reasonable 
minimum"  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  large  majority  of  Quebeckers,  above 
and  beyond  dispute  between  various  schools 
of  thought. 

I  am  not  thinking  of  an  election  manifesto 
or  slogan,  rather  I  have  in  mind  very  pre- 
cise and  concrete  proposals  on  which  wide- 
spread agreement  among  French  Canadians 
could  be  established,  and  which  could  then 
be  presented  with  solidarity  to  our  English- 
speaking  partners  as  a  basis  for  discussing 
the  new  entente. 

Jean  Lasage,  the  former  Quebec  Premier, 
sketched  such  an  agreement,  based  on  the 
double  objective:  Equality  for  the  two  cul- 
tures in  Canada  and  a  special  status  for 
Quebec.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  used  such 
precise  terms,  at  least  insofar  as  the  second 
objective  is  concerned,  but  judging  by  his 
words  and  actions  since  last  June  one  gets 
the  impression  that  he  has  something  fairly 
similar  in  mind. 

To  us  this  formula  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  to  preserve  what  is  essential  in  the 
federal  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  Quebec's  new  aspirations  their  due.  It 
is  more  likely  to  do  so. 

He  is  referring  here,  if  I  may  interject,  Mr. 

Speaker,  to  the  proposition  of  a  special  status 

for  Quebec,  and  I  want  to  get  back  to  that 

a  little  later- 
It  is  more  likely  to  do  so  than  the  for- 
mula of  associated  states  which  at  the  outset 
repels  even  the  most  open-minded  English 
Canadians  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
French  Canadians.  It  is  also  more  suitable 
than  the  formula  for  preserving  the  status 
quo,  which  Mr.  Trudeau  defends  with  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  but  without  much 
support  from  other  French  Canadians. 

Now  I  put  that  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  comment  of  a  responsible  moderate  and 
authoritative  French  Canadian.  But  I  do  it, 
if  I  may  return  to  my  initial  comment,  in  the 


context  of  why  this  justifies  this  kind  of  con- 
ference at  the  present  time.  I  think  not  only 
the  nature  of  the  conference,  not  only  the 
mood  of  the  Canadian  people  as  a  whole,  but 
more  important  the  developing  climate  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Confederation  debate  has 
reached  a  point  where  I  think  this  conference 
can  make  a  very  real  contribution. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  with  regard 
to  the  origins  of  the  conference.  There  have 
been  references  made  earlier  in  the  debates, 
as  well  as  in  editorials  and  in  politicking  out 
in  the  hustings,  with  regard  to  the  politically 
inspired  nature  of  the  conference.  I  have 
noted  the  number  of  people  who  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  felt  that  it  was  pohti- 
cally  inspired  and  that  I  now  have  changed 
my  mind  and  am  in  strong  support  of  the 
proposition  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
originally  available— and  that  evidence  inci- 
dentally now  becomes  extremely  important  in 
light  of  the  amendment  that  has  been  put  be- 
fore this  House  by  the  Liberal  Opposition— 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  which  was  avail- 
able at  that  time,  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  a  politically  inspired  conference.  It  first 
appeared,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  in  this 
Legislature,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
Automatically  from  Ottawa  there  was  a  re- 
action from  the  Prime  Minister  indicating,  or 
implying,  that  he  had  not  been  consulted,  that 
he  was  hearing  about  it  for  the  first  time  and 
that  he  was  not  going  to  get  into  this  political 
game  on  the  eve  of  a  provincial  election  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  facts? 

As  I  understand  the  facts  that  are  now 
available,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  raised  this  idea  in  the  closing 
moments  of  the  federal-provincial  conference 
last  October.  First  I  should  say  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  indicated  there  were  no 
objections  expressed  to  it— but  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  made  the  comment  that 
since  this  was  Mr.  Robarts'  proposal  he  could 
follow  through  on  it.  I  am  now  persuaded, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  another  instance,  if 
I  can  put  it  as  kindly  as  possible,  where 
Mr.  Pearson,  with  all  his  admirable  qualities, 
misses  the  nuances  of  a  situation,  particularly 
the  political  nuances  of  the  situation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  had  missed 
them  then,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  justi- 
fial^ly  argued  at  Ottawa  that  they  did  not 
later  know  the  nature  of  the  conference  and 
what  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  had  in 
his    mind,    because    he    spelled    it    out   in    a 
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speech  in  the  city  of  Montreal  in  the  month 
of  November. 

So  I  am  just  a  httle  bit  puzzled,  and  I  am 
going  to  leave  it  there,  as  to  why  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  should  feel  when  the 
idea  emerged  in  our  Speech  from  the  Throne 
that  it  was  a  completely  new  idea  and  that 
the  federal  government  had  not  been  con- 
sulted at  all.  I  was  not  privy  to  the  intimate 
discussions  that  took  place  in  that  conference, 
I  am  only  now  repeating— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  was  privy  to  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
is  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  was 
privy  to  it  and— 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada.  If  you  read  the  letters  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  you  will  find  that 
he  does  not  deny  any  of  the  facts  that  I  have 
just  related.  He  just  persists  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  an  unconstitutional  thing,  for 
the  province  to  move  and  call  this  kind  of  a 
conference. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  did  not  call  it  unconstitu- 
tional, stick  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  was  a  breach  of 
the  prerogatives. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  member  talking 
al)Out? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Something  that  I  trust, 
perhaps,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  be 
able  to  comprehend,  but  I  have  a  diminishing 
hope. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  member's  party  had  better 
be  suspicious  of  all  this.  I  am  very  suspicious 
of  all  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  whose  right  it  is  to  call  the  conference,  is 
not  the  prime  point  and  so  I  leave  it  there.  The 
prime  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  in  the  Budget  debate,  is  that 
surely  what  is  more  important  here,  is  not 
tlic  legal  prerogative  of  calling  a  conference, 
but  whether  it  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  at 
this  important  juncture  in  our  history. 

In  my  view,  it  can  serve  a  useful  purpose 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  care  who  called  the 
conference.  In  addition,  my  conviction  is  that 
all  roads  to  Canadian  unity  do  not  necessarily 
lead  through  Ottawa,  and  that  major  pro- 
vinces in  this  country  can  take  the  initiative 


in  bringing  together,  for  informal  non-deci- 
sion making  purposes,  the  kind  of  conference 
we  are  now  talking  about  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  complained  about  who 
called  the  conference? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  lot  of  people  have  been 
complaining  about  it. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions):  No  interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  is  just  setting  up 
a  straw  man,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  also  indicated,  in  the  origin  of 
this  conference,  the  work  of  the  advisory 
committee,  and  I  just  want  to  make  a  brief 
comment  here  in  passing.  Quite  frankly,  I 
found  the  reports  of  the  advisory  committee 
a  little  disappointing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Hear,  hear!  More  about  that 
later. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  preface,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  was  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Ian  Macdonald,  makes 
the  comment  which  I  can,  perhaps,  use  best 
to  make  my  reaction  clear.  He  says: 

Although  the  following  studies  deal 
essentially  with  technical  matters,  the  com- 
mittee has  devoted  much  of  its  time  to  the 
broader  question  of  goals.  The  flavour  of 
that  process  is  more  difficult  to  capture  in 
the   printed   word   or   in    a  set   of  reports. 

So  l)y  implication  he  is  saying,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  fact,  that  most  of  that  process,  its  flavour 
and  its  substance,  is  not  included  in  these 
reports,  they  are  mostly  technical  documents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  technicians  in  this 
House  and,  therefore,  these  documents  are 
going  to  be  useful  but  surely  at  this  stage, 
what  is  even  more  important  than  the  tech- 
nical advice  in  the  papers  we  can  get  on 
technical  problems,  is  the  broad  goals.  I 
greatly  regret  that  some  idea  of  these  broad 
goals,  or  the  thinking  of  this  very  outstanding 
collection  of  men  from  the  academic,  business 
and  other  worlds,  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  this  House  because  I  think,  quite 
frankly,  this  is  what  we  very  much  need 
at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  discussion  of  this,  this  is  the 
ilkisive  quality,  suggests  Dr.  Ian  Macdonald. 
The  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  wider  aims 
of  Confederation  in  the  course  of  his  earlier 
remarks.  I  think  this  is  what  we  are  trying 
to   come   to   grips   with,   the   wider   aims   of 
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Confederation,  and,  unfortunately,  most  of 
these  three  weighty  tomes  do  not  help  us 
very  much  in  that  instance. 

I  want  to  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  introductory  comments  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
conference  itself.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Prime  Minister  says  that  it  is  going  to  be 
only  for  two  days.  Quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  for  the  agenda  which  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  has  given,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  invitation  to  others  to  add  to 
that  agenda,  two  days  will  provide  no  more 
than  an  opportunity  to  scratch  the  surface. 

I  would  think,  in  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  I  have  attempted  to  detail,  that  we  have 
now  reached  the  stage  where  we  can  get 
down  to  the  "guts"  of  the  issue  if  I  may  put 
it  in  blunt,  Anglo-Saxon  terms. 

If  there  is  reason  for  criticism,  and  I  think 
there  is  reason  for  criticism,  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  conference  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  is  calling  between  lunch  and  tea 
sometime  early  in  July,  when  the  Queen  is 
going  to  be  there  to  play  hostess— this  is 
fine,  it  is  going  to  be  a  congenial  little  gather- 
ing. But  does  anybody  have  any  illusions, 
for  one  moment,  that  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  come  to  grips  with  anything  of  sub- 
stance between  luncheon  and  tea  on  the  day 
the  Queen  is  visiting  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  essentially,  the  same 
kind  of  criticisms,  somewhat  more  moderately 
perhaps,  can  be  brought  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters proposal.  If  we  are  going  to  really  come 
to  grips  with  this  issue  now,  I  suggest  a 
minimum  of  four  days— indeed,  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  go  back  to  my  proposition  of  a 
whole  week,  but  more  of  that  in  a  moment. 

Second,  the  Prime  Minister  suggests  that 
each  province  should  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  composition  of  its  own  delegations.  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  really  has  to 
do  this;  you  cannot  write  to  the  head  of  a 
government  and,  in  effect,  instruct  who  is 
going  to  be  in  his  delegation,  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  kind  of  conference  which  the 
Prime  Minister  has  suggested  he  would  like 
to  have,  is  mainly  a  conference  that  involves 
not  only  the  government  and  the  party  that 
happens  to  be  in  power,  but,  I  presume  from 
his  comments,  also  the  spokesmen  from  other 
parties,  and  indeed  from  the  civil  service  and 
from  the  public  at  large. 

If  the  head  of  government  so  wishes,  I 
would  hope  that  if  this  is  his  concept  of  the 
conference,  that  he  would  set  it  forth  in  a 
polite,  but  firm  fashion,  in  his  invitations,  so 


that  there  might  be  some  prospect  that  other 
provinces  would  duplicate  what,  I  trust,  he 
has  indicated  he  is  going  to  be  doing  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Third,  the  Prime  Minister  talks  about  a 
series  of  conferences.  Fine,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposition  of  a  series  of  con- 
ferences. I  noted  with  interest  that  Claude 
Ryan,  in  the  article  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  thought  of  1970  as  being  the  earliest 
date  at  which  we  might  be  able,  maybe,  to  sit 
down  for  some  real  decision-maldng.  In  other 
words,  he  envisaged  three  years  of  con- 
ferences of  one  kind  or  another  before  we 
could  get  to  that  decision-making  stage,  so  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Prime  Minister's  con- 
ception of  this  as  being  the  first  of  a  series  of 
conferences. 

But  I  do  not  see  why,  again,  given  the 
favourable  atmosphere  that  exists  at  the 
present  time,  that  you  should  downgrade  the 
conference  to  two  days  rather  than  four  or, 
if  I  may  now  go  on  to  my  next  point,  that 
you  should  not  try  to  use  this  conference  to 
really  give  the  people  of  Ontario  and,  if 
possible,  through  cooperation  with  the  other 
provinces,  the  people  of  all  of  Canada,  a  feel- 
ing that  they  are  finally  going  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  reshaping  of 
Confederation. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  some  comments, 
for  example,  about  "the  wider  aims  of  Con- 
federation and  the  understanding  and  active 
participation  in  Confederation  to  date."  My 
question,  in  light  of  what  the  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  is,  how  is  he  going  to  achieve  this? 
Surely  the  Prime  Minister  does  not  think  he 
is  going  to  achieve  participation  of  the  public 
at  large  through  the  publication  of  these 
debates— these  papers  from  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

They  have  received  some  comment  from 
the  press,  but  painfully  little,  I  cannot  help 
but  be  struck  by  the  paucity  of  public  dis- 
cussion at  the  editorial  level  on  the  basic 
problems  of  Confederation  today  as  compared, 
if  you  go  back  and  look,  to  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  "dailies"  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  prior  to  1867,  and  the  shaping  of 
Confederation. 

You  had  the  most  vigorous  kind  of  debate 
and  the  people  who  were  the  leaders  in  the 
shaping  of  Confederation  back  in  those  days, 
periodically  left  conferences  and  went  out  to 
public  meetings  to  which  the  people  flocked 
in  numbers  that  you  could  not  get  out  today. 
Because  they  will  not  come  out  to  meetings 
today,  I  come  back  to  another  point  that  I 
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have  made,  about  which  the  Prime  Minister 
spoke  favourably,  but  rather  vaguely,  and  that 
is  the  whole  concept  of  whether  or  not  we 
cannot  make  this  conference  something  of  a 
teach-in,  at  least  within  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

If  you  cannot  get  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  provinces  to  make  it  a  national  teach-in, 
since  the  conference  will  presumably  be  held 
in  the  fall  when  the  universities  and  the 
schools  will  be  back  in  session,  when  "town 
meetings"  in  every  little  town  or  city  in  this 
province  might  be  brought  together  to  have 
some  broadcasts  from  the  conference  and  to 
have  local  resource  people  lead  the  dis- 
cussions. 

In  other  words,  some  imaginative  use  of 
the  electronic  media— to  give  the  people  of 
Canada  an  opportunity  to  participate,  in  a 
real  sense,  in  the  whole  discussion  with  regard 
to  the  shaping  of  the  future  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live. 

I  repeat  this  to  the  Prime  Minister  now  and 
urge  him,  with  appreciation  of  his  com- 
ments on  my  proposals,  to  implement  some 
of  them.  Let  him  take  them  as  his  own, 
forget  where  he  got  them  from  because  I 
know  in  the  minds  of  some  this  will  discredit 
them;  but  take  them  as  his  own.  For  example, 
if  it  is  possible,  when  he  finds  out  what 
provinces  across  the  country  are  going  to 
participate,  see  if  he  cannot  get  steering  com- 
mittees from  these  other  provinces  to  share  in 
getting  local  television  and  radio  media  to 
participate  in  shaping  this  kind  of  network. 
The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  mechanics,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
again  directly  related. 

It  is  the  one  major  worry  that  I  have— and 
I  trust  it  is  not  really  valid,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  is 
not  valid— and  that  is  the  amount  of  prepara- 
tion lliat  is  going  to  go  into  this  conference. 
Until  now,  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  of  preparation  that  I  think  is  necessary. 

My  hope  would  be  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
as  part  of  that  whole  preparation,  and  involv- 
ing whoever  he  is  going  to  have  in  the 
d(>lcgation,  and  involving  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  would  then  begin  to  get 
the  media  involved  so  that  they  will  feel  that 
this  is  finally  their  conference,  and  that  they 
are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  reshaping  the  future  of  their  country. 

Having  made  those  general  comments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  now  to  turn  to  two  observa- 
tions concerning  the  constitutional  details.  I 
am  not  going  to  get  in  to  the  substance  of 


specifics,  because  I  think  this  might  be  more 
appropriately  dealt  with  in  the  conference. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  some  of  the 
items  which  he  thinks  should  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  conference,  but  there  are  some 
major  problems  involved  in  the  general  ap- 
proach; some  basic  problems  that  aflFect  all 
of  the  issues  that  may  come  up— and  I  want 
to  try  to  discuss  those  this  afternoon. 

Much  of  the  discussion  concerning  reshap- 
ing the  Canadian  Confederation  has  focused 
on  our  two  founding  nations  or  societies, 
the  French  and  the  English.  This  is  under- 
standable and  justifiable,  because  if  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  is  not  resolved, 
Canada's  future  is  going  to  be  very  uncertain 
indeed,  and  realizing  the  full  potential  of 
our  economic,  and  our  social  and  cultural 
development,  will  be  seriously  jeopardized. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
other  questions  which  must  concern  us. 
There  is  the  repatriation  of  our  constitution, 
together  with  a  reasonable  amendment  pro- 
cedure. There  is  the  revision  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  constitution  itself. 

We  must  come  to  some  consensus  as  to  our 
national  objectives  in  the  next  century,  and 
spell  them  out  in  a  declaration  of  national 
purpose  which  can  serve  as  a  preamble  to  the 
constitution.  We  must  consider  as  one  of  the 
necessary  and  characteristic  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  how  the  functions  are  to  be  allocated 
among  the  various  jurisdictions,  and  how  we 
will  raise  and  allocate  the  revenues  which 
will  enable  us  to  carry  out  those  functions. 

However,  a  constitutional  preamble  or 
declaration  of  purpose  must  recognize  exclu- 
sively the  so-called  third  Canada.  I  refer 
to  the  nearly  one-third  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  it  is  a  growing  third,  who  come 
from  that  host  of  backgrounds  that  are 
neither  French  nor  English.  In  most  cases, 
these  people  are  Canadians  by  choice,  not 
by  birth.  Their  loyalty  to  their  chosen  home- 
land is  as  strong  as  that  of  a  native  born. 
Often  in  the  great  Confederation  debate  they 
found  themselves  standing  on  the  sidelines. 
They  have  protested  that  their  existence, 
their  interest,  and  contribution  should  not  be 
ignored,  nor  appear  to  be  ignored  in  the 
discussions  which  will  shape  our  national 
course  for  the  years  ahead. 

Acknowledging  their  contribution  and 
according  them  a  rightful  place,  sir,  in  the 
basic  partnership  on  which  this  nation  has 
been  built— this  is  a  challenge  second  only 
to  resolving  the  problems  and  the  relationship 
of  our  two  founding  peoples. 
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Most  of  us  are  agreed  that  The  British 
North  America  Act  is  inadequate  as  a  con- 
stitution, and  misleading  as  a  description  of 
the  Canadian  government.  If  Canadians  can 
muster  the  necessary  imagination  and  emo- 
tional energy  for  a  total  revision  of  their 
organic  law,  then  a  declaration  of  national 
purpose,  which  would  include  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  new  Canadians  in  our  midst— 
a  formal  constitutional  acknowledgment,  sir, 
would  be  a  fitting  preamble  to  the  constitu- 
tion. My  hope  would  be  that  the  Confedera- 
tion of  tomorrow  conference  would  be  a 
start  to  explore  this  possibility. 

If  events  prove  that  re-writing  the  con- 
stitution is  capable  of  early  achievement,  then 
let  us  press  forward  towards  a  purely  Cana- 
dian document,  unencumbered  by  past 
colonial  associations  with  Westminster.  But  if 
events  suggest  that  re-writing  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  a  longer  process,  let  us,  in  any 
case,  proceed  with  the  drafting  of  a  declara- 
tion of  national  purpose.  Such  a  declaration 
can  be  given  constitutional  force,  either 
within  the  constitution,  such  as  the  American 
bill  of  rights,  or  outside  it,  as  an  independent 
document,  such  as  the  British  bill  of  rights. 

To  have  force  and  meaning  it  would  have 
to  be  endorsed,  not  merely  by  the  federal 
government,  as  was  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
bill  of  rights,  but  by  all  the  provincial  Legis- 
latures as  well.  Consent  to  a  statement  of 
national  purpose,  to  create  a  bilingual  and 
bicultural  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
acknowledge  the  enrichment  of  our  national 
life  by  the  many  cultures  of  new  Canadians, 
might  be  slow  and  diflBcult  to  obtain,  but 
without  provincial  consent,  it  can  never  be 
obtained. 

Indeed  most  of  the  powers  to  make  the 
national  purpose  a  reality,  lie  within  the 
provincial  sphere. 

.  Here  again,  I  suggest  that  Ontario  has  a 
historic  role  to  play  in  Canadian  Confeder- 
ation, and  her  leadership  is  vital.  Not  only 
do  we  have  a  long  time  association  with 
French  Canada,  not  only  do  Franco-Ontarians 
represent  the  largest  non-English  group  in 
our  population,  but  a  growing  proportion  of 
our  people,  the  largest  number  of  new 
Canadians  in  this  nation,  are  found  in 
Ontario. 

Within  our  borders,  we  have  gone  far  in 
acknowledging  and  strengthening  the  work- 
ing partnership  on  which  this  nation  as  a 
whole  must  now  be  built.  No  province  has 
a  greater  interest  than  Ontario  in  seeking 
some  forrnal  constitutional  recognition  of  the 
real  Canada,  the  broad  Canada,  which  will 
shape  our  destiny  in  the  centuries  to  come. 


Indeed,  within  the  multi-cultural  society 
of  Canada,  there  is  a  place  for  encouraging 
the  range  of  language  and  cultures  which 
enrich  Canada  today.  I  noted  with  interest 
that  volume  three  of  the  background  papers 
from  the  advisory  committee  on  Confedera- 
tion, records  a  recommendation  of  some  briefs 
to  the  B  and  B  commission  that  financial 
support  for  part-time,  privately  sponsored 
language  schools  and  classes,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cultural,  rather  than  an  educa- 
tional effort. 

At  the  level  of  higher  education,  a  start 
has  already  been  made  in  some  Canadian 
universities  to  establish  courses,  and  even 
departments,  which  will  strengthen  the  varied 
cultural  strains  which  are  now  embedded 
in  the  Canadian  mosaic.  Having  emphasized 
the  need  for  acknowledging  the  broader 
Canadian  partnership,  I  would  return  again  to 
the  core  of  the  problem  in  Canadian  Confed- 
eration, namely  relations  with  French  Canada. 

The  complaint  of  French  Canadians,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  earlier  noted,  is  that 
we  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  bilingual  and 
bicultural  society  envisaged  by  the  fathers 
of  Confederation  in  1867. 

As  Professor  Alexander  Brady  expressed  it, 
and  I  quote: 

Bilingualism  was  mainly  reduced  to  the 
simple  act  of  translation,  rather  than  the 
coexistence  of  two  languages,  and  trans- 
lation was  cumbersome  and  time-consum- 
ing. 

As  a  result.  Professor  Brady  points  out,  young 
French  Canadians  increasingly  feel  that  since, 
apparently,  they  can  never  be  accepted  along 
with  their  language,  as  full  partners  in  the 
federal  state,  they  see  little  reason  to  feel 
attached  to  it.  The  more  pride  they  take  in 
their  own  culture,  the  more  intolerable  is 
the  discrimination  against  their  language. 

This  growing  friction  has  produced  a 
marked  tendency,  in  recent  years,  for  Que- 
bec to  look  inward— to  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  if  French  Canadians  are  to 
realize  their  economic  and  social  and  cul- 
tural aspirations,  they  will  have  to  be  within 
the  nation's  state  of  Quebec.  This  tendency 
represents  the  greatest  single  threat  to  the 
future  of  Canadian  unity. 

As  long  as  we  fail  to  realize  a  greater 
measure  of  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  in 
the  Canadian  society  as  a  whole,  this  tend- 
ency in  Quebec  will  strengthen;  indeed,  it 
is  inevitable  that  there  will  grow  up  si  gener- 
ation of  French  Canadians  who  have  bene- 
fited from  education  far  beyond  their  parents, 
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and  who  will  feel  their  future  even  more 
strongly  associated  with  Quebec  as  opposed 
to  the  rest  of  Canada.  There  must  be  oppor- 
tunities for  release  of  those  forces  throughout 
the  rest  of  Canada. 

No  doubt  the  greatest  single  measure  of 
release  will  be  in  the  realization  of  a  bilingual 
federal  civil  service,  which  more  fully 
represents  the  coexistence  of  the  two 
languages  rather  than  a  simple  translation. 
Such  is  the  avowed  objective  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa. 

But  more  can  be  achieved  in  all  of  the 
provinces,  particularly  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. The  opportunity  to  learn  French  as  a 
spoken  language  must  be  made  more  widely 
available.  Any  Canadian  who  does  not  have 
reasonable  access  to  the  two  languages,  and 
the  two  cultures,  is  being  deprived  of  that 
which  is  his  right  by  virtue  of  being  a 
Canadian. 

That  does  not  mean,  to  borrow  the  current 
phrase,  "ramming  French  down  everybody's 
throat",  but  it  does  mean  making  French  as 
a  language  study  from  as  early  as  grade  3 
in  primary  school.  A  second  language,  or 
indeed,  a  third  or  a  fourth,  has  long  been  the 
mark  of  an  educated  person.  And  surely  in 
Canada,  French  is  the  obvious  second  lan- 
guage. 

Beyond  the  opportunities  for  English  Cana- 
dians to  learn  French,  there  is  an  equally 
important  point— the  opportunity  for  French 
Canadians  to  get  an  education  in  their  mother 
tongue  wherever  possible,  a  part  of  which 
would  be  learning  to  speak  English.  Here 
again,  I  strongly  feel  that  Ontario  has  a 
historic  leadership  role  to  play.  It  is  a  role 
flowing  naturally  from  our  traditions  and 
from  our  stated  government  policy. 

For  example,  primary  French  schools 
within  the  separate  school  system  emerged 
many  years  ago  in  Ontario,  and  they  have 
had  a  long  and  varied  history  in  this  province. 
Indeed,  in  the  city  of  Welland,  where  no 
separate  schools  were  available,  bilingual 
primary  schools  have  been  established  within 
the  non-denominational  public  school  system. 

At  the  secondary  school  level,  the  develop- 
ment has  been  slow.  Some  years  ago,  the 
government  authorized  the  teaching  of  two 
subjects  in  French  in  those  schools  where 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  French- 
speaking  children  to  make  this  possible. 
Later,  by  Ministerial  order— and  I  draw  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  how  easily  this  was 
done,  by  Ministerial  order— the  two  were 
increased  to  four,  so  that  in  secondary 
schools,    in    areas    with    a    concentration    of 


French  population,  there  is  already  in  the 
curriculum,  I'historie,  la  geographic,  le  latin, 
le  frangais. 

The  Minister  has  argued,  in  the  past,  that 
the  extension  of  this  kind  of  programme  was 
held  up  chiefly  by  the  shortage  of  speakers. 
So  wherever  that  shortage  of  speakers  does 
not  exist  I  would  urge  the  government  to 
assist  in  the  fuller  realization  of  their  own 
stated  pohcy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  said  speakers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  I  say  speakers— I  am 
sorry,  teachers  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Some  teachers  are  speakers,  but  I  was  really 
talking  about  teachers. 

For  example,  a  situation  recently  developed 
in  Sudbury  which  ofiFered,  in  my  view,  a 
golden  opportunity.  The  Jesuit  order  has  an- 
nounced that  they  can  no  longer  operate  the 
Sacred  Heart  college.  Here  was  a  student 
body,  mostly  drawn  from  the  Sudbury  area, 
with  teachers  available  it  would  have  seemed 
to  me  that  the  way  was  open  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secondary  education,  fully  in 
French,  within  the  existing  public  secondary 
school  system,  at  least  for  those  students  who 
were  local  residents.  Since  this  is  presumably 
the  general  objective  toward  which  this  gov- 
ernment has  been  working  for  years,  I  would 
have  hoped  that  the  provincial  government 
would  have  assisted  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion in  making  such  possible. 

But  so  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  off^er  of 
assistance  or  cooperation  by  The  Department 
of  Education.  The  situation  seems  to  have 
been  met  for  the  moment  by  the  ofi^er  last 
week  by  Notre  Dame  college,  administered 
by  the  French  language  Grey  Nuns  of  the 
Cross,  to  absorb  all  students  from  Sacred 
Heart  into  their  day  classes.  So  that  the  op- 
portunity, for  the  moment,  of  developing 
French  language  secondary  education  in  the 
existing  public  secondary  school  system  is 
postponed. 

As  Professor  Brady  points  out  in  his  back- 
ground paper: 

A  new  chapter  in  the  story  of  bilingual 
education  in  Ontario  opened  in  February 
of  1967  in  a  conference  of  I'association 
Canadienne-Fran^aise  d'education  d'On- 
tario.  In  more  than  half  a  century  this 
association  has  unsuccessfully  requested 
state-supported  denominational  secondary 
schools.  In  its  February  meeting  it  agreed 
to  ask  for  bihngual  secondary  schools  inte- 
grated in  the  public  school  system. 
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In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  is  now  open 
for  the  government  to  act  in  fulfilment  of  its 
long  term  objective,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
kind  of  slow  development  which  will  offer 
little  or  no  hope  of  providing  a  genuine  bi- 
lingual and  bicultural  atmosphere  in  which 
the  French  Canadian  would  feel  at  home 
without  forsaking  his  cultural  heritage. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  leadership, 
strictly  within  the  Ontario  provincial  field, 
which  would  make  a  real  contribution  to 
easing  the  tensions  which  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  Confederation  crisis.  It  would  represent 
the  kind  of  real  hope  for  greater  fulfilment 
of  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  outside  of 
Quebec  which  would  imdercut  the  seoaratist 
tendencies  in  that  province,  based  as  they  are 
on  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  hope  else- 
where in  Canada  to  achieve  this. 

Moreover,  leadership  from  Ontario  in  this 
connection  could  have  a  profoimd  psychologi- 
cal effect,  not  only  on  French  Canadians  in 
Quebec    but   elsewhere    throughout   Canada. 

In  discussing  "Ontario's  role"  in  this  paper, 
Professor  Brady  emphasizes  this  point: 

A  policy  by  Ontario  for  enlarging  and 
entrenching  the  cultural  rights  of  this 
minority  will,  therefore,  be  significant  to  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  people  of 
French  extraction  outside  Quebec.  It  will 
testify  that  the  most  populous  English- 
speaking  province  respects  and  seeks  to 
preserve  within  its  boundaries  the  French 
fact. 

Now  there,  in  my  view  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of 
the  basic  problems:  The  relation  of  English 
and  French  Canada  and  what  we  can  do  to 
realize  the  original  concept  of  Canada  as  a 
bilingual  and  bicultural  nation,  and  therefore 
relieve  the  tensions  at  the  heart  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

I  want  to  now  grasp  another  of  the  nettles 
that  one  has  to  contend  with  in  this  very 
complex  problem.  I  want  to  attempt  to 
clarify,  at  least,  what  the  New  Democratic 
Party  means  when  it  refers  to  the  special 
status  of  Quebec.  Both  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  acknowledg- 
ed earlier  that  this  term  is  subject  to  many 
interpretations,  and  clarification  is  an  urgent 
need  at  the  moment. 

French  Canada  has  traditions,  social  and 
cultural,  which  it  is  determined  to  maintain 
and  strengthen.  No  Canadian  who  has  any 
appreciation  of  our  history  will  deny  the 
unique  nature  of  these  traditions  or  oppose 
their  continuing  development. 


From  its  beginnings  our  country  has  been 
built  on  an  acceptance  and  a  recognition  of 
these  traditions,  from  the  British  conquest  of 
1759,  through  the  constitutional  Act  of  1791, 
The  Act  of  Union  of  1840,  to  Confederation 
itself.  In  this  respect,  Quebec  has  always  had 
a  special  or  unique  status— Quebec  n'est  pas 
une  province  comme  les  autres. 

Special  or  unique  status  does  not  imply 
privilege  above  the  other  provinces.  What  it 
does  mean,  in  the  realities  of  the  1960's,  is 
that  policies  arrived  at  for  all  Canada  will 
frequently  need  to  be  applied  differently  in 
Quebec.  Our  constitutional  forms  and  prac- 
tices must  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  this. 
Recognition  of  the  particular  unique  posi- 
tion of  Quebec  does  not  mean  that  a  com- 
parable position  is  historically  open  to,  or 
currently  in  the  interests  of,  other  provinces. 
Quebec's  position  is,  by  definition,  one  which 
she  enjoys  by  virtue  of  her  unique  social  and 
cultural  background  and  traditions.  It  is  these 
traditions  which  are  unique  to  Quebec,  which 
alone  entitled  her  to  apply  in  a  way  different 
from  the  other  provinces  the  broad  national 
policies  of  this  country. 

But  I  stress  again  that  particular  treatment 
is  not,  and  must  not  be,  privileged  or  pre- 
ferred treatment.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  policy  of  the  federal  government  which 
does,  or  should,  grant  more  to  Quebec  than 
to  any  other  province.  Quebec's  entitlement 
to  opt  out  simply  means  that  she  receives  in 
respect  to  any  particular  programme  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money  to  apply  in  the 
same  general  area  of  service. 

Now  if  Quebec  wants  to  do  it  that  way, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  fundamental  interest  of 
the  rest  of  Canada,  or  any  individual  pro- 
vince, is  endangered  by  allowing  her  to  do 
so?  I  can  think  of  none;  and  indeed  I  hope 
that  we  in  Ontario  will  not  fail  to  lead  Eng- 
lish Canada  in  recognizing  and  accommodat- 
ing this  political,  historical  fact.  In  it  lies 
progress,  the  hope  of  progress,  toward  a 
renewed  Confederation. 

Professor  Brady  recalls  in  his  background 
paper  that  Jean  Lesage  once  explained  his 
idea  of  a  special  status  by  saying: 

It  would  be  the   result  of  an  evolution 
during  which  Quebec  would  want  to  exert 
powers  and  responsibilities  which  the  other 
provinces,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  might 
prefer   to   leave   with   the   federal    govern- 
ment. 
Yet  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  today,  the  present 
federal  government  is  neither  leading  Canada 
toward  recognition  of  Quebec's  special  status 
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nor  providing  the  dynamic  policy  initiative  to 
which  the  provinces  would  respond  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Ottawa's  current  policy,  enunciated  in  its 
most  thorough  form  by  Justice  Minister 
Pierre-Elliot  Trudeau,  is  to  extend  the  opting 
out  option  to  any  or  all  provinces  who  wish 
to  exercise  it.  Though  perhaps  superficially 
plausible  and  politically  more  salable,  this 
position  will  lead  only  the  erosion  of  Can- 
ada's capacity  to  implement  a  national  con- 
census. 

It  does  not  recognize  the  particular  status 
for  Quebec,  and  because  it  does  not  Ottawa's 
only  means  of  coping  with  Quebec's  deter- 
mination is  to  effect  adjustments  and  com- 
promises within  the  legislative  system  which 
are  then  made  available  to  all  other  pro- 
vinces. This  road  will  surely  lead  to  an  across 
the  board  diminution  of  federal  powers  unless 
we  in  the  English-speaking  provinces  provide 
the  leadership  which  Ottawa  has  failed  to 
come  up  with. 

That  leadership  must  devolve  from  a 
mutual  recognition  that  it  is  not  in  our  own 
interests,  or  in  the  interests  of  Canada  as  a 
whole,  to  carve  out  particular  individual  posi- 
tions akin  to  that  of  Quebec.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
our  interests,  and  Canada's  jointly  to  decide 
and  apply  broad  national  policies  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  federal  government. 

In  the  absence  of  compelling  initiatives 
from  Ottawa,  we  in  Ontario  can  play  a  crea- 
tive role.  We  can  enlist  the  support  for  the 
kind  of  policy  vis-a-vis  Quebec  I  have  out- 
lined. It  is  a  policy  which  will  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  federal  system. 

At  the  same  time,  Ontario  will  gain  much 
from  it.  The  economic  and  social  progress 
which  will  be  reflected  across  Canada  as  a 
whole  will  have  a  telling  impact  in  our  own 
province.  The  clarity  with  which  Canada  will 
be  able  to  decide  national  objectives  will 
greatly  assist  us  in  designing  the  future  poli- 
cies of  Ontario;  and  our  people  will  draw  an 
immeasurable  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge 
that  their  country  is  forging  into  its  second 
century  secure  in  a  stable  set  of  relationships 
without  which  concrete  progress  is  unlikely, 
if  not  impossible. 

Now  having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
agree  that  we  have  reached  a  state  in  the  Con- 
federation debate  when  the  limits  of  the 
powers  which  Quebec  wishes  to  exercise  must 
l)e  more  clarified.  Throughout  English-speak- 
ing Canada  there  is  a  growing  uneasiness  that 
there  are  no  limits,  that  for  the  defence  of 
their    traditions    Quebec    wants    the   right    to 


exercise  power  in  the  sociocultural  field,  and 
this  is  capable  of  so  broad  a  definition  tliat 
the  federal  powers  will  be  inadequate  to 
assure  a  basic  unity  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

In  his  forceful  way  Eugene  Forsey  has 
warned  of  some  of  the  problems  in  this  con- 
nection. I  would  remind  hon.  members,  as  I 
quoted  earlier,  that  Claude  Ryan  himself  indi- 
cated that  the  kind  of  conference  we  are  con- 
templating here  this  afternoon  might  discuss 
those  limits  that  Quebec  must  present  her 
views  in  specifics— or  to  use  his  phrase,  that 
a  "reasonable  minimum"  could  be  defined  for 
the  rest  of  Canada.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  an  atmosphere  is  developing  in  which  the 
question  of  these  limits  can  be  frankly  raised 
and  discussed  in  the  Confederation  of  tomor- 
row conference. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  basic  division 
of  powers  betsveen  the  federal  government 
and  the  provinces,  which  I  would  like  to 
emphasize.  Here,  I  would  judge,  if  I  inter- 
preted the  leader  of  the  Opposition's  com- 
ments correctly,  that  we  do  not  completely 
see  eye  to  eye. 

Traditional  thinking  regarding  the  division 
of  powers  has  tended  to  be  simplistic  that 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  provinces 
and  Ottawa  can  be  clearly  drawn  now,  and 
the  problem  wall  be  solved  for  our  second 
century.  I  want  to  suggest  that  this  is  un- 
realistic now  and  it  may  become  even  more  so 
as  the  years  go  by. 

Experience  has  proven  that  there  are  very 
few  powers  which  can  be  effectively  applied 
without,  at  least,  consultation  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  provinces— wher- 
ever that  power  may  reside,  according  to  the 
constitution.  In  spite  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  term  has  fallen,  "cooperative 
federalism"  is  the  answer  to  many  of  our  diffi- 
culties. 

I  use  that  term  in  its  real  meaning,  instead 
of  some  of  the  overtones  that  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  to  it,  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  For  example,  the  power  over 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  must  rest  with  the 
federal  government.  But  surely  it  is  obvious 
that  the  exercise  of  that  power  increasingly 
requires  prior  consultation  with  the  provinces 
because  of  the  impact  it  has  in  areas  which 
fall  wholly  within  provincial  jurisdiction. 

Conversely,  on  this  currently  controversial 
issue,  the  provinces  have  tended  to  become 
active  in  what  would  have  been  considered 
external  affairs  or  foreign  policy.  What  Que- 
bec does  with  great  trumpeting  of  principle, 
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Ontario  has  often  done  quietly  in  the  prag- 
matic pursuit  of  her  provincial  interests. 

I  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  as  to  how  many 
—and  I  chose  my  words  carefully— agreements 
rather  than  treaties,  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  entered  into  with  foreign  governments. 
Indeed,  I  would  be  interested  to  know  to  what 
extent  there  had  been  prior  consultation  with 
Ottawa  in  some  instances— in  the  field  of 
hydro,  and  trade,  immigration  and  so  on. 
Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  difficul- 
ties here  are  reduced,  and  conceivably  elimi- 
nated, not  by  the  provinces  doing  any  less  in 
promoting  their  own  interests,  but  simply  by 
their  conceding  that  external  affairs  naturally 
fall  to  the  federal  government  which  can  speak 
on  behalf  of  all  Canada,  and  that  therefore, 
prior  consultation  is  advisable  and  will  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  preserve  protocol.  I 
think  this  issue  is  not  as  serious  as  it  is  pre- 
sented at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  the  full 
story  of  agreement  by  Ontario,  as  compared 
with  Quebec,  might  indicate  a  remarkable 
similarity.  Let  me  quote  again  from  Professor 
Brady: 

Today  there  is  clearly  a  genuine  differ- 
ence of  outlook  between  Quebec  and  the 
other  provinces  on  the  question  of  alter- 
ing the  constitution.  The  upsurge  of 
French  Canadian  nationalism  has  led  to  a 
hungering  for  a  new  status  in  Quebec  that 
has  no  counterpart  in  other  provinces. 

Professor  Brady  added: 

Quebec  leaders,  however,  may  become 
convinced  that  this  appetite  for  constitu- 
tional change  may  be  satisfied  by  agree- 
ments and  understandings  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  on  mat- 
ters of  economic  and  social  development. 
Federalism  today,  after  all,  rests  not  merely 
on  a  distribution  of  legislative  powers  but 
on  agreements  reached  through  consulta- 
tion on  how  powers  are  to  be  employed. 
This  means  a  remarkably  flexible  federal 
constitution,  subject  to  change  according  to 
circumstance,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
Canada  at  present  enjoys.  The  constitu- 
tion imposes  no   serious  handicap   on   the 

II  governments  exploring  together  fresh 
pohcies  of  vital  concern  to  all  and  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  Canada.  It  also  imposes  no 
handicap  on  the  various  governments 
recognizing  more  clearly  than  ever  in  the 
past  the  fact  of  two  cultures  and  two 
languages. 


In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  sound 
advice.  If  we  can  arrive  at  a  restatement  of 
a  division  of  powers  that  more  accurately 
reflects  the  conditions  of  1967,  and  our  hopes 
for  the  future,  let  us  do  so. 

The  BNA  Act  is  not  only  the  statute  of  an 
external  Parliament,  but  it  is,  in  good  part, 
an  obsolete  document.  Some  50  of  its  sec- 
tions could  be  ehminated  because  they  had 
reference  to  circumstances  involved  in  the 
Confederation  of  1867,  and  are  no  longer 
meaningful.  Even  the  heart  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  distribution  of  legislative  powers 
in  sections  91  and  92,  has  been  re-shaped  out 
of  recognition  by  changed  conditions  and 
concepts  of  government  responsibility  in 
society  which  have  changed  down  through 
the   years. 

Most  important  of  all,  of  course,  is  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  constitution, 
notably  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  Claude  Ryan,  editor  of  he  Devoir, 
said  that  Quebec  was  not  eager  to  secede 
from  Canada,  but  desired  expression,  in  the 
constitution,  of  a  clearer  and  more  satis- 
factory status. 

Again,  my  hope  would  be  that  the  informal 
atmosphere  of  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference  might  be  able  to  clarify  differ- 
ences and  ease  tensions,  so  that  Ottawa  could 
follow  through  in  more  formal  decision- 
making conferences  at  a  later  stage.  But 
without  detracting  from  the  importance  of 
achieving  a  modern  constitution,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  if  the  task  proves  more 
difficult  than  anticipated,  and  delay  becomes 
necessary,  and  if  the  series  of  conferences 
that  the  Prime  Minister  envisages  becomes 
a  longer  one,  all  is  not  lost. 

We  have  lived  for  100  years  by  a  process 
of  agreement  and  consultation  that  has  pro- 
vided a  remarkable  degree  of  flexibility. 
Above  everything  else,  that  flexibility  must 
be  maintained  if  the  Canadian  Confederation 
is  going  to  thrive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  just  want  to 
say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  put  before  us.  Let  me 
read    the    amendment    again: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  such  an 
important  conference  is  proposed  without 
recognizing  the  unique  position  of  the 
government  of  Canada,  which  has  a  pre- 
dominant responsibility  for  strengthening 
Canadian  unity  and  shaping  the  course  of 
Confederation. 
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Now  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  so 
confusing  and  confused  that  I  find  it  a 
httle  bit  diflficult  to  know  where  to  dive  in. 
"That  the  conference  is  proposed  without 
recognizing  the  unique  position  of  the  govern- 
ment  of   Canada—" 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  has  found  his  place  to 
dive  in! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  where 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
unique  position  of  the  government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  arranged  it  without  the 
Prime  Minister  coming. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   No  interjections! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  while  I  am  mak- 
ing comments  for  the  edification  of  all,  includ- 
ing the  Liberals,  they  will  not  interject. 

The  unique  position  of  Canada  is  not  being 
ignored.  It  is  not  a  decision-making  confer- 
ence. It  is  a  family  gathering.  Must  a 
family  conference  always  be  called  by  the 
parents  in  the  home  of  the  parents? 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  good  place  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  be  a  good  place 
to  have  it,  but  sometimes  it  may  be  good 
to  go  out  into  one  of  the  homes  of  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  it  is  an  old  French  Cana- 
dian custom,   is   it  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition said  there  are  many  people,  and  he  said 
this  in  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
have  a  feeling,  however  justified,  that  the 
conference  is  called  in  violation  of  normal 
prerogatives.  Well  quite  frankly,  I  do  not 
think  the  feeling  is  justified,  and  therefore 
why  does  one  have  to  bow  to  it?  It  seems 
to  me  that  once  again  the  Liberal  Party- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Because  it  involves  leaders  of 
government, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —has  found  itself  incap- 
able of  being  nothing  other  than  the  errand 
boy  for  the  federal  Liberals,  and  the  echo  for 
Ottawa. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Now  the  member  is  talking  like 
a  Tory. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  thinks  that 
the  conference  called  between  luncheon  and 
tea  with  the  Queen  early  in  July  is  a  first 
step,  I  do  not  see  why  he  would  not  agree  to 
the  proposition  that  the  next  step  would  be  a 
fall  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference, 
particularly  if  I  can  persuade— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —particularly  if  I  can  per- 
suade the  Prime  Minister  that  it  should  be  at 
least  a  four-day  conference  rather  than  two- 
day— the  first  two  days  to  deal  with  his 
agenda  and  the  next  two  days  to  deal  with 
the  agenda  that  the  other  provinces  might 
like  to  put  on. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  as  irrelevant  as  so  much  else  the 
Liberal  Party  seems  to  offer  in  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problems  of  Confederation, 
and  we  certainly  shall  not  support  it.  But  we 
certainly  will  support  the  main  motion,  a 
resolution  calling  for  support  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  tomorrow  conference  to  be  hosted 
by  Ontario. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  pride  that  I  rise  to  participate  in  this 
historic  debate  and  urge  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  support  the  resolution  before 
us.  This  year,  we  are  busy  with  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  100th  anniversary  of  our  nation. 
It  is  a  nation  very  different  indeed  from  that 
of  1867. 

Today,  we  see  20  million  Canadians  as  the 
heirs  of  the  3,635,000  who  inhabited  this 
country  100  years  ago.  We  see  grain  eleva- 
tors and  skyscrapers,  railways  and  airstrips, 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  factories,  and 
millions  of  homes,  all  kinds  of  material  ad- 
vancement. 

We  see  around  us  all  the  domes  and  spires 
of  cathedrals,  churches  and  synagogues,  as 
evidence  of  the  moral  values  they  may  con- 
tinue to  treasure. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Morningstar! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Sounds  like  early  Campion. 
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Mr.    Momingstar:    In    looking   back    upon 

these  100  years,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Sopha:   That  is  Campion   after  mid- 

nightl 

Mr.  Morningstar:  —and  in  measuring  our 
progress,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  accomphshments.  For  this  progress  we 
owe  a  great  debt  to  those  who  have  gone 
before.  For  all  their  toil  and  tribulation,  for 
their  impregnable  fortitude  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  road  on  which  we  are  called 
upon  today  to  put  the  top  dressing. 

Canada's  past  is  a  good  past  with  which  to 
face  the  future,  and  no  country  on  earth  is  in 
a  better  position  to  make  its  future  bright 
and  significant.  The  future  of  this  country, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  based  upon  how  we  bestir 
ourselves  today. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
port our  Prime  Minister's  resolution  for  a 
meeting  of  representatives  from  the  provinces 
and  the  federal  government,  to  openly  discuss 
the  present  and  future  state  of  our  Confedera- 
tion. I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  accusa- 
tions which  have  been  levelled  against  our 
Prime  Minister,  of  usurping  federal  authority, 
of  unnecessarily  stirring  up  troubled  waters, 
of  trying  to  make  political  hay,  are  sheer  non- 
sense. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
only  one  partially  valid  objection  to  the  Cen- 
tennial conference  has  been  raised  and  this  is 
that  the  meetings  might  not  accomplish  any- 
thing. Perhaps  this  is  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
there  is  one  good  way  to  find  out  and  that  is 
to  hold  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  Campion  after  midnight 
perhaps! 

Mr.  Momingstar:  Each  of  us  in  this  cham- 
ber is  fully  aware  of  many  of  the  problems 
and  the  difficulties  which  face  this  nation, 
difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  quickly 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  progress  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Surely  we  are  not  so  timid,  so  unsure  of 
ourselves  in  a  national  sense  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  discuss  these  problems  around  the 
table  openly.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
federation  of  ours,  the  provincial  Prime  Min- 
ister or  the  federal  Prime  Minister,  should 
feel  free  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  others  at 
any  time  to  discuss  whatever  he  considers 
important. 


If  this  suggestion  is  irresponsible,  it  will  be 
exposed  as  such  by  the  reaction  of  the  other 
jurisdictions.  There  is  ample  evidence,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  to  substantiate  the  need  for 
the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference. 

In  this  Centennial  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Prime  Minister  is  stating,  positively,  his  belief 
in  the  essential  phases  of  Confederation.  A 
unified  country  is  desirous  of  holding  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  future  of  that  unity  and 
furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  wants  to  let  the 
public  listen.  I  hope  this  House  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  takes  some  doing  to  create  an 
argument  out  of  a  proposition  which  is  as 
straightforward  and  simple  as  that. 

Therefore  I  would  strongly  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  the  members  of  this  House 
support  our  Prime  Minister's  resolution.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  take  part  in  this  debate  on 
the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  very  historic  one. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  any  great 
length  because  I  know  many  other  hon. 
members  wish  to  participate.  I  would  how- 
ever, like  to  express  my  whole-hearted  sup- 
port for  this  proposal  and  express  some 
reasons  for  endorsing  it. 

We  are  only  a  few  short  weeks  away  from 
Canada's  100th  birthday.  As  we  move  closer 
to  this  historic  date  enthusiasm  continues  to 
grow  across  the  nation  for  the  celebration 
that  will  take  place. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  nations 
go,  100  years  is  not  a  long  time.  We  are 
really  in  the  pioneering  stage,  at  this  stage 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  In  other  words, 
everyone  here  today,  including  all  those 
called  new  Canadians  and  many  more  yet 
to  come,  are,  and  will  be  part  of  the  pioneer- 
ing group  of  Canada.  Certainly  500  years 
from  today  we  will  be  so  considered. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
conference  we  are  talking  about  will  concern 
itself  with  all  those  other  fine  cultures  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  shores  from  all 
across  this  world.  Those  cultures  and  their 
languages  are  a  vital  and  throbbing  part  of 
the  blood,  the  bones  and  the  sinews  of  our 
nation. 

They  should  be  heard.  They  have  much 
to  oflFer  to  such  a  conference. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  at  least  slightly 
surprised     at     the     infectious     ground-swell 
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of  excitement  that  has  been  generated 
within  all  the  provinces  in  the  Centennial 
year.  After  all,  our  critics  have  contended 
that  like  the  Canadian  winter  Canadians 
themselves  are  cold,  too  practical,  and  not 
given  to  large  scale  outward  expressions  of 
feelings. 

It  seems  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
cynics  were  predicting  that  Centennial  cele- 
brations would  be  a  flop. 

Well  the  cynics  are  now  taking  it  back 
and  we  all  rejoice  that  they  are. 

T  think,  sir,  that  the  reason  is  very  simple. 
We  have  discovered  our  national  pride  and 
have  found  an  outlet  for  it  in  preparing  for 
Centennial  activities. 

Our  new  Canadians  are  among  those  who 
are  taking  a  most  active  part  in  those  prepara- 
tions. 

Almost  v/ithout  exception  every  village, 
hamlet,  city— every  small  community  and 
every  large  community— is  involved  in  pro- 
ducing a  Centennial  project. 

Undoubtedly  Expo  '67  and  the  success  it 
has  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  not  only  Canadians 
but  also  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributing fact. 

To  the  casual  observer,  the  visitor  from 
outside  this  country,  it  must  appear  that  all 
is  well  in  our  nation,  that  the  conflicts  and 
problems  which  confronted  us  on  the  road 
to  Confederation  and  since,  have  all  eva- 
porated in  the  warm  glow  of  a  sense  of 
national  unity.  However,  this  is,  unfortunately, 
not  true.  We  are,  let  us  face  the  fact,  in  this 
nation  today  involved  in  a  struggle  to  keep 
Canada  unified.  It  is  a  struggle  we  cannot 
afford  to  treat  lightly.  It  is  a  struggle  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 

No  one,  sir,  has  demonstrated  more  aware- 
ness of  this  problem,  or  a  greater  willingness 
to  become  involved  in  working  toward  an 
amicable  solution,  than  has  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  province. 

Now  we  all  know,  sir,  that  he  is  by  nature 
a  modest  man,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
embarrass  him  for  me  to  say  this.  But  I  am 
certain  most  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  must  agree  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  man  of  stature  in  this 
nation  today  who  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  of  trying  to  keep  Canada  from  being 
divided. 


Even  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  acknowledged,  and  I  quote 
from  the  previous  speech  of  his,  "The  Prime 
Minister's  contribution  in  establishing  a  basic- 
ally sympathetic  and  understanding  atmos- 
phere in  our  relations  with  French  Canada". 

I  think  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  should 
admit  this  instead  of  offering  such  a  nit- 
picking, picayune  amendment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  the  only  man  in  Canada? 
The  only  man  out  of  20,000,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  lesser  man  than 
our  Prime  Minister  in  this  province  could 
have  made  political  marks  in  his  own  prov- 
ince by  pitting  Ontario  against  Quebec,  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  when  the  separatist  move- 
ment appeared  to  be  gaining  a  great  deal 
of  strength  in  Quebec.  A  lesser  man  than 
Prime  Minister  Robarts  could  have  taken  up 
the  cudgels  and  adopted  a  stance  which 
would  have  put  him,  and  his  people,  in 
heated  opposition  to  the  extremist  movement 
in  Quebec.  Mr.  Robarts  never  gave  a  thought 
to  succumbing  to  this  temptation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  no  one  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  would  make  a  great  federal 
leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  and  his  govern- 
ment have  right  from  the  beginning  adopted 
the  stand  that  Quebec  has  problems,  and 
that  with  some  understanding  from  the  rest 
of  Canada,  Quebec's  problems  could  be  re- 
solved; and  that  with  the  same  understanding 
the  extremist  movement  will  lose  its  force. 
And  it  has  to  a  great  extent. 

Obviously,  violent  reaction  in  Ontario  to 
the  extremist  movement  would  have  only 
fanned  the  flames  of  that  extremism  in 
Quebec,  and  who  knows  what  position  we 
would  have  been  in  today  had  this  been 
allowed  to  happen. 

We  should  remember,  sir,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  adopted  this  policy  even  though 
Quebec,  at  that  time,  was  led  by  a  Liberal 
Premier.    It  was  and  is— 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  has  lots.  If  the  hon. 
member  will  just  listen. 

It  was  and  is  the  view  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  this  government  that  Canada,  as  a 
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nation,  as  a  united  nation,  comes  first— and 
that  in  times  of  stress,  this  should  be  kept 
foremost  in  our  public  expressions  and  in  our 
actions. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  Ontario  and  Quebec  have 
had  such  good  relations  as  exist  today— and 
this  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  ferment 
in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  about  Macdonald  and 
Cartier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  is  no  one  who 
will  deny  that  Ontario,  as  defined  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  can  be— and  is— the  key  to  a 
better  imderstanding  between  Quebec  and 
the  rest  of  Canada.  I  am  proud,  as  I  am 
sure  all  hon.  members  are,  that  the  leader 
of  this  government  has  approached  the  most 
vexing  problem  of  this  decade  with  such 
statesmanship.  In  my  view,  sir,  he  stands 
highest  of  all  public  figures  in  Canada  in  the 
esteem  of  our  neighbours  in  Quebec  and  for 
that  matter  across  this  country.  It  is  therefore 
most  appropriate  that  our  leader  has  pro- 
vided the  leadership  and  impetus  for  the 
convening  of  a  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference.  Surely  the  timing  of  such  dis- 
cussions could  not  be  more  ideal.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  enthusiasm  and  pride 
which  has  permeated  this  nation  during  pre- 
parations for  Centennial  celebrations.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  sensible 
for  all  the  provinces  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  grasp  this  opportunity,  when  pride 
in  this  nation  is  at  its  peak— to  sit  down  and 
discuss  the  direction  in  which  Canada  should 
move  in  the  second  hundred  years  of  Con- 
federation. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  surprised  at  Prime 
Minister  Pearson's  apparent  reticence  about 
participating  in  these  discussions.  After  all, 
,the  purpose  of  this  conference  is  not  to  make 
final  decisions,  but  merely  to  present  an 
opportunity  for  a  meeting  of  minds  in  a 
relaxed  atmosphere,  and  in  a  setting  open  to 
the  public. 

It  is  diflScult  to  understand  why  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  would  not  capitalize  on  the 
Prime  Minister's  position  in  respect  to  rela- 
tions with  Quebec.  It  seems  obvious  that, 
while  Quebec  is  suspicious  of  the  federal 
government,  it  has  great  confidence  in  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario.  This  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  great  opportunity,  a  very  great 
opportunity,  for  Ottawa  to  use  the  Prime 
Minister's   good   offices— his    unique    position 


in  this  situation— to  iron  out  some  of  the 
differences  between  Quebec  and  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son should  not  only  put  his  blessing  on  the 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference,  but 
he  should  provide  all  the  help  he  can,  in 
making   it    a    success. 

I  say  humbly  and  most  sincerely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada: 
you  have  been  described  in  the  past  as  being 
too  much  diplomat  and  not  enough  politician; 
this  is  a  tailor-made  opportunity  for  you  to 
prove  that  these  terms  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  a 
diplomat  and,  by  so  doing,  also  be  a  good 
politician.  It  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
Canadian  unity  if  you  seize  the  opportunity  of 
availing  yourself  of  the  particularly  good  rela- 
tionship which  Mr.  Robarts  has  built  up 
between  Ontario  and  Quebec,  to  bring  us 
closer  together.  Such  a  position  in  this  very 
vital  matter  regarding  Canada's  future  will 
also  prove  you,  sir,  to  be  a  good  politician  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

And,  sir,  what  a  way  to  approach  the  con- 
ference—as the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  want  us  to.  Everything  that  he  said 
in  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  in  my  view, 
was  cancelled  out  towards  the  end  with  his 
final  words  and  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  what  a  negative 
way  to  approach  a  conference  which  he  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberals,  has  stated  they  agree 
with;  a  conference  they  say  should  be  held. 
Well,  if  we  are  going  to  hold  the  conference, 
why  start  off  with  the  negative  approach  that 
would  be  involved  if  we  accept  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Because  your  approach  has 
alienated  the  government  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grpssman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  is  another  example  of  the  Ontario  Lib- 
erals being  obsessed  by  the  need  for  being 
apologists  for  the  federal  government.  One 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  The  chal- 
lenge of  keeping  Canada  unified  is  a  major 
challenge- 
Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  a  better  relationship— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —that  must  be  faced 
as  we  move  into  the  second  hundred  years  of 
Confederation.  The  problems  that  exist  will 
simply    not    go    away    by   themselves.    They 
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must  be  confronted  openly.  This  conference  Such  a  conference  can  only  be  good  for 

may  not  of  itself  provide  solutions.  But  it  will  Canada  and  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 

lay  the  groundwork  and  will,  I  am  convinced,  i  recommend  that  the  hon.  members  defeat 

give  us  a  start  along  the  road.  the  amendment,  and  support  the  resolution. 

So  I  say,  let  begin.  Let  us  have  this  con- 
ference and  not  with  any  negative  sour  note  It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  tlie   House  took 
as  contained  in  the  amendment.  recess. 
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Thursday,  May  18,  1967 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  F.  Cuindon  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker, 
M.  le  President,  in  taking  part  in  this  debate 
on  Confederation,  my  first  words  must  be 
directed  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince and  to  the  leader  of  the  Ontario  Progres- 
sive Conservative  Party  (Mr.  Robarts).  The 
historical  connection  should  be  noted  at  once. 
It  offers  the  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
a  Progressive  Conservative— Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald— who  launched  Canada  on  its  first  100 
years,  and  today  in  1967,  as  we  celebrate  our 
Centennial  birthday,  it  is  another  Progressive 
Conservative— John  Robarts— who  has  brought 
forth  the  most  meaningful,  constructive,  and 
rational  proposal  for  the  launching  of  our  sec- 
ond 100  years  of  Confederation. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is 
significant  to  observe  that  when  the  great 
issues  arise  pertaining  to  our  country  as  a 
viable  state,  it  has  been  our  party  and  its 
leaders  who  have  developed  the  ideas  and 
constructive  proposals  from  within  the  Cana- 
dian environment,  and  we  do  not  have  to  turn 
to  Washington  or  western  European  countries 
for  examples  or  ideas  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  Canadian  nation.  I  think 
these  remarks  should  be  placed  on  the  record. 

When  I  decided  to  make  some  comments  on 
the  Prime  Minister's  resolution,  I  realized  that 
for  some  reason,  what  I  would  say  in  all  like- 
lihood would  be  construed  as  placing  on  the 
record  the  views  of  a  French  Canadian.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  this  role,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
while  I  am  proud  of  my  culture  and  racial 
background,  I  speak  today  as  a  Canadian  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have  become  very 
much  aware  of  the  increasing  compatability 
between  the  founding  races  of  our  country, 
particularly  in  the  dialogue  between  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Most  of  this 
is  due  to  the  leadership  given  by  our  Prime 
Minister.  In  October,  1965,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter outlined  four  basic  principles  of  Ontario's 
position,  which  are  as  follows: 


(1)  It  is  impossible  for  Ontario  to  accept 
a  federal  system  which  is  not  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  single  national  economy,  and, 
furthermore,  a  single  national  government 
which  has  control  over  that  economy. 

(2)  National  economic  policies  must  be 
made  sensitive  to  regional  needs  through  more 
adequate  and  more  frequent  consultations 
with  the  provinces. 

(3)  Ontario  rejects  the  proposition  that 
"the  government  of  Quebec  in  any  way  rep- 
resents the  interests  of  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians living  in  any  other  province  of  Canada." 

(4)  The  existing  constitutional  provisions 
relating  to  French  language  and  culture  were 
to  be  regarded  as  inviolable  with  the  insist- 
ence that  "these  privileges  belong  to  people- 
not  to  governments." 

For  the  last  number  of  years  the  Prime 
Minister  has  been  expressing  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  Confederation,  These  have  received 
wide  acclaim  all  across  Canada.  After  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech  to  the  Ontario  and 
Quebec  newspapermen  at  the  Royal  York 
hotel  in  1965,  it  was  Professor  Donald  Smiley 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  who, 
writing  in  the  Canadian  Forum  said: 

Mr.  Robarts  proposed  a  set  of  principles 
about  the  Canadian  Confederation  which 
.  .  .  established  him  as  a  most  clear-headed 
English-speaking  political  leader  in  these 
matters. 

From  McGill  university,  Professor  Edward 
McWhinney,  writing  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
on  February  18,  1967,  said,  and  I  quote: 

Ontario  Premier  John  Robarts  called  for  a 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference  and 
the  quick  warm  response  that  it  received 
from  Premier  Daniel  Johnson  of  Quebec 
may  prove  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
Confederation  debate.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson's  response  to 
Mr.    Robart's    initiative    was    so    negative. 

After  the  Ontario  Speech  from  the  Throne 
where  this  proposal  was  mentioned— and  I 
might  point  out  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
had  proposed  this  at  a  previous  federal-pro- 
vincial conference— Premier  Johnson  of  Que- 
bec, when  asked  for  his  views  on  the  proposed 
conference,  is  quoted  as  saying  on  January  31: 
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If  there  is  a  bright  spot  on  the  somewhat 
sombre  constitutional  horizon  we  owe  it  to 
Premier  Robarts.  There  is  in  what  he  did 
a  persuasive  power  which  we  cannot  over- 
estimate. 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 
I  am  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Robarts  in 
the  holding  of  such  a  conference.  This  con- 
ference offers  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  dialogue. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  Claude  Ryan,  one  of  the 
most  respected  French  Canadian  journalists 
in  Canada,  wrote  in  Le  Devoir,  and  I  quote: 

The  conference  which  Premier  John 
Robarts  of  Ontario  plans  to  call  could  be 
most  important  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Robarts 
is  more  familiar  with  opinion  in  English 
Canada  than  anyone  today.  He  is  well 
aware  that  such  opinion  is  not  prepared  for 
the  extensive  constitutional  operation  of 
which  we  are  so  fond  of  speaking  in  Que- 
bec; but  the  exploratory  meeting  which  Mr. 
Robarts  is  proposing  could  be  a  major  step 
in  this  direction.  If  we  take  plans  to  pre- 
pare for  it,  it  could  offer  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  defining  our  position  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  One  must,  therefore, 
rejoice  at  the  support  Quebec  Premier 
Daniel  Johnson  has  given  to  his  Ontario 
colleague's  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  interesting  to  note  that 
since  the  Prime  Minister's  proposed  confer- 
ence has  received  such  growing  support,  we 
are  witnessing  the  lining  up  behind  the 
idea  of  our  friends  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  In  Tuesday's  Telegram  of  this  week, 
Douglas  Fisher  and  Harry  Crowe,  two  sup- 
porters of  the  NDP,  write: 

We  sense  growing  support  for  Premier 
Robarts'  projected  Confederation  of  tomor- 
row conference.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the 
mere  fact  of  forthright  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  Ontario  Premier.  He  did  not 
say,  as  Canadian  politicians  would  normally 
say:  "Here  is  an  idea,  what  do  you  think 
of  it?"  He  said  he  was  going  to  convene 
a  conference. 

Leadership  is  sufficiently  rare  that  it  can- 
not be  said  people  respond  as  a  matter  of 
habit.  But  respond  they  have.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  proposed  gathering  has  been 
generally  favourable  in  both  English-lan- 
guage and  French-language  newspapers. 
The  moderation  of  the  approval  is  also 
good.  False  hopes  are  not  being  built  up 
that  one  meeting  can  remake  or  reconfirm 
the  structure  of  a  nation. 


They  have  obviously  gotten  through  to  the 
party  leadership  some  time  ago,  because  it 
was  only  on  February  1  in  the  Throne  debate 
that  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  blasted  the  Confederation  pro- 
posal with  the  following  words,  and  I  quote 
from  page  133  from  Hansard: 

It  now  becomes  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment's proposal  was  fatally  ill-conceived 
and  ill-prepared.  Since  it  first  became  pub- 
lic as  a  programmatic  item  in  a  political 
document,  the  Throne  Speech,  inevitably  it 
was  regarded  as  just  another  of  the  poli- 
tical gimmicks  with  which  the  government 
is  attempting  to  impress  the  electorate.  It 
had  all  the  appearance  of  attempting  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  continuing 
crisis  in  Confederation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Will 
you  read  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Guindon:  I  am  coming  to  it. 
Yet  on  April  22,  only  a  few  months  later- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  no;  back  in  February, 
back  in  February!    Read  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Guindon:  —he  stated  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, to  express  his  support  for  the  conference, 
the  following  words,  and  I  quote  from  pages 
2802-3  of  Hansard: 

My  hopes  for  what  the  conference  might 
achieve  are  based  on  the  limited,  but  im- 
portant evidence,  that  it  has  received  the 
editorial  support  of  most  newspapers  in 
Ontario,  that  it  has  evoked  a  quick  and 
warm  response  from  Premier  Daniel  John- 
son of  Quebec— and  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  pursue  the  matter  must  be  predi- 
cated on  some  sort  of  assurance,  verbal, 
formal  or  otherwise— that  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  provinces  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  participate.  .  .  .  The  reaction  to  the 
idea  of  such  a  conference  being  called  by 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  another  reminder 
that  all  roads  to  Canadian  unity  do  not 
necessarily  lead  through  Ottawa.  .  .  .  There 
are  even  more  persuasive  reasons  why  a 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference  at 
this  particular  time  can  serve  a  very  con- 
structive purpose. 

Not  since  the  book.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  has  such  a  conversion  taken  place. 
Unkind  critics  would  argue  that  the  NDP  are 
more  interested  in  votes  than  in  Confedera- 
tion. This  conversion  by  the  member  for  York 
South  might  justify  such  suspicions.  How- 
ever, for  our  party,  we  welcome  the  change 
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in  his  blinking,  for  in  the  final  analysis,  Con- 
federation needs  all  the  friends  it  can  get,  no 
matter  whether  they  come  early  or  late.  My 
only  comments  to  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  the  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  is 
that  there  is  still  time  for  him  to  join  the 
Confederation  waltz.  The  only  thing  he  has 
to  do  is  to  drop  his  partners  who  control  him 
from  Ottawa,  act  a  little  more  independently 
for  a  change,  and  think  of  Ontario  and  Can- 
ada, instead  of  bowing  to  Mitchell  Sharp  and 
the  federal  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  nation  of  flexibility 
and  change.  Our  history  is  varied,  reaching 
back  to  continental  France  and  the  British 
Isles.  We  have  transferred  from  the  United 
Kingdom  the  Parliamentary  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  adopted  it  ourselves,  and  we 
have  integrated  them  with  our  own  concept 
of  North  Americanization. 

The  integration  of  these  two  main  streams 
of  the  old  world  offer  to  us  here  in  Canada, 
unlimited  opportunities— limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  goodwill  we  learn  to  interchange 
between  one  another.  We  have  only  to  take 
advantage  of  our  opportunities  and  the 
greatest  opportunity  we  have  is  Confederation 
itself. 

Canada  needs  a  strong  national  govern- 
ment, but  we  also  want  restrictions  upon  that 
government.  The  restraints  on  the  federal 
power  are  healthy  provincial  governments. 
For  provincial  governments  are  the  safety 
zones  for  minority  groups. 

Today,  the  dialogue  currently  taking  place 
i>  in  Confederation,  in  my  view,  is  limited 
I  because  it  exists  only  between  the  provinces, 
'  since  it  appears  the  federal  government  has 
vacated  its  responsibilities  in  shaping  Con- 
federation. We  have  a  situation  of  strong 
provincial  leaders  who  are,  generally,  moder- 
ate and  who,  each  in  his  own  way,  not  only 
understand  in  large  measure  the  changes 
taking  place  in  our  country,  but  who  are  dis- 
appointed because  of  the  inability  and  the 
weakness  of  the  federal  authorities  to  give 
the  country  a  sense  of  direction.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  we  are  debating  the 
Prime  Minister's  resolution  today. 

Most  of  the  discussion  has  centred  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
be  expected  and  is  indeed  welcome,  because 
no  changes  can  occur  unless  there  is  wide- 
spread agreement  between  the  two  major 
provinces,  but  unfortunately,  what  has  not 
been  expected  is  that  Ottawa  would  be  so  far 
in  the  background  on  this  subject. 

One  would  hope  that  a  progressive  federal 
government  would  attempt  to  translate  Can- 


ada's changing  conditions  to  the  Canadian 
people  and  thus  remove  many  of  the  anxie- 
ties that  presently  exist.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  announce  its  position  with 
clarity  on  where  the  line  of  discussion  should 
begin,  and  transfer  this  point  expediently 
to  the  Canadian  public. 

I  believe  the  first  principle  to  be  estab- 
lished is  that  Canada  must  remain  united. 
The  federal  government  and  the  provinces 
should  examine  Confederation  not  under  the 
pretence  that  Quebec  will  secede,  but  that 
Quebec  will  remain,  although  it  probably 
will  be  within  a  Confederation  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  we  see  now.  The 
proposal  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
is  a  beginning.  Unfortunately,  the  federal 
government,  for  some  reason  known  only  to 
itself,  uses  as  a  panacea,  the  Royal  commis- 
sion on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism.  This 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  rearguard  action 
and   certainly  not   leadership. 

It  was  on  March  3,  1965  that  Ottawa 
released  the  white  paper  which  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  possibility  that  Quebec  would 
be  able  to  develop  as  an  associate  state 
within  Confederation.  Unfortunately,  the 
white  paper  did  not  say  where  the  present 
federal  government  stands  on  the  theory  of 
associate  states.  However,  until  Canadians 
are  informed  on  this  serious  question  by 
Ottawa,  then  a  sensible  and  intelligent  assess- 
ment of  Confederation  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at.  We  assume  Ottawa  does 
not  accept  the  associate  status  for  any  prov- 
ince, but  if  this  is  so  why  do  not  they  make 
their  stand  more  clearly? 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  by  itself 
cannot  solve  all  the  problems  facing  the 
modern  society.  We  cannot  legislate  away 
all  of  the  problems  related  to  communica- 
tions between  races  or  cultures.  As  Con- 
servatives we  understand  and  accept  the 
pragmatic  view  that  governmental  action  and 
legislation  can  increase  understanding,  toler- 
ance and  goodwill.  As  an  example,  the 
criminal  code  demands  we  respect  the  law, 
but  it  cannot  abolish  crime.  The  Ontario 
human  rights  code  can  teach  us  tolerance 
towards  our  fellow  man,  but  it  cannot 
totally  eliminate  discrimination.  But,  govern- 
ment can,  and  should,  accept  responsibility  in 
the  area  of  communications  among  its  people. 

Again,  referring  to  the  B  and  B  commis- 
sion, it  appears  to  me  that  the  first  report 
dealt  mostly  with  events  that  had  by  the 
time  of  its  release,  been  somewhat  shifted 
into  the  background.  It  dealt  in  some  detail 
with  the  reaction  of  the  separatist  movements 
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and,  while  it  did  not  devote  long  chapters 
to  the  wilder  extremists,  the  obvious  verdict 
one  must  reach  is  that  the  latter  seemingly 
played  an  important  part  in  shaping  the  con- 
clusions which  were  finally  arrived  at.  This 
is  perhaps  why  the  report  was  so  pessimistic 
in  its  outlook  towards  Confederation. 

It  is  not  that  the  first  report  was  wrong, 
but  rather  it  was  outdated,  which  can  prob- 
ably be  said  of  the  final  report  whenever 
it  is  ready. 

The  recent  changes  taking  place  in  Con- 
federation, and  particularly  in  Quebec  can 
only  in  a  real  way  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  those  events  which  occurred  before 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  in  1964  and  those 
which  happened   since. 

In  my  view,  before  the  Royal  visit  it  was 
difficult  to  predict  which  direction  the  Que- 
bec revolution  was  going  to  travel.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  separatist  movement  had  its 
crescendo.  There  was  a  widespread  feeling 
outside  Quebec  that  the  province  was  actually 
going  to  secede  from  Canada,  and  inside  Que- 
bec, the  tension  mounted  as  the  separatists 
launched  an  all-out  attack  on  Confederation, 
assisted  by  sensational  headlines  and  general 
news  reporting. 

It  also  appeared  possible  that  the  Lesage 
government  would  in  the  end,  buckle  to  the 
pressure  surrounding  it.  It  was  a  time  when 
we  heard  statements  such  as  "masters  in  our 
own   house"   and   "by  itself  for  itself". 

The  visit  of  the  Queen  changed  some  of 
this  and  for  these  reasons: 

First  of  all,  the  shoddy  treatment  given  to 
the  Royal  visit  by  separatists  came  as  a 
general  shock  to  most  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians both  inside  and  outside  Quebec.  The 
majority  of  Quebeckers  had  not  made  up 
their  minds  or  taken  a  fixed  position  as  to 
what  they  wanted  from  Confederation.  A 
noisy  separatist  movement  probably  drew  the 
attention  to  at  least  the  possibility  of  an 
independent  French  Canada,  but  the  fluid 
and  flexible  state  of  mind  in  which  Quebec 
found  itself  at  the  time  of  the  Royal  visit, 
served  as  a  turning  point. 

Thus,  rather  than  an  extension  of  a  for- 
ward thrust  to  the  theory  of  independence 
that  the  extremists  had  hoped  to  accomplish 
by  creating  an  atmosphere  far  beyond  im- 
easiness,  the  reaction  was  the  reverse.  Moder- 
ates, and  even  those  who  were  leaning 
towards,  although  not  part  of  the  separatist 
movement,  were  sharply  reminded  of,  and 
quickly  accepted,  the  argument  that  the 
disrespect  shown  a  visiting  monarch  by  the 
separatists    not    only    cast    a    dark    shadow 


over  the  objectiveness  of  the  movement 
itself,  but  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Robert 
Frost,  "Either  to  them  or  the  onlooking 
world,  they  are  too  sudden  to  be  credible." 
Second,  a  surprised  and  angered  Quebec 
population  awakened  the  morning  after  the 
Royal  visit  to  absorb  the  damage  done  by 
the  extremists  to  Quebec's  own  integrity 
and  hospitality.  As  a  result,  the  "quiet 
revolution"  took  a  different  direction.  It 
came  in  the  form  of  an  "associate  state". 
This  was  not  new  terminology.  It  had  been 
bounced  around  before  the  Royal  visit,  but 
now  the  forces  of  the  intellectual  com- 
munity turned  full  attention  on  this  aspect 
of  the  revolution.  They  argued  that  if 
Quebec  was  not  to  drift  apart  from  Canada, 
then  it  must  be  considered  at  least  different 
from  the  rest  of  Canada.  It  must  have,  not 
so  much  new  privileges,  but  new  rights  in  a 
revised  Confederation.  So  we  see  entering 
into    the    scene,    psychological    separatism. 

Today  in  Quebec  this  is  a  growing  move- 
ment and  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
threat  yet  to  Confederation  because  it  is 
both  relatively  popular  and  widespread. 

Third,  what  is  now  emerging  because  of 
the  leadership  shown  by  Prime  Minister 
Robarts  is  that  the  eyes  of  Canada  have 
been  shifted  from  Quebec  to  Ontario  inas- 
much as  English  Canada  is  looking  more 
and  more  to  Ontario  for  leadership  and 
guidance  on  this  whole  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  Quebec  looks  to  Ontario  for 
an  attitude  or  a  reflection  of  English 
Canada. 

Fortunately,  for  our  country,  Ontario  is 
providing  the  leadership  which  is  expected 
from  it,  both  by  the  province  of  Quebec  and 
the  other  English-speaking  provinces.  What 
then  is  Ontario's  position  in  connection  with 
the  associate  state?  This,  I  believe,  can  be 
summed  up  by  quoting  Prime  Minister 
Robarts  from  a  speech  he  delivered  in  To- 
ronto on  November  3,  1964,  when  he  said 
and  I  quote: 

Other  provinces,  principally  Quebec, 
have  had  different  views  on  their  relations 
with  the  federal  government.  Quebec,  for 
instance,  has  been  very  concerned  with 
what  I  might  call  the  political  relations 
between  the  provinces  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. By  this  I  mean  that  there  is  a 
general  feeling  in  Quebec  that  the  prov- 
ince as  an  entity  should  be  in  a  position 
to  exercise  control  over  its  own  affairs,  in- 
dependent of  the  policies  of  the  federal 
government.  This,  taken  to  the  extreme, 
leads  to  separatism,  and  in  a  less  extreme 
position  is  expressed  in  the  term  "associate 
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state."  Basically,  some  Quebec  spokesmen 
argue  that  Quebec  as  a  province  must 
exist  as  an  identity  separate  from  Canada. 
If  you  accept  this  hypothesis,  then  it 
follows  that  Canada  is  nothing  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  negotiations 
for  the  future  of  the  Canadian  nation  can 
begin  on  this  assumption.  If  Canada  is  a 
nation,  then  it  is  more  than  a  group  of 
provinces  joined  together  for  particular  pur- 
poses. It  is  an  entity  that  transcends  the 
parts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  place  on  the 
record  some  background  to  the  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion, particularly  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

I  believe  that  the  tension  has  been  con- 
siderably relieved  since  1964.  It  has  by  no 
means  entirely  disappeared.  I  think  that  with 
the  Centennial  celebrations  and  Expo,  we 
might  be  lulled  into  a  belief  that  the  prob- 
lems concerning  the  Canadian  Confederation 
are  resolved.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
this  is  so. 

There  are  also  those  who  believe  that  with 
the  defeat  of  Lesage's  government  every- 
thing would  be  okay  regarding  Confederation. 
Again,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case. 

I  am  an  optimist  for  Confederation,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  should  not,  and  cannot, 
sweep  under  the  rug,  the  enormous  challenges 
and  problems  that  lie  ahead.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Prime  Minister  John  Robarts' 
proposal  of  a  Confederation  conference  is  so 
important  at  this  time.  It  oflFers  not  only  to 
governments  and  politicians  but  to  all  Cana- 
dians, the  opportunity  to  discuss  our  coun- 
try's future  and  to  take  part  in  shaping  that 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  has  been  made  here 
today  for  the  proposal  of  the  Confederation 
conference  of  tomorrow.  In  fact  in  many 
ways  we  have  also  heard  the  case  for  Con- 
federation itself. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  parallel  dialogue  also 
underway,  which  is  between  nationalism  and 
continentalism.  If  we  are  successful  and  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be,  in  maintaining  a  strong 
Confederation,  then  as  a  nation  we  must  pur- 
sue a  more  meaningful  role  not  only  on  this 
continent,  but  in  our  international  relations. 

Once  we  are  able  to  overcome  our  difficul- 
ties at  home,  we  must  then  move  to  counter- 
act threats  to  our  national  sovereignty  from 
outside  our  own  boundaries.  Canada  cannot, 
without    great    difficulty,    maintain    its    sove- 


reignty by  limiting  its  activity  to  the  North 
American  continent.  It  is  important,  of  course, 
that  Canada  remain  united.  Not  only  because 
we  have  accomplished  a  remarkable  political 
feat  during  our  first  100  years  on  this  conti- 
nent, but  because  of  the  pure  economics  of 
the  situation.  The  recent  agreement  on  trade 
and  tariffs  at  Geneva,  the  regional  trading 
blocks  which  are  being  formed  all  over  the 
world,  dictate  that  in  our  own  necessities  as 
a  people  we  must  be  able  to  bargain  from 
strength  and  as  one  country.  We  can  do  this 
only  as  a  strong  and  united  nation.  As  a 
divided  country  we  risk  losing  our  position 
as  being  the  second  wealthiest  in  the  world, 
and  we  also  lose  our  role  in  international 
affairs  which  would  be  reduced  to  such  in- 
significance as  that  of  an  ant  on  the  hide  of 
an  elephant. 

If  Britain  is  accepted  into  the  common 
market  the  door  is  then  open  for  Canada 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  will  mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
type  of  Commonwealth  redesigned  to  focus 
increased  attention  on  the  wealthy  nations  for 
the  need  to  lend  more  assistance  to  the  under- 
developed countries. 

Canada,  unlike  the  United  Kingdom-pre- 
occupied and  plagued  with  domestic  prob- 
lems and  with  her  nose  pointing  to  Europe- 
has  the  capacity,  contacts  and  historical  back- 
ground to  exert  more  attention  on  the  needs 
of  these  countries.  But  we  cannot  do  this  if 
at  first  we  are  not  strong  and  united  at  home. 
In  the  role  which  awaits  us  in  international 
affairs,  as  a  nation,  we  need  not  then  be  so 
concerned  with  the  prophets  of  continentalism 
for  we  will  be  able  to  transcend  a  purely 
North  American  environment  into  a  wider 
role  in  global  affairs  through  leadership  of 
the  new  Commonwealth  which  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Canada  should 
remain  united  and  the  proposal  by  the  Prime 
Minister  should  receive  unanimous  support  as 
the  first  step  to  give  Canada  and  Canadians 
the  great  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  for  us 
in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

Parmi  les  resolutions  a  I'ordre  du  jour,  il  en 
est  une  qui  doive  attirer  notre  attention  dune 
facon  particuliere;  il  s'agit  de  la  conference 
constitutionnelle  sur  la  Confederation.  De 
prime  abord,  cette  initiative  pent  sembler 
osee,  mais  tout  compte  fait,  je  crois  franche- 
ment  que  I'Ontario  doit  jouer  un  role  de 
premier  plan  dans  cet  affrontement  qui,  a  mon 
sents,  a  trop  tarde.  Des  1867,  la  province 
d'Ontario  a  pris  une  part  preponderante  dans 
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la  Confederation.  Aujourd'hui,  k  pen  pr^s 
tout  le  monde  reconnait  que  la  formule  ne 
tient  plus;  qu'elle  est  desuete  et  qu'il  faut  y 
apporter  des  changements.  En  d'autres  termes, 
il  faut  introduire  I'ordre  et  la  raison  la  ou 
I'anarchie  devient  de  plus  en  plus  envahis- 
sante. 

Province  riche  et  bien  pourvue  a  bien  des 
egards,  I'Ontario  doit  emboiter  le  pas  et 
mettre  tout  en  branle  pour  renover  recon- 
struire  s'il  le  faut  ce  vieil  edifice  qui  risque 
de  s'ecrouler  si  on  n'y  voit  pas  les  plus  tot 
possible.  En  effet,  on  ne  peut  plus  badiner 
car  la  generation  montante,  tres  nerveuse,  ne 
tolere  plus  les  pietinements,  les  tatonnements 
des  dernieres  decennies.  II  faut  done  aborder 
cette  question  avec  fermete  et  confiance  meme 
si  le  probleme  est  difficile  et  delicat  a  resoudre. 

La  convocation  de  cette  conference  nous 
arrive  a  un  moment  propice.  Ayant  ecarte 
toute  intention  de  courir  sa  chance  sur  la 
scene  federale,  et  dissippe  toutes  les  rumeurs 
d  elections  prochaines,  le  Premier  Ministre  a 
une  fois  de  plus  confondu  ses  adversaires  et  a 
nettement  demontre  sa  bonne  foi.  Tant  et 
aussi  longtemps  que  nous  aurons  des  hommes 
d'etat  capables  de  se  hisser  au-dessus  des 
mesquines  preoccupations  politiques;  je  nour- 
ris  beaucoup  d'espoir  sur  I'avenir  du  Canada. 

Depuis  longtemps,  nous  avons  beaucoup 
entendu  parler  des  revendications  de  la 
minorite  frangaise  au  Canada.  Dans  I'en- 
semble,  ces  revendications  sont  justes  et 
raisonnables;  c'est  a  dire,  une  participation 
egale  au  sein  de  la  Confederation.  En  d'autres 
termes,  les  Canadiens  d'expression  frangaise 
veulent  jouer  lo  role  de  partenaires  egaux  dans 
tous  les  secteurs  de  I'activite  canadienne.  Et 
pourquoi  pas?  Ce  desir  d'affranchissement  a 
pris  diverses  formes.  Malheureusement,  dans 
toutes  les  disputes  de  ce  genre,  certains 
groupes  ont  depasse  la  mesure  et  je  vise  en 
particulier  les  extremistes  qui  ont  recouru  k 
la  violence  pour  manifester  leur  mecontente- 
ment.  Ces  derniers  ont  pris  la  vedette  juste- 
ment  parce  qu'ils  ne  respectent  pas  la  loi. 
En  definitive,  leur  contribution  a  cette  unite 
nationale  que  nous  recherchons  tous  si  ardem- 
ment  aura  ete  nefaste.  lis  ont  peut-etre 
precipite  la  marche  des  evenements,  mais  ils 
ont  certainement  cause  un  raidissement  tr^s 
visible  chez  I'element  anglo-saxon. 

Heureusement,  il  existe  de  part  et  d'autre 
un  nombre  toujours  grandissant  de  moderes, 
c'est  a  dire,  de  gens  serieux,  bien-pensants, 
honnetes,  sinceres,  qui  se  penchent  sur  ce 
probleme  de  brulante  actualite  afin  d'effectuer 
un     rapprochement    de     nos     deux     groupes 


ethniques  et  de  realiser  les  aspirations  legi- 
times de  la  minorite  frangaise  au  Canada. 

Les  progres  realises  en  ces  dernieres  annees 
sont  indeniables,  et  ils  laissent  presager  un 
denouement  heureux.  Faut-il  mentionner  ici  la 
part  plus  large  que  Ton  fait  a  I'enseignement 
du  frangais  dans  les  ecoles  de  I'Ontario?  Faut- 
il  reppeler  que  dans  les  divers  services  du 
gouvernement  provincial,  certains  Ministeres 
emettent  des  circulaires  en  frangais— ce  qui 
n'existait  pas  auparavant.  Faut-il  souligner 
enfin  la  publication  recente  d'une  brochure 
bilingue  defrayee  conjointement  par  les  Minis- 
teres du  Tourisme  de  I'Ontario  et  du  Quebec? 
Bref,  I'idee  fait  son  chemin  grace  a  I'initiative 
et  a  la  tenacite  de  gens  moderes  qui  font  un 
travail  enorme  dans  le  silence  et  dans  I'oubli. 

M.  le  President,  loin  de  moi  I'idee  de  pre- 
tendre  qu'il  ne  reste  plus  de  chemin  a  par- 
courir!  Bien  au  contraire!  A  peine  a-t-on 
taille  une  breche  dans  la  muraille  et  il  faudra 
constamment  perseverer  pour  donner  a  la  cul- 
ture et  a  la  langue  frangaise  la  place  qui  lui 
revient  au  Canada. 

La  resistance  a  I'epanouissement  de  la  cul- 
ture frangaise  est  parfois  assez  vive.  Recem- 
ment,  nous  avons  ete  temoin  d'un  incident 
dans  I'enceinte  de  cette  legislature  qui  indique 
clairement  que  les  separatistes  ne  sont  pas 
tous  au  Quebec.  L'Ontario  en  compte  par 
miliers  qui,  sans  etre  aussi  tapageurs  que  ceux 
du  Quebec,  sont  d'autant  plus  dangereux 
puisqu'ils  travaillent  dans  I'ombre. 

A  mon  avis,  des  affrontements  de  ce  genre 
sont  indispensables  si  nous  voulons  savoir  vrai- 
ment  ou  nous  en  sommes.  La  conference  pro- 
jetee  peut  servir  de  tremplin  pour  lancer  la 
grande  alliance  entre  le  Quebec  et  TOntario, 
d'ou  est  nee  la  Confederation  elle-meme.  La 
question  de  la  resistance  ne  se  pose  pas  sur 
le  plan  individuel.  Individuellement,  anglo- 
phones  et  francophones  jouissent  des  memes 
avantages  en  Ontario.  Dans  le  monde  des 
affaires,  on  ne  fait  aucune  distinction  de  race 
ou  de  langue.  En  matiere  de  religion,  les  vieux 
prejuges  sont  en  voie  de  disparaitre,  grace  a 
la  vague  d'ecumenisme  qui  souffle  sur  le 
monde.  Bref,  en  tant  qu'individus,  les  franco* 
ontariens  n'ont  pas  de  griefs. 

Mais  le  probleme  se  situe  plut6t  sur  le  plan 
de  la  collectivite.  L'element  anglais  est  r^frac- 
taire  a  I'idee  de  la  reconnaissance  du  frangais 
comme  langue  officielle  sur  la  place  publique. 
On  se  souvient  encore  des  protestations  v^h^- 
mentes  lors  de  I'inauguration  d'un  poste  de 
radio  frangais  a  Toronto.  Pourtant,  aujourd'- 
hui, tout  est  rentre  dans  I'ordre  et  dans  le 
calme.    L'idee  fait  son  chemin,  petit  k  petit, 
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de  peine  et  le  misere— mais  chaque  jour  qui 
passe,  c'est  autant  d'acquis. 

En  terminant,  j'ai  bonne  confiance  que  cette 
conference  inter-provinciale  convoquee  par 
M.  ,  Robarts  permettra  cet  aflFrontement  si 
necessaire  a  Techelon  national.  De  ces  pour- 
parlers, du  choc  des  idees,  jaillira  la  lumiere. 
D'un  cote  comme  de  I'autre,  il  faut  que  la 
verite— si  crue  soit-elle— se  fasse,  et  une  fois  le 
dialogue  serieusement  engage,  j'ai  bon  espoir 
que  I'unite  nationale  sera  beaucoup  fortifiee. 
En  convoquant  cette  conference,  le  Premier 
Ministre  de  I'Ontario  a  voulu  lancer  la  Con- 
federation sur  la  trajectoire  de  son  deuxieme 
Centenaite  et  il  a  demontre  une  fois  de  plus 
qu'il  a  I'etoffe  d'un  homme  d'etat  qui  recher- 
che avant  tout  le  bien  de  sa  province  et  de  son 
pays. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but 
to  recall  here  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs 
that  we  hear  in  French  Canada  which  could 
be  translated  as,  "O  Canada,  My  Country, 
My  Love."  This  is  a  song  that  we  sing  quite 
regularly  even  in  our  own  home,  and,  being 
an  optimist  in  Confederation,  I  will  just  sing 
the  last  verse  for  hon.  members: 

O  Canada,  mon  pays,  mes  amours 

O  Canada,  mon  pays,  mes  amours. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  (Northumberland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  25  last,  I  listened  with 
particular  interest  to  the  following  sentences 
from  that  memorable  Speech  from  the 
Throne: 

This  assembly  will  be  asked  to  approve 
the  policy  of  my  government;  to  invite 
leaders  of  all  provinces  and  the  federal 
government  to  a  conference  where  the 
future  of  our  federal  system  of  government 
will  be  discussed.  My  government  con- 
siders it  appropriate  for  Ontario,  as  one  of 
the  founding  provinces  of  Confederation,  to 
provide  the  inspiration  and  setting  for  such 
discussions. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  government  that  the 
"Confederation  of  tomorrow"  conference 
will  herald  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
meetings,  through  which  our  11  govern- 
ments are  brought  into  closer  communion 
and  Canadian  unity  strengthened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  votes  and  proceedings  of 
this  legislative  assembly  for  that  same  day, 
January  25,  records,  not  only  the  Throne 
Speech,  but  also  notice  of  resolution  No.  1, 
standing  in  the  name  of  our  distinguished 
Prime  Minister,  the  hon.  J.  P.  Robarts. 

Later  in  the  session,  our  Prime  Minister 
tabled  volumes  I,,  2  and  3  of  the  backgrpund 


papers  of  the  advisory  committee  on  Confed- 
eration. These  papers  represent  the  culmina- 
tion of  two  years'  hard  work  by  a  committee 
of  eminent  citizens,  including  the  top  consti- 
tutional experts  in  the  country.  They  were 
compiled,  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  provide  background  information  for 
our  discussions  here  today,  and  for  the  more 
important  meetings  on  Confederation  which 
lie  ahead. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  record  the  appreciation 
of  this  House  for  the  most  unique  and  splen- 
did   Centennial   project   carried    out   by    the 
committee  on  Confederation.  In  reference  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Ian  Macdonald,  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  and  Mr.  Don  Stevenson, 
head  of  the  federal-provincial  secretariat,  and 
their   opposite   numbers   in   the   province   of 
Quebec,  Mr.  Jacques  Parizeau  and  Mr.  Claude 
Morin,  Peter  Newman  stated  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  on  February  22— and  I  quote: 
It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before  there  has 
been    such    a    quartet    of   brilliant    public 
servants  operating  in  the  provincial  service. 

I  am  sure  that  Newman's  sentiments  will  be 
heartily  endorsed  by  every  member  of  this 
assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  from  this 
record  of  events  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
enlightened  proposal  for  a  Centennial  confer- 
ence on  Confederation  was  not  hastily  con- 
ceived. It  is  a  sincere  and  serious  initiative, 
taken  as  a  result  of  some  two  years  of  dili- 
gent planning,  study  and  work,  including 
prior  discussion  with  the  other  governments 
concerned. 

How  different  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  that 
conference  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Quebec,  in  1887,  which  evolved  into  the 
first  interprovincial  conference  on  Confed- 
eration of  that  year.  That  conference  was 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Pope  in  his  book 
on  the  correspondence  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald as  follows: 

Almost  immediately  after  the  general 
elections  of  1887,  the  provincial  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  which  at  that  time  was 
in  power  in  all  the  provinces  except  Mani- 
toba, B.C.  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
organized  what  was  styled  an  interprovin- 
cial conference.  That  is,  a  conference  com- 
posed of  local  Premiers  and  one  or  more 
of  their  leading  colleagues,  who  met 
together  in  Quebec  at  the  call  of  Mr. 
Mercier,  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
readjustment  of  the  financial  and  other 
;    .fe^tions  J^etweep   the   dojninion   and   the 
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provinces,  with  an  eye  to  embarrass  the 
dominion  government,  which  they  had 
signally  failed  to  defeat  at  the  polls,  and 
now  sought  to  entangle  in  controversy, 
thus  presenting  the  spectacle  of  the  larger 
provinces  arrayed  in  hostility  to  the  central 
government  as  the  common  enemy  of  all. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
federal  government,  as  well  as  two  of  the 
three  Conservative  provincial  governments  of 
that  day,  did  not  see  fit  to  attend  this  gath- 
ering in  April  of  1887. 

No  such  political  motive  can  be  attributed 
to  the  proposal  before  us  today;  nor  has  this 
been  done  by  any  serious-minded  journal  or 
critic  in  the  country.  As  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  has  pointed  out,  his  proposal  is  not 
for  a  formal  federal-provincial  conference 
which  would  provide  resolutions  or  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution;  it  is  not  a  federal-provincial 
conference  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Yet  it  is  pertinent  to  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  did  not  reject 
Mercier's  initiative  on  jurisdictional  grounds. 
It  is  equally  significant  that  the  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  in  1887,  although 
an  authority  on  provincial  rights  and  consti- 
tutional law,  saw  nothing  wrong  with  Mr. 
Mercier's  invitation.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat 
accepted  this  invitation  with  alacrity,  but 
declined  the  Opposition's  request  for  a  debate 
in  this  House  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
conference. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us 
today,  both  in  intent  and  import,  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  resolution  on  Confeder- 
ation itself,  which  was  debated  in  the  prov- 
incial Legislature  of  Canada,  beginning  on 
February  3,   1865. 

During  that  critical  debate,  a  supporter  of 
the    resolution   quoted    the    following   verse: 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  spent 
In  shallows  and  miseries. 

In  this,  our  Centennial  year,  I  feel  that  once 
again  the  affairs  of  this  nation  stand  at  or 
near  the  flood.  And  while  neither  our  affairs 
nor  the  tide  can  remain  static,  there  this 
simile  must  end;  for  our  national  well-being, 
unlike  the  tide  of  ocean,  need  not  follow  the 
inexorable  cycle  of  ebb  and  flow.  We  are 
free  in  this  country  to  determine  our  destiny; 
free  to  choose  the  path  which  leads  forward 


and  upward;  free  to  choose  the  path  down- 
ward to  the  shallows  and  miseries. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Canada's  progress  since  1867.  We  have 
developed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  a  way 
of  life  having  certain  merits  that  are  new  in 
human  history.  We  have  moved  a  long  way 
to  eliminate  poverty,  misery  and  disease;  to 
spread  the  opportunity  for  education  through- 
out the  country;  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
harmony  between  freedom  and  order. 

But  we  have  yet  to  achieve  that  picture  of 
democracy  drawn  by  Thucydides,  one  of  the 
world's  great  historians,  of  a  state  made  up 
of  people  who  are  self-reliant  individuals, 
who  want  to  be  let  alone  to  do  their  own 
work,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  closely 
bound  together  by  a  great  aim,  the  common 
weal,  so  that  everyone  seeks  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  country's  good. 

In  such  a  democracy,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  first  requirement  is  the  establishment 
of  national  goals  or  objectives;  this  must  be 
followed  by  cooperative  planning  of  the 
nation's  resources  and  by  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  all  Canadians  to  achieve  these 
goals  or  objectives. 

Throughout  this  session,  I  have  been 
impressed— as  perhaps  other  members  have- 
by  Ontario's  interdependence  on  the  federal 
government  and  the  other  provincial  juris- 
dictions. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  our 
province  cannot,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  plan,  develop  and  initiate  truly  effec- 
tive policies  and  programmes  on  her  own. 
For  example,  even  in  such  clearly-defined 
areas  of  provincial  jurisdictions  as  education, 
the  mobility  of  the  modern  family  demands 
the  establishment  of  more  uniform  standards 
of  education  throughout  this  country.  Under 
the  present  system,  children's  education  suf- 
fers each  time  the  family  moves  from  one 
province  to  another.  In  most  other  areas 
discussed  in  this  House,  the  need  for  national 
goals  and  guidelines  is  even  more  apparent. 
If  it  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Canada's 
strongest  and  wealthiest  province  cannot 
function  with  maximum  efiBciency  in  isolation, 
as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  then  it  is  much 
more  certain  that  no  other  province  in  this 
country  can  function  in  that  way  either. 
Yet  today  the  current  appears  to  be  flowing 
in  the  direction  of  independent  action.  As 
the  "quiet  revolution"  in  Quebec  proceeds, 
we  have  been  presented  with  a  bewildering 
series  of  concepts  such  as  cooperative  feder- 
alism, associate  statehood,  equal  partnership, 
special   status,   fiscal   autonomy,   and   so   on. 
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As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of 
Ontario  and,  I  believe,  those  in  the  other 
provinces  as  well,  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  future  of  Confederation;  they  are  anxious 
to  know  precisely  where  the  nation  is  heading. 
With  all  the  excitement  and  activities  in  this 
Centennial  year,  we  are  apt  to  forget  this 
fact;  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  unresolved 
questions  which  face  this  country  deal  with 
the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our  nationhood. 
These  questions  involve  the  amendment  of 
our  constitution,  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, federal-provincial  fiscal  relations,  bi- 
lingualism,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  matters, 
such  as  fiscal  federal-provincial  relations, 
affect  each  province  and  require  urgent  atten- 
tion; other  aspects  may  seem  more  important 
to  one  province  than  to  another. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
most  urgent  task  facing  Canadians  today  is 
the  determination  and  delineation  of  our 
national  objectives  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference.  This  conference  is 
probably  the  most  important  and  significant 
project  of  our  entire  Centennial  year. 

Because  of  this,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
resolution  No.  1  will  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  this  Legislature.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  decided  to  take 
part  in  this  historic  debate.  I  am  fully  con- 
scious of  my  inability  to  deal  adequately  with 
this  subject,  and  of  the  fact  that  I  can  claim 
no  greater  loyalty  to  my  country  than  any 
other  member  present  today. 

I  believe  that  our  neighbours  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Ottawa, 
will  be  following  this  debate  today  very 
closely.  I  believe  too  that  unanimous  approval 
of  this  resolution  is  bound  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  response  from  the  other 
governments  concerned  to  the  formal  invita- 
tion which  will  be  extended  to  them  by  our 
Prime  Minister. 

Very  few  reports  have  appeared  in  the 
press  dealing  with  cross-country  reactions  to 
our  Prime  Minister's  initiative.  Those  that  I 
have  seen,  however,  tend  to  indicate  that  the 
response  is  not  entirely  non-partisan.  This,  I 
suppose,  is  natural  since  the  proposal  initially 
met  with  a  similar  reaction  right  here  in  this 
House.  Both  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  ini- 
tially stated  that  this  proposal  was  ill-con- 
ceived and  an  obvious  attempt  to  grab  votes 
in  an  election  year. 

Since  that  time,  both  hon.  members  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  question 
and  to  observe  the  almost  unanimous  support 


which  the  proposal  has  received.  As  a  result, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
changed  his  mind.  He  is  now  most  enthusias- 
tic in  his  support  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
proposal;  he  has  indicated  his  keen  interest 
in  getting  on  with  this  debate  and  has  even 
offered  some  interesting  suggestions  on  stimu- 
lating greater  interest  and  participation  in  the 
conference  itself. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
agrees  that  because  of  Ontario's  geographic 
position  as  a  neighbour  of  Quebec,  and  in 
view  of  the  province's  role  throughout  the 
history  of  this  nation,  she  is  the  natural  leader 
of  English  Canada  in  discussions  either  with 
the  province  of  Quebec  or  with  the  federal 
government  on  Confederation.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  division  to  follow,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  this 
House  will  support  the  statesmanlike  attitude 
adopted  by  their  leader. 

To  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  this 
resolution  presents  the  first  real  test— not  only 
of  his  leadership  but  also  his  statesmanship. 
I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  is  as  deeply 
concerned  over  Canada's  future  as  anyone  in 
this  House  and  he  has  so  expressed  himself 
this  afternoon.  I  feel  equally  certain  that  he 
has  personally  assessed  the  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference  as  an  appropriate, 
imaginative,  timely  and  constructive  effort  to 
move  this  country  in  the  direction  of  greater 
unity,  despite  the  amendment  he  has  intro- 
duced this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  normally  our  friends  opposite 
make  their  contribution  to  the  administration 
of  this  province  by  opposing,  criticizing  and 
proposing  amendments  to  government  legisla- 
tion. Only  on  the  rarest  occasions  is  it  possible 
for  them  to  make  an  important  contribution 
by  whole-heartedly  supporting  a  government 
measure.  They  have  that  opportunity  today. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  support  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  will  be  much  more  meaningful  in 
this  particular  instance  than  that  of  the  new 
party.  This  is  not  because  of  the  Liberals' 
larger  numbers.  It  is  not  even  because  they 
are  the  official  Opposition,  but  it  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  Liberal  Party  shared  with 
the  Conservative  Party  the  task  of  founding 
this  country  and  of  governing  our  province 
throughout  the  first  century  of  Confederation. 

I  think  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  our 
two  parties  insofar  as  it  relates  to  Con- 
federation is  relevant  to  this  debate  and  to 
the  object  of  this  particular  speech.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
a  partisan  interpretation  of  those  historic 
events  and,  for  that  reason,  I  intend  to  quote 
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the  spokesmen  concerned  wherever  applicable 
rather  than  to  paraphrase  them.  At  the  same 
time  I  feel  bound  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  record  of  the  Conservative  Party  of  On- 
tario and  its  leaders  toward  Confederation  is 
a  proud  and  impressive  one  indeed. 

It  was  initiated  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
the  founder  of  our  party,  and  the  chief 
architect  of  Confederation.  In  the  provincial 
Legislature  of  Canada,  on  February  6,  1865, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  is  quoted  as  follows: 

The  whole  scheme  of  Confederation  as 
propounded  by  the  conference,  as  agreed 
to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment and  as  now  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  people  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of 
compromise.  Of  necessity,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  mutual  concession. 
When  we  think  of  the  representatives  of 
five  colonies,  all  supposed  to  have  different 
interests,  meeting  together,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  those  interests  and 
of  pressing  the  views  of  their  own  locali- 
ties and  sections,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
had  we  not  met  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  this 
union;  if  we  had  not  been  impressed  with 
the  idea  contained  in  the  words  of  the 
resolution— "that  the  best  interests  of  pres- 
ent and  future  prosperity  of  British  North 
America  would  be  promoted  by  a  federal 
union  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain"— 
all  our  efforts  might  have  proved  to  be 
of  no  avail.  If  we  had  not  felt  that  after 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  were  bound 
to  set  aside  our  private  opinions  on  matters 
of  detail;  if  we  had  not  felt  ourselves 
bound  to  look  at  what  was  practicable, 
not  obstinately  rejecting  the  opinions  of 
others  nor  adhering  to  our  own;  if  we  had 
not  met,  I  say,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  with  an  anxious,  over-ruling  desire  to 
fonii  one  people  under  one  government,  we 
would  never  have  succeeded  ...  I  say  to 
this  House  if  you  do  not  believe  that  the 
union  of  the  colonies  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  that  the  joining  of  these 
five  peoples  into  one  nation,  under  one 
sovereign  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  then 
reject  the  scheme. 

Since  those  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party  of  On- 
tario have  remained  faithful  to  Sir  John  A.'s 
vision  of  this  nation  and  that  in  and  out  of 
power  they  have  applied  themselves  with  the 
same  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise 
which  Macdonald  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
play in  founding  this  nation. 


Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  national 
vision  and  conciliatory  attitude  was  not 
shared  by  those  called  upon  to  govern  this 
province  immediately  after  Confederation. 
The  Liberal  Party  was  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  Ontario's  affairs  from  1872  until 
1905. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Frost  was 
always  quoting  him. 

Mr.  Rowe:  Many  of  the  Liberal  leaders  of 
those  days  were  unenthusiastic  about  the 
broad  objectives  of  Confederation  and  while 
they  administered  the  affairs  of  this  prov- 
ince with  loyalty,  energy  and  efficiency,  they 
showed  little  or  no  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Leslie  Frost  would  be  the  first 
person  to  disagree  with  the  member.  Never 
heard  Mr.  Frost- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Rowe:  I  think  this  assessment  is  fully 
substantiated  by  the  words  of  George  W. 
Ross,  the  last  Liberal  Premier  of  that  era, 
who  stated  on  his  defeat  in  1905: 

We  had  our  day.  For  33  years,  we 
stood  in  the  limelight  of  public  criticism. 
Beginning  with  1872,  when  the  federal 
constitution  was  largely  an  experiment,  our 
work  for  many  years  was  principally  con- 
structive. Ontario,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  had  a  free  hand.  We  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  consult  a  partner  with  whom  we 
could  not  always  agree  and  whom  we  per- 
haps unjustly  regarded  as  a  political 
encumbrance. 

It  was  a  period  of  almost  constant  jousting 
with  the  federal  government  on  the  question 
of  provincial  rights.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  for  24  years,  was  so 
successful  in  his  legal  battles  with  the  federal 
government  that  Macdonald's  view  of  a 
strong  central  government  was  all  but  des- 
troyed by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Conservative 
Opposition  in  this  House  appealed  for  co- 
operation with  the  federal  government  and 
for  a  greater  concentration  of  effort  upon  the 
development  of  this  province's  economy.  To 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith, the  Conservative  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion during  part  of  this  period,  to  this 
Legislature  in  1887,  as  recorded  in  the  Globe: 
He— Meredith— thought  the  people  of  this 

country   wanted   rest   from   agitators   .    .    . 

we   have  enough   for   both   parties  to   do 

without    attempting    to    tinker    with    the 
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Constitution.  If  both  parties  would  com- 
bine to  develop  the  mineral  and  other  re- 
sources, they  could  be  better  employed  .  .  . 
Honourable  gentlemen  opposite  have  done 
much  to  disintegrate  the  dominion  by 
continually  raising  provincial  cries,  setting 
province  against  province,  setting  the  prov- 
inces against  the  dominion.  He— Meredith 
—was  in  favour  of  a  strong  federal  power. 
In  the  United  States,  every  change  that  has 
been  made  in  the  constitution  since  1797 
had  been  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
the  central  power  and  limiting  the  local 
powers.  It  was  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dominion  that  there  should 
be  a  strong  central  power. 

It  was  not  until  1905— that  is  38  years  after 
Confederation— that  the  first  Conservative  gov- 
ernment was  elected  to  power  in  Ontario. 
Of  the  62  years  which  have  passed  since 
that  date,  Conservative  governments  have 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  electorate  for 
a  total  of  50  years.  During  this  period,  suc- 
cessive Conservative  administrations  have 
been  more  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  province's  economy  than  in  quarreling 
with  the  federal  government  over  constitu- 
tional issues. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  What  about 
George  Drew? 

Mr.  Rowe:  That  same  determination  to 
work  together— I  will  get  to  him— for  the 
greater  good  which  was  instilled  in  this  party 
by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  was  put  to  work 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario  and  con- 
tinues today  as  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  stewardship  of  our  present  leader  and 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr,  Sopha:  Did  the  member  ever  hear 
what  Drew  said  about  family  allowances? 

Mr.  Rowe:  I  am  going  to  come  to  Mr. 
Drew  in  a  moment. 

An  hon.  member:  Your  number  is  35;  wait 
for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rowe:  During  the  Liberal  interval, 
from  1934  to  1942,  this  province  once  again 
became  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  the 
federal  government  on  the  same  old  issue  of 
provincial  rights.  Having  broken  up  the  fed- 
eral-provincial conference  of  1940,  the  hon. 
Mitchell  F.  Hepburn  had  this  to  say: 

The  first  thing  I  wanted  to  know  when 
I  went  down  there  was  what  Quebec  felt 
about  it.  Quebec  stood  in  the  background, 


but  if  dragged  out  in  the  open,  they  stood 
firmly  with  us— I,  along  with  some  others, 
saw  the  evil  of  centralization.  I  see  being 
developed  in  Ottawa  an  autocracy.  This 
province  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Quebec  if  there  are  any  signs  of  the 
usurping  of  her  power  under  The  British 
North  America  Act. 

During  the  same  debate,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  the  hon.  George  Drew,  who  laid 
the  basic  foundations  for  the  tremendous  pro- 
gress achieved  by  this  province  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  stated: 

Let  us  make  it  clear  to  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada, in  terms  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood, that  the  people  of  Ontario  are  first 
of  all  Canadians  and  are  anxious  and  will- 
ing to  find  a  friendly  solution  for  every 
problem  that  confronts  us.  I  therefore  urge 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  convene  a 
conference  of  representatives  from  the 
dominion  and  the  nine  provincial  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  have 
not  raised  these  matters  in  order  to  inject 
party  politics  into  this  debate.  Rather,  there 
are  two  important  conclusions  which  I  would 
like  to  draw  from  this  brief  review. 

First,  it  should  enable  us  to  appreciate 
more  readily  the  relationship  between  Que- 
bec's quiet  revolution  and  the  emphasis  now 
being  placed  by  that  province  on  provincial 
autonomy.  After  all,  Ontario  was  the  leader 
in  that  field  for  many,  many  years.  Remember 
the  words  quoted  above  as  late  as  1940: 

Quebec  stood  in  the  background,  but  if 
dragged  out  in  the  open  they  stood  firmly 
with   us. 

Second  and  more  importantly,  I  believe,  this 
account  illustrates  most  vividly  that  our  Prime 
Minister's  concern  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  action  he  has  taken  is  historically 
consistent  with  the  record  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  of  Ontario  and  its  leaders  through- 
out our  history.  Furthermore,  the  proposed 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference  is 
equally  consistent  with  the  record  established 
by  this  administration  since  1961. 

During  this  period,  in  spite  of  increasingly 
unsatisfactory  fiscal  and  other  arrangements 
with  Ottawa,  our  Prime  Minister  has  conduct- 
ed his  relations  with  the  federal  government 
at  all  times  with  dignity  and  restraint.  There 
has  been  no  feuding  or  quarreling,  no  name 
calling  or  irresponsible  histrionics  such  as  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  past. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister has  succeeded  in  developing  the  most 
congenial  and  cooperative  relationship  this 
province  has  ever  enjoyed  with  our  sister 
province  of  Quebec.  As  a  result,  Mr,  Speaker, 
our  Prime  Minister  has  been  able  to  effec- 
tively administer  the  affairs  of  this  pro- 
vince without  becoming,  as  has  happened  so 
often  in  the  past  with  leaders  of  lesser 
stature,  either  anti-Quebec  or  anti-Ottawa; 
and  hence  he  has  become  recognized  through- 
out this  country  as  the  spokesman  for  English 
Canada  in  our  dealings  with  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

To  suggest  therefore  that  our  leader  should 
not  initiate  a  federal-provincial  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  Confederation  because  it  might 
estaljlish  a  dangerous  precedent  is  altogether 
ludicrous.  Dangerous  to  whom,  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  one  ask?  Furthermore,  this  suggestion 
contains  an  inference  of  irresponsibility  not 
only  in  this  instance  but  in  the  future  as 
well,  which  is  anything  but  flattering  to  our 
provincial  leaders.  Surely  none  of  them  would 
ever  contemplate  calling  a  national  confer- 
ence without  serious  consideration  and  sound 
reasons. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  certainly 
are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  conference.  These 
same  reasons  must  prompt  each  one  of  us  to 
support  this  resolution. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  few  inadequate 
remarks  of  mine  will  assist  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  members  of  that 
party  to  reject  the  narrow  view  of  this  pro- 
posal—which undoubtedly  is  being  piped 
into  their  headquarters  from  Ottawa— and  to 
withdraw  their  amendment  to  a  measure 
which  Dr.  McWhinney  of  McGill  University 
has  suggested  will  make  a  timely  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  continuing  Con- 
federation dialogue  even  if  participation  be 
limited  to  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  other 
provinces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  this  appeal  for 
unanimous  endorsement  of  resolution  No.  1, 
I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  once  again 
from  the  Confederation  debates  of  1865. 
This  time  the  words  are  those  of  a  states- 
man who  had  fought  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
throughout  his  career.  To  throw  his  decisive 
influence  behind  the  Confederation  project 
and  to  join  Macdonald's  Cabinet  was  the  most 
difficult  decision  he  ever  made.  By  so  doing, 
he  assured  the  project's  success  and  earned 
for  himself  a  unique  position  in  this  nation's 
history. 


On  February  26,  1865,  the  hon.  George 
Brown  appealed  for  support  of  the  Confed- 
eration  resolution  with   these  words: 

And  said  I  not  rightly  that  such  a 
scheme  is  well  fitted  to  fire  the  ambition 
and  rouse  the  energies  of  every  member 
of  this  House?  Does  it  not  lift  us  above 
the  petty  politics  of  the  past,  and  present 
to  us  high  purposes  and  great  interests 
that  may  well  call  for  all  the  intellectual 
ability  and  all  the  energy  and  enterprise  to 
be  found  among  us?  I  readily  admit  all 
the  gravity  of  the  question,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  cautiously  and 
thoroughly  before  adoption.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deprecate  the  closest  criticism 
or  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  sincerity  or 
patriotism  of  those  who  feel  it  their  duty 
to  oppose  the  measure.  But,  in  considering 
the  question  on  which  hangs  the  future 
destiny  of  half  a  continent,  ought  not  the 
spirit  of  mere  fault-finding  to  be  hushed? 
Ought  not  the  voice  of  partisanship  to  be 
banished  from   our   debates? 

Mr.  Speaker,  resolution  No.  1  is  as  important 
today  as  was  that  resolution  to  which  Brown 
was  addressing  himself  over  100  years  ago. 
For  that  reason,  I  trust  it  will  receive  the 
same   non-partisan   reception   in  this   House. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  listening  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Northumberland,  who  thinks  that  this 
debate  should  be  non-partisan,  I  think  I 
should,  as  a  French-speaking  Canadian,  make 
a  few  remarks  about  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  this  province  over  the  last 
50  years. 

I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  mention 
these  facts  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Northumberland  had  any  right  to 
say  some  of  the  things  that  he  said  and  I 
would  like  just  to  bring  back  a  bit  of  history. 
I  suppose  the  hon.  member  had  his  ghost 
writer  write  his  speech  and  he  never  even 
checked  the  facts.  I  would  like  to  remind 
him  that  under  a  Conservative  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  this  province,  rule  17  preventing  the 
right  of  the  French  Canadian  people  in  this 
province  to  study  their  language  was  imple- 
mented and  I  would  like  to  refer  also  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  think  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  is  straying  from  the  resolu- 
tion in  going  back- 
Mr.  Sopha:  How  can  you  say  that  after 
this  man  dredged  up  all  the  dirt  of  history? 
How  can  you  say  that? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  just  saying  to  the  mem- 
ber that  the  resolution  before  the  House  is 
a  conference  of  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
and  I  think  perhaps  that  would  be  more- 
Mr.  Sopha:  You  see  how  the  restraints  are 
put  on  us;  see  that,  see  how  the  restraints  are 
put  on  us. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  on 
previous  occasions  that  I  admired  your  fair- 
ness and  I  do  not  think  you  have  the  right 
at  this  time  to  prevent  me  from  making 
remarks  following  the  remarks  of  the  member 
for  Northumberland  which  are  along  the 
same  lines.  I  just  want  to  mention  a  few 
facts,  and  I  would  like  to  remind  the  member 
for  Northumberland  of  the  famous  election 
campaign  that  took  place  in  the  year  1937, 
when  some  of  his  Conservative  leaders  made 
some  remarks  that  were  detrimental  to  a 
number  of  people  in  this  province,  and  I 
think  those  things  are  history  and  I  think 
they  should  be  mentioned.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  of  mentioning  those 
things,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  accept 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  French-speaking  On- 
tarian,  I  am  pleased  to  take  part  in  this 
important  debate.  Being  a  third  generation 
resident  of  this  province  and  a  descendant  of 
ancestors  that  have  been  in  this  country  since 
1642,  I  believe  my  attitude  towards  Con- 
federation would  be  somewhat  diflFerent  from 
that  of  Quebec-born  Canadians. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous 
debates,  and  I  think  it  worthwhile  repeating, 
that  the  really  important  problems  facing 
Confederation  today  can  and  will  be  solved 
by  tlie  political  leaders  of  Ontario  in  coopera- 
tion with  leaders  from  other  provinces.  I  am 
completely  in  accord  with  my  leader  when 
he  says  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince has  other  responsibilities  than  call  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  prov- 
inces. I  believe  much  more  could  be  done 
for  the  unity  of  this  country  if  all  the  injus- 
tices, especially  in  the  field  of  education,  were 
removed  from  this  province.  I  think  it 
wortliwhile  repeating  that  minority  groups  in 
Ontario  should  be  treated  with  as  much 
justice  as  the  minority  groups  are  treated  in 
Quebec.  I  am  sure  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
agrees  with  me  on  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
that  he  has  made  some  remarks  to  that  effect 
this  afternoon. 

As  regards  the  proposed  conference,  to  be 
called  by  the  Prime   Minister  of  Ontario,  I 


would  like  to  quote  a  lead  editorial  in  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  of  May  13  of  this  year,  and 
this  editorial  is  entitled,  "Futile  Exercise; 
Confederation  Talks  Can  Wait."  I  quote  this 
editorial: 

A  Confederation  conference  without  a 
federal  government  representative  would 
be  an  exercise  in  futihty.  Instead  of  pro- 
moting unity  it  could  deepen  existing 
divisions  between  the  federal  authorities 
and  the  provinces.  Premier  Robarts'  insis- 
tence on  calling  such  a  meeting  despite 
Prime  Minister  Pearson's  refusal  to  attend 
can  only  damage  the  national  fabric.  In 
public  statements  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Robarts  has  not  said  what  he  really  wants 
to  talk  about.  Specific  subjects  have 
already  been  discussed  at  a  series  of  federal- 
provincial  conferences  over  the  past  few 
years— a  formula  for  amending  the  con- 
stitution, fiscal  relations,  social  welfare 
projects  and  so  on.  There  is  little  left  to 
the  kind  of  conference  Mr.  Robarts  wants 
except  vague  theorizing  about  broad 
principles. 

And   I  continue  the  editorial: 

The  public  would  surely  expect  some- 
thing better.  A  conference  which  was  little 
more  than  a  seminar  would  certainly  dis- 
appoint hopes  of  solutions  to  Confedera- 
tion's problems  and  might  even  end  up  in 
wrangling  between  the  provinces  them- 
selves and  between  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  government— a  distasteful  spectacle 
that  could  hardly  promote  harmony. 

And  the  last  paragraph  of  this  editorial: 

The  federal  position  that  much  ground- 
work must  be  laid  before  a  useful  Con- 
federation conference  can  be  held  is 
unassailable.  The  report  of  the  Royal 
commission  on  bilingualism  and  bicultural- 
ism  will  seek  to  answer  the  country's  most 
difficult  problem.  It  should  be  awaited 
before  discussions  on  Confederation  are 
held. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  need  of  making  Ottawa  a  real 
national  capital.  In  a  speech  in  this  Legis- 
lature at  the  last  session,  I  had  made  the 
suggestion  that  in  view  of  the  number  of 
problems  brought  up  by  the  many  jurisdic- 
tions that  govern  the  capital  city,  Ottawa  be- 
come an  11th  province.  This  suggestion  was 
well  received  by  many  citizens  in  our  fair 
city  and  many  of  the  people  interested  in 
having  the  capital  of  Canada  one  of  the 
nicest  in  the  world.    Many  people  from  the 
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province  of  Quebec  were  also  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  time,  Professor 
Donald  Rowat  of  the  political  science  depart- 
ment, Carleton  University,  has  prepared  on 
behalf  of  the  Ontario  committee  on  Confed- 
eration a  very  interesting  paper  entitled,  "The 
Proposal  of  a  Federal  Territory  for  Canada's 
Capital,"  I  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
many  members  have  read  Professor  Rowat's 
report.  I  would  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the 
few  who  have  if  I  quote  quite  extensively 
some  of  his  findings  and  recommendations. 
The  first  32  pages  of  the  report  give  the  his- 
tory of  various  studies  made  over  the  years  of 
the  needs  of  the  capital  region.  These  studies 
go  back  to  1895. 

In  1897  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
city  of  Ottawa  made  use  of  the  information 
gathered  in  a  petition  to  the  Laurier  gov- 
ernment. It  was  only  in  1899  that  the  fed- 
eral government  initiated  a  grant  to  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  to  the 
amount  of  $60,000. 

I  skipped  many  pages— Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  this  short  history  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  1913,  the  Borden  government  ap- 
pointed the  federal  plan  commission,  chaired 
by  Herbert  F.  Holt,  who  later  became  Sir 
Herbert  Holt.  The  terms  of  reference  in- 
structed the  commission  to  draw  up  a 
comprehensive  scheme  or  plan  looking  to 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  the 
city  of  Ottawa  and  the  city  of  Hull  and 
their  environs.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  federal  government  had  officially  recog- 
nized any  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hull  side  of  the  river,  or  even 
the  environs  of  Ottawa.  Unfortunately  the 
report  was  presented  at  a  very  inopportune 
time  in  the  midst  of  World  War  I  and  just 
at  the  time  the  Parliament  buildings  burned 
down.  Because  a  new  building  had  to  be 
built  at  considerable  cost,  nothing  much 
was  done  for  ten  years  about  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report. 

However,  the  planning  consultant  of  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  Mr.  Noulen  Cauchon,  pre- 
pared an  updated  revision  of  the  plan  in 
1922,  and  as  the  demand  for  new  buildings 
for  the  federal  administration  grew  during 
World  War  II  and  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  total  space  in  the  city  coming 
to  be  occupied  by  the  federal  government 
through  construction,  purchase  or  rental, 
could  not  help  but  create  tensions  and  dif- 
ficulties between  Crown   and  town. 


It  is  evident  by  this  report  that  because  of 
the  many  jurisdictions  involved,  considerable 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  throughout 
the  years  to  set  up  a  truly  national  capital. 
The  report  states  that  attempts  for  cooperation 
from  the  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments were  apparently  unsuccessful.  It  is 
evident  that  since  1958  larger  sums  of  money 
were  spent  by  the  federal  government  in  sup- 
port of  the  national  capital  plan.  I  think  I 
should  mention  that  the  present  staff  of  the 
NCC  now  numbers  750,  including  professional 
engineers,  architects  and  planners,  who  have 
also  been  generous  in  their  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice.  The  commission 
has  tried  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  of  1956  that  the  municipalities 
and  the  provinces  should  be  brought  more 
closely  into  the  arrangements  for  implement- 
ing the  plan.    I  am  quoting  again: 

There  isno  doubt  that  the  government 
has  managed  to  overcome  manyof  the  diffi- 
culties of  divided  jurisdiction  through  its 
programme  of  massive  land  acquisition  and 
cooperation  with  and  assistance  to  the  pro- 
vincial and  local  governments.  This  has 
not  been  accomphshed,  however,  without 
considerable  dissatisfaction  and  complaints 
on  all  sides  from  local  municipalities,  from 
groups  of  local  citizens  and  from  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Impressed  by  large  contributions  to  the 
city,  the  hon.  George  Mcllraith,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council  and  MP  for 
Ottawa  West,  proposed  in  1964  that  the 
federal  government  should  be  represented 
on  Ottawa  city  council.  This  proposal  was 
endorsed  by  Paul  Tardif,  MP  for  Russell, 
a  member  of  Ottawa's  council  for  many 
years. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  suggestion 
was  vigorously  rejected  by  the  council,  who 
demanded  better  representation  on  the 
national  capital  commission.  The  problem  of 
pollution  of  the  rivers  surrounding  Ottawa, 
the  relocation  of  the  Union  Station  with  the 
pro])lem  of  public  transportation  that  it 
created,  and  the  implementation  of  the 
Ottawa-Hull  urban  transportation  study  are 
liut  three  of  the  problems  caused  by  divided 
jurisdictions. 

Many  pages  of  the  Rowat  report  comment 
on  the  Jones  report  that  studied  the  problems 
of  local  government  in  the  Ottawa  region. 
This  covered  a  smaller  area  than  covered  by 
the  NCC.  I  think  this  report  has  been  suffi- 
ciently commented  upon  in  this  Legislature. 
However,  I  would  like  to  quote  part  of  a 
paragraph  of  the  Rowat  report: 
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A  basic  flaw  in  the  Jones  investigation 
because  of  the  constitutional  and  pohtical 
hmitation  upon  its  terms  of  reference,  was 
its  faikire  to  include  the  Hull  metro- 
politan area.  Even  if  reorganization  should 
occur  on  the  Ottawa  side,  the  problems  of 
the  unified  governing  authority  for  the 
Hull  side  and  for  the  whole  Ottawa- Hull 
area  still  will  not  be  solved. 

And  in  a  further  paragraph  we  read: 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  inescapable 
that  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  the 
municipalities  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
that  are  slated  for  future  urban  develop- 
ment would  soon  be  desirable.  Yet  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  achieved  effectively  by  the 
independent  action  of  two  different  pro- 
vincial governments  and  two  different  sets 
of  municipalities  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
It  could  be  achieved  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment if  it  had  undisputed  jurisdiction  over 
the  national  capital  region.  The  federal 
government  could  achieve  this  without  even 
abolishing  the  existing  municipalities,  by 
creating  a  superior  governing  authority  for 
the  whole  region  from  the  point  of  view  of 
effectively  developing  and  governing  the 
national  capital  of  the  future.  Therefore 
the  time  appears  to  be  more  opportune  than 
in  any  period  since  Confederation  to  recon- 
sider the  proposal  for  a  federal  territory. 

In  section  4  of  the  Rowat  report,  it  mentions 
the  bilingual-bicultviral  issue.  I  think  it  would 
be  worthwhile  for  the  members  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  read  that  part  of  the 
report.  It  contains  a  number  of  historical 
facts  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  this  important 
debate. 

It  is  reported  that  because  of  a  riot  in 
Montreal  aroused  by  the  rebellion-losses  bill, 
the  burning  of  the  Parliament  buildings  and 
the  physical  attack  on  Lord  Elgin  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  the  capital  was  moved 
from  Montreal  in  1849.  From  then  until 
the  choice  of  Ottawa  in  1857  the  capital 
oscillated  dizzily  every  four  years  between 
Toronto  and  Quebec,  and  Montreal  was 
never  considered  again.  Because  of  the 
intense  rivalry  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  during  this  period  of  the  location 
of  the  capital,  Ottawa  was  chosen  as  the 
least  of  two  evils. 

"And  Ottawa  is  in  fact  neither  in  Upper 
or  Lower  Canada,"  Sir  Edmund  Head 
noted  in  a  confidential  memorandum  to 
the  Queen  in  1857.  "Literally  it  is  in  the 
former  but  a  bridge  alone  divides  it  from 
the  latter.   Consequently,  its  selection  would 


fulfil  the  letter  of  any  pledge  given  or 
supposed  to  be  given  to  Upper  Canada  at 
the  time  of  the  union." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  should 
be  carefully  noted.  They  infer  without  a 
doubt  the  intent  of  the  Queen  at  that  time  to 
have  the  capital  in  both  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada.  To  this  day,  both  these  cities  have 
lived  peacefully  side  by  side  but  with 
numerous  problems  because  they  were  located 
in  two  separate  provinces. 

I  would  like  to  quote  another  paragraph  of 
Professor  Rowat's  report: 

Although  the  rivalry  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  has  been  so  intense  that 
they  were  willing  to  put  up  with  the  incon- 
veniences of  shifting  the  capital  back  and 
forth,  and  although  this  rivalry  continued 
even  after  the  Queen's  choice  of  Ottawa  in 
1857,  no  one  before  or  at  the  time  of  Con- 
federation seems  to  have  thought  of,  or 
proposed,  the  creation  of  a  capital  which 
would  be  located  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

Now  I  will  not  read  the  entire  paragraphs  but 

I  have  another  quote  here: 

Even  the  master  plan  of  1950  did  not 
envisage  Hull  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  capital.  Although  proposals  were 
made  for  beautifying  Hull,  no  large-scale 
migration  of  administration  buildings  or 
national  cultural  or  research  centres  such 
as  the  national  library,  museum,  gallery, 
performing  arts  centre,  research  council, 
or  central  experimental  farm  was  projected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  you  another 
quote   from   this   report   of  Professor   Rowat 
because  I  think  it  is  important  in  this  debate: 
One  can  argue  that  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  been  more  forthright  in  its  recog- 
nition of  the  Hull  side  of  the  river  as  part 
of  the  national  capital,  by  placing  federal 
buildings  there,  and  more  generous  in  its 
financial    support    and    the    representation 
of    the    Hull    side    on    successful    federal 
capital  commissions,  cooperation  from  the 
Hull    side     municipalities    and    from    the 
government  of   Quebec  would   have  been 
better. 

We  go  again  to  the  participation  of  another 
municipality,  the  municipahty  of  Eastview, 
which  happens  to  be  in  my  riding: 

This  no  doubt  explains  Eastview's  con- 
tinuing existence  as  a  separate  municipal- 
ity even  though  it  is  now  an  island  within 
the  boundaries  of  Ottawa.  The  annex- 
ations of   1950  tended  to  overwhelih  the 
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French-speaking  minority  in  Ottawa,  and 
Eastview  became  a  kind  of  French-speaking 
bastion  through  its  majority  control  of 
that  municipahty's  council  and  other  local 
institutions. 

Eastview,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  few 
municipalities  in  Ontario  which  conducts 
its  council  business  in  both  languages  and 
which  has  bilingual  by-laws,  tax  bills  and 
traffic  signs  and  a  bilingual  public  high 
school  where  several  subjects  are  taught 
in  French.  French  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  about  half  of  the  teachers  and  two 
thirds  of  the  students.  Ottawa  has  no 
bilingual  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
In  1965,  the  public  school  board  refused 
the  request  of  a  group  of  French-speaking 
parents  for  a  bilingual  elementary  school. 

I  repeat,  this  is  the  public  school  board, 
approached  by  a  group  of  parents  who  were 
non-Roman  Catholic  and  this  was  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  the  children  were  too  scat- 
tered and  the  classes  were  too  small. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  a  few  of 
those  facts  to  show  that  Ottawa  is  not  the 
bilingual  city  that  it  should  be,  and  I  believe 
that  if  something  were  done  to  make  of 
Ottawa  a  really  bilingual  city— even  if  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  had  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  surrendering  part  of  this  prov- 
ince to  this  either  new  national  capital  or 
11th  province,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it 
—I  think  that  he  would  do  a  lot  in  favour  of 
national  unity. 

Monsieur,  I'Orateur,  mon  ami,  I'hon.  Min- 
istre  des  Affaires  Municipales  (M.  Spooner) 
a  manque  une  excellente  opportunity  de 
promouvoir  la  cause  de  I'unite  nationale 
lorsqu'il  presenta  ses  recommandations  pour 
I'organisation  d'un  gouvemement  regional 
pour  Ottawa  et  les  environs. 

Je  ne  sais  pas  si  le  Ministre  avait  pris 
connaissance  du  Rapport  Rowat  presente  au 
comite  sur  la  Confederation  de  la  province 
d'Ontario.  Ce  rapport  a  ete  soumis  au 
comite  en  septembre  1966,  et  n'a  ete  rendu 
public  qu'a  la  fin  d'avril  1967.  Comme 
membre  du  cabinet,  il  aurait  dii  etre  mis  au 
courant  de  ce  rapport  et  ses  recommandations 
auraient  eu  beaucoup  plus  d'effet  s'il  les 
avaient  prises  en   consideration. 

La  plupart  des  problemes  que  les  adminis- 
trations municipales  de  la  region  ont  a 
envisager  proviennent  de  la  multiplicite  des 
gouvernements  qui  s'y  trouvent:  Le  gouv- 
emement federal,  les  gouvernements  prov- 
inciaux  du  Quebec  et  de  I'Ontario,  et  les 
nombreux     gouvernements     municipaux,     de 


meme  que  d'autres  corps  intermediaires  (dont 
la  CCN)  qui  se  trouvent  dans  notre  grande 
region  metropohtaine. 

Il  est  vrai  que  le  ministre  des  Affaires 
Municipales  de  la  province  d'Ontario  n'a 
aucune  responsabilite  sur  les  municipalites 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  province  de  Quebec. 
Toutefois,  comme  le  dit  bien  le  rapport 
Rowat,  les  problemes  de  la  capitale  nationale 
sont  des  problemes  conjoints  des  deux  prov- 
inces. Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Municipales 
aurait  du  lui-meme  prendre  I'initiative  pour 
la  creation  d'une  vraie  capitale  nationale,  une 
capitale  vraiment  bilingue  et  biculturelle. 

Comme  je  I'ai  dit  au  cours  de  mes 
remarques,  il  est  important  qu'Ottawa 
devienne,  et  cela  le  plus  tot  possible,  une 
vraie  capitale  situee  dans  un  territoire 
contenu  dans  les  deux  grandes  provinces 
d'Ontario  et  de  Quebec. 

Je  suis  persuade  que  le  reglement  de  ce 
probleme  vital,  et  les  dirigeants  de  cette 
province  doivent  en  prendre  I'initiative, 
aiderait  considerablement  a  donner  une 
solution  aux  problemes  de  la  Confederation 
canadienne  en  cette  annee  centenaire. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  quote  an  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  on  April  25,  1967, 
entitled  Canada  Deserves  a  Great  Capital 
City,  and  I  quote: 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
resolve  for  this  Centennial  year  than  to 
create  a  national  capital  worthy  of  Canada. 
Ottawa  has  the  makings  of  such  a  capital, 
but  falls  short,  both  aesthetically  and  cul- 
turally, of  being  the  best  expression  of  this 
nation.  The  Gothic  eminence  of  Parliament 
Hill  looks  across  the  Ottawa  River  to  the 
pulpwood  piles  and  smokestacks  of  a  toilet 
paper  factory  in  Quebec.  Behind  the 
immaculat  parkways  and  green  belts  cre- 
ated by  the  federal  district  commission  lies 
u  shabby,  ill-planned  Ontario  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  would  like  to  quote 
just  part  of  this  editorial.  This  is  a  rather 
long  editorial: 

Capital  of  a  country  officially  bicultural, 
and  seat  of  a  government  where  two  cul- 
tures are  represented,  the  city  behaves  like 
a  good  Ontario  municipality  of  the  loyalist 
hinterland. 

Those  are  words  of  Gerrard  Pelletier,  Liberal 
MP  for  Montreal  Hochelaga,  in  a  recent 
speech: 

Small  wonder  that  many  French  Cana- 
dians feel  foreign  to  it  and  cannot  regard  it 
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as  their  capital.  The  right  solution  is  put 
forward  by  Professor  Rowat,  of  Carleton 
University,  in  one  of  the  "Confederation 
Papers".  Professor  Rowat  calls  for  a  federal- 
provincial  study  of  a  federal  district  and 
government  for  the  whole  Ottawa-Hull 
area.  He  suggests  that  a  federal  govern- 
ment could  get  the  desired  results,  without 
even  abolishing  the  existing  municipalities, 
by  creating  a  superior  authority  over  the 
whole  region. 

This  authority  would  obviously  have  to 
have  a  planning  control  over  physical 
developments  in  Ottawa,  Hull  and  the 
suburban  municipalities.  If  no  such  metro- 
politan government  is  created,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  to  abolish  the  local 
municipalities,  create  a  federal  territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  govern  it 
directly  by  a  commission  or  a  committee 
appointed  by  Parliament. 

There  is  no  reason  why  residents  of  such 
a  federal  territory  should  be  disenfranchis- 
ed, as  they  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  United  States.  They  could  have 
Parliamentary  representation  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  Canadians. 

Under  either  an  overall  federal  planning 
authority  or  federal  district  government, 
the  Ottawa-Hull  area  could  become  a 
capital  for  Canadians  to  be  proud  of,  and 
a  model  of  bilingualism  and  biculturalism 
where  it  is  most  needed.  We  hope  that  the 
Ontario  government  will  take  up  the  idea 
and  press  it  with  the  governments  of  both 
Canada  and  Quebec. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am— as  other  members 
have  already  said,  of  course— most  happy,  and 
I  feel  a  sense  of  privilege  and  pride,  to  be 
able  to  stand  here  today  and  take  part  in 
this,  what  has  been  titled,  "a  Confederation 
debate".  I,  of  course,  most  heartily  support 
the  resolution  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
order  paper  by  our  Prime  Minister-that  this 
House  approve  the  proposal  expressed  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  this  govern- 
ment convene  a  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  thing  that  I  would 
hke  to  say  in  talking  on  this  resolution  is  to 
state  a  position.  That  position  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  real  crisis 
in  Canada  today.  I  think  perhaps  others  will 
disagree  with  this,  but  I  feel  most  sincerely 
that  there  is  not  any  real  crisis  in  this 
country  today. 


There  are  certainly  many  dialogues  and 
many  discussions  being  carried  on  between 
provinces,  between  religious  groups,  between 
racial  groups,  between  different  regional 
groups.  These  are  being  carried  on  on  many 
questions  and,  obviously,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent valid  points  of  view  put  forward.  But 
I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  certainly,  that  if  we 
study  the  matter  thoroughly,  we  will  find 
that  we  are  not  really  in  a  period  of  crisis. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  this,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  a  feehng  of  crisis 
has  been  fostered  in  this  country  by  what  I 
choose  to  call  mischievous  people.  In  many 
areas  this  feeling  has  been  fostered  by  the 
actions  of  the  press  and  communications 
media.  What  I  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  some  people— and  I  think,  particularly, 
some  segments  of  the  press  in  this  country— 
always  tend  to  give  more  emphasis,  to  give 
much  more  publicity  to  those  things  that 
divide  us.  Yet  they  completely  ignore  many, 
many  things  upon  which  we  are  united,  and 
upon  which  all  of  us  agree. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  particular  example, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  is  one  that  comes  to  my 
mind  out  of  just  recent  history.  It  is  the 
swearing  in  ceremony  of  the  new  Governor- 
General.  Many  newspapers  carried  stories, 
commenting  in  rather  bold  headlines,  on  the 
fact  that  Premier  Daniel  Johnson  of  Quebec 
had  not  attended  this  ceremony.  I  think  they 
attempted  to  imply  some  type  of  ulterior 
motive    to    the    Quebec    Premier's    absence. 

The  important  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
most  of  these  stories  conveniently  omitted  to 
mention  that  none  of  the  other  nine  pro- 
vincial Premiers  attended  the  swearing  in 
ceremony— a  fact  which,  of  course,  casts  an 
entirely  different  light  on  the  bold  story  pro- 
claiming that  the  Premier  of  Quebec  did  not 
attend. 

I  found  that  a  search  through  our  news- 
papers of  the  last  three  or  four  years  reveals 
this  type  of  pattern  over  and  over  again. 
Many  of  the  real,  significant  things  that  have 
been  done  in  this  country  to  unite  us,  many 
of  the  important  and  significant  problems  that 
have  been  solved  by  interprovincial  coopera- 
tion, are  either  glossed  over  or  ignored  where- 
as those  areas— in  many  cases,  usually  small 
areas— of  disagreement  are  enlarged  out  of  all 
proportion. 

Having  said  this,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  say  that  many  segments  of  the  press 
and  the  communications  media  have  carried 
many  thoughtful  articles  on  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  Confederation.  One  series  that  partic- 
ularly comes   to   my  mind  is  the  series,   by 
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Peter  Newman,  on  The  New  Fathers  of 
Confederation,  carried  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star.  But  very  often  these  are  carried  some- 
where back  in  the  paper  and  they  do  not  get 
the  prominence   that  these   other  stories   do. 

I  would  like  to  state  right  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  believe  at  this  point  in  time 
that  today,  as  this  debate  is  taking  place  in 
this  Legislature,  the  base  of  Confederation  in 
this  country  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  Let  me  restate  that  again,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  base  of  Confederation,  I  believe 
is  stronger  today  that  it  has  ever  been  before. 

What  we  really  need  is  an  antidote  for 
this  feeling  of  crisis  in  some  segments  of  our 
people,  our  community  and  our  society.  I 
think  that  one  of  these  antidotes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference which  this  government  plans  to 
convene. 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  base 
of  Confederation  is  stronger  today  than  it  has 
ever  been?  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look 
around  this  country,  in  all  areas  we  see  great 
progress  and  great  advance  in  the  economic 
field.  We  see  that  the  material  condition  of 
all  segments  of  this  country  has  expanded. 
We  see  that  the  gross  national  product  and 
the  gross  provincial  product  of  all  provinces 
has  been  going  up.  We  find  in  the  country 
relatively  little  unemployment  and  we  find 
greatly  expanding  opportunities.  I  believe 
that  no  province  today  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 
Much  to  the  contrary— they  are  all  going  for- 
ward and  moving  up. 

Never,  I  think,  in  our  history  have  closer 
ties,  cooperation  and  coordination  existed  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  this  dominion.  When 
we  look  back  and  think  of  how  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  1930s  and  the  1940s,  I  think  we 
see  the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  area. 

All  our  provinces  have  been  drawn  into  a 
much  closer  relationship,  because  we  have 
realized  the  important  thing— that  we  all  have 
common  problems  and  to  these  common  prob- 
lems we  can  all  find  common  solutions.  I 
think  that  all  would  certainly  agree  that 
never  before  has  there  existed  such  friendly 
and  meaningful  cooperation  and  relationship 
as  exists  now  between  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  the  province  of  Quebec. 

I  think  that  this  new  era  in  mutual  under- 
standing and  appreciation  began,  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  in  1963  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario  addressed  a  state  dinner  in  Que- 
bec City.  As  part  of  his  speech  he  said  these 
words,  which   I  would  like  to  quote   at  this 


time.  I  think  they  have  real  significance  as 
they  mark  an  important  turning  point  in  our 
relationships  with  this  province.  This  is  part 
of  his  speech: 

To  slightly  paraphrase  some  words 
spoken  almost  a  century  ago,  "if  we  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  time  available  to  us, 
if  we  show  ourselves  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion it  may  never  return  and  we  shall  here- 
after bitterly  and  unavailingly  regret  having 
failed  to  embarce  the  opportunity  now  af- 
forded to  complete  the  task  of  building  a 
greater  Confederation." 

And  these  are  the  Prime  Minister's  words: 
Let  us  not  permit  the  misunderstandings 
of  the  past  to  obscure  the  very  positive  and 
manifold  achievements  of  our  historic  part- 
nership. Let  us  cherish  them  with  pride 
and  continue  to  follow  what  the  great 
George  Brown  called  "the  better  way."  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  differences  or  griev- 
ances should  be  swept  under  the  carpet. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  discuss  them 
fully  and  frankly,  as  we  would  discuss 
differences  within  a  family  circle.  But  let 
us  agree  now  that  the  bright  future  that 
beckons  to  us  calls  for  mutual  rededication, 
not  separation.  In  a  word,  let  us  do  every- 
thing to  unite  and  do  nothing  to  divide. 

I  say  to  you  very  sincerely,  my  dear  com- 
patriots, that  if  we,  Canadian  or  Canadien, 
approach  the  difficulties  and  the  common 
problems  that  beset  us  with  patience, 
understanding  and  goodwill,  if  we  learn 
the  necessary  lessons  from  our  mistakes  and 
failures  and  draw  upon  the  wisdom  gained 
from  a  century  of  experience,  we  can  make 
the  approaching  Centennial  of  Confeder- 
ation an  occasion  for  rejoicing  and  with 
renewed  faith  enter  upon  a  new  century 
with  conviction  and  with  confidence. 

These  were  the  words  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter spoke  in  Quebec  City  on  June  15,  1963. 
And  they,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  marked  the 
turning  point,  I  beUeve,  in  our  relationships 
with  the  province  of  Quebec. 

After  this  speech,  a  warm  personal  friend- 
ship grew  U15  between  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  and  the  then  Premier  of  Quebec, 
Jean  Lesage.  Out  of  this  came  about  great 
advances  in  many  areas  of  cooperative  pro- 
grammes between  our  two  provinces.  All  of 
these  great  advances  have  continued  under 
the  new  administration  of  Premier  Daniel 
Johnson  and  certainly  the  high  degree  of 
cooperation,  mutual  admiration  and  friend- 
ship between  our  Prime  Minister  and  the 
present  Premier  of  Quebec  continues. 
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This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  of  course,  of  utmost 
importance  at  this  time  in  history.  Perhaps 
we  will  not  realize  it,  even  now,  but  I  think 
that  future  history  will  show  this  to  us.  In 
one  of  his  articles  on  the  "New  Fathers  of 
Confederation,"  Peter  Newman  had  this  little 
paragraph,  which,  I  think,  shows  the  vital 
significance  of  this  great  friendship  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec  that  started  in  1963  and 
has  been  continually  building.    He  said: 

The  consequences  of  a  staunchly  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ontario  led  by  a  man  determined  to 
resist  the  aspirations  of  French  Canada 
would  certainly  have  been  disastrous  at 
this  point  in  our  history.  It  may  well  be 
that  John  Robarts'  enlightened  approach  to 
the  French-English  problem  will  earn  him 
a  large  place  in  Canadian  history. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his  approach  and 
his  actions  most  certainly  will. 

Npw  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  I 
say— and  say  it  quite  truthfully— that  I  believe 
the  base  of  Confederation  today  is  certainly 
stronger  than  it  has  ever  been.  Perhaps 
today  it  is  even  stronger  than  it  has  ever 
been  during  our  first  100  years.  It  is  stronger 
because  great  gains  and  great  advances  have 
been  made  on  all  fronts  in  tlie  area  of  co- 
operative development  among  the  provinces. 

We  see  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  areas  of 
government— in  the  field  of  welfare,  in  the 
field  of  labour,  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment, in  the  field  of  financial  legislation  and, 
I  think,  most  particularly,  in  the  field  of 
education.  And  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  great 
gains  and  the  great  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  this  one  important  area.  I  think  that 
education  is  certainly  one  of  the  areas  that 
will  be  discussed,  at  least  in  some  form,  at 
the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference, 
because  it  ties  in  most  intimately  with  the 
four  areas  of  discussion  outlined  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  outline  a  few  of  the  signi- 
ficant developments  that  have  happened  on 
the  national  scene  in  the  field  of  education 
in  the  last  few  years,  because  in  this  field 
truly  great  things  have  been  going  on  in 
interprovincial  cooperation— really  significant 
things  that  I  think  to  a  great  degree  have 
been  completely  overlooked  by  the  press,  by 
the  public  and  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
by  many  of  us  who  sit  in  provincial  Legis- 
latures. 

'  For  a  number  of  years,  the  Ministers  of 
Education  of  all  of  our  10  provinces  have 
bieen  meeting  together  at  thie  Annual  meeting 


of  the  Canadian  education  association.  How- 
ever, last  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Ministers 
of  Education  of  all  10  provinces  jointly 
sponsored  a  national  conference  on  education. 
It  was  held  in  Montreal  last  September.  At 
this  conference  there  were,  besides  the  pro- 
vincial Premiers,  representatives  of  various 
departments  of  the  federal  government,  the 
economic  council  of  Canada,  regional  and 
provincial  economic  councils,  Canadian  labour 
and  business  representatives  and  many  people 
from  the  various  segments  of  the  educational 
system. 

Out  of  this  conference,  which  was  called 
an  interprovincial  conference  on  education 
and  the  development  of  human  resources, 
came  the  following  report,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  to  you  just  one  page  of  this  report, 
because  I  tliink  that  it  has  real  significance. 
It  shows  just  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  important  area.  In  the  workshop  on  the 
relationship  of  education  to  economic  and 
social  goals,  they  produced  a  report  and  this 
is  what  they  said: 

The  workshop  considered  the  relation- 
ship of  education  to  economic  and  social 
goals.  Economic  and  social  goals  in  them- 
selves are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  workshop, 
within  the  purview  of  the  political  process. 
In  spite  of  its  imperfections,  this  process 
prevents  the  distillation  of  individual 
values.  The  quality  of  these  values,  how- 
ever, is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
educational  system.  It  is  the  view  of  this 
workshop  that  more  and  better  education 
will  contribute  to  better  individual  goals 
and  their  expression  through  the  political 
process. 

What  is  important  in  this  regard  is  the 
construction  of  a  mechanism  to  nurture  the 
development  of  the  nation's  educational 
system.  This  workshop  is  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  larger  scale 
operations,  the  areas  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  educational  means  and 
methods,  economics  and  power  which  can- 
not be  achieved  through  action  by  in- 
dividual provinces.  This  is  of  particular 
importance  in  view  of  the  present  technolo- 
gies to  aid  research  development  and  com- 
munication in  education. 

This  workshop  feels  that  economic  and 
social  goals  can  be  better  achieved  through 
education  if  the  provinces  join  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  interprovincial  ofiice  of 
education  to  act  as:  1.  A  stimulus  for  pro- 
vincial action  in  education;  2.  A  means  of 
interchange  of  information  and  ideas  and 
successful    programmes    across    proviricial 
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boundaries  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  in 
all  parts  of  the  country;  3.  A  form  for  dis- 
cussion and  recommendations  on  various 
policy  alternatives  for  provincial  considera- 
tion and  discussion;  4.  A  way  to  collect, 
correlate,  analyze  and  interpret  data  for 
use  by  all  the  provinces;  5.  A  way  to 
assemble  the  best  minds  and  the  most 
experienced  opinions  into  working  parties 
to  explore  new  ways  for  the  provinces  to 
attack  the  problems  and  carry  out  research 
in  all  aspects  of  education;  6.  A  place  for 
individual  provinces  to  call  on  specialized 
help  in  evaluating  programmes  and  getting 
new  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  this  report  was  made,  the 
Ministers  of  education  from  all  the  provinces 
met  at  the  Canadian  education  association  an- 
naul  meeting  in  Vancouver  late  in  the  same 
month  of  September.  At  that  meeting  they  set 
up  a  subcommittee  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  interprovincial  office  of  educa- 
tion or,  perhaps  as  an  alternative,  a  Canadian 
council  of  educational  Ministers. 

The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  is  Mr. 
Trapp,  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  the  vice  chairman  is  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  in  this  province. 
The  Ministers,  at  their  meeting,  said  that  the 
purpose  of  this  office  or  council  of  Ministers 
would  be  the  promotion  of  interprovincial  co- 
operation in  all  educational  matters  and  the 
development  of  education  as  a  national 
priority. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  sub- 
committee held  a  meeting  in  Toronto  last 
February,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ontario 
Minister  of  Education,  and  that  they  have 
made  much  progress  in  this  matter.  Indeed, 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  we  will  see  the 
establishment  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
national  educational  bodies.  However,  the  re- 
port of  this  subcommittee  still  has  to  go  to 
the  full  committee  of  all  ten  Ministers  which, 
I    believe,   will   happen   sometime   this   June. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  very  rele- 
vant to  point  out  here  and  to  emphasize  that 
it  has  to  go  back  to  all  ten  Ministers,  and 
that  at  all  of  these  meetings,  all  ten  Ministers 
from  every  province  in  this  country  have 
participated.  As  I  said,  this  report  will  be 
going  to  these  Ministers  for  their  considera- 
tion in  June,  and  the  very  positive  likelihood 
is  that  some  such  official  education  coordinat- 
ing body  will  be  established. 

However,  even  awaiting  this,  there  are 
many  other  significant  areas  of  interprovincial 
cooperation  that  have  been  estabhshed  over 


the  past  few  years  by  the  Ministers'  commit- 
tee meeting  at  various  times.  One  of  these, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  is  the  service 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  universities. 
This  is  a  group  that  was  set  up  to  establish 
a  uniform  college  entrance  test  for  all  of  the 
universities  in  Canada,  including  English-  and 
French-language  universities,  and  this  has 
been  done  and  they  are  carrying  on  their 
work.  A  Ministers'  information  systems  com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  to  standardize  data 
processing  and  computer  use  among  the 
various  departments  of  education.  A  group 
on  national  educational  broadcasting  has  been 
functioning  over  the  past  few  years,  and 
there  are  other  areas,  Mr.  Speaker. 

So  here  in  this  field,  the  field  of  education, 
as  I  said  earlier,  the  very  base  of  Confedera- 
tion has  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
through  real,  significant  provincial  action. 
While  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most 
education  Ministers  in  Canada  feel  that  edu- 
cation should  continue  to  remain  a  provincial 
responsibility,  they  all  recognize  very  deeply 
their  responsibility  for  coordination  of  educa- 
tion at  the  national  level  and  to  this  end  they 
are  addressing  themselves. 

Here  I  would  like  to  interject,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  perhaps  add  this  comment  because  I 
think  that  it  needs  to  be  said,  that  one  of  the 
moving  forces  in  this  whole  movement  across 
Canada  and  one  of  the  men  who  has  injected 
new  and  vigorous  life  into  the  conferences  of 
Ministers  of  Education,  is  our  own  Minister 
of  Education.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  in  this 
Legislature  do  not  reahze  to  the  fullest  the 
very  significant  role  that  he  has  played  in  the 
development  of  national  educational  policies 
in  this  country.  He  is  well-known  from  coast 
to  coast  in  this  field  and  is  recognized,  I  be- 
lieve, as  one  of  the  leading  public  figures  on 
the  political  scene  in  education  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  men  like  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  this  province  who  have  been,  and  who 
are  by  their  actions,  continually  strengthening 
our  base  of  Confederation. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.    Sopha:    Is   he   going   to   run   for   the 

Conservative  leadership? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  will  have 
to  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  educational  field  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  educational  and  cultwal 
exchange  programme  in  The  Department  of 
Education.  As  the  Minister  mentioned  yester- 
day in  his  opening  remarks  to  his  estimates, 
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at  the  beginning  of  January  of  this  year, 
Professor  Rathe,  who  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Victoria  University,  was  appointed  co- 
ordinator of  this  programme.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  office  came  about  because  of  the 
recommendation  to  this  government  by  the 
advisory  committee  on  Confederation.  Their 
recommendation  was  prompted  by  one  of  the 
working  papers  found  in  the  volumes  pres- 
ented to  the  House,  a  paper  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Symons  of  Trent  University. 

Mr.  Sopha:  President  Symons,  please,  he 
is  an  alumnus  of  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Excuse  me.  President 
Symons  of  Trent  University.  He  is  an  old 
colleague  of  mine  from  university  too;  I  am 
sure  we  both  remember  him  at  Trinity.  But 
that  is  right,  he  is  President  Symons  of  Trent 
University. 

The  recommendation  that  he  made  in  his 
paper  and  which  came  through  the  advisory 
committee  on  Confederation,  was  accepted 
by  the  government,  and  projects  are  already 
underway  in  the  realm  of  cultural  exchanges 
through  the  visual  arts,  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  cinematography.  A  very  significant 
project  that  is  under  the  aegis  of  this  office 
was  announced  just  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  And  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  his  statement  of  announcement. 
On  the  occasion,  which  was  a  dinner  honour- 
ing the  participants  in  the  Ontario  Centen- 
nial arts  programme  held  in  Toronto,  on 
Monday,  May  8,  the  Prime  Minister  said: 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  announce  that  the  Ontario  government 
will  assist  in  financing  a  survey  into  the 
participation  of  the  French-speaking  resi- 
dents of  Ontario  in  the  artistic  life  of  this 
province. 

Through  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gramme, a  grant  of  $50,000  is  being  made 
to  the  Franco-Ontarian  cultural  study  com- 
mittee. This  committee  was  initiated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ontario  council  for  the 
arts  and  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Roger  St.  Denis,  of  Ottawa. 

The  survey  has  a  threefold  purpose. 
One,  to  establish  the  degree  of  participa- 
tion in  various  artistic  fields  by  our 
French-speaking  Ontario  residents.  Two, 
to  determine  the  state  of  the  artistic  life 
of  French-speaking  Ontario  residents. 
Three,  to  recommend  long-term  improve- 
ments and  the  means  of  facilitating  future 
artistic  exchanges  with  other  provinces. 

The  survey  will  cover  such  areas  as 
books    and    periodicals,    the    theatre,    the 


visual  arts,  music,  the  role  of  schools,  the 
services  of  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. The  report  of  the  survey  will  be 
submitted  to  the  coordinator  of  cultural 
exchange  programmes.  Professor  Rath6. 

And  then  the  Prime  Minister  continues: 

If  I  may  add,  we  are  pleased  that  the 
University  of  Ottawa  and  Laurentian  Uni- 
versity in  Sudbury  will  take  part  in  this 
project.  Both  will  assist  in  conducting  the 
survey  and  the  University  of  Ottawa  has 
granted  research  facilities. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  interest  being  shown 
throughout  Ontario  in  maintaining  the  her- 
itage of  our  French  citizens.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  this  announcement  be 
made  at  this  dinner  and  during  our  Cen- 
tennial year. 

This  programme  and  Professor  Rathe's  depart- 
ment are  doing  further  things,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Teacher  and  student  exchanges  are  being 
organized  and  Professor  Rathe  has  entered 
into  discussions  with  the  Quebec  government, 
and  also  with  the  French  government,  as 
well  as  with  officials  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  hope  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  supply  of  teachers  so 
that  we  can  meet  the  demand  for  French 
teachers  for  our  elementary  schools.  We  are 
hoping  to  reach  agreement  to  obtain  many 
more  of  these  teachers  who  can  fill  this  very 
vital  role,  from  both  the  province  of  Quebec 
and  from  France. 

Another  significant  area  that  I  would  Hke 
to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  area  which  is 
another  good  example  of  the  broadening  base 
of  Confederation  today— the  federal-provincial 
youth  travel  programme.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
programme  for  secondary  school  students, 
which  is  operated  by  the  Centennial  com- 
mission and  the  10  provincial  governments. 

Its  purpose  is  to  give  every  young  Canadian 
the  opportunity— I  should  not  say  every  young 
Canadian,  but  to  give  some  young  Canadians 
the  opportunity— to  experience  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  Canada  which  is  available  to  them. 
It  will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  educational, 
industrial,  political  and  cultural  development 
of  some  part  of  Canada  other  than  the  area 
where  their  home  is  located.  Its  purpose  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  enable  these  young  people 
to  meet  and  gain  a  clear  understanding  of 
others  whose  regional  and,  perhaps,  cultural 
background,  differs  from  their  own.  I  believe 
it  will  fulfil  these  aims. 
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I  am  told  that  a  total  of  4,800  young  Cana- 
dians will  be  on  the  move  this  summer,  under 
this  youth  travel  programme.  Eight  hundred 
and  forty  students  from  the  province  of  On- 
tario will  be  divided  into  35  groups.  They 
will  visit  other  provinces  for  a  period  of 
approximately  one  week.  This  province,  in 
turn,  will  host  a  total  of  35  similar  groups 
from  the  other  provinces,  or  from  the  Yukon 
and  Northwest  Territories. 

This  kind  of  thing,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting  develop- 
ments of  this  Centennial  year,  because  here 
we  are  really  getting  at  this  great  group  of 
people  that  I  think  we  must  involve  in  any 
discussions  about  Confederation.  The  people 
who  are  really  most  vitally  interested  in  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  are  young  people. 
Our  youth,  those  who  are  25  years  of  age  and 
under— those  who  we  are  now  told  and  we 
know,  make  up  50  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  this  province  and  of  this  country. 

Sometimes  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  us  to  forget  about  them  and 
their  views  when  we  come  to  discuss  some  of 
these  great  national  topics,  these  topics  of 
great  national  importance.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this.  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  because 
our  young  people  now  make  up  such  a  great 
proportion  of  our  total  population,  we  in 
government  must  pay  more  attention  to  their 
views.  We  must  take  their  views,  their 
wishes,  their  desires,  into  real  account  as  we 
formulate  policies  for  the  future. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  suggest— and  I  do  this  merely  as  a 
suggestion,  because  I  think  perhaps  the  Prime 
Minister  is  open  to  suggestions  regarding  this 
conference  —  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
this  province  formally  invite  all  prov- 
inces in  Canada  to  each  send  five  young 
people,  somewhere  in  the  age  range  of  16  or 
18  to  25  years  of  age,  to  attend  the  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  conference  as  official 
youth  observers.  I  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  travel  and  expenses  of  these 
young  people  from  all  over  Canada— that  this 
government  pay  their  expenses. 

This  would  mean  that  we  would  have  50 
young  Canadians  at  this  conference,  not  just 
as  casual  observers,  but  as  officially  appointed, 
highly  honoured  observers.  And  I  would  hope 
that  a  special— perhaps  we  could  call  it,  small- 
scale— Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference, 
on  the  very  same  subjects  and  topics  that  are 
discussed  at  the  large  conference,  could  be 
held  on  the  two  days  immediately  after  the 
regular  conference  has   adjourned. 


This  conference  would  be  held  with  these 
official  youth  observers  playing  the  major  role 
—taking  over  the  roles  played  by  the  leaders 
of  the  various  governments  of  the  provinces 
from  which  they  come. 

These  people  would  meet  together,  sir,  and 
carry  on  the  discussions,  but  with  the  big 
difference  that  they  would  bring  to  the  dis- 
cussions the  views  of  youth— the  views  of  50 
per  cent  of  our  population,  those  under  25 
years  of  age. 

I  would  hope  that,  as  these  young  people 
carry  on  this  conference,  many,  many  other 
young  people  would  come  in  and  watch. 
Perhaps  some  way  could  be  worked  out  to 
even  involve  other  young  people  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  could  be 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  could  happen, 
certainly  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people 
who  were  the  official  observers.  Being  in- 
volved in  such  an  important  event  as  this 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference  in 
Centennial  year,  they  would  be  able  to  go 
back  to  their  respective  provinces  with  an 
increased  awaieness  of  the  diversity  in  Cana- 
dian problems,  opinions  and  life,  and  also  an 
appreciation  of  the  challenges  that  these 
present.  They  would  be  able  to  go  back  with 
a  real  understanding,  I  believe,  of  the  most 
important  areas  where  we  are  united.  I  think 
that  these  young  people  would  have  a  better 
understanding  of  our  whole  political  process 
as  it  affects  the  relationship  of  provinces,  and 
I  think  they  would  have  a  real  desire  to  see 
our  Canadian  problems  solved  and  they 
would,  most  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  a 
real  sense  of  having  been  involved— a  sense 
of  participation  —  in  the  Centennial  and  in 
something  to  do  with  furthering  Confedera- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  when  each  of  these 
groups  of  young  people  returns  to  its  own 
province,  it  would  be  instrumental  there  in 
perhaps  organizing  smaller  Confederations  of 
tomorrow  conferences  among  the  young 
people  in  each  of  the  provinces.  I  would 
hope  that  here  in  Ontario  The  Department 
of  Education,  perhaps  under  the  community 
services  branch,  or  the  youth  branch,  would 
be  able  to  organize  community  conferences 
on  Confederation  of  tomorrow  in  all  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  our  province  during  next  fall 
and  winter— conferences  that  would  involve 
not  only  young  people  in  high  school  and  in 
university,  but  all  young  people  under  the 
age  of  25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  draw  these  remarks  to  a 
elose  I  would  just  like  to  sumnfi£^rize»    What 
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I  have  tried  to  show  here  tonight  I  think  is 
that  the  base  of  Confederation  is  stronger 
than  ever  here  today.  I  really  believe  this. 
The  base  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  last  100  years,  but  it  might  also  be  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  summit  of  Confedera- 
tion may  be  a  little  shaky  and  that  this  is 
where  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference will  serve  a  great  and  historic  pur- 
pose. It  will  be  an  informal  dialogue 
between  people  of  good  will  and  good  inten- 
tions, who  want  to  map  out  common  goals 
and  common  courses  for  the  future. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  and  since  Centennial 
year  began,  I  have  talked  to  many  people,  as 
I  know  all  members  of  this  House  have.  We 
have  addressed  many  groups  of  Confeder- 
ation. I  have  talked  to  people  in  my  riding 
and  around  in  various  sections  of  this  prov- 
ince. I  have  talked  to  young  people  and  to 
older  people  and  I  find  that  most  of  them 
feel  as  I  really  do,  if  you  really  get  them  to 
express  their  real  feelings  about  Confeder- 
ation and  about  this  country  that  we  all  love. 
I  find  that  they  feel  exactly  as  I  do.  Certainly, 
the  people  I  have  talked  to  really  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  divided  Canada.  They  see  a  nation 
from  sea  to  sea;  they  do  not  see  a  divided 
country;  they  do  not  see  two  countries.  In 
fact  most  pople,  in  their  hearts,  as  I  say,  can- 
not even  conceive  or  imagine  of  this  nation 
being  split,  and  I  think  perhaps  Governor- 
General  Georges  Vanier  put  these  feelings  into 
his  last  New  Year's  message  when  he  said: 

Let  us  open  up  the  windows  and  the 
doors  of  this  province;  let  us  look  over  the 
walls  and  see  what  is  on  the  other  side;  let 
us  know  one  another  and  that  will  lead  to 
understanding.  I  pray  God  that  we  may 
all  go  forward  hand  in  hand.  We  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  this  great  country  falling 
into  pieces. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  my  heart,  and 
with  all  the  sincerity  that  I  can  muster,  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  all  our  problems  in  this 
country  can  be  settled  by  common  sense  and 
by  Christian  charity,  and  that  this  dictates 
that  we  sit  down  and  discuss,  that  we  have  a 
dialogue,  that  we  talk  about  things.  This  is 
what  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  confer- 
ence is  all  about,  and  I  think  when  we  do 
this— when  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and 
with  common  sense  we  sit  down  and  discuss— 
we  will  find  that  we  really  have  no  problems. 
All  we  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  challenges,  and 
these  challenges  will  bring  out  the  best  in  us 
as  we,  united,  face  them.  This  is  a  great 
moment  in  Canadian  history,  a  great  moment 
for  each  one  of  us  and  I  feel  tremendously 


proud,  and  at  the  same  time  very  humble,  to 
be  a  member  of  this  legislative  assembly  and 
to  be  here  in  this  place  at  this  time,  and  to 
be  able  to  signify  my  afiBrmative  vote  to  a 
step  that  I  believe  will  carry  Canada  on  to 
an  even  greater  and  better  future. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  participate  in  this  de- 
bate, it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  the 
problems  of  Confederation  that  confront  this 
nation  today.  These  we  will  leave  to  the  bril- 
liant minds  of  those  who  will  participate  at 
that  conference.  I  would  like  to  cover  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  our  Prime  Minister 
and  this  province  are  justified  in  calling  such 
a  conference. 

In  a  debate  such  as  this  where  35  or  more 
speakers  will  participate,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
a  lot  of  repetition,  but  sometimes  repetition  is 
necessary.  It  would  remind  me  of  the  clergy- 
man who  repeated  the  same  sermon  on  two 
successive  Sundays,  and  when  asked  why  he 
had  the  same  sermon  on  both  Sundays  he 
said,  "You  did  not  do  anything  about  what  I 
said  last  Sunday."  So  there  may  be  those 
among  us  who  will  need  or  require  to  have 
the  same  thoughts  put  before  them  several 
times  before  it  will  sink  in. 

Our  Prime  Minister  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  forward  step  he  has  taken  in  calling 
this  conference.  Both  the  Liberals  and  the 
NDP  were  against  this  step  when  it  was  first 
announced  in  the  Throne  Speech  on  January 
25  last.  Since  that  time  the  NDP  have  back- 
tracked and  reversed  their  position  on  this 
important  matter  and  it  would  not  come  as  a 
complete  surprise  if  the  Liberals  did  likewise. 
However,  since  much  of  their  direction  comes 
from  the  Liberal  masterminds  in  Ottawa,  this 
is  highly  unlikely.  Mr.  Pearson  states  that  it 
is  not  proper  for  Ontario  to  call  such  a  con- 
ference, and  these  Liberals  in  Ottawa  remind 
me  of  the  man,  or  men,  who  would  like  to  do 
great  things  but  do  not  have  the  foresight, 
the  imagination,  or  the  energy  to  carry  them 
out,  but  are  envious  of  someone  who  has. 

If  the  federal  government  was  aware  of  the 
Confederation  needs  of  this  nation,  they 
themselves  would  have  called  the  proposed 
conference  as  far  back  as  1963.  Our  Prime 
Minister  has  always  recognized  our  Confed- 
eration needs.  He  is  not  just  content  to  talk 
about  them  but  he  has  taken  action  towards 
a  solution  to  those  needs.  By  his  action  he 
has  proven  himself  as  one  of  the  great  Cana- 
dians of  this  century,  and  history  I  am  sure 
will  bear  me  out. 
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Premier  Johnson,  of  Quebec,  is  in  agree- 
ment with  our  leader  just  as  Macdonald  and 
Cartier  were  united  in  their  efforts  between 
1864  and  1867.  Then,  too,  it  was  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  as  they  are  now  known,  who  took 
the  initiative.  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  the 
most  at  stake  in  our  union  and  Ottawa  cannot 
disregard  this  fact.  It  was  the  provinces  that 
initiated  the  first  conferences  on  Confedera- 
ation  a  century  or  more  ago  and  it  will  be  the 
provinces  that  will  determine  the  future  of  our 
union.  Our  Prime  Minister  and  Ontario  have 
every  right  to  call  this  conference.  I  think 
that  it  is  time  that  more  Canadians  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  here  in  Ontario  is 
generated  50  per  cent  or  better  of  all  the 
revenues  the  federal  government  collects. 
Surely  we  have  the  right  to  initiate  actions 
for  the  benefit  of  this  province  and  Canada. 

We  cannot  leave  these  matters  to  Ottawa 
alone.  The  central  government  in  the  past 
has  proved  that  all  too  often  it  is  blind  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  provinces  in  Canada.  If  it 
does  recognize  a  need,  it  is  tortoise-like  or  at 
a  standstill  when  it  comes  to  taking  action 
towards  a  solution. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  when  the  water 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  system  reached  an 
all-time  low  some  three  years  ago.  It  was 
not  Ottawa  that  recognized  the  acuteness  of 
the  problem,  it  was  this  government,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario,  that  did  and  took  action. 
They  called  a  water  resources  conference 
which  was  convened  in  late  June,  1964.  The 
governments  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Ottawa  and 
those  states  of  the  United  States  bordering  on 
the  Great  Lakes  took  part.  At  that  confer- 
ence, even  governments  from  another  nation 
were  involved. 

The  previous  speaker  has  mentioned  our 
young  people  and  the  educational  needs  of 
this  nation,  a  topic  which  he  is  sure  will  be 
discussed  at  such  a  proposed  conference.  I 
want  to  use  education  as  another  example, 
because  the  educational  needs  of  the  prov- 
inces and  the  young  people  who  inhabit  them 
are  at  stake.  We  know  there  is  a  great  need 
for  additional  scholarships  and  bursaries.  The 
federal  Liberal  Party  promised  10,000  scholar- 
ships, valued  at  $1,000  each  annually  during 
the  1962  election  campaign.  They  promised 
the  same  thing  in  the  elections  of  1963  and 
1965  and  still  again  in  the  Thrcme  Speech  in 
Ottawa  in  1966.  However,  there  was  no 
mention  whatsoever  of  this  programme  in  the 
Throne  Speech  of  1967. 

They  have  forgotten,  or  want  to  forget, 
about  them,  even  though  they  are  so  vital  to 
tlie  development  of  our  citizens  and  the  lead- 


ers of  tomorrow.  You  see,  we  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  central  government  to  do  the 
things  it  should  be  doing  toward  preserving 
and  strengthening  our  Confederation.  So  our 
Prime  Minister  is  taking  command  of  the 
situation,  so  to  speak,  and  doing  the  things 
that  must  be  done  so  that  our  Canada  will  be 
united  and  strong  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  second  century  that  is  upon  us. 

I  would  ask  all  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  regardless  of  their  party  affiliations,  to 
support  this  resolution  and  our  leader  who 
has  proposed  it.  He  knows  what  he  is  about. 
He  is  a  man  for  all  seasons  and  deserves  the 
support  of  Canadians  right  across  this  nation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  faithful  analogy. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  N.  L.  Olde  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  all  that  has  been  said  here  today.  It  has 
been  a  most  interesting  and,  I  believe,  his- 
toric debate. 

I  believe  tliat  public  enthusiasm  over  our 
Centennial  festivities  has  come  as  a  very 
pleasant  surprise  to  a  great  many  of  us.  This 
enthusiasm  impressed  our  Prime  Minister  at 
the  very  first  official  Centennial  ceremony 
here  at  Queen's  Park  on  New  Year's  Eve 
when  the  number  of  people  who  came  out  to 
join  that  ceremony  far  exceeded  the  estimated 
figure. 

In  a  similar  way,  I  believe  we  have  under- 
estimated the  success  of  Expo  '67  and  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  is  being  gen- 
erated by  such  other  projects  as  the  Centen- 
nial train,  the  Caravan,  the  armed  forces 
tattoo  and  the  Golden  Centennaires,  and  so 
on.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
we  Canadians  are  too  prone  to  underestimate 
our  capabilities,  too  ready  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  we  have  little  national  iden- 
tity or  pride.  We  are  perhaps  too  prone  to 
reflect  upon  past  difficulties  and  too  hesitant 
to  turn  confidently  to  a  new  page. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  said,  "If  we 
open  a  quarrel  between  the  past  and  the 
present  we  shall  find  we  have  lost  the 
future."  One  thing  we  all  agree  upon  is  that 
no  nation  on  earth  has  l)rightcr  prospects  for 
tlie  future  than  Canada.  To  turn  these  pros- 
poets  into  reality,  demands,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  reaffirming  of  the  faith  in  this  country  dis- 
played by  the  fathers  of  Confederation,  a 
willingness  to  exploit  every  opportunity,  as 
they  did,  to  achieve  greater  harmony  and  a 
similar  determination  to  give  priority  to  the 
general  as  opposed  to  the  local  interest. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  in  the  riding 
of  Middlesex  South  are  as  interested  and  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  country  as 
anyone.  For  the  most  part,  Middlesex  South 
is  a  rural  riding,  where  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  the  land  is  deep  and  where  per- 
haps it  is  easier  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
which  Providence  has  showered  upon  us 
than  in  our  crowded  cities. 

My  constituents  are  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  country  is  making  the 
most  of  their  labours.  I  think  many  of  them 
are  very  concerned  about  the  indecision  in 
our  federal  capital,  about  the  apparent  drift 
toward  republicanism,  and  the  confusion 
over  our  nation's  basic  economic  policy.  These 
people  share  with  me  a  belief  in  Canada  as 
one  nation  and  they  recognize  the  need  today 
for  greater  harmony  and  cooperation  amongst 
all  jurisdictions  within  this  country,  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal.  They  would,  I 
know,  like  assurance  that  this  view  is  shared 
by  the  majority  of  Canadians  in  every  prov- 
ince. For  that  reason,  they  would  want  me 
today  to  endorse  this  resolution  because  it 
will  lead  to  a  public  discussion  of  these  vital 
issues  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

My  constituents  know  that  the  proposal 
originated  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province,  a  neighbour  for  whom  they  have 
the  deepest  admiration  and  respect.  They 
know  him  first  and  foremost  as  a  Canadian 
with  an  impressive  record  of  service  in  war 
and  in  peace.  They  appreciate  the  leadership 
he  has  given  to  this  province  since  1961  and 
are  proud  of  the  recognition  he  has  won  for 
himself  in  the  national  arena.  To  all  of  us 
then,  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal  for  a 
public  discussion  of  the  nation's  affairs  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense.  We  fail  to  see  why  the 
federal  government  does  not  welcome  this 
initiative.  And  we  are  particularly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  official  Opposition 
party  in  this  House  has  not  thrown  its  full 
support  behind  the  proposal  from  the  very 
beginning. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  14 
months  ago  on  March  17,  1966,  in  this  House 
that  the  leader  of  the  official  Opposition  at 
that  time  called  upon  the  government  of  On- 
tario to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  of 
federal-provincial  relations.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  suggested  that  this  gov- 
ernment should  do  just  what  it  proposed  in 
the  resolution  before  us.  Here  is  what  he  had 
to  say  at  that  time: 

Another    problem,    Mr.    Speaker    is    the 

fact  that  Ontario  has  been  blurred— in  fact 

in    many    situations,    Ontario,    through    its 


hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been  mute— there- 
fore we  have  Ottawa  sometimes  taking  the 
position  that  it  is  looking  after  the  interests 
of  English-speaking  Canadians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  agree  with  that  por- 
tion of  his  statement  but  then  he  goes  on,  and 
I  quote  again: 

Ottawa  is  having  to  carry  the  ball  for 
Ontario  and  this  leaves  the  French-speaking 
people  with  a  deep  suspicion  of  Ottawa's 
actions. 

Perhaps  I  might  be  forgiven,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
parodying  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  saying, 
"some  ball— some  carry".  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  former  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition  had  a  very  good  point  and  one 
which  his  successor  must  surely  recognize 
as  well.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  strongest  rea- 
sons why  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  and  in 
fact  the  members  of  all  parties  right  across 
the  country  should  support  our  Prime  Min- 
ister's proposal  for  a  Confederation  of  to- 
morrow conference  this  year. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  here,  as  the  leader  of  this  party  has  said, 
accept  the  conception  of  a  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference  wholeheartedly  and 
with  much  enthusiasm.  I  have,  however,  two 
reservations  on  the  comments  which  the 
Prime  Minister  made  today  in  his  remarks 
about  the  conference,  and  that  is  that  1  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  have  an  adequate 
conference  within  the  two-day  period  of 
which  he  speaks.  I  think  that  the  topics, 
which  he  indicated  would  form  the  broad 
outline  of  the  agenda  for  the  conference,  in 
themselves  would  indicate  that  the  mere 
assembling  and  breaking  off  within  the  two- 
day  period  would  leave  much  unfinished, 
because  if  the  Prime  Minister  wishes  to 
have,  as  I  am  sure  he  does,  an  informal  con- 
ference, an  unstructured  conference,  then 
such  a  discussion  must  take  its  own  course 
in  its  own  time  and  in  its  own  flow.  I  would 
urge  the  Prime  Minister  to  consider  extend- 
ing the  conference  for  the  period  of  a  week. 

It  could  readily  assemble  on  a  Sunday 
evening  or  early  on  Monday  morning  and 
go  through  until  some  time  on  Friday.  We 
here  are  most  anxious  to  have  that  kind  of 
informal  conference.  We  think  that  it  is 
very  wise  to  get  away  from  structuring  a 
conference  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
are  participating  in  it  are  bound  by  a 
relatively  rigid  timetable.  I  would  also  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  when  he  closes  this 
debate,  if  he  could  give  us  an  indication  on 
two    matters.     One    is:    When,    roughly,    he 
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expects  the  conference  would  be  convened; 
and  also  a  confirmation  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  case,  that  the  delegation  from 
Ontario  would  include  representatives  from 
this  party  and  from  the  Liberal  Party. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter would  not  accept  the  imaginative  sug- 
gestions which  the  leader  for  this  party  put 
forward  about  the  involvement  of  people  in 
the  conference.  I  think  it  is  very  easily 
accomplished  and  I  think  it  would  be  met 
with  great  enthusiasm  if  the  conception  of 
a  teach-in— the  conception  of  the  participa- 
tion of  people  through  the  electronic  media 
—were  made  a  fact  in  this  initial  conference 
on  this  important  topic.  We  tend  too  often 
to  exclude  too  many  people  from  involvement 
in  the  problems.  The  problems  are  not  all 
that  difficult,  but  they  tend  to  appear  to  be 
difficult  when  people  are  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  them,  and  the  discussion  is  left 
to  those  who  consider  themselves  to  be 
technically  competent  to  talk  about  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  take  part  in  any  dis- 
cussion which  would  lead  to  a  consideration 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  political  system  under 
which  we  presently  operate.  The  New 
Democratic  Party,  of  course,  being  a  party 
which  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  basic  social  reforms  through  the 
democratic  process,  are  very  interested  in 
making  certain  that  the  political  system  and 
the  structure  of  that  system  in  this  country 
will  enable  that  basic  social  reform  to  be 
carried  out. 

We  recognize,  as  everyone  does  who  is 
involved  in  political  life,  that  the  political 
structure  of  the  government  is,  in  fact,  a 
power  structure  and  that  the  adequacy  and 
flexibility  of  that  framework  is  an  indica- 
tion of  where  within  that  system  power 
resides  and  how  it  is  exercised.  We  believe, 
in  many  cases,  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
for  example,  that  power  does  not,  in  fact, 
reside   within    the   political    system. 

We  are  somewhat  concerned  to  realize  that 
decisions  made  by  the  government  are  not 
decisions  made  because  they  are  exercising 
power  within  a  political  system,  but  are 
decisions  which  are  made  because  the  centres 
of  power  or  the  subsidiary  centres  of  power 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario  are  not, 
in  fact,  within  the  political  system.  Many 
of  the  decisions  about  legislation  which  come 
before  this  assembly,  are  conditioned  very 
much  because,  even  though  we  pride  our- 
selves that  this  is  a  democratic  system,  the 
power  in  fact  resides  elsewhere  than  in  this 
assembly  and  elsewhere  than  with  the  execu- 
tive   government    of    the    province. 


We  want  very  much  to  make  certain  that 
the  political  structure  of  a  democratic  society 
reflects  the  actual  factual  situation  where  the 
paramount— not  necessarily  the  predominant 
or  superior— but  certainly  one  of  the  para- 
mount centres  of  power  is  within  the  political 
system  itself;  because  for  this  assembly  to 
be  able  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  Con- 
federation of  this  country  and  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  country  in  the  way  which  I 
think  all  of  us  share— a  vision  about  the 
country— it  is  going  to  be  essential  that  power 
basically  resides  conclusively  within  this 
democratic  assembly  and  with  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

There  will  always  be  other  configurations 
of  power  within  any  society,  but  we  are 
anxious  to  ensure  that  in  this  kind  of  democ- 
racy power,  in  fact,  resides  within  the  polit- 
ical system  as  we  know  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  or  three 
subsidiary,  but  important,  matters  on  which  I 
would  like  to  comment  before  going  on  with 
the  thread  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made. 
One  of  the  things  which  are  peculiar  about 
the  constitution  of  Canada  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  province  in  particular,  is  that  we 
do  not  have  any  written  constitution  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  think  in  many  ways 
this  is  a  lack.  I  am  not  all  that  wedded  to 
written  constitutions  as  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  only  way  in  which  a  constitution 
can  be  framed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  believe  that  words  are  restrictive. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution in  language  which  will,  in  fact, 
reflect  the  fabric  of  the  political  structure  of 
this  province.  The  adequacy  of  our  system 
of  government  is  an  adequacy  based  not  only 
on  the  structure  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  structure  of  this  government,  but  it  is 
based  also  on  the  structure  of  the  municipal 
governments   within   the   province. 

I  believe  that  any  discussion  now  of  the 
adequacy  of  our  system  must  also  include 
within  its  frame  of  reference  not  just  the 
traditional  relationship  between  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  federal  government,  but 
in  a  very  real  sense,  include  the  relationships 
between  the  municipal  governments  and  the 
provincial  government.  We  are,  as  every- 
one knows,  about  to  enter  into  a  period  of 
time  when,  in  substance,  there  is  going  to 
have  to  evolve  some  form  of  regional  gov- 
ernment within  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  relationships  of  the  regional  governments; 
be  they  based  upon  the  traditional  form  of 
government,  the  relationships  of  those  units 
to  the  provincial   government  are,   in  many 
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ways,  just  as.  important  to  the  future  of 
Confederation,  as  the  relationships  of  the 
provincial  government  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  would  hope  in  any  conferences  on 
the  political  structure  of  this  country  that  we 
would  be  able,  in  some  way,  to  involve  the 
relationships  which  exist  between  the  prov- 
incial governments  and  what  have  been 
traditionally  called  their  "creatures,"  the 
municipal  governments. 

A  different  arrangement  is  going  to  be 
necessary.  We  talk  about  it  on  many  occa- 
sions in  this  assembly  and  I  think  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  question  of  our 
Confederation. 

When  we  look  at  some  of  the  basic  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Speaker,  related  to  the  Confedera- 
tion, I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  by  and 
large  this  common  market  that  we  have  in 
Canada  has  reached  the  limits  of  its  North 
American  geographic  boundaries.  There  is 
no  further  area  that  is  to  be  included  in 
Canada  as  we  know  it.  But  the  common 
market  aspect  of  that  community  is,  of 
course,  an  essential  ingredient  to  Canada  as 
a  country  or  Canada  as  a  nation.  Regardless 
of  what  other  factors  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  conception  of  a  con- 
federation, I  think  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  must  be  a  common  market. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  another  geographic  area  which 
could  well  be  the  focus  of  attention  for  the 
federal  government  and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  provincial  governments,  may  well  form 
a  part  of  this  same  common  market.  I  speak 
now  of  the  British  West  Indies.  I  think  it 
is  an  area  in  which  there  have  been  tentative 
approaches,  an  area  which,  many  of  us  be- 
lieve, has  such  complementary  characteristics 
as  would  very  much  add  to  the  kind  of  com- 
mon market  that  we  have  within  Canada 
itself.  In  due  course  it  may  well  be  that  one 
of  the  goals  of  our  Confederation  should  be 
ultimately  an  extension  of  our  federation  with 
the  consent,  of  course,  of  those  islands  in  the 
Caribbean,  to  include  the  British  West  Indies 
as  part  of  the  Confederation  of  which  we 
form   a  part. 

Another  basic  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
of  course  we  all  now  assume  as  elementary  in 
our  thinking,  is  that  we  have  for  all  purposes 
forsaken,  certainly  in  our  time  and  in  any 
foreseeable  future,  any  idea  that  this  could 
be  a  unitary  state,  it  just  cannot.  On  all  the 
history  and  all  the  geographic  conditions  and 
the  cultural  diversity  of  this  country,  Canada 
could  not  be  a  unitary  state.  The  period 
from    1841    to    1867,    I    think,    conclusively 


satisfied  most  Canadians  that  that  is  not  a 
feasible  alternative.  In  a  sense,  1867  was, 
in  fact,  a  separation  of  the  two  major  found- 
ing races  of  this  country  into  two  separate 
political  entities.  The  dissolution  of  the 
province  of  Canada  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  was  very  much  a  with- 
drawal of  those  two  societies  within  their 
own  geographic  boundaries  as  they  then 
existed. 

I  think  that  we  should  recognize  that  we 
have  accepted— and  I  believe  it  is  accepted 
in  the  province  of  Quebec— that  the  Con- 
federation, as  such,  will  continue  for  a  long 
time.  It  will  continue  provided  we  have  the 
wisdom,  the  capacity  and  the  ability  to  make 
that  Confederation  a  flexible  instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  those  things  within  our 
cultures  that  we  wish  to  achieve.  If  it  is  that 
kind  of  a  Confederation,  then  we  do  not  need 
to  go  too  deeply  into  versions  of  Confedera- 
tion which  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
associated  states,  or  to  cooperative  federalism, 
which,  perhaps,  is  a  reasonable  descriptive 
term.  I  think  we  should  be  convinced  that 
we  are  going  to  maintain  on  the  north  half 
of  the  North  American  continent  the  Con- 
federation which  was  established  100  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  remarks  that  we  were  interested,  as  a 
party,  in  making  certain  that  the  structure  of 
our  political  system  would  enable  us  to  carry 
out  a  basic  social  reform  in  Canada  through 
the  democratic  process.  What  we  want  more 
than  anything  else  in  this  Confederation  is  an 
open  society,  a  democratic  society  and  a  just 
society.  Out  of  that  openness  and  out  of  that 
kind  of  a  society— a  truly  democratic  society, 
with  the  centres  of  power  based  within  the 
elected  chambers  across  the  country— we  will 
be  able  to  achieve  most  of  the  things  which 
all  of  us  hope  to  accomphsh.  There  is,  as  I 
have  said,  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  political 
structure  of  government  is,  in  fact,  a  political 
configuration  of  the  framework  within  which 
political  power,  as  such,  will  be  exercised. 
The  exercise  of  power— the  recognition  that 
there  are  representative  persons  who  have  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  make  decisions  on 
behalf  of  much  larger  groups-must  reside 
ultimately  in  this  kind  of  elected  chamber. 

I  am  concerned,  as  many  others  are  con- 
cerned, that  non-representative  organizations 
wield  a  considerable  degree  of  power  in  our 
society.  They  have  authority  and  power  on 
behalf  of  other  people,  on  a  non-representative 
basis,  to  make  decisions  which  are  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  effect  which  they  have  on  the 
lives  of  many,  many  people  and  they  are  not— 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  The 
power  a  small  number  of  unions  has  in  the 
NDP— is  that  what  the  member  means? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  leave  it  to  the  member  for 
London  South.  He  can  participate  in  this 
debate  later  on. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  are  concerned 
that  where  power  resides,  it  resides  basically 
and  fundamentally  within  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  this  society.  This  is  really  what 
is  required  in  order  to  make  our  Confedera- 
tion achieve  the  things  which  we  wish  it  to 
achieve.  What  it  means  is,  that,  out  of  the 
conference  on  Confederation,  and  out  of  the 
development  of  Confederation  and  its  further 
evolution,  we  will  be  in  fact  deciding  that 
government— provincial  and  federal  and  in- 
deed, municipal— will  have  to  play  a  much 
more  interventionist  role  in  our  society  than 
it  has  been  traditional  for  government  to 
play  in  Ontario,  or  in  Canada,  or  at  the 
municipal  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  have,  and  we  all  wish 
to  see  achieved,  certain  collective  goals  in 
Canada.  I  am  not  one  of  the  persons  who 
really  believe  that  collective  goals  can  be 
classified  for  all  time  and  that  we  will  move 
on  as  a  society  to  achieve  them  in  any  rigid 
sense.  I  think  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
a  single  goal  is  the  collective  goal  of  any 
given  society. 

We  had  a  period,  during  the  second  world 
war,  when  there  was  a  collective  goal,  a  single 
goal,  for  the  society.  It  was  never  universally 
accepted  in  Canada,  of  course,  as  a  single 
goal.  But  at  that  time  at  least,  there  was  a 
certain  cohesion  toward  achieving  that  goal. 
But  in  peacetime  there  are  many  diverse 
goals  that  a  society  may  wish  to  achieve. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  collective 
goals,  we  are  in  the  realm  of  certain  ma- 
terialistic considerations  and  ideological  con- 
siderations. We  must  not,  in  the  furtherance 
and  the  pursuit  of  collective  goals,  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  most  individuals  live  a  very 
existential  life.  We  want  to  live,  from  day  to 
day,  within  the  framework  of  the  time  within 
which  we  are  alive,  in  an  acceptable  environ- 
ment and  in  an  acceptable  climate. 

I  think  both  aspects  of  our  society  are  part 
of  traditional  political  thinking,  but  I  simply 
emphasize  the  two  contrasting  aspects  of  any 
society  which  must  receive  proper  attention 
and  be  in  some  degree  of  proper  balance. 
Those    are,    the    achievement    of    collective 


goals  for  that  society,  counterbalanced  against 
the  largest  possible  area  of  individual  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
think  that  a  conference  on  Confederation 
must  devote  a  substantial  amount  of  its  time 
to  something  equivalent  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  at  the  federal  level  so  that  it 
will  apply,  across  Canada,  the  equivalent  of 
a  bill  of  rights.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
there  is  a  federal  bill  of  rights,  but  those  of 
us  who  have  followed  its  progress  in  its  inter- 
pretation in  the  courts  realize  that  it  has  not 
become  in  any  sense  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  constitutional  framework  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  believe  must  be 
done,  as  we  move  into  a  collective  urban 
complex  society,  is  to  clearly  establish  those 
basic  individual  freedoms  within  our  con- 
stitution in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
used  to  protect  the  citizen.  Protect  him  in  his 
capacity  as  an  individual,  as  he  goes  about 
his  life  in  the  society.  Whether  he  chooses  to 
share  the  collective  goals  of  that  society  or  not, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  protec- 
tion   of   his   individual   liberty   and    freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great  deal  today 
about  nationalism  in  Canada— Canadian  na- 
tionalism, or  nationalism  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  There  are  all  kinds  of  versions  of 
nationalism  of  which  we  are  aware  in  our 
own  experience,  in  the  lifetime  of  all  of  us, 
and  from  whatever  reading  and  historical 
study  we  may  have  done. 

Let  me  say  this,  and  let  me  put  it  clearly 
in  this  context.  Nationalism,  the  idea  of  a 
nation,  is  in  itself  a  limited  concept.  It  is  a 
concept  which  fundamentally  flourishes  and  is 
nourished  in  an  atmosphere  of  immediate 
danger,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  tyranny 
of  other  nations  over  a  group  of  people. 
Therefore  it  is,  in  its  fundamental  aspect,  a 
defensive  attitude  toward  the  environment  in 
which  a  group  of  people  or  an  organized  so- 
ciety may  live.  It  is  limited,  in  that  sense,  to 
the  extreme  position  that  we  have  seen  where 
aberrant  forms  of  nationalism  have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  destruction  and  harm  in  the 
world. 

I  do  not  want  to  see— I  am  certain  that  few 
of  us  want  to  see— nationalism,  either  in  Can- 
ada, or  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  become 
an  aberrant  form  of  nationalism.  If  it  does, 
it  means  that  it  is  based  on  fear— based  on 
the  sensation  that,  in  some  way  or  another, 
unless  people  close  ranks  and  live  unto  them- 
selves, the  things  which  they  value  are  going 
to  be  destroyed. 
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I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  us  in  Canada 
to  be  mature,  to  be  intelligent.  At  the  same 
time  to  live  in  proximity  to  the  largest  and 
niost  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  and  yet 
be  distinctly  Canadian. 

I  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
nationalism  which  bothers  the  people  in  the 
province  of  Quebec— the  nationalism  which 
they  perforce  feel  from  time  to  time  that  they 
must  have  to  protect  the  things  that  they 
value— imposes  a  very  real  obligation  on  those 
of  us  elsewhere  in  Canada  to  eliminate  that 
fear,  or  the  kind  of  danger  or  the  kind  of 
tyranny,  imagined  or  not,  which  that  society 
may  feel  is  imposing  upon  them. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  simply  say 
that  in  all  aspects  of  Canadian  affairs  what- 
ever form  our  nationalism  takes,  let  us  be 
certain  that  it  is  a  mature  nationalism.  Let 
us  not  be  fighting  the  wrong  threats  to  our 
own  security.  We  all  know,  everyone  knows 
the  tremendous  pressure  which  is  exerted  on 
Canada  by  the  United  States.  We  see  it  in 
every  aspect  of  our  affairs. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  in  Canada,  but  it  is  part 
of  the  challenge  of  the  Canadian  Confeder- 
ation that  it  can  withstand  that  pressure  in 
all  its  affairs,  that  it  can  by  intelligent  direc- 
tion, by  effective  government  action,  make 
certain  that  we  continue  to  have  on  the  north 
half  of  the  North  American  continent  a  dis- 
tinctly Canadian  society,  a  mature  society  and 
an  intelligent  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  felt  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  who  have  had  to  be  subject  to  con- 
stitutional law  as  a  topic  of  study  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  constitutional 
framework  of  Canada,  have  all  had  the  sen- 
sation that  by  and  large  our  constitutional 
discussions  have  been  focused  too  much  and 
too  closely  on  the  distribution  of  legislative 
powers  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  provincial  government.  This  has  been 
the  focus  of  attention  for  a  long  time.  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  really 
make  any  great  progress  in  the  conference 
on  Confederation  unless  we  discard  the  ap- 
proach which  says  that  we  must  at  the  very 
beginning  start  to  reshuffle  or  re-allocate  the 
powers  as  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  provincial  governments. 

Let  me  give  you  two  or  three  examples 
which  are  in  my  mind— there  are  many  others 
^  —of  how  in  fact  the  course  of  events  and  the 
I  evolution  of  the  society  switch  around  and 
change  around  whatever  words  might  be 
evolved  in  order  to  reallocate  the  powers 
between    the    federal    government    and    the 


provincial  governments.  I  say  tKis  by  way 
of  a  warning,  and  without  in  any  way  saying 
that  all  powers  of  both  levels  of  governments 
should  be  co-extensive.  That  is  perhaps  too 
brash  a  way  of  stating  it.  But  there  are 
wide  areas  of  the  distribution  of  legislative 
powers  in  which  no  one  could  devise  an  allo- 
cation system  that  would  in  fact  meet  the 
growing  evolution  of  our  society.  Briefly 
let  me  deal  with  the  allocation  of  taxing 
powers  under  the  constitution. 

In  1867,  by  and  large,  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  granted  the  power  to  study  taxa- 
tion, if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  by 
any  mode  or  system  of  taxation.  It  had  a 
wide-open  power  to  tax  in  any  way  it  saw 
fit.  The  provincial  governments  were  limited 
to  direct  taxation  within  the  province,  the 
levying  of  taxes  for  provincial  purposes. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  allocate  the  taxing 
field.  Here  we  are,  100  years  later  of  course, 
and  for  practical  purposes  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  unlimited  taxing  powers.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  had  to  use  a  great  deal 
of  indirection  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  point, 
but  the  sales  tax,  which  traditionally  was 
considered  to  be  an  indirect  tax,  because  it 
is  not  a  sales  tax  but  a  use  tax,  was  able  to 
come  within  the  framework  and  escape  any 
elimination  as  an  unconstitutional  method  of 
taxation. 

There  really  are  no  fields  of  revenue- 
producing  resources  which  are  not  subject  to 
taxation  at  the  federal  level  and  at  the 
provincial  level,  regardless  of  the  words 
which  happen  to  be  included  in  the  particular 
allocation  of  the  taxing  power  between  the 
federal  and  the  provincial  governments.  I 
exclude,  of  course,  customs  and  excise.  But 
by  and  large  the  broad  fields  over  a  period  of 
time  are  available  both  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  provincial  government. 

Let  me  take  another  example.  All  of  us 
who  went  through  law  school,  and  studied 
the  question  of  constitutional  law,  remember 
that  a  great  number  of  cases  in  the  last  part 
of  the  last  century  were  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  insurance  was  a  federal 
matter  or  a  provincial  matter.  Finally  the 
Privy  Council  in  a  series  of  cases  decided 
that  it  was  a  matter  which  was  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  provincial  governments  and 
not  by  the  federal  government.    Well  time— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  appear  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  some  considerable  time  to  go.  May 
I  suggest  that  he  adjourn  the  debate? 
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Mr.  Renwick  moves  the  adjournment  of  tJbe  Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 

debate.  of  the  House.    .. 


Motion  agreed  to. 


Motion  agreed  to.  ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning  at  10.30  we  will  resume  this  debate.  The  House  adjourned  at  11.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today,  in  the  east 
gallery,  students  from  Glenview  senior  public 
school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  2.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 
May  23. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  MENTAL  HEALTH  ACT,  1967 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  The 
Mental  Health  Act,  1967. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
rather  an  important  piece  of  legislation  in 
our  view,  and  because  of  that  I  would  like 
to  make  a  fairly  comprehensive  statement 
pertaining  to  it. 

You  know,  sir,  the  government  of  this 
province  has,  and  shall  continue  to  utilize 
every  means  at  our  disposal  to  help  those  who 
sufiFer  ill  health  or  disability,  whether  it  be 
of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  The  last  100 
years  has  seen  an  evolution  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  which  can  be 
traced  merely  by  reviewing  the  titles  of  the 
pertinent  statutes.  In  the  pre-Confederation 
period,  these  matters  were  governed  by  The 
Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum  Act,  The  Private 
Lunatic  Asylum  Act,  and  The  Custody  of 
Insane  Persons  Act,  In  1913,  these  statutes 
became  The  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  Act,  and 
The  Private  Sanatoria  Act.  Not  until  1935, 
shortly  after  the  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  mentally  ill  were  placed  under  the  juris- 
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diction  of  The  Department  of  Health,  did 
The  Mental  Hospitals  Act  assume  its  present 
name. 

To  accommodate  the  new  programmes 
which  were  rapidly  developing,  a  number  of 
significant  and  forward-looking  amendments 
have  been  made  to  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act 
in  the  past  decade.  In  addition,  this  assem- 
bly enacted  The  Children's  Mental  Hospitals 
Act  in  1960,  and  in  the  following  session 
The  Community  Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act 
and  The  Ontario  Mental  Health  Foimdation 
Act. 

In  June,  1964,  I  directed  that  a  full  and 
comprehensive  study  of  our  mental  health 
legislation  be  undertaken.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  assess  the  laws  and  practices 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  ment- 
ally disordered  as  a  basis  for  recommenda- 
tions for  new  mental  health  legislation  better 
suited  to  the  needs  of  Ontario.  The  project 
was  an  independent  one,  directed  by  a  lawyer 
who  had  studied  these  matters  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  had 
already  written  the  only  Canadian  textbook 
in  the  field. 

The  study  project  on  mental  health  legis- 
lation spanned  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years  of  intensive  work.  The  legislation  and 
procedures  throughout  Canada,  and  else- 
where, were  surveyed.  Various  branches  of 
government  at  the  federal,  provincial  and 
municipal  levels  were  consulted  at  length. 
Scores  of  facilities  were  visited.  A  great 
deal  of  time  was  spent  in  conference  with 
the  professional  disciplines  involved,  the 
judiciary  and  the  police.  The  opinions  of  the 
agencies,  organizations  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciations which  are  concerned  with  these 
problems  were  solicited.  It  was  recom- 
mended in  the  findings  of  this  undertaking 
that  any  new  legislation  should  satisfy  the 
following  underlying  principles  and  objec- 
tives: 

1.  To  delete  from  the  law  any  references, 
matters  or  procedures  which  subtract  from 
the  dignity  of  the  individual; 

2.  To  ensure  that  any  interference  with 
personal  or  property  rights  is  no  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary; 
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3.  To  reassess  and  revise  current  legal 
terminology  in  accordance  with  contemporary 
enlightened  opinion; 

4.  To  enable  those  in  any  way  involved  in 
helping  the  mentally  disordered  to  devote 
their  resources  to  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted 
with  the  least  possible  legal  restriction; 

5.  To  reconstruct  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  framework  of  mental  health 
legislation,  putting  it  in  a  more  manageable 
form; 

6.  To  place,  wherever  possible,  the  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  rehabilitation  for 
mental  disorder  on  the  same  basis  as  that  for 
other  illnesses; 

7.  To  provide  a  pattern  of  legislation  which 
will  accommodate  and  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  mental  health  programmes  at  the 
community  level. 

These  principles  and  objectives  are  such 
that  there  can  be  no  argument  against  their 
validity,  and  it  is  therefore  with  a  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  tell 
you  that  it  has  been  possible  to  fulfil  all  of 
them  in  the  bill  I  have  placed  before  you. 
I  can  say,  with  assurance.  The  Mental  Health 
Act,  1967,  is  the  most  advanced  legislation 
in  the  field. 

Mental  health  legislation  has  traditionally 
been  of  a  permissive  and  passive  character, 
giving  sanction  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  psychiatric  services.  Reflecting 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  dis- 
ordered, The  Mental  Health  Act,  1967,  will 
give  positive  direction  and  support  to  the 
further  development  of  the  provincial  mental 
health  programme.  The  statute  will  apply  to 
all  psychiatric  facilities  serving  the  residents 
of  the  province.  It  will  further  stimulate  and 
support  the  continuing  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  and  balanced  system  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  services  in  our 
larger  population  centres.  Standards  to  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  will  assure  that  all 
available  resources  in  a  given  region  are  put 
to  their  best  use  in  the  context  of  total  plan- 
ning. These  standards  will  relate  to  the 
establishment  of  psychiatric  facilities,  the 
range  of  services  offered  and  the  level  of 
patient  care  provided.  In  the  end  result, 
every  area  of  Ontario  will  be  capable  of  off'er- 
ing  and  providing  all  of  those  services  which 
are  considered  essential. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  make  ex- 
emplary services  available.  These  services 
must  be  readily  accessible  and  attractive  to 
those  who  need  them.  Under  the  new  Act, 
admission    procedures    are    streamlined,    and 


treatment  of  mental  disorder  will,  wherever 
possible,  be  on  a  basis  parallel  to  that  for 
physical  illness.  Informal  admissions,  which 
were  introduced  by  an  amendment  to  The 
Mental  Hospitals  Act  in  1965,  will  be  en- 
couraged when  hospitalization  is  required. 

Compulsory  procedures  are  designed  to 
foster  needed  examination  and  admission  to 
hospital  without  delay.  The  rights  of  the 
individual  are  not  only  preserved,  but  forti- 
fied. Such  procedures  will  be  permitted  only 
under  circumstances  which  constitute  a  hazard 
to  the  individual  or  to  others.  When  com- 
pulsion is  required,  the  law  will  allow  only 
the  least  drastic  measure  to  be  adopted. 
Committal  hearings  before  magistrates  are  not 
retained,  nor  are  procedures  which  allow 
admissions  to  hospital  on  police  judgment 
alone.  The  contribution  of  court  officers  and 
the  police  in  arranging  examination  and  treat- 
ment is  acknowledged.  The  new  Act  will, 
however,  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
decision  to  admit  a  person  to  a  hospital  upon 
medical  judgment. 

Not  longer  will  medical  certificates  serve 
as  legal  authority  to  detain  patients  for  an 
indeterminate  period  of  time.  Once  the 
patient  is  hospitalized,  his  condition  will  be 
assessed  and  the  need  for  continued  detention 
determined  by  his  attending  physician.  It 
will  be  the  legal  duty  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian to  reconsider,  thoroughly,  the  case  of 
detained  patients  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 
The  intervals  at  which  these  re-examinations 
must  be  conducted  are  prescribed  by  statute 
and  have  been  calculated  to  reflect  sound 
medical  practice,  and  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Review  boards  which  were  established  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  this  Legislature,  and 
which  are  now  in  operation,  will  be  retained 
with  a  wider  jurisdiction  than  they  now  have. 
Under  the  bill  before  you,  they  will  have  the 
power  to  consider  cases  from  any  psychiatric 
facility  which  has  the  authority  to  detain.  A 
detained  patient  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
a  review  each  time  the  authority  for  his  de- 
tention is  renewed  by  the  attending  physician. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  the  law  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  rights  of  patients 
detained  under  warrant  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  These  patients  have  been  found  to 
be  unfit  to  stand  trial  or  not  guilty  of  crime 
by  reason  of  insanity.  In  the  absence  of 
express  statutory  provision  dealing  with  those 
cases,  I  have,  wherever  indicated,  arranged 
for  their  review  on  an  extra-statutory  basis. 
Because  of  the  structure  of  the  present 
statutes  and  due  to  certain  legal  technicali- 
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ties,  it  was  not  fessible  to  provide  machinery 
for  review  of  these  cases  when  statutory 
boards  of  review  were  established  last  year. 
Since  that  time,  and  after  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  legal  issues  involved,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  patients  under  warrant 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  will  enjoy  the 
right  of  an  independent  review  on  a  regular- 
ized legislative  basis.  Such  reviews  will  be 
conducted  by  advisory  review  boards  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  Supreme  Court  judge. 
The  status  of  these  patients  will  be  con- 
sidered automatically  at  least  once  in  every 
year.  I  take  pride  in  mentioning  that  Ontario 
is  the  first  province  to  move  forward  in  this 
way.  It  now  can  be  said  that  no  patient 
detained  in  any  psychiatric  facility  in  this 
province  will  be  without  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  an  independent  review  of  his  case. 

Under  The  Mental  Health  Act,  1967, 
examination  and  treatment  services  will  be 
available  to  the  courts  from  a  greater  num- 
ber of  psychiatric  facilities  than  at  present. 
The  admission  to  hospital  of  prisoners  who 
are,  or  become,  mentally  disordered  while 
serving  sentences  will  be  possible  through  the 
same  procedures  as  for  those  admitted  from 
the  community.  Central  authorization  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  transfer  a  patient  from 
one  psychiatric  facility  to  another  under  the 
new  legislation.  This  will  be  supportive  to  a 
continuum  of  care. 

The  concept  of  trial  discharge  or  proba- 
tion will  be  abolished.  A  patient  leaving  the 
hospital— just  as  a  patient  leaving  a  general 
hospital— will  be  discharged,  unless  by  pre- 
arrangement  it  is  planned  that  he  will  return 
to  the  hospital. 

An  important  facet  of  mental  health  legisla- 
tion involves  the  protection  of  the  estates  and 
financial  aflFairs  of  hospitalized  patients.  The 
current  system  provides  that  the  public 
trustee  automatically  assumes  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  certain  patients  depending 
upon  the  method  of  admission  or  status  in 
hospital.  For  example,  the  estates  of  patients 
confined  under  two  medical  certificates  are 
automatically  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
public  trustee.  Studies  have  demonstrated, 
however,  that  many  of  these  patients  are  suffi- 
ciently competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
To  require  a  patient  to  relinquish  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs  when  he  is  capable  of 
handling  them  himself  is  not  only  medically 
unwise,  but  can  represent  a  grave  injustice. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  patients  whose  legal 
status  will  not  invoke  the  services  of  the  pub- 
lic trustee,  may  be  greatly  in  need  of  the  pro- 
tective measures  offered  by  him.  The  proper 
solution  is  only  to  be  found  in  assessing  the 


case  of  each  patient  on  its  merits.  A  system 
of  individual  assessment  of  this  issue  by  a 
physician  is  incorporated  in  The  Mental 
Health  Act,  1967.  Where  such  a  decision  has 
been  made,  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  review 
board  has  been  provided. 

The  study  leading  to  this  bill  took  into 
account  the  legislative  needs  for  the  manage- 
ment of  mentally  disordered  persons  of  all 
ages.  Serious  thought  was  given  to  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  provide  specific  statutory 
coverage  for  children.  In  view  of  the  avail- 
ability of  informal  admissions  and  the  fact 
that  no  special  legislative  provision  exists  for 
the  operation  of  pediatric  hospitals,  it  is  con- 
sidered neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  pro- 
vide separate  procedures  for  children  in 
mental  health  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  special  references 
and  procedures  relating  to  epileptics  and 
habitues  will  no  longer  exist  in  mental  health 
legislation.  There  is  no  necessity  for  such  a 
distinction  which  usually  creates  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  a  stigma. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  The  Mental  Health 
Act  will  be  of  application  to  all  psychiatric 
facilities.  This  being  so,  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  existing  mental  health  legislation  will 
no  longer  be  necessary.  It  is  intended, 
through  the  introduction  of  complementary 
bills,  to  repeal  certain  Acts  in  part  and  others 
in  full.  This  will  result  in  a  consolidation  of 
the  statutes  pertaining  to  the  mentally  dis- 
ordered, and  further  advance  our  position  in 
providing  treatment  for  mental  and  physical 
disorders  on  the  same  basis. 

In  all  these  respects,  I  would  commend 
The  Mental  Health  Act,  1967,  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  every  member.  In  it  they  will  find 
a  record  of  the  constant  and  continuing  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  this  prov- 
ince, in  the  prevention,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  disordered  over 
the  past  century,  and  a  promise  of  even 
greater  progress  in  the  future. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales).  I  notice  he  is  not 
in  his  seat  at  the  moment  but  perhaps  I  can 
read  it  so  he  will  have  notice: 

The  coroner's  jury  investigating  the  death 
of  four-year-old  Paul  Coulson,  of  Bridesburg 
Drive,  in  the  borough  of  Etobicoke,  made 
certain  recommendations  reported  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  May  18,  1967,  where  the 
said  jury  is  purported  to  have  said  that 
millions   of  high-rise  apartment  windows   in 
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Canada  need  safety  devices  on  their  screens. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing: 

1.  Does  the  government  intend  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  the  safety  of  screens  in 
existing   apartments   throughout  Ontario? 

2.  Does  the  government  intend  to  review 
the  whole  question  of  regulations  governing 
the  standard  of  screens  to  be  used  in  apart- 
ments? 

3.  Because  of  the  loophole  in  existing  by- 
laws and  in  the  building  code  revealed  by 
the  death  of  Paul  Coulson,  does  the  Minister 
not  feel  that  it  is  time  the  whole  question 
of  safety  is  brought  under  the  supervision 
of  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Transport: 

Is  it  permissible  to  use  regrooved  tires  on 
I, uses  (operating  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 
If  so,  does  the  Minister  plan  any  action  in 
the  light  of  the  accident  in  Hyperstown,  New 
Jersey,  as  reported  in  Wednesday's  press? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.    Speaker,   when   on   February    10  last   I 

announced  Ontario's  V-1  safe  tire  standards, 
I  intimated  that  regulations  concerning  re- 
grooved  tires  were  under  active  consideration. 
Furthermore  on  April  12,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  member  for  Yorkview,  I 
told  tlie  Hotise  that  new  V-2  standards,  deal- 
ing specifically  with  regrooved  and  retreaded 
tires  were  being  developed.  May  I  point  out, 
sir,  that  vehicles  operated  in  Ontario  on  tires 
worn  so  thin  that  the  canvas  is  showing,  are 
in  contravention  of  section  47  of  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act? 

Mr.  Young:  The  answer  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  they  are  permissible,  I  take  it,  at  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Regrooved  tires  are  per- 
missible. 

Mr,  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  Prime  Minister  would  answer 
a  question  I  asked  Wednesday  when  he  was 
not  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  be  delighted, 
Mr.  Speaker.  First  of  all  I  would  say  "thank 
you"  to  the  member  because  he  finally  has 
admitted  that  this  is  a  "GO  government"— 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Prime  Minister  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  this  is  how  he 
describes  the  government  in  his  question.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  recognition  on  his 
part  of  what  is  really  going  on  on  this  side 
of  the  House. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  can  accept 
him  as  admitting  that  but  that  does  not  make 
it  true. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  fulsome 
praise  of  yesterday  did  not  get  to  the  Prime 

Minister,    did    it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  beg  the  hon.  member's 
pardon? 

Mr.   Sopha:   It  did  not  get  to  the  Prime 

Minister— those  events  of  last  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  was  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  listening  to  the  debate  with  great 
care. 

What  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  referring 
to  in  his  question  are  the  signs  that  have 
been  erected  to  advise  the  people  of  southern 
Ontario  that  our  commuter  rail  service  is  go- 
ing to  commence  on  Tuesday  morning.  By 
coincidence  it  is  just  two  years  ago  today 
I  stood  in  this  House  and  announced  that 
we  would  institute  this  service  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  province.  Two  years  later, 
after  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  time  and  effort,  this  service  will 
commence  on  Tuesday  morning  next.  To 
advise  the  people  in  the  areas  which  will  be 
served  by  this  latest  and  greatest  addition  to 
the  public  transportation  facilities  of  our 
province,  we  have  had  41  panels  erected 
between  Pickering  and  Hamilton  to  inform 
the  people  of  southern  Ontario  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  service.  They  do  not  refer  to 
"GO  government";  this  is  the  hon.  member's 
description  of  this  government  which  I  rather 
like.  The  cost  of  this  advertising  was  $11,648 
and  will  cover  the  cost  of  having  these  panels 
in  place  to  inform  our  people  of  the  service 
over  a  four-month  period. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  the  funds  came  from— they 
came  from  the  advertising  budget  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  transit  programme. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  the  government  does  not  miss  a 
chance.  The  question  I  am  really  concerned 
about,  and  which  he  was  not  here  to  answer, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  one  with  regard  to  the 
request  for  an  immediate  inquiry  to  investi- 
gate the  assessment  situation  in  Ontario  as 
outlined  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Spooner)  to  the  mayors  and  reeves 
association  in  Niagara  Falls  on  Monday,  and 
to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  plans  to  re- 
lieve this  Minister  of  his  portfolio,  and  what 
he  plans  to  do  about  this  whole  thing. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  no  laughing  matter. 

Milhons   of  dollars- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Order.     Will    the    member 

please  be  seated? 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    I    think    if    the    hon. 

member    would    read   the    address    that   the 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  made  to   this 

group- 
Mr.    Sargent:    I   hear   the   Prime    Minister 

did  not  think  much  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  really,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  have  any  idea  what  the 
significance  of  that  remark  is,  but  I  think  if 
the  hon.  member  gets  a  copy  of  the  Minister's 
speech  and  reads  it,  then  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  see  exactly  what  the  Minister 
said.  The  Minister  in  that  speech,  pointed 
out  certain  deficiencies  that  exist  in  muni- 
cipal administration  of  the  provisions  of  The 
Assessment  Act.  But  he  also  indicated  in  the 
same  address  that,  by  reason  of  guidance, 
encouragement  and  courses  that  have  been 
offered,  and  other  assistance  provided  by  his 
department,  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
a  great  many  of  Ontario's  municipalities,  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  and  accomplished 
in  recent  years.  There  are  further  improve- 
ments in  prospect,  as  far  as  the  improvement 
of  the  whole  question  of  assessment  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  has  been  involved 
in  municipal  affairs  will  realize  that  this  is  a 
very  large  problem,  indeed,  and  one  which 
has  been  dealt  with  on  a  continuing  basis 
over  a  period  of  time.  This,  in  effect,  was 
what  tlie  Minister  was  referring  to.  As  far  as 
the  interjection  in  the  form  of  a  question  is 
concerned,  it  did  not  appear  in  the  printed 
question  given  to  me.  I  can  only  say  this  to 
this  House,  that  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  mayors  and  reeves  of  On- 
tario have  not— and  the  Telegram  last  night 
told  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Highways  which  he 
has  not  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Highways 
wants  the  question  clarified. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Without  making  a  speech 
about  it. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  sir.  He  told  the  House 
that  he  was  spending  $159  million  in  subsi- 
dies on  transport,  in  reply  to  my  request  that 
the  rest  of  Ontario  get  the  same  treatment  as 
Toronto  insofar  as  the  GO-GO  deal  is  con- 
cerned. He  spent  $5  per  capita  in  rapid 
transit  here  in  southern  Ontario  and  I  want 
to  find  out  what  he  is  going  to  give  the  rest 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  have  the 
question  rephrased? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  sir.  With  regard  to  a 
previous  question  asked  of  the  Minister  of 
Highways,  if  subsidies  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
rest  of  Ontario  for  their  transportation  costs 
on  the  same  ratio  as  the  Burlington-Toronto 
rapid  transit.  He  advised  this  House—  I  think 
he  misled  this  House— that  he  was  spending 
$159  million.  I  asked  what  the  expenditure 
formula  is  based  on  and  when  it  will  start— 
I  would  like  to  know. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  the 
question  is  just  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient.   He  has  misled  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  Let  me  inform 
the  member  that  if  the  Minister  does  not 
care  to  answer  a  question,  he  does  not  have 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  complete  stupidity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  says  that  he 
does  not  have  an  answer  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  sure  does  not  have  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  a  question  yesterday  and 
I  have  met  with  silence  up  until  now. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  do  not  have  the 
answer  this  morning.  The  securities  commis- 
sion is  a  separate  operating  body,  indepen- 
dent of  me.  They  were  sitting  all  day 
yesterday  and  I  have  been  busy  this  morning 
on  some  other  matters.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
I  will  give  the  answer  as  soon  as  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  understand.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order:  Resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion,  that 
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this  House  approves  the  proposal,  expressed 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  the  gov- 
ernment convene  a  Confederation  of  tomor- 
row conference. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  adjourned  the  debate  last  evening,  I 
was  developing  the  theme  of  my  remarks  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  political  system  under 
which  we  function  in  Ontario,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  governmental  structure  of  Con- 
federation for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
means  for  basic  social  reform  through  the 
democratic  process. 

I  was  drawing  attention  to  the  unnecessary 
focus  of  attention  which  the  distribution  of 
legislative  powers  has  posed  in  the  province 
and  throughout  Canada  in  all  previous  dis- 
cussions of  the  structure  of  Confederation. 
And  I  was  suggesting  that  we  must  not  allow 
any  such  conference  that  takes  place  to  dwell 
upon  the  distribution  of  legislative  powers  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  substantial  problems  that 
face  the  Confederation.  The  example  I  was 
using  was  simply  to  point  out  that  regardless 
of  the  words  in  The  British  North  America 
Act  allocating  the  taxing  powers  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, the  result  has  been  for,  practical 
purposes  over  the  years,  that  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  federal  government  have 
a  co-extensive  tax  jurisdiction. 

I  for  one  would  think  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  if  very  much  attention  was 
paid  in  attempting  to  redistribute  on  an  allo- 
cated system,  the  various  revenue  sources  in 
Canada.  I  think  the  political  process  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  the  taxing  structure  and 
the  way  in  which  taxes  will  be  raised  and 
their  basic  allocation  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  taxation  between  the  government  at 
Ottawa  and  the  governments  of  the  provinces 
and  of  the  municipalities. 

Another  example— and  there  are  many,  as 
I  said  last  night,  Mr.  Speaker— to  illustrate 
the  point,  is  this  question  of  whether  or  not 
insurance  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government  or  under  the  provincial 
governments.  I  pointed  out  that  those  of  us 
who  had  studied  constitutional  law,  recall 
that  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
were  a  series  of  cases  which  went  to  the 
Privy  Council  which  decided  conclusively  that 
insurance  was  a  matter  exclusively  for  the 
provincial  jurisdictions.  Yet,  over  a  period  of 
years,  all  tlie  companies  engaged  in  the  life 
insurance    business,    that    were    incorporated 


under  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
have,  one  by  one,  transferred  themselves  to 
the  federal  jurisdiction  and  have  accepted  the 
regulation  under  The  Canadian  and  British 
Insurance  Companies  Act. 

I  believe  that  there  is,  at  this  point,  only 
one— if  that— of  those  life  companies  continu- 
ing to  exist  which  is  still  Ontario  incorporated, 
and  that  by  private  Acts  of  this  Legislature 
all  of  them  have  in  the  course  of  time,  sub- 
jected themselves  to  federal  legislation. 

Events  have  a  way  of  changing  any  alloca- 
tion of  powers  that  any  grouping  of  words 
might  possibly  devise.  A  third  example,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  I  think  is  of  great  significance 
in  any  constitutional  discussion— and  one  which 
is  sometimes  overlooked— is  that  there  is  no 
emergency  power  in  the  constitution  of 
Canada.  There  is  no  emergency  clause  which 
says  that,  because  the  country  is  at  war,  there- 
fore there  is  a  transference  of  legislative 
authority  from  the  provincial  governments  to 
the  federal  government.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  during  the  war  the  federal 
government,  quite  properly  without  anyone 
raising  the  constitutional  issue,  exercised  a 
wide  range  of  legislative  power  which  was 
under  the  constitution,  under  any  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  constitution,  an  encroach- 
ment and  intrusion  on  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  provincial  governments. 

Again  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
and  large  the  society  is  able  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  particular  circumstances 
without  being  bound  specifically  and  in  an 
inflexible  way  by  the  wording  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  necessarily  there  should  be  an 
emergency  power  in  the  constitution,  but  it 
is  certainly  an  area  which  should  be  a  matter 
of  discussion.  I  point  to  it  again  simply  as  a 
further  illustration  that  the  society,  as  a 
living  society  with  its  governmental  institu- 
tions, has  over  the  years  been  able  to  respond 
to  the  realities  of  the  social  and  economic  and 
external  life  of  the  country  in  a  very  effec- 
tive way  under  the  constitution,  in  many  in- 
stances reversing  entirely  the  actual  specific 
intent  of  those  who  were  the  fathers  of  the 
Confederation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Rol^arts)  outlined  the  agenda  of  areas  that  he 
felt  should  be  on  this  unstructured  conference 
agenda.  The  first  one  had  a  relatively  nega- 
tive ring  to  it  which  he  referred  to  as  "the 
areas  in  which  the  constitution  is  not  work- 
ing". I  think,  perhaps,  there  should  be  a 
rather  more  positive  reaction  to  that  way  of 
stating  the  basic  problems  that  are  involved 
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because,  in  order  to  fashion  or  re-fashion  the 
constitution— if  that  is  necessary — we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  in  the  basic  areas  of 
concern  in  this  country,  the  constitutional 
framework  is  such  as  to  provide  a  means  and 
a  method  by  which  solutions  can  be  found 

I  list  for  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  main  areas  of  concern  where, 
in  my  view,  the  constitutional  framework  may, 
to  a  large  extent,  impede  the  solutions  of  the 
problems. 

Some  of  the  areas  of  concern  have  a  par- 
tial solution  being  found  for  the  problems 
inherent  in  them.  In  other  areas,  by  and 
large,  no  solution  is  being  found.  In  one  or 
two  areas,  perhaps,  an  adequate  solution  is 
being  found. 

The  first  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  place 
and  treatment  of  the  Indian  in  our  society.  I 
use  the  Indian  simply  because  he  is  the  ex- 
treme example  of  one  of  the  groups  in  our 
society  who,  by  and  large,  are  excluded  from 
its  functioning.  Who,  by  and  large,  are 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  society 
which  we  have  in  Canada— and  certainly  from 
the  society  which  we  have  in  Ontario. 

There  are  other  groups,  but  I  point  out  to 
you  that,  in  my  view,  the  constitution  is  not 
working  to  the  extent  that  it  can  work  to 
accomplish  the  acculturation,  or  the  integra- 
tion, or  whatever  term  you  want  to  use,  of 
the  Indian  community  in  Ontario.  I  think 
this  applies  in  the  same  sense  to  the  Eskimo 
community. 

The  second  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  area 
of  the  technological  opportunity  which  is  go- 
ing to  be  provided  for  us  by  the  acceleration 
of  technical  changes  in  our  society.  This  is 
an  area  about  which  many  people  have 
spoken,  but  we  have  to  make  certain  that 
our  constitution  and  the  framework  of  our 
governmental  system  provides  that  we  can 
maximize  the  opportunities  available  to  us  be- 
cause of  technological  change. 

A  third  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  the  field 
of  education.  I  need  not  comment  further 
about  that. 

A  fourth  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  question 
of  poverty  in  our  society— a  poverty  which 
everyone  now  agrees  alHicts,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Canada. 

Another  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  field  of 
economic  wellbeing  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  of  their  social  wellbeing  and  the 
whole  of  the  wide  range  of  problems  involved 
in  health  care. 


Another  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  field  of 
pollution  of  the  air  and  of  the  water  in  our 
society.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  only  now 
receiving  a  very  belated  attention  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  must  be  classified  as  one 
of  the  basic  problems  of  our  society. 

Another  area  which  is  as  yet  unsolved  is 
the  relationship  of  labour  and  management 
in  our  society.  It  will  turn  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  certainly  to  be  true  that  government 
as  such  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  play  simply 
a  conciliatory  or  final  ultimate  role  in  that 
problem.  Government  is,  of  necessity,  going 
to  have  to  intervene  in  a  more  positive  way— 
not  to  impose  penalties  or  final  solutions  on 
the  problems  of  labour-management  relations, 
but  in  order  to  provide  the  third  party  which 
will  be  involved  in  the  adjustment  necessary 
for  the  economic  wellbeing  of  the  society  of 
the  relationships  between  government,  labour 
and  management,  to  the  extent  that  those 
terms  continued  to  be  meaningful. 

Another  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  field  of 
full  employment  and  the  related  field  of  the 
cost  inflation  which  is  now  the  predominant 
economic  problem  at  this  time  in  our  society. 
It  will  be  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
government  to  play  a  much  more  prominent 
role  in  the  whole  field  related  to  cost  inflation 
in  our  society  and  the  related  and  other 
economic  problems. 

A  further  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  field  of 
the  removal  of  international  trade  barriers. 
The  field  also,  I  believe,  of  the  removal  of 
barriers  to  the  international  investment.  I 
believe  these  are  areas  which  will  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodies,  both  at  the 
federal  level  and  at  the  provincial  level,  in 
order  that  the  problems  related  to  those  ques- 
tions can  be  solved. 

Another  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  a 
continuing  problem  in  our  Confederation,  is 
the  equalization  of  standards  throughout  the 
country— the  provision  of  minimum  standards; 
the  equalization  and  the  provision  of  equality 
of  opportunity;  the  provision  of  equality  of 
condition.  And,  in  due  time  I  trust,  the  pro- 
vision of  equality  of  results  for  all  citizens 
in  the  country,  regardless  of  which  part  of 
the  country  they  may  live  in  and  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
particular  environment  that  they  inhabit  in 
this  diverse  country. 

I  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  question  of  the  courts  and  the 
need  for  a  readjustment  of  the  court  struc- 
ture in  this  country.  We  have  noted,  even 
in  this  Legislature,  an  increasing  tendency  to 
add    specific    duties    and    responsibilities    to 
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judges  of  our  court  system.  No  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  coherence  of  the  additional 
duties  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  the  work 
which  judges  perform  in  the   society. 

I  cite,  as  examples,  the  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  county  court  judges  of  the 
([uestions  of  whether  or  not  expropriated 
lands,  or  lands  which  may  be  expropriated, 
for  university,  hospital  and  conservation  pur- 
I^oses,  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  public  interest.  I  refer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  statement  by  the  Minister  of 
fkalth  (Mr.  Dymond)  this  morning,  where 
the  boards  of  review  of  persons  who  are  in 
the  Ontario  hospitals  under  a  Lieutcnant- 
Go\'enior's  warrant  are  to  !)e  estaljlished  with 
a  judge  of  the  Sujireme  Court  as  the  chairman 
of  such  review  boards. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  all  the  back- 
ground of  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  this 
assembly  and  elsewhere  about  the  serious 
need  to  consider  an  administrative  appeal 
procedure.  A  procedure  which  would  pro- 
vide a  method  by  which  the  kind  of  topics 
now  being  handed  out  to  individual  judges 
will  come  under  an  administrative  appeal 
procedure  and  an  administrative  tribunal 
which  can  adequately  deal  with  this  question 
of  appeals  from  decisions  of  administrative 
boards,  which  may  have  a  very  real  judicial 
effect  on  tliose  who  are  subjected  to  their 
decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  in  the  House  will 
know  of  the  concern  which  I  have  expressed 
about  the  failure  that  we  seem  to  be  faced 
with  in  Canada  of  adopting  the  viewpoint 
and  the  attitude  reflected  in  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Judgments  culminating  in  the  Gideon 
case,  the  Escobedo  case,  the  quartet  of  cases 
ending  with  Miranda,  and  the  last  case  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  tlte  Gault  case.  In  these 
there  is  a  definite  and  determined  attempt 
to  provide  the  procedural  protection  within 
the  United  States  society  which  is  going  to 
be  required  in  Canada,  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  for  an  individual  within  our  society 
that  maximum  area  of  protection  from 
arbitrary  action  which  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient to  our  view  of  a  social  democracy. 

There  is  another  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
some  of  us  think  needs  to  have  some  atten- 
tion paid  to  it.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
a  tradition  of  judicial  review  of  the  enact- 
ments of  tlie  state  Legislatures  and  of  the 
Congress  for  the  piupose  of  determining  their 
constitutionality.  This  seems  an  odd  trend 
to  us,  but  it  had  its  forerunner  in  England 


under  the  common  law  system.  It  was  only 
a  very  few  years  before  the  American  revolu- 
tion took  place  that  the  common  law  judges 
in  England  were  asserting  the  proposition 
that,  if  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  repugnant  to  reason, 
or  inoperative,  or  lacking  that  good  faith 
which  a  court  would  require  as  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  that  the  court  could 
declare  it  null  and  void.  It  was  from  tliis 
genesis  of  legal  thought  in  England  that,  in 
fact.  The  Stamp  Act  was  questioned  at  the 
time  of  the  American  revolution  and  it  un- 
doubtedly was  the  forerunner  of  embedding 
in  the  constitution  of  that  country  the 
proposition  of  judicial  review  of  the  laws  of 
the  system. 

Again,  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  necessarily 
have  to  follow  such  a  path,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
open  for  discussion  in  any  Confederation 
conference.  I  think  all  of  us  who  are  lawyers 
have  had  a  sense  of  disappointment  over  the 
years  in  the  pronouncements  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  not  necessarily  on  their 
technical  accuracy,  but  in  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  form  any  cohesive  part  of 
the  interpretation  of  a  living  and  moving 
constitution  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
whole  adjustment  process  w^hich  any  con- 
stitution must  permit. 

The  question  of  the  courts  and  their 
adequacy  in  our  society  is  one  which  I  think 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  in  any 
consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  because  it  is  traditionally  by  and 
large  the  court  system  which  has  provided 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  laws  of  our  society, 
individual  instances  to  ensure,  if  possible, 
that  justice  can  be  done. 

Our  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  make  certain 
that  this  conference  of  Confederation  will  go 
a  long  way  to  assert  the  proposition  that  the 
social  interest  and  the  public  interest  must 
be  served  in  matters  related  to  the  economy, 
that  in  some  way  or  other  we  can  shift  the 
Conservative  Party  and  the  Liberal  Party  into 
a  recognition  that  a  market  ideology  is  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  government  when  it 
is  looking  at  problems.  Certainly  the  market- 
place will  always  be  an  important  part  of 
the  commercial  and  economic  functioning  of 
our  society,  but  when  we  have  a  constant 
and  continuous  preoccupation  with  a  market 
ideology  we  are  faced  with  a  total  inability 
to  solve  many  of  the  basic  problems  that 
face  the  society. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  popular  to  dis- 
guise   this    preoccupation    with    the    market 
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ideology  under  the  guise  of  talking  about 
the  gross  national  product  and  the  gross 
provincial  product  as  matters  which  are 
untouchable  by  the  legislative  authorities  of 
Canada;  that  if  we  will  just  leave  everything 
to  the  operation  of  the  marketplace,  to  the 
operation  of  the  business  community  and  to 
the  work  of  the  corporations  in  our  society 
that  the  gross  national  product  will  there- 
fore increase  and  that  therefore  the  taxes 
which  we  now  levy  will  produce  the  revenues 
which  will  permit  the  programmes  to  be 
carried  out. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  some  way  or  other  we  reverse  this  atti- 
tude, not  to  destroy  the  place  of  the  market 
in  society,  because  that  is  not  possible,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  public 
interest  in  economic  matters  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  asserting  the  position  of  the 
federal  government  in  economic  matters. 

One  of  the  principal  matters,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  said,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  role  of  government  in  our  society. 
I  think  that  any  dispassionate  consideration 
of  the  list  of  topics  that  I  have  ennunciated 
as  being  to  me,  in  any  event,  the  areas  of 
concern  in  our  society— and  which  will  re- 
quire and  demand  urgent  solutions  to  them 
with  the  best  intelligence  that  we  can  bring 
to  bear  on  them— will  prove  to  anyone  con- 
clusively that  what  in  fact  the  role  of  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  be  is  a  planning  role, 
a  role  both  at  the  provincial  level,  at  the 
municipal  level  and  at  the  federal  level,  a 
role  in  the  planning  of  our  society.  We 
have  but  very  rudimentary  techniques  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  for  that  planning 
process.  But  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
Confederation  now  requires  that  we  institute 
and  develop  new  institutions  of  consultation, 
new  machinery  and  techniques  for  the 
flexible  intervention  into  the  economy  of  the 
government  in  the  public  interest,  and  that 
this  consultative  machinery  between  the 
various  levels  of  government  become  on  a 
democratic  basis,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Confederation. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  principal  problem  of  Confederation  in 
our  society  is  stated  in  almost  two  sentences: 
How  do  we  fit  in  the  planning  of  our  society 
into  the  structure  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions? Or  stated  another  way:  How  do  we 
adapt  a  non-interventionist  Legislature  to  the 
needs  of  economic  planning  and  planning  in 
all  phases  of  our  lives? 

This  Mr.  Speaker,  is  and  will  be  the  pre- 
dominant theme  of  Confederation  from  now. 


as  to  how  on  a  continuing  consultative  basis 
the  government  institutions  in  our  society  can 
meet  together  to  solve  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  problems  which  are  of  concern  to  us— 
and  the  principal  emphasis  of  that  solution 
must  be  on  emphasizing  and  reinforcing  and 
establishing  for  all  time  the  democratic  basis 
of  that  planning  process.  If  that  is  done,  Mr. 
Speaker,  then  I  am  certain  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  development  in  our  society  of  a 
Confederation  that  will  produce  the  society 
that  we  want. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  one 
illustration  specifically— and  these  are  the 
words  of  Andrew  Schoenfield.  I  would  ask 
the  members  if  they  would  think  about  the 
housing  situation  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
and  elsewhere  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
when  I  refer  to  these  specific  remarks  of 
Andrew  Schoenfield.  There  is  no  mention  of 
housing  in  the  remarks,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  these  words  are  peculiarly  apt  to  the 
kind  of  solutions  which  we  are  going  to  have 
to  find  through  our  constitutional  framework 
for  such  a  problem  as  housing  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  shelter  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country.  This  is  an  area— the  housing  area— 
where  the  cost  inflation  problem  is  to  the 
forefront  and  he  has  this  to  say: 

The  essential  truth  about  cost  inflation  is 
that  any  policy  designed  to  mitigate  its 
effects  must  concentrate  on  the  manage- 
ment of  production  rather  than  demand. 
The  whole  style  of  intervention  has  to  be 
different.  The  management  of  demand  can 
deal  with  large  aggregates  using  well-tried 
instruments  like  the  control  of  credit.  A 
plan  to  raise  the  volume  of  production 
beyond  the  level  it  would  reach  through 
the  unaided  operation  of  market  forces  re- 
quires a  highly  selective  strategy  of  inter- 
vention. The  problem  is  the  identification 
of  individual  bottlenecks  whether  in  capital 
equipment  in  the  supply  of  certain  goods 
and  services,  or  in  particular  types  of 
labour,  which  threatens  to  hold  up  the  ad- 
vance on  a  much  wider  front. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  peculiarly 
apphcable  to  the  housing  problem  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  elsewhere  in  Canada 
and  I  think  it  points  out  that  a  selective  inter- 
vention in  government  is  going  to  be  required 
in  order  to  solve  that  particular  problem  and 
that  the  unaided  reliance  on  the  market  oper- 
ation will  not  be  able  to  achieve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
another  remark  of  Andrew  Schoenfield  and  I 
would  ask  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
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bear  in  mind  the  question  of  pollution  in  our 
society,  to  bear  in  mind  what  has  happened 
in  the  Port  Maitland  area  since  1960  because 
of  the  unregulated  operation  of  the  Electric 
Reduction  Company  in  that  area,  which  has 
devastated  the  surrounding  landscape. 

The  market  which  purports  to  be  the  re- 
flection of  the  way  people  spontaneously 
value  their  individual  wants  and  efforts  is 
a  poor  guide  to  the  best  means  to  satisfy 
the  real  wishes  of  consumers.  Because  some 
amenity  is  not  paid  for  directly  by  those 
who  enjoy  it  there  is  no  measure  of  the  cost 
of  disinvestment  which  occurs  when  a  pro- 
fitable economic  acti\ity  destroys  what  al- 
ready exists.  The  active  intervention  on  an 
increasing  scale  to  require  private  enter- 
prise to  adapt  its  individual  decisions  to 
these  considerations  is  an  essential  part  of 
of  modern  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  area  of  planning  the 
questions  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  an 
essential  nature,  and  which  have  to  be  asked 
in  order  to  re-orient  the  legislative  processes 
of  our  society  and  the  go\ernment  of  our 
society  to  a  recognition  of  the  place  which 
planning  must  play,  are  somewhat  as  follows: 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  a  long-term 
planning  method,  a  method  by  which  long- 
term  plans  can  be  laid  out  for  better  achiev- 
in<4  control  of  the  economic  system  on  a 
short-term  basis.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
exercise  to  some  degree  and  to  some  extent 
public  control  over  the  investment  reserves  of 
private  industries.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
apply  ourselves  systematically  to  the  problems 
of  long-term  priorities.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  displace  our  preoccupation  with  the  market 
ideology  in  place  of  an  ideology  based  upon 
intelligent,  governmental,  democratic  plan- 
ning. We  are  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  increasing  technological  oppor- 
tunity rather  than  to  consider  technological 
changes  as  setting  in  some  process  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  in  our  society. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  be  prepared  to 
mount  what  are  in  many  instances  rescue 
operations,  such  as  the  ARDA  programme 
which  has  now  been  launched  in  New  Bruns- 
wick to  rescue  particular  areas  of  our  society 
which  are  bogged  down  in  an  extreme  cycle 
of  unending  poverty  and  disorientation  from 
the  society.  One  way  or  another  we  are  going 
to  have  to  deploy  investment  on  those  points 
in  the  system  where  it  can  produce  an  espe- 
cially high  return.  There  are  many  such  areas 
and  the  deployment  of  investment  must  take 
place  in  o\ir  society  having  regard  to  the  pub- 


lic interest  of  the  over-all  plans  which  must 
be  necessary.  We  must  concentrate  on  a 
timetable  which  can  be  laid  out  in  advance  of 
the  achievements,  the  goals  we  want  to  reach 
in  our  society.  And  the  goals,  as  I  have  said, 
in  my  view,  are  related  specifically  to  those 
areas  of  concern  which  I  enumerated. 

To  the  very  best  of  our  ability  we  are 
going  to  have  to  provide  for  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  mobility  of  our  resources  in  this 
country.  In  the  search  for  a  plan  we  are  going 
to  have  to  establish  prices  review  boards  with 
power  to  investigate  price  decisions  and 
evolve  criteria  of  judgment.  It  is  no  longer 
satisfactory  in  any  way  for  us  to  have  an 
emotional  block  about  the  requirements  of 
planning.  Planning  requires  the  disclosure 
publicly  of  large  areas  of  information,  so  that 
we  can,  by  intelligence  and  reason,  find  those 
criteria  of  judgment  which  will  enable  us  to 
work  out  in  the  long  run  a  satisfactory  system 
of  planning  within  our  society  which  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  the  major  goals  which  I 
believe  all  of  us  can  agree  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  on  at  some 
length.  I  leave  the  question  of  Confederation 
simply  in  the  context  that  we  are  part  of  an 
evolution  of  a  country  and  that  the  next 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  that  country  can 
very  well  be  documented,  and  the  framework 
for  it  provided  in  the  conference  on  Con- 
federation which  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  has  called,  and  which  we  so  heartily 
support.  The  reason  we  heartily  support  it 
is  that  we  accept  now,  without  question— as 
was  the  instinctive  reaction  of  the  leader  of 
this  party  and  this  caucus  when  it  was  first 
announced— this  call  for  a  conference  on  Con- 
federation, because  we  believe— and  I  can 
state  it  no  better  than  was  stated  by  the 
late  Harold  Innes  in  an  essay  on  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  Ontario  where  he  concluded 
by  saying  that  the  emergence  of  Ontario  to 
maturity  has  brought  problems  for  the  prov- 
ince as  well  as  for  the  dominion  and  this  is 
his  last  sentence,  and  my  last  sentence,  in  this 
debate: 

The  strength  of  Ontario  may  emphasize 
the  weakness  of  the  federation:  An  empire 
has  its  obligations  as  well  as  its  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  in  support  of  this  resolution  regard- 
ing the  proposed  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference,  my  first  reaction  is  one  of  humble 
pride  at  the  opportimity  to  express  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  very  important  subject.  Like 
many  thousands  of  my  fellow  citizens  I  do 
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have  a  very  genuine  pride  in  this  Canada  of 
ours. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  understandable  that,  as 
we  approach  our  hundredth  birthday,  we 
should  be  reviewing  the  successes  and  failures 
of  our  first  century  and  also  looking  forward 
to  the  job  which  must  be  done  so  that  Canada 
may  continue  to  grow  and  develop  and  main- 
tain her  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  I  submit  that  the  proposal  for  a 
conference  as  outlined  in  the  resolution  is 
both  timely  and  of  great  significance.  Tlie 
proposal  clearly  demonstrates,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  interest  and  dedication  which  this  gov- 
ernment has  towards  Canada.  This  principle 
has  been  clearly  enunciated  on  numerous 
occasions  by  my  leader,  a  man  who  is  prov- 
ing himself  to  be  a  truly  great  Canadian 
statesman. 

Our  Centennial  year  has  produced  many 
varying  views  on  Confederation  and  during 
recent  months  there  has  been  much  discussion 
throughout  our  country  on  our  future  as  a 
country.  What  form,  or  forms,  will  our 
society  take  as  the  natural  process  of  growth 
and  evolution  takes  place?  How  are  we  to 
organize  ourselves  socially,  politically  and 
economically  in  these  changing  situations? 

Never  has  tliere  been  as  much  discussion 
of  ourselves,  never  have  we  been  as  pre- 
occupied with  our  future,  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  problems  facing  us  today  seem  to 
present  very  diflBcult  obstacles  but  as  we  look 
at  the  situation  now  and  think  back  100  years 
it  can  be  said  that  the  political  leaders  of  this 
country  in  those  days  were  confronted  v^'ith 
even  more  diflBculties  than  we  face  today. 
The  decisions  they  took  in  the  face  of  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  were  at  once  acts 
of  courage  and  of  faith.  They  had  no  clear 
pattern  to  guide  them,  few  friends  to  help 
them  and  there  were  no  great  international 
funds  to  which  they  could  turn  for  financial 
assistance.  They  nevertheless  displayed  what 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  referred  to  as  "a  far 
reaching  vision  beyond  the  events  of  the  day, 
a  broad  patriotism  and  a  devotion  to  Canada's 
welfare,  Canada's  advancement,  and  Canada's 
glory". 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  folly  to  believe  that  these  great  men  were 
capable  of  fashioning  a  perfect  instrument 
and  that  they  could  foresee  and  provide 
advance  solutions  for  all  the  problems  and 
diflBculties  that  would  arise  in  future  years. 
In  short,  they  were  human  beings  who,  like 
ourselves,  were  able  to  see  only  dimly  the 
course  of  things  for  a  few  years  ahead. 
Surely  it  is  enough  that  they  laboured  with 
great  ardour  to  develop  the  new  country  they 


had  done  so  much  to  create  and  were  even 
willing  to  set  aside  cherished  beliefs  and 
differences  in  order  to  bring  their  hopes  to 
fulfilment. 

The  great  accomplishment  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  1860's  was  that  they  were  able 
to  create  a  federal  union  within  a  framework 
of  such  flexibility  as  to  be  able  to  meet,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  century,  problems  of  which 
the  fathers  of  Confederation  did  not  even 
dream.  In  our  own  day  we  are  much  more 
fortunate,  for  unlike  them,  we  have  the 
wisdom  of  a  century  of  experience  on  which 
to  draw  and  we  have  massive  achievements  of 
a  century  of  development,  growth  and  pro- 
gress on  which  to  build. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  achievements 
toward  which  we  must  continue  to  work  is 
that  of  a  united  Canada.  We  must  work  to 
strengthen  and  make  richer  the  historic 
partnership  between  Enghsh  and  French 
Canada.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
Canada  is  a  country  of  two  basic  cultures 
and  that  these  two  cultures  will  remain  the 
cornerstone  of  the  future  development  of  our 
nation.  Ontario  and  Quebec  will,  of  course, 
play  major  roles  in  the  proposed  Confedera- 
tion conference.  Ontario  shares  much  in 
common  with  Quebec  as  one  of  the  two 
largest  provinces  in  population.  We  also 
share  many  similar  administrative  problems, 
both  internally  and  in  the  area  of  federal- 
provincial  relations.  Ontario  has  the  largest 
number  of  French  Canadians  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  a  total  of  more  than  600,000 
people. 

The  close  association  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  reaches  back  over  many 
years.  The  stage  was  set  for  Confederation 
by  our  two  provinces.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  experimented  in  a 
common  form  of  government  as  the  province 
of  Canada  beginning  in  1841  and  culminating 
in  1867  with  Confederation.  This  union 
created  a  legacy  of  understanding  and  mutual 
respect  between  the  people  of  our  two 
provinces. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Quebec  will  pose  some  of  the  major 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  successful  Confed- 
eration conference.  Several  important  Quebec 
citizens,  including  Premier  Daniel  John- 
son, have  in  recent  months  made  some  very 
startling  suggestions— startling  that  is,  from 
our  point  of  view-suggestions  which  would 
transfer  large  parts  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
Quebec  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  the 
Quebec  Legislature.  In  eflFect,  what  these  men 
are    saying    is   that    Quebec    should    become 
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something  very  close  to  a  sovereign  state  with 
exckisive  jurisdiction  over  an  enormous  part 
of  what  now  belongs  to  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  and  that  it  should  at  the  same  time 
retain  its  full  representation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

We  in  Ontario  may  well  wonder  just  how 
serious  these  statements  are,  and  how  im- 
portant they  may  become  in  discussions  of 
Canada's  future.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  none- 
theless true,  that  current  discussions  about  the 
future  of  our  country  originating  from  another 
province,  particularly  Ontario,  would  have 
more  chance  of  producing  constructive  reac- 
tions by  Quebec  than  do  those  emanating 
from  the  federal  government.  It  is  a  situation 
which  should  not  continue,  but  it  is  a  situa- 
tion with  which  we  are  faced.  Of  all  the 
provinces,  Ontario  is  the  one  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  situation. 

We  in  Ontario  are  a  very  important  link 
between  Quebec  and  the  rest  of  Canada.  We 
have  built  close  relationships  with  Quebec 
and  would  desire  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
this  great  province  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Canada,  but  we  must  also  be  firm 
in  our  objective  that  Canada  is  the  nation 
state  for  all  our  people,  whether  they  be 
French-  or  English-speaking  Canadians.  We 
must  never  relent  our  principle  in  this  regard, 
and  our  objective  must  continue  to  be  a 
united  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  referring  to  our  two  basic 
cultures,  namely  English  and  French  Canada, 
I  would  not  wish  to  fail  to  recognize  the  im- 
portant contribution  of  the  many  thousands 
of  new  Canadians  who  have  in  recent  years 
come  to  our  shores  from  many  lands  across 
the  seas.  Many  nationalities  are  represented 
and  their  homelands  are  many  times  100  years 
old.  These  fine  new  citizens  of  Canada  are 
playing  their  part  in  developing  new  cultures 
across  our  country  and  will  in  future  years 
continue  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  m  the  community  life  of  Canada.  Their 
views  on  the  future  development  of  Canada 
could  provide  an  important  contribution  to 
the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference 
discussions. 

Much  has  already  been  said,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  more  will  be  said,  regarding 
subjects  which  might  form  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  Confederation  conference  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
House  with  lengthy  repetition.  The  Ontario 
advisory  committee  on  Confederation  has  sub- 
mitted its  reports  and  findings  and  it  is 
interesting  that  these  gentlemen  have  ex- 
pressed  diverse  views  on  many  subjects.    It 


was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  come 
to  unanimous  agreement  on  all  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic, constitvitional  and  cultural  problems, 
but  these  intelligent  men  have  provided  us 
with  some  tremendously  important  opinions 
and  viewpoints  on  the  problems  which  must 
be  solved. 

Briefly,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  I  feel 
the  conference  must  not  only  deal  with  con- 
stitutional questions  but  must  also  explore 
thoroughly  the  cultural  and  social  problems 
of  our  changing  world.  Priority  needs  of  the 
\arious  provinces  is  undoubtedly  a  major 
area  which  will  create  wide  ranging  discus- 
sions. I  do  not  believe  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily cliange  The  British  North  America  Act. 
If  it  is  found  that  sections  should  be  changed, 
then  let  us  change  them.  Where  no  change  is 
either  desirable  or  necessary,  let  us  leave  it 
unaltered.  I  see  no  need  for  a  new  constitu- 
tion, only  the  possibility  of  some  adjustments 
to  a  constitution  that  can  readily  be  amended 
to  serve  us  well  in  the  future. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  start  of  our 
second  century  as  a  nation,  we  must  give 
fresh  thought  to  the  course  which  we  wish 
Canadian  federalism  to  follow.  Let  us  also 
consider  most  carefully  the  means  by  which 
we  wish  to  advance  along  our  chosen  course. 
Canadian  federalism  is  very  much  a  living, 
dynamic  concept.  It  is  undergoing  daily 
changes  which  we  must  all  recognize,  evalu- 
ate and  respond  to.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
process  of  evolution  as  significant  to  Canada's 
next  century  as  were  the  events  leading  up 
to  1867  to  the  century  now  drawing  to  a 
close. 

The  Ontario  proposal  for  a  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference  has  caused  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  We  hear  tliat  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  possibly  cannot  attend 
and  that  a  province  should  not  call  such  a 
conference,  and  now  we  also  have  the  nega- 
tive amendment  from  our  Liberal  Opposition. 
I  suggest  to  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  of  Canada  as  this  Confed- 
eration of  tomorrow  conference  may  well  be, 
will  not  be  marred  by  triviality  and  I  would 
express  the  sincere  hope  that  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  will  before  this  debate  is 
completed,  withdraw  his  unfortunate  motion. 

Regardless  of  federal  participation  in  the 
tomorrow  conference,  I  feel  the  provinces 
have  much  to  gain  by  sitting  down  together 
and  discussing  their  mutual  problems— finding 
out  what  each  other  wants  and  where  these 
wants  conflict. 
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The  announced  intention  of  this  conference 
in  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in  a  re- 
laxed atmosphere.  A  meeting  at  which 
differences  may  be  deHneated  and  com- 
promises may  be  examined,  but  at  which  no 
decisions  will  be  made.  A  meeting,  more- 
over, which  will  be  open  to  the  Canadian 
people.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  essentials, 
essentials  which  will  be  discussed  at  a  series 
of  conferences,  essentials  which  could  lay 
the  ground  work  for  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  our  nation  during  our 
second  century.  I  submit  that  this  Confedera- 
tion of  tomorrow  conference  might  well  be 
the  key  to  Canada's  future. 

I  suggest  to  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  century  should 
convince  all  of  us  that  our  Confederation,  to 
be  truly  effective  and  lasting,  must  be  a 
partnership  in  fact,  in  spirit  and  in  purpose, 
one  in  which  all  members  should,  without 
prejudice  to  their  constitutional  rights,  be 
afforded  the  unhampered  opportunity  to  play 
their  full  part  in  the  national  endeavour.  In 
this  year  of  1967,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
100  years  of  history,  practice  and  experience 
in  the  working  of  Canadian  federalism.  Let 
us  draw  on  that  experience.  Our  Centennial 
year  is  the  celebration  of  a  new  start.  Let 
us  move  forward  in  cooperation  with  our  sister 
provinces  and  hopefully  the  government  of 
Canada,  with  a  determination  to  ensure  that 
in  its  second  century,  Canada  will  provide  for 
all  of  us  the  quality  of  life  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  entitled  to  expect. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  debate  of  this  nature,  I  believe  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  all  members  to 
record  their  views,  because  no  matter  how 
naive  their  thou  Hits  are,  it  could  very  well 
be  that  from  the  most  unexpected  source, 
a  seed  would  be  planted  that  could  be  the 
beginning  of  an  idea  and  would  help  to  put 
us  on  the  right  path  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  second  century  as  a  country. 

Already  in  this  debate  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  repetition  and  there  probably 
will  be  more,  but  in  my  view,  it  is  most 
important  that  today  and  next  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  if  necessary,  everyone  be  heard. 

Just  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  reference  to  the  press, 
because  I  want  to  commend  them  for  their 
very  keen  interest  in  this  debate.  If  I  may, 
I  am  going  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  what 
Churchill  said  back  in  1909  when  he  was 
speaking  at  a  press  gallery  dinner  and  which 
I  think  might  be  quite  appropriate  to  repeat 


for  both  the  members  of  this  House,  and  the 
members  of  the  press.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 
The  way  in  which  the  British  press  and 
British  writers  can  best  serve  the  large 
and  general  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
is  to  write  good,  wise  and  true  words;  to 
write  words  which  proclaim  the  solidarity 
of  Christendom  and  the  interdependence 
of  nations;  to  write  words  which  assert  the 
truth,  the  practical  truth  before  us  today, 
in  spite  of  the  friction  and  of  the  fretful- 
ness  and  of  the  mischief-making  which 
exists  in  every  nation.  Let  them  be  words 
which  assert  that  confidence  breeds  con- 
fidence between  nations,  just  as  in  the 
same  way  hatred  and  suspicion  breed  the 
very  dangers  out  of  which  they  originated. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  quote  is  well  worth 

putting  on  the  record  today  because  of  what 

our  leaders  are  confronted  with. 

In  the   Speech  from  the  Throne,   in   one 

of  the  closing  paragraphs,  we  read  the  words: 
My    government    will   undertake— a    de- 
velopment—of significance  to  present  and 
future  generations. 

Then,  in  the  resolution,  the  convening  of  a 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference  is  pro- 
posed, at  which  time  all  the  provincial  leaders 
will  meet  with  the  federal  government,  where 
the  future  course  of  our  type  of  government 
will  be  discussed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  word 
in  this  resolution  is  "tomorrow."  The  main 
significance  of  our  anniversary  as  a  country 
celebrating  its  first  100  years  is  not  the  past 
it  is  now,  in  the  present  and,  equally 
important,  in  the  future.  Throughout  Cen- 
tennial year  we  must  keep  uppermost  in 
our  minds  that  our  job  is  to  build  on  the 
foundation  established  in  the  past  and  project 
our  energy  to  those  things  that  have  to  be 
considered  now  to  ensure  that  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability  all  of  us  leave  this  prov- 
ince and  this  country  a  better  place  than  we 
found  it.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  the  aim  of  our  Prime  Minister  and  of  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us  today. 

In  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Ontario 
advisory  committee  on  Confederation,  they 
merely  point  out  to  me— to  put  it  in  very 
simple  language— "Where  do  we  go  from 
here  to  ensure  that  Canada  stays  strong  and 
continues  to  forge  ahead?"  Try  as  I  might, 
in  perusing  the  thoughts  of  that  committee,  it 
is  very  evident  that  there  is  no  clear-cut 
answer,  nor  did  we  expect  to  find  out. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  There  is  no 
clear-cut  tliinking  either. 
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Mr.  Harris:  These  are  merely  background 
papers,  but  no  one  can  say  that  these  men 
toiled  in  vain,  because  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion that  they  have  provided  in  these  three 
volumes  make  available  yet  another  place 
for  future  researchers  to  come  and  to  pro- 
vide guidance  for  our  leaders  as  they  attempt 
to  chart  the  country's  course. 

Let  me  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you  to  the  Prime  Minister,  that  I  enjoyed 
making  my  way  through  the  maze  contained 
in  these  three  volumes,  and  I  commend  him 
for  the  far-sightedness  he  had  in  setting  up 
this  committee  on  Confederation. 

Time  and  again,  people  say  to  us,  "We 
must  have  an  understanding  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  French-Canadian  aspirations  in 
view  of  their  strong,  nationalistic  efforts." 
What  are  these  aspirations?  We  have  all 
read  Mr.  Lesage's  words.  He  says,  in  ex- 
plaining his  idea  of  a  special  status:  "It 
w^ould  be  the  result  of  an  evolution  during 
which  Quebec  would  want  to  exert  powers 
and  responsibilities  which,  to  other  provinces 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  might  prefer  to  leave 
with  the  federal  government." 

What  does  this  mean?  To  me,  it  simply 
means:  Let  us  all  recognize  their  nationalistic 
ambitions. 

Again,  Mr.  Johnson  when  he  was  in  Oppo- 
sition, was  a  little  more  adamant  in  his 
opinion  about  the  two-nation  concept,  but 
we  find  that  after  his  election  victory  he 
softened  in  his  approach  and  he  said:  "Do 
not  link  me  with  the  associate  state  idea  for 
Quebec."  To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that 
those  of  us  who  are  in  any  type  of  responsible 
position  in  Ontario  however  minor  it  might 
be,  in  all  our  discussions  on  this  problem, 
must  recognize  that  the  French-Canadian 
nationalistic  idea  is  an  inescapable  and  en- 
during reality  that  we  must  learn  to  accept. 
With  this  in  our  minds  and  the  sense  that 
tlie  French  Canadians  want  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  their  own  national  existence,  then 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  charged  with 
charting  this  country's  future  who  must  bear 
this  in  mind.  Quite  possibly  the  extent  to 
which  tliry  do  this  without  any  ifs,  ands  and 
buts,  and  coupled  with  genuine  understand- 
ing, will  affect  the  ultimate  fate  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  course  that  we  follow 
during  our  second  century. 

Notwithstanding  my  very  strong  feeling  in 
this  regard,  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  Que- 
bec in  the  long  run,  in  the  interests  of  the 
welfare  of  her  people,  will  have  to  recognize 
that  the  small  scale  French  entrepreneur  just 
cannot   continue   to   exist   and   compete   with 


the  large  scale,  province-wide  or  Canada-wide 
operators.  For  their  own  good  and  for  the 
economic  good  of  their  province,  in  my 
opinion,  they  will  give  way  to  the  newer  and 
more  economical  ways  of  doing  business.  So 
it  might  very  well  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat 
economics,  to  a  large  degree,  will  be  the  factor 
that  tilts  the  scale  and  dictates  Quebec's 
future  actions.  This  is  another  reason  why 
I  think  it  will  be  so  much  easier  for  our  pro- 
vincial leaders  to  meet  now  than  it  would 
have  been  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  is  thinking  about 
Queliec  and  her  problems,  I  cannot  help  but 
be  reminded  of  the  tremendous  contribution 
that  the  late  General  Vanier  made  and  how 
he  strived  to  promote  national  unity  through- 
out this  country,  pointing  out  to  us  that 
there  is  room  for  both  the  French  and  English 
cultures  here  in  this  great  Canada  of  ours. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  read,  as  all 
hon.  members  have,  a  number  of  briefs  pre- 
sented by  eminent  groups  in  our  society,  as 
well  as  many  well  written  newspaper  articles, 
]:)Tit  I  must  say  that  in  ^'ery  few  of  them  that 
come  to  my  attention,  do  they  outline  just 
what  Ontario's  aspirations  are  or  what  the 
average  person  in  Ontario  says  we  should 
have.  In  other  words,  are  we  neglecting  our 
own  problems  and  thinking  too  much  about 
Quebec?  Surely,  we  all  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  what  Quebec  wants.  So  should  we 
not  devote  more  of  our  energies  into  de- 
lineating just  what  Ontario  and  the  other 
provinces  desire  now  and  in  the  future? 

While  our  leaders  and  their  advisors  con- 
tinue to  wrestle  to  find  these  answers,  let 
us  just  make  sure  that  we  always  bear  in 
mind  that  if  what  is  proposed  is  not  the 
most  advantageous  course  for  a  majority  of 
our  people,  then  that  course  should  be  im- 
mediately rejected. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  debate  of  this 
nature,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  make  a 
declaration  of  one's  feeling  in  regard  to  our 
Queen  and  our  country.  The  monarchy  and 
all  that  goes  with  it,  is  certainly  much  easier 
to  ridicule  than  it  is  to  defend  and  I  will 
only  say  this  in  simple  words:  It  is  the  Queen 
who  is  doing  us  a  favour  by  being  our 
monarch  and  I  for  one  am  very  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  placing  on  the  record 
my  belief  in  the  British  constitutional 
monarchial  system. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  in  this  country  ever  ridi- 
culed the  monarchy?  We  treat  the  monarchy 
with  the  greatest  respect,  they  are  welcome 
among   us,   they   are   received   with   dignity. 
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Who  ridiculed  them?  I  do  not  know  of  any 
responsible  Canadian  who  ever  really  ridi- 
culed the  monarchy.  I  never  did  and  let  me 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  I  have  never 
done  so,  I  have  never  done  so.  No  sir,  and 
the  member  cannot  say  I  ever  did.  I  reject 
statements  like  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Harris:  I  think  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury will  see  the  point  when  I  go  on,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  my  friend  the  member 
for  York  South  is  not  going  to  get  that 
canard  on  the  record  and  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  readily 
admit— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
record  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  readily 
admit  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  our  young 
people  to  accept  this  today  than  it  was  for 
me.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  one  of  those 
young  Anglo-Saxon  Canadians  who  was  more 
British  than  the  British;  I  was  brought  up 
to  believe  in  the  glorification  of  everything 
that  the  empire  stood  for  and  I  suppose, 
without  realizing  it  at  that  time,  I  was  in 
some  respects  a  racist  who  believed  in  the 
grandiose  imperialism  of  Chamberlain  and 
Kipling,  and  I  was  one  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Canadians  who  at  that  time 
were  imperialistic  to  the  core. 

This  situation  has  changed  for  many  thou- 
sands of  our  people  and  I  think  it  has  changed 
for  this  reason,  because  our  ties  with  Britain 
have  weakened  and  Britain  is  no  longer  the 
world  power  she  once  was.  Up  to  25  years 
ago,  it  was  Britain's  power  that  guaranteed 
Canada's  security  in  the  world  and  that  made 
it  worthwhile  for  us  to  follow  the  British  lead 
for  70  years,  right  from  1867  through  to 
1937.  Since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  with  the 
decline  of  British  power  and  influence,  the 
magnetic  pull  that  Britain  had  when  I  was 
a  teen-ager  is  just  not  in  evidence  for  our 
young  people  today  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  was  for  me  when  I  was  their  age.  Today 
the  power  that  guarantees  our  security, 
indeed  the  world  security,  is  that  of  the 
United  States.  So  in  many  respects,  it  is 
logical  for  many  of  our  people  and  particu- 
larly the  younger  people,  to  downgrade 
Britain  and  upgrade  the  United  States  and 
possibly  to  champion  other  anti-British  causes. 
Of  course,  another  factor  in  this  respect  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  is  that,  during  the 


time  that  Britain's  power  was  declining,  we 
in  Canada  moved  towards  complete  con- 
stitutional independence.  Even  today  this  is 
something  that  many  of  our  older  people  fail 
to  appreciate.  Again  I  know  our  young  people 
are  fully  aware  of  this. 

Now,  considering  all  the  aspirations,  pas- 
sions and  exultations  that  have  characterized 
our  British  connections,  it  is  rather  sad  that 
so  many  of  them  are  gone,  and  they  are 
certainly  gone  beyond  recall.  Today  when  we 
try  to  distinguish  ourselves  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans,  it  is  much  more 
difficult.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  this  year, 
this  100th  birthday  of  ours,  will  be  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  for  Canada  and  I  believe 
that  future  historians  will  report  that  this 
was  the  year  that  we  in  Canada  began  to 
find  our  own  identity  and  indeed,  it  could 
be  the  convening  of  this  very  conference  that 
we  are  discussing  today,  that  may  very  well 
start  us  on  that  road. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  spokenl 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  other  words,  he  is  saying  we 
have  grown  up. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Not  in- 
cluding the  member  for  London  South. 

Mr.  Harris:  Just  to  follow  on,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  as  adamantly  as  I  can  that  in  our 
present  uncertain  mood  there  is  no  evidence 
that  I  can  see  that  any  political  system  would 
work  better  than  the  one  we  have. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  could  always  change 
the  Tory  party  for  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Harris:  The  application  of  our  system 
readily  permits  of  change,  more  so  than  any 
other  system.  Therefore  because  of  these 
facts  which  no  one  can  dispute,  it  is  going  to 
make  our  leaders'  task  much  more  difficult 
in  the  immediate  future  when  they  are  dis- 
cussing change. 

In  another  area  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  our  provincial  leaders  must  guide 
and— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Died? 

Mr.  Harris:  Guide— g-u-i-d-e. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Let  the  record  show— g-u-i-d-e. 

Mr.  Harris:  —and  not  dictate.  Part  of  their 
task  is  to  curb  power  that  could  get  out  of 
control   and   they   must   at   this   forthcoming 
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conference  search  to  try  and  provide  means 
for  a  truly  wider  range  of  human  satisfaction, 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  very  difficult  to 
define,  that  must  surely  be  one  of  the  next 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  government  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  man's  ability  to  adjust  himself  to 
new  conditions  which  determines  history, 
which  in  turn  determines  man's  progress  and 
his  growth.  All  of  us  must  be  ready  to  adjust. 
When  we  address  our  thoughts  and  actions 
to  the  heritage  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
we  see  how  truly  fortunate  we  are,  yet  we 
must  move  ahead  to  insure  an  even  brighter 
future. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Prime  Minister,  in 
my  opinion,  more  than  any  other  man  in 
Canada  has  taken  the  lead  in  attempting  to 
bring  people  together  to  help  define  our 
national  purposes  and  goals.  No  one  can  deny 
this,  so  I  sincerely  say  to  you,  sir,  and  to  all 
the  members  of  this  Legislature  that  there  is 
\ery  sound  reason  for  convening  a  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  conference.  As  has 
been  said  so  many  times  during  the  last 
two  days,  this  is  a  new  type  of  conference 
and  I  know,  therefore,  every  member  of  this 
Legislature  will  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  I 
have  listened  to.  I  have  made  a  point  of 
hearing,  I  think,  practically  e\'ery  speaker 
who  has  spoken  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  supplying  the  three  volumes  they 
did  from  the  Ontario  advisory  committee  on 
Confederation. 

There  arc  many  other  articles  that  I  wish 
had  been  supplied,  but  these  were  back- 
ground papers  and  they  were  up  to  date  and 
\ou  could  learn  a  lot  from  them.  If  there 
were  subjects  not  covered,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  know  that  there  were  other  books 
to  read.  I  only  wish  there  had  been  more 
time  to  study  this  question,  because  I  think  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fascinating  prob- 
lems, literally,  in  the  world  today.  What  we 
do  in  Canada,  how  we  govern  ourselves,  I 
think,  will  have  a  great  importance  and 
effect  in  world  politics  over  the  coming  >ears. 
This  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  important  for  us 
to  be  Canadian. 

But  I  have  been  disappointed  in  these  de- 
bates, in  many  ways,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  you 
read  the  debates  back  in  1865  and  1864,  they 
had  a  really  hot  time.  Almost  all  the  speakers 
who  stood  up  had  definite  ideas.  They  were 
great  principles  they  were  expounding,  repre- 
sentation by  population,  spreading  out  to  the 
prairies,    the    building    of    inter-colonial    rail- 


ways, there  were  big  ideas  doing  big  things. 
What  have  we  heard  here  today?  What  are 
the  plans  of  the  government?  What  are  the 
firm  resolves  that  this  go\ernment  has?  And 
this  is  what  concerns  me.  It  is  a  malaise, 
probably  not  only  in  this  province  but 
throughout  Canada.  There  are  no  definite 
ideas  that  we  from  Ontario,  or  from  our  par- 
ticular viewpoint,  can  identify  ourselves  witli, 
to  our  government  leaders. 

I  am  in  favour  of  conferences  as  long  as 
we  are  going  to  do  something  definite,  and 
particularly  we  know  what  we  want  to  do 
when  we  go  there.  I  am  primarily  concerned 
that,  anxious  as  I  am  to  see  Ontario  prosper- 
ous and  as  much  as  I  take  an  interest  in  On- 
tario, I  am  a  Canadian  first  and  I  will  always 
be  suspicious  of  any  government  or  any  party, 
be  it  my  own  party  or  anybody  else's  that 
will  in  any  way  endanger  the  overall  influ- 
ence of  the  Canadian  government,  because 
we  are  as  nothing  in  the  world  today,  unless 
we  are  Canadians,  whether  you  come  from 
Prince  Edward  Island  or  the  prairies,  it  is  the 
fact  you  are  a  Canadian  that  means  some- 
thing when  you  go  abroad,  when  you  speak  in 
the  councils  of  the  world  today.  Let  us  re- 
member this,  no  matter  what  we  do  or  say 
here,  it  is  what  happens  outside  the  borders 
of  Canada  that  will  decide  our  fate.  As  we 
organize  ourselves  from  within,  we  must  re- 
member that  our  primary  concern  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  the  borders  beyond  Can- 
ada, and  we  must  prepare  ourselves  and  so 
organize  ourselves  and  so  prepare  ourselves 
that  we  can  ])e  prepared  to  play  a  valuable 
part. 

We  have  done  that  on  one  occasion  in  our 
own  lifetime,  as  a  result  of  the  Suez  Canal 
crisis.  There  may  be  more  times  like  that. 
I  think,  as  we  go  into  these  detailed  ap- 
proaches of  how  we  as  a  province  are  going 
to  deal  with  other  provinces  and  deal  with 
the  federal  government,  we  must  keep  this 
primarily  in  mind.  We  are  Canadians  first, 
and  let  us  in  no  way  endanger  that  concept. 

As  we  go  to  a  conference— and  as  I  say,  I 
am  at  any  time  in  favour  of  conferences  that 
will  bring  about  goodwill  and  do  something 
better  for  this  country  and  for  this  province 
—I  am  greatly  stirred  by  the  vacuum  that  we 
are  in  and  the  speech  by  the  leader  of  the 
government  emphasized  that.  He  said  such 
things  as,  "we  need  not  specific  proposals," 
"exclude  financial  matters,"  "no  firm  deci- 
sions," "a  beginning  of  a  dialogue,"  "quiet 
contemplation." 

Well  now,  there  have  been  so  many  books 
written,  there  has  been  so  much  dialogue,  we 
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have  had  a  commission  on  biculturahsm  that 
has  gone  across  this  country  just  loaded  with 
dialogue.  It  is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to 
think-ins  or  teach-ins,  or  whatever  you  call 
them,  but  we  are  in  the  realm  of  practical 
politics,  and  after  all  the  discussion,  after  all 
the  dialogue,  you  have  got  to  come  to  firm 
decisions.  You  have  got  to  have  an  idea  of 
what  you  want  to  do.  You  need  to  do  two 
things:  You  have  to  be  practical,  and  secondly, 
and  probably  what  is  even  most  important, 
you  have  to  have  the  vision. 

I  know  that  because  of  a  certain  politician 
in  this  country,  the  word  vision  has  become  a 
bit  of  a  joke,  but  we  have  got  to  bring  that 
word  back  into  good  standing,  because  as 
they  said  in  the  Biblical  days,  without  vision 
the  people  perish,  and  this  we  have  to  have. 
We  are  in  a  country  that  was  sort  of  like 
Topsy— it  just  growed— and  in  many  cases 
there  probably  has  not  been  this  vision  that 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had.  It  has  not  been 
very  persistent  and  consistent  through 
the  years,  but  despite  that,  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  there  seems  to  be  a  rebirth  of 
what  we  are,  what  we  should  be  and  what  we 
can  be  if  we  try,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  that 
this  particular  topic  is  so  important. 

When  you  compare  what  we  are  saying 
today  and  what  they  said  back  in  1865,  this 
debate  that  we  have  had  in  this  House  is  a 
pretty  sad  affair.  Where  are  the  great  prin- 
ciples that  we  need  to  hear  about?  Where 
are  the  practical  aspects  that  we  need  to 
hear  about  for  the  immediate  proposals?  In- 
stead I  have  heard  a  group  from  the  govern- 
ment, like  a  group  of  choir  boys,  getting  up 
and  reading  songs  that  I  think  somebody 
under  tliat  gallery  has  been  preparing  for 
them.  These  people,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, have  not  been  thinking  for  themselves 
or  have  not  been  giving  their  own  ideas.  They 
have  been  standing  up  and  they  have  been 
reading  a  piece  of  paper  like  a  choir  boy 
singing  a  hymn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  That  is 
not  fair. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  on  my  feet 
in  fairness  to  the  members  from  both  parties 
who  have  debated  this  resolution  so  well. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Let  him  make  a  speech- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  merely  refers  to  the 
Campion  assembly  line- 


Mr.    White:    Oh    go    on.     Do   not   be    so 

childish. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the 
calibre  of  the  debate  that  we  get  in  this 
House  today  and  it  is  a  sad  reflection  and  a 
deep  concern  to  me,  as  a  Canadian,  why  we 
are  getting  no  more  deep  thought  from  the 
government  leaders.  There  are  so  many 
problems  that  need  to  be  solved.  To  be 
practical,  and  when  you  are  in  politics  you 
must  be  practical,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
leader  of  a  government  going  down  to  a 
conference  where  major  changes  could  be 
discussed  and  contemplated  and  not  discuss- 
ing financial  matters. 

In  our  own  day  and  age,  in  the  last  few 
years,  we  saw  a  contemplated  country,  the 
West  Indies  Federation,  fall  apart  because 
its  economic  planning  was  done  so  poorly. 
There  are  other  reasons,  but  their  economics 
was  one  of  the  main  ones.  And  unless  you 
work  on  an  economic  basis,  no  country  can 
hang  together.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  we  became  a  country.  There 
were  others,  I  know,  but  the  importance  of 
the  railway,  the  importance  of  getting  the 
west  and  that  bread  basket  that  was  needed 
in  those  days  and  is  needed  today,  these  are 
some  of  the  main  things  that  have  made  us 
a  country  and  are  of  utmost  importance  to 
us  today. 

Yet  surely  the  government  could  give  us 
some  suggestions  about  this  federal  proposal. 
Should  we  take  over  the  administration  of 
welfare,  as  Mr.  Sharp  suggested,  if  we  are 
getting  certain  tax  concessions  to  handle  it? 
I  for  one  would  be  in  favour  of  it,  provided 
we  saw  to  it  that  the  maritimes  and  the 
prairies  were  not  neglected  in  the  process, 
because  in  this  procedure  we  must  look  from 
across  the  country,  and  not  just  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Ontario. 

But  these  are  practical  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  by  a  practical  politician, 
Mr.  Sharp.  Where  does  the  government  stand 
on  these  things?  My  leader  stood  up  and 
said  quite  bluntly  what  he  thought  and  what 
he  believed.  But  you  must  be  practical  and 
this  the  government  has  just  failed  to  do.  As 
I  have  sat  and  heard  these  speeches  it  is  a 
disappointment,  because  surely  the  men  on 
the  government  side  who  have  been  elected 
can  come  to  grips  with  problems  better  than 
this. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Let  us  hear  the 
hon.  member's— 
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Mr.   Trotter:   Yes,   I   can   go   on    at   quite 

some  length  with  this. 

The  Minister  without  Portfoho  (Mr.  Wells) 
got  up  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  members 
who  did  not  stick  to  a  prepared  script  all 
the  way  through.  But  he  said  something 
that  I  regret  he  said,  which  obviously  shows 
he  lacks  knowledge  of  the  problems  we  face 
today.  He  said  there  is  no  crisis  in  Canada 
today.  Well  now,  there  is  a  crisis.  It  is  not 
something  that  cannot  be  solved,  but  cer- 
tainly we  would  be  stupid,  we  would  have 
our  heads  in  the  sands  if  we  did  not  realize 
that  because  of  tremendous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Canada  because  of  its 
natural  growth,  because  of  the  great  changes 
in  Quebec,  there  are  crises,  there  may  be  a 
series  of  crises,  in  our  financial  setup,  whether 
it  be  municipalities  versus  the  provinces,  the 
provinces  versus  the  federal  government,  and 
the  great  changes  that  affect  us  between  the 
French-speaking  and  the  English-speaking 
people  in  this  country. 

Surely  there  is  a  ferment,  but  what  con- 
cerns me  is  this:  Those  people  who  are 
extremists,  who  would  tear  this  country  apart, 
know  what  they  want,  and  they  go  to  these 
conferences  pushing  the  particular  problem 
that  they  have.  The  vast  majority,  no  mattter 
what  their  background,  race,  religion,  or 
anything  else,  are  almost  always  people  with 
goodwill  who  want  to  get  along,  because 
we  do  not  have  a  history  in  this  country  of 
physical  strife.  We  could  pretty  well  solve 
our  difficulties.  But  our  problem  today  is 
that  the  extremists  go  to  these  conferences 
and  know  what  they  want  to  do,  and  we  go 
there  with  statements  like  Mr.  Robarts'— "We 
need  not  specific  proposals,"  "exclude  finan- 
cial matters,"  "the  beginning  of  a  dialogue," 
"no  firm  decisions." 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  agreed  with  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Even  in  an  atmosphere  of 
flexibility,  and  being  aware  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  ethnic  background  of  this 
country,  we  need  to  be  flexible.  We  should 
certainly  have  heard  some  specific  ideas  of 
what  we  want  to  do,  of  what  our  role  is  as 
a  country,  because  when  you  go  across 
Canada  the  vast  majority  today  are  wakening 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  become  a  nation; 
that  the  Canadian  inferiority  complex  is 
fading  into  the  background.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  lucky  breaks.  We  have  had  the 
lucky  break  of  Expo,  and  I  am  glad  that 
Expo  is  in  Montreal.  You  know  I  was  in 
western    Canada    not    too    long    ago,     Mr. 


Speaker,  and  I  was  talking  to  government 
Ministers  in  one  particular  province  and  they 
said,  "Oh,  if  it  was  in  Toronto,  we  would  go, 
but  if  it  is  Montreal  we  will  not  go."  I  said, 
"Have  you  ever  been  to  Montreal?"  They 
said  "No,"  but  after  talking  to  them  for  a 
while  they  said  they  would  go  down  to 
Montreal.  This  may  seem  a  small  thing,  but 
these  people  were  influential  in  their  thinking 
and  it  shows  the  parochial  thinking  that  has 
existed  in  various  parts  of  Canada  and  cer- 
tainly when  I  was  a  boy  it  existed  in  the 
atmosphere  that  I  was  in— that  we  are  grow- 
ing to  be  a  nation,  and  we  are  a  nation.  Just 
as  the  member  for  Beaches  has  said,  things 
that  were  when  he  was  a  teenager  have 
changed. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  very 
near  future  over  50  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  under  the  age  of  25  years 
so  that  what  held  good  many  years  ago  simply 
does  not  hold  good  today.  The  important 
thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that  so  much  of 
our  future  as  individuals  and  as  a  province 
will  depend  on  the  strength  that  we  show  as 
a  Canadian  nation. 

I  think,  besides,  maybe,  a  smaller  item  like 
Expo,  that  we  have  had  a  very  good  break— 
a  major  break- as  a  Canadian  nation  and  that 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  tremen- 
dous changes  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  I 
am  one  of  those  that  believe  that  Canada  has 
a  great  purpose  to  serve  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  exist  as  a  nation  unless 
we  have  the  French-speaking  people  in 
Canada. 

I  believe  that  if  anything  ever  happened  so 
that  Quebec  broke  away  we  would  inevitably 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  United  States.  So  I 
think  it  is  utterly  important  to  us  as  a  nation 
that  we  do  everything  we  can  in  cooperation 
and  working  together  with  our  fellow  Cana- 
dians whose  mother  tongue  is  French. 

What  has  been  very  fortunate  in  our  day 
and  age  is  tliat,  because  of  this  quiet  revolu- 
tion in  Quebec,  they  are  a  people  that  can 
certainly  take  far  greater  part  in  the  activities 
in  Canada  as  a  whole  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  I  have  nc\'er  met  so  many  people  who 
are  outward-looking,  as  I  ha^'e  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  as  the  people  who  are  French- 
si:)eaking  from  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  revelation,  and  so  many  of 
thorn  think  as  Canadians,  certainly  with  the 
backuroimd  tboy  have  of  being  French  the 
same  \va>'  as  I  would  be  of  this  so-called  gen- 
eralization of  being  an  Anglo-Saxon.  This  is  an 
txtrenu'ly  fortunate  thing  for  us  as  a  nation 
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because  the  province  of  Quebec  is  now  turn- 
ing out  far  more,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
proportion,  than  it  ever  has  before  of  well 
educated,  highly  trained  people.  This  has 
always  been  a  difficulty  they  have  laboured 
under,  simply  because  they  have  not  probably 
had  the  same  number  of  scientists  and  of 
trained  men  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
Canada.  This  is  a  situation  that  the  French- 
speaking  community  have  cured  and  are  cur- 
ing themselves. 

One  other  thing  I  think  we  should  remem- 
ber as  we  go  to  any  conference  is  this:  I  do 
not  think  the  federal  government  should 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  province  on 
education.  This  was  a  bargain  made  at  the 
beginning  of  Confederation  and  I  think  this  is 
utterly  important  particularly  to  those  of 
French  ancestry  that  they  have  control  of 
their  own  education.  We  have  honoured  this 
in  the  past  and  I  think  we  should  re-assert  it 
because  we  are  at  one  time  concerned  about 
the  diflcerences  of  standards  in  education 
across  the  country,  I  feel  that  this  is  solving 
itself  so  that  this  is  one  principle— a  practical 
principle— that  I  would  like  to  see  the  province 
of  Ontario  assert,  and  the  rest  of  Canada 
assert,  that  education  should  remain  definitely 
in  the  hands  of  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  what  we  lack  in 
this  province  and  in  this  country  and  in  our 
general  approach  to  politics  and  to  our  prob- 
lems between  the  federal  government  and 
the  province  is  that  wc— and  I  keep  coming 
back  to  this— lack  a  general,  overall  pur- 
pose. This  we  must  have  and  this  we  need. 
There  have  been  very  few  politicians,  particu- 
larly provincial  politicians,  in  the  history  of 
Canada  who  have  come  forward  with  an  idea 
and  been  able  to  put  it  into  practice.  Prob- 
ably, one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  Canadian 
pohtics  is  that  we  have  had  to  look  for  a  con- 
census and  the  lines  have  been  hazy  and 
rather  fuzzy  at  times.  This  has  probably  been 
because  of  our  geographical  and  our  ethnic 
background.  We  have  never  been,  say,  as 
fortunate  as,  probably.  President  Roosevelt  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  came  forth  with 
a  definite  plan  from  which  he  was  able  to  make 
a  practical  political  platform.  There  have 
been  three  men,  I  would  say,  in  modern  times 
—provincial  leaders— that  have  conceived  a 
plan  and  then  dared  to  go  to  the  people  with 
it  and  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  put  it  into  practice. 

One  is  T.  C.  Douglas  in  Saskatchewan.  We 
may  disagree  with  him  on  some  of  the  things 
he  did  but  on  many  of  the  things,  particularly 


on  the  social  reforms,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  social 
pioneers  in  our  history. 

The  other  two  men  are  Mr.  Lesage  who,  in 
our  own  time,  brought  about  a  tremendous 
change,  such  a  tremendous  change  that  he 
will  make  possible  a  strong  country  of  Can- 
ada, simply  because  he  made  the  changes 
possible  that  have  taken  place  in  Quebec. 
The  other  is  going  on  now  in  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  and  we  are  too  close  to  know 
what  will  happen;  but  there  was  an  instance 
of  a  politician  with  an  ideal  who  was  deter- 
mined to  go  forward  and  try  to  put  it  into 
practice.  What  we  need  in  politics  today, 
particularly  in  the  democratic  world,  are 
ideals.  We  must  have  ideals  because  we  know 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  us  have  their 
very  specific  ideals  and  we  seem  to  be  at 
loose  ends,  having  a  general  approach  to 
something  but  no  specific  ideals. 

In  the  last  50  years  I  can  think  of  Robi- 
chaud,  Lesage  and  Douglas,  men  who  have 
put  forward  a  very  definite  approach.  Angus 
MacDonald  in  Nova  Scotia  was,  perhaps,  an 
outstanding  administrator  but  did  not  have  a 
definite  approach.  But  the  thing  that  surprises 
me  about  the  three  men  that  I  mentioned  is 
that  two  of  them  are  French-speaking.  Robi- 
chaud  could  not  speak  English  until  after  he 
was  a  law  graduate,  I  think.  The  other  was  an 
immigrant  to  Canada,  born  and  raised  in 
Scotland.  It  seems  surprising  in  our  society— 
and  this  may  be  a  malaise  of  our  society— 
that  of  these  politicians  who  had  an  ideal  and 
came  with  an  approach  and  have  contributed 
a  tremendous  amout  to  public  life,  whether 
you  agree  with  them  or  not,  none  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
English-speaking  section  of  Canada. 

This  is  something  that  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves:  What  is  our  contribution  to  Con- 
federation? Where  do  we  look  for  that  defi- 
nite ideal— or,  if  you  wish  to  call  it,  the  vision, 
the  high  purpose,  or  the  grand  design?  To 
survive  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  people  in  this 
day  and  age,  you  have  to  have  an  umbrella 
—if  you  wish  to  call  it  that— that  sort  of  pro- 
tects a  nation. 

The  Americans  may  carry  it  too  far,  but 
they  without  any  question  let  you  know  that 
they  are  Americans.  They  may  become  a 
little  too  nationalistic,  but  we  need  a  little 
of  that  esprit  de  corps  that  we  lack  in  Can- 
ada. One  of  the  main  failures  has  been  our- 
selves and  Ontario,  probably  being  the  most 
powerful  of  this  group  of  provinces  that  are 
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generally  called  Anglo-Saxon  and  English- 
speaking,  have  not  made  the  contribution 
lliat  \vc  could,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to. 

We  have  one  other  fortunate  break  in  our 
day  and  age,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mentioned 
Expo.  I  mentioned  tlie  "quiet"  revolution 
in  Quebec,  which  I  think  is  by  far  the 
greatest  and  by  far  the  most  important  in 
our  da>'  and  age.  But  the  third  one  is  that 
since  World  War  II  we  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous influx  of  people  from  Europe.  They 
helped  to  break  down  some  of  the  old, 
narrow  parochial  viewpoints  that  we  have 
had  in  Canada  and  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Again,  being  practical— and  perhaps  being 
one  of  those  perfidious  merchants  for  Albion 
—these  new  people  who  have  come  into 
Canada  have  been  extremely  valuable  to  us 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  They  have 
created  more  business  and  more  trade  in  one 
year  than  our  combined  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Europe  in  one  year.  So 
it  would  seem  that  bringing  in  these  people 
from  Europe  is  not  only  good  for  them,  it 
is  not  only— to  put  it  bluntly— good  for  busi- 
ness, but  it  also  and  even  more  importantly, 
is  contributing  mightily  to  Canada  in  a  new 
and  wider  concept  of  our  duty  and  of  our 
destiny   as   a  country. 

I  mentioned  destiny,  and  this  is  my  final 
argument,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  most 
important  that  we  have  some  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  we  want  to  do,  but  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  lacked  any  overall  goal.  We 
have  never  had  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  been  a  most  fortunate  people. 
We  have  lived  either  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  navy  or  of  the  United  States' 
atomic  bomb.  W^e  have  our  arguments  with 
the  Americans,  but  we  are  mighty  fortunate 
that  we  have  a  friendly  neighbour.  Despite 
all  tlicir  faults,  the  Americans  have  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  world  peace,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  liberty  or  democracy 
would  be  alive  in  this  world  today,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  United  States.  I  say  that 
despite  the  fact  that  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  what  they  do  from  day  to  day  in 
their  present  policies. 

Whenever  we  go  to  a  conference,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
overall  concept  in  this  country  is  to  see  that 
we  in  Canada  are  a  strong  entity.  This  is 
what  concerns  me  about  a  provincial  govern- 
ment calling  the  conference.  This  is  why  I 
agree  with  the  amendment  that  my  leader 
has  presented  to  this  House.    If  you  had  all 


the  provincial  governments  wanting  to  call 
conferences,  we  would  be  conference  crazy. 

Again,  there  are  provinces  in  this  country 
that  are  concerned  about  Toronto.  I  admit 
it  may  be  a  bogey,  but  still  a  conference  in 
Toronto,  to  some  people  on  the  prairies  or 
in  the  maritimes,  or,  in  fact,  even  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  is  one  of  deep  concern. 
To  many  people,  Toronto  still  has  the  out- 
ward appearance— and  I  agree  that  it  is 
wrong— of  the  old  days  as  Toronto  was  50 
\ears  ago.  I  think  that  the  decision  to  call 
these  conferences  really  lies  with  the  federal 
government  and  the  place  to  gather  is  in  the 
capital  city  at  Ottawa.  This  is  what  I  think 
is  essential. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  are  to  be  of 
any  importance  and  to  have  any  goal,  we 
liave  to  remember  that  we  have  first  to  be 
Canadians.  I  am  a  Canadian  nationalist  and, 
I  hope,  not  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  which  we 
look  inward  at  all  times.  The  old  nation- 
alism of  the  19th  century  is,  I  hope,  dead 
and  gone,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  world  today  who  do  not 
want  to  be  either  a  Russian  or  an  American. 
There  is  this  tremendous  group  in  the  middle 
and  we,  who  are  Canadians,  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  give  world  leadership.  It  gives 
us  a  purpose  from  which  to  live  and  exist, 
simply  because  we  are  what  we  are.  We 
have  never  been  aggressors.  We  have  grown 
from  a  colony  to  a  nation,  as  so  many  of 
these  new  nations  have.  We  have  a  great 
deal  in  common.  We  have  many  resources  that 
others  do  not  have  and  certainly  we  are  far 
better  equipped  with  trained  personnel  than 
most  of  the  nations  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  purpose  that  we  can  serve  and 
it  is  one  thing  that  I  have  learned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  some  of  the  books  supplied  by 
the  government  for  this  debate  and  through 
some  of  my  own  reading.  I  have  tried  to  be 
as  non-partisan  in  this  speech  as  I  possibly 
can,  but  I  am  really  amazed  from  looking  at 
the  world  as  a  whole  and  looking  at  Canada's 
position  in  it,  to  the  contribution  that  Lester 
Pearson  has  made.  I  would  not  have  said 
that,  possibly,  a  year  ago  and  when  the 
Suez  Canal  debate  came  up,  I  would  prob- 
ably have  disagreed  with  him.  Mr.  Nasser 
is  the  type  of  man  who  I  think  perhaps 
should  be  hit  on  th(^  head.  But  what  we  have 
found   out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownlree:  What  kind  of  language 

is   that? 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  would  have  been  my  atti- 
tude at  the  time  and  it  would  have  been  the 
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attitude  of  a  good  many  people.  What  Mr. 
Pearson  did  at  that  time,  as  a  result  of  being 
a  Canadian  and  having  a  Canadian  policy,  was 
to  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  world 
peace.  I  believe  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  ahve  today  because  of 
the  common  sense  and  the  tremendous  in- 
sight of  that  man. 

This  is  going  to  be  an  ever  increasing  role 
that  Canada  can  play  in  the  world  today. 
When  I  looked  at  Mr.  Pearson's  role  in  Cana- 
dian Confederation— and  I,  again,  may  have 
disagreed  witli  him  two  years  ago— I  reaHze 
in  looking  back  and  doing  some  of  this  read- 
ing, what  a  contribution  he  made.  Particularly 
when  the  discussions  over  the  Canada  pension 
plan  came  up,  and  when  there  were  pretty 
serious  debates  between  Quebec  City  and  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  Mr.  Pearson  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution. 

This  is  the  type  of  leadership  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  in  the  country  today— that 
dealing  with  practical  problems.  Be  it  on  the 
Canadian  front  or  on  the  world  front,  he 
showed  vision  and  he  was  practical. 

These  are  the  two  things  that  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind.  We,  in  this  debate,  as  we  have 
listened  to  the  government,  have  not  been 
very  practical.  We  have  not  heard  the  gov- 
ernment suggest  what  plan  there  is  for  this 
country  and  for  this  province.  We  have 
certainly  shown  no  vision,  no  grand  design, 
no  sense  of  purpose,  because  we  simply  do 
not  know  what  our  own  government  intends 
to  do  and  what  its  plan  is  for  this  country 
called  Canada. 

So  it  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
weeks  that  lie  ahead  when  this  conference 
is  going  to  come,  that  even  though  we  go  as 
people  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  our 
emphasis  is  on  Canada,  and  that  what  is 
good  for  Canada  is  good  for  Ontario,  not  the 
reverse.  Some  people  are  parochial  and 
think,  well,  what  is  good  for  my  particular 
part  of  the  world  is  good  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  But  we,  who  run  this  province, 
should  remember  to  see  this  country  from 
sea  to  sea.  So  I  am  disappointed  and  dis- 
illusioned at  the  debate  that  the  government 
has  presented.  When  you  compare  what  was 
said  literally  100  years  ago— over  100  years 
ago— when  they  were  discussing  ideas  and 
principles,  we  realize  today  that  the  leader- 
ship that  we  are  getting  from  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  bankrupt  both  of  ideas  and  vision. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend,  the  member  for  Parkdale, 
in  the   opening   sections   of   his   speech    was 


warmly  critical  of  members  of  the  govern- 
ment side  for  the  lack  of  specific  proposals  in 
their  remarks.  Indeed,  he  extended  his 
criticism  to  embrace  the  remarks  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  see  what 
specific  proposals  he  would  make  and  how 
he  would  avoid  general  statements  in  the 
remainder  of  his  speech.  I  heard  no  specific 
proposals  in  the  remainder  of  his  speech  and 
I  wondered  why.  I  suddenly  realized  he 
must  have  recoiled  from  the  awesome  brink 
of  making  such  proposals  when  he  heard  in 
his  mind  ringing  clearly  the  political  aphorism 
I  am  about  to  coin:  "Hard  positions  are 
assumed  by  soft  minds." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
speak  in  support  of  this  motion.  This  motion 
sets  forth  an  imaginative  plan  for  a  con- 
ference on  Confederation  of  tomorrow.  And 
it  is  fair  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  interest  in 
constructive  and  informed  discussions  of  con- 
stitution-making and  nation-building.  Those 
fires  have  been  dampened  in  recent  years  and 
something  was  needed  to  start  them  again. 

In  Canada  I  believe  we  tend  to  be  obsessed 
by  the  constitutional  aspects  of  nation-build- 
ing. I  trust  that  the  conference  on  Confeder- 
ation of  tomorrow,  conferences  which  may 
precede  it,  conferences  which  may  follow  it, 
and  general  public  discussion  will  always  bear 
in  mind  that  in  addition  to  constitutional 
matters,  we  must  consider  always  questions  of 
constitutional  practice  and  convention  and 
inter-governmental  relationship  which  can- 
not be  set  forth  in  a  written  constitution,  and 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  aspirations 
that  we  have  for  Canada  and  for  the  people 
of  Canada. 

I  will  attempt  to  divide  by  brief  remarks 
into  three  principal  headings:  constitutional 
questions,  questions  of  practice  and  questions 
of  our  future  aspirations.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  constitution  is  in  any  way  in  bad  shape. 
As  Dr.  Forsey  pointed  out  in  one  of  his 
papers,  the  fathers  of  Confederation  were  not 
a  bunch  of  mixed-up  kids.  The  document 
they  furnished  us  has  worked  reasonably  well 
and  does  not  require,  I  think,  a  massive 
change.  There  are  a  few  points  which  I  think 
we  should  give  early  consideration  to.  One 
is  the  domestication  of  The  British  North 
America  Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dishke  hearing 
the  term  "repatriation"  of  The  British  North 
America  Act  used  so  frequently  in  these  dis- 
cussions, because  The  British  North  America 
Act  is  not  an  ex-patriot;  it  has  never  been 
here  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  repatriated. 
Wrestling   with    this   problem,    some   people 
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have  tried  to  develop  a  new  word— to  "patri- 
ate" The  British  North  America  Act.  I  think 
what  we  need  to  do  is  domesticate  it. 

We  also  need  to  find— for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons which  include  self-respect— a  means  for 
the  amendment  of  The  British  North  America 
Act  and  other  constitutional  instruments 
within  Canada.  I  have  a  great  regret  that  the 
Fulton-Favreau  formula  to  which  so  much 
hope  was  attached  several  years  ago,  was  not 
adopted.  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  and  was  not  adopted  by  the 
province  of  Quebec.  I  find  it  hard  to  think  of 
any  instrument  greatly  different  from  the 
Fulton-Favreau  formula  which  will  accom- 
plish both  the  domestication  and  domestic 
amendments  of  our  constitution.  I  think  a 
great  onus  lies  upon  those  who  set  that  for- 
mula aside,  to  produce  an  alternative  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  nine  provincial  gov- 
ernments which  found  the  Fulton-Favreau 
formula  acceptable. 

There  is  talk  more  generally  in  Quebec  of 
the  importance  of  a  constitutent  assembly  or 
seme  other  means  of  arriving  at  a  new  con- 
stitution de  novo  or  ah  initio.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  kind  of  approach  would  find  accept- 
ance in  the  rest  of  Canada.  It  may  be  one  of 
the  Gallic  logicalities  which  they  may  have  to 
forego  in  a  world  which  is  real,  and  which  is 
also  just  and  humane,  and  which  recognizes 
that  many  of  the  liberties  which  they  cherish 
in  Quebec  are  built  upon  tlie  Canadian  con- 
stitution as  it  now  stands,  and  might  well  be 
lost  by  some  effort  of  new  constitution-mak- 
ing. 

A  few  other  points  within  the  constitution 
which  I  think  require  early  attention  are 
The  British  North  America  Act's  amend- 
ments 1949  (2),  the  significance  of  which 
frequently  is  overlooked.  Under  those  amend- 
ments the  Parliament  of  Canada,  with  but 
a  very  few  strokes  of  the  pen  could  change 
our  Canada  from  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment with  a  responsil)lc  Ministry  into  any 
form  cf  government  they  chose— congres- 
sional, presidential.  They  could  do  away 
with  responsible  government;  they  could 
even  do  away  with  representative  government 
in  Canada.  I  think  that  this  is  a  power  most 
unlikely  to  be  exercised  by  governments  of 
the  complexion  that  any  of  us  can  visualize, 
nevertheless  I  think  some  limitations  should 
be  placed  on  the  1949  (2)  amendments  to 
The  British  North  America  Act,  such  as 
indeed  were  placed  upon  them  in  the  Fulton- 
Favreau    formula. 

Section  133  has  probably  been  the  area  in 
which    we    have    caused    the    greatest    and 


most  unintentional  offence  to  our  French- 
speaking  fellow  countrymen.  The  special 
status  of  the  French  language  is  set  forth  in 
section  133  of  The  British  North  America 
Act,  and  I  suggest  that  as  Canadians  we  have 
honoured  that  section  in  the  letter  but  not 
in  the  spirit.  We  must  now  rectify  our  past 
errors  of  judgment  and  indeed,  of  common 
courtesy,  and  assure  our  French-speaking  fel- 
low countrymen  that  it  is  our  desire  as  much 
as  theirs  to  retain  their  language  and  cul- 
ture, to  give  it  its  proper  place  in  the  public 
service  of  Canada,  and  to  see  that  wherever 
practical  it  becomes  a  language  of  common 
currency  in  as  many  settings  as  may  be  in 
Canada. 

With  that  major  change  accomplished,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  other  problems  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  will  not  be  found  to 
be  greatly  similar  to  the  concerns  felt  by  the 
remaining  provinces  in  Canada.  As  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  carefully  documented  in 
his  remarks  yesterday.  Professor  McWhinney 
has  set  forth  very  cogently  the  reasons  why 
Quebec  may  find  itself  and  does  find  itself, 
in  a  position  rather  similar  to  other  provinces. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  they  realize  that  their 
economic  and  other  aspirations  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  other  provinces. 

Other  amendments  to  the  constitution  may 
well  involve  the  areas  of  securities  legisla- 
tion and  a  number  of  such  improvements.  All 
these,  I  believe,  can  come  about  gradually 
and  quietly  and  as  judgments  are  formed 
upon  them.  I  see  no  need  for  any  radical 
change  or  great  reform  beyond  the  areas 
which   I   have   already   mentioned. 

There  is  one  matter  which  I  think  should 
not  be  entrenched  in  our  constitution.  One 
often  hears  it  said  that  The  British  North 
America  Act  should  be  so  devised  that  sources 
of  revenue  are  assigned  to  the  various  levels 
of  governments,  which  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  levels  of  government.  I 
think  that  is  a  wrong  concept.  No  matter  how 
carefully  one  spells  out  the  relative  respon- 
sibilities of  the  different  levels  of  government, 
it  is  not  possible  precisely  to  match  those 
responsibilities  to  name  tax  sources,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that,  with  changes  in  the 
population  structure  and  other  factors  affect- 
ing the  emphasis  of  responsibility,  any  dis- 
tril)ution  of  tax  revenues  would  continue  to 
match   the  distribution   of  responsibilities. 

It  may  be  that  the  scheme  that  Gait  pro- 
posed and  that  the  fathers  of  Confederation 
improved,  of  the  distribution  of  sources  of 
revenue  now  embodied  in  The  British  North 
America  Act,  would  have  worked  if  the  world 
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had  remained  as  it  was  in  1867.  But  it  did 
not  remain.  Responsibilities  changed  and 
with  the  wit  of  great  lawyers,  definitions  of 
indirect  and  direct  fields  of  taxation  became 
changed  and  with  the  great  wit  of  legislators, 
as  tax  gatherers,  new  sources  of  taxation  were 
discovered.  I  would  think  that  any  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  sources  of  tax  revenue 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  making  all 
sources  available  to  both  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  leaving  the  con- 
stitutional section  of  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  grown  tired  of  hearing 
the  words,  "crisis  of  Confederation"  and  "con- 
stitutional crisis".  We  must  realize  that  our 
nation  is  in  sounder  shape  than  one  might 
really  have  believed  possible  of  this  kind  of 
Confederation.  We  have  a  stronger  central 
government  in  many  ways  than  any  other 
confederation  of  hke  size.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  they  have  not  achieved 
a  uniform  criminal  code,  or  a  uniform  system 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  We  have 
never  gone  through  the  blood  bath  of  a  civil 
war  and  are  never  likely  so  to  do.  Our  crisis 
I  think  is  not  a  crisis  but  rather  a  time  for 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  accommoda- 
tions and  adjustments  which  must  always  be 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  changing  society. 

Occasionally  people  refer  to  the  compact 
theory  of  Confederation.  As  we  read  our 
newspapers,  one  would  sometimes  think  that 
there  are  people  who  believe  it  is  an  adversary 
system  of  Confederation,  in  which  headhnes 
appear  to  pit  the  leaders  of  provincial  govern- 
ments against  the  leaders  of  the  government 
of  Canada,  which  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  is  going  to  recapture  influence 
from  the  provinces,  or  that  the  provinces 
have  captured  influence  from  the  government 
of  Canada  or,  where,  if  a  head  of  state  visits 
the  city  of  Quebec  before  he  goes  to  Ottawa, 


that  is  regarded  in  certain  papers  as  a  terrible 
thing,  but  if  a  head  of  states  goes  to  Toronto 
before  he  visits  Ottawa,  that  is  not  regarded 
as  a  bad  thing  at  all. 

I  think  we  should  have  the  maturity  of  our 
100  years  to  view  our  Confederation  as  sound, 
viable  and  creditable  and  not  to  be  used 
simply  as  a  source  of  controversial  news  writ- 
ten frequently  by  those  who  we  often  feel 
are  not  deeply  knowledgeable  in  the  subject 
on  which  they  write  and  therefore  can  only 
find  controversy  where  there  is,  in  fact, 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  are  longer  than 
I  had  expected  them  to  be.  By  my  watch  it  is 
four  minutes  to  one  o'clock  and  since  I  have 
another  15  minutes  or  so,  this  would  be  a 
logical  place  for  me  to  break  my  remarks,  if 
it  is  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Dunlop  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  we  will  resume  this 
debate. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  And 
Wednesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  might  say  that  I  really 
would  not  like  to  interrupt  this  debate  with 
the  other  business  of  the  House  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  so  we  will  attempt  to 
allot  consecutive  hours  sufficient  to  complete 
the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1:00  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Holy  Family 
separate  school,  Windsor,  and  St.  Joseph 
separate  school,  Windsor;  in  the  west  gallery, 
St.  Mary's  separate  school,  CoUingwood,  and 
Hyde  Park  public  school,  Hyde  Park. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing reports: 

1.  The  1965  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
cancer  treatment  and  research  foundation. 

2.  The  1966  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
cancer  institute  incorporating  the  Princess 
Margaret  hospital. 

3.  The  1965  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  repeal  An  Act  to  confer  certain  powers 
upon  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act 
repeals  an  Act  which  purported  to  grant  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  authority 
to  exercise  its  powers  in  Ontario  and  to 
acquire  real  estate  and  construct  and  main- 
tain plants  and  equipment  on  public  high- 
ways, and  the  repealed  Act  was  found  to  be 
ultra  vires  by  the  courts. 

THE  PENAL  AND  REFORM 
INSTITUTIONS  INSPECTION  ACT 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions )  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
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An   Act   to   amend   The   Penal   and   Reform 
Institutions  Inspection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
in  line  with  The  Mental  Health  Act,  which 
was  put  before  the  House  last  week,  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  an  inmate  to  a  mental 
hospital  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
a  Lieutenant-Governor's  warrant. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  a  question  posed  to  me  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  having  to  do  with 
the  York-Lambton  Corporation  and  certain 
indemnifications  said  to  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  subscription  for  shares  in  a 
company,  I  would  say  the  York-Lambton 
Corporation,  which  was  formerly  Wellington 
Financial  Corporation,  filed  its  last  prospectus 
with  the  securities  commission  July  27,  1966 
and  the  series  A  debentures  qualified  therein 
were  sold  by  November  28. 

In  this  prospectus,  the  options  to  share- 
holders were  discussed.  The  securities  com- 
mission's responsibilities  relate  primarily  to 
the  supervision  of  the  qualification  and  trad- 
ing in  securities  and  not  to  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  corporation.  The  transaction 
referred  to  in  the  question  apparently  took 
place  this  year  and  involved  a  decision  by 
the  directors  of  York-Lambton  to  buy  certain 
shares  of  York  Trust  held  by  Mr.  Coyne. 
Whether  this  decision  was  a  good  one  so  far 
as  the  purchasing  company  and  its  share- 
holders is  concerned  is  a  problem  for  the 
management  of  that  company  and  should  be 
properly  taken  up  by  the  shareholders  with 
the  directors. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  the 
cost  of  construction  of  an  addition  to  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  hospital,  the  cost-sharing 
arrangements  and  the  terms  of  the  provincial 
loan  to  cover  construction  costs? 
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Would  the  Minister  also  advise  the  total 
cost  and  cost-sharing  arrangements  for  the 
construction  of  the  hospital  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
London? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  approved  cost  for  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  hospital  is  $16,038,496. 
One-third  of  this  will  be  found  by  the  hospital 
board.  Our  two-thirds  share  amounts  to 
$10,692,33L  The  loan  agreement  has  been 
discussed  with  the  hospital  officials  and  is 
being  prepared  by  the  commission,  but  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  hospital  for 
signature.  The  standard  agreement  calls  for 
a  term  of  20  years  with  interest  at  three  per 
cent  per  annum. 

This  repayment  comes  out  of  75  per  cent 
of  the  preferred  income.  If  this  does  not 
meet  the  total  repayment  of  the  loan,  the 
difference  is  made  up  in  the  hospital's  budget. 
None  of  it,  I  emphasize,  has  to  be  raised  by 
the  hospital  board  at  the  local  level. 

In  the  case  of  the  university  hospital  at 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  the  province 
has  agreed  to  make  a  grant  of  up  to  $30  mil- 
lion towards  the  cost  of  the  new  university 
hospital.  Under  the  federal  Health  Resources 
Fund  Act  the  province  may  recover  an  amount 
not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  construction  and  basic  equipment.  It 
is  our  intention  to  submit  an  application  to 
the  federal  government  for  this  assistance 
when  detailed  plans  and  other  supporting 
data  are  available.  The  net  cost  to  the  prov- 
ince, therefore,  is  likely  to  be  at  least  $15 
million. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  submitted  to  him. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  the 
cost  per  mile  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  ex- 
pressway now  under  construction— the  total 
cost  and  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  be- 
tween provincial  and  municipal  governments? 
And  the  second  part:  Would  the  Minister  also 
advise  the  cost  per  mile,  the  total  cost  and 
the  cost-sharing  arrangements  for  the  Winege 
expressway  in  London? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  this  question  takes  a  great  deal 
of  research  and  my  staff  are  working  on  it 
now.  I  will  take  it  as  notice  and  have  the 
answer  for  the  member. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 


The  first:  Is  it  the  government's  intention 
to  make  representations  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  the  provinces  should  be  consulted 
before  any  extensive  tax  changes  be  made  in 
light  of  the  Carter  commission  recomenda- 
tions? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  had  a  task  force  studying 
the  Carter  commission  report  and  its  implica- 
tions as  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  really 
since  the  report  was  first  pubhshed  and,  on 
June  13,  the  tax  structure  committee  is  meet- 
ing here  in  Toronto.  This  will  be  a  meeting 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  prov- 
inces and  the  federal  government. 

I  might  say  that  that  meeting  is  coming 
here  because  the  hotel  accommodation  in 
Ottawa  is  apparently  completely  crowded  out 
as  the  result  of  certain  visits  and  one  thing 
and  another.  At  this  meeting  the  tax  structure 
committee  will  be  dealing  with  the  Carter 
commission  report  and  its  implications,  and 
we  will  use  that  opportunity  to  present  our 
points  of  view  as  far  as  the  Carter  commis- 
sion report  is  concerned. 

We,  of  course,  will  take  the  position  that 
no  unilateral  action— if  that  is  the  term- 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  Carter  com- 
mission report.  We  think  that  there  should  be 
the  fullest  consideration  of  any  changes  with 
the  provinces  before  those  changes  are  made, 
and  I  think,  as  we  look  at  the  Carter  com- 
mission report,  we  can  see  it  would  be  im- 
possible, really,  to  do  it  any  other  way, 
because  there  are  many  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved,  and  there  are  many  matters 
that  affect  the  provinces  very  particularly— 
so  we  will  put  this  position  at  that  meeting. 

I  think  also,  from  our  point  of  view  in  this 
province,  we  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Smith  committee— 
when  it  comes— being  considered  along  with 
the  Carter  commission  commendations  as 
well,  because  I  think,  from  our  point  of  view 
at  any  rate,  in  the  province,  the  two  reports 
will  be  complementary.  We  realize  that  the 
federal  government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
municipal  taxation,  other  than  the  fact  that 
municipal  taxation  is  part  of  the  total  taxation 
picture  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  we 
would  like  to  see  that  report  considered,  too. 

So,  in  answer  to  your  question,  this  is  the 
position  we  will  take  and  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  put  this  position  to  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  to  the  Prime  Minister  is:  Has  the 
government  resolved  the  policy  issues  which 
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have  held  up  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario bill  and,  if  so,  is  it  the  government's 
intention  to  proceed  with  the  bill  at  this 
session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr,  Speaker,  these  mat- 
ters are  still  under  consideration  and  the  bill 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  normal  course  of 
the  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  the  Prime  Minister  a  supple- 
mentary question? 

These  pohcy  issues  obviously  have  some 
great  relevance  to  the  discussion  of  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  University 
AfiFairs.  Is  there  any  hope  that  we  will  have 
a  reply  prior  to  the  introduction  of  those 
estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  had  not  thought  of  it 
exactly  in  terms  of  the  estimates  of  that 
department,  but  I  note  your  remark. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  ( Minister  of  Labour ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke 
( Mr.  Braithwaite )  asked  a  question  of  me  on 
Friday  last,  in  reference  to  a  coroner's  jury 
investigation  of  the  death  of  a  Paul  Coulson. 

In  connection  with  that  question  I  would 
advise  that  this  particular  matter  does  not 
fall  within  the  ambit  of  The  Department  of 
Labour.  The  Planning  Act  gives  municipah- 
ties  the  authority  to  pass  bylaws  governing 
standards  of  maintenance  and  occupancy,  and 
it  can  be  dealt  with  under  such  bylaws. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order;  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion: 
Resolved: 

That  this  House  approves  the  proposal, 
expressed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  government  convene  a  "Confed- 
eration of  tomorrow  conference"  and  the 
proposed  amendment  thereto. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  moved  the  adjournment  of 
this  debate  on  Friday,  I  had  completed  the 
principal  part  of  my  remarks  having  to  do 
with  our  constitution. 

There  are,  of  course,  I  believe,  other 
matters  which  rank  at  least  on  a  par  with 
the  constitution  when  we  are  thinking  of 
our  Confederation  and  our  nationhood.  There 
are,  for  example,  all  those  practices  and 
conventions  which  are  necessary  to  make  a 


constitution  work,  and  important  among 
these,  I  feel,  are  the  inter-govemmental 
financial  arrangements  which  the  member  for 
York  South  once  described  as  the  "warp  and 
woof"  of  Confederation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  sources  of  revenue 
should  be  distributed  within  a  constitutional 
document  and  that  all  arrangements  possible 
should  be  open  for  a  flexible  inter-govem- 
mental financial  system.  The  possibilities  of 
tax  sharing,  of  cost  sharing  and  of  subven- 
tions is  necessary,  I  believe,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  a  precise  balance 
between  the  relative  responsibihties  of  the 
different  levels  of  government. 

We  have  observed  that  these  inter-govem- 
mental transfers  have  been  really  the  com- 
pensating factor,  or  almost  the  balance  wheel 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  escape  valve 
which  has  made  the  constitution  workable 
during  the  past  100  years,  and  which  will 
have  to  embrace  further  changes  to  make  it 
continue  to  be  workable. 

I  was  pleased  last  November  when  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  government  agreed 
that  the  provinces  would  assume  a  few  addi- 
tional percentage  points  of  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax,  and  also  greater  respon- 
sibilities in  the  field  of  education,  leaving 
the  federal  government's  participation  in  edu- 
cation related  only  to  certain  aspects  of  man- 
power development  and  support  of  research. 

One  could  but  hope  that  the  federal 
government  would  adopt  a  dynamic  scientific 
policy,  a  truly  imaginative  one  for  Canada 
which  would  enable  them,  in  that  way,  to 
make  a  contribution  of  real  importance  to  the 
excellence  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  the  quality  of  Canadian  life  and, 
indeed,  to  economic  growth. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  not  planned  in  the 
impending  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference to  discuss  financial  matters,  at  least 
in  terms  of  bargaining  between  the  provinces 
and  the  government  of  Canada— and  I  believe 
that  is  good.  Yet  in  all  our  discussions,  we 
can  never  overlook  finance  and  inter-govem- 
mental financial  arrangements. 

At  one  time,  when  I  was  a  civil  servant  at 
Ottawa  in  the  immediate  postwar  years,  I 
became  very  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
conditional  grants,  or  shared  cost  pro- 
grammes, as  being  a  means  of  centralizing 
the  power  of  govemment  in  Canada.  I  have 
now  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  confidence  which 
I  had  in  the  value  of  conditional  grant  pro- 
grammes. I  believe  they  have  done  great 
damage  to  the  relations  between  Parliament 
and  the  province  of  Quebec  in  particular. 
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I  would  hope  that  when  the  next  set  of 
financial  arrangements  are  to  be  negotiated 
between  Canada  and  its  provinces,  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  will  undertake  to  opt  out  of 
the  estabhshed  conditional  grant  programmes, 
such  as  The  Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnos- 
tic Services  Act,  and  the  other  ones  that  the 
present  jargon  refers  to  as  being  "established 
programmes,"  if  they  would  opt  out,  of 
course,  only  on  terms  of  the  provision  of 
suflBcient  tax  room  to  make  it  certain  that 
this  province  could  continue  to  finance  and 
expand  those  programmes. 

I  would  hope  that  any  new  arrangements, 
any  new  constitutional  practices  which  may 
be  developed  will  make  sure  that  in  the 
future  as  it  was  in  the  past,  the  federal 
government  should  not  enter  into  conditional 
grant  programmes  in  fields  of  provincial 
jurisdiction  unless  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  a  majority  of  the  provinces,  representing 
a  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favour  of  that 
particular  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  aspirations  for  our  nation 
and  its  people  will  be  as  varied  as  there 
are  members  here  and,  indeed,  as  there  are 
Canadians.  My  hopes  for  the  future  would 
be  very  much  related  to  tremendously  ex- 
panded programmes  of  science— programmes 
for  the  support  of  the  arts  and  programmes 
of  education  generally.  Others  will  have 
difFerent  ideas. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  weeks  and  months 
and,  indeed,  years,  people  will  think  of  the 
future  and  think  of  what  it  is  that  they  hope 
we,  as  Canadians,  can  and  should  achieve.  I 
hope  our  ideas  will  be  very  large  ones,  drawn 
on  very  large  canvases. 

One  area  which  I  believe  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick),  touched  on 
earlier  in  this  debate  and  which  seems  to  be 
of  great  importance,  is  the  planning  of  the 
land  use  of  the  future.  We  need  to  adopt 
some  quite  new  programmes  to  ensure  that, 
as  the  population  of  this  southern  portion  of 
the  province  continues  to  grow,  Ontario  re- 
mains a  green  and  pleasant  land  and  that  we 
leave  that  as  a  certain  heritage  to  our  children 
and  to  our  children's  children. 

In  the  whole  process  of  our  development, 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  arrange  our 
aflFairs  with  sufficient  wit,  that  we  can  ration 
the  scant  resources  available  to  us  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  are 
made  available  for  the  industrial  infrastruc- 
ture, for  our  roads;  our  hospitals;  our  schools, 
and  all  those  things  necessary  to  Canada  of 
the  future,  and  still  not  find  it  necessary  so  to 
tax  people  that  they  are  unable  to  care  for 


and  plan  for  their  own  futures  and  their  own 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  always  be  impos- 
ing burdens  of  taxation  to  meet  all  the  chal- 
lenges and  all  the  aspirations  which  we  have. 
The  one  level  of  govermnent  which  seems  to 
have  the  most  tax  room  available  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  The  tax  structure  com- 
mittee has  estimated  that  it  could  discharge 
its  current  responsibilities  and,  at  current 
rates  of  taxation,  in  1969  or  1970  find  itself 
in  a  position  of  budgetary  surplus. 

We  cannot  have  a  system  with  surpluses 
occurring  at  one  level  of  government  when  at 
another  level  of  government  the  province  and 
its  municipalities  there  are  net  deficits  even 
though  the  burden  of  taxation  is  perhaps 
screwed  on  as  tightly  as  it  can  be.  It  is  very 
important  that  our  discussions  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  bring  about  a  rationalization 
of  the  burden  of  deficits  and  taxation.  It  may 
be  that  this  would  be  the  greatest  thing  we 
could  contribute  to  the  next  five  years  and  to 
the  next  decade,  beyond  which  perhaps  we 
cannot  look. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  support  the 
government  which  has  introduced  this  motion. 
It  provides  for  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
long  and  complex  process  which  every  federa- 
tion involves  a  long  and  complex  process  of 
the  relationships  between  its  parts.  If  the 
relationships  between  the  parts  of  this  federa- 
tion were  easily  forged,  hammered  out  and 
reshaped,  then  we  would  have  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  "Do  we  need  a  federa- 
tion at  all,  or  should  we  not  be  a  unitary 
state?" 

The  only  reason  we  are  a  federation  is  be- 
cause   there    are    these    difficulties,    and    we 
should  accept  them,  and  recognize  them,  and        I 
not  expect  them  ever  to  disappear  or  go  away        ' 
as  a  result  of  any  planning  based  on  the  wit 
of  man.    I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
motion  will  be  adopted  unanimously  in  this 
House.    I  would  hope,  too,  that  the  leader  of        ' 
the  Opposition  would  reconsider  his  amend- 
ment,  which    is    rather   wishy-washy    in    any 
event,   and   withdraw   it,   showing  the   same 
ability  to  rethink  on  the  basis  of  new  facts 
that  was  shown  by  the  hon.  member  for  York       ' 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  when  he  changed  his        ; 
position  on  that  matter.  ] 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   welcome   this   opportunity   to   support  the 

resolution  and  to  compliment  the  hon.  Prime  ■ 

Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  for  taking  the  initiative  ' 

and  proposing  this  new  approach  to  deal  with  j 

this  nation's  constitutional  difficulties.  | 
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I  have  enjoyed  greatly  the  various  speeches 
by  the  hon.  members.  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  the  broader  aspect  of  the  resolution 
because  I  really  feel  it  has  been  very  well 
debated.  But  rather,  I  intend  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  question  of  our  national  capi- 
tal which  was  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Racine),  and  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  one  of  the  background  papers  writ- 
ten by  Professor  D.  C.  Rowat,  and  compiled 
by  the  committee  on  Confederation. 

From  the  speech  of  my  friend  from  Ottawa 
East,  it  is  not  too  clear  just  what  he  has  in 
mind,  since  his  remarks  consisted  very  largely 
of  a  series  of  quotations  from  Professor 
Rowat's  article  together  with  comments  from 
such  other  unbiased  sources  as  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  and  the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

The  hon.  member  began  by  suggesting  that 
our  Prime  Minister  has  no  business  in  calling 
a  conference  on  Confederation  and  concluded 
by  suggesting  that  Ontario  should  sacrifice  a 
part  of  her  great  territory  to  form  a  new 
national  capital— or  perhaps,  as  he  suggested, 
an  eleventh  province.  This  action  would,  I 
suggest,  be  reason  enough  in  itself  for  the 
type  of  discussion  which  the  Prime  Minister 
has  proposed. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
opposing  the  proposal  for  a  federal  capital 
territory  at  this  time. 

The  paper  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  quoted  at  such  length  is,  of 
course,  nothing  more  or  less  than  one  man's 
contribution  to  the  arguments  which  have 
been  presented  from  time  to  time  both  for 
and  against  a  federal  capital  territory  for 
Canada. 

This  paper  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
committee  on  Confederation  and  this  com- 
mittee has  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  its 
conclusions.  The  committee  may  eventually 
offer  advice  to  the  government  and  make 
recommendations  to  it  with  respect  to  this 
particular  area  of  discussion.  If  this  happens, 
I  know  that  the  government  of  Ontario  will 
give  very  careful  consideration  to  the  com- 
mittee's views. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  endorse  the  position  taken  by  our 
Prime  Minister  on  January  10  of  this  year 
when  he  stated— and  I  quote: 

Action  of  such  a  nature— that  is,  the 
estabhshment  of  a  federal  district  capital 
territory— would  never  be  entertained  by 
the  present  government  of  this  province 
without  the  fullest  investigation  of  all  the 
factors  involved  and  without  adequate  con- 


sultation with  the  appropriate  authorities 
at  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
levels.  The  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
area  would  be  of  particular  concern  if  any 
such  change  were  ever  contemplated.  A 
division  of  this  kind  is  not  one  to  be 
reached  unilaterally. 

I  know  that  this  statement  was  welcomed 
by  the  constituents  of  Carleton.  The  county 
of  Carleton  has  been  represented  in  the 
Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  and  Ontario 
since  1798.  It  has  a  long  and  proud  history, 
and  I  share  with  the  residents  of  that  area 
pride  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  govern 
themselves  in  future  in  cooperation  with  the 
government  of  Ontario  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  I  agree  with  them  that  withdrawal 
from  the  province  of  Ontario  might  well 
result  in  their  becoming  another  national 
political  football  similar  to  our  armed  forces. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  academic 
or  doctrinaire  approach  to  this  problem  must 
be  avoided.  The  practical  alternative  is  the 
development  of  a  regional  form  of  govern- 
ment within  this  province,  which  will  in  no 
way  prejudice  the  adoption  of  a  compre- 
hensive metropolitan  form  of  government 
for  the  entire  national  region  at  a  later 
date. 

The  regional  government  I  have  mentioned 
concerns  only  our  Ontario  municipalities. 
These  individual  municipalities  would  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  serv- 
ices they  have  provided  in  the  past.  The 
regional  council  would  be  responsible  for 
those  functions  on  which  regional  growth  and 
stability  depend.  The  need  to  maintain  the 
vitality  of  the  local  councils  must  be  a  prime 
consideration  in  the  allocation  of  functions 
to  the  regional  council. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
planning  along  the  lines  outlined  above  is 
now  going  forward. 

I  understand  also  that  Premier  Daniel 
Johnson  of  Quebec  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
national  capital  region,  provided  that  Quebec 
continues  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  full  rights 
over  its  own  territory.  Presumably  then,  he  is 
also  considering  some  form  of  regional  gov- 
ernment for  the  Quebec  portion  of  the  capital 
area. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident 
that  the  present  government  of  Ontario  will 
not  implement  any  plan  which  does  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  those  citizens  directly 
concerned. 
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Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honour  for  me,  as  the  only 
woman  member  of  this  chamber,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  this  historic  de- 
bate. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Prime  Minister 
for  bringing  forward  this  resolution  on  Con- 
federation. While  it  may  be  true  that  none 
of  the  founding  members  of  Confederation 
were  women,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1867,  the  year  Canada  was  born,  the  first 
woman  household  petition,  and  the  first 
mixed  petition  from  men  and  women,  took 
place  in  England. 

Since  women  in  Canada  did  not  receive 
the  vote  until  May  24,  1918,  and  on  April 
12,  1917  in  Ontario,  our  role  in  creating 
Confederation,  in  the  legislative  sense,  can 
probably  be  dismissed  as  relatively  insig- 
nificant, but  since  we  have  received  the  fran- 
chise, and  particularly  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War,  the  role  of  women  in  the 
affairs  of  our  country,  has  greatly  increased. 

Today,  women  as  a  group  are  no  longer 
content  to  accept  Charles  Kingsley's  famous 
statement:  "Be  good  sweet  maid,  and  let  who 
will,  be  clever." 

Today  we  have  a  major  stake  in  Confedera- 
tion, economically  as  well  as  politically,  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  as  in  the 
past,  and  see  the  future  of  our  country  de- 
cided only  by  the  male  population. 

The  status  of  women  has  changed  con- 
siderably since  1867.  This  is  reflected  in 
various  women's  organizations,  which  in 
Canada  now  number  in  membership,  some 
1.5  million. 

More  women  are  finding  their  places  in 
the  top  echelons  of  business,  government  and 
politics,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  80 
per  cent  of  every  consumer  dollar  is  spent 
by  women  which  illustrates  the  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  female  population. 

I  mention  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
1  can  assure  you  the  views  of  women  will 
not  go  unheard  in  any  future  debate  on 
Confederation. 

I  am  sure  all  women  would  want  me  to 
support  this  resolution,  which  is  the  first 
constructive  proposal  made  in  charting  a 
new  direction  for  Confederation  and  for  the 
Canadian  people. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  brief  comment  in  no  way 
reflects  my  deep  concern  regarding  this 
resolution  on  the  Confederation  conference. 

I  feel  sure  that  every  women  in  Ontario, 
indeed  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  joins  me  in 
strong  support  of  the  Prime  Minister's  leader- 


ship in  this,  the  most  important  project  of 
our  Centennial  year. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honour  for  me  to  take 
a  small  part  in  the  resolution  now  under 
discussion— that  this  House  approves  the 
proposal  expressed  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  that  the  government  convene  a 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated  and  the 
resolution  will  be  carried,  I  shall  speak  solely 
in  terms  of  the  third  Canada  which  looks  for 
formal  recognition  of  their  contribution. 

As  one  of  the  few  members  in  this  hon. 
House  not  of  either  French  or  British 
ancestry,  but  one  whose  parents  have  had  a 
great  stake  in  making  this  Canada  of  ours  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  as  a  member  of  that 
group  referred  to,  in  the  1961  census,  as 
"those  of  other  ethnic  origins." 

My  dad  left  his  native  Poland  as  a  teen- 
ager, well  before  the  turn  of  this  century. 
My  mother  left  that  part  of  Europe  now 
known  as  the  Ukraine,  as  a  frightened  young 
girl  still  in  her  teens.  The  two  met  in  ^ 
Canada,  married  and  raised  a  family  of  five. 
Canada  was  the  country  of  their  choice.  They 
could  have  selected  other  countries  in  this 
wide  world,  but  preferred  this  land  as  a 
land  with  a  future.  i 

I  was  bom  in  Canada,  right  in  my  own  i 

riding,  the  riding  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
represent  for  eight  years  to  date.  My  wife 
was  bom  in  this  country.  All  five  of  our 
children  are  Canadian  born,  yet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
too  often  we  are  not  referred  to  as  Canadians, 
but  as  hyphenated  Canadians. 

May  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mother         \ 
and  dad  are  just  as  Canadian  as  any  of  us 
gathered  here  today  taking  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion.   They  have  made  their  contribution  ; 
and,  God  willing,  will  continue  to  contribute  ' 
until  the  day  when  the  Divine  One  calls  for 
them.                                                                                ; 

All   peoples,   regardless   of  their  ancestry,         \ 
have  had  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  develop-  * 

ment— economic,  social  and  political— of  this         j 
great  nation.   No  one  people  should  lay  claim         I 
to  the  idea  that  they  alone  are  responsible         I 
for  the  benefits  we  enjoy  in  this,  our  native 
land.  ;; 

It   has   been   the   combined   efforts   of  the  i 

English,  French,  Irish,  Scottish,  the  Austrian,  I 
the  Belgian,  the  Czech,  the  Slovak,  the  Dan-  J. 
ish,  the  Finnish,  the  German,  the  Greek,  the  ^ 
Hungarian,   the   Icelandic,   the   Netherlander,         '}; 
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the  Italian,  the  Jewish,  the  Lithuanian,  the 
Russian,  the  Polish,  the  Roumanian,  the  Nor- 
wegian the  Swedish,  the  Ukrainian,  the 
Yugoslav,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the 
Negro,  the  native  Indian  and  the  Eskimo. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  many  others  whose 
origin  I  have  not  mentioned,  they  have  come 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  and  have 
assisted  in  building  this  into  the  fine  country 
it  is,  and  will  continue  to  build  it  into  a  much 
finer  country  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  this, 
our  home,  was  built  by  the  British  and  the 
French.  May  I  just  for  the  sake  of  making 
my  point,  say  that  the  home  called  Canada  is 
made  of  stone  and  wood.  The  wood  called 
the  French  and  the  stone,  British,  or  vice 
versa;  with  wood  and  stone  a  good  substan- 
tial home  was  built. 

Let  us  look  at  the  peoples  from  the  other 
nations,  for  example  the  Austrians  or  the  Bel- 
gians, as  the  windows  in  that  home.  Is  not 
that  home  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
when  there  is  a  window  to  let  in  the  light 
and  the  air?  The  other  national  groups  also 
may  be  referred  to  as  windows.  The  furnish- 
ings and  the  fittings  that  make  up  the  home, 
Canada,  would  likewise  be  referred  to  as 
being  of  other  national  groups.  The  combi- 
nation of  all  have  made  a  home,  a  very  fine 
home  for  us;  a  home  with  many  windows  to 
let  in  the  light  and  culture  of  many  peoples; 
a  home  with  furniture  and  so  forth,  to  make 
that  home  more  comfortable,  more  liveable, 
more  practical   and  more   enjoyable. 

According  to  the  1961  census  figures,  Can- 
ada's population  is  recorded  at  a  little  over 
18  million,  made  up  of  approximately  eight 
million  persons  of  British  origin— or  43  per 
cent  of  the  population;  5.5  million  persons  of 
French  origin  or  30  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  4.7  millions  of  persons  of  other 
ethnic  origin,  or  25.75  per  cent  of  Canada's 
population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statistics  are  six  years 
old.  Were  we  to  update  them  today,  you 
would  have  to  admit  that  at  least  30  per  cent 
or  approximately  one  out  of  every  three  per- 
sons in  Canada  today,  is  neither  British  nor 
French.  Of  Ontario's  6.25  million  people,  3.7 
million,  or  59  per  cent,  are  of  British  origin, 
647,000,  or  10  per  cent,  are  of  French  origin, 
while  1.8  million,  or  30  per  cent,  are  of  other 
ethnic  origins. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto,  according  to  the  same  sta- 
tistics—the 1961  census— 64  per  cent  of  the 
population    of    1,800,000    is    of    British    or 


French  combined,  whereas  36  per  cent  is  of 
other  ethnic  origin.  To  become  very  specific, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  riding  of  Windsor-Walker- 
ville,  with  a  population  of  63,650  according 
to  the  same  census  figures,  lists  42  per  cent 
British,  17  per  cent  French  and  the  balance 
of  25,430,  or  41  per  cent,  of  other  ethnic 
origin— Italian,  German,  Polish,  Ukrainian, 
Asiatic,  Russian  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  of  ethnic  origins 
compose  47.88  per  cent  of  Manitoba's  popu- 
lation, while  the  British  are  but  43  per  cent. 
In  Saskatchewan,  they  compose  53  per  cent 
whereas  the  British  is  40  per  cent.  In  Alberta, 
they  compose  48  per  cent  of  the  population, 
while  the  British  is  only  45  per  cent. 

You  can  readily  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
non-British  group,  the  other  ethnic  body,  are 
in  great  number  in  tlie  prairie  provinces. 

It  is  these  people  who  have  developed  the 
west  and  who  have  contributed  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  a  few  of  the 
ethnic  groups  and  have  tried  to  point  out  the 
contributions  they  have  made.  Can  we  forget 
Austria's  contribution  to  Canada  of  Dr.  Hans 
Selye?  Can  one  forget  the  Chinese  and  the 
gold  rush  days  in  British  Columbia— 1858, 
and  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way? Can  one  forget  Dr.  Douglas  Jung,  the 
first  Canadian  of  Chinese  origin  to  become 
an  MP  in  1957? 

One  cannot  help  but  note  Stefan  B.  Roman 
of  Toronto  as  an  example  of  a  Canadian  of 
Slovac  origin  and  his  success  in  the  business 
world.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  Dane  to  set  foot 
on  Canadian  soil  was  Captain  Jens  Munck, 
who  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay, 
now  Churchill,  Manitoba,  in  1619,  while  try- 
ing to  find  the  northwest  passage  to  China. 

Can  one  forget  the  loyalty  of  the  Dutch 
who  fled  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
during  the  American  revolution?  Many  Dutch 
names  appear  among  the  lists  of  the  united 
empire  loyalists  who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada.  How 
about  one  of  Canada's  first  important  painters 
who  depicted  life  among  the  Indians  and 
Quebec  farmers,  Cornelius  Krieghoff?  How 
about  the  worthy  contributions  in  education 
of  the  Dutch,  Egerton  Ryerson? 

How  would  the  Welland  canal  have  been 
constructed  had  it  not  been  for  the  Finnish 
people  in  1829?  Back  in  1715,  Mr.  Speaker, 
312  Germans  founded  a  settlement  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  settlement  now  known  as  Lunen- 
burg. At  that  time,  Halifax,  the  first  major 
British  settlement  in  what  was  later  to  become 
Canada,  was  only  one  year  old.   The  German 
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settlement  in  Canada  is  almost  as  old  as  that 
of  the  British. 

Think  of  the  Mennonites,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  and  Waterloo  county.  Think  of  Sir 
Adam  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Hydro  Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  Think  of  John 
Deutsch,  chairman  of  the  economic  council  of 
Canada.  The  contributions  these  people  have 
made  are  much  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Today  people  of  German  origin  form  the 
largest  ethnic  group  in  Canada  after  the 
British  and  the  French.  There  are  a  little  over 
one  million  or  5.75  per  cent  of  people  of 
German  extraction,  according  to  the  1961 
census. 

Few  of  these  people  ever  thought  of  them- 
selves as  making  a  specifically  German  con- 
tribution. They  have  regarded  themselves  as 
Canadians  playing  their  part  in  the  life  of 
their  nation.  It  can  be  expected  that  the 
thousands  who  have  come  to  this  country  in 
recent  years  will  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  preceded  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of  Kaposvar,  the 
first  Hungarian  settlement  in  Saskatchewan, 
celebrates  its  81st  anniversary  this  year.  The 
tremendous  development  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  British  Columbia  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  1956  migration  to  Canada  of  300 
students  and  30  professors  of  the  forestry 
faculty   of   Sofron    University   in   Hungary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  think  of  the  contributions  of 
the  Icelanders  and  their  established  colony 
at  Gimli,  Manitoba,  in  1875.  Gimli  even 
today,  is  about  75  per  cent  of  Icelandic 
origin.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  is  one  name  that  comes  to  my 
mind  when  I  think  of  an  Icelander. 

The  Indian  people  of  Canada:  How  can 
one  ever  speak  or  think  of  Canada  without 
bringing  to  bear  the  fact  that  before  Cartier 
in  1534  there  were  200,000  people  already 
here?  A  combination  of  war,  disease,  famine, 
social  integration,  led  to  a  steady  decline  in 
the  Indian  population,  so  that  by  1900  it  was 
estimated  that  only  100,000  were  left. 

However,  this  trend  reversed  itself  and  it  is 
said  that  they  are  now  the  fastest  growing 
ethnic  group  in  Canada.  Imagine  referring 
to  these  natives  as  an  ethnic  group!  Today 
they  number  over  175,000.  Today  they  may 
be  found  in  many  walks  of  life  but  still  they 
have  not  found  the  equality  of  opportunity 
in  all  parts  of  Canada.  It  has  not  been  easy 
for  them  to  integrate  into  the  great  and 
expanding  economy  with  full  rights  and 
responsibihties  of  citizenship. 


Senator  James  Gladstone,  a  member  of 
the  Blackfoot  nation,  was  honoured  by  being 
appointed  to  the  Senate,  representing  the 
Indian  peoples,  in  1958. 

In  1665,  Mr.  Speaker,  Italians  came  to 
Quebec  as  mercenaries.  Ketch  Harbour,  Nova 
Scotia,  was  founded  by  a  small  group  of 
Italians  from  Genoa  in  the  late  1700's.  In 
the  early  days  one  of  their  main  contribu- 
tions was  the  hard,  back-breaking  labour 
whicl^  they  put  into  building  railways,  roads, 
canals,  sewers,  harbour  installations  and  other 
construction  projects  which  transformed 
Canada  from  a  vast  wilderness  into  a  modern 
industrial  nation.  Today  their  contributions 
to  the  arts,  sciences,  industry  and  culture,  as 
well  as  political-social  and  esthetic  life  of 
Canada,  are  too  numerous  to  list  or  to  do 
justice  to. 

I  can  readily  recall  such  names  as 
Franchescini,  Catelli,  Gattuso,  Niosi,  Faludi, 
Martini,  Badanai,  Macalusso;  yes,  but  who 
can  forget  B.C.'s  Phillip  Gagliardi? 

The  first  Jews  to  make  their  homes  here 
permanently  came  in  1759  with  tlie  army  of 
General  Amlierst,  commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America.  By  the  year  1807, 
Ezekiel  Hart  was  elected  to  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Lower  Canada  to  represent  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec. 

The  energetic  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
these  people  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
young  country.  From  the  very  beginning 
they  took  an  active  part  in  community  life. 
They  formed,  as  the  Right  Honourable  Vin- 
cent Massey  once  remarked,  "a  fruitful  and 
fertilizing  strain  in  Canadian  life."  Their  con- 
tributions to  music,  entertainment,  writing, 
drawing,  the  professions,  industry,  trade,  com- 
merce, and  public  life,  are  a  legend. 

Senator  David  Croll's  name  stands  out  for 
me,  as  he  was  once  the  mayor  of  the  fine 
city  of  Windsor  and  also  the  Liberal  member 
to  the  Legislature  from  the  riding  I  have  the 
honour  and  privilege  to  represent,  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

The  Negro,  though  small  in  number,  has 
in  an  unobtrusive  way  contributed  continually 
to  the  culture  of  this  country.  As  early  as  1628 
they  settled  in  Canada,  but  it  was  not  until 
1833,  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  Empire,  that  their  numbers  increased. 

Just  prior  to  the  American  civil  war,  an 
estimated  50,000  of  their  number  called  this 
land  their  home.  Their  numbers  in  the  skilled 
and  professional  classes  is  continually  increas- 
ing. The  city  of  Windsor  has  had  an  alder- 
man for  many  years.  Dr.  Roy  Perry.  Dr.  H. 
D.  Taylor  had  been  a  member  of  the  board 
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of  education  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  James  Watson  is  presently  the  solicitor 
of  the  city  of  Windsor.  How  can  one  forget 
the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke, 
Mr.  Len  Braitliwaite? 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  of  Polish  descent,  I 
shall  make  mention  of  the  contributions  of 
these  people  to  this  land  of  ours.  May  I  men- 
tion that  small  groups  of  Polish  people  found 
their  way  to  Canada  as  early  as  1776.  Many 
of  these  people  came  because  of  the  political 
upheavals  in  Europe.  Some  came  as  political 
refugees  seeking  asylum.  This  first  small 
group  were  mainly  from  the  well-educated 
classes  and  as  a  result  were  readily  absorbed 
into  the  community  of  the  day. 

About  1850,  economic  reasons  became  the 
prime  cause  for  their  immigration.  Some  of 
these,  as  peasant  farmers  from  the  Prussian- 
occupied  sections  of  Poland,  founded  the  first 
Polish  settlement  in  Ontario  about  1865,  at 
Wilno,  in  Renfrew  county— an  area  now  rep- 
resented by  one  of  their  own,  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South,  Paul  Yakabuski. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  the  number  of 
people  of  Polish  origin  increased  and  in  1961, 
the  total  was  323,517.  As  a  group,  the  Polish 
people  in  Canada  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  both  agriculture  and  industry. 
They  contributed  their  energy,  skill  and  faith 
in  the  future,  to  the  development  of  the  vast 
areas  of  the  west.  Many  of  the  descendants 
of  those  who  helped  open  up  the  country  are 
still  on  the  land  today. 

Others  were  joined  by  large  numbers  of 
new  immigrants  and  were  drawn  to  the  in- 
dustrial centres  of  the  east.  There  are  many 
now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  products  and  transportation  equipment, 
as  well  as  in  lighter  industry.  Their  labour, 
technical  skill  and  engineering  skill  are  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  country's  industrial 
growth. 

How  can  one  forget  the  contributions  of 
Sir  Casimir  Gzowski,  who  arrived  in  Canada 
in  1841,  and  his  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  from  Toronto  to  Samia  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  international  bridge  between 
Fort  Erie  and  Buffalo? 

How  can  one  forget  Kierzkowski's  election 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1867,  Globen- 
skys  in  1875,  Dr.  Stanley  Haidasz  in  1957? 
Dr.  Haidasz  served  with  distinction  as  parlia- 
mentary assistant  to  the  hon.  Paul  Martin, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

In  the  provincial  field,  there  are  Ruzycki  in 
Alberta  and  Yakabuski  in  Ontario,  just  to 
mention  two  names. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Lord  Selkirk's  colonists  in  the 
Red  River  valley  in  1812  included  Swedes. 
By  1870,  the  Swedish  Church  in  Canada  was 
founded  in  Winnipeg  and  that  city  became 
the  first  concentration  point  of  Swedish  popu- 
lation, and  the  transit  point  for  new  arrivals. 
The  strong  physique  of  the  early  peoples, 
along  with  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a 
natural  liking  for  the  forests,  enabled  them  to 
make  an  important  contribution  as  farmers 
and  lumbermen. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
come  to  the  Ukrainians.  It  is  76  years  since 
the  arrival  of  Ivan  Pylypiw  and  Vasyl  Elyniak, 
clad  in  sheep  skin,  who  stepped  off  the  gang- 
plank in  Montreal  and  onto  Canadian  soil. 
Since  that  September  7,  1891,  these  two 
peasants  trail-blazed  the  way  for  472,000 
peoi3le  of  their  own  ethnic  origin.  The 
pioneers  only  knew  hard  work. 

Handicapped  as  they  were  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  a  wide 
difference  in  the  farming  methods  here  com- 
pared with  eastern  Europe,  and  insufficient 
capital,  they  were  able  to  overcome  these 
many  hardships  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
others  who  followed.  Their  staunch  hearts, 
determination  and  courage  transformed  the 
wilderness  of  the  prairies  into  the  great  area 
we  know  today. 

These  settlers  brought  with  them,  their 
heritage  and  left  their  mark  on  Canada. 
Ukrainian  culture  is  rich  with  poetry,  song 
and  dance.  Ukrainian  culinary  art  and  needle- 
work is  well  known  to  all  nationalities.  Today, 
there  are  34  Ukrainian  newspapers  being  pub- 
lished in  Canada.  It  can  rightly  be  said  that 
the  opening  of  the  west,  its  settlement  and 
development,  are  closely  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  this  Ukrainian  group. 

Perseverance,  resourcefulness,  and  desperate 
hard  work  were  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  these  people.  Today,  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  agricultural  scientists  in 
Canada  are  of  Ukrainian  descent.  However, 
agriculture  was  not  the  only  pursuit  at  which 
these  people  achieved  success. 

From  1913  to  the  end  of  1959,  63  mem- 
bers of  Ukrainian  origin  have  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  provincial  Legis- 
latures. At  first,  they  had  much  to  learn 
about  the  concepts  of  democracy  and  respon- 
sible government,  but  with  help  and  guid- 
ance they  gradually  grasped  the  principles 
behind  democratic  government. 

In  1959,  there  were  six  members  of 
Ukrainian  origin  in  the  Alberta  Legislature, 
four     in     Saskatchewan,     six     in     Manitoba, 
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and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  (Mr.  Yarenko)  in  Ontario. 

In  1959,  there  were  five  Ukrainians  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  including  the  hon. 
Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour.  Senator 
Paul  Yuzyk  remains  the  only  Ukrainian 
Senator  when,  not  too  long  ago.  Senators 
Wall  and  Hnatyshyn  also  held  that  high 
honour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contributions  to  the 
Canada  of  today  by  so  many  peoples  of 
this,  and  other  ethnic  origins,  is  very  well 
known  by  all  of  us. 

At  one  of  the  very  first  political  meetings 
ever  held  by  an  ethnic  group  in  the  1900's 
in  western  Canada,  a  resolution  was  passed 
which  read  in  part.    I  quote: 

Resolved  that  we  are  proud  of  the 
country  of  our  birth  and  desire  to  keep 
before  us  its  highest  ideals.  We  recog- 
nize that  in  this,  our  adopted  country,  we 
citizens  are  accorded  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Canadian  citizenship  and  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  work  in 
harmony  with  all  our  fellow  citizens  to 
build  up  a  united  and  a  prosperous  nation, 
without  distinction  of  race  and  creed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  in  1913.  We  hope  that 
the  same  precepts,  or  same  thinking,  holds 
true  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  so  many  numbers  of  new  Canadians 
have  come  to  our  shores  within  recent  years, 
we  would  have  to  build  at  least  one  new 
university  in  Ontario.  12.4  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  new  Canadians  went  into  the  professional 
field;  12.6  per  cent  went  into  the  service 
trades;  13.6  per  cent  went  into  clerical  sales; 
14.1  per  cent  went  into  farming,  and  22.3 
per  cent  went  into  manufacturing  trades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  contribu- 
tions these  people  have  made  in  the  labour 
fields. 

The  idea  of  Canada  having  a  dual  nature 
arouses  fears  among  many  people  of  other 
ethnic  groups.  They  ask  if  they,  even  though 
in  the  majority  in  some  provinces,  are  to  be 
considered  second  class  citizens.  Should  not 
they  be  considered  equal  citizens?  They  fear 
that  they  might  be  forgotten  in  the  develop- 
ing dialogue  between  Canadians  of  French 
and  British  origin. 

These  ethnic  groups  should  continue  to  be 
a  unifying  force,  a  cementing  force  in  the 
Confederation  of  Canada.  Canada  is  not  a 
product  of  any  or  two  groups  but  a  result 
of  the  contributions  and  the  solidifying  forces 
of  all  peoples. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  peoples  of  other  ethnic 
origin  on  this  the  year  of  Canada's  Centennial 
would  like  to  be  included  and  will  cooperate 
with  the  Canadians  of  British  and  French 
extraction  to  develop  and  further  the  good 
life  in  Canada,  to  promote  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Confederation  is  based  and 
to  help  develop  further  a  Canadian  identity 
and  to  strengthen  Canadian  unity,  and  they 
hope  to  be  considered  in  any  future  deliber- 
ations. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  debate  on  this  resolution,  that  this 
House  approves  the  proposal  expressed  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  the  govern- 
ment convene  a  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference,  so  that  I  may  add  my  voice  in 
support  of  this  resolution  which  I  believe  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  today.  I  believe 
this  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting the  historic  riding  of  Kingston  and 
the  Islands,  the  home  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  who  is  considered  by  all  Canadians 
as  the  chief  architect  of  Confederation  and 
the  man  who  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  founding  of  our  country  100  years  ago. 

Our  city  has  adopted  as  our  Centennial 
motto,  "Kingston,  where  the  Confederation 
dream  began".  We  in  Kingston  are  proud  of 
this  motto  and  of  our  heritage.  We  are  proud 
of  our  history  and  we  are  proud  to  have 
played  such  an  important  part  in  Canada's 
early  beginnings. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  privileged  to  stand 
here  this  afternoon  as  we  are  about  to  begin 
our  second  century  and  reafiBrm  my  faith  in 
this  country,  to  support  my  Prime  Minister  in 
his  resolution,  and  to  suggest  to  him  that  the 
city  of  Kingston,  this  home  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  this  historic  city  where  the  Con- 
federation dream  began,  would  be  a  very 
appropriate  place  to  hold  this  first  meeting  of 
the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference. 

It  could  be  held  in  our  city  memorial  hall 
where  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  started  his 
political  career.  I  am  sure  that  such  an 
atmosphere  would  prove  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  would  participate  and  would  assuredly 
contribute  to  the  success  of  this  most 
important  conference. 

There  are  some  who  may  say  tliat  I  want 
tliis  down  in  Kingston  because  I  represent 
that  area,  and  to  some  extent  that  is  true. 
However,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a 
most  important  conference  and  that  it  needs 
everything  going  for  it  that  it  can  get.    I  am 
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sure  that  all  those  who  participate  in  it 
would  be  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  they 
would  receive  in  Kingston. 

The  old  memorial  hall,  the  Confederation 
park,  old  Fort  Henry,  and  the  many  other 
historic  places  of  significant  value  in  our 
history  would,  I  think,  have  an  important 
bearing  on  this  atmosphere  and  would,  I 
hope,  make  for  a  very  successful  conference. 
That  is  the  most  important  reason  why  I 
would  like  to  see  this  meeting  held  in  the 
historic  city  of  Kingston. 

Secondly,  the  present  federal  government 
apparently  does  not  desire  to  have  a  frank 
discussion  with  the  provinces  in  order  to 
study  solutions  to  the  pressing  problems  that 
have  developed  over  the  years,  where  many 
of  the  provinces  are  expressing  dissatisfaction 
as  to  their  present  role  or  status  within  the 
framework  of  our  present  constitution. 

Thirdly,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  need  to 
sit  down  and  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  try 
and  work  out  together  where  we  are  head- 
ing and  how  best  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
I  fully  realize  there  is  danger  that  we  may 
wish  to  head  in  various  directions.  Should 
we  not  then  try  and  find  out  why  and  then, 
knowing  the  reasons,  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion satisfactory  to  all  that  will  keep  us 
united,  prosperous  and  free. 

In  almost  everything  we  do,  communica- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Whether 
it  is  in  a  family,  a  group  of  individuals,  an 
organization,  a  business  or  a  government, 
where  communications  break  down,  mis- 
understandings develop,  tensions  mount,  good- 
will begins  to  disappear,  words  and  actions 
are  misinterpreted,  rumours  become  rampant 
and  differences  are  magm'fied;  all  because 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  neglected 
to  keep  open  our  lines  of  communication. 

When  this  begins  to  happen,  as  I  believe 
it  is  starting  to  happen  now,  it  is  only  solid 
common  sense  to  sit  down  and  try  to  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding  with  one  another. 
Intelligently  and  honestly  to  place  our  cards 
on  the  table  and  make  a  determined  effort 
to  resolve  our  differences  and  work  together 
for  the  betterment  of  all  Canadians  in  all 
parts  of  Canada.  In  my  humble  opinion  that 
is  the  reason  why  our  Prime  Minister  has 
placed  this  resolution  that  we  are  now  debat- 
ing on  the  order  paper. 

That  is  why  I  congratulate  him  for  it  and 
why  I  stand  witli  him  in  backing  him  100 
per  cent. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  in  Canada 
need  a  strong  federal  government,  and  I  think 


all  reasonable  and  responsible  Canadians 
share  this  view.  This  resolution  does  not 
mean  that  we  in  Ontario  are  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  provinces  at  the  expense  of 
the  federal  government.  It  could  mean  that 
we  are  concerned  with  the  way  certain  things 
are  going,  that  we  see  danger  signals  ahead 
and  that  we  think  something  should  be  done 
now  to  try  and  remedy  those  things  that  may 
be  causing  the  fire.  It  could  mean  that  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  performing  in  its  relationships  with 
the  provinces. 

We  have  asked  them,  in  all  honesty,  to  join 
in  these  discussions,  motivated  only  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  build  a  better  relationship 
between  all  parts  of  Canada  and  to  try  and 
resolve  our  differences,  whatever  they  may 
be,  in  a  sensible  and  reasonable  manner, 
inspired  by  the  same  determination,  courage 
and  faith  so  well  shown  by  our  forefathers 
100  years  ago. 

Surely  no  one  can  find  fault  with  such  a 
purpose;  a  simple  desire  on  our  part  to  reach 
a  level  of  mutual  understanding,  confidence 
and  goodwill  on  which  to  have  a  frank  dis- 
cussion on  the  problems  that  confront  us;  so 
that  concrete  steps  can  soon  be  taken  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  bonds  that  bind 
together  this  great  country  of  ours  as  we  begin 
our  second  century. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  problems 
that  confronted  our  fathers  of  Confederation 
over  100  years  ago  were  just  as  great,  or 
perhaps  even  greater,  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  They  approached  them  in  a 
spirit  of  optimism,  of  determination  and, 
above  all,  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future 
of  this  country. 

They  welded  together  people  of  various 
races  and  creeds  to  form  what  was  then 
known  as  the  dominion  of  Canada.  What  a 
wonderful  job  they  did.  Would  anyone  of  us 
want  to  live  anywhere  else?  It  has  been  my 
experience,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  has  been  the 
exj^erience  of  everyone  in  this  House,  that  no 
matter  where  you  go,  or  what  other  countries 
you  travel  through,  when  you  return  home 
you  realize  more  than  ever  that  your  own 
country  is  a  pretty  good  place  in  which  to 
live,  and  you  would  not  trade  it  for  anywhere 
else. 

Our  forefatliers'  example  should  be  a 
guiding  light  and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
at  this  time.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and 
above  all  in  a  faith  in  the  future  of  this 
country,  as  one  country  populated  by  Cana- 
dians —  not  English-Canadians,  Scots-Cana- 
dians,     French-Canadians,      Irish-Canadians, 
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Italo-Canadians,  or  any  other  type  of  Cana- 
dians, but  just  by  Canadians,  no  matter  from 
what  country  they  originated— let  us  sit  down 
and  reasonably  work  out  the  solutions  to  our 
problems  that  appear  to  be  a  constant  source 
of  irritation  between  the  various  provinces 
and  between  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
government. 

This  conference  as  proposed  by  our  Prime 
Minister  in  this  resolution  could  be  the  most 
important  single  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  many  years.  It  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  parties  in  this  House  and 
should  be  passed  unanimously  by  all  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  this  could  well  be  a  most  important 
conference.  It  could  affect  the  future  of  this 
country  in  many  ways.  But  there  is  one  thing 
lacking:  it  is  a  conference  at  which  the 
federal  government  should  be  represented  and 
it  should  be  represented  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  put  aside  any  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  who  should  or 
should  not  have  called  such  a  conference  or 
who  should  receive  credit  for  it.  The  time 
has  come  when  all  men  of  good  faith  should 
forget  political  expediency  and  do  what  they 
can  to  make  our  second  century  one  of  even 
greater  progress  and  prosperity  than  the  first. 

I  would  hope  that  Prime  Minister  Pearson 
and  his  government  would  look  at  the  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  conference  in  this 
light  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  their  full 
support.  Who  knows,  great  things  may  be 
accomplished.  And  if  Mr.  Pearson  would  like 
an  invitation  from  one  whose  only  desire  is 
that  Canada  continue  as  a  strong  united 
country  with  a  strong  central  government  and 
a  happy  prosperous  people,  then  I  would 
personally  appeal  to  him  to  throw  his  full 
weight  and  influence  behind  this  conference 
and  urge  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
forthcoming  discussions. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
entering  this  debate  on  the  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference,  I  do  so  to  support  the 
idea  of  the  conference  and  the  resolution 
before  the  House. 

The  last  speaker  talked  about  the  problems 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  Confederation  and 
he  said  that  we  should  forget  political 
expediency  and  unite  to  explore  the  possibli- 
ties  before  us— words  of  that  nature.  I  believe 
he  is  right,  but  I  beheve,  however,  that  we 
should  face  the  political  situation  as  it  exists, 
and  we  should,  without  fear  or  favour,  look 


at  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  nation  of  ours  since  the  founding 
fathers  faced  their  problems.  And  for  a  few 
moments,  I  would  like  to  go  back  and  review 
for  the  House,  the  situation  that  existed  in 
broad  outline  during  those  early  days. 

At  that  time,  I  suppose,  we  were  a  nation 
of  small  entrepreneurs.  The  personal  endeav- 
our of  the  individual  was  desperately  impor- 
tant and  group  action,  small  group  action, 
was  vital  to  the  community.  The  family  was 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  corporate  life  and 
the  family  looked  after  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  people  within  its  purview. 

It  was  unfortunate  if  a  person  did  not  have 
a  family,  that  person  was  provided  for  in  the 
alms  house;  or  they  had  what  we  would 
call  a  very  uncivilized  way  of  disposing  of 
the  poor  person  and  the  unfamilied  person 
who  was  able  to  work. 

He  often  went  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the 
community  to  determine  what  his  work  might 
be  worth  for  the  next  year.  The  community 
might  be  willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  but 
the  person  who  bid  for  him  would  also  pay  a 
certain  amount  toward  his  keep  in  return 
for  work.  In  that  way,  many  of  the  poverty 
stricken  and  the  homeless  people  were  looked 
after. 

Then,  of  course,  the  individual  looked  after 
his  own  needs  as  far  as  books  were  concerned. 
The  library  was  in  the  home.  The  individual 
looked  after  the  water  supply  and  it  was 
hardly  known  for  any  group  of  houses  to  get 
together  to  supply  their  water  in  any  com- 
munal fashion.  The  home  looked  after  the 
handicrafts,  the  simple  needs  of  the  com- 
munity as  far  as  clothing  were  concerned, 
footwear  and  most  of  the  goods  needed  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  household. 

The  corner  store  played  a  vital  function 
in  bringing  in  the  things  which  could  not  be 
produced  locally.  That  comer  store  also  often 
served  the  purpose  of  a  banker  and  a  credit 
system  was  not  unknown,  even  then.  And 
then  there  was  the  grist  mill,  and  the  black- 
smith shop,  and  the  simple  industries  that 
provided  the  things  that  the  family  could  not 
easily  provide  itself. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  an  urbanization 
of  our  whole  society  as  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned. We  are  now  living  in  large  towns  and 
cities  and  so  a  family  has  lost  much  of  its 
function.  The  welfare  function  is  taken  over, 
pretty  largely,  by  the  community.  Security  is 
now  a  function  of  all. 

The  library  is  again  a  community  function 
and  community  libraries  are  proliferating.  The 
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water  supply  is  provided  by  the  government 
of  the  community  itself,  paid  for  by  the 
users  but  paid  for  on  a  cost  basis.  The  old 
handicraft  industries  have  pretty  well  dis- 
appeared except  in  rural  areas,  and  as  a 
hobby,  and  sometimes,  too,  as  a  rather  high 
priced  production  of  tourist  goods. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  these 
changes,  we  still  cling  to  ideas  which  were 
pretty  well  the  concepts  of  the  small  entre- 
preneurs. For  example,  today  we  glorify  two 
or  three  things.  Competition  is  one  of  them. 
We  glorify  competition  in  an  age  when  mon- 
opoly has  come  to  dominate  the  commercial 
and  industrial  life  of  the  nation— and  we  still 
look  to  our  combines  investigation  people  to 
get  back  to  this  thing  we  call  competition 
and  to  force  the  combine  back  in  the  old 
patterns. 

Then  we  think  of  thrift  and  saving  as  being 
virtuous.  Perhaps  they  are.  They  were  in- 
strumental in  building  up  much  of  the  capital 
needed  for  the  development  of  Canada.  But 
today,  the  purposes  for  which  thrift  and  sav- 
ing were  originally  glorified,  are  passing.  We 
are  providing,  for  example,  for  our  medical 
care  through  group  plans  and  through  plans 
like  OMSIP.  Pensions  are  now  the  rule  and 
no  longer  do  we  have  to  save  for  our  old  age 
in  the  way  we  used  to  try  to  do— and  very 
often  very  unsuccessfully— because  of  infla- 
tion, or  because  the  cycle  which  brought 
booms  and  busts  wiped  out  the  savings  of 
people. 

And  again,  as  against  the  thrift  idea  today 
and  the  savings  idea,  is  the  whole  pressure  of 
the  advertising  industry  to  spend.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  advertising  industry  would  do 
if  we  seriously  took  the  whole  idea  of  thrift. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drive  today  is  to  get 
us  to  go  into  debt,  to  go  on  credit,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  any  of  us  could,  in  these  days, 
live  in  a  house  unless  we  were  willing  to  go 
into  debt  in  a  major  way  to  achieve  home 
ownership. 

The  other  thing  which  we  still  glorify,  and 
I  hear  it  almost  every  day,  is  this  thing  called 
individual  initiative— at  the  very  time  when 
so  many  of  the  people  who  cry  loudest  and 
preach  most  about  individual  initiative  are 
tied  up  in  the  great  corporate  entities.  They 
are  the  people  who  are  on  boards  of  directors, 
or  the  top  managerial  echelon  of  our  great 
companies. 

Those  managers,  and  those  people  at  that 
level,  are  very  security  minded.  They  want 
to  get  rid  of  risks.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
cartel,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  price  agree- 
ment, that  is   the  purpose   of  these  devices 


which  are  eliminating  private  initiative  and 
eliminating  the  whole  competitive  idea  from 
our  corporate  life. 

These  people  are  generally  on  good  sal- 
aries, they  have  stock  options  coming  regu- 
larly, they  have  good  pension  plans,  they  have 
very  liberal  expense  accounts.  And  yet  they 
talk  about  individual  initiative! 

And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  giving 
way  of  the  individual  craftsman  to  the  worker 
who  has  combined  into  his  trade  unions. 
Through  his  union,  he  tries  to  achieve  secur- 
ity, and  the  income,  and  the  pension  plan 
which  the  manager  already  has  in  a  much 
fuller  measure.  Again,  the  farmer  is  today 
moving  into  marketing  boards  and  coopera- 
tives to  counter  the  monopoly  groups,  in  the 
buying  and  the  supplying  field. 

In  our  society  today,  individual  initiative 
no  longer  suffices.  Even  the  most  rugged  of 
the  rugged  individualists,  those  people  who 
talk  most  loudly  about  it,  would  be  terrified 
if  a  serious  attempt  were  made  to  get  back  to 
what  he  glorifies. 

If,  for  example,  the  businessman  were  sud- 
denly told  that  the  government  was  going  to 
eliminate  the  protection  he  gets  through 
tariffs,  through  government  action,  if  the 
man  who  is  going  into  a  big  housing  pro- 
gramme to  build  apartments  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  were  suddenly  told  that  he  had  to 
get  his  money  through  private  enterprise,  and 
that  the  government  was  going  to  get  out  of 
this  field  and  that  individual  initiative  had  to 
be  exercised  there,  I  wonder  what  would 
happen? 

And  what  if  the  medical  men  today  who  are 
crying  out  against  government  intervention 
were  told  that  the  largely  public-financed 
medical  schools  were  going  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  hospitals,  largely  built  and  main- 
tained by  government  action,  were  suddenly 
going  to  be  removed  from  public  support,  thus 
doing  away  with  his  public  workshop?  You 
see  these  things  have  to  be  faced. 

And  the  car  industry— what  would  happen 
if  these  people  who  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  advertising  the  glories  of  individual 
initiative  were  suddenly  told  that  the  roads 
on  which  their  cars  must  run  were  suddenly 
going  to  be  turned  back  to  private  enterprise, 
and  that  individual  initiative  would  look  after 
these  things? 

And  so  while  we  cling  to  these  ideas,  the 
fact  is  that  the  world  is  changing  drastically. 
In  Life,  of  May  12,  1967,  just  recently,  David 
Bell  had  a  very  perceptive  article  and  I  want 
to  quote  something  of  what  he  says.   He  said: 
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Today,  the  national  idea  and  the  na- 
tional society  are  conjoined  but  the  vast 
centralization  that  has  resulted  poses  the 
question,  more  significant  than  ever  before, 
of  the  liberties  of  the  individual.  In  order 
to  create  viable  communities,  the  indivi- 
duals must  have  a  sense  of  participation  in, 
and  control  over,  the  events  that  affect 
their  lives. 

In  the  national  society,  highly  inter- 
twined, crowded  and  dense,  a  new  social 
shape  is  emerging.  It  is  what  might  be 
called  the  communal  society.  The  com- 
munal society  is  characterized  not  only  by 
greater  interdependence  but  by  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  of  the  things  done  to 
satisfy  individual  wants  have  to  be  under- 
taken through  group,  or  communal  instru- 
ments, rather  than  by  the  individual. 

Such  a  group  basis  for  politics  can  easily 
lead  to  a  conflict  of  objectives  and  a 
conflict  of  rights  and  traditional  theories, 
based  on  the  natural  right  of  individuals, 
do  not  always  offer  clear  principles  with 
which  to  mediate  the   issues. 

And  yet,  if  the  individual  is  to  survive, 
it  must  be  within  this  new  and  ill-defined 
concept.  In  order  to  re-define  the  role  of 
free  men,  therefore,  we  must  first  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  coming  shape  of  the 
communal  society. 

Surely  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  group 
rights  is  one  of  its  inescapable  conse- 
quences and  one  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
welfare  and  the  planning  state.  There  is 
another  coordinate  and  that  is  the  simple 
fact  that  more  and  more  of  the  goods  and 
services  required  in  our  society  will  have 
to    be    purchased    communally. 

And  then  in  The  Listener  of  December  22, 
1966,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  had  an  article 
called  "The  Cultural  Impact"  and  he  says 
this: 

Our  attitudes  on  the  proper  role  of  the 
state  are  firmly  fixed  by  what  private  firms 
can,  or  cannot,  do.  A  private  corporation 
is  perfectly  capable  of  setting  minimum 
prices  for  cigarettes,  of  persuading  people 
to  buy  a  new  and  totally  implausible  de- 
tergent and  of  developing  a  new  and  more 
drastic  kind  of  laxative.  This  being  so, 
this  planning  is  naturally  held  to  be  the 
sacred  prerogative  of  private  enterprise. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  planning  functions  of  a  state  are 
less  sacred  as  public  tasks.  Most  of  them 
are   assumed  to  serve  some  special   func- 


tion, or  they  are  not  yet  seen  as  part  of        ' 
an  overall  structure  of  planning  that  dove- 
tails with  private  planning. 

This  is  to  assume  that  it  is  purely  an 
accident  that  the  state  comes  in  to  per- 
form the  planning  tasks  that  are  beyond 
private  reach. 

But  Mr.  Galbraith  goes  on  to  point  out  that 

it  is  no  accident  at  all: 

The  planning  functions  of  a  state  are  not 
ad  hoc  and  separate  developments.  They 
are  a  closely  articulated  set  of  functions 
which  supplement,  and  fill,  the  gaps  in  the 
planning  of  a  modern  large  firm. 

And  he  says  that  we  cannot  any  longer  afford 
the  kind  of  planlessness  which  we  have  known 
in  the  past,  the  kind  of  planlessness  that 
brought  the  booms  and  busts,  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  economy.  And  so  government 
gradually  and,  perhaps,  imperceptibly,  has 
stepped  in  to  iron  out  these  booms  and  busts, 
these  high  spots  and  low  spots  in  the  private 
enterprise  sector.  j 

He  points  out  this,  and  I  quote  again: 

The  successful  regulation  of  demand  re- 
quires that  the  quantitative  role  of  the 
state  in  the  modern  economy  is  relatively 
large.  Demand  is  regulated  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  expenditures  of  the  state, 
or  by  decreasing  or  increasing  the  taxes 
the  state  collects. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  next  func- 
tion of  the  state  is  to  provide  the  specialized 
and  trained  manpower  which  the  industrial 
system  cannot  supply  to  itself. 

Once  the  ability  to  obtain  capital  was  i 
decisive  for  the  firm  that  was  seeking  to 
expand,  now  it  is  the  supply  of  such  man- 
power that  is  vital.  Once,  in  the  industrial 
advanced  world,  the  community  or  the 
nation  that  wanted  more  industry,  gave  first 
thought  to  its  capital  supply  and  how  to 
reassure  the  bankers.  Now,  it  gives  first  3 
thought  to  its  educational  system  and  how 
to   acquire   the  required   specialists.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  articles  point  out  that  the 
individual    welfare    in    our   country    today    is       j 
increasingly    ])ound    up    with    group    action,       I 
both  public  and  private,  and  that  both  groups       I 
are   more   and   more   interdependent.    But   so       f 
far  the  private  sector  dominates  our  thinking 
and    is    given    priority    in    our   policies.    For 
example,  in  our  car  industry  we  put  style  be- 
fore the  safety  of  the  people  in  the  car. 

We  have  seen  an  illustration  recently,  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  where  a  corporation 
comes  in  and  outlines  a  grandiose  plan  and 
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we  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  that  cor- 
poration, rather  than  the  community  at  large, 
has  the  right  to  say  what  that  plan  shall  be 
and,  if  the  community  objects,  then  the  cor- 
poration has  the  right  to  lift  that  plan  out 
and  leave  the  community  as  it  was. 

Certainly,  in  the  housing  field,  we  have 
taken  for  granted  that  the  people  concerned 
with  the  building  of  housing  in  the  private 
field  should  supply  that  housing.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  come  to  this  crisis  and  we 
realize  now  that  only  the  middle  and  upper 
income  people  can  possibly  be  provided  with 
housing  in  this  way. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  seen  how  the 
private  corporations  have  been  using  our 
natural  resources  without  adequate  com- 
pensation to  the  community  which  owns  them 
in  our  mining  and  forestry  industries.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  only  have  we  not  been  getting 
the  results  we  should  have  been  getting  as 
a  community  from  the  kind  of  activity  we 
have  had  and  the  kind  of  thinking  we  have 
been  doing— dominated  as  it  has  been  by  the 
old  simple  society  of  the  entreprenuer— but 
we  are  at  a  stage  today,  where  individual 
action  very  often  jeopardizes  the  community 
itself. 

I  need  only  mention  the  item  of  clean  air 
in  our  major  communities.  Clean  air  is  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  possibly  buy  as  indi- 
viduals, and  if  the  community  allows  a 
spewing  out  of  fumes  from  the  factory,  or 
from  the  individual  motor  car,  or  from  the 
incinerators,  as  we  have  been  allowing  it, 
then  the  health  of  the  community  comes  into 
jeopardy— and  that  individual  action  jeopard- 
izes the  people  living  here. 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  try,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  one  of  us  can  possibly  buy  a 
portion  of  clean  air  within  the  city.  It  can 
only  be  purchased  by  the  action  of  the 
community  at  large  and,  more  and  more, 
this  truth  holds  for  so  many  things  where 
the  community  is  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
must  recognize  these  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  our  society,  and  then  we  have  to 
decide  where  we  want  to  go  as  a  society.  In 
1867,  of  course,  the  emphasis  was  on  pro- 
duction. It  was  an  age  of  desperate  scarcity, 
and  it  was  quantity  that  we  wanted,  so  the 
gross  national  product  was  important.  "Let 
us  get  things  created,  let  us  get  things  made", 
and  so  the  emphasis  was  on  quantity. 

But  in  the  next  century,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  difiFerent  emphasis  has  to  be  placed, 
and  that  emphasis  must  be  more  and  more 


on  the  quality  of  what  we  produce.  We  are 
concerned  with  production,  yes,  but  we  are 
also  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the  air  in 
which  we  live,  the  thing  that  I  have  just 
mentioned.  We  must  be  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  the  water  that  we  drink,  with 
the  quality  of  water  for  recreation  purposes, 
and  with  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
pollute  that  water  as  we  have  in  the  days 
gone  by.  In  transportation  we  have  to  be 
concerned  with  speed,  yes,  but  we  also  must 
be  concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  people 
who  are  being  transported. 

We  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  kind  of 
housing  that  our  community  is  going  to  build. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  slums.  But 
we  have  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  wait 
in  the  cleaning  up  of  our  slums  for  a 
proposition  from  a  builder  and  then  decide 
whether  his  proposition  is  good  or  bad.  We 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we  want  in 
our  cities,  whether  we  want  those  slums  or 
whether  we  want  to  clean  them  up. 

We  have  to  decide  whether  we  want  our 
people  to  participate  in  the  arts.  When  we 
take  a  look  at  other  jurisdictions  where  the 
community  at  large  builds  opera  houses  and 
theatres  and  brings  the  children  to  see  good 
plays  and  good  opera  from  the  very  beginning 
of  their  school  careers,  we  have  to  face  reality 
and  realize  that  the  arts  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  a  quality  of  the  civilization  which 
we  are  going  to  build  in  the  next  century. 

I  know  that  we  have  paid  lip  service  to 
all  of  these  things.  We  have  seen  dimly 
what  the  future  should  be.  We  have  started 
in  many  of  these  fields  but  we  are  still 
geared  to  the  basic  idea  of  profit  to  the 
entrepreneur  as  it  was  in  days  gone  by. 

In  the  series  of  conferences,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  a  series  which  we  are  proposing  to 
initiate  here  in  Ontario  by  this  government, 
in  that  series  we  must  take  a  look  at  many 
things,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  again  the 
fact  that  this  must  be  a  series. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  a 
two-day  conference,  this  would  not  be 
adequate,  it  seems  to  me,  even  to  start  the 
process  going.  Two  days  will  not  sufiBce 
except  for  greeting  each  other.  Even  a  week 
will  be  all  too  short  to  explore  some  of  the 
things  which  have  to  be  explored.  That 
conference  would  only  be  the  beginning  of 
a  series  which  will  be  called  from  time  to 
time  following  this  conference  to  look  into 
the  whole  problem  we  face. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  series  of  con- 
ferences we  have  to  set  up  certain  national 
standards.    These  standards  must  be  evolved 
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if  we  are  going  to  survive  and  if  we  are  going 
to  build  quality  into  our  nation  and  into  our 
national  life  in  the  days  ahead. 

To  use  a  couple  of  illustrations,  if  we  are 
going  to  build  a  viable  nation  for  the  second 
century  then  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of 
education,  of  housing,  of  cultural  develop- 
ment. We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  whether 
we  are  serious  about  this  matter  of  being 
Canadians. 

I  think  of  the  Atlantic  provinces,  where  I 
was  born  and  brought  up.  A  part  of  a 
country  where  for  all  these  years  the  per 
capita  income  is  about  one-third  lower  than 
for  the  rest  of  Canada.  Now,  are  we  serious 
when  we  start  to  talk  about  a  united  Canada, 
and  about  standards  within  this  federation,  or 
are  we  going  to  let  some  of  our  provinces 
continue  in  the  poverty  they  have  known? 

To  use  eastern  Ontario  as  another  illustra- 
tion, it  is  a  place  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  study  in  recent  days  and  where  the 
per  capita  income  is  much,  much  lower  than 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  Ontario.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  be  satisfied  to  keep  this  unbalance,  or 
are  we  going  to  seriously  set  standards  and 
try  to  carry  through  those  standards  across 
the  board? 

Then,  a  subject  which  has  not  been 
suggested  for  this  conference  at  this  time— 
and  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  it— is,  what 
allocation  or  re-allocation  of  responsibilities 
are  going  to  be  needed  to  achieve  these 
results,  particularly  in  respect  to  finance? 
What  allocation  of  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income  and  the  wealth  we  have  is 
going  to  be  made  to  do  this  job? 

But  at  this  time  in  this  conference  we 
have  to  face  frankly  whether  we  are  using 
the  powers  that  we  now  have  to  achieve 
national  unity  and  to  achieve  national  stan- 
dards. You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  very 
little  good,  it  will  serve  us  very  little  to 
redistribute  powers  if  we  are  not  using  the 
instruments  we  now  have  or  the  instniments 
that  we  can  modify. 

I  think  of  the  instrument  of  capital  gain  in 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government.  Just 
recently  we  saw  where  a  government  has 
delayed  a  recommendation  of  the  Carter  com- 
mission because  of  the  threats  of  the  mining 
industry  that  they  would  not  develop  the 
mining  resources  of  this  nation  unless  they  got 
the  concessions  they  wanted.  This  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa  is  not  willing  to  use  the 
instrument  of  capital  gain  taxation  which  it 
has  in  its  hands  today.  So  the  mining  in- 
terests are  able  to  hold  us  up  to  ransom  be- 
cause of  this  refusal  to  act. 


Then,  provincially  we  have  the  power  to 
levy  royalties  on  our  mineral  wealth  and 
higher  stumpage  dues  on  the  great  forest 
wealth  that  we,  the  people  of  Ontario,  own. 
This  has  been  stressed  a  great  many  times 
in  this  Legislature.  But,  having  that  instru- 
ment in  our  hands,  we  have  refused  to  use 
it.  We  are  quite  wilhng  that  the  great  wealth 
that  might  come  back  to  help  alleviate  munici- 
pal taxes  be  divided  in  dividends,  so  much 
of  it  flowing  across  the  border. 

If  we  were  willing  to  tax  or  to  charge 
for  the  use  of  these  great  raw  resources  we 
would  redress  some  of  the  imbalance  of 
foreign  ownership,  and  some  of  that  wealth 
now  flowing  to  the  south  could  be  retained 
here  for  the  good  of  our  own  people  even 
with  the  ownership  remaining  as  it  is. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  How  about  union 
dues  going  south? 

Mr.  Young:  As  far  as  union  dues  going 
south,  we  will  have  a  word  to  say  about  that 
later  on.  Actually  this  does  not  happen  in 
anything  like  the  kind  of  volume  that  we 
see  the  wealth  flowing  out  from  our  natural 
resources,   from  our  industries. 

Mr.  Ben:  How  about  all  those  union  dues 
going  south? 

Mr.  Young:  And  what  is  more,  those  union 
dues  come  back  to  our  own  country  to  help 
with  the  development  of  the  trade  union 
movement  and  for  the  welfare  of  our  people 
here. 

Then,  in  the  safety  field,  in  which  I  have 
been  very  interested,  we  see  the  Minister  of 
Transport  taking  unto  himself  the  power  to 
set  safety  standards  in  new  motor  cars,  but 
refusing  to  use  that  power  to  mandate  those 
safety  standards.  In  the  field  of  pollution 
again,  we  have  the  power  within  this  prov- 
ince to  hurry  up  the  process  of  making  our 
air  and  our  water  clean,  but  we  have  hesi- 
tated. In  a  bumbling  sort  of  fashion  we 
have  been  moving  on  toward  cleaner  air 
and  cleaner  water,  but  at  the  same  time  too 
sensitive,  I  think,  to  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
dustrialists who  are  fighting  to  maintain  their 
privilege  and  for  their  right  to  carry  on  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  and  of  the  water  of  our 
province. 

And  again,  we  can  control  the  investment 
industry  within  this  province  where  we  are 
told  that  only  18  cents  of  the  dollar  that  the 
investor  puts  into  the  junior  mining  com- 
panies goes  to  exploration.  This  is  a  disgrace 
tiiat  could  be  cleaned  up  and  which  ought 
to    be    cleaned    up    immediately.    But    this 
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government  does  not  use  an  instrument  in 
its  hands  to  clean  up  the  whole  investment 
process  and  to  stop  the  exploitation  of  the 
small  investor  as  we  have  seen  it  occur  in  the 
days  gone  by  and  which  still  continues. 

The  second  thing  this  conference  must  do 
is  to  examine  what  modernization  is  needed 
for  the  instruments  which  we  have.  Not  only 
the  use  of  the  instruments,  but  the  moderniza- 
tion, to  some  extent,  of  these  instruments,  and 
what  new  instruments  are  needed  to  achieve 
the  new  goals  in  this  day  of  group  action. 

A  democracy  has  been  built  by  man,  and 
democratic  changes  are  wrought  by  demo- 
cratic governments,  and  by  discussion  of 
people  in  democratic  organizations.  Changes 
in  this  world  have  often  come  through  revolu- 
tion. Through  violence,  people  have  over- 
thrown a  way  of  life  and  established  a  new 
one  vastly  different. 

But  democracies  generally  build  on  what 
they  have.  They  modify  their  institutions. 
They  change  those  institutions  and  gradually 
build  new  ones  as  new  institutions  are  needed. 
And  so  it  is  that  we  have  to  look  at  the 
institutions  we  have,  to  see  whether  we  are 
using  them.  We  have  to  look  at  them  to  see 
what  modernization  is  needed  and  then  to  see 
what  new  instruments  we  ought  to  build. 

Again,  a  couple  of  specific  examples:  Our 
municipalities  certainly  need  a  lot  of  examina- 
tion. Our  municipalities  as  we  have  them 
today,  right  across  Canada,  too  often  date 
from  the  time  of  Confederation,  and  we  have 
changed  them  very  little  except  in  certain 
specific  instances.  And  so  it  seems  that  a  con- 
ference of  this  kind  ought  to  look  at  this 
instrument  of  government  right  across  the 
board,  and  should  look  at  what  those  munici- 
palities ought  to  be,  what  their  functions 
ought  to  be  today,  and  how  these  instruments 
ought  to  be  changed  so  that  they  can  deal 
with  present  problems  and  meet  present  day 
needs.  The  same  thing  is  taie  of  provinces. 
Again  I  speak  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  where 
we  have  four  small  entities  that  grew  up  in 
the  days  of  settlement  and  have  persisted  as 
entities  on  their  own  in  the  face  of  very 
large  power  structures  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

And  it  may  well  be  that  in  a  conference  of 
this  kind  the  provinces  might  look  at  them- 
selves and  say,  "Are  we  big  enough,  are  we 
strong  enough,  are  we  varied  enough  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  present  day?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  discussion  the 
Atlantic  provinces— which  have  talked  about 
amalgamation  for  some  time,  and  have  talked 
about  one  Atlantic  province  in  place  of  the 


three  or  four— will  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
themselves  in  the  looking-glass  of  Confedera- 
tion to  see  whether,  as  they  enter  the  next 
century,  they,  as  separate  entities,  indeed 
serve  the  purpose  that  ought  to  be  served. 

Then,  another  illustration  is  seen  at  the 
municipal  level.  We  should  have  planning 
power  to  build  modern,  viable  communities. 
Again,  I  come  back  to  the  incident  which 
happened  here  in  Toronto  just  recently  where 
the  T.  Eaton  Company  brought  a  concept 
before  the  city  fathers  and  said  to  them,  "We 
have  a  great  idea  here.  We  want  to  build 
here,  and  we  want  you  to  sell  us  the  old  city 
hall  so  that  we  have  this  most  valuable  piece 
of  real  estate  in  Canada,  in  order  that  we  can 
use  it  to  fulfil  this  great  concept." 

Personally,  I  was  not  too  enthusiastic  about 
the  original  concept— it  has  been  modified  to 
some  extent.  But  it  dwarfed  the  new  city 
hall  and  it  just  was  not  sufficient  to  do  the 
job  that  was  being  talked  about  to  dramatize 
and  to  spark  new  development  in  the  central 
core  of  the  city.  But  this  was  only  one  of  a 
succession  of  similar  ideas  that  have  been  put 
before  this  area.  Great  imaginative  redevelop- 
ment plans.  They  were  going  to  tear  the  heart 
out  of  the  present  city  and  build  a  brand 
new  concept  of  a  community. 

One  by  one,  we  saw  them  go  down  the 
drain.  And  then  last  week,  this  final  one 
seems  to  have  disappeared  into  thin  air. 

Whether  it  was  because  the  city  refused  to 
let  them  do  exactly  as  they  wanted  with  the 
city  property  and  with  the  community,  I  do 
not  know.  At  least  they  have  pointed  the 
finger  of  blame  at  the  city  fathers.  It  may 
well  have  been  that  their  own  commercial 
interests  demanded  that  this  plan  be  shelved 
for  the  present  at  least,  and,  from  what  they 
say,  for  good.  If  this  were  true,  then  why 
point  the  finger  at  the  city  fathers  as  the 
people  to  blame? 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  has  driven  home  to 
us  that  our  communities  ought  to  have  power 
to  plan  their  future  without  having  to  wait 
for  T.  Eaton  or  anyone  else  to  come  in  with 
an  imaginative  proposal  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Surely  the 
government   of  Ontario  controls   that  power. 

Mr.  Young:  No,  the  problem  is  this,  that 
the  community  cannot  plan  this  way  effec- 
tively because  in  the  first  place  the  borrowing 
power  of  our  municipahties  is  held  down  to 
the  level  where  they  cannot  do  this  kind  of 
work.  What  we  need— and  this,  I  think,  I 
will  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Downsview, 
would  solve  the  basic  problem— is  a  municipal 
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development  bank  where  municipalities  could 
^et  funds  at  low  interest  rates  for  this  kind 
of  development. 

Then  they  could  move  in;  they  could  de- 
cide what  their  city  ought  to  be.  They  could 
tear  the  hearts  out  of  those  cities  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  rebuild  with  public  funds,  or  if 
necessary,  to  cooperate  with  private  enter- 
prise on  that  land  which  has  been  expropri- 
ated or  bought  out,  and  with  good  planning 
allow  private  enterprise  to  cooperate  in  the 
redevelopment. 

Other  cities  are  doing  it.  Jurisdiction  after 
jurisdiction  has  this  power.  When  you  see 
cities  like  Manchester,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm and  Rotterdam,  to  name  only  a  few, 
evolving  a  public  plan,  deciding  what  they 
want,  where  they  want  to  develop  their  cities, 
and  then,  with  the  public  funds  available  to 
do  it,  cooperating  with  private  enterprise  and 
carrying  through  their  project  where  private 
enterprise  is  anxious  to  do  it— as  it  generally 
is  once  a  plan  like  this  starts.  So  our  com- 
munities need  this  new  concept. 

But  it  can  only  come  if  the  fiscal  power  is 
made  available  for  them  to  do  it,  and  if  the 
OMB  is  not  allowed  to  say  to  them,  "Well, 
your  public  debt  is  up  to  a  certain  limit  and 
you  cannot  borrow  another  cent."  Cities  that 
are  doing  this  job  have  new  assets  to  cor- 
respond to  the  increasing  habilities  on  their 
books. 

Of  course,  the  big  question  hanging  over 
a  conference  of  this  kind  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  it  is  the  question  that  always  has 
to  be  faced  in  times  of  change. 

Can  minds  which  are  even  refusing  to  see 
a  crisis— and  we  have  had  this  kind  of  talk 
from  the  government  benches,  they  refuse 
even  to  admit  that  we  have  any  kind  of 
crisis  in  Canada  today  in  spite  of  the  great 
problems  that  we  face— can  minds  which  are 
bound  by  the  concepts  of  the  last  century,  the 
old  entrepreneur,  simple  society,  hammer  out 
and  use  the  new  concepts  and  the  new  instru- 
ments that  are  needed  in  the  days  ahead? 

Some  days  ago,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  made  a  proposal  to  this  House,  and 
that  is  that  part  and  parcel  of  this  total 
dialogue  in  connection  with  re-Confederation, 
should  be  participation  by  the  people  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  set  up  this 
kind  of  dialogue,  if  we  let  the  people  partici- 
pate, their  needs,  the  fundamental  needs  of 
the  people  of  Canada  will  emerge. 

Not  the  needs  that  industry  thinks  people 
have,  not  the  needs  that  politicians  think  they 
have,  but  the  needs  of  the  people  themselves. 


As  people  begin  to  think  and  talk  about  this 
problem,  let  the  needs  flow  out  and  let  us 
hear  what  they  are  and  then  let  us  explore 
those  things  upon  which  we  agree. 

So  often  we  stress  our  differences,  the  kind 
of  things  that  divide  us.  Let  us  find  out  what 
these  human  needs  are  and  then  let  us  ask 
ourselves:  Where  are  these  great  fundamental 
things  upon  which  we  agree,  what  are  they? 

Let  us  build  from  there.  Let  us  ask  how 
we  can  use  the  instruments  we  have  to 
achieve  the  ends  which  the  Canadian  people 
want,  and  how  we  can  use  and  then 
strengthen  those  instruments  that  we  now  pos- 
sess. And  let  us  ask  ourselves,  in  view  of 
what  the  Canadian  people  really  want,  what 
new  instruments  we  need  to  forge. 

This  is  not  an  easy  programme.  It  is  going 
to  take  time,  and  the  conference  which  the 
Prime  Minister  proposes,  and  which  we  sup- 
port, will  only  open  up  the  problems.  It  will 
only  be  a  start,  only  a  beginning,  and  from 
that,  I  would  hope  that  we  will  go  into  a 
dialogue  so  the  Canadian  people  can  partici- 
pate, and  can  understand,  what  Confedera- 
tion and  what  re-Confederation  means.  They 
can  discover  the  needs  and  then  in  confer- 
ence, after  conference,  after  conference,  over 
the  next  period  of  years,  if  necessary,  these 
can  be  dealt  with.  New  thinking  is  bound  to 
emerge  and,  perhaps  even,  moribund  minds, 
thinking  back  in  the  next  century,  can  be 
stimulated  to  new  ideas. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  a  long 
process,  but  I  say  to  this  House  this  after- 
noon, let  us  get  started  on  it.  Let  us  open 
this  debate,  and  let  us  move  towards  the  new 
Confederation  that  this  new  century  demands. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  might  be  nice  to  say  for 
the  record  that  we  are  delighted  to  see  the 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs. 
Pritchard)  taking  her  place,  even  though 
temporarily,  in  the  chair. 

I  must  say.  Madam  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
member  who  has  just  spoken,  gave  us  quite  a 
lecture  on  socialism  and  I,  for  one,  was  not 
too  much  impressed  when  he  talked  about  the 
new  Confederation- 
Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  It  is  a 
fact  though. 

Mr.  Cowling:  —and  the  fact  that  we  must 
have  meeting,  after  meeting,  after  meeting, 
and  the  fact  that  two  days  is  not  nearly  long 
enough,  we  need  days  and  days  and  days.  I 
cannot  help  but  think  that  the  NDP  needs 
days,  and  days,  and  meetings,  and  meetings, 
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to  say  what  some  of  us  can  say  in  a  day  or 
two. 

Mr.  Young:  Are  you  going  to  solve  all  the 
problems  in  two  days? 

Mr.  Cowling:  So  I  think  that  we  would  be 
wise,  maybe,  not  to  take  your  advice. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  socialist 
group  is  supporting  this  resolution,  but  I  am 
also  happy  to  know  that  the  Confederation 
conference  will  mostly  be  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  believe  in  our  free  enterprise  way 
of  doing  things,  and  for  that  reason,  we  will 
make  great  progress  in  the  two  days  proposed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 

I  also  think  that  the  fact  that  Ontario  is 
the  greatest  province  in  Canada,  with  the 
largest  population— and,  I  suppose,  a  good 
deal  of  the  money— and  a  good  strong  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  government  under  the 
leadership  of  Prime  Minister  John  Robarts, 
T  think  that  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  be 
taking  the  lead  in  proposing  this  two  day  con- 
ference on  Confederation  and  I  am  certainly 
supporting  the  resolution  100  per  cent. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting,  Madam 
Speaker,  to  note  that  in  our  ten  provinces, 
we  have  such  a  variety  of  political  beliefs 
and  political  governments.  Let  no  one  be 
mistaken  that  this  meeting  we  are  talking 
about  is  going  to  be  a  political  meeting,  be- 
cause most  of  the  people  who  will  be  in 
attendance  are  politicians,  and,  quite  frankly, 
I  think  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

From  British  Columbia,  of  course,  we  have 
a  Social  Credit  government;  Alberta  is  Social 
Credit;  Saskatchewan  now  has  a  Liberal 
provincial  government;  Manitoba  is  Progres- 
sive Conservative;  Quebec  has  Union 
Nationale  under  Premier  Johnson;  New 
Brunswick  has  a  Liberal  government;  Nova 
Scotia  is  Conservative;  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  Liberal;  and  Newfoundland  is  Liberal. 
And,  of  course,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
federal  government,  which  at  the  moment 
happens  to  be  a  Liberal  government,  too. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Tell  us  again 
about  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  our  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Progressive  Conservative.  I 
am  glad  you  asked  that  question— we  have  a 
Progressive  Conservative  government  here  in 
our  province.  I  think  that  there  will  be  a 
great  meeting  of  people  with  a  variety  of 
political  outlooks,  who  will  gather  together 
and  discuss  our  problems  in  a  very  demo- 
cratic and  sensible  way. 


I,  for  one,  Madam  Speaker,  will  always 
be  impressed  with  the  way  Confederation 
was  organized  in  the  first  place,  and  the  great 
vision,  knowledge,  tenacity  and  stubbornness 
of  our  fathers  of  Confederation,  who  brought 
about  this  great  nation  of  Canada  100  years 
ago.  And  I  for  one  am  not  belittling  what 
has  happened  in  the  100  years  about  to 
close.  I  think  we  have  made  tremendous 
progress.  1  think  we  have  accomplished 
many  things. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  past.  One  of  the 
hon.  members  has  said  that  we  are  moving 
from  the  last  100  years  of  small  thinking  by 
people  who  were  mainly  interested  in  the 
profit  motive,  and  so  we  are  going  to  move 
into  the  next  100  years  where  we  are  going 
to  plan  everybody's  life  and  nobody  will 
have  any  fun  at  all, 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Not  you  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  will  have  some  fun,  sure. 
Our  fathers  of  Confederation  were  great  men, 
and  I  think  the  past  is  something  that  we 
must  give  consideration  to  when  we  think  of 
our  ideas  and  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
next  100  years. 

If  we  look  back  over  Confederation, 
Madam  Speaker,  we  will  find  that  there  have 
actually  been  very  few  occasions  when  our 
constitution,  which  is  The  British  North 
America  Act,  has  been  amended.  This  Act 
has  not  been  amended  every  time  somebody 
got  the  bright  idea  we  should  make  a  quick 
change. 

That  has  not  happened,  which  again  points 
out  that  this  constitution  of  ours  was  sound, 
it  was  practical,  it  was  workable  100  years 
ago  and,  with  all  the  new  thoughts  and  ideas, 
we  really  have  not  changed  it  very  much.  I 
do  not  think,  even  in  the  next  100  years,  that 
we  will  amend  the  Act  to  any  great  extent, 
because  the  principles  for  progress  were  laid 
down,  and  those  good  sound  principles  will 
stand  through  the  ages. 

I  represent  the  riding  of  High  Park  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  one  of  the  fine  old  ridings 
in  Canada.  In  our  area,  we  have  many  so- 
called  new  Canadians  of  a  variety  of  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Many  of  them— I  doubt  if  there 
is  another  riding  anywhere  which  has  such 
a  conglomeration  of  new  people— are  great 
citizens  and  in  the  next  100  years  they  are 
going  to  make  a  great  contribution  to  this 
Canada  of  ours. 

Last  Tuesday  night  there  was  a  great  show 
in  the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  put  on  by  the 
folk  art  people  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and 
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the  Princess  was  in  attendance.  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  was  full— perhaps  between  15,000 
and  20,000  people. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  show  was  to 
point  out  to  the  people  that  Canada  today  is 
made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  Canadians.  In 
the  show,  they  had  Ukrainians,  Polish,  Italian, 
Filipino,  English,  Irish,  Scottish,  French- 
Canadian,  German,  Chinese,  Japanese— and 
yet  the  whole  point  of  the  show,  and  the 
reason  why  all  these  people  were  gathered 
there  to  make  their  contribution  to  Ontario's 
Centennial,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Royal  party  as  well  as  the  others,  was  to 
show  that  together,  we  are  building  Canada. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  and  I  know 
that  all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing felt  the  same  as  I  did.  In  this  whole 
picture.  Madam  Speaker,  Ottawa  is  supreme 
—I  think  everybody  recognizes  that.  Ottawa 
is  responsible  for  many  important  aspects  of 
our  Canadian  life. 

I  think  of  two— one  of  course  is  defence, 
which  has  to  be  a  federal  responsibility,  the 
other  is  foreign  affairs.  Quite  frankly,  1  think 
that  through  the  years,  our  federal  govern- 
ments, of  whatever  political  fate,  have 
accepted  that  responsibility  and  that  the  pres- 
ent government  in  Ottawa  is  accepting  that 
responsibility  today.  I  could  never  see  where 
any  of  the  provinces  would  have  a  particular 
interest  in  those  two  items. 

In  matters  of  education,  and  we  have 
heard  that  mentioned  here  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  personally  believe  that  Ottawa  should 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  this  great 
universal  problem  that  we  are  all  interested 
in,  and  that  they  should  contribute  financially 
to  the  provinces  in  keeping  our  standard  of 
education  at  the  top. 

I  am  sure  that  that  is  one  of  the  matters 
which  will  be  given  great  consideration  on 
the  agenda  when  the  meeting  takes  place.  I 
was  also  very  much  impressed  when  the 
Prime  Minister  said  that  he  hoped  members 
of  the  Legislatures  from  all  across  Canada 
would  be  in  attendance  at  the  meetings.  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  members 
from  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia 
should  attend  this  conference  and  bring  their 
ideas  and  their  thoughts  as  politicians  and 
as  representatives  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  mentioned  here  on  several 
occasions,  and  I  agree  with  it.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  the  people  themselves  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  great 
debate  of  ours.  I  think  that  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  people  really  is  going  to  come 
through  their  elected  representatives,  because 


we  cannot  expect  private  citizens  to  come 
from  Newfoundland,  British  Columbia, 
Alberta  and  these  faraway  places,  but  their 
elected  people  can  come  and  express  their 
views  at  this  great  Confederation  conference. 

I  think  that  all  parties  should  be  repre- 
sented, because  there  are  some  political 
parties  in  Ontario  not  represented— I  think 
they  all  would  like  to  be.  That  will  not  only 
give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  bring 
forward  their  views,  but  it  will  give  each 
party,  and  I  think  that  is  democratic,  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  party  views, 
whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not. 

I  think  that  in  this  great  Centennial  year, 
the  congratulations  are  due  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Quebec  for  his  support  and 
leadership  at  our  famous  Expo  in  Montreal. 
I  think  that  Mayor  John  Drapeau  of  Mont- 
real deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
handling  of  Expo  '67.  Wherever  you  go,  in 
our  province,  in  other  provinces,  no  matter 
who  you  talk  to,  everywhere,  everybody  is 
going  to  Expo.  That  is  the  first  thing  you 
talk  about. 

I  have  not  talked  to  a  Canadian  anywhere 
who  is  not  planning,  at  some  time  in  this 
great  Centennial  year,  to  visit  Expo.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  well  advertised  and 
spoken  of  on  the  TV,  over  the  radio,  in  the 
press.  It  is  just  a  great  universal  effort;  I 
have  never  seen  anything  that  everybody 
agreed  with  so  much.  Many  people  said  to 
me,  because  of  my  interest  in  the  Canadian 
national  exhibition,  "How  is  this  going  to 
affect  the  great  exhibition  which  has  been 
going  on  for  nearly  100  years?"  And  I  say  it  is 
a  great  thing  for  the  exhibition,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  Canadian  national  exhibition 
is  working  in  full  complete  cooperation  with 
Expo,  and  what  is  good  for  the  exhibition  is 
good  for  Expo. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  And  it  is  good 
for  Canada. 

Mr.  Cowling:  And  it  is  good  for  Canada, 
right.  I  agree  all  the  way.  So  an  exchange 
of  people,  an  exchange  of  ideas  is  good  for 
Canada;  is  good  for  all  of  us,  of  course.  I 
say  again  that  I  am  proud  to  represent  the 
riding  of  High  Park.  I  am  proud  to  bring  not 
only  my  personal  views  into  this  Confedera- 
tion debate  but  also  the  view  of  our  people  in 
the  west  end  of  Toronto.  I  know  they  have 
a  great  interest  in  the  proposals  which  will 
come  from  this  great  conference. 

I  was  very  much  impressed.  Madam 
Speaker,  the  other  day  when  the  hon.  member 
for    Stormont    (Mr.    Guindon)    finished    what 
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he  had  to  say  by  singing  part  of  "O  Canada" 
in  French.  He  had  a  deHghtful  voice— do 
you  not  think  so?  He  was  in  particularly 
good  voice  that  day. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  He  should  go 
to  the  metropolitan  opera. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  think  he  should,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  great  closing  sentence  for 
any  of  us  who  have  contributed  in  this  de- 
bate—the closing  words  of  our  own  "O 
Canada".  Just  before  closing,  I  should  say 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Ontario  pension 
commission  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit 
in  on  several  interprovincial  pension  confer- 
ences which  in  a  small  way  is  precisely  what 
is  going  to  take  place  in  this  two-day  confer- 
ence on  Confederation. 

It  is  a  very  thrilling  thing  to  sit  down  with 
representatives  of  the  other  nine  provinces 
and  from  the  federal  government  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  interest  as  they  apply  to 
private  pensions  and  reciprocal  arrangements. 
Over  the  period  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  province  of  Alberta,  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  province  of  Manitoba 
are  proposing  pension  legislation.  Of  course, 
the  province  of  Quebec  has  the  Quebec  pen- 
sion board  and  some  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces are  also  considering  legislation  along 
this  line. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Ontario 
leads  the  way. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Always!  But  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out.  Madam  Speaker,  the  great  co- 
operation that  Ontario  has  had  with  some  of 
the  other  provinces,  particularly  with  the 
Quebec  pension  board.  We  have  had  many 
meetings,  back  and  forth  between  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Quebec  City  and  so  on,  and  it  is  a 
delight  to  deal  with  our  neighbours  to  the 
east.  I  know  that  when  the  Prime  Minister 
calls  this  conference  in  our  capital  city  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  the  attendance  is 
going  to  be  everything  that  everybody  could 
expect. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  all  provinces, 
of  course,  will  be  represented  and  I  like  to 
feel,  as  a  Canadian,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  our  big  country  will  be  in  attendance  at 
that  time,  and  I  think  he  will  be.  So  I  wish 
the  conference  well. 

I  am  proud  to  have  a  part  in  this  con- 
stitutional debate.  I  cannot  say  we  look 
forward  to  being  in  the  next  100  years  of 
Confederation,  because  most  of  us  will  not  be 
around  100  years  from  now,  although  if  our 


medical  people  have  anything  to  say  about 
it,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  extend  the 
lifetime  of  human  beings  to  100  and  150 
years,  so  who  knows,  maybe  some  of  the 
younger  members  will  be  here  in  the  next 
100  years. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Will 
Ontario  be  first  in  that  too? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  think  so,  yes,  I  think  they 
will  still  be  right  up  there.  But  I  congratulate 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario.  I  wish  him 
well  in  this  great  meeting  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  many,  many  important  de- 
cisions will  be  made. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  for  interupting  at  this  time.  This 
seems  to  be  lady's  day.  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  starting  off  my  remarks  with 
the  term  "Madam  Speaker"  before.  Perhaps 
that  is  a  portent  of  things  to  come. 

We  have  a  distinguished  guest  from  abroad 
in  the  Speaker's  gallery  today,  in  the  person 
of  a  lady  who  is  a  very  important  administra- 
tor in  the  prison  administration  system  of  our 
great  neighbour,  Finland.  She  is  with  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  is  now  studying  the 
correctional  system  in  Canada.  She  has 
spent  about  a  week  in  Ontario  and  has  covered 
a  great  deal  of  distance  studying  our  system 
and  visiting  our  institutions.  I  am  sure. 
Madam  Speaker,  the  members  would  like  to 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Miss  Ann-Lis 
Osterholm  of  Helsinki. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  II  me  fait  plaisir  de  participer  a  ce 
debat  et  d'appuyer  la  resolution  de  notre 
Premier  Ministre,  I'honorable  John  Robarts, 
de  convoquer  une  conference  sur  la  "Con- 
federation de  Demain". 

Cette  conference,  qui  reunira  les  dirigeants 
de  toutes  les  provinces  et  le  gouvernement 
federal,  est  tres  opportune  en  cette  annee 
1967— I'annee  du  Centenaire. 

Je  tiens  a  feliciter  bien  chaleureusement 
Monsieur  Robarts  pour  son  initiative.  Je  suis 
persuade  que  la  conference  sur  la  "Con- 
federation de  Demain"  aidera  enormement 
a  consolider  I'unite  Canadienne. 

Madam  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  have  missed  the  odd  word,  I  just 
said  that  I  was  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
debate  and  to  join  with  previous  speakers  in 
comphmenting  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  for 
proposing  that  the  government  convene  the 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference. 
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In  this  Centennial  year,  in  which  we  are 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  most  fitting  that  such  a  conference  be 
held. 

My  remarks  are  confined  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  be 
discussed  at  the  conference,  that  of  English- 
French  relations.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  this  sphere  in  the  last  few 
years.  However,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Having  read  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Royal  commission  on  bilingualism  and  bicul- 
turalism,  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  the  com- 
missioners that  there  is  a  crisis— that  Canada  is 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  its  history  since 
Confederation. 

I  do  believe,  however,  like  many  others, 
that  all  is  not  rosy  and  that  there  is  consider- 
able room  for  adjustment  and  amelioration. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  more  and 
more  Canadians,  both  English-speaking  and 
French-speaking,  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  issues  which  are  causing  discon- 
tent, and  of  the  need  for  adjustments. 

To  further  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for 
a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
founding  races,  may  I  refer  to  the  comments 
of  the  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  commis- 
sion on  pages  138  and  139  of  their  preliminary 
report: 

From  evidence  so  far  accumulated,  it 
appears  to  us  that  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians as  a  whole,  must  come  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  a  vigorous  French-speaking 
society  within  Canada,  and  to  find  out  more 
about  the  aspirations,  frustrations  and 
achievements  of  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians, in  Quebec  and  outside  it. 

They  must  come  to  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  a  member  of  a  minority,  or  of 
a  smaller  partner  people,  and  to  be  ready 
to  give  that  minority  assurances  which  are 
unnecessary  for  a  majority. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  wrote  to  an  English-speaking 
friend:  "Treat  them  as  a  nation  and  they 
will  act  as  a  free  people  generally  do- 
generously.  Call  them  a  faction  and  they 
become  factious". 

They  have  to  face  the  fact  that,  if  Can- 
ada is  to  continue  to  exist,  there  must  be  a 
true  partnership,  and  that  the  partnership 
must  be  worked  out  as  between  equals. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  discuss  in  a 
forthright,  open-minded  way,  the  practical 
impUcations  of  such  a  partnership.  To  some 
extent,  they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  by 
way  of  new  conditions  for  the  future  of 


Canada  as  one  country,  and  to  realize  that 
their  partner  of  tomorrow  will  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  their  partner  of  yesterday. 

On  the  same  evidence,  it  seems  to  us  that 
French-speaking  Canadians,  for  their  most 
part,  must  be  ready  to  respond  positively  if 
there  are  to  be  truly  significant  develop- 
ments towards  a  better  partnership.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  French-speaking  Quebeck- 
ers  and  others  to  restrain  their  present 
tendency  to  concentrate  so  intensely  on 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  look  so  largely 
inward. 

Problems  affecting  all  Canada  are  their 
problems,  too.  They  would  need  to  beware 
of  the  kind  of  thinking  that  puts  "la  nation" 
above  all  other  considerations  and  values. 
They  too,  like  the  English-speaking,  should 
forget  the  conquest  and  any  psychological 
effects  they  think  it  left. 

They  would  have  to  avoid  blaming 
English-speaking  Canadians  for  shortcom- 
ings which  are  their  own;  and  at  times,  to 
remember  that  all  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians have  their  feelings,  too. 

They,  as  well  as  the  English-speaking, 
must  remember  that,  if  a  partnership  works, 
each  party  must  give  as  well  as  get. 

Madam  Speaker,  when  I  look  about  this  room, 
I  see  many  here,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
married  people,  and  I  think  they  will  agree 
with  me  that,  in  marriage,  it  is  a  question  of 
partners  understanding  one  another  and  re- 
specting the  feelings  of  the  other. 

Ontario,  the  homeland  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  French-speaking  Canadians, 
has  always  played  a  leading  role  in  fostering 
national  unity.  Today,  more  than  ever,  Ontario 
has  a  unique  opportunity  to  further  promote  a 
better  understanding  between  French-  and 
English-speaking  Canadians. 

In  my  opinion,  the  area  that  this  can  best 
be  done,  is  in  the  sphere  of  French  language 
instruction  for  French-speaking  students  and 
adults.  By  providing  more  French  language 
instruction,  especially  at  the  secondary  school 
level,  Ontario  will  demonstrate  to  all  of 
Canada  that  the  most  populous  English-speak- 
ing province,  Ontario,  respects  and  wishes  to 
preserve  the  French  fact. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  Madam  Speaker,  that 
Ontario  has  a  very  proud  record  in  making 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  the  French 
language  at  the  primary  school  level,  as  well 
as  at  the  university  level.  Today,  the  bilingual 
separate  schools  at  the  elementary  level  are 
a  firmly  established  part  of  the  Ontario  edu- 
cational structure,  exemplifying  the  two  main 
cultures  in  Canada. 
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However,  much  remains  to  be  done  at  the 
secondary  level.  At  the  present  time,  we  have 
about  four  subjects  which  are  taught  at  the 
secondary  level  in  French,  geographic,  his- 
toire,  le  latin  and  the  other  subject  escapes 
me  at  the  moment.  In  those  areas,  and  I  re- 
peat, in  those  areas  where  a  large  percentage 
of  population  is  French-speaking,  bilingual 
secondary  schools  should  be  established. 

I  strongly  support  the  brief  submitted  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  last  winter  by  I'as- 
sociation  Canadienne-Frangaise  d'education 
d'Ontario,  requesting  bilingual  secondary 
schools  integrated  in  the  public  school  system. 

In  their  brief,  they  stated  that  the  public 
secondary  school  system  does  not  develop 
French-speaking  Ontarians  as  part  of  a  system 
suited  to  their  needs  and  financed  from  pub- 
lic funds.  In  an  era  when  grade  12  education 
is  considered  a  minimum,  the  rate  of  drop- 
outs among  French-speaking  students  in 
grades  9  and  10  is  twice  as  high  as  among 
English-speaking  students. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  offered  in  the 
field  of  technical  education,  and  only  limited 
openings  in  the  field  of  commercial  education. 

At  the  university  level,  there  is  a  special 
problem  concerning  the  recruitment  of 
French-speaking  students  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  maintain  the  two  bilingual  universi- 
ties, namely,  Laurentian  and  Ottawa. 

We  need  some  means  to  ensure  that  the 
French-speaking  students  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  education 
through  French  schools,  and  then  go  on  to 
university. 

May  I  mention  that  at  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity, out  of  a  total  registration  of  1,200  stu- 
dents, only  168  are  French-speaking,  though 
40  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  area  is 
French-speaking. 

I  firmly  believe  bilingual  secondary  schools 
would  not  only  bring  about  a  much  larger 
number  of  French-speaking  students  to  the 
two  bilingual  universities,  but  would  also 
further  the  cause  of  Canadian  cultural  quality. 

In  closing.  Madam  Speaker,  may  I  remind 
this  House  that  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a 
bicultural  and  bilingual  country  is  a  national 
asset,  rather  than  a  liability.  Biculturalism  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  elements  that  differ- 
entiate us  from  our  southern  neighbours,  and 
thus  in  the  long  run  one  of  our  great  bul- 
warks against  absorption  by  the  United  States. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  resolution  which 
will  not  only  help  strengthen  Confederation 


but  will  also  make  for  a  more  united  Canada 
that  we  all  love  so  well. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Madam  Speaker,  may  I  also  take  this  occasion 
to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  you  ele- 
vated to  this  position  as  Speaker,  even  though 
it  is  a  temporary  occasion.  I  observe  that  you 
maintain  excellent  order  in  the  House  and  I 
am  sure  that  your  performance  will  entitle 
you  to  return  to  that  eminence  again. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  we  cast  our  thoughts 
forward  to  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow,  I 
think  it  might  serve  us  well  if  for  a  moment 
we  were  to  glance  backward  at  the  Confed- 
eration as  it  began  100  years  ago.  Almost 
100  years  ago,  almost  to  this  day,  one  of  the 
great  leaders,  one  of  the  great  fathers  of 
Confederation  spoke  in  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  refer  to  Sir  George 
Etienne  Cartier  who,  I  think,  was  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  the  Confederation  that  we 
have  enjoyed  during  this  past  100  years.  He 
said  these  words  and  I  quote: 

If  we  unite  we  will  form  a  political 
nationality  indepedent  of  the  national 
origin  and  religion  of  individuals.  Some 
have  regretted  that  we  have  a  distinction 
of  races  and  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
in  time  this  diversity  will  disappear.  The 
idea  of  a  fusion  of  the  races  in  one  is 
Utopia,  it  is  an  impossibility.  Distinctions 
of  this  character  will  always  exist.  Diversity 
seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  physical,  moral 
and  political  worlds. 

As  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  form 
a  great  nation  because  Lower  Canada  is 
chiefly  French  and  Roman  Catholic,  Upper 
Canada  is  English  and  Protestant,  and  the 
maritime  provinces  mixed,  it  is  completely 
futfle.  In  our  Confederation  there  will  be 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  English, 
French,  Irish  and  Scottish,  and  each  by  its 
efforts  and  success  will  add  to  the  pros- 
perity, to  the  might  and  to  the  glory  of  the 
new  federation.  We  are  of  different  races, 
not  to  v/age  war  among  ourselves  but  to 
work  together  for  our  common  welfare. 

The  author  who  quotes  those  words  is  Mason 
Wade  in  his  classic  work,  The  French  Cana- 
dians, and  speaking  of  Sir  George  Cartier  and 
those  remarks  he  said:  "Fired  by  this  noble 
vision  the  practical  Cartier  for  once  was  too 
idealistic  as  he  looked  to  the  future." 

I  would  disagree  with  the  author  and  say 
that  the  vision  which  Cartier  had  has  been 
in  great  part  achieved,  and  perhaps  he  was 
not  looking  just  at  the  first  100  years  of 
Confederation.    So   we   may   pass    our   vision 
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forward  perhaps  with  his  as  he  spoke  those 
words  to  more  than  100  years  as  we  enter 
now  a  second  100  years  of  our  existence  as 
a  federated  nation. 

I  think  it  might  serve  us  well  to  look  at  the 
problems  which  faced  those  who  framed  Con- 
federation in  1867  and  relate  them  to  the 
problems  which  we  will  face  as  we  consider 
the  next  century  or  even  the  beginning  of 
that  century  as  we  move  into  it.  What  were 
those  problems? 

There  was  a  great  country,  a  problem  of 
geography,  a  tremendous  expanse  across  this 
whole  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  sparsely  peopled,  no  communication, 
no  transcontinental  roads,  no  transcontinen- 
tal railways,  no  means  of  communicating 
(juickly  or  easily  in  those  days.  So  one  of  the 
problems  that  faced  those  fathers  of  Con- 
federation was  to  build  communications,  to 
build  roadways,  railways  and  postal  com- 
munication to  tie  the  people  together. 

They  had  the  problem  of  security.  This  was 
a  young  country  with  separate  provinces. 
And  to  the  south  there  was  not  a  very  friendly 
feeling  because  the  war  of  the  rebellion  had 
just  concluded  and  there  was  considerable 
feeling  inimical  to  any  British  colony  and  a 
considerable  fear  in  this  country  of  the 
nation  to  the   south. 

There  was  the  problem  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, the  two  races;  the  problem  which 
faced  those  fathers  and  which  to  a  degree 
remains  with  us   today. 

Do  those  problems,  however,  face  us  to 
tlie  same  extent?  We  have  overcome  the 
geography  problem;  communication  is  swift, 
instantaneous.  We  have  railroads  crossing  this 
country  from  east  to  west.  We  have  roads 
which  traverse  the  entire  country,  and  this 
is  no  longer  a  federal  problem.  As  we  look  at 
the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  I  think  we  can 
say  in  all  fairness  that  the  building,  the  tying 
of  this  country  together  is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem of  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow.  It  is 
not  a  problem  which  will  face  the  framers 
of  our  new  constitution. 

We  do  not  have  a  problem  of  security  on 
this  continent  such  as  faced  the  fathers  of 
C'onfederation.  The  nation  to  the  south  is 
friendly.  Our  relations  are  intimate;  some 
even  contend  they  are  too  close.  Some  speak 
of  continentalism  and  say  that  we  are  grow- 
ing too  close  to  our  neighbour  to  the  south. 
Our  security  problem,  our  military  problem 
is  not  one  that  concerns  us  as  an  isolated 
nation  defending  ourselves. 


We  take  part  in  the  comity  of  nations,  in 
the  groups  which  the  same  philosophy  as 
ourselves,  in  seeking  to  secure  the  defence 
of  the  world,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world.  But  we  are  not  a  member  of  the 
nuclear  club  in  the  sense  that  we  are  pre- 
paring for  warfare  abroad.  We  seek  no  expan- 
sion, we  have  no  jealousies,  we  do  not 
have  a  great  problem  of  defence.  So  that 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  Confederation 
of  tomorrow,  our  problem  will  be  different 
than  that  of  those  who  first  framed  our 
constitution. 

Actually,  when  we  come  to  sit  down  in  the 
conference  of  Confederation  of  tomorrow,  I 
think  we  must  bear  this  in  mind,  that  in  1867 
the  great  problems,  the  large  problems  were 
to  be  those  of  the  central  government,  those 
that  I  have  mentioned.  What  do  we  find 
today?  If  we  look  at  this  central  government, 
we  find  it  concerned  with  revising  The  Bank 
Act,  banking  and  bills  of  exchange.  We  find 
it  dealing  now  with  the  law  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  It  has  the  criminal  code,  the  criminal 
law  of  this  country,  to  frame  and  revise  and 
that  it  is  doing.  But  if  you  will  reflect  for  a 
moment,  these  things  do  not  take  great  sums 
of  money.  It  has  the  post  office,  an  organiza- 
tion which  used  to  pay  its  way  and  which  I 
think  might   very  well  do   so  again. 

Mr.  Sopha:   And  national  defence— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  has  national  defence. 
In  the  past  several  months,  the  central  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  has  been  engaged  in 
unifying  the  forces  and  debating  that  subject. 
But  as  I  say,  I  think  our  security  is  not  in 
any  sense  the  problem  that  it  was  when  this 
nation,  as  a  federated  nation,  was  bom  100 
years  ago. 

What  are  the  problems?  They  are  with  the 
provinces.  The  great  problems  are  with  the 
provinces. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  And 
the  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  provinces.  Who  builds  the  means 
of  communication,  the  highways?  The  prov- 
inces. 

We  have,  and  I  acknowledge,  a  trans- 
Canada  highway  in  which  a  large  share  of 
assistance  was  given  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. But  that  is  completed  and  the  high- 
ways now  are  built  by  the  provinces. 

Who  develops  the  natural  resources?  The 
provinces,  the  lands  and  forests,  the  mines, 
the  economic  development.  Who  builds  the 
public  buildings?  The  provinces,  except  the 
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post  offices,  customs.  Health,  education,  and 
the  creatures  of  the  provinces,  the  municipali- 
ties, are  the  responsibility  of  the  provinces. 
They  are  a  problem,  and  the  great  problems 
of  today  are  not  the  problems  of  central  gov- 
ernment, but  the  problems  of  the  provinces. 
When  we  sit  down  in  the  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference,  these  things  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  I  agree  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  devise 
fiscal  agreements  there— these  have  been 
settled  for  some  little  time  to  come;  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  there  and  frame 
fiscal  arrangements.  But  overshadowing  that 
conference  on  Confederation,  perhaps  I  should 
not  say  overshadowing,  but  shedding  a  light 
upon  that  whole  discussion,  there  will  be  the 
awareness,  and  in  everybody's  mind  there  will 
be  the  knowledge,  that  the  money,  the 
funds  to  be  achieved,  as  we  usually  get  them 
in  government,  from  taxes,  must  be  in  large 
part  funds  available  to  the  provinces,  which  in 
truth  have  the  problems  which  require  finan- 
cial resources  for  their  solution.  We  cannot 
get  away  from  this  fact,  and  we  must  face  it. 
So  in  considering  our  relationship,  in  con- 
sidering our  Confederation,  whether  or  not 
we  write  a  new  constitution,  I  think  we  must 
amend  it  by  some  means  or  other.  We  must 
relate  it  to  the  realities  of  this  day  and  as 
they  will  continue  to  be.  And  I  say  that  we 
could  start  afresh.  The  British  North  America 
Act  has  stood  us  in  good  stead;  it  has  had 
its  faults,  its  defects  and  we  have  seen  fit 
to  change  it  as  best  we  could. 

Certainly,  we  should  bring  home  the  right, 
at  least,  to  change  it.  We  are  mature,  we 
are  capable,  we  are  a  grown-up  nation.  The 
provinces  are  capable.  We  are  fully  fit,  I 
think,  to  sit  down  as  provinces  and  say,  this 
we  will  do.  We  will  reach  agreement,  we  will 
frame  something  new;  thus  we  may  start  en- 
tirely fresh.  And  I  would  make  this  point: 
the  federal  government,  the  central  govern- 
ment, belongs  to  the  provinces.  The  provinces 
do  not  belong  to  the  central  government.  That 
is  essential  to  keep  in  mind.  The  provinces- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Cartier  did  not  agree  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  provinces  originally 
created  Confederation.  It  is  the  provinces 
who  must  come  together  again  and  say,  "This 
is  the  type  of  federation  we  shall  have,  with 
changed  powers  to  meet  the  changed  respon- 
sibilities which  exist  today." 

Interjection  by  a  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  say  the  problems  of 
today  are  changed  from  those  of  100  years 


ago.  Let  us  open  our  eyes  and  face  the 
facts.  Our  neighbours  to  the  south  perhaps 
set  us  an  example.  They,  as  sovereign  states, 
sat  down  together  and  said,  "We  are  sover- 
eign entities,  we  are  sovereign  states." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale) :  We  are  trying 
to  do  the  opposite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  they  still  call  them- 
selves that,  and  they  say,  "We  will  delegate 
to  a  central  government  certain  of  our 
powers,  but  we  retain  our  sovereignty."  This 
they  did.  I  am  fully  aware  that  through  the 
14th  or  the  15th  amendment  certain  of  those 
powers  which  remained  with  the  state  were 
taken  and  allocated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  But  perhaps— at 
least  I  throw  out  this  thought— perhaps  we 
have  to  take  an  approach,  possibly  somewhat 
similar,  that  we  ten  provinces  of  Canada  come 
to  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference 
and  say,  "We  are  sovereign  states  in  our 
own  right." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  your  party  agree 
with  that  analysis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  saying  what  I 
believe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wondered,  because  this 
is  an  echo  of  Maurice  Duplessis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  our  sister  province, 
Quebec,  has  for  some  time  been  urging  and 
saying,  "We  are  a  state  within  this  Confed- 
eration." And  there  is  no  question  of  the 
desire  of  our  sister  province  wishing  to  remain 
in  the  federation,  in  Confederation,  but  as  a 
state.  I  think  as  I  read  current  events  and  as 
I  see  history  developing  before  my  eyes,  that 
this  province  and  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada  are  coming  somewhat  around  to  that 
view. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  like  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeau. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  perhaps— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  special  status  for  Que- 
bec;  a  special  status  for  everybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —there  can  certainly  be 
no  harm  in  examining  this  concept,  and  I 
think  it  may  work  out.  It  certainly  has  great 
possibilities.  Certainly,  having  sat  in  con- 
ferences in  an  attempt  to  amend  our  present 
constitution,  and  while  we  did  make  some 
progress,  and  those  before  me,  very  capable 
men,  brought  it  up  to  a  certain  level  and 
certain  gains  were  made,  it  became  qviite 
apparent,  and  I  think  it  is  surely  apparent  to 
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everyone  today,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take— 
with  the  situation  of  our  provinces  today— 
11k'  British  North  America  Act,  and  amend 
it  so  that  it  vi^ill  suit  us  with  any  great  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Young:  Would  you  leave  the  federal 
government  out  of  the  conferences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  I  think  maybe  we 
tK<cd  to  take  a  fresh  look,  a  fresh  start,  and 
])ear  in  mind  the  powers,  the  responsibilities, 
the  duties,  which  we  as  provinces  have  to 
carry.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  central 
government,  the  federation  which  we  create, 
is  our  creation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  no,  the  Prime  Minister 
would  not  agree  with  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  my  view- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sure  your  own  party 
docs   not   agree  with   that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Prime  Minister  cannot 
agree   with   that. 

Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  speaking  for  my 
party,  necessarily. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  member  of  the 
Ca])inet  who  in  heaven's  name  are  you  speak- 
ing for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  my  view- 
Mr.    Sopha:   You    and   Walter   Gordon   are 
lirothers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  the  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference  I  think  the  provinces 
must  say:  We  will  create  a  federation  to  what- 
ever new  degree  it  may  need  to  be  done. 
And  I  think  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of 
the  central  government,  originally  the  creation 
of  the  provinces,  to  say,  "This  you  cannot  do." 
The  provinces  can  agree  to  do  anything,  pro- 
vided tlicy  agree  and  that  I.ecomes  a  fact  of 
Confederation,  whatever  it  may  be  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Very  disturbing— Mr.  Pearson 
will  not  come  to  this  conference  if  he  reads 
your  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  the  first  time  I  now 
untlcrstand  why  he  may  not  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  we  have  to 
come  to  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference with  open  minds  and  look  at  the  facts 
as  they  exist  if  we  are  to  make  progress. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  of  the  facts  is  the 
existence  of  a  common  nation,  though. 


Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:    A   common   nation   of 
federation;   ten  provinces   agreeing  that  they 
will  create  a  certain  type  of  federal- 
Mr.  Sopha:  The  nation  transcends  the  prov- 
inces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that,  once  we  have  created  that  federation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  we  did  100  years  ago. 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    Yes,    but    it    has    not 

served  us  today  as  well  as  we  would  like  it  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Agreed,  but  you  cannot 
dismiss  it  as  being  non-existent,  which  you 
are  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   If  ten  provinces  come 
together- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   Sure,  we  can  change   it. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Sure,  we  can  change  it, 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  ten  provinces  come 
together  they  can  mould  it  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses and  to  suit  the  needs  of  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Along  widi  the  federal 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  and  the  federal 
government,  I  say,  was  the  creature  of  all 
four  provinces  in  the  beginning  and  the 
creature  of  ten  provinces  today  and  will  be 
still  the  same  when  it  is  remoulded  and 
changed  and  fashioned  to  suit  our  needs  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Remember,  this  is  the  Attorney         i 
General  of  Ontario  speaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem    of    geograpliy    has     disappeared.     The 
problem  of  communication  as  a  federal  prob-         > 
1cm  has  disappeared.  The  problem  of  security         i 
is  a  minor  problem  relative  to  what  it  was         ! 
in   tliose  early  days  of   1867  and  before.   So         I 
tlie    great    federal    problems    have    left    the         j 
scene.  The  great  problems,  I  reiterate,  remain 
with  the  provinces.  \ 

The  other  problem  was  the  two  races,  the 
French  fact,  the  English  fact,  the  two  Ian-         ' 
guages.     That   remains,   but   changed   again; 
iDecause   to   those   two   cultures   through  the         ; 
100  years   of  our  life   as   a  federation  have         ! 
come  to  our  shores  people  from  every  other 
country  in  large  numbers.   They  have  brought         : 
to  us  their  cultures,  their  languages,  and  their 
arts.    They  have  enriched  and  changed  our         j 
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viewpoint,  changed  our  culture,  and  helped, 
I  think,  to  give  us  a  realization  that  we  can 
grow  together  as  a  people  of  many  cultures 
but  that  we  shall  always,  as  Cartier  said, 
have  unity  in  diversity  and  that  we  need 
never  look  for  the  disappearance  of  either  of 
the  two  founding  races. 

I  was  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read  a 
document  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  do  not 
find  a  date  on  it,  but  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  some  portions  of  it.  It  is  a  brief  pre- 
pared by  the  Confederation  committee  of 
the  policy  research  council  of  the  Ontario 
young  Progressive  Conservatives.  Let  me  say 
at  once  that  I  do  not  cite  it  with  any  political 
significance  or  any  political  reference  because 
it  comes  from  the  young  Progressive  Con- 
servatives. I  know  that  all  young  people 
and  many  of  our  older  people  think  along 
the  same  lines  as  these  resolutions  which  I 
propose  to  offer  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  would  be  worthy  of  respect— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Listen  to  how  many  of 
them  deal  with  our  relationship  with  Quebec. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  would  be  worthy  of  respect, 
coming  from  young  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  I  do  not  cite  it 
simply  for  its  political  content. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  do  not  have  to  persuade 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Listen  to  what  they  say. 
Here  are  the  resolutions.  This  is  headed, 
"Some  recommendations  relating  to  Ontario's 
role  and  responsibility  in  Confederation,"  and 
I  quote: 

1.  Estabhsh  a  legislative  committee  on 
Confederation. 

2.  Initiate  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
Ontario-Quebec  government  committee. 

3.  Initiate  the  establishment  of  an 
Ontario-Quebec  civil  service  exchange  pro- 
gramme. 

See  how  far  these  young  people  go  in  this 
situation  which  I  am  discussing  now— the 
relationship  of  the  two  great  races;  the  two 
founding  races  of  this  country. 

4.  Provide  subsidies  to  French  Canadian 
performing  groups  throughout  Ontario. 

5.  Provide  subsidies  to  non-commercial 
institutions  to  give  free  courses  in  French 
language  conversation  to  any  citizen  of 
Ontario  who  might  desire  such. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  resolutions  having 
to  do  with  their  thoughts  on  Confederation 


have  to  do  with  the  relationship  between  the 
races,  and  how  modern  their  thinking  is. 

6.  Provide  financial  incentive  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  non-denom- 
inational bilingual  schools  in  Ontario, 
primarily  for  EngHsh  Canadian  children. 

7.  Cooperate  with  Quebec- 
Mr.    Sopha:    The    Minister    of  Lands   and 

Forests  agrees  with  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  continue  quoting,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

7.  Cooperate  with  Quebec  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  educational  television  instruc- 
tion in  the  French  language  to  Ontario 
primary   and   secondary   schools. 

8.  Promote  the  establishment  with 
Quebec  of  a  high  school,  a  student  ex- 
change programme  whereby  students 
attend  high  school  and  live  in  the  other 
province  for  at  least  one  school  year. 

9.  Provide  a  bursary  for  high  school  and 
university  students  and  non-university 
school  teachers  attending  French  language 
summer  schools  in  Quebec. 

Make  the  province  of  Ontario  graduate 
fellowships  portable  to  Quebec. 

Make  the  Ontario  student  award  pro- 
gramme or  its  successor  immediately 
available  to  Quebec  university  students 
attending  Ontario   universities. 

Provide  financial  support  for  Ontario 
university  faculties  to  take  advantage  of 
degrees  in  Quebec  universities. 

Provide  financial  aid  to  encourage  ex- 
changes between  university  faculties  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  and/or  research. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  all  the  socialism  in 
this  been  cleared  with  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  continue  quoting  from 
the  resolutions: 

Provide  university  grants  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  centre  for  French 
Canadian  studies  at  an  Ontario  university. 

And  I  would  enlarge  that.  I  would  say  if 
they  are  going  to  do  it  at  one  Ontario  univer- 
sity, at  Ontario  universities.    Then: 

Cooperate  with  Quebec  in  establishing 
true  portability  between  the  two  provinces 
in  the  area  of  social  welfare  and  pro- 
grammes and  other  social  legislation. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  are  put 
forward  in  the  relationship  to  Confederation 
by  our  young  people.   I  think  most  of  our 
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young  people  are  beginning  to  think  this  way 
and  to  realize  that  a  facility  in  the  language 
of  each  other,  the  French  in  the  English 
language  and  our  Enghsh  speaking  peoples  in 
the  French  language,  will  be  greatly  to  our 
advantage;  will  greatly  enrich  our  culture 
and  give  us  an  understanding  that  will  work 
tremendously  for  the  advancement  of  our 
country  and  our  relationship  with  all  the 
people  of  our  own  country  and  will  set  an 
example,  I  believe,  to  other  countries  and 
other  nations  in  the  world. 

Some  author,  I  believe  it  was  a  French 
author,  I  was  unable  to  find  the  name,  said, 
"To  learn  a  new  language  is  to  acquire  a  new 
soul." 

"Apprendre  une  langue  nouvelle",  dit  un 
auteur  frangais,  "c'est  acquerir  une  ame 
nouvelle". 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  to  pursue  the 
thoughts  I  have  been  saying  in  the  French 
language,  I  would  say:  Je  crois  que  I'etude  de 
la  langue  frangaise  ne  devrait  pas  etre  limitee 
a  la  population  d'origine  frangaise.  Tous  les 
citoyens  doivent  s'efforcer  de  devenir  parfaits 
bilingues;  cet  effort  non  seulement  contri- 
buerait  a  enrichir  leur  culture,  mais  aussi  leur 
apporterait  la  satisfaction  et  la  fierte  person- 
nelles  qui  proviennent  d'une  tache  conduite  a 
bonne  fin. 

Ceci  serait  un  facteur  important  dans 
I'etablissement  de  la  bonne  entente  parmi  nos 
citoyens  et  serait  un  gage  d'unite,  de  force  et 
de  solidarite  a  travers  le  Canada,  tel  qu'inscrit 
sur  nos  armoiries  "A  mari  usque  ad  mare". 

I  would  say  as  Canada  enters  its  second  100 
years  of  Confederation,  with  the  resources  of 
its  people,  its  unique  history,  not  of  revolution 
but  of  evolution,  with  two  great  races  bringing 
to  our  shores  their  cultures,  melded,  enriched 
and  fortified  by  the  cultures  of  all  other 
nations,  with  our  British  and  French  traditions, 
with  the  peculiar  problems  we  have  had  to 
face  and  the  experience  we  have  gained  from 
them,  that  as  we  enter  our  second  era  of 
Confederation  we  may  set  an  example  to  other 
nations. 

I  think  of  recent  events  where  Canada's 
policy  in  trade  with  China,  in  initiating  trade 
with  Russia,  against  some  strong  resistance, 
finally  prevailed  and  led  other  nations  to 
follow  our  example.  We  are  a  nation  seeking 
no  aggrandizement.  We  are  too  big  to  be 
lightly  pushed  around  but  we  are  not  so  small 
that  we  can  be  ignored.  Our  peculiar  and 
particular  role  of  recent  years  has  been  to  set 
an  example  in  maintaining  the  peace  in  the 
world. 

As  we  go  forward  into  our  second  century, 
if  we  live  up  to  our  destiny,  I  believe  we  may 


lead  the  other  nations  of  the  world  into  a  new 
era  also.  I  certainly  feel  we  have  many  things 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  in  order  that  we  may 
achieve  a  new  Confederation  of  tomorrow  and 
I  support  the  resolution  most  heartily. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
intentions  and  desires  to  speak  in  this  debate 
have  been  going  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo. 
One  minute  I  feel  certain  I  should  get  up 
and  speak  and  the  next  minute  I  change  my 
mind.  The  following  half  hour  I  change  it 
again.  I  kept  on  changing  because  frankly— 
and  if  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  am  not  trying  to 
be  vindictive  or  anything— a  lot  of  it  was 
frivolous. 

We  got  completely  away  from  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  and  the  purpose  of  this 
debate;  anywhere  from  singing  an  anthem  to 
the  NDP  gospel  according  to  Marx.  The  whole 
discussion  seemed  to  be  racked  through  with 
errors,  contradictions  and  confusions. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  in  one  respect  I  have  to 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview 
when  he  states  that  he  cannot  conceive  how 
these  discussions  could  take  place  in  a  matter 
of  two  days,  because  we  have  been  at  it  for 
the  better  part  of  three  days  and  all  we  have 
been  doing  is  confusing  the  issue.  I  would 
strongly  suggest  to  the  people  who  are  going 
to  attend  this  conference  the  Prime  Minister 
is  calling,  that  they  would  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  if  they  did  not  read  these 
debates. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  these 
inconsistencies.  For  instance,  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney General  among  other  things  said  we  must 
go  to  this  conference  with  an  open  mind. 
Then  he  continued  that  we  must  look  at  the 
facts  as  they  exist.  Well,  one  of  the  things 
that  has  not  been  set  out  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister is  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  questions,  a  long 
series  of  questions,  put  as  to  whether  we 
should  discuss  this  or  discuss  that  but  not 
once  has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said:  "this 
is  our  position"  or  "this  is  the  thinking  of  this 
government  on  it"  or  "this  is  my  thinking  on 
it."  So  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  go  there 
with  both  an  open  mind  and  look  at  the  facts 
as  they  exist;  if  first  of  all  we  look  at  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  this  is  an  inconsistency. 

Then  the  Attorney  General  states  that  the 
country  belongs  to  the  provinces  and  not  the 
provinces  to  the  country.  In  essence,  what  he 
is  saying  is  that  the  whole  belongs  to  the 
pieces  but  not  the  pieces  to  the  whole.  Again 
I  cannot  follow  his  argument. 
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This  business  of  two  cultures  wounds  me  to 
the  quick,  because  if  there  is  anything  I  can- 
not buy,  it  is  this  business  of  two  cultures. 

After  all,  this  country  and  the  whole  of 
western  Europe  has  one  basic  culture  and 
that  is  based  on  Judaeo-Christian  religion.  It 
is  based  on  Greek  government  and  arts  and 
on  Roman  law  and  I  do  not  care  what  coun- 
try in  Europe  you  wish  to  name  to  me,  I  will 
point  out  to  you  that  this  is  their  culture.  We 
may  have  different  habits;  we  may  have  dif- 
ferent customs.  As  I  pointed  out,  they  stuff 
a  lamb's  or  sheep's  skin  with  oatmeal  and 
other  stuff  and  they  call  it  haggis. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  it  is  a  shame 
to  spoil  this  debate  by  such  an  inaccuracy,  it 
is  the  sheep's  stomach  that  is  stuffed. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  a  sheep's  stomach,  all  right, 
and  they  call  it  haggis.  The  Polish  also  stuff 
animal  casing  with  meat  and  pork  and  they 
call  it  kielbasa.  The  Germans  do  it  primarily 
with  pork  products  and  call  it  liverwurst. 
The  Italians  and  Hungarians  call  it  pepperoni. 
It  is  still  more  or  less  the  same  product. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  Irish  put  some  meat  in  the 
bowl  and  add  peas  and  potatoes  and  call  it 
stew,  the  Hungarians  call  it  goulash.  It  is 
still  the  same  thing  except  the  Hungarians 
put  a  little  more  paprika  in  it.  Take  the  bag- 
pipes, for  instance,  if  I  may  borrow  them— 
I  am  only  borrowing  them,  not  taking  them. 
Is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  aware  that  in 
Poland  they  play  the  bagpipes?  A  lot  of  the 
names  there,  like  Michnawich,  are  descended 
from  the  Macs  of  Scotland  who  fled  there 
during  the  time  of  the  uprising.  There  are 
descendants  of  the  Scottish  in  Poland  and 
they  still  play  the  bagpipes, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  were  given  a 
district  in  Cracow  by  King  Stephen  Batong 
in  which  to  settle.  Prince  Charles'— Bonnie 
Prince  Charles'— mother  was  Polish. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  there  you  are,  they  have 
the  bagpipes  in  central  Europe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  have  them  in 
Israel  too. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  Minister  is  just  strength- 
ening my  argument.  When  it  comes  to  the 
dances,  in  most  of  central  Europe  they  dance 
in  a  circle  and  call  it  kolo,  which  means 
circle.  Over  here,  they  form  a  square  and 
call  it  a  square  dance,  but  basically  it  is  still 


a  formation  of  human  beings  enjoying  them- 
selves. 

Where  are  these  two  cultures  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  speaks  of?  I  cannot  see 
them.  And  then  he  speaks  of  the  question  of 
the  two  founding  races— the  British  a  race? 
They  are  descendants  of  the  Picts,  the  Scots, 
the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  Romans,  the 
Norsemen,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Danes,  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Lesage  one  time,  when  he 
was  making  a  speech,  pointed  out  that  he  got 
the  "le"  to  his  name  because  his  ancestors 
served  with  William  the  Conqueror  when 
they  invaded  Britain, 

So,  in  essence,  a  lot  of  those  who  have 
come  here  as  British  stock  are  distant  rela- 
tives of  Lesage  who  came  directly  from  Nor- 
mandy, So  you  talk  about  races.  If  you  want 
to  talk  about  races,  the  British  Isles  is  com- 
posed of  the  Nordic  race  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean race,  which  is  based  on  a  cephalic 
index  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  will 
know. 

If  you  take  France,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
sharp  wedge  of  the  Alpine  which  cuts  right 
through  and  meets  the  coast  near  Dunkirk 
—so  France  is  not  a  race,  so  to  speak.  You 
take  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
people  there  are  descendants  of  the  Germans, 

Where  do  you  get  this  business  of  two 
races  again?  We  are  a  mixture,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  either  two  founding  cultures,  or 
two  founding  races.  And  when  we  go  back 
to  language  again,  when  you  talk  of  bi- 
lingualism  I  would  say  that  the  English 
tongue  comes  from  the  same  source  as  the 
English  blood— from  the  Picts,  the  Scots,  the 
Angles,  the  Norsemen,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes,  the  Italians  and 
the  Spaniards, 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  only  the  four-lettered 
words. 

Mr.  Ben:  And  probably,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  British  monarchies  are  the  descend- 
ants of  other  German  monarchies,  so  again, 
where  do  we  get  this  bilingualism? 

We  are  a  multilingual  nation,  Britain  is  the 
most  multilingual  nation  in  the  world.  I 
think  that  Britain  derives  her  strength  from 
the  fact  that  she  has  had  such  a  mixture  of 
blood  there,  and  has  taken  the  best  quaUties 
from  all  of  those  to  become  a  strong  nation 
in  this  world. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  a  few  Canadian 
facts  which  have  got  lost  in  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  do  not  comprehend  what  the 
hon,  member  says,  but  I  know,  if  I  read  his 
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remark  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(  Mr.  Nixon )  —I  think  it  is  good— "something 
that  I  trust,  perhaps,  the  leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition will  be  able  to  comprehend,  but  I  have 
a  diminishing  hope"— I  still  do  not  compre- 
hend that  remark  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
NDP. 

These  are  the  kind  of  situations  that  are 
now  starting  to  confuse  and  cloud  this  debate. 
The  idea  of  having  a  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference  is  a  splendid  idea.  I  do 
not  agree,  and  I  have  never  agreed  with  the 
critics  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  chastised 
him  for  having  the  presumption  to  call  this 
kind  of  a  debate.  To  me  it  was  no  different 
than  a  street  where  there  are  problems  and 
one  resident  takes  it  upon  himself  to  call  all 
the  other  residents  into  a  conference  in  his 
own  home  and  say,  "Look  fellows,  we  have 
got  a  few  problems  here,  so  let  us  try  and 
settle   them." 

It  is  no  more  the  prerogative  or  no  less  the 
prerogative  of  the  man  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street,  than  it  is  of  the  man  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street;  at  on  end  of  the  street  or  at 
the  other  end  of  the  street.  And  I  support 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  I  always  have,  in 
that  he  has  taken  initiative  in  this  action. 

I  do,  however,  think  that  if  you  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  local  improvement,  to 
pave  the  street,  that  it  is  imperative  that  you 
cull  the  largest  landowner,  who  owns  the 
section  right  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  to 
this  meeting.  If  you  do  not  get  his  cooperation 
then,  if  he  votes  against  the  local  improve- 
ment, you  are  not  going  to  get  that  stretch 
of  the  street  paved— so  I  agree  with  the  criti- 
cism which  has  been  put  forth,  that  this 
would  not  be  a  very  good  conference  if  there 
was  not  a  representative  of  the  largest  land- 
owner—in this  case  the  most  powerful  body, 
the  federal  government. 

There  are  a  few  other  inconsistencies,  if 
I  may  dwell  on  some  of  the  remarks  that 
were  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

I  read  his  speech  with  interest.  One  has 
to  read  his  speech  because  he  talks  more 
quickly  than  I  do,  and,  therefore,  he  is 
twice  as  difficult  to  follow  as  I  am.  But  I 
read  with  interest,  especially  his  quotation 
from  Dr.  Edward  McWhinney  on  page  3587 
of  Hansard.  He  paraphrases  Dr.  McWhinney 
and  he  states: 

His  main  point  was  that  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  the  noisy  overtones  of  the 
"quiet  revolution",  the  strained  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Canadian  people  to 
achieve  some  new  status  symbol  for  their 


aspirations,  now  tends  to  be  dropping  into 
the  background. 

That  sounds  wonderful,  but  then  he  goes  on 
to  say  that,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  have  this 
conference  because,  again,  he  starts  to  quote: 
What  is  coming  to  the  foreground,  is  the 
realization  that  the  basic  problems  they 
faced  in  a  quiet  revolution  are  the  social 
and  economic  problems,  which,  when  they 
examine  them,  are  common  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Therefore,  with  this  great 
common  ground  a  tendency  for  a  gap  be- 
tween Quebec  and  the  rest  of  Canada 
that  would  have  made  the  idea  of  sitting 
down  informally  or  formally  in  a  confer- 
ence, something  of  a  dangerous  process 
within  a  Canadian  family,  that  gap  has 
now  narrowed. 

That  sounds  wonderful,  but  then  he  goes  on 
to  quote  Ryan,  and  I  get  a  chuckle  out  of  the 
way  he  describes  Ryan  as  the  comments  of  a 
"responsible,  moderate  and  authoritative 
French  Canadian". 

Mind  you,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  does  have  a  habit  of  describing  every- 
one who  agrees  with  his  point  of  view  as 
being  a  responsible,  moderate  and  authorita- 
tive individual.  And  the  contrary  if  he  does 
not   agree  with  him. 

For  instance,  when  he  is  quoting  Ryan 
on  one  hand,  he  has  also  quoted  McWhinney 
on  the  other,  saying  that  these  special  prob- 
lems and  the  aspirations  for  a  status  symbol 
have  sort  of  dropped  out  of  the  picture,  but 
then  when  he  gets  back  to  Ryan,  he  quotes 
him  as  saying: 

John  Lesagc,  the  former  Quebec  Premier, 
sketched  such  an  agreement  based  on  the 
double  objective:  Equality  for  the  two 
cultures  in  Canada  and  a  special  stat\is 
for  Quebec. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  not  used  such  precise  terms, 
at   least   insofar   as   the    second   objective   is 
concerned,   but,   judging   by  his   words   and 
actions  since  last  June,  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  something  fairly  similar  in 
mind.    This  used   to   contradict— for  he  says 
that  this  idea  has  gone  into  the  background. 
Ryan  states  that  although  Johnson  has  not 
stated  it  in  so  many  words,  he  still  feels  the 
same  way  as  Lesage  did.    Then  he  takes  a 
crack   at   Trudeau    by   again   quoting    Ryan. 
Now  Trudeau  does  not  agree  with  him,  so 
you  see,  in  quoting  Ryan,  as  he  goes  on: 
It    is    more    likely   to    do    so    than    the 
formula  of  associated  states  which,  at  the 
outset,  repels  even  the  most  open-minded 
English    Canadians    as    well    as    a    large 
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number  of  French  Canadians.  It  is  also 
more  suitable  in  the  formula  for  preserving 
the  status  quo  which  Mr.  Trudeau  defends 
with  a  great  deal  of  courage,  though  with- 
out much  support  from  the  other  French 
Canadians. 

Who  is  Mr.  Ryan  to  say  that  Trudeau  does 
not  have  as  much  knowledge  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Quebec  finance  as  Mr.  Ryan 
does,  and  who  is  he  to  say  that  Trudeau, 
who  is  there  as  the  representative  of  the 
people— indeed  he  is  elected  to  the  position 
he  occupies— does  not  have  the  support  of 
most  of  the  French  Canadians? 

After  all  Louis  St.  Laurent  made  his  mark 
in  the  country  because  he  told  Quebec  quite 
blimtly,  "Quebec,  thou  wilt  not  have  special 
privileges  in  this  country,  thou  wilt  be  a 
Canadian  like  all  the  rest." 

Why  does  the  picture  change  so  suddenly? 
Trudeau,  when  he  speaks  the  same  thing, 
is  not  a  prophet  in  his  own  house  anymore, 
and  Ryan,  who  works  for  a  newspaper,  all 
of  a  sudden  is  a  prophet. 

As  I  stated,  one  supports  the  thinking  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and  the 
other  does  not,  but  to  me  it  is  an  incon- 
sistency and  again  I  think  it  is  all  defiling 
the  issue. 

If  I  may  dwell  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech,  and  I  do  not  do  so  with  any  rancour 
but  again  just  trying  to  point  out  what,  to 
me,  are  inconsistencies. 

I  think  that,  perhaps,  the  Prime  Minister 
would  have  served  the  ends  and  desires  to  a 
better  purpose,  had  he  come  out  with  some 
concrete  suggestions  but,  as  was  stated— I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  or  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion—if you  get  too  dogmatic,  sometimes  you 
can  set  up  ill-feelings,  but  in  his  discussion 
of  the  matter  of  opting  out,  pension  plans, 
federal  government  loans  to  municipalities, 
tax  sharing  and  so  on,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
points  out  that  following  the  second  world 
war,  the  federal  government  would  "often 
with  the  enthusiastic  compliance  of  the 
English  speaking  provinces"  initiate  a  series 
of  cost-sharing  programmes  in  provincial 
spheres  of  jurisdiction  such  as  vocational, 
educational,  welfare  assistance,  and  highway 
construction. 

What  gets  me  here  is,  the  Prime  Minister 
points  out  that  this  was  often  with  the 
enthusiastic  compliance  of  the  English- 
speaking  provinces.  This  is  what  the  Prime 
Minister  is  saying— that  in  the  past,  Quebec 
has  been  out  of  step  and  rather  than  try  to 


bring  Quebec  into  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  there  has  always  been  an  endeavour 
to  change  the  step  of  the  troops  to  get  in 
step  with  Quebec. 

From  what  I  read  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  here,  I  should  think  that  the  federal 
government  had  better  go  backwards.  By 
introducing  these  cost-sharing  formulas  and 
by  introducing  these  opting-out  systems  to 
accommodate  Quebec  it  encourages  Quebec 
to  continue  to  march  out  of  step,  and  want 
the  other  nine  provinces  to  fall  in  step. 

There  was  one  point  where  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  the 
constitution.  The  British  North  America  Act, 
has  worked  fairly  well;  it  has  worked  exceed- 
ingly well  and  it  has  worked  exceedingly 
well  because  it  has  been  flexible.  We  have 
been  able  to  modify  the  BNA  Act  the  way 
we  have  been  able  to  modify  our  common 
law,  and  to  alter  the  situation  to  suit  the 
circumstances,  or  alter  the  circumstances  to 
suit  the  situation.  If  it  had  not  had  that 
flexibility,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
dangerous  situation. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  that,  "Until  we  come  to  grips  with 
some  of  these  questions,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  will  continue  to  drift  along  an  uncharted 
course".  If  you  sail  into  an  uncharted  sea, 
you  have  to  expect  to  sail  an  uncharted 
covirse,  and  we  have  been  sailing  an  un- 
charted course  in  an  uncharted  sea.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  we  have  been  sailing 
this  uncharted  course  very  carefully  on  this 
uncharted  sea  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
not  found  ourselves  submerged  on  the  rocks, 
on  the  hidden  reefs.  True,  we  have  been 
temporarily  hung  up  on  some  shoals  but  it 
has  only  been  temporary  and  we  have  been 
able  to  extricate  ourselves  and  safely  navigate 
them. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  sail  with  caution, 
we  are  going  to  cross  this  uncharted  sea  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  chart  of  our  progress 
for  those  that  follow  us.  It  is  conceivable 
that  if  we  call  this  conference,  we  may  need 
some  navigators  who  have  an  idea  of  where 
some  of  these  shoals  may  be.  They  can  point 
out  to  us  what  we  can  expect  and,  therefore, 
we  may  not  be  temporarily  hung  up  on  these 
hidden  shoals.  If  you  are  going  on  an  un- 
charted sea,  I  suggest  to  you  that  nobody 
knows  where  these  reefs  are,  so  I  think  that 
this  country  has  done  a  very  good  job  in 
sailing  this  uncharted  course.  It  is  to  our 
credit  that  we  have  reached  where  we  have, 
without  having  been  scuttled  or  sunk  on  reefs 
of  discord. 
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I  stated  I  was  not  going  to  speak  long,  I 
said  I  was  only  going  to  speak  about  five 
minutes.  But  I  just  wanted  to  make  these 
comments,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  although  we 
start  out  with  the  best  intentions,  we  have 
started  to  cloud  the  issue.  All  I  suggest  we 
are  doing,  is  confusing  those  whose  problem 
it  will  be  to  sit  down  and  discuss  it. 

We  are  giving  them  so  many  contrary  and 
diverging  views  that  I  suggest  it  will  prob- 
ably take  a  couple  of  Sundays  to  even  get 
the  meeting  on  the  road.  There  is  one  point 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  clarified— 
the  second  point  in  his  speech: 

A  conference  of  this  type  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  general  public  in  that  it 
will  acquaint  them  with  these  difficulties, 
provide  them  with  important  background 
information  and  allow  them  to  begin  form- 
ing some  of  their  own  opinions  about  them. 

I  would  take  it  from  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  suggesting  that  these 
will  be  open  conferences  and  that  they  will 
be  at  least  televised  or  broadcast,  because 
how  otherwise  will  the  public  be  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  which  are  facing  the 
different  parts  of  this  country? 

Perhaps  when  the  Prime  Minister  is  sum- 
ming up,  he  may  inform  this  House  if  he  does 
intend  that  these  discussions  be  open,  or  if  it 
is  his  intention  that  they  be  in  camera,  or 
perhaps  even  in  private.  I  cannot  see  how 
the  public,  the  general  public,  will  be  served; 
how  the  public  will  be  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  which  we  are  facing;  how  the 
public  will  be  provided  with  important  back- 
ground information,  if  they  are  held  either  in 
camera,  where  only  the  press  are  permitted, 
or  in  private. 

The  only  way  that  this  conference  will 
serve  the  needs  of  this  country  is  if  it  will  be 
an  open  conference  where  there  is  a  frank  and 
open  discussion  of  the  problems  facing  us. 
Only  in  that  way,  will  the  public  realize  the 
difficulties  we  face.  Otherwise,  all  we  are 
going  to  get  is  editorial  opinions. 

So  I  would  ask  that  the  Prime  Minister 
clarify  that  situation  for  us.  It  appears  now 
that  this  is  going  ahead.  I  am  just  going  to 
close  by  wishing  the  Prime  Minister  the  best 
of  luck,  bon  voyage  and  good  sailing! 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria ) :  In  taking 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
resolution  I  do  so  knowing  I  have  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  background  of  our 
Canada,  but  I  do  have  some  ideas  that  would 
be,   I   am   sure,   agreeable   to   my   colleagues 


here  and  may  be  repeated  several  times  again 
today. 

Having  heard  and  read  many  of  the  com- 
ments on  this  subject  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  of  tliis  day,  I  have  noted 
his  concern  that,  in  effect,  the  game  was  up, 
and  diat  we  are  in  for  a  general  disintegration 
unless  men  of  all  parties  could  meet  and 
agree  on  certain  fundamental  things.  I  am 
sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  had  in  mind 
a  solidification  of  ideas  among  Canadian  men 
in  general  about  what  elements  in  our  society 
we  wish  to  conserve. 

We  as  a  country  have  escaped  some  of  the 
convulsions  which  have  occurred  since  Prime 
Minister  Robarts  first  stated  his  concern.  At 
least  for  the  moment  we  seem  to  have 
escaped  them.  Ultimately,  we  cannot  escape 
their  influence.  We  cannot  escape  their 
disastrous  influences  unless  we  put  our  heads 
together  and  take  stock  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, look  at  our  history  and  ask  what  lines 
we  wish  our  future  development  to  follow. 

I  do  hope  from  this  debate  here  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  certain  questions 
will  arise  with  sufficient  clearness  to  light  the 
way  to  the  ultimate  questions  which  we  must 
all  ask  of  ourselves  as  Canadians. 

What  are  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which 
reasonable  agreement  can  be  found  in  all  our 
provinces?   What  are  those  ideas? 

Let  us  take  some  of  those  pohtical  con- 
ceptions which  we  have  inherited  and  find 
established  here— such  ideas  as  religious  tolera- 
tion, parliamentary  government,  a  judiciary 
independent  of  government,  and  so  on.  I 
suppose  that  not  one  person  in  100  would 
deny  that  religious  toleration  has  been 
accepted  for  all  time  in  this  country.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  question  that  we  think  about  or 
reflect  upon  even  once  in  a  decade. 

Perhaps  everyone  in  this  House  would  say 
quite  confidently  that  religious  toleration  can 
never  again  become  a  live  issue  in  the  life 
of  this  country.  We  have  had  between  this 
province  and  Quebec  a  tradition  of  religious 
toleration,  even  a  long  and  happy  experience 
of  it.  But  as  Canadians  with  such  a  tradition 
in  the  light  of  world  events,  should  we  not  at 
this  time,  if  we  do  believe  in  religious  tolera- 
tion, reaffirm  our  belief? 

Consider  again  parliamentary  government. 
I  have  heard  Canadians  say,  and  not  lightly, 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  it.  Our  whole 
development,  even  from  days  earlier  than 
Confederation,  has  been  on  that  line.  It  has 
been  a  great  means,  a  great  instrument  in  the 
unification    of    our    races.     This    should    be 
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remembered  when  we  say  in  an  idle  moment, 
as  it  would  be,  that  some  other  system  of 
government  is  desirable. 

One  cannot  help  being  concerned  on 
observing  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
some  countries  only  shortly  after  they  started 
the  form  of  parliamentary  government.  But, 
in  these  countries  they  did  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  background  of  tradition,  nor  did  they 
have  a  leader  with  eloquence  such  as  Mac- 
donald  and  his  strong  belief  that  government 
by  the  people  should  not  perish  from  this 
Canada. 

I  believe  we  all  know  the  things  we  wish 
to  see  continue— government  by  law  instead 
of  violence,  government  by  free  debate  in- 
stead of  edict.  These  things,  I  believe,  are 
of  far  greater  priority  than,  for  example, 
methods  of  taxation,  even  with  their  impor- 
tance at  this  time. 

As  Canadians  we  should  be  very  careful 
about  refusing  to  change  things  until  it  is  too 
late,  which  could  end  in  retaining  nothing. 
What  I  have  been  trying  to  do  is  hit  on  one 
or  two  things  which  I  believe  all  Canadians 
would  wish  to  conserve.  I  have  also  been 
at  pains  not  to  conceal  the  fact  that  those 
things  have  a  certain  precariousness  of  tenure. 
Human  institutions  are  always  like  that  be- 
cause they  are  cemented  by  human  wills, 
desires,  hopes,  fears,  and,  above  all,  by  a 
general  human  understanding  and  intelligence. 

I  do  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
resolution  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  shrewd 
in  thought.  That  he  proposes  a  method  of 
review  and  projection  based  on  ample  his- 
torical warrant  shows  what  a  penetrating 
grasp  he  has  of  the  needs  for  Canada's  future. 

If  our  leading  men  could  agree  on  such 
things  as  have  been  basic  to  our  way  of  life 
here  in  Canada  since  its  start,  could  it  not  be 
supposed  that  on  that  foundation  they  could 
build  a  little  more  widely,  a  little  more 
broadly  and  a  little  higher;  by  agreeing  on 
progress  made  in  the  last  century  or  so— such 
things  as  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  human 
rights  protection  and  direction,  as  established 
in  Ontario,  and  a  dozen  other  things? 

Let  none  of  these  questions  be  shirked  or 
flinched  at.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  examined 
and  when  agreed  upon,  let  them  be  re- 
afiBrmed  and  clearly  and  articulately  stated, 
not  only  as  a  new  political  charter,  but  as  an 
affirmation  of  political  belief. 

I  hope  one  of  the  political  truisms  kept 
before  such  a  conference  will  be  the  admission 
that  politics,   governments,   institutions,   exist 


for  man,  and  not  man  for  institutions.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  Canadians,  per  capita, 
are  a  wealthy  people!  I  do  not  mean  wealthy 
in  the  accumulation  of  possessions;  I  mean 
wealthy  in  the  power  and  capacity  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  house  and  employ  our  total 
number. 

Can  anyone  point  to  twenty  million  people 
in  the  whole  period  of  history  wlio  have  been 
masters  of  such  resources  as  we?  Can  we 
Canadians  reaffirm  that  the  first  charge  on 
the  resources  of  this  country  sliould  be  the 
decent  subsistence  of  all  citizens?  This,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  one  of  the  starting  parts  of 
the  conference  and  provide  a  foundation  with 
a  healing  influence. 

There  is,  finally,  the  challenge  of  reassert- 
ing our  moral  and  ethical  heritage.  I  say 
reassert  because  it  is  a  thing  we  are  losing 
eight  of  today.  The  old  tough  Canadian 
virtues  of  hard  work,  independent  thought, 
moral  and  ethical  motivation,  respect  for  law, 
and  faith  in  God  have  become  sadly  dis- 
sipated to  some  extent.  There  is  no  guarantee 
of  a  miraculous  renaissance  of  these  virtues 
in  the  future— unless  Canadians  themseUes 
come  to  see  their  genuine  value. 

I  say  Canadians.    I  mean  you  and  me. 

Everything  begins  with  the  individual— the 
awareness  of  community,  the  feeling  of  being 
responsible  for  it;  the  assumption  of  burdens 
of  service  and  leadership  in  order  to  make  it 
better;  the  willingness  to  meet  its  even  more 
difficult  challenges  in  the  future. 

The  task  today  is  not  merely  one  for  the 
experts  and  leaders.  Experts  and  leaders  we 
need  and  shall  need,  but  there  is  a  task  for 
everyone.  Any  society,  any  order  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  indeed  reached  the  place  for  review, 
consolidation  and  the  need  for  enlightened 
pathways  toward  the  future  when  within  it 
any  large  number  of  men  believe  they  can  go 
on  living  utterly  selfish,  unneighbourly,  un- 
social lives  themselves  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  will  somehow  go  on  satisfactorily. 

Having  agreed  on  the  broad  foundations,  I 
believe  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  con- 
ciliatory mood,  not  only  about  the  political 
and  social  issues,  but  about  the  major  admin- 
istrative issues  as  well. 

Therefore,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  leave  the 
subject  matter  of  the  conference  and  say  I 
will  support  the  resolution  of  the  Prime 
Minister  as  I  believe  such  a  conference  is  a 
necessity  to  Canada's  future  at  this  time. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

(Concluded) 

Mr.  I.  W.  Thrasher  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Mr.  Speaker,  united  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  the  principal 
architect  responsible  in  welding  our  provinces 
together  100  years  ago. 

Just  after  midnight  struck,  the  day  of  July 
1,  1867,  guns  were  fired,  church  bells  pealed, 
bonfires  were  lit,  and  bells  were  also  ringing 
in  town  halls,  clock  towers  and  church 
steeples.  High  mass  was  sung  in  the 
cathedrals  at  Three  Rivers  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  all  over  the  country,  people 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  best  were  walking 
soberly  along  the  streets  to  pray  in  early 
church  services  for  the  welfare  of  Canada. 

Actually,  the  Royal  proclamation  was  on 
May  22,  1867,  and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
said,  and  I  quote:  "We  are  to  be  united  in 
holy  matrimony  on   July   1." 

This  day  marked  the  greatest  state  occasion 
in  the  history  of  British  North  America.  All 
across  Canada,  officials  of  Canada,  the  mayors, 
reeves,  clerks,  and  wardens  were  about  to 
read  the  Queen's  proclamation  bringing  the 
new  federation  into  existence. 

In  Sarnia,  the  town  clerk  honourably  car- 
ried the  proclamation  in  a  carriage  while  the 
Sarnia  band  and  the  volunteers  paraded 
proudly  in  front.  Behind  came  another  car- 
riage with  four  young  girls  dressed  in  white 
representing  the  four  provinces  of  the  new 
dominion. 

In  Ottawa,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  reached 
the  Parliament  buildings  at  11  a.m.  on  July 
1.  It  had  taken  him  three  years  to  get  The 
British  North  America  Act  passed.  He  was  to 
be  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lord  Monck  had  written  to 
Sir   John  A.    Macdonald   and    said: 

I  desire  to  express  my  strong  opinion 
that  the  position  of  the  first  Minister  shall 
be  held  by  one  person  who  shall  be 
responsible    to    the    Governor-General    for 
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the  appointment  of  the  other  Ministers, 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  shall  be  put 
to  an  end  too. 

The  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  had 
replaced  the  old  united  province  of  Canada 
and,  with  its  passing,  all  those  dual  offices  and 
dual  departments  which  were  the  mark  of  its 
half-acknowledged  federal  system  also  went. 
By  9  p.m.,  the  public  buildings  and  many 
large  houses  were  illuminated  all  across 
Canada  and,  in  Toronto,  Queen's  Park  and 
the  grounds  of  the  private  houses  surrounding 
it,  were  transformed  by  hundreds  of  Chinese 
lanterns  hung  through  the  trees.  Then  the 
fireworks  began. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  will  not  realize  until 
after  July  1,  just  how  lucky  we  are  today 
to  have  had  someone  with  the  vision  and  the 
foresight  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  to  create 
a  united  Canada  100  years  ago. 

Let  us  hope  that  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  relives  July  1  of  1867  during  the  day 
of  July  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  realize  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  the  railway  stretching 
across  the  new  Canada  and  how  it  has 
cemented  the  provinces  together  and  started 
trade  between  the  east  and  the  west.  This 
was  probably  one  of  Canada's  great  accom- 
plishments up  to  that  time,  or  since.  The 
automobile  was  the  next  big  step  in  open 
trade  between  the  provinces. 

The  trans-Canada  highway  was  probably 
as  great  a  feat  as  was  the  railway,  except  we 
have  much  greater  tools  and  technology  today 
than  we  had  100  years  ago. 

The  trans-Canada  pipeline,  bringing  energy 
and  fuel  from  western  Canada  to  Ontario,  and 
we,  in  turn,  shipping  our  goods  to  the  west 
via  the  railroads,  enhances  our  relationship 
still  further  with  the  provinces. 

I  point  this  out  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
provinces'  dependency  upon  each  other. 

Airlines  have  now  diminished  the  distances 
between  the  east  and  the  west  and  opened 
provincial  trades  still  further.  Television  and 
radio  have  made  our  country  still  smaller  and 
made  us  realize  the  great  need  for  each  other. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  you  can  be  in 
Toronto  and  five  hours  later  in  Vancouver, 
makes  our  laws  outdated.  We  have  certain 
laws  here  in  Ontario,  and  when  you  step  out 
of  the  plane  in  Vancouver,  another  set  of 
laws  exists. 

Really  our  Canadian  laws  are  outdated, 
and  this  should  be  one  of  the  items  given 
top  priority  during  the  Confederation  talks. 

When  you  think  that,  in  cur  fast  moving 
world  of  today,  lawyers  must  search  the  title 
of  property  back  40  years,  even  though  it 
was  searched  a  month  ago  by  another  lawyer 
—thus  forcing  the  costs  up  to  the  buyer— this 
is  an  archaic  procedure  and  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Our  divorce  laws  should  be  brought  up  to 
date.  It  is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous  that 
adultery  is  the  only  reason  that  a  person  can 
obtain  a  divorce.  These  laws,  imported  from 
pre-Confederation  British,  were  changed  long 
ago  in  Britain.  Let  us  get  them  changed  here. 

Another  important  item  to  be  put  on  the 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  agenda:  I  have 
always  been  amazed  that  we  should  follow 
the  ancient  legal  principle  which  compels 
Canadian  court  appeals  to  follow  their  own 
past  decisions. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
abolished  this  principle— why  cannot  we? 

With  our  fast  method  of  travel,  when 
people  are  moving  to  different  parts  of 
Canada,  education  standards  across  Canada 
should  be  uniform. 

A  professional  trained  in  Ontario  and  wish- 
ing to  move  to  another  province,  should  have 
his  licence  honoured  in  the  other  provinces. 
Unless  we  have  uniform  educational  systems 
across  Canada,  this  cannot  be  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Traffic  laws  across  Canada  should  be  uni- 
form. Why  should  we  have  certain  laws  and 
signs  in  Ontario  and  different  ones  in  the 
other  provinces?  With  travelling  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  our  traffic  laws  should  be 
uniform  in  every  province. 

Why  should  not  our  liquor  laws  across  the 
provinces  be  equally  uniform?  For  years  we 
have  talked  about  adopting  the  metric  sys- 
tem. For  each  year  we  procrastinate,  it  will 
cost  millions  of  dollars.  I  would  like  to  see 
this  item  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  moving  ahead  at  a 
greater  speed  than  most  people  realize.  The 
many  months  of  discussion  regarding  trade 
between  nations  came  to  fruition  last  week, 
thereby    diminishing    the    size    of    the    world 


drastically.  This  in  itself  was  probably  as 
important  today  as  was  Confederation  100 
years  ago.  Very  few  people  are  cognizant  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  this  accom- 
plishment. If  we  cannot  act  and  be  one  Can- 
ada, how  can  we  possibly  trade  in  world 
matters?  We  must  show  the  world  that  we 
are  capable  of  change,  and  know  what  we 
are  doing  and  where  we  are  going. 

The  Confederation  of  tomorrow  confer- 
ence is  a  must,  but  let  us  get  a  planned 
agenda,  something  that  the  participants  at- 
tending the  conference  can  eschew,  plan,  and 
make  work. 

The  Ontario  advisory  committee  on  Con- 
federation is  to  be  lauded  for  the  fine  back- 
ground papers  and  reports  they  produced. 
Providing  each  province  turned  out  reports 
similar  to  the  Ontario  report,  it  would  not  be 
too  difficult  to  know  which  direction  our  prov- 
inces wish  to  go. 

Our  Ontario  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  forward  think- 
ing in  having  a  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference.  There  has  been  talk  of  Quebec 
opting  out.  This  will  never  happen.  Quebec 
needs  the  rest  of  Canada  and  Canada  needs 
Quebec.   We  must  be  an  integral  unit. 

One  of  our  prominent  newspaper  writers 
wrote  that  the  federal  government  should  be 
kept  out  of  these  talks.  I  disagree.  I  think 
it  is  most  important  that  they  attend  this  first 
meeting  and  hear  why  the  provinces  want  a 
Confederation  of  tomorrow.  We  have  so 
much  to  do,  let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  proudly  support  the 
resolution  and  trust  that,  in  future  years, 
when  we  look  back  on  history,  the  debates 
in  this  House  were  not  in  vain. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
tonight  I  wish  to  beg  your  indulgence.  I  have 
what  they  call  the  politician's  lament,  a  slight 
touch  of  laryngitis,  so  if  I  start  to  squeak 
during  my  address,  you  will  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  participate 
in  this  historic  debate  and  proud  to  lend  my 
wholehearted  support  to  this  resolution. 

As  the  hon.  member  from  Northumberland 
(Mr.  Rowe)  mentioned  in  his  speech  earlier, 
I  think  this  debate  is  of  great  significance  and 
that  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  confer- 
ence, which  the  Prime  Minister  has  proposed, 
if  it  proceeds  as  planned,  could  well  mark  a 
turning  point  in  our  nation's  history. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  tomorrow  conference  is  a  refreshingly 
new  approach  to  an  old  and  thorny  problem. 
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As  such,  I  feel  that  it  merits  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  every  member  of  this  House. 

I  would  just  hke  to  take  a  minute  or  two, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  discuss  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  proposal. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  its  timehness.  In  look- 
ing back  through  Hansard,  I  noted  where  at 
least  one  of  the  Opposition  members,  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young),  suggested 
that  this  Centennial  year  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  a  conference  to 
discuss  the  future  of  Confederation. 

We  on  this  side,  welcome  the  enthusiastic 
reception  which  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal 
has  received  from  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  because  we  are  convinced, 
as  I  believe  he  is,  that  this  conference  will  be 
the  most  appropriate  and  important  Centennial 
project  of  the  entire  year. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dismay  at 
the  reaction  from  the  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  the  members  of 
that  party  to  the  proposed  conference.  Last 
year's  leader  of  that  party  in  this  House  spoke 
about  these  matters  right  here  on  January  28, 
1965.   It  was  during  a  discussion  about  the 
committee  on  Confederation  which  has  pre- 
pared the  background  papers  tabled  recently 
by  our  Prime  Minister.  The  leader  of  the  offi- 
cial Opposition  at  that  time  had  this  to  say: 
But  I  congratulate  the  government  on  at 
least  having  taken  this  step  to  try  to  get 
the   keenest   minds    from   around   the   pro- 
vince working  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems   of   Confederation.    It    remains    to   be 
seen,    however,    whether    this    government 
will  have  the  inspiration  and  the  initiative 
to  use  the  talents  of  the  committee  when 
established. 

I  regret  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
former  leader  of  the  official  Opposition  is 
not  here  tonight.  If  he  were,  I  would  think 
that  he  would  again  congratulate  the  govern- 
ment for  the  inspiring  initiative  it  has  taken 
in  this  matter. 

We  have  seen  that  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee has  been  collated  and  reproduced  in 
record  time  and  available  for  the  information 
of  all  members  of  this  House.  I  hope  too  that 
copies  of  this  important  work  will  be  made 
available  for  all  interested  residents  of  On- 
tario, and  I  am  assured  that  this  is  being 
done. 

Then  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  material  for 
background  study,  the  Prime  Minister  placed 
on  the  order  paper  immediately  this  session 
began,  the  resolution  which  we  are  debating 
today. 


Insofar  as  the  proposed  conference  itself  is 
concerned,  it  is  to  take  a  very  diflFerent  form 
from  the  traditional  federal-provincial  confer- 
ences, which  are  held  behind  closed  doors— 
usually  in  something  approaching  a  crisis 
atmosphere. 

Instead,  the  Prime  Minister  has  proposed 
that  this  meeting  be  held  at  a  time  when 
political  tensions  should  be  at  a  low  ebb, 
when  national  spirit  is  at  its  height,  and  that 
the  conference  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
forum  for  discussion.  In  this  form  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  representatives  from  each  of 
the  provinces  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
outline  their  views,  on  what  they  consider  the 
broad  objectives  of  this  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion should  be. 

We  have  all  heard  lately  a  great  deal  from 
the  province  of  Quebec  about  what  is  wrong 
with  the  federation;  but,  I  think,  we  should 
remember  that  there  are  nine  other  provinces 
in  this  nation  of  ours  and  it  is  important  that 
each  of  these  be  heard  from  at  this  particular 
time. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not  our 
Prime  Minister's  intention  for  this  conference 
to  produce  a  series  of  resolutions  or  recom- 
mendations regarding  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution or  federal-provincial  fiscal  relations, 
and  so  on.  Rather  the  objective  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  determine  what  the  real  difficulties 
are  at  the  present  time  and  to  consider  the 
best  methods  of  tackling  these  problems.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  if  this  meeting  does  nothing 
more  than  expose  what  are  considered  to  be 
the  major  stumbling  blocks  at  the  present 
time,  it  will  be  a  success. 

In  view  of  the  practical  and  reasonable 
objectives  the  Prime  Minister  has  established, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  any 
government  would  have  reservations  about 
participating. 

Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a 
meeting  can  fail  unless  we  have  reached  a 
stage  where  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  unwilling  to  discuss  the  future  of  this 
nation  in  public.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  case. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  appeal- 
ing aspects  of  the  proposed  conference.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  deliberations  are  to 
be  open  to  the  public.  This  is  a  very  wise 
proviso  and  one  which  has  been  welcomed 
by  everyone  throughout  the  country. 

This  feature  should  be  particularly  appeal- 
ing to  our  friends  opposite  in  the  official 
Opposition,  whose  former  leader  stated  in 
this  House  on  January  31,  1966,  and  I  quote: 
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I  think,  that  one  of  the  great  opportuni- 
ties that  we  have  today  is  to  encourage 
pubhc  dialogue  and  pubhc  participation 
about  the  role  of  our  province  in  Confed- 
eration. 

Then,  later  on,  he  threw  this  challenge  at 
the  government,  and  I  quote  him  again: 

I  have  the  feeling  that  this  government 
is  afraid  of  public  dialogue. 

Our  friends  in  the  official  Opposition  have 
their  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  resolution  No. 
1.  The  government  of  Ontario  is  not  afraid 
of  a  public  dialogue  on  this  vital  issue.  In 
fact,  the  government  of  Ontario  is  inviting 
representatives  from  every  other  government 
in  this  country  to  join  with  us  in  just  such 
a   public  dialogue. 

An  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  proceeding  with 
this  important  meeting,  the  government  of 
Ontario  invites  the  support  of  every  member 
of  this  House— including  every  member  of 
the  official  Opposition.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  present  debate  arranged  by  the  Prime 
Minister  has  offered  all  hon.  members  the 
opportimity  to  express  thoughts  in  keeping 
with  the  place  we  have  now  reached  in  the 
history  of  Canada  and  of  the  charting  of  our 
future  progress.  The  Confederation  of  tomor- 
row conference,  which  this  House  is  asked 
to  approve,  is  a  proposal  which  evidently  is 
welcomed  in  most  parts  of  Canada. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  across  the  country 
that  Canadians  desire  and,  perhaps  even  re- 
quire, thorough  consideration  and  agreement 
with  respect  to  national  purposes  and  objec- 
tives, and  ways  in  which  the  stnicture  of  our 
Canadian  union  can  better  promote  and 
hasten  the  future  development  and  prosperity 
which  Canadians  should  expect,  and  we 
believe,   deserve. 

I  join  with  others  in  congratulations  to  the 
Prime  Minister  for  his  inspiration  in  proposing 
the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference. 
It  will  provide  a  forum  of  trans-Canada 
dimensions,  a  forum  which  has  been  lacking 
and  is  needed  in  the  nation.  Under  The 
British  North  America  Act  the  provincial 
governments  are  a  vital  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Canada.  They  form  a  strong  part 
in  these  times  because  the  bulk  of  develop- 
mental work  falls  upon  the  provinces  and 
their   municipahties. 

Unquestionably,  the  responsibilities  thus 
placed  upon  the  provinces  and  municipalities 
are  a  major  and  vital  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  nation.  I  have  said,  "in  these  times", 
since,  in  the  course  of  history  there  have  been 


other  periods,  of  general  economic  distress 
or  when  the  nation  was  at  war,  when  the 
federal  responsibilities  became  so  enlarged 
that  the  importance  of  all  other  public  activ- 
ity was  diminished.  But  that  is  far  from  the 
case  in  the  present  years. 

Some  of  the  problems  having  to  do  with 
development  have  financial  implications,  of 
course.  Yet  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
federal-provincial  fiscal  arrangements  now 
settled  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  then  to 
be  re-opened,  will  not  form  a  subject  to  be 
discussed  in  the  proposed  conference.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  there  are  other  matters 
to  be  considered  on  the  general  theme  of 
Canadian  development. 

While  it  is  more  than  evident  that  the 
provinces  are  involved  and  concerned  with 
subjects  related  to  Confederation  in  the 
future,  I  suggest  that  the  theme  for  this  con- 
ference will  stress  Canadianism  and  not  sec- 
tionalism and  will  emphasize  cooperation  and 
not  division. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  Toronto  member 
of  the  Opposition  express  some  doubt  about 
this  city  being  a  location  for  a  conference, 
because  he  said,  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
there  may  be  found  some  feeling  against 
Toronto.  I  do  not  come  from  Toronto,  there- 
fore, let  me  say  that  any  means  for  encourag- 
ing Canadians  to  travel  and  visit  other  parts 
of  Canada  will  lead  to  greater  understanding 
and  tolerance. 

Men  and  women  are  very  much  the  same 
from  place  to  place  and  it  has  always  been 
possible,  surely,  for  one  Canadian  to  make 
friends  with  another  no  matter  where  they 
have  their  homes.  In  this  sense  the  actual 
locale  for  the  conference  should  never  be  a 
matter  for  debate.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  1967  we 
do  not  face  the  question  of  Canadian  union 
in  the  same  sense  of  crisis  which  activated 
the  fathers  of  Confederation  in  the  years 
leading  to  1867.  The  provinces  then  faced 
the  threat  of  armed  invasion,  although  the 
forces  which  threatened  were  not  officially 
recognized  across  the  border.  Also,  it  was 
then  a  time  of  political  crisis,  particularly  in 
the  province  of  Canada,  where  tlie  parlia- 
mentary parties  were  so  evenly  balanced— 
despite  a  number  of  general  elections  aimed 
at  solving  the  situation— that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  proceed  with  public  business. 
In  1864,  yet  another  election  campaign 
seemed  inevitable,  when  Macdonald  and 
Gait,  acting  on  information  passed  on  to 
them,  called  upon  George  Brown  and  to- 
gether they  reached  agreement. 
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They  and  their  colleagues  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  the  new  scheme  of  the  British 
North  America  union  which  seemed  to  hold 
promise  of  a  happy  issue  out  of  their  troubles. 
There  followed,  with  rapidity  which  seems 
surprising^  die  Charlottetown  and  Quebec 
conferences  later  in  1864  and  then  the  Con- 
federation debates  in  the  provincial  Parlia- 
ments in  1865  with  the  final  London 
conference  within  yet  another  year. 

This  was  the  background  of  Confederation 
a  century  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all  the 
problems  faced  since  then  and  which  are  being 
faced  in  our  own  time,  it  remains  the  fact  that 
the  union  which  our  country  enjoys,  and 
which  we  fervently  wish  to  retain,  is,  in  itself, 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  in  the 
world's  history. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  said  that  the 
chronicle  of  Confederation  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  democratic  government. 
Indeed,  never  before  had  a  mere  handful  of 
people  occupied  and  administered  so  vast  a 
country  in  a  way  which  has  brought  increas- 
ing natural  wealth.  In  the  beginning  there 
was  a  population  hardly  equal  to  some  of  the 
world's  great  cities  and  this  population  was 
spread  out  across  a  great  area— yet  democracy 
was  made  to  function  and  the  citizens  to 
prosper. 

We,  in  Canada,  have  enjoyed  the  steady 
influence  of  parliamentary  and  judicial  institu- 
tions patterned  after  the  British  system.  Free 
government  under  the  Crown,  the  Crown  of 
Canada,  has  proved  a  success  in  our  nation, 
since  this  system  has  shown  itself  to  be  as 
adaptable  and  as  useful  to  Canada  as  to  the 
island  where  it  was  first  developed. 

Of  course,  we  have  adapted  this  system  to 
our  own  requirements  and  in  a  way  which 
serves  our  own  needs.  Yet  the  Crown  is  so 
vital  a  part  of  our  system  and  our  parlia- 
mentary and  judicial  institutions  fill  so  basic 
a  role  in  the  government  of  the  land  and  the 
protection  of  Canadian  citizens,  that  one  can- 
not readily  understand  how  they  could  be 
swept  away  for  any  other  system  with  which 
Canadians  would  be  comfortable  or  would 
progress  with  anywhere  close  to  the  sense  of 
stability  now  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  present  day  problems  for 
Canada  are  not  characterized  by  the  same 
quality  of  urgency  as  in  the  1860's,  still  we  do 
not  lack  important  questions  to  which  answers 
should  be  sought.  In  Canada  of  late,  great 
conversations  or  debates  have  been  taking 
place  on  several  matters.  There  has  been  the 
debate  on  Canadian  cultures  and  their  place 


in  our  life  and  their  efiFect  upon  national 
unity.  There  has  been  another  debate  upon 
the  government  structure  of  Canada,  which 
is  now  stalemated.  The  debate  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  replacement  of  The  British 
North  America  Act  with  new  legislation— the 
constitution  of  Canada— and  the  discussion  has 
centred  on  how  to  ensure  that  such  a  new 
system  would  protect  and  serve  all  parts  of 
this  nation. 

There  is  also  the  vaster  consideration  of 
nationalism  as  against  continentalism  and 
whether  our  public  policies  will,  or  will  not 
be,  more  and  more  influenced  by  conti- 
nentalism. Some  speakers  in  this  debate  have 
stressed  that  Canada  is  well  regarded  abroad. 
Canada  enjoys  respect  throughout  the  world, 
yet  one  must  wish  that  the  character  of  our 
country  were  better  appreciated  beyond  our 
borders. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Canada  is  not 
recognized  outside  the  country  in  an  industrial 
sense,  nor  it  is  realized  that  we  have  any 
significant  industrial  capabilities  or  potential. 
Canada  has  been  thought  of  as  primarily  a 
source  of  raw  materials  and  a  good  export 
market.  Advanced  manufacturing  has  been 
considered  an  unusual  activity  for  us.  Nor 
have  the  pioneering  efforts  by  Canadians  in 
so  many  fields— engineering,  medicine,  naviga- 
tion techniques,  communications,  transporta- 
tion, to  mention  a  few— been  adequately 
imderstood.  It  is  the  case,  nevertheless,  that 
many  discoveries  by  Canadians  in  Canada 
have  benefited  the  whole  world  and  aided  its 
progress. 

To  mention  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
have  the  purpose  of  urging  a  stronger  recog- 
nition of  Canadian  accomplishment  and 
ability  as  a  basis  for  still  greater  achievement 
for  our  nation.  The  responsible  people  of 
our  country— those  who  have  been  elected  to 
seek  all  the  means  possible  for  our  national 
advancement  in  the  present  era— should  cer- 
tainly have  ample  means  of  conferring  and 
discussing  the  future  of  Canada,  the  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow. 

I  feel  that  among  the  provinces,  Ontario  is 
especially  well  placed  and  prepared  to  bring 
and  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  nation  together. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  frequently  spoken 
in  this  House  and  in  the  province  and  be- 
yond, on  this  subject.  He  proposed  at  the 
last  federal-provincial  fiscal  conference  at 
Ottawa,  that  a  meeting  such  as  this  resolution 
approves,  be  called.  His  inspiration  com- 
mands the  support  of  all  citizens  of  Canada, 
regardless  of  party  consideration. 
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I  am  hopeful,  sir,  when  the  vote  is  taken, 
that  it  may  be  made  unanimous. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.    J.    Root    (WeUington-Dufferin):     Mr. 

Speaker,   I   would  like  to   make   just   a   few 

comments  on  the  motion: 
Resolved: 

That  this  House  approves  the  proposal 
expressed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  government  convene  a  "Con- 
federation   of   tomorrow    conference". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  support 
for  the  conference.  I  realize  that  there  are 
those  who  have  supported  the  proposal  that 
conferences  of  this  kind  should  be  called  by 
the  federal  government.  But  let  us  never  for- 
get that  the  first  Confederation  conferences 
were  called  by  the  provinces. 

The  provinces  established  the  principles 
that  led  to  Confederation,  and  why  should 
anyone  suggest  that  the  provinces  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  convene  a  conference  and 
talk  about  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow? 

I  feel  that  much  good  can  come  from  a 
conference  where  the  provinces  can  freely 
discuss  the  future  of  Canada,  without  an 
agenda  prepared  by  the  federal  government 
—an  agenda  that  might  make  it  difficult  for 
the  provinces  to  discuss  matters  that  they 
feel  important  for  the  future  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  listen  to  some  of  the 
speeches  that  are  made  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we 
are  forgetting  much  of  our  history  and  the 
contribution  that  people  from  many  racial 
origins  have  made  to  Canada.  Over  and 
over,  again  and  again,  we  hear  about  two 
races  in  Canada. 

I  realize  that  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
French  origin  have  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  development  of  our  nation,  but 
I  sometimes  think  that  we  are  prone  to  forget 
that  many  things  that  we  take  for  granted, 
were  developed  by  people  with  other  back- 
grounds. Some  of  them  were  developed  by 
the  first  Canadians,  the  Indians. 

We  forget  that  nearly  500  years  before 
John  Cabot  planted  a  British  flag  on  Cana- 
dian soil,  the  Norsemen  had  been  here.  We 
forget  that  following  the  American  revolu- 
tion, thousands  of  Pennsylvania  German  or 
Dutch  people  established  homes,  industries, 
businesses  and  farms  in  Canada.  They  were 
the  first  settlers  in  ten  of  Ontario's  counties. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  many  of  the  early 
settlers  in  western  Canada  were  from  eastern 


Europe.  In  many  parts  of  Ontario,  the  Dutch 
and  Italian  people  are  taking  a  most 
important  place  in  our  society. 

I  read  with  some  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  youth,  taken  from  the  1961  census 
of  Canada,  and  I  want  to  put  these  figures 
into  the  record  during  this  debate.  They  are 
under  the  heading  of  ethnic  groups  and  the 
percentage   of  Ontario's   population. 

In  Ontario  in  1961,  there  were  1,939,867 
people  of  English  background— 31.1  per  cent 
of  our  population.  Irish  made  up  873,647, 
14  per  cent  of  our  population;  Scottish, 
835,059,  13.4  per  cent  of  our  population; 
French,  647,941,  10.4  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation; German,  400,717,  6.4  per  cent  of  our 
population;  Italian,  273,864,  4.4  per  cent  of 
our  population;  from  the  Netherlands, 
191,017,  3.1  per  cent  of  our  population; 
people  of  Polish  origin,  149,524,  2.4  per  cent 
of  our  population;  Ukrainian,  127,911,  or  2.1 
per  cent;  and  people  from  other  racial  back- 
grounds, 796,014,  or  12.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information 
(Mr.  Auld)  on  the  Ontario  folk  arts  festival 
held  in  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  on  May  16. 
There  we  saw  some  20  groups  take  part, 
representing  various  ethnic  groups  which  are 
adding  much  to  our  culture.  We  saw  the 
children,  and  I  think  they  possibly  set  the 
pace  for  that  festival,  the  children  who  will 
be  the  future  citizens  of  Ontario  and  of 
Canada. 

We  saw  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Croatian,  the  Filipino,  the  Greek,  Irish, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Russian,  French,  Moravian, 
Polish,  Scottish,  St.  George's  choir  represent- 
ing the  English,  the  German,  the  Slovak,  and 
the  Dutch. 

All  of  these  groups  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  development  of  our  province,  and 
of  our  nation,  and,  as  you  saw  them  sing  and 
dance  and  perform,  it  made  you  proud  to  be 
a  Canadian. 

I  only  want  to  make  a  few  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  in  the  past  100  years  as  a  nation, 
Canada  has  grown  and  prospered.  Today, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  our  country  is  re- 
garded as  a  land  of  opportunity.  Our  nation 
is  rich  in  basic  raw  materials.  It  is  peopled 
by  a  friendly,  peaceful.  God-fearing  people 
who  draw  their  blood  lines  from  many  racial 
origins.  We  have  here  in  Canada  the  fertile 
acres  to  feed  many  more  millions  of  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  days  that  lie 
ahead  and  at  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
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conference  we  are  discussing,  that  we  will 
develop  policies  which  will  recognize  all 
Canadians  as  equal,  regardless  of  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

I  would  also  hope  that  long  before  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  next  century,  Canadians 
will  be  known  as  Canadians,  with  less  empha- 
sis on  racial  origin.  We  will  be  known  as 
Canadians  who  have  a  common  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  to  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  take 
a  small  part  in  this  historic  debate.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  support  the  Prime  Minister  as  he 
summons  Canadians  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
to  discuss  the  future  of  Confederation. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  one  intervenes  in  a  debate  that  has 
already  progressed  for  about  15  hours,  one 
has  to  face  the  fact  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
say  anything  that  is  both  new  and  sensible. 
Therefore,  in  summing  up  for  our  party,  I 
will  content  myself  with  referring  to  and 
commenting  upon  certain  points  which  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  particularly  important. 

I  would  hke  to  say  first  of  all,  that  we  re- 
gret the  stand-offish  attitude  which  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment have,  to  date,  taken  to  the  proposal 
which  we  have  been  discussing  in  this  House 
for  the  past  few  days. 

I  myself  cannot  see  any  point  in  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  a  certain  protocol  with 
regard  to  the  calling  of  intergovernmental 
conferences  in  this  country.  I  do  not  see  that 
one  government  has  certain  priority  over  the 
others.  As  I  recall  it,  the  first  intergovern- 
mental conference  in  Canada  was  held  in 
1887.  It  was  called  by  the  then  Premier  of 
Quebec,  a  Liberal,  and  was  chaired  by  the 
then  Premier  of  Ontario,  also  a  Liberal,  and 
the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  a  Con- 
servative, took  an  attitude  of  aloofness  to- 
wards it.  We  seem  to  have  something  of  a 
reversal  of  roles  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  this  is  regrettable.  I  think  there  is 
no  question  of  protocol  involved.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  for  any  government  in  Canada, 
either  the  federal  government  or  a  provincial 
government,  to  take  an  initiative  when  it  ap- 
pears to  it  that  an  initiative  might  lead  to 
constructive  results.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to— on  the  contrary  I  support,  as  does 
my  party— the  fact  that  this  government,  the 
government  of  the  largest  province  of  Can- 
ada, is  taking  an  initiative  in  calling  a  con- 
ference at  which  we  might  discuss  some  of 


the  broader  questions  relating  to  Confeder- 
ation. I  disagree  entirely  with  the  position 
stated  in  the  amendment  put  forward  by  the 
official  Opposition,  in  which  it  is  said  that: 
"Canada"— that  is,  the  federal  government, 
"—has  a  predominant  responsibihty  for 
strengthening  Canadian  unity  and  shaping 
the  course  of  Confederation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  all  of  us— and 
when  I  say  all  of  us  I  refer  to  both  govern- 
ments and  individuals— have  a  responsibility 
for  doing  what  we  can  in  our  spheres  to 
strengthen  Canadian  unity  and  to  help  shape 
the  future  course  of  Confederation.  I  think 
the  flexibility  we  have  achieved  in  our  consti- 
tutional development  is  one  of  our  strong 
points.  Whatever  difficulties  we  may  now 
face,  one  of  our  strong  points  is  the  flexibility 
of  approach  we  have  developed  and  this  re- 
quires that  initiative  should  come  from  any 
source. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  federal  government, 
perhaps,  had  some  cause  for  concern  when 
this  idea  was  first  broached.  Here  I  make  a 
somewhat  different  emphasis  than  my  leader. 
He,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  most  gen- 
erous man  who  puts  the  best  possible  inter- 
pretation on  anyone's  conduct,  but  I  am  not 
necessarily  quite  as  magnanimous  as  he  is. 

I  would  say  that  the  way  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Ontario  approached  this  matter  was 
almost  certain  to  lead  to  misunderstanding. 
He  has  advised  us— we  were  not  there  so  we 
do  not  know,  we  naturally  accept  his  word 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it— that  he  men- 
tioned this  idea  at  the  conclusion  of  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  held  last  fall.  I  imagine 
that,  at  the  time  he  mentioned  it,  most  of  the 
delegates  were  reaching  for  their  suitcases 
and  heading  for  home. 

It  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  they  gave 
it  the  full  consideration  that  they  may  have 
done  if  they  had  had  more  time  to  think  about 
it.  He  also  referred  to  it,  in  passing,  in  a 
speech  he  made  to  a  private  organization  in 
Montreal  a  month  or  two  later. 

But  basically,  this  idea  was  sprung  upon  the 
public  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which 
initiated  the  proceedings  of  this  session  of  the 
House.  At  that  time,  the  government  announc- 
ed, amid  considerable  fanfare,  its  intentions  to 
call  a  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference, 
with  very  little  delineation  of  exactly  what  it 
had  in  mind  in  making  that  announcement. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
Prime  Minister  had  wished  to  get  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  federal  government  and 
other   governments,   as   I  think  he   does,  he 
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ought  to  have  had  some  preliminary  consulta- 
tions with  them,  other  than  a  mere  suggestion 
at  the  tail  end  of  a  federal-provincial  confer- 
ence as  to  what  he  had  in  mind  and  rather 
than  simply  making  a  bald  announcement  in  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne. 

If  we  hark  back  to  that  date,  which  was 
the  latter  part  of  January,  we  will  realize  the 
Speech  was  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a 
political  ploy.  Let  us  just  recall  the  situation 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  anyone,  including  the  govern- 
ment I  would  suggest,  that  this  was  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  for  a  pre-election 
session  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  government  had  every  intention  to 
call  a  general  election  after  this  session  of  the 
Legislature  had  progressed  for  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  it  had  every  intention 
of  doing  that  up   until  three   or  four  weeks 
ago.  In  the  interval,  of  course,  it  undertook 
certain- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Chickened  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —it  undertook  certain  sound- 
ings of  public  opinion  and  the  more  it  got  the 
results  of  those  soundings,  the  more  cold 
shivers  went  up  its  spine. 

Ultimately,  just  as  it  was  on  the  verge  of 
making  the  plunge,  it  drew  back.  It  reversed 
its  position  and  it  decided  to  let  this  session 
of  the  Legislature  run  its  appointed  course, 
so  that  the  election  is  deferred. 

We  do  not  know  to  when  and  it  does  not 
matter,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  remains  that 
the  first  basic  announcement  of  this  Confed- 
eration of  tomorrow  conference  was  in  the 
context  of  a  pre-election  Speech  from  the 
Throne— which  was  an  election  document 
from  beginning  to  end,  full  of  all  sorts  of 
titillating  slogans  obviously  designed  to— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  It  made 
a  deep  impression  on  you  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —designed  to  lead  the  people 
of  Ontario  to  believe  that  this  government  was 
doing  the  job,  rather  than  fumbling  the  ball 
most  of  the  time,  which  is  its  normal  posture. 

So  in  that  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can 
one  blame  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  for 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  poli- 
tical ploy?  It  do  not  think,  in  fact,  it  was  a 
political  ploy,  but  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  announce- 
ment was  made  could  readily  give  rise  to  that 
interpretation— in  fact,  would  almost  inevit- 
ably give  rise  to  such  an  interpretation.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  wonder  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  arrived  at  that  conclusion. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
The  member's  own  leader  put  that  interpreta- 
tion on  it.  He  thought  it  was  a  gimmick. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  an 
interpretation  made  by  most  intelligent 
people.  Therefore,  we  will  not  blame  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  for  arriving  at  the 
same  interpretation  and,  therefore,  for  viewing 
the  whole  proposition  with,  shall  we  say, 
mixed  feelings. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest 
tiiat  statements  the  Prime  Minister  has  made 
since  and,  in  particular,  the  statement  he 
made  in  introducing  this  debate  in  the  Legis- 
lature, should  surely  allay  such  fears.  The 
Prime  Minister  made  it  very  clear  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  use  this  conference  as  the 
conference  of  1887  was  used,  as  a  way  of 
bringing  the  provinces  together  to  gang  up 
on  the  federal  government. 

On  the  contrary,  he  made  it  abundantly 
clear  in  his  speech  introducing  this  debate- 
and,  I  think,  for  the  first  time  in  that  speech— 
that  it  was  not  in  his  thinking  that  financial 
matters  would  be  considered  at  all.  As  we  all 
know,  finances  are  the  essence  of  intergov- 
ernmental conferences  in  Canada. 

They  necessarily  must  be,  but  they  neces- 
s;irily  have  associated  with  them,  very  hard 
bargaining,  which  would  strongly  militate 
against  a  conference  which  is  directed  towards 
longer  term  objectives  than  the  mere  financial 
settlements  of  today,  or  of  tomorrow,  or  of 
the  next  five  years. 

This,  I  think,  was  made  abundantly  clear 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  light  of  that,  I 
think  it  would  be  in  order  for  the  federal 
government  to  reconsider  its  position. 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  can 
all  agree,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  differ 
in  other  respects.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  all  people  involved  in  government  in 
Canada,  at  the  federal  or  the  provincial  level, 
are  basically  concerned  about  the  future  wel- 
fare of  this  country.  They  are  basically  con- 
cerned to  discover  ways  and  means  of  making 
our  federation  work  better. 

I  think  we  can  give  credit  to  all  people  for 
that.  I  would  say  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  whatever  criticisms  I  may  have  to 
make  of  him  and  I  have  many,  that  he  is 
pre-eminently  a  Canadian  concerned  about 
the  future  of  Canada.  I  am  hoping  that,  in 
reviewing  the  matter  as  it  now  stands,  he 
may  see  fit  to  have  his  government  repre- 
sented at  this  conference. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  now 
go  on  to  say  that  I  viewed  with  considerable 
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concern,  indeed  even  alarm,  the  comments 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  this  afternoon. 
In  fact,  after  listening  to  him  I  began  to 
wonder  if  my  assessment  of  this  proposition, 
which  I  have  just  tried  to  state,  was  well 
founded,  and  I  am  hoping  that  before  this 
debate  is  concluded,  we  will  have  a  clarifi- 
cation from  the  Prime  Minister  as  to  precisely 
where  the  government  stands  on  certain  mat- 
ters. I  thought  I  understood  their  position, 
but  the  Attorney  General's  remarks  now  throw 
the  whole  matter  into  a  state  of  considerable 
doubt. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  remarks 
sounded  for  all  the  world  like  those  which 
were  favourite  expressions  of  the  late  Premier 
Duplessis  of  Quebec.  Premier  Duplessis  fre- 
quently took  the  position  that  the  federal 
government  was  the  child  of  the  provinces. 

The  provinces  were  the  parents,  the  fed- 
eral government  was  the  child,  the  parents 
could  mold  the  child  in  whatever  way  they 
saw  fit.  They  were  the  bosses,  they  had 
created  this  federation  and  they  could  deter- 
mine its  future  development.  That  was  essen- 
tially Premier  Duplessis'  position,  as  expressed 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past,  both  in  inter- 
governmental conferences  and  elsewhere. 
I  I  was  amazed  to  hear  that  position  stated 

this  afternoon  in  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  position 
which  one  can  understand  from  a  Quebec 
spokesman  even  if  one  does  not  agree  with 
it,  but  it  is  completely  incomprehensible  com- 
I  ing  from  a  spokesman  for  the  Conservative 
I  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  Let 
us  not  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  a  spokesman  for  this  govern- 
ment, he  necessarily  has  to  be.  He  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  the  chief  spokesman  on 
the  constitution,  I  would  think. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
I  have  my  views,  yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  a  senior  member  of  the 
government  and  what  he  says  naturally  has 
to  be  taken  with  utmost  seriousness.  This  is 
what  alarms  me.  If  the  Attorney  General 
genuinely  believes  what  he  said  this  after- 
noon, I  would  recommend  that  he  should  read 
some  of  the  writings  of  Professor  Donald 
Creighton,  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  this 
country  and  also  one  of  the  leading  Conserv- 
atives of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Or  phone  Donald  Gordon  and 
aiik  how  he  gets  out  of  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  read  Professor 
Creighton. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Historically,  there  is  absolutely 
no  basis  for  that  interpretation  at  all.  It  is 
absolutely  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  the  child  of  the  provinces. 
The  best  one  could  say  on  any  sort  of  his- 
torical interpretation,  is  that  it  is  the  child  of 
four  of  the  provinces. 

It  is  true,  as  many  spokesmen  opposite 
said  that  the  federal  government  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  pre -Confederation  conference. 
This,  I  think,  would  follow  almost  by  defini- 
tion. A  government  which  did  not  exist  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  participated. 
But  certainly  the  attitude  of  the  fathers  of 
Confederation  was  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  the  dominant  government  in  this 
country. 

In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  they  went  too  far 
the  other  way.  They  did  not  appreciate  all 
the  problems  involved  and  some  of  them  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  provincial 
Legislatures  would  be  Httle  more  than  glori- 
fied county  councils. 

Mr.   Sopha:    George  Brown. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  position  of  most  of  the 
fathers  was  that  the  government  with  the 
basic  initiative  would  be  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  they  misinterpreted  the 
situation  that  existed  then  and,  although  one 
could  hardly  blame  them  for  this,  the  situa- 
tion  that   subsequently   developed. 

The  federal  government  unquestionably  has 
a  leading  role  to  play  in  this  federation.  It 
is  not  a  creature  of  the  provinces.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  provinces  getting  together  and 
deciding  what  the  shape  of  Confederation 
will  be  in  the  next  100  years.  This  is  entirely 
a  cooperative  effort,  with  positive  roles  by 
all  governments. 

I  think  this  is  the  point  that  we  have  to 
recognize,  that  there  is  a  positive  role  and 
responsibihty  for  all  governments.  We  are 
long  since  past  the  day  when  we  can  regard 
governmental  powers  as  readily  compart- 
mentalized, or  as  being  capable  of  compart- 
mentalization  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  such  and  such  a  power  can  properly  be 
exercised  only  by  the  federal  government  or 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  other  power 
is  properly  exercised  only  by  the  provincial 
governments. 

It  was  the  original  theory,  no  doubt,  that  it 
was  possible  to  compartmentalize  govern- 
mental powers  in  this  way  and  say  that  some 
belonged  in  one  area  and  others  belonged  in 
the  other.    It  was  also  thought,  erroneously. 
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that  it  was  possible  to  work  out  financial 
arrangements  which  would  enable  each  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  its  responsibility  by  re- 
sorting to  its  own  revenue  raising  powers.  It 
does  not  work.    It  never  has  worked. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  after  Confederation 
have  been  financial  difficulties,  because  the 
responsibilities  given  to  levels  of  government 
were  not  necessarily  commensurate  with  their 
financial  resources.  Adjustment  after  adjust- 
ment has  had  to  be  made  in  the  last  100  years 
and  such  adjustments  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  be  made  for  the  rest  of  time,  as  long  as 
Canada  exists  as  an  independent  nation, 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  for  the  indefinite 
future. 

So,  let  us  face  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
in  a  situation  which  is  entirely  a  coopera- 
tive situation.  No  government  has  any  par- 
ticular obligation  to  cooperate;  all  have  a 
responsibility.  Some  may  give  leadership  at 
one  time  and  some  at  another.  But  the  basic 
reqtn'rement  is  that  they  must  work  together. 
The  term  that  is  commonly  used  to  describe 
this  type  of  governmental  activity,  or  that 
has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Canada,  is  "cooperative  federalism".  My  party 
has  used  that  term  from  the  moment  it  came 
into  being.  It  was  one  of  the  first  groups 
to  use  the  term  cooperative  federalism.  And, 
in  a  way,  it  is  a  good  term. 

Personally  however,  I  prefer  Professor 
Smiley's  term,  consultative  federalism.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  matter  of  consultation;  this 
country  will  grow  and  develop  by  consultation 
among  levels  of  government. 

Unfortunately,  the  term  cooperative  federal- 
ism has,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  acquired 
certain  pejorative  connotations.  For  example, 
I  can  think  of  a  Quebec  writer  not  long  ago 
who  said  that  cooperative  federalism  is  merely 
the  new  face  of  centralism.  Then  he  went  on 
to  explain  that  cooperation  takes  place  only 
in  the  areas  which,  in  his  view,  properly  fall 
under  provincial  jurisdiction. 

I  myself  would  recognize  that  there  is 
considerable  merit  in  his  criticism.  That  has 
been  the  situation  in  the  past.  I  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  future  we  have  to  look  at 
this  matter  in  a  different  light.  I  think  we 
have  to  think  more  in  terms  of  consultation 
among  levels  of  government  with  regard  to  all 
matters.  There  are  very  few  powers  indeed 
that  can  be  considered  as  exclusively  ihe 
prerogative  of  one  level  of  government  or 
the  other. 

I  myself  am  happy  that,  in  the  main,  the 
federal    government    exercised    initiatives    in 


many  of  the  fields  which— not  under  The 
British  North  America  Act  because  these 
problems  were  not  even  thought  of  in  1867, 
but  under  The  British  North  America  Act  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts— were  considered  to 
be  exclusively  provincial  fields. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  old  age  pensions. 
I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  if  there  had  not 
bef  n  substantial  federal  initiative  in  the 
old  age  pension  field  over  the  years,  we  would 
have  a  much  poorer  programme  than  we  have 
now.  I  see  no  objection  to  continuing  federal 
participation  in  many  of  these  fields  that 
mi^ht,  on  some  theoretical  consideration  of 
The  British  North  America  Act  as  interpreted, 
be  considered  to  be  provincial  fields. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  federal 
government  is  deluding  itself  if  it  takes  the 
position  that  there  is  any  significant  number 
of  powers  on  which  consultation  with  the 
provinces  is  not  desirable.  I  have,  for  ex- 
ample, in  mind  the  whole  area  of  economic 
planning  which  is  now  becoming  even 
rcspectal :le  in  Canadian  political  discussions. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Not  your 
version  of  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  London 
South  says  not  my  version  of  it.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  knows  what  my  version  of  it  is, 
but  I  know  this  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
back  in  the  days  when  his  party  was  saying 
that  planning  was  an  invention  of  the  devil, 
we  were  putting  forward  proposals  that  are 
now  widely  accepted  by  Canadians,  indeed 
even  by  Tories,  as  necessary.  A  significant 
degree  of  intervention  of  government  in  the 
economy  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  the  planning  of  the  Regina 
manifesto. 

Mr.    Bryden:    Read   the    Regina   manifesto. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  those  who  talk  about 
the   Regina  manifesto  have   not  read  it,   Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  I  have,  many  times. 

Mr.  Bryden:  -because  admittedly  the 
Regina  manifesto  was  a  document  that  was— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Public  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Regina  manifesto  was  a 
document  which  was  devised  35  years  ago— 
and  we  have  acquired  a  lot  of  knowledge  and 
information  in  35  years.  It  set  forth  a  prac- 
tical programme  of  action  which  even  today 
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is  quite  up  to  date  in  many  respects. 
Certainly,  in  its  basic  inspiration,  it  is  quite 
up  to  date,  even  though  concrete  proposals 
in  it  may  now  be  outdated.  However,  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know  I  do  not  think  he 
knows  what  he  means  by  his  version  of 
planning. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  certainly  will  not  go  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  for  lessons,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  I  am  no  expert  on  them— 
my  hon.  friend  from  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer) 
is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  I  see.  I  will  not  go  to 
him  either.  I  am  not  even  going  to  attempt, 
at  this  time,  to  get  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  planning,  I  am  merely  making  the  point 
that  it  is  now  recognized  as  necessary  even 
by  Liberals  and  Tories— and  this  is  progress. 

My  only  point  in  this  context,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  federal  government  has  to  recog- 
nize that  even  though  it  may  have  the  initial 
responsibility  for  many  planning  powers, 
such  as  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  it  never- 
theless must  act  at  all  times  in  consultation 
with  the  provinces— because  anything  that 
the  federal  government  does  with  regard  to 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  can  easily  be 
offset  by  counteracting  policies  by  the  prov- 
inces. 

We  have  to  develop  a  consultative  situation 
in  which  planning  will  be  a  joint  effort  of 
all  governments,  at  all  levels,  with  constant 
consultation  as  to  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
and  as  to  the  means  of  achieving  those  goals. 
Otherwise,  it  is  impossible. 

If  the  various  governments  each  go  their 
own  course,  without  reference  to  what  the 
others  are  doing,  the  net  result  will  be 
nothing  but  chaos,  and  that  can  only  mean 
disaster  for  the  people  of  Canada.  My  only 
reason  for  raising  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
to  illustrate  what  I  have  been  trying  to  argue, 
that  consultation  or  cooperation,  whatever 
word  you  want  to  use,  is  not  merely  an  item 
in  fields  that  have  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  falling  within  provincial  jurisdiction.  It 
is  equally  applicable  in  fields  which  have 
traditionally  been  regarded  as  being  under 
federal  jurisdiction,  and  this,  I  think,  we  have 
to  recognize. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  it  should  go  on 
to  recognize  a  further  point,  and  that  is  that 
the  province  of  Quebec  is  not  just  another 
province.  Quebec,  in  addition  to  being  a 
provincial    government,   is    also    the   govern- 


ment in  one  area  in  which  there  is  a  major 
concentration  of  one  of  the  two  major  groups 
which  participated  in  the  founding  of  this 
nation. 

They  have  different  traditions,  they  have 
different  social  conventions,  and  I  think  we 
are  totally  mistaken  if  we  expect  that,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  measures  and  practices 
that  are  satisfactory  to  us  in  English-speaking 
Canada,  are  necessarily  satisfactory  there.  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  that  Quebec,  in 
many  respects,  will  carry  out  its  measures  in 
its  own  ways,  just  as  it  has  done  with  regard 
to  income  related  pensions. 

I  think  that  that  was  a  sensible  solution  to 
the  problem  of  income  related  pensions.  The 
province  of  Quebec  wanted  its  own  pro- 
gramme. The  other  provinces  were  quite 
content  to  have  a  common  programme  apply- 
ing to  all  of  them.  This  is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  have  to  develop  a  great  many  future 
programmes  in  Canada. 

The  federal  government,  a  few  years  ago, 
offered  an  opting  out  formula  on  a  number 
of  the  social  and  other  programmes,  in  which 
it  was  involved,  which  were  considered  to  be 
in  provincial  jurisdiction.  Quebec  opted  out 
in  all  fields  where  it  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  None  of  the  other  provinces 
decided  to  opt  out  in  any  of  them.  I  think 
this  is  indicative  of  the  different  approaches. 
In  Quebec  they  want  to  do  it  their  own  way. 

It  is  not  that  the  result  will  be  necessarily 
a  great  deal  different  from  what  we  have  in 
the  rest  of  Canada,  it  is  just  that  they  want 
to  feel  that  they  have  control  over  some  of 
these  matters  which  appear  to  them  to 
vitally  affect  their  traditions  and  culture. 

I  was  amazed  last  fall  when  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  Mr.  Sharp,  appeared  to  take  the 
position  that  the  other  provinces  were  darned 
well  going  to  have  to  opt  out  of  some  of 
these  programmes  whether  they  wanted  to 
or  not.  In  fact,  one  almost  got  the  impres- 
sion that  Sharp  was  opting  out  of  Confedera- 
tion. One  could  almost  agree  with  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  merely  a  creature  of  the  provinces 
when  one  listened  to  the  position  that  Sharp 
took  last  year. 

I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  necessary  position 
at  all.  It  seems  perfectly  sensible  to  me  that, 
in  many  fields,  Quebec  will  want  to  follow 
its  own  course  and  the  other  provinces  will 
want  to  cooperate  through  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  a  joint  programme,  a  shared  cost 
programme. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  shared 
cost  programmes  in  principle,  as  long  as  we 
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recognize  that  Quebec  does  not  necessarily 
want  to  participate  and  that,  if  it  does  not, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  financially  penalized. 
In  many  respects  they  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  Canada. 

1  will  say  that  over  the  last  20  years  there 
has  been  such  a  proliferation  of  them  that  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  consolidate  a 
lot  of  them,  but  I  personally  see  no  objection, 
as  far  as  the  English-speaking  portion  of 
Canada  is  concerned  at  any  rate,  for  the 
federal  government  to  be  involved  in  medical 
care  insurance  and  hospital  insurance  as  it 
now  is,  as  well  as  in  old  age  pensions  and  so 
on. 

I  think  that  is  desirable.  I  hope  the  trend 
will  continue  as  long  as  we  recognize— and  I 
emphasize  this  point  Mr.  Speaker— as  long  as 
we  recognize  that,  just  because  this  is  the 
way  English  Canadians  want  to  do  it,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  Quebec  wants  to 
do  it  that  way  too. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  What  would  you 
say  if  we  had  opted  out  of  the  pension  plan? 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  moment 
ago  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Halton  asked  me 
sotto  voce  what  would  I  have  said  if  Ontario 
had  opted  out  of  the  Canada  pension  plan  and 
1  said— I  do  not  know  if  it  was  picked  up  by 
the  mike  or  not— I  said  I  would  have  blasted 
them  to  high  heaven.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  I  am  getting  at.  I  think  that  the  Canada 
pension  plan  is  appropriate  for  Ontario.  In 
fact,  I  think  Ontario  has  a  responsibility  to 
participate  in  joint  programmes  of  that  kind 
but- 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  It  is 
a  fraud.  The  pension  plan  is  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —it  does  not  follow  that  Que- 
bec should  have  to  participate.  I  think  On- 
tario's participation  in  these  joint  programmes 
is  most  important.  The  situation  we  want  to 
avoid  in  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  in 
which  the  richer  provinces  take  their  equaliza- 
tion formulas,  opt  out,  go  their  own  way  and 
leave  the  federal  government,  as  a  sort  of 
Mother  Hubbard,  trying  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  poorer  provinces  with  an  increas- 
ingly bare  cupboard. 

Opting  out  will  not  be  advantageous  to  all 
of  the  provinces  even  though  there  are 
attempts  at  equalization  formulas.  No  equal- 
ization formula  ever  equalizes  entirely.  One 
method  of  raising  standards  in  the  poorer 
provinces  is  through  joint  programmes,  and  I 
think  Ontario  should  play  a  lead  with  the 
federal  government  in  developing  such  pro- 


grammes but  not  in  insisting,  or  even  sug- 
gesting, that  they  should  necessarily  be 
applicable  to  Quebec. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  of  what  I  think 
it  was  Professor  Mallory  has  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  very  provocative  article  entitled 
"The  Changing  Faces  of  Federalism",  as 
"double  image  federalism". 

Having  recognized  that,  I  think  we  should 
now  consider,  once  again,  the  point  that  my 
leader  made  most  effectively  in  his  introduc- 
tory remarks  in  this  debate.  We  can  recognize 
that  there  is  not  necessarily  going  to  be  a  dull 
uniformity  all  across  Canada  but  that  there 
will  be  different  ways  of  accomplishing  our 
purposes  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  province  of  Que- 
bec. At  the  same  time,  within  that  framework 
of  diversity,  I  think  we  can  build  a  unity  on 
the  basis  of  certain  broad  statements  of  pur- 
pose. I  think  that  we  can  find  a  common 
ground  in  the  basic  purposes  for  which  this 
federation  exists. 

I  commend  to  the  House  the  remarks  that 
my  leader  made  on  a  statement  of  national 
purpose.  He  suggested  that  this  should  be, 
perhaps,  the  main  theme  of  the  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference:  "Let  us  sit  down 
together  and  consider  what  our  main  pur- 
poses are." 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  study  the  situa- 
tion in  Quebec  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country— and  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  on  these  matters— I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  basic  objectives  are  not 
that  much  different.  I  think  we  have  very 
similar  objectives.  In  fact,  when  the  quiet 
revolution  took  on  a  less  quiet  aspect  after 
1960,  it  was  on  the  basis  partly  of  a  restate- 
ment of  purposes,  of  a  statement  of  purposes 
which  we,  in  this  group,  could  well  subscribe 
to— of  the  need  for  opportunity  for  every 
Canadian,  whatever  his  origin  or  economic 
situation  and  of  a  need  for  progranmies  to 
provide  a  basic  security  and  standard  of  living 
for  all  Canadians. 

Those  were  the  purposes  that  were  stated 
in  the  more  vital  and  dynamic  days  of  the 
Quebec  revolution  in  the  early  1960's.  These 
are  purposes  to  which  I  would  subscribe,  and 
I  think  that  we  in  Canada  could  get  together 
in  relation  to  purposes  of  those  kinds. 

We  may  have  different  ideas  as  to  the 
governmental  instruments  that  are  most  ap- 
propriate in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
achieving  those  purposes,  but  I  think  it  is 
useful  if  we  can  agree  on  the  purposes  and 
agree  that,  in  our  own  ways,  and  by  our  own 
routes,  we  are  all  striving  to  achieve  such 
purposes. 
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I  may  say  that  this  idea  is  not  something 
that  has  just  appeared  in  NDP  thinking.  This 
has  been  the  basic  idea  in  our  thinking  from 
the  very  founding  of  our  party  which,  as  most 
of  you  know,  is  not  a  great  many  years  ago. 
I  would  refer  members,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
brief  which  the  Ontario  section  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  presented  to  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism 
back  in  1964. 

The  title  of  the  brief  was  "A  National  Pur- 
pose for  Canada"  and  it  set  forth,  in  consider- 
able detail  and  with  considerable  background 
and  argumentation,  the  basic  ideas  that  my 
leader  tried  to  set  forth  in  this  debate. 

We  should  be  aiming  at  a  statement  in  our 
constitution,  or  in  some  basic  document,  as  to 
the  purposes  of  this  country;  and  as  to  the 
objectives  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  I  think  if 
we  focus  our  thinking  on  those  ultimate  objec- 
tives, we  will  find  that  there  is  much  less 
difFerence  among  us  than  we  sometimes  think. 
Of  course,  any  statement  of  that  kind  then 
must  be  coupled  with  what  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  bill  of  rights,  a  statement  of  the 
basic  rights  of  individuals  and  groups  of  this 
country,  and,  at  least  in  general  terms,  of  the 
guarantees  which  they  should  have  for  the 
protection  of  those  rights. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that  point  in  any 
greater  detail,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  my 
leader  has  already  expounded  it  much  more 
eloquently  than  I  can.  I  would  merely  remind 
members  of  the  statement  he  made  on  that 
point. 

As  I  see  it,  this  should  be  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference which,  we  hope,  will  take  place  v^dthin 
the  next  number  of  months  in  Canada. 

Beyond  that,  I  think  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  point  that  was  made  so  eloquently  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Ren- 
wick),  and  then  emphasized  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle  by  the  member  for  Yorkview 
this  afternoon. 

When  we  are  talking  about  power  in  this 
country,  we  should  not  think  only  in  terms 
of  governmental  power.  We  should  think  of 
the  basic  power  structure  of  the  community 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses which  we  have  in  mind  as  a  nation. 
When  my  friend  from  Riverdale  expounded 
this  view,  one  of  the  perspicacious  commen- 
tators in  the  daily  press  described  it  as  a 
"way  out  idea." 

I  suppose  the  question  as  to  whether  an 
idea  is  "way  out"  or  merely  "out,"  or  "in," 
depends  a  great  deal  on  where  one  sits.  If 
one  sits  firmly  in  the  ranks  of  the  establish- 


ment, then  almost  anything  appears  to  be 
"out"  and  a  great  many  things  are  "way  out" 
but  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
meaningless  to  talk  about  governmental 
power,  and  the  division  of  governmental 
power  in  this  country,  without— at  the  same 
time— considering  the  relationship  of  govern- 
mental power  to  non-governmental  power  in 
the  community. 

To  suggest  that  the  only  power  that  is  effi^ 
cacious  is  governmental  power  is,  of  course, 
a  complete  misreading  of  history,  and  of  our 
current  situation.  Some  of  the  power  that 
really  counts  is  not  subject  to  any  real  gov- 
ernment scrutiny  or  control  at  all.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  consideration 
of  national  purposes,  we  should  also  consider 
the  whole  power  structure— not  merely  the 
governmental  power  structure— but  the  whole 
social  power  structure  that  now  exists  and 
how  well  adapted  that  is  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses that  we  have  in  mind. 

We  have  only  to  consider  what  is  a  rela- 
tively small  incident  but  still  a  dramatic  inci- 
dent which  happened  in  this  city  only  within 
the  last  few  days,  where  a  huge  monolithic 
corporation,  unaccountable  to  anyone,  a  pri- 
vate company  which  does  not  even  have  to 
publish  its  statements,  tried  to  bludgepn  the 
municipal  council  of  this  area. 

Mr.  Peck:  Oh  nonsense.    Nonsense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  hysterical  reaction  of  spokesmen  for  the 
establishment  when  Eaton's  announced  that 
they  were  not  going  to  go  ahead  with  their 
project.  Everybody  was  wailing  at  what 
Toronto  had  lost,  but  Toronto  lost  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  because  it  had  been  of- 
fered nothing.  All  that  had  been  offered  was 
a  proposal  that  Eaton's  would  get  the  city 
hall  property— that  is  all— Eaton's  were  com- 
mitted to  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  member  would  be  better  advised 
to  not  get  on  this  particular  topic.  I  think  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  if  he  would  stick 
to  the  conference. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  talking  about  the  exer- 
cise of  power. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps,  it  is  more  of  a 
municipal  topic  than— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking 
about— 

Mr.  Speaker  t  TT^in  this  debate  tonight.       " 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  talking  about  the  power 
structure  of  the  community  and  I  do  not  see 
how  governmental  power- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  it  has  some  relevance. 

Mr.    Bryden:    I    am    just    giving    it    as    an 
example  which  will  take  me  about  two  min- 
utes  to   complete,    Mr.    Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  you  were  develop- 
ing  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —of  the  way  in  which  power 
can  be  exercised  in  this  community,  even  to 
the  detriment  of  apparently  constituted 
governmental    authorities. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It 
is  a   new   approach,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  see  all  that  was  definite 
in  the  Eaton  proposal  was  that  they  would 
get  the  city  hall  property.  When  the  city 
council  and  the  board  of  control  tried  to 
protect  the  public  interest  by  laying  down 
certain  conditions  as  to  how  this  valuable 
property  would  be  used,  Eaton's  pulled  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  whole  thing  and 
claimed  they  could  not  go  ahead.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  ever  did  intend  to  go  ahead 
with  anything. 

Mr.  Peck:  Absolute  rot.    Nonsense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  presented  some  pretty 
pictures  and  some  models  but  nothing  con- 
crete at  all,  no  commitments.  But  the  posi- 
tion in  which— 

Mr.  Peck:  The  member  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  position  in  which  a 
governmental  authority,  and  an  important  one 
in  this  province,  was  placed  by  that  incident, 
emphasizes  the  point  that  the  members  for 
Riverdale  and  Yorkview  have  tried  to  make. 
Tliis  is  a  matter  that  we  have  to  consider 
along  with  other  matters  that  I  referred  to.  I 
am  not  saying  that,  in  a  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference,  it  is  necessarily  the 
first  point  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  consideration  of  such  matters, 
in  any  developing  dialogue  of  the  future  of 
this  country,  of  the  purposes  we  would  like 
to  set  for  it  and  of  the  shape  we  would 
like  to  see  it  take  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summing  up,  I  would  like 
to  make  two  comments  on  the  plans  which 
the  Prime  Minister  has  announced  for  the 
Confederation   of   tomorrow   conference. 

I  am  hoping  that  he  will  clarify  the  matter 
that  I  raised  earlier  with  respect  to  the  com- 


ments of  the  Attorney  General.  I  hope  it  is 
not  the  position  of  this  province  that  the 
federal  government  is  simply  a  creature  of  the 
provinces  or  some  sort  of  junior  partner.  If 
it  is,  I  must  say  that  some  of  us  may  have  to 
reconsider  the  position  that  we  have  been 
taking  to  date,  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
tlie  government. 

But  on  the  assumption  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister is  going  to  clarify  this  matter,  and  I 
trust  he  is,  then  we  will  assume  that  the 
conference  will  proceed  and  we  will  assume 
that  it  has  within  it,  the  potential  for  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  future  devel- 
opment of  Canada. 

There  are,  however,  two  severe  limitations 
on  the  conference  that  I  see  at  the  moment, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  has  envisaged  it.  First 
of  all,  as  many  speakers  have  noted,  he  en- 
visages only  a  two  day  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  recognized  that  he  also 
sees  this  conference  as  only  tlie  beginning  of 
a  series.  He  hopes  it  will  initiate  a  dialogue, 
that  the  dialogue  will  continue  long  after  the 
conference  and  that  there  will  be  other  con- 
ferences, perhaps  called  by  other  governments 
in  other  locations  on  subsequent  occasions 
at  which,  the  dialogue  will  be  continued. 
I  recognize  that.  I  heard  that  part  of  his 
comments  and  understood  it,  so  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  suggest  that  I  missed  it. 

However,  even  on  that  basis,  a  two  day 
conference,  if  I  may  say  so  to  you  now 
occupying  the  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot 
possibly  accomplish  the  purpose  which  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  says  he  has  in  mind. 
Let  us  assume,  as  we  all  hope,  that  there  will 
be  11  governments  at  the  conference.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  on  the  basis  of  present 
information,  that  there  will  be  eight  or  nine 
at  any  rate.  Let  us  assume  that  anywhere 
from  eight  to  11  governments  are  represented 
at  the  conference. 

In  two  days,  about  all  they  will  be  able  to 
do  is  this:  First,  each  one  will  read  a  prepared 
statement  of  its  position;  second,  on  the 
second  day,  each  one  will  read  a  prepared 
statement  in  reply  to  the  prepared  state- 
ments that  have  already  been  read.  And  that 
will  be  it.  What  sort  of  a  dialogue  will  that 
involve? 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  real  dialogue, 
there  obviously  has  to  be  time  to  get  beyond 
the  prepared  statements.  Obviously,  every 
government  is  going  to  start  out  with  a  pre- 
pared statement  of  its  views  on  some  of  these 
broad  issues  that  are  raised  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  conference  has  been  called. 
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But,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  potential 
for  usefulness  in  the  conference  will  come 
after  the  prepared  statements  when  there  is 
exchange  of  ideas-an  informal  exchange,  as 
far  as  possible.  That  is  when  we  will  start 
to  get  down  to  real  understanding.  On  the 
basis  of  a  two  day  conference,  that  is  totally 
impossible. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
the  Prime  Minister,  if  he  continues  in  his 
present  plan,  will  gravely  limit  the  value  of 
the  conference  before  it  even  starts. 

Another  limitation  relates  to  the  nature  of 
the  participation.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
stated  that  he  has  invited  the  governments- 
or  will  invite,  assuming  this  resolution  is 
passed— he  will  invite  the  governments  to  send 
governmental  spokesmen  and  also  to  bring 
along  with  them,  if  they  wish,  some  of  their 
top  civil  servants  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
independent  experts  from  outside  the  civil 
service. 

In  other  words,  the  conference  will  be 
representative  of  governments,  of  the  civil 
service  and  of  the  experts  in  the  community. 
Everybody  will  be  there  and  represented 
except  the  people.  This,  I  think  is  regrettable, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  type  of  conference. 

One  of  our  difficulties  in  this  day  of  the 
growing  power  of  government  is  the  aliena- 
tion of  people  from  government.  There  is  no 
use  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment has  grown.  It  has  necessarily  grown 
in  response  to  the  social  and  economic  re- 
quirements of  the  community  and  it  will 
continue  to  grow. 

More  and  more,  I  think,  we  should  be 
turning  our  minds  to  ways  and  means  of 
involving  the  people  in  the  governmental 
process.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  to  them  that 
every  four  years  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  in  an  election.  They  can  mark  an  X,  the 
simplest  of  all  markings  human  beings  can 
make,  and  beyond  that  they  have  no  responsi- 
bility and,  indeed,  no  voice.  Yet  this  is  what 
is  h.;ppening  with  the  growth  of  government 
—not  only  in  this  country— but  in  every  coun- 
try and  we  should  be  turning  our  minds  to 
ways  and  means  of  changing  that  situation. 

Of  course,  it  is  useless  to  do  what  many 
Tcries  are  doing,  especially  at  the  federal 
level,  and  that  is  to  bewail  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  20th  century  and  hope  for  a  return 
to  a  simpler  day  when  government  was  not 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  to 
icny  significant  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  heard  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  younger  Conservative  spokesmen 


make  a  speech  along  that  line  not  long  ago  at 
a  conference  in  which  I  was  involved.  He, 
in  effect,  suggested  that  government  has  be- 
come too  big  and  we  have  got  to  roll  it 
back.  It  was  involved  in  too  many  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  old  enough  to  rememloer 
my  student  days  in  the  1930's,  when  govern- 
ment was  not  involved,  by  our  standards,  to 
any  significant  degree  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  What  is  my  major  recollection  of 
that  period?  It  is  a  recollection  of  starvation 
and  misery.  There  is  no  use  talking  about 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  cannot  return  to  those 
days.  Government  intervention  is  here  to  stay 
and  it  will  increase. 

That  means,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  earlier 
in  this  address,  more  and  more  sophisticated 
consultation  and  cooperation  among  govern- 
ments. But  even  more,  and  far  more  impor- 
tant, in  my  opinion,  it  involves  new  thinking 
on  our  part  as  to  ways  of  involving  the 
people.  Our  parliamentary  assemblies,  our 
governmental  structures  in  this  country, 
developed  in  their  present  form,  essentially  in 
response  to  the  challenges  of  the  middle  of 
ihe  19th  century— and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  completely  out  of  date. 

This  is  too  big  a  question  to  get  into  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  raise  the  general 
problem  to  emphasize  the  specific  point  I 
now  want  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  conference.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  not  make  this  one  more 
governmental  conference  from  which  the 
people  are  excluded,  where  the  government, 
tho  civil  servants  and  the  experts  purport  to 
have  all  the  answers  and  the  people  know 
nothing. 

They  merely  sit  as  passive  spectators  watch- 
ing their  TV  sets  or  reading  the  newspapers, 
ii  indeed  they  bother  with  the  thing  at  all. 
Unfortunately,  a  growing  number  of  them 
are  Simply  indifferent  to  these  problems, 
feeling  themselves  to  be  passive  spectators 
with  no  influence  or  even  a  feeling  that  they 
can  influence  events. 

In  an  earlier  debate,  my  leader  put  forward 
an  imaginative  proposal  for  involvement  of 
the  people,  not  only  the  people  of  Ontario, 
but  people  all  across  Canada,  in  this  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  conference— by  using 
the  electronic  technology  now  available  to  us 
to  bring  the  people  in,  to  let  them  participate 
and  to  let  them  feel  that  they  are  part  of 
this  whole  development.  It  was  an  imagina- 
tive proposal.  Unfortunately  it  was  far  too 
imaginative   for   a    Conservative    government. 
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so  we  can  take  it  that  that  proposal  will  not 
be  accepted  by  tlie  government. 

I  will,  however,  now  try  to  put  Ix^fore  them 
a  more  modest  proposal  which  they  may  con- 
sider acceptable.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  between  now  and  the  date  on 
which  the  conference  is  to  be  held— and  I 
understand  a  probable  date  is  November— it 
should  involve  itself  actively  in  bringing  to- 
gether representative  groups  of  the  people 
of  this  province  to  discuss  some  of  the  basic 
problems  of  Confederation. 

Let  us  have  our  own  conferences  of  citizens 
in  Ontario,  regional  conferences,  I  would  sug- 
gest, where  representative  groups  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  can  come  and  express  their 
views.  Give  them  a  chance  to  put  forward 
I  heir  ideas,  to  hear  the  ideas  of  others  and  to 
be  involved  in  this  whole  process.  Let  us  use 
electronic  technology  to  the  extent  of  tele- 
vising at  least  some  of  the  discussions  that 
take  place,  and  not  just  the  prepared  speeches, 
but  discussions,  lively  discussions  that  take 
place  among   citizens. 

Let  us  encourage  and  stimulate  such  dis- 
cussions and  then  let  us  try  to  involve  other 
citizens  in  tliem.  This  is  the  least  that  I 
would  suggest  the  government  can  do.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  date  the  Prime  Minister  has 
in  mind  is  November,  tlien  I  would  say  there 
is  time  between  now  and  November  to 
organize  a  great  many  discussions  and  con- 
ferences across  Ontario  on  these  matters. 

A  government  that  is  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  that  wants  to  involve  the  people 
in  the  governmental  process  will  go  out  and 
do  this.  Admittedly,  it  will  be  work  but  they 
will  do  it.  If  they  want  to  sit  back  with  the 
bureaucratic  attitude  that,  since  they  won  an 
election  a  few  years  ago— even  if  it  was  with 
a  minority  of  die  votes— they  know  all  the 
answers  and  nobody  else  knows  any  answers, 
then  they  will  just  go  along  until  November, 
appear  at  the  conference,  welcome  the  dele- 
gates, make  their  prepared  statements  and  sit 
down. 

The  whole  thing  will  have  lost  a  great  deal 
of  its  potential  for  re-invigorating  political  life 
in  this  country.  I  hope  the  government  will 
not  take  that  attitude.  I  would  strongly  urge 
them  to  accept  at  least  tlie  minimum  sug- 
gestion I  have  just  put  forward  as  to  ways  of 
arousing  public  interest  and  participation  in 
this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  make  a 
contribution  to  this  debate,  I  am  struck  by 
the  thought  that  an  individual  is  probably  the 
product  of  many  influences,  some  of  them  no 


doubt    unconscious,    some    subconscious    and 
some  of  them  conscious. 

Now,  sir,  among  the  conscious  influences 
with  which  I  have  tried  to  influence  my  own 
life,  especially  since  I  have  become  a  member 
of  this  Legislature  eight  years  ago,  has  been 
in  the  search,  arising  out  of  a  desire  to  know 
something  about  this  country  which  I  seek  to 
serve  in  a  limited  capacity  as  a  private  mem- 
ber of,  albeit,  one  of  its  more  important 
Legislatures. 

I  hope,  sir,  that  that  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about  our  country  will  stand  me  in  good 
stead  this  evening  as  I  rise  in  my  place  to 
attempt  to  make  some  small  contribution  to 
the  matter  at  hand  here  without  the  aid  of  a 
prepared  text. 

It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  one  of  the  things  we 
have  to  keep  in  the  back  our  mind  when  we 
discuss  our  country,  is  that  we  must  en- 
deavour to  have  a  picture  of  the  totality  of 
its  history.  Many  times  in  listening  to  the 
voices  in  this  debate,  one  got  the  impression 
that  in  the  words  of  the  speaker,  the  country 
began   100   years  ago. 

The  Prime  Minister,  himself,  on  two  or 
three  occasions  is  prone  to  refer  to  the  birth 
of  this  province  175  years  ago— and  that,  of 
course,  is  a  significant  date,  the  calling  of  the 
first  Legislature  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  But, 
sir,  I  would  have  you  accept  with  me  the 
proposition  that  if  we  think  of  Canada,  we 
must  think  of  its  history  when,  in  fact,  it 
began.  That,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as 
to  fix  a  date,  I  would  suggest  to  you  is  the 
year  1608,  which  marked  the  first  permanent 
settlement  by  Europeans  of  the  north  half 
of  the  North  American  continent. 

Earlier  than  that,  a  hardy  band,  we  know 
not  why,  had  attempted  to  settle  down  in 
the  rockbound  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
but  the  venture  lasted  somewhat  less  than 
a  year  and  they  abandoned  that  project  and 
set  sail  for  home.  The  great  Champlain,  of 
course,  founded  the  city  of  Quebec  in  1608 
and  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  some  35  years 
later,  founded  a  great  metropolis  of  Canada, 
the  focal  point  of  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
city  of  Montreal  on  that  very  strategic  island. 

If  we  range  back  over  the  history,  perhaps 
you  conjure  up  the  notion  that  of  all  the 
centuries  of  Canada's  history,  perhaps  the 
most  exciting  century  through  which  our 
nation  has  gone,  was  the  17th  century— which 
called  forth  qualities  of  determination, 
ingenuity,  privation,  iron  will,  imaginative 
spirit.   They  were  all  present  in  that  century. 
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Listen  to  the  names,  I  have  mentioned  two, 
Laval,  Talon,  Frontenac,  Radisson,  Groseil- 
liers,  Jeanne  Mance,  LaSalle,  the  Jesuit 
martyrs,  Lalemant,  Jogues,  Brebeuf,  the 
fabulous  Le  Moynes— we  have  not  had  a 
family  in  the  country  to  equal  the  Le 
Moynes.   Ten  sons,  ten  hardy  sons  of  them. 

One  of  them  led  80  fellow  French  Cana- 
dians up  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
captured  all  the  Enghsh  forts  along  the  bay 
when  the  French,  for  want  of  something  else 
to  do,  got  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
English  in  part  of  the  north  half  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Another  one  went  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  founded  the  great 
city  of  New  Orleans.  Their  names  are  re- 
membered, you  see  their  names  throughout 
French  Canada.  That  is  the  totality  of  the 
history  and,  when  we  talk  about  the  relations 
of  French  and  English  in  this  country,  we 
must  also  remember  a  little  bit  of  history  that 
testifies  to  the  context  in  which  we  must 
view  them. 

In  1773  and  again  in  1791,  two  funda- 
mental decisions  were  made  in  this  country. 
The  British  had  been  up  for  the  day  in  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  had  fielded  the  best  team 
—and  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Guindon)— had  garnered  the 
fruits  of  that  day,  if  we  may  liken  it  to  a 
Grey  cup  football  game.  They  just  happened 
to  win. 

But  in  1773  and  reaffirmed  in  1791,  the 
fundamental  decision  was  made  by  the 
English  victors  not  to  treat  the  French  as  a 
conquered  people,  but  to  accept  them  as 
equal  partners  in  the  founding  of  a  colonial 
empire  on  the  north  half  of  the  continent. 

From  that  decision  we  have  never  strayed— 
at  least  the  rational,  intelligent,  thoughtful 
people  of  the  country  have  never  strayed.  We 
have  endeavoured  throughout  our  history, 
except  for  one  short  lapse  in  it— just  one 
retrogressive  step— we  have  endeavoured  to 
assist  the  French  Canadian  to  maintain  his 
identity  as  a  people. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  used  to  speak  of 
them  as  a  nation;  he  always  referred  to  them 
as  a  nation,  because  he  recognized  them  as  a 
people  of  separate  ethnic  origin,  racial  and 
religious  background,  who  had  joined  with 
the  English-speaking  in  the  great  common 
venture  in  the  development  of  this  north  half 
of  the  continent  into  the  founding  of  a 
nation. 

That  idea,  we  must  bring  close  to  our 
breast  today,  if  we  are  to  understand  what 
our    relations    with    our    French    Canadian 


brethren  have  been  and  what  they  are  to 
be  in  the  future.  Then,  if  one  surveys  the 
Confederation  debates  of  1865,  besides  being 
struck  somewhat  startlingly  by  the  contrast 
between  those  debates  where  the  nature  of 
the  federation  was  determined  and  this  de- 
bate, I  think  I  get  the  impression  in  reading 
them,  that  the  attendance  at  that  debate  of 
1865,  which  lasted  from  February  3  to 
March  8  when  the  vote  was  taken,  was  some- 
what better  than  it  has  been  here. 

There  were  other  contrasts.  Let  me 
enumerate  three  of  them.  We  have  a  rela- 
tive degree  of  unanimity  here;  we  are  going 
to  vote  for  this  resolution  tonight.  It  will 
pass  unanimously,  when  the  vote  is  called; 
that  is  the  contrast.  Confederation,  or  the 
agreement  to  federate  the  four  provinces, 
was  by  no  means  unanimous— 91  to  33,  the 
motion  finally  round  the  protagonists'  range. 
A  third  of  them  voted  against  the  federation 
which  we  celebrate  this  year. 

For  another  thing,  religion  played  a  much 
greater  part  throughout  every  speech— at 
least,  those  of  the  "greats,"  McGee  and 
Cartier  and  Macdonald.  You  see  continuous 
references  to  religion,  the  consciousness  of 
some  being  Protestant  and  the  others  being 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  divided  them  on 
racial  grounds  as  well,  because  the  French 
were  Roman  Catholic  and  the  English- 
speaking  members  were  Protestant. 

I  wanted  to  say,  before  I  forgot  about  the 
unanimity,  that  the  first  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  voted  against  the  resolutions. 
Then  another  striking  difference— and  I  might 
say  in  relation  to  the  religion,  that  has 
vanished.  That  vanished  because  we  live  in 
an  age  of  ecumenicism  here,  and  religious 
differences  no  longer  separate  and  divide  us. 
One  man  goes  to  his  church  and  the  other 
fellow  goes  to  another  one,  and  that  is  all 
right  with  both  of  them. 

Then,  of  course,  the  other  great  contrast 
was  the  unwillingness  among  the  major 
speakers  to  accept  the  concept  of  democracy. 
They  were,  by  no  means,  democrats.  They, 
by  no  means,  believed  in  a  widely  based 
franchise.  Of  course,  women  did  not  have 
the  vote,  but  beyond  that  they  lived  in  the 
intellectual  climate  created  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
had  written  his  classic  essay  only  15  years 
before,  and  they  were  much  impressed  by 
the  declamations  of  Mr.  Mill. 

Listen   to    what    Georges    Etienne    Cartier 
had  to  say  about  the  subject  of  democracy: 
The   weak  point  in   democratic   institu- 
tions  is  the  leaving  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  popular  element.   The  history 
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of  the  past  proves  that  this  is  an  evil.  In 
order  that  institutions  may  be  stable  and 
work  harmoniously,  there  must  be  a  power 
of  resistance  to  oppose  the  democratic 
element. 

Those  words  from  the  vantage  point  of  102 
years,  seem  unreal,  but  they  fit  the  climate  of 
his  times  and  nobody,  as  far  as  I  can  see  from 
reading  the  debates,  expressed  any  dismay 
or  any  opposition,  to  those  utterances  of 
Georges  Etienne  Cartier.  So  the  Confeder- 
ation, and  a  number  of  speakers,  have  made 
the  point  of  emphasizing  the  differences  of 
the  distriiAition  of  legislative  powers. 

The  Confederation,  in  many,  many  ways, 
bears  a  different  character  100  years  later 
and,  if  progress  is  the  permanent  experience 
of  a  people— as  Victor  Hugo  has  said— then 
it  is  our  task,  as  Canadians  in  1967  and  in  the 
years  ahead,  to  shape  the  ways,  as  a  free  and 
rational  and  agreeable  people  dedicated  to 
the  genius  of  compromise. 

Is  that  not  the  character  of  our  country? 
Is  that  not  its  very  life  blood,  our  capacity  to 
engage  in  compromise?  Then  out  of  that 
stems  our  task.  We  can,  at  least,  see  the  goal 
and  purpose.  It  is  to  so  order  our  affairs  that, 
at  every  level  of  government,  we  make  gov- 
ernment a  servant  of  the  people,  and  that  we 
order  the  distribution  of  legislative  powers 
and  the  tasks  of  government  in  such  a  way 
that  we  maximize  the  interests  and  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  of  all  the  people  that  we 
seek  to  serve. 

In  closing  the  debate  for  the  official  Oppo- 
sition, I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  debate  thus  far.  First  of  all,  may 
I  say  that  in  my  own  view,  it  began  on  a 
lofty  plane,  taken  there  by  the  opening 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was,  I  felt, 
quite  non-partisan  in  tone  and  general  con- 
tent. 

His  was  the  kind  of  speech  one  would  ex- 
pect from  one  who  reaffirmed  that  there  arc 
occasions  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  transcends  that  of  a  particular  poli- 
tical party.  While  I  might  disagree  with  the 
Prime  Minister  on  certain  points,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  question  his  sincerity.  The 
leader  of  our  own  party,  likewise,  made  an 
admirable  statement,  one  completely  free  of 
partisanship  and  in  the— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was,  indeed.  Read  every  line 
of  it  and  you  will  not  see  a  partisan  charac- 
teristic in  any  of  it. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  great  surrender  that 
George  Brown  had  to  make  to  offer  the  "most 
significant  handshake  in  the  history  of  Can- 
ada"—my  leader  was  telling  me  about  that 
today— it  was  the  most  significant  handshake 
in  Canada  when  George  Brown  buried  his 
personal  animosities  and  rose  to  the  very 
Everest  of  the  statesmanlike  character  and 
offered  his  hand  to  John  A.  Macdonald  to 
join  with  him  in  the  common  purpose  to 
affect  the  Confederation  of  this  country. 

And  if  it  will  not  embarrass  him  too  much, 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  words  in  commen- 
dation of  the  member  for  York  South  and  his 
contribution.  Partisanship  knows  no  greater 
practitioner  than  he,  but  on  this  occasion  that 
quality  appeared  to  be  muted.  What  did  sur- 
prise me  somewhat  was  his  completely  un- 
critical support  for  the  government.  Indeed, 
sir,  I  half  expected  him  at  any  moment  to 
announce  that  he  was  withdrawing  all  NDP 
candidates  from  the  field  in  order  to  give  the 
Prime  Minister  the  victory,  and  then  non- 
partisanship  departed  from  the  chamber,  and 
the   partisan   approach  took  over,    full   blast. 

There  were  a  number  of  exceptions— the 
member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Morningstar)  who 
made  a  startling  aclmwledgment  that  there 
was  one  partial'y  valid  objection  to  the  con- 
ference, namely,  that  it  might  not  accomplish 
anything.  It  makes  you  wonder;  is  the  mem- 
ber still  nursing  a  grievance  against  his  party 
as  a  result  of  the  Niagara  parks  l:)ranch?  Then 
came  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  let  us  get  serious. 
Then  came  the  ubiquitous  Minister  of  Re- 
form Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman),  the  Cabinet 
senior  spokesman  for  Metro.  This  Minister 
has  often  given  us  the  impression  that  he  was 
born  with  a  silver  foot  in  his  mouth,  but, 
after  hearing  that  speech,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  them  both  in  the  oral 
orifice.  Let  me  quote  the  Minister:  "Prime 
Minister  John  Robarts  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
man  of  stature  to  date  who  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job  of  trying  to  keep  Canada  from 
being  divided."  Now- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  shocked  and  dismayed 
that  the  supporters  of  the  government  would 
pound  their  desks  on  hearing  that.  Let  me 
repeat  what  he  said:  "Prime  Minister  John 
Robarts  is  undoubtedly  the  only  man"— the 
only  man— "of  stature  to  date  who  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  of  trying  to  keep  Canada 
from  being  divided." 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  you  surely 
have  a  studied  double  insult  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  and  to  the  Premiers  of 
the  other  nine  Canadian  provinces.  For, 
assuredly,  an  implication  of  the  Minister's 
-  r  fs  is  that  Mr.  Penrsnn,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Manning,  Mr.  Thatcher,  Mr.  Roblin,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Robichaud,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Stanfield  and  Mr.  Smallwood,  are  not  men  of 
St  ture.  and  that  they  are  doing  nothing  of 
any  importance  to  keep  Canadians  united. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  my  view,  sir,  those  are  the 
most  cffensive  words  ever  spoken  in  this 
House.  I  was  saddened  by  the  fact,  and  I 
am  saddened  still,  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario,  listening  to  those  words,  failed  to 
rise  in  his  place  and  disassociate  himself  from 
them.  I  go  further  and  say  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario,  in  failing  to  object  to 
this  nasty  slur  on  these  eminent  Canadians, 
has  aided  and  abetted  his  Minister  in  demean- 
ing them! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  assume,  in  spite  of  the  mut- 
terings  that  are  incomprehensible,  that  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  is,  as  a 
responsible  politician,  a  man  who  means  what 
he  says  and  says  what  he  means,  and  we  may 
fairly  take  the  literal  interpretation  of  those 
nasty  words  that  he  put  in  the  records  of  this 
House. 

One  wonders,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  those 
words,  how  any  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men could  find  it  possible  to  attend  the  con- 
ference at  all.  I  sav  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  friendliest  fashion  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
the  people  of  this  province  to  repudiate  the 
wo^ds  of  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  very  clear  that 
this  Minister  is  far  from  being  the  only 
olf '  n^cr.  The  remarks  of  the  mcra^  er  for 
Northumberland— I  regret  he  is  not  in  his 
place— and  at  times  the  member  for  Stor- 
mont,  were  equally  offensive;  particularly 
those  of  the  fonner,  who  sought  to  demean 
one  of  Ontario's  greatest  Prime  Ministers,  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat.  As  I  listened  to  him  read  his 
Campion  "special"— I  think  that  is  accurate— 
I  resented,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
resented,  the  fact  that  a  paid  hireling  of  the 
C  nservative  Party  could  intrude  himself  on- 
to the  floor  of  this  Legislature  by  writing 
speeches  for  members  of  this  House. 


Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  hon.  gentleman  is  making  a 
i.i  stake  in  jusserting,  or  implying,  that  these 
speeches  were  written  by  other  than  the 
members.  1  hey  had  some  research  assistance 
in  some  small  number  of  instances,  but  the 
speeches  were  their  own,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  speech  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion became  his  own,  as  did  the  speeches  of 
half  a  dozen  members  in  that  caucus. 

Interjections   ly   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  I  listened  to  him  read  the 
speech,  I  kept  asking  myself  how  long  Leslie 
Frost  would  have  remained  silent  in  such  a 
situation.  The  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  pointed  that  out— Leslie  Frost  would 
have  been  the  first  person  in  Canada  to  dis- 
agree with  the  member  for  Northumberland 
in  his  declamations  against  Sir  Oliver  Mowat. 
Let  us  remember  this,  let  us  keep  our  sense 
of  balance  about  some  things. 

Sir  Oliver  Mowat  was  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Confederation  who  sat  with  the  other 
greats  and,  indeed.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  had 
the  responsibility,  at  the  Quebec  conference, 
of  propounding  and  explaining  the  parts  of 
the  resolutions  that  had  to  do  with  the  distri- 
bution of  provincial  powers.  The  distribution 
of  powers  to  the  provinces  was  his  responsi- 
bility. Then,  subsequently,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat 
was  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  for  24 
years.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
guided  the  destiny  of  this  province.  Leslie 
Frost  was  wont  to  say  on  many  occasions,  in 
pointing  to  his  achievements  and  the  direction 
that  he  gave  this  province,  that  he  was  the 
'father"  of  Ontario. 

Whereas  we  on  this  side  of  the  House— 22 
of  us— have  a  profound  admiration  for  John 
Robarts  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  gentleman, 
and  as  a  courteous  adversary,  let  us  keep  our 
balance  and  remember  that  John  Robarts  has 
only  been  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
for  less  than  six  years.  Perhaps  his  greatness 
lies  ahead  of  him.  The  greatness  of  Mowat 
is  behind  him  and,  indeed,  those  other  Lib- 
erals that  the  member  for  Northumberland 
referred  to  when  he  wanted  to  wash  the  linen 
of  100  years,  as  he  did. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Racine),  a  man  now 
in  his  sixties,  rose  in  his  plfce,  his  very  being 
as  a  French  Canadian  had  to  be  offended.  I 
can  hear  his  voice  choking  with  emotion  as  he 
expressed  his  resentment  of  the  slur  that  had 
been  cast  upon  former  leaders  of  this  party. 
You  felt  it,  sir,  coming  from  Ottawa  you 
immediately  detected  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East.  For  was  it  not  in  Ottawa 
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where  those  events  occurred  to  which  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  referred  in  his 
opening  sentences?  Ottawa  was  the  focal  point 
in  that  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  province. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  reference  to  it  for 
those  who  were  not  present.  The  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle),  knows 
to  what  I  refer.  The  member  for  Stormont 
knows  that  to  which  I  refer.  The  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers),  knows,  and  others 
know. 

Well,  so  be  it.  It  was  a  pity  in  my  view- 
to  sum  up— to  reflect  that  the  debate  took  that 
low  level  of  partisanship. 

Hugh  McLennan  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  character  of  this  country.  He  said,  in 
linos  that  I  read  into  the  record- indeed  I 
read  them  into  the  record  having  plagiarized 
them  from  a  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province,  which  is  where  I  first  saw  them. 
McLenn.in  said:  "If  only  we  could  forget  the 
bad  things  of  the  past,  if  only  we  could 
forget  them".  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
point  in  dredging  them  out  and  holding  them 
up  like  so  much  dirty  linen.  We  do  not  need 
them  in  our  entelechy,  in  our  intellect,  as 
responsible  people.  They  do  not  need  to  form 
any  part  of  our  thinking  about  this  country. 
Let  me  hasten,  however,  to  warmly  com- 
mend the  members  for  Scarborough  North 
(Mr.  Wells),  for  Beaches  (Mr.  Harris)  and  for 
Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop),  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  debate.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is 
that,  in  that  geographical  area  which  is 
farthest  in  your  right,  sir,  there  was  so  much 
of  merit  that  came  from  that  part  of  the 
Hojise.  And  aside  from  the  contribution  of 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  so  much  that 
lacked  merit  that  came  from  the  part  imme- 
diately to  your  right,  where  one  might  expect 
the  very  goal  of  oratory  and  contrilnition  to 
come  from.  But  those  three,  and  especially  the 
member  for  Forest  Hill,  expressed  in  a  very 
straightforward  way  the  sincerely  held  views 
of  three  very  sincere  men  for  whom  the 
interests  of  Canada  are  paramount. 

We  have  come  to  learn  that,  in  particular, 
the  memlier  for  Forest  Hill  distinguishes  him- 
self in  his  speeches.  They  always  have  the 
quality  of  study  and  careful  preparation.  On 
this  occasion  I  felt,  once  again,  how  fortunate 
we  are  to  have  him  as  a  member  of  the 
House- 
Mr.  White:  Some  of  the  member's  remarks 
tonight  are  presumptuous  and  silly  in  the 
extreme. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Pardon? 


Mr.  White:  How  presumptuous  can  the 
member  be  to  judge  his  fellow  members  in 
this  chamber,  who  does  he  think  he  is  any- 
way? 

An  hon.  member:  God.  He  thinks  he  is  God. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  he  will  not  be  offended. 

Mr.  White:  Judge  not  that  ye  not  be 
judged. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  he  will  not  be  offended 
by  the  remarks,  they  were  complimentary.  I 
thought  they  were  well  deserved  by  the 
member  and  I  must  ask  him  tomorrow  if  he 
was  at  all  offended  by  anything  I  said. 

Mr.  White:  Some  of  the  member's  remarks 
tonight  have  been  offensive  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  all  right,  if  you  can 
control  the  very  ebullient  Whip,  the  member 
for  London  South,  sir,  then  I  will  be  pleased 
to  continue.  It  may  be  that  in  future  years 
historians  will  take  an  interest  in  this  debate 
and  I  want  to  refer  to  another  contribution 
of  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions— if  this 
incenses  the  member  for  London  South,  then 
I  will  bear  that  with  all  the  fortitude  I  can 
muster.  He  says  this:  "There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  On- 
tario and  Quebec  have  had  such  good  rela- 
tions as  exist  today." 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  means  he  has  never 
opened  a  history  book,  that  must  be  what  it 
means.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine;  Baldwin 
ran  in  Terrebonne  and  Lafontaine  ran  in 
York.  The  correspondence  between  Mac- 
kenzie and  Papineau,  who  were  spiritual 
brothers;  Brown  and  Dorion,  Macdonald  and 
Cartier,  Laurier  and  Sifton,  St.  Laurent  and 
King— or  transpose  it,  King  and  Lapointe.  Yet 
this  man  is  capable  of  great  excess  in  the  new 
idolatry,  we  have  the  new  left,  we  have  the 
new  wave,  we  have  new  tliis  and  that  but 
now  we  have  the  new  idolatry. 

Here  is  the  basis  that  the  Conservative 
majority  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  must 
approach  the  conference,  here  is  the  climate 
they  must  create:  they  must  adulate  and 
flatter,  raise  to  a  lofty  pinnacle  the  leader  of 
their  party.  How  little  do  they  know!  The 
startling  thing  is  they  do  not  even  know  he  is 
not  that  kind  of  person,  he  is  not  even  that 
kind  of  person  that  basks  in  adulation.  He  is 
quiet  and  unassuming  and  he  is  modest. 
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.Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  we  know  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  do  not  need  to  present 
this  man  to  the  other  nine  Premiers  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  if  he  comes  in  the 
guise  of  that  white  knight  who  chases  oflF  dirt 
in  the  television  ad.  That  is  Morton  Shul- 
man;  that  is  not  John  Robarts.  Praise  upon 
praise,  flattery  upon  flattery.  And  as  Malcolm 
Muggeridge  well  said:  "It  sickened  as  it  sur- 
feited." 

All  the  while  that  the  object  of  the  adula- 
tion sat  in  this  House,  and  I  must  say  he  was 
here,  being  the  promoter  of  this  conference, 
the  Prime  Minister  was  certainly  here  through- 
out most  of  the  debate.  The  point  is,  of 
course,  that  in  all  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada— here  is  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin— 
the  heads  of  the  government  are  well- 
respected  men.  The  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  is  but  one  of  10  leaders  of  govern- 
ment and  the  notion  which  I  utterly  rejected 
was  that  projected  in  one  of  the  speeches,  is 
that  when  he  goes  to  the  conference  he  will 
in  any  sense  deal  the  cards  and  that  he  and 
perhaps  the  Premier  of  Quebec,  after  they 
have  looked  at  tlieir  hands,  will  determine  the 
name  of  the  game. 

That  point  was  made  in  one  of  the  speeches 
and  I  forget,  mercifully,  which  speech  it  was 
but  it  came  from  over  in  that  part  of  the 
House  somewhere.  It  is  on  the  record 
blatantly  that  the  form  the  Confederation  will 
take  and  that  the  conference  will  take  will 
be  that  decided  by  the  provinces  that  have 
most  of  the  population,  most  of  the  economic 
power,  most  of  the  industry  and  most  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  partisans  over  there  get  as  wrapped  up 
as  they  want  in  their  own  oratory  about  the 
greatness  of  this  province  but  in  reahty,  if  this 
Confederation  is  to  continue  to  succeed,  On- 
tario must  see  itself  as  one  of  the  10  prov- 
inces. I  must  reject  that  notion  of  my  friend, 
the  member  for  York  South,  which  he  has  put 
forward  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  to  be  the  spokesman  of 
English  Canada. 

This  business  of  interpreting  English  Can- 
ada to  French  Canada  and  French  Canada 
to  English  Canada  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  I  receive,  sir,  in  the  words  of  the 
senator  "cum  grano  solum",  with  considerable 
scepticism.  If  he  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
English  Canada,  I  noticed  one  place,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  it  as  illustration,  where 
he  could  have  started  his  interpreting.  Many 
members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Dafoe,  certainly, 
noted  it,  it  did  not  escape  his  very  vigilant 


eye.  But  Mr.  Dafoe  is  a  grandson  of  the 
great  John  Dafoe,  the  scourge  of  Laurier  and 
Sifton;  sometimes  the  willing  servant.  He 
noted  that  on  the  swearing  in  of  the  new 
Governor-General  of  this  country,  all  three 
Metro  newspapers  that  day  or  the  following 
day  ran  a  story  under  a  CP  datehne  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  absent  from  the 
ceremony. 

The  headhne  said  "Mr.  Johnson  Absent 
From  Swearing  In"  in  all  tliree  newsapers. 
So  was  Bennett.  So  was  Robarts.  So  was 
Stanfield  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  they  were 
all  absent.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
present. 

Indeed,  it  was  with  considerable  dismay 
that  I  noted  in  this  House  that  when  the 
swearing  in  was  taking  place  at  Ottawa  and 
we  were  greeting  the  third  Canadian  to  accept 
that  very  high  office,  there  was  not  a  mention 
in  this  House  of  the  fact  that  another  Cana- 
dian had  acceded  to  the  office. 

I  would  have  thought  that  if  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province— and  I  hope  he  does 
not  feel  this  descends  on  his  head  and 
shoulders  too  greatly— is  the  interpreter,  here 
was  an  admirable  opportunity  for  him  to  go 
out  of  his  way  at  some  suitable  occasion,  and 
he  has  many  opportunities,  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  an  unfair  reference  to 
Mr.  Johnson. 

The  first  mention  I  saw  in  the  press,  as  I 
say,  was  Mr.  Dafoe,  on  Saturday  last,  or  per- 
haps it  was  yesterday.  One  wonders  about  the 
Metro  press  sometimes,  whether  they  have  an 
interest,  some  sort  of  sinister  desire  to  exacer- 
bate feelings. 

I  refer  to  that  terrible  article  in  another  of 
the  Toronto  newspapers,  which  described  the 
trip  of  a  reporter  to  Expo.  That  reporter  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  I  have  known  him  for  many 
years.  But  he  was  sent  by  his  newspaper  down 
to  Expo  and  he  came  back  and  wrote  a  story 
about  his  visit  and  they  put  it  on  the  front 
page  of  that  newspaper.  Many  members 
would  have  seen  it.  And  the  whole  point  of 
the  story,  if  it  had  a  point  at  all,  was  that 
Ontario's  exhibit  is  better  than  Quebec's. 

He  described  in  great  detail,  and  he  even 
went  into  the  intimacy  of  telling  how  the 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information,  having 
hosted  his  counterpart  from  Quebec  around 
the  Ontario  pavilion,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  his  French  Canadian  counterpart  to  go 
over  to  the  Quebec  pavilion.  The  reporter 
describes  how  our  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information  was  embarrassed.  He  was  em- 
barrassed because  the  Quebec  pavilion  was  so 
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bare  and  so  mediocre  and  unfitting  to  a  great 
province. 

A  sensible  person  down  in  the  city  of  Mont- 
real, wrote  to  that  newspaper.  He  said  this: 
I  am  an  English-speaking  resident  of 
Quebec  who  has  lived  here  most  of  his  life 
and  have  just  seen  the  April  19  article  by 
(so  and  so)  comparing  the  Quebec  and 
Ontario  pavilions  at  Expo.  I  cannot  recall 
a  similar  example  of  vicious  vituperation 
since  the  darkest  days  of  the  cold  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Is  not  that  a  terrible  analogy  to  have  to  bear? 

I  continue: 

If  this  is  indeed  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  residents  of  Ontario,  if  in  fact 
bitter  enmity  is  their  main  feeling  toward 
Quebec  then  I  have  to  admit  the  separatists 
in  Quebec  are  right.  They  do  not  sound 
nearly  as  irresponsible,  immature,  bigoted, 
chauvinistic  and  downright  loutish  as  your 
reporter. 

And  so  it  goes  on.  As  if,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Metro  press  thinks  we  are  so  unintelligent,  the 
citizens  of  this  province,  that  we  could  for  a 
moment  contemplate  that  this  year,  when 
Canada  plays  host  to  the  whole  world,  there 
is  competition  between  the  pavilions  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  We  have  a  tremendous 
achievement  in  building  Expo.  It  is  not  the 
achievement  of  governments  or  political 
parties,  it  is  the  achievement  of  our  people. 
Our  people  build  that  universal  exhibition 
down  there.  Carpenters,  and  bricklayers  and 
pasterers  and  plumbers  and  labourers  and 
engineers.   They  built  it,   not  the  politicians. 

There  are  many  we  need  to  get  rid  of.  I 
have  pointed  them  out  in  this  House  before. 
We  have  to  develop  a  stance  in  this  country 
that  when  people  become  idiotic  and  refer  to 
irrational  things  about  our  French  Canadian 
brethren,  we  laugh  at  them,  we  scorn  them, 
and  say  "Do  not  bother  me  with  that."  Most 
of  us  have  warm  and  friendly  feelings  for  all 
other  Canadians,  not  just  those  who  are 
Canadian,  or  French  Canadian, 

That  was  one  aspect  of  the  debate  and  one 
aspect  of  the  matter.  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  think  of  the  matters  of  great  moment  that 
we  are  seeking  to  deal  with  in  1967  in  this 
resolution,  sometimes  I  wonder  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  Canadianism  that  is  some- 
times exhibited. 

I  turn  to  a  matter  that  is  very  dear  to  my 
heart  and  one  I  will  never  cease  to  speak  of, 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  anyone,  least  of  all 
my  colleagues.  I  was  minded  of  the  speech  of 
my  friend  from  Windsor- Walkerville  when  he 
referred  to  the  great  contributions  that  have 


been  made  by  people  of  other  ethnic  groups 
than  French  or  English,  I  wish  my  friend  from 
Windsor-Walkerville  and  I  say  this  to  him 
humorously  when  he  next  makes  that  beauti- 
ful speech,  and  I  hope  he  will  make  it  in 
Windsor  and  many  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, would  not  leave  the  Indians  till  the 
last.  Put  the  Indians  at  the  front,  because  they 
were  here  first. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
This  was  alphabetically  listed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes.  Well  I  would  ask  him 
to  take  them  out  of  the  context  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  be  perfectly  accurate  in  history.  Get 
them  and  the  Eskimos  at  the  front  end,  be- 
cause this  country,  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
never  bicultural.  That  word  is  not  even  in 
the  dictionary.  It  was  never  bicultural.  When 
the  first  French  and  English  arrived  here,  that 
meant  there  were  four  cultures— Indian,  Eski- 
mo, Enghsh  and  French.  The  Germans  were 
not  long  after  and  now  it  is  multi-cultural,  to 
say  the  least. 

I  want  so  say  to  my  friend  from  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  that  the 
great  acknowledgment  of  the  contribution 
of  those  people  from  other  places  than  Eng- 
land and  France,  is  that  thing  that  hangs  up 
there,  the  colonial  symbol,  which  in  no  way 
symbolizes  any  of  those  people.  And  I  want 
you  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  great  re- 
sentment that  I  have  of  two  things.  On  the 
day  when  in  our  nation's  capital,  the  red 
ensign  was  being  taken  down  and  put  away  in 
honour- 
Mr.  Peck:  What  a  shame. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —taken  down  and  put  away  in 
honour,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  president  of 
the  Legion  and  put  away,  at  that  very 
moment,  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
is  raising  it  on  a  flagpole  out  here  so  that  it 
is  in  a  position  to  compete  with  Canada's  flag. 

Mr.  Peck:  That  is  our  heritage. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  in  this  chamber  where 
you  have  sovereignty— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Here  is  a  non-partisan 
speech. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —where  you  have  sovereignty,  I 
resent  the  fact  that  it  does  not  fly  free  and 
clear.  What  place  does  it  have,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Sandwiched  in  between  those  two  colonial 
symbols?  What  place  does  it  have?  Does  it 
have  first  place,  or  second  place,  or  third 
place? 

Mr.  Peck:  Third  place. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Third  place.  A  member  from 
the  government  benches,  Scarborough  Centre, 
says  that  Canada's  flag  has  third  place. 

Mr.  Peck:  We  know  our  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  leave  it,  with  this  com- 
ment, that  if  I  had  to  pick  a  day  when  Can- 
ada became  a  nation,  and  I  interpolate  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  historians 
will  have  generous  comments  to  make  about 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  and 
equally  generous  comments  to  make  about 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now  you  are  being 
thoughtful. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —one  of  the  comments  they 
will  make  about  Lester  Pearson  is  that  he  is 
the  man  who,  during  his  term  of  office,  sir, 
put  the  stamp  of  Canada  indelibly  on  this 
nation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Shameful  flattery. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  put  the  stamp  on  Canada. 
If  I  had  the  task  of  selecting  a  day  when 
Canada  truly  became  a  nation,  achieved  an 
identity,  I  would  select  the  day  that  for  the 
first  time  in  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  the  an- 
nouncer said  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  before  the 
first  puck  was  dropped:  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, our  national  anthem"  and  they  played 
O  Canada.  They  played  O  Canada,  after 
many  years  of  resistance. 

And  was  it  not  fitting  that  that  night,  when 
they  first  played  O  Canada,  a  young  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Conacher  scored  two  goals  :n 
celebration.  Conacher,  a  name  that  is  writ 
large  in  the  history  of  the  annals  of  sport  in 
this  country.  My  point  is,  and  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Windsor-Walkerville,  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  everyone  else  who  does  me  the  cour- 
tesy of  listening  to  my  words,  that  that  red 
ensign  which  you  see  very  seldom  any  other 
place  but  here,  or  on  government  buildings, 
does  not  do  anything  for  Peter  Stemkowski 
or  Frank  Mahovolich— 

Mr.  Peck:  You  would  not  understand  our 
heritage. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  does  not  do  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Peck:  You  would  not  understand. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Scar- 
borough Centre  that  the  greatness  of  Canada 
is  the  product  of  the  contribution  of  people 
from    many    lands.     Some    came    early    and 


others  came  late,  and  they  all  came  here  out 
of  a  desire  to  make  a  home  for  themselves 
and  their  descendants.  My  reflection  is,  sir, 
that  that  new  flag  of  Canada  attracts  the 
loyalty  of  them  as  Canadians,  and  it  does 
nothing  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  No 
matter  if  you  are  Icelandic,  or  Croatian,  or 
English,  French,  Jewish,  Italian,  you  cannot 
point  to  Canada's  flag  and  say  "that  symbol- 
izes me  and  my  ethnic  group."  Only  if  you 
are  Anglo-Saxon  can  you  point  to  the  other 
one  which  we  should  put  away  in  a  historic 
place  because  we  have  outgrown  it. 

Mr.  Peck:  You  do  not  understand  the  heri- 
tage of  this  country— that  is  your  problem. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  struck  by  the  words  of 
Louis  St.  Laurent  in  that  regard  and  he  said, 
I  will  stand  by  these  words  during  my  politi- 
cal life,  let  this  be  my  credo  as  I  read  into 
the  record  what  Louis  St.  Laurent  had  to  say 
about  it— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs ) :  A  great  man. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  he  was  a  great  man.  He 
was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  non-partisan  speech. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  a  great  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  all  right  for 
you  to  say. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  great  man  in  the  same  way 
that  Arthur  Meighen  was  a  great  man.  How 
does  that  satisfy  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  it  not  all  right  for 
us  to  say  that  about  our  leader? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  said  in  the  House  on  previous 
occasions— I  have  voiced  my  admiration  for 
Arthur  Meighen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  voiced  mine  for 
Robarts.    Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  in  the  way  you  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  all  right  if  I  do 
it  the  way  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  in  that  way,  because  you 
have  embarrassed  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  only  because 
he  is  a  modest  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wish  you  could  be  half 
as  modest.    You  would  be  silent. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  you  with  your 
"A  Douglas  for  me." 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  St.  Laurent  said  these 
words: 

I  beheve  that  we  must  recognize  that 
either  Canada  is  a  sovereign  state  or  she  is 
not.  If  the  former  is  true,  then  Canada 
must  act  as  an  adult  nation  and  assume  her 
own  responsibilities. 

That  naturally  allows  me  to  turn,  as  I  do  now, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  best  ground  papers 
that  were  provided  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion of  this  resolution.  I  say  to  you,  sir, 
most  sincerely,  and  I  hope  most  responsibly, 
but  most  emphatically,  that  the  first  volume 
of  those  papers  should  never  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
very  abstract  and  scholarly  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Laskin. 

What  point  is  it  for  us  to  bother  to  read 
through  a  paper  written  by  a  scholar  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  India,  Pakistan, 
Malaysia,  and  the  West  Indies?  Not  in  the 
wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  I  say  to 
you,  sir,  can  we  derive  from  their  experience 
solutions  to  our  difficulties. 

A  nation,  in  the  words  of  a  great  scholar, 
is  like  a  human  being.  It  achieves  its  integrity 
out  of  its  own  experience  and  not  derivatively 
from  anyone  else.  That  may  be  very  interest- 
ing, but  when  the  politicians  of  this  country, 
acting  in  their  executive  capacities,  sit  down 
at  the  common  table— and  it  is  always  a  round 
table  in  Canada— and  use  that  genius  of 
compromise  that  they  have  used  over  the 
decades,  they  will  look  to  their  own  experi- 
ence. They  will  not  go  searching  to  Malaysia 
and  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  derive 
assistance,  because  it  would  be  a  futile  search. 
I  leave  that  one. 

The  three  articles  by  Eugene  Forsey  I 
tliought  were  just  terrible  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Eugene  Forsey  cannot,  I  think,  any 
longer  be  accepted  in  academic  circles  as  a 
sincere  student  of  the  constitution.  He  must 
surely  be  looked  upon  as  a  crank. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  now  you  are  <iues- 
tioning  his  sincerity? 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  must  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  certainly  digging 
up  an  awful  lot  of  dirty  linen  that  would  be 
better  left  in  the  cupboard  after  your  own 
earlier  advice  on  this  score. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  referring  to  articles— I  am 
referring  to  articles  that  were  put  before  us 


by  the  government  of  Ontario.  You  will  note— 

if  you  will  just  clap  the  trap— if  you  will  just 
I'utton  the  lip  for  a  moment— you  will  note- 
that  the  Prime  Minister  in  introducing— 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  going  to  say  this  if  it 
lakes  me  all  night  because  I  am  a  detennined 
young  fellow.  The  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province,  when  he  introduced  these  papers, 
could  liardly  wait  to  get  out  a  mouthful  in 
the  same  sentence  that  these  were  in  no 
way  the  views  of  the  government  of  Ontario. 
The  Prime  Minister  certainly  must  have  had 
in  mind  two  of  the  articles  by  Mr.  Forsey— 
especially  the  last  one. 

For  ene  thing,  when  I  read  the  last  three 
words— has  anybody  looked  at  them  and  seen 
what  they  are— the  last  three  words  of  volume 
one?  My  friend  from  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R. 
Lawrence)  nods.  I  wanted  to  throw  the  thing 
across  the  room.  What  do  they  say,  the  last 
three  words,  as  he  winds  himself  up  in  that 
phony  scholarly  approach?  His  last  three 
words  are,  "Canada  will  die".  "Canada  will 
die,"  he  says. 

There  would  be  as  much  justification  for 
some  scholar  in  French  Canada  to  take  an 
issue  of  the  Orange  Sentinel,  the  publication 
of  the  Orange  lodge,  and  write  a  dissertation 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  the  views  of  Ontario,  as 
there  is  justification  for  Eugene  Forsey  to  take 
a  paper  presented  by  the  St.  John  Baptiste 
society  three  years  ago  to  the  B  and  B  com- 
mission and  ascribe  to  it  as  being  the  respon- 
sible views  of  rational  French  Canadians.  That 
is  what  he  does. 

It  was  not  an  accident,  of  course,  that  in 
the  press  one  quickly  saw  resentment  in 
French  Canada  about  these  papers.  There  was 
considerable  chagrin.  I  leave  that  one.  Just 
look  at  it  and  see  what  it  does.  As  if  the  St. 
John  Baptiste  society  was  the  orderer  of  life 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  am  given  to 
understand  the  society  is  just  about  as  power- 
ful as  the  Orange  Order  is  in  Ontario.  I  do 
not  want  to  offend  anybody  here.  I  state  that 
as  a  literal  fact. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  one— constitutional 
monarchy  in  the  provinces.  That  is  all  right. 
It  is  all  right  for  someone  to  express  his  views. 
I  just  happen  to  think  that  the  way  it  is  writ- 
ten is  rather  silly. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  said  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  "what  about  Professor  Conway"? 
The  Prime  Minister  did  not  catch  the  words 
at  first;  he  said,  "who"?  I  hope  that  did  not 
mean  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  forgotten 
who  he  was.  He  said,  "who"?  I  said,  *'Profes- 
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sor  Conway".  He  said,  "Yes,  Dr.  John  Con- 
way". I  would  have  thought  that  in  the 
interests  of  enlightenment  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  as  a  background  for  the  debate, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  ordered 
the  paper  to  be  published.  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is  in  a  moment. 

It  is  a  funny  thing  about  those  Confedera- 
tion papers.  I  assumed  that,  when  it  was 
said  they  were  going  to  be  published,  they 
were  going  to  be  written  especially  for  the 
government  of  Ontario.  That  is  not  so.  Here 
there  are  dug  up  papers  written  for  other 
purposes  and  other  publications— speeches 
made  at  other  times.  They  are  just  a  hodge 
podge  of  the  collected  works  that  the  respon- 
sible people  got  together,  so  to  speak.  All 
right,  I  ask.  Why  was  not  that  one  included? 
This  is  the  article  by  John  Conway  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  a  couple  of  vears  ago.  I 
am  sure  permission  could  have  been  gotten 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  print  this  one 
as  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It  expresses 
the  views  of  a  good  many  people  in  Ontario— 
a  good  many  people  and  a  growing  number  of 
people.  Dr.  Conway,  of  course,  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  He  is  very  highly  thought 
of  in  academic  circles.  He  has  the  chair  of 
humanities  at  York  University.  He  happens  to 
disagree  with  Dr.  Forsey.  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  his  disagreement  there  are  a  good 
many  Canadians  who  would  prefer  on  intel- 
lectual grounds  the  views  of  Professor  Conway 
to  those  of  Dr.  Forsey. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Is  the  hon. 
member  aware  of  any  other  papers  that  Dr. 
Conway  has  published? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  thought  you  were  a  student 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  papers  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Or  on  any  other  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  he  has  written  a  good 
many  on  the  humanities.  He  is  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  he  held  the  chair  in  English  or 
the  humanities  at  Harvard  University  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  He  was  Master  of  Leverett 
house. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed  he  was. 

Let  us  put  into  the  record  some  of  his 
views,  so  that  we  will  have  a  balance.  If 
those  that  got  that  voliune  one  together  will 
not  provide  us  with  a  balance  and  they  pub- 


lish that  article  which  I  typify  as  silly— and  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  so  describing  it 
—the  one  on  constitutional  monarchy.  It  is 
only  equalled,  really,  by  John  Farthing's  book, 
Freedom  Wears  a  Crown,  and  descriptive  of 
an  age  that  has  fled. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  cannot 
turn  back  the  clock— you  cannot.  Our  history 
is  the  product  of  evolution  in  gradualism  and 
we  have  been  moving  for  100  years  toward 
independence,  complete  independence,  and 
you  cannot  turn  back  the  clock.  That  is  the 
way  that  Canadians  want  to  go.  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  member  for  Beaches,  with  the 
greatest  respect  to  him— and  he  is  my  friend 
and  I  speak  the  literal  truth— in  the  words  of 
Robert  Frost,  "to  inspire  the  understanding  of 
a  friend,"  when  I  tell  him  that  nobody  re- 
sponsible in  this  country,  as  I  interjected,  is 
anti-monarchy,  per  se. 

Canadians  have  a  deep  afFection  for  the 
Queen  as  a  woman  and  as  a  mother  and  typi- 
fying all  that  is  noble,  especially  in  woman- 
hood. You  do  not  hear  in  any  place  in  this 
country,  ridicule  of  the  monarchy.  They  are 
received  with  respect,  and  if  Canada  marches 
along  the  road  to  independence,  then  it  will 
not  be  as  a  result  of  a  negative  anti-monarchy 
feeling  on  the  part  of  her  people,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  natural  development  of  ideas  and 
concepts  and  a  desire  to  stand  alone. 

Again,  the  product  of  evolution  and  gradu- 
alism, and  so  it  has  been  in  our  constitu- 
tional development;  the  taking  over  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  the  abolition  of  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council,  the  command  of  our 
own  forces  in  the  field,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  read  together  what  Dr.  Conway  has 
said.    Let  us  put  it  in  the  record: 

We  Canadians  have  so  far  failed  to 
enter  fully  into  our  legacy,  and  this  is 
our  one  great,  over-reaching  problem  as 
the  Centennial  approaches.  On  its  solu- 
tion, everything  else  depends.  We  have 
failed  to  vest  sovereignty  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  in  the  Canadian  people. 
Instead,  we  have  allowed  it  to  remain  in 
the  British  monarchy  and  in  so  doing  we 
have  divided  our  country  and  inhibited 
our  emotional  and  creative  development 
as  a  people.  A  nation,  like  an  individual, 
can  achieve  integrity  and  identity  only 
out  of  its  own  experience,  and  not 
derivatively  from  a  parent. 

This,  and  not  French  Canadian  par- 
ticularism, is  at  the  root  of  our  present 
difficulties.  Our  internal  dissensions  are 
intrinsically  less  serious  than  those  that 
plagued  the  13  colonies  when  their  leaders 
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were  labouring  to  create  the  American 
union,  but  because  of  our  failure  to  recog- 
nize a  national  identity  distinct  from  that 
of  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  allowed 
to  resume  proportions  that  come  close  to 
paralyzing  our  parliamentary  machiner>'. 
Our  identity  cannot  emerge  clear  and 
dominant  until  sovereignty,  both  real  and 
symbolic,   is  brought  to   rest   in   ourselves. 

rhe  words  of  a  great  scholar.  That  man,  of 
course,  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee on  Confederation.  What  a  pity  it  was, 
I  say— and  I  say  it  in  the  friendliest  way  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  if  it  is  possible  in  the 
circumstances— that  he  did  not  ask  that  man 
to  write  something  and  to  enclose  it  side  by 
side  with  that  drivel  of  Forsey. 

I  speak  in  didactic  ways,  perhaps  too 
direct,  but  that  is  the  way  that  I  charac- 
terize that  stuff.  Yearning  for  an  age  that 
has  gone,  Forsey  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Globe  and  Mail  several  months  ago,  I  say 
to  the  member  for  Forest  Hill,  of  about 
1,500  words  in  which  he  deplored  the  fact 
that  "Royal"  is  being  taken  ofF  the  mail 
boxes.  Well,  goodness  gracious!  He  said 
that  if  the  Ottawa  government  is  bent  on  the 
road  to  republicanism,  let  them  say  so;  let 
them  come  out  and  denounce  it.  As  if  they 
would  be  as  foolish  as  that,  to  make  any 
such   announcement. 

What  he  fails  to  see,  and  as  a  scholar, 
he  ought  to  see  it,  is  that  all  of  these 
things  in  this  country  have  been  as  a  result 
of  gradualism.  We  are  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world,  mark  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  admit  now, 
that  gradualism- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  speak  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  and  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
government  at  Ottawa;  I  speak  for  myself.  I 
am  the  member  for  Sudbury  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  fighting  the  battles 
that  have  been  won,  and  as  usual  avoiding  the 
battles  that  need  to  be  fought. 

Mr.  Sopha:   I  speak  for  myself! 

Mr.    Bryden:    Sometimes. 

Mr.  Sc^ha:  I  speak  for  myself,  and  as  the 
member  for  Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  ever  tell 
your  compatriots  in  your  party  what  your 
philosophy  is?  Or  do  you  come  out  in  the 
House  alone? 


Mr.  S(H)ha:  I  merely  say  to  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  that  in  an 
important  debate  like  this,  the  important 
thing  is  to  speak  with  conviction  and  to 
believe  what  you  say,  and  it  matters  not  in 
such  a  debate  what  the  results  are  going  to 
be  outside,  out  on  the  street.  That  is  sec- 
ondary- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  impart  that 
principle  to  anyone  else  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  if  I  take  the  time  of 
the  House— let  me  explain— if  I  take  the 
time  of  the  House,  then  I  must  do  so  to  the 
end  that  I  express  in  the  House,  my  view  of 
this  nation  as  I  see  it,  in  this  debate.  I 
must  do  that  to  be  true  to  myself.  If  I  am 
going  to  put  my  head  on  my  pillow  and  go 
to  sleep  with  a  clear  conscience,  I  cannot 
do  anything  less  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples must  apply  to  every  other  speaker- 
would  that  be  right? 


Mr.    Sopha:    And 

General- 


say    to    the    Attorney 


Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  common 
ground  on  which  we  build  Confederation 
in  the  second  century.  He  is  going  to  vote 
for  the  motion,  "Confederation  of  tomor- 
row" conference. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  do  not  know  my 
friend,  what  that  has  to  do  with  anything; 
I   really  do  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  that  what 
you  have  to  say  has  to  do  with  anything, 
but   that   is   the  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  all  right.  That  is  a 
very  interesting  observation.  That  equals 
another  one  the  member  made.  I  say  to  the 
member  for  York  South  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people  in  this  country,  and  in- 
deed, a  good  many  in  Sudbury  and  in 
northern  Ontario  who  often  wonder  aloud 
about  the  monarchical  principle  in  this 
country.  They  often  do,  and  when  I  advo- 
cated in  this  chamber  that  certain  changes 
be  made  in  that  principle,  I  must  say— and 
let  us  put  it  on  the  record— I  did  not  get 
one  letter  or  one  complaint  from  a  constitu- 
ent about  those  utterances,  or  that  in  respect 
of  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor. 

I  refer  to  another  appalling  interjection 
that  the  member  for  York  South  made  at 
another  time. 

I  am  going  to  turn  to  the  final  subject;  my 
hearers   will    be    glad   to    accommodate   that 
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notion.  The  four  purposes  that  the  Prime 
Minister  gave,  the  four  topics  that  he  has 
set  out  to  form  the  agenda,  I  thought  were 
matters  of  great  curiosity.  The  first  one,  the 
ways  in  which  the  federal  system  is  not 
working,  and  I  paraphrase  as  I  jotted  them 
down  as  he  enunciated  them,  the  ways  in 
which  the  federal  system  is  not  working— 
that  will  be  the  time  for  lamentations— and 
tliat  is  how  it  is  going  to  open. 

The  second  one— the  objectives  the  federa- 
tion should  be  striving  for.  That  is  revelations, 
to  get  to  the  end  of  the  great  book.  I  hope 
that  between  lamentations  and  revelations, 
in  the  words  of  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee, 
it  is  not  like  the  page  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  blank. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that 
the  Prime  Minister  did  not  see  fit  to  put  one 
matter  on  the  agenda.  Of  course,  having 
listened  to  35  speakers,  as  I  have,  if  the 
Prime  Minister  ever  encompassed  all  of  the 
suggestions  made  to  him,  the  conference 
would  not  be  over  before  July  1,  1974, 

If  he  put  but  a  fraction  of  them  on,  sir, 
and  the  very  preposterous  notion— I  say  to 
him,  there  was  nothing  more  preposterous  in 
this  debate  than  the  encomiums  advanced  by 
the  members  for  Yorkview  and  Woodbine, 
about  the  Eaton  complex- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.    Sopha:    —and    the    Prime    Minister,    I 
suppose,    is    supposed    to    put    that    on    the 
agenda,  to  have  it  discussed- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  you  missed  the  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —as  well  as  a  great  many  other 
things.  The  matter  that  I  regretted  he  does 
not  refer  to  is  much  more  important  than  that 
one,  and  I  take  the  text  of  that  from  a 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  which  I  have 
referred  to  before,  made  to  the  national 
association  of  manufacturers,  about  three 
years  ago.  Let  me  read  what  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  said  to  them  at  that 
time: 

Today  we  need  the  same  broad  and  bold 
approach  to  national  economic  develop- 
ment, the  same  type  of  political  commit- 
ment to  a  concept  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  The  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  federal  government  today  is  therefore 
to  create  a  truly  national  policy  which  will 
capture  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  one  which  will  incorporate  our 
aspirations  and  ambitions. 


That  is  the  end  of  the  quote.  To  which  I  say, 
hear,  hear.  He  was  inclined  to  refer  to  this 
again,  and  later,  just  to  make  the  record 
complete.  You  see,  I  keep  a  collection  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  speeches.  I  am  going  to 
sell  them  as  collector's  items. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Should  there  be  any 
missing  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  get  them  all  auto- 
graphed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  there  are  any  missing, 
let  me  know  and  I  will  be  glad  to  let  you 
have  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Good.  I  often  go  around  to 
your  office  when  I  have  mislaid  one  or  given 
one  away  and  get  one  from  Mr.  Kinmond. 
He  is  most  obliging  about  it.    Most  obliging. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  got  some  bright 
people  working  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed  you  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  could  never  get  a 
copy  from  your  oflBce. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  nothing  about  that,  and 
whatever  the  allusion  is  meant  to  be,  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  no  discredit  on  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  bum  up  all  his 

papers. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  We  have  never 
asked  for  any  of  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  At  North  Bay,  on  May  31, 
1966,  he  uttered  this  sentence: 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  be  confident  in  our  ability 
to  compete  and  confident  in  our  ability  to 
succeed  in  developing  the  resources  of  this 
great   nation. 

Of  course,  the  two  sentences  are  closely 
allied.  I  would  have  hoped  that  the  matter 
of  the  national  policy,  about  which  I  am 
going  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes,  would 
have  been  put  as  an  item  on  the  agenda. 

Let  me  say  that,  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
torical fact  that  the  national  policy  has  been 
a  very  intimate   and   important  part  of  the 
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political  thought  and  life  of  this  nation  since 
its  founding,  I  was  simply  appalled  one  Fri- 
day morning  here.  The  member  for  York 
South— when  I  was  talking  about  the  devel- 
opment of  our  resources  in  northern  Ontario 
and  the  development  being  directed  towards 
their  being  used  in  fabricating  industries— 
the  member  for  York  South,  in  his  interjec- 
tions in  Hansard,  said  that  what  I  was  talking 
about  was  unimportant. 

I  hope  that  people  in  Sudbury  and  other 

parts  of  northern  Ontario- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    I   did    not   say   anything 

like  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —take  note  of  that  remark.  I 
hope  they  take  note  of  that  remark.  Of  course, 
the  national  policy  was  nothing  less  than  the 
vision  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  welding 
this  nation  together  by  a  ribbon  of  steel. 

An  excitini^  thing  it  is  to  contemplate,  when 
one  conjures  up  the  memory,  based  on  his- 
tory, that  Macdonald  was  able  to  create  that 
ribbon  of  steel  across  this  country.  He  did 
not  have  the  granaries  of  the  west.  He  did 
not  have  that  sea  of  oil  underneath  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta.  He  did  not  have  the  major 
industrial  complex  of  the  east,  with  the 
wealth— the  stable,  large  financial  institutions. 
He  had  none  of  those  things  that  we  have  in 
1967.  Yet  his  promise  was,  of  course— to 
entice  British  Columbia  into  the  union  before 
the  Americans  grabbed  it— that  he  would 
unite  them  by  a  ribbon  of  steel. 

On  March  7,  1878,  he  put  this  resolution 
on  the  order  paper.  It  could  have  been  writ- 
ten a  few  days  ago,  if  you  will  hearken  to  it: 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  House  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  welfare  of  Canada  requires 
the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  which,  by 
a  judicious  readjustment  of  the  tariff,  will 
benefit  and  foster  the  agricultural,  the  min- 
ing, the  manufacturing  and  other  interests 
of  the  dominion.  That  such  a  policy  will 
retain  in  Canada  thousands  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  now  obhged  to  expatriate 
themselves  in  search  of  the  employment 
denied  them  at  home;  will  restore  pros- 
perity to  our  struggling  industries  now  so 
sadly  depressed;  will  prevent  Canada  from 
being  made  a  sacrifice  market;  will  encour- 
age and  develop  an  active  interprovincial 
trade  and  moving,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  the 
direction  of  a  reciprocity  of  tariffs  with 
our  neighbour,  so  far  as  the  very  interests 
of  Canada  may  demand,  will  greatly  tend 
to  procure  for  this  country  eventually  a 
reciprocity  bf  trade. 


The  wonderful  thing  about  this  country  is 
that  there  is  nothing  new  politically.  Nothing 
new.  That  resolution,  with  a  few  changes  in 
wording,  could  have  been  written  a  week  or 
so  ago. 

Macdonald  captured  the  imagination  of  his 
fellow  citizens  with  that  resolution  and  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  pooh-poohed  it.  He  called 
it  claptrap  and  political  humbug.  He  failed 
to  see  the  grandeur  which  it  connoted  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  Liberal  Party,  of  course,  quickly 
changed  their  views  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
national  policy.  By  1882,  Edward  Blake  had 
changed  their  minds— had  changed  the  minds 
of  the  Grits.  When  Laurier  came  to  power 
in  1896— and  now  I  skim  over  history  very 
rapidly— Laurier  set  out  on  the  task  of  putting 
the  flesh  and  blood  on  the  skeleton  that  had 
been  created  by  Macdonald.  Laurier  opened 
the  west.  He  enticed  the  immigrants.  He 
started  the  preparations  for  the  second  rib- 
bon of  steel.  I  must  say  that  I  find  it  very 
strange  to  refer  to  some  of  the  things  one 
sees  in  the  local  press. 

Laurier,  when  we  contemplate  what  he  did, 
he  brought  4.5  milHon- or  at  least  he  set  the 
policy  to  bring- 4.5  million  immigrants  to 
Canada  in  the  space  of  24  years,  from  1896 
to  1920.  Four  and  a  half  million  people  came 
from  Europe  to  this  country.  You  would 
hardly  think  that  he  could  be  accused  of 
being  a  political  huckster.  Yet  one  of  the 
Metro  press  just  recently  had  this  to  say  about 
him: 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  contemporaries  were 

inclined    to    nibble    at    the   salt   when   the 

silver-tongued  one  staked  out  the  twentieth 

century  for  Canada. 

And  it  has  been  the  same  with  most  of  us 
since— most,  but  not  all. 

As  if  Laurier  was  a  huckster.  He  was  a 
man  who  certainly  could  declaim,  in  very 
glowing  terms,  about  what  he  foresaw  as  the 
destiny  of  Canada.  After  all,  he  said  we 
would  be  60  million  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

You  could  hardly  accuse  him  of  being  a 
huckster  when  he  himself  had  propounded  a 
policy  that  had  brought  4.5  million  people 
in  24  years— three  times  as  many  as  came  to 
our  shores  in  the  half-century,  1850  to  1900. 

The  national  policy  is  part— to  borrow  the 
phrase— of  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  nation. 
It  ended  about  1930  when  we  met  the  black 
days  of  the  depression.  It  has  never  been 
revived  since,  except  by  Walter  Gordon. 
Walter  Gordon  is  the  living  embodiment  of 
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the  national  policy.  But  not  he  alone.  Some 
members  might  find  it  interesting  to  hear  the 
declamations  of  another  person  who,  no 
doubt,  was  conscious  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
national  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  nearly  got  fired 
last  week. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Gordon. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  cannot  find  it,  but  I 
merely  suggest  to  you— 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suggest  we  have  just  one 
debate? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  cannot  find  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  suggest  to  you  that  when  Mr.  Diefen- 
baker  in  1957  captured  the  imagination  of  his 
fellow  Canadians  by  his  famous  vision  speech 
in  which  he  used  the  words,  "I  give  you  a 
vision  of  the  north— Canada  of  the  north",  that 
was  a  reincarnation  of  the  national  policy. 

After  all,  as  we  contemplate  any  changes 
that  we  will  make  in  our  constitution,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  Canada  is  one  of  the 
last  industrialized  nations  in  the  world  that 
has  a  frontier.  We  still  have  a  frontier  and 
that  frontier  is  in  the  north,  and  our  people 
are  very  conscious  of  that  frontier. 

Our  people  indeed  are  very  conscious  of  the 
whole  out-of-doors,  but  they  are  conscious  of 
the  great  wealth  that  no  doubt  is  locked  up 
in  those  Arctic  wastes.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  was 
not  manufacturing  phrases,  that  is  the  point 
I  want  to  make.  He  is  not  manufacturing 
phrases  when  he  starts  talking  about  building 
roads  and  opening  up  the  north  part  of  our 
country.  He  is  talking  about  something  that 
exhilarates  the  very  imagination  of  our  people. 

I  am  one  of  those  that  believes.  I  have  said 
it  many  times  in  the  House,  and  I  am  going  to 
come  to  the  end  of  my  remarks  in  this  theme. 
I  am  going  to  dedicate  my  life,  so  long  as  I 
am  in  politics,  to  the  realization,  to  the  frui- 
tion of  this  principle.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  the  sands  of  time  run  against  us, 
that  every  pound  of  ore  that  we  extract  out  of 
the  earth  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
put  there  and  we  ship  outside  our  country  to 
be  fabricated  into  products  elsewhere  and 
to  create  jobs  outside  the  country,  every 
pound  makes  the  sands  of  time  run  ever  faster 
against  us. 


That  is  what  the  Prime  Minister  means— is 
that  what  he  means,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us 
when  he  rises  in  his  place— and  he  can  say  to 
an  audience  in  North  Bay:  "We  use  our  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  all  Canadians". 

Why  should  we  not,  to  return  to  an  old 
refrain  of  mine,  have  a  steel  mill  at  the  Lake- 
head?  I  went  to  the  Lakehead  and  said  that 
and  it  apparently  evoked  warm  response 
among  the  people  to  suggest  to  them  that 
there  was  rationality  in  the  fact  that  our  iron 
ore  ought  not  to  be  mined  out  of  the  ground 
there  by  one  man  and  that  man's  efforts 
create  10  jobs  in  Pittsburgh  or  Cleveland. 

Those  are  illustrations  of  what  I  mean  when 
I  call  for  a  return  to  the  national  policy.  But 
what  does  the  Prime  Minister  mean?  What 
docs  he  mean  when  he  can  get  un  in  front  of 
the  national  association  of  manufacturers  and 
he  can  indulge  in  the  large  overalls  and  say 
hopefully,  "Let  us  have  a  return  to  the 
national  policy"? 

What  does  he  mean  in  real  terms?  Perhaps 
in  winding  up  this  debate  he  will  tell  us  what 
he  means.  But  I  have  never  heard  him  give 
any  illustrations  at  any  time  of  what  he  would 
do,  specifically,  to  bring  about  a  return  to  that 
policy  and  use  our  resources  for  our  people. 

Surely  that  is  what  the  national  Dolicy 
means,  but  when  do  we  start,  when  do  we 
start?  I  have  the  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
was  a  great  mistake  at  Confederation,  I  think 
it  was  a  tragic  mistake  that  the  fathers  deter- 
mined that  the  Crown  lands  be  left  in  the 
provinces,  I  think  that  was  a  tragic  mistake, 
because  it  meant  that  the  natural  resources 
are  left  with  the  province  and  it  inhibited  the 
federal  government  from  exercising  that  con- 
trol over  the  nation's  economy,  especially  in 
times  of  depression,  when  it  could  have  used 
those  natural  resources  in  such  a  way,  per- 
haps, to  bring  relief  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Accordingly,  if  we  are  to  have  a  return  to 
the  national  policy  certainly  commensurate 
with  that,  we  must  have  some  cooperative 
manifestation  from  the  provinces  who  are  the 
owners  of  the  natural  resources. 

But  you  see  out  of  despair  of  doing  some- 
thing when  times  got  black  in  this  country,  a 
great  despair  pervaded  the  Ottawa  govern- 
ment, and  in  1935—1  wish  my  friend  from 
York  South  was  here— in  1935,  out  of  that 
despair,  M,  G,  Coldwell  put  a  resolution  on 
the  order  paper  that  got  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House,  regretting  the  fact  that 
the  federal  government  was  powerless  within 
its  constitutional  framework  to  do  anything 
about  the  privation  and  the  dislocation  that 
had  inflicted  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 
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That  resolution  and  the  adoption  of  it,  of 
course,  lead  to  the  Rowell-Sirois  commission 
which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  referred  to. 

I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  approach  the 
peroration  of  my  remarks,  that  we  will  ever 
achieve  the  true  destiny  of  this  country  unless 
governments,  federal  and  provincial,  working 
together,  resolve  themselves  that  we  are  so 
going  to  use  the  natural  resources  that  a 
bountiful  Providence  has  given  us  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  day  when  we  will  have  a  popula- 
tion of  between  50  to  75  million.  Maybe  that 
puts  it  too  high.  We  are  20  million  now  and 
two-thirds  of  the  century  is  over. 

I  said  I  was  going  to  be  motivated  by  a 
certain  ideal.  All  right,  I  will  take  the  ideal 
posited  for  me  by  Leslie  Frost,  who  many 
times  I  have  called  a  great  Canadian,  as 
indeed  he  is.  Leslie  Frost,  I  heard  one  time 
and  I  shall  never  forget,  said  that  as  residents 
of  this  province  and  having  the  wealth  that 
we  have,  we  have  a  moral  duty  so  to  use 
them  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people  and 
for  the  benefit  of  people  of  less  fortunate 
lands. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  the  shame,  the 
shame  of  an  immigration  policy  which  has 
until  the  latter  day  placed  emphasis  on 
education  of  those  who  would  come  and 
insist  upon  and  persist  upon  a  certain  level  of 
attainment. 

I  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Immigration 
and  I  was  not  trying  to  be  funny  but  I  said 
to  him,  "Thank  heaven  that  when  your 
ancestor  Cartier"— if  Cartier  was  his  ancestor, 
let  us  assume  he  was— "Thank  heaven  when 
your  ancestor  Cartier  set  foot  on  the  shores 
of  Gaspe  in  1534,  that  the  Indians  did  not 
rush  down  and  ask  for  the  degrees  from  the 
Sorbonne." 

Surely  we  have  room  in  this  country  for 
many,  many  tens  of  thousands  more.  Surely 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  welcome  them. 
Surely  we  have  not  the  moral  right  to  go  like 
thieves  in  the  night  as  we  do  and  steal  away 
from  other  lands  those  in  whom  other  coun- 
tries have  put  a  great  deal  of  money,  expense 
and  effort  in  training  them  in  skills.  Surely 
that  policy  must  be  wrong. 

Finally,  whatever  comes  of  this  conference 
and  as  I  say,  we  will  support  it,  I  will  vote 
for  this  resolution— it  is  a  start.  The  people  of 
this  country  welcome  any  discussion,  any 
discussion  wherever  its  genesis,  that  may 
serve  to  take  away  some  of  the  strains  and 
stresses  of  this  Confederation.  I  bid  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  God-speed  in 
holding  the  conference,  I  hope  it  elicits 
response    from    Prime    Ministers    of    all    the 


other  provinces  because  in  the  final  analysis, 
in  my  view,  our  political  leaders  have  to  sit 
down  and  they  have  to  consider  the  land, 
that  is  the  important  thing. 

In  the  words  of  McLennan,  "When  all 
else  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  land  that 
counts,  we  are  bound  to  it,  we  adore  it,  we 
should  work  for  it,  love  it,  labour  all  our  lives 
to  make  whatever  small  contribution  that  we 
can  to  make  it  better  in  terms  of  heritage  for 
those  who  come  after  us."    Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
task  of  completing  this  debate.  I  have  sat  in 
my  place  for  as  long  as  I  could  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  and  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions and  ideas  from  all  sides  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation,  and  indeed 
my  thanks,  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  as 
well  as  to  other  speakers  from  all  sides,  for 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to  this 
debate.  I  think,  in  my  experience  at  least,  it 
is  the  longest  debate  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Confederation  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
this  House  and  certainly  never  have  we  had 
an  equal  number  of  members  taking  part  in 
a  debate  of  this  nature. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  certain  questions 
which  have  been  brought  forward  in  the 
debate  which  I  feel  I  might  like  to  deal  with 
very  briefly.  Some  of  them  are  perhaps  major, 
some  perhaps  minor.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  my 
position  in  winding  up  this  debate  on  behalf 
of  the  government  to  deal  individually  with 
the  various  ideas  that  have  been  put  forth  by 
the  long  succession  of  speakers.  I  could,  per- 
haps, with  some  zest  follow  along  in  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  here  tonight 
because  I  would  have  a  great  deal  to  comment 
about  on  a  number  of  things  that  were  said. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that 
really  is  my  role  at  this  stage  in  this  debate. 

I  remember  particularly  there  seemed  to 
be  some  consternation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
debate  when  I  mentioned,  for  instance,  the 
fact  that  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  two  days. 

Certainly,  as  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
several  speakers,  the  two-day  period  I  men- 
tioned was  perhaps  too  short.  Two  days  really 
had  very  little  significance,  it  came  basically 
from  my  experience  with  other  federal-prov- 
incial conferences  where  I  have  seen  on  the 
third  and  fourth  day  a  drifting  away  from 
the  council  table  when  conferences  have 
lasted  for  longer  periods.  Perhaps  if  the 
agenda  is  of  a  size,  and  I  am  quite  certain  it 
will  be  and  will  be  of  importance,  of  course 
then  we  will  take  whatever  time  may  be 
necessary.    So  that  the  two  days  mentioned 
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really  has  very  little  significance  other  than 
that. 

I  enjoyed  the  various  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  and  would  like  to  assure  the 
members  who  have  made  them  that  they  will 
all  be  given  consideration.  A  great  deal  of 
planning  will  have  to  go  into  this  conference 
as  we  go  forward  from  this  point.  There  is 
a  natural  progression  and  development  in  an 
idea  of  this  nature.  The  ideas  that  have  been 
proposed  here,  I  would  want  you  to  know,  will 
be  very  carefully  considered. 

I  am  thinking  of  ways  and  means  by  which 
we  can  have  as  full  a  participation  as  possible 
by  all  parties  in  the  House  in  the  preparation 
for  this  conference.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
probably  the  basic  action  we  needed  to  do 
was  to  have  this  debate  that  has  taken  place 
for  these  many  hours  because  how  else  can 
we  have  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  decide 
what  will  be  I  hope  finally  a  workable  form? 

I  regret  I  must  really  say  this,  and  I  will 
have  to  make  some  comments  that  I  do  not 
really  find  particularly  easy  or  pleasant  to 
make— the  degree  of  partisanship  that  seems 
to  have  crept  into  this  debate.  I  had 
hoped  it  would  not  be  there  but  then  I  sup- 
pose being  a  practical  pohtician  I  might  have 
knov/n  in  the  beginning  that  such  a  hope 
would  be  in  vain.  Any  reading  of  history 
will  indicate  that  these  matters  are  always 
surrounded  by  a  certain  degree  of  partisan- 
ship and  I  suppose  that  is  the  nature  of  the 
business  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

However,  I  will  only  say  this.  As  far  as 
I,  personally,  am  concerned,  I  do  not  seek 
for  myself  any  credits  for  the  part  I  may  play 
in  these  events.  I  have  made  it  very  clear  that 
my  political  ambition  ends  in  this  Legislature. 
I  am  not  building  anything  for  myself.  I  am 
sure  every  other  member  of  the  House  feels 
precisely  the  same  way.  We  feel  our  obliga- 
tion to  our  province,  and  an  obligation  to  our 
country.  This  is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
discharge  by  taking  part  in  these  debates. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  is  obviously  going  to  interject,  so  I 
will  deal  with  his  interjection.  Of  course  we 
are  all  used  to  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm 
perhaps,  and  over-emphasis— I  can  accept  his 
remarks  tonight  because  I  can  find  these 
aspects  running  right  through  his  remarks.  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  this,  because  I  think  I 
understand  him,  I  have  followed  him  in  so 
many  debates  in  this  House.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
bit  tenuous,  but  I  do  think  I  can  follow  his 
reasoning.    In  his  own  way  he  is  as  guilty  of 


what   he   is   accusing   others   of   as   anybody 
else  is. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Point  to  a  single  statement  that 
I  made  that  equals  in  excess  that  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions.  Point  to  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  deal 
with    these    things    in   these    few    remarks- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Do  not  talk  in  generalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  accept  the  fact  that  in 
any  debate  in  this  House  there  will  be  a 
certain  degree  of  partisanship.  I  think  I  am 
sufficiently  practical  to  recognize  that  and  I 
do  not  think  we  can  expect  anything  else, 
even  though  at  times  we  might  wish  it  would 
not  be  as  great.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
think  I  wish  for  anything  for  this  province  or 
for  Canada  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  every 
other  province  does  not  wish  for  his  own  pro- 
vince and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  have  never  accepted— and  in  this  area  the 
member  for  Sudbury  and  I  are  in  perfect 
atrreement- 1  have  never  accepted  the  posi- 
tion that  I  or  anybody  from  any  one  of  the 
p'-ovinces  can  speak  for  English-speaking 
Canada.  To  me,  it  is  one  of  the  supremely 
ridiculous  statements  that  his  ever  been  made. 
It  bears  no  analysis.  Examine  it  and  take  it 
apart.    It  has  no  logic. 

There  are  ten  provinces;  they  are  headed 
by  men  who  are  chosen  by  their  people.  Each 
of  those  men  must  speak  for  himself.  No 
one  man  can  stand  up  and  say  he  is  to  speak 
for  them  all  or  for  the  people  they  represent. 
The  people  in  the  provinces  have  chosen  their 
own  representatives  to  speak  for  them  and 
this  they  will  do.  So  that  although  your 
previous  leader  attempted  to  foist  this  role 
upon  me  of  being  the  speaker  for  Enghsh- 
speaking  Canada  in  the  French-English  de- 
bate—and without  entering  into  direct  con- 
frontation on  the  point— this  I  have  always 
resisted  because,  as  I  say,  it  just  simply  makes 
no  sense  to  me  at  all. 

Because  of  some  of  the  comments  made 
here,  and  perhaps  even  because  of  the  word- 
ing of  the  amendment  to  the  resolution,  which 
in  all  seriousness  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
abandon,  I  must  comment  about  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  because  by  inference  at 
least  I  have  been  perhaps  criticized  for  doing 
something  that  might  not  just  be  completely 
flattering  to  him.  I  would  say  this.  My  rela- 
tionships with  Mr.  Pearson  have  always  been 
very  amicable  indeed.  Naturally  we  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  and,  of  course,  this  is 
only  to  be  expected  because  we  have  different 
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responsibihties.  We  represent  different  inter- 
ests. Nonetheless  our  relationships  are  cordial, 
and  always  have  been. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Pearson 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  Canadian.  I 
have  a  very  great  respect  indeed  for  his 
office.  He  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and 
we  must  never  forget  this,  or  allow  ourselves 
ever  to  forget  that  he  is  the  senior  man  in 
Canada.  I  recognize  the  responsibility  he 
carries.  I  recognize  what  he  has  done  to 
foster  unity  in  this  country  and  what  he  has 
done  to  heighten  Canada's  position  in  the 
international  world. 

Therefore,  I  would  not  want— from  this 
debate  or  from  the  events  of  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here— I  would  not  want 
there  to  be  any  inference  that  I,  in  any  way, 
attempted  to  downgrade— if  that  is  the  word 
—or  interfere  with,  is  perhaps  a  much  better 
expression— to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  his  function  in  our 
country  or  his  own  personal  position  in  rela- 
tion to  any  matter  on  which  he  has,  of 
course,  the  right  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

I  recall  that,  back  in  the  days  when  he  was 
first  elected— within  an  hour  of  his  election— 
I  sent  him  a  telegram  offering  him  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  this  province,  this  gov- 
ernment and  myself  in  the  tasks  that  lay 
ahead  of  him.  That  cooperation  still  stands. 
It  must  be  so,  because  we  cannot,  as  a 
country,  function  unless  we  have  a  very 
high  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  government.  I  have 
said  this  on  many,  many  occasions  and  I  have 
said  it  in  regard  to  fiscal  matters,  which  we 
are  not  debating  tonight. 

In  the  past  24  hours  the  press  has  carried 
certain  reports  which  indicate  even  greater 
requirements  for  cooperation  in  the  fiscal 
field.  In  the  particular  area  with  which  we 
are  dealing  tonight,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
will  achieve  our  goal  only  if  we  do  have  a 
very  high  degree  of  cooperation.  This,  of 
course,  we  seek. 

I  think  that  we  must  act  in  concert  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  After 
the  debates  were  completed  at  6  o'clock,  I 
was  asked  by  the  press— it  appears  in  the 
morning  paper— and  perhaps  it  would  only 
be  proper  if  I  were  to  make  the  same  com- 
ment to  the  House  as  I  made  to  the  press 
when  they  asked  me  whether  I  agreed  that 
the  provinces  controlled  the  federal  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  think  this  was  what  the 
Attorney  General  meant  in  the  remarks  he 
offered  in  the  debate  this  afternoon. 


I  can  only  tell  you,  as  I  told  the  press,  the 
provinces  originally  created  the  federal  gov- 
ernment but,  once  The  British  North  America 
Act  was  passed  and  once  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  established  under  that  Act,  of 
course,  it  is  there.  It  is  an  entity.  It  is  the 
senior  government  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  were  not  the  provinces 
at  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  were  not  prov- 
inces at  that  time  anyway,  so  that— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  whole  analogy  is  mean- 
ingless then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  find  it  distorted  and 
probably  misleading,  but  what  in  fact  we  are 
seeking  to  do  is  to  bring  together  all  the 
levels  of  government— the  ten  provinces  and 
the  federal  government.  Of  course,  we  must 
agree. 

Look  what  happened  to  the  Fulton- 
Favreau  formula.  We  thought  we  had 
agreement  and  it  turned  out  we  did  not,  so 
it  died.  This  is  a  glowing  example  of  what 
I  mean.  We  will  only  achieve  our  goal 
through  cooperation.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  in  anybody's  mind  that  the 
provinces,  by  themselves,  can  mould  the 
federal  government  into  something  that  it 
presently  is  not,  unless  it  is  done  on  a  basis 
of  cooperation   and  agreement. 

Now,  sir,  these  are  the  very  few  com- 
ments I  have  to  make  in  a  general  way, 
on  the  many  proposals  that  were  made 
here  for  individual  matters  that  might  be  con- 
sidered at  such  a  conference.  As  has  been 
said  by  one  speaker,  we  could  probably 
build  an  agenda  that  would  last  for  four, 
five  or  six  weeks  of  conference.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  we  are  after.  It  was 
not  the  intent.  When  I  introduced  the  reso- 
lution, I  said  that  this  would  be  a  conference 
at  which  we  would  not  expect  to  make  decis- 
ions and  at  which  we  would  not  even  neces- 
sarily take  positions. 

I  must  say  that  my  experience— if  I  may 
just  give  an  outline.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
way  to  explain  what  I  think  we  will  have  to 
do  at  this  conference  goes  back  to  a  confer- 
ence we  held  when  I  was  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Canada,  the  Ministers  of  Education  of  all  the 
provinces  sat  down  around  the  same  table 
and  that  meeting  happened  to  be  held  here 
in  Toronto.  I  was  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and,  believe  me,  the  mere  fact  that  we  all 
sat  down  together  was  the  major  accomp- 
lishment of  that  meeting. 
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From  that  day  forward,  the  Ministers  of 
Education  have  been  meeting  at  least  once  a 
year.  What  was  a  large,  new,  fresh  step  in 
those  years  has  now  become  a  common- 
place. . 

Therefore,  I  think  too  great  a  strain  can 
be  made  in  the  beginning,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  do  too  much  or  an  attempt  is  made 
to  become  too  particular.  That  is  why  the 
four  points  I  have  put  forward  are  broad  in 
their  aspect.  Not  too  detailed,  plus  the  fact 
that  this  agenda  must  be  made  up,  not  only 
by  this  province.  There  will  be  contributions 
and  items  which  will  be  required  to  be  put 
on  the  agenda  by  the  other  provinces.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  agenda  and  the  points 
as  we  have  put  them  forward  are,  perhaps, 
couched  in  general  terms. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  the  end  of 
what  I  think  has  been  a  very  historic  debate. 
I  can  only  repeat  to  you  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  debate  very  much.  I  would  hope  that  all 
the  members  who  took  part— despite  a  certain 
degree  of  acrimony  that  crept  in  here  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  debate— said  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  own  feelings  in  this 
matter.  I  would  hope  that  they  will  be  able 
to  feel  they  have  taken  some  active  part 
in  what  I  hope  will  be  the  ultimate  success 
of  this  conference. 

Sometimes  it  is  conventional  to  stand  up 
and  ask  you  to  withdraw  your  amendments 
and  this  is  done  in  a  facetious  fashion.  I  am 
not  being  facetious  tonight.  I  do  not  think 
the  amendment  oflFers  anything.  It  has  been 
admitted  by  member  after  member  that  it 
does  not  really  mean  anything,  because  you 
are  going  to  support  the  motion  anyway. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  that  is  not  so  at  all. 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    All  right,   this   is   my 
opinion- 
Mr.  Nixon:  State  it  as  such. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  I  feel  that  there  is 
an  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  it  that 
is  not  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  we  mean  sincerely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Perhaps  you  may  mean 
it  sincerely,  but  I  still  would  think  that  we 
would  be  in  a  better  position  if  this  Legis- 
lature were  to  support  the  resolution 
unanimously,  as  it  will  eventually,  and  if  the 
amendment  were  withdrawn. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  position.  I 
would  ask  you  now  to  put  the  question. 


I  just  have  one  last  word  to  say.    In  the 
final  analysis  what  we  are  discussing  here  is 
what  the  Minister  for  Sudbury  referred  to  in 
the  last  few- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Excuse  me,  the  member 
for  Sudbury.    What  did  I  say? 

Mr.   Bryden:   The   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Did  I? 

Mr.  Singer:  Sign  of  things  to  come. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  do  not  have  to  excuse 
yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 
But  I  was  just  thinking  of  his  final  remarks 
when  he  spoke  about  the  land.  What  we  are 
really  debating  here  and  what  we  seek— and 
it  is  going  to  be  obvious  when  this  vote  is 
taken  that  we  all  seek  the  same  thing— that 
is,   the   future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  debate  being  concluded, 
I  would  advise  the  members  that  they  shall 
first  vote  on  the  amendment  that  is  before 
the  House,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  such  an 
important  conference  is  proposed  without 
recognizing  the  unique  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  which  has  a  pre- 
dominant responsibility  for  strengthening 
Canadian  unity  and  shaping  the  course  of 
Confederation. 

Several  Hon.  members:  Withdraw,  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  Speal<er:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers if  they  will  cease  from  making  any  inter- 
jections while  the  recorded  vote  is  being 
taken  in  order  that  the  clerks  may  be  able  to 
record  it  properly. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  which  was  negatived  by  the 
following  vote: 
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AYES  NAYS 
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Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
"ayes"  are  15,  the  "nays"  56. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 
The  House  will  now  vote  on  the  main  motion: 
That  this  House  approves  the  proposal, 
expressed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  government  convene  a  "Confedera- 
tion of  tomorrow"  conference. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  motion  will 
please  say  "aye". 

As  many  as  are   opposed  will  please  say 

"nay". 


In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

As  manv  as  are  in  favour  of  the  main 
motion  will  please  rise. 

As  many  as  are  opposed  to  the  main  motion 
will  please  rise. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   He  has  to  vote;  he 

has  to  vote. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  says  he  has  to  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  has  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  It  is  customary 
that  if  a  person  is  present  and  in  his  seat  in 
the  House  that  one  should  vote  either  for  the 
motion  or  against  the  motion.  If  they  wish  to 
a-, slain,  1  ihink  perhaps  they  should  absent 
themselves  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sit  down,  sit  down. 
You  know  the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Is  there  a  stated  rule  to  that 

effect? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  said  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  abstained  on  a 
previous  occasion.  There  is  a  precedent  that 
you  could  put  in  the  book,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  menil)ers. 

Mr.  Ben:  1  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  political 
ploy  on  this.  It  was  unanimous  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  there  was  no  division  and  a  stand- 
in-?  vote  was  called  for.  And  I  say  tliat  was 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Now  the  member  has  a 
choice  to  either  vote  for  the  main  motion  or  to 
not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  abstain. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Please  yourself.  I  am  not 
going  to  force  the  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  1  abstain. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  member  wishes  to  ab- 
stain, I  would  tell  him  that  in  the  future  per- 
haps he  should  absent  himself  from  the  House. 
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I  understand  from  the  clerk  that  it  is  a  rule  of 
this  House  that  if  a  member  is  present  and  in 
his  seat  he  must  either  vote  "aye"  or  "nay." 

Mr.  Ben:  That  may  have  been  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  you  set  a  precedent  when  you 
permitted  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  to 
abstain  and  we  go  on  usage  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  re- 
call it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  name  was  mentioned,  that  like  yourself, 
I  cannot  recall  any  such  occasion. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Look  at 
rule  107. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
matter  of  this  importance,  having  to  do  with 
the  country  in  which  we  live  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  debate,  the  nature  of  the  reso- 
lution, surely  this  is  one  time  when  the  hon. 
member  should  either  withdraw  or  cast  his 
ballot. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
draw  to  your  attention,  sir,  sub-paragraph  (b) 
of  rule  107  of  the  House  which  states: 

On  the  question  being  put  every  mem- 
ber in  the  chamber,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Speaker,  must  record  his  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  rule  of  the 
House  which  has  been  drawn  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  the  member's  action  in  not  rising  in 
his  place  and  voting  "aye"  or  "nay,"  his  vote 
will  be  recorded  as  "nay." 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  point  of 
order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  point  of  order  is  closed. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  moved  an  amendment 
to  unite  and  it  still  did  not  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  a  tragedy  for 
your  party  and  the  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

The  motion  having  been  put  was  carried 
on  the  following  division: 
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AYES 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  70,  the  "nays",  1. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  main  motion 
carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  resume  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  There  will  be  no  night 
session  tomorrow  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1L40  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  west  gallery,  Sacred  Heart 
separate  school,  Midland  and  Lillian  Street 
public  school,  Willowdale;  and  in  the  east 
and  west  galleries,  Colborne  Street  public 
school,  Whitby. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Eric  A.  Willis,  a  Minister  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia. In  that  government  he  holds  several 
posts,  being  the  chief  secretary,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  and  Industry,  and  the  Minister  of 
Tourist  Activities. 

Mr.  Willis  represents  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Australia. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  might  say,  having  had 
lunch  with  Mr.  Willis,  that  he  assured  me 
that  his  political  philosophy  is  more  akin, 
though,  to  the  great  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  of  Canada. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  A  member  of  Parliament 
for  17  years,  Mr.  Willis  is  also  the  deputy 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  that  state.  He 
served  in  the  Australian  army  during  World 
War  II,  and  is  married  and  has  three  children. 

At  the  time  of  his  election,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
was  the  youngest  member  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment and  I  am  told  that  he  is  considered  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  younger  people  of 
New  South  Wales  in  their  modern  approach 
to  parliamentary  affairs. 

We  also  welcome  along  with  Mr.  Willis, 
one  of  his  Deputy  Ministers,  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  Labour  and  Industry,  Mr. 
Kamey,  who  is  also  sitting  under  the  press 
gallery. 


Wednesday,  May  24,  1967 

We  are  very  happy,  indeed,  to  have  both 
of  these  gentlemen  with  us,  and  I  would  ask 
you  to  welcome  them  at  this  time. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond). 
As  he  is  not  present,  he  can  take  it  as  notice. 

The  question  is  as  follows:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  cooperative  half-way  house  de- 
signed to  rehabilitate  women  patients  who 
have  had  mild  mental  disorders  may  be 
forced  to  move  from  its  location  at  63  Clifton 
Road  in  Toronto's  Moore  Park  residential 
area,  what  action,  if  any,  does  the  Minister 
intend  to  take  to  help  this  pilot  project 
relocate? 

And  a  short  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  is  also  absent,  and  he  can  take  this  ques- 
tion as  notice:  What  action,  if  any,  does  the 
Minister  intend  to  take  on  the  demand  by  a 
ratepayers'  delegation  from  Pickering  town- 
ship for  a  regional  survey  of  local  economic 
problems  in  the  area? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management. 

What  explanation  is  there  for  the  18 
months'  delay  since  the  Meaford  town  coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  in  October  1965,  re- 
questing the  OWRC  to  provide  a  proposal 
for  a  municipal  sewage  disposal  plant?  At 
what  stage  are  plans  now  and  when  is  it 
expected  that  some  plan  might  be  imple- 
mented? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
major  delays  were  encountered  because  of 
the  need  to  obtain  more  data  on  the  munici- 
pality's industrial  waste  before  a  method  of 
treatment  could  be  estabHshed.   An  additional 
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complication  arose  when,  after  the  design 
report  was  received,  representatives  of  the 
municipahty  met  with  the  commission's  staff 
to  discuss  the  possibihty  of  treating  the  waste 
of  further  industry  interested  in  locating  in 
the  municipality.  The  consulting  engineer's 
report  has  now  been  received  by  the  OWRC 
and  is  being  reviewed  by  staff.  Following 
the  review  an  information  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  municipality.  The  financial  pro- 
posal including  rates  will  then  be  presented 
to  the  municipality  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  the  Minister  whether  he  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture with  a  copy  of  the  government's  brief 
to  the  national  energy  board  as  it  was  indi- 
cated last  week  that  he  would  do  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinionett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
copies  of  the  brief  here  and  I  would  like  to 
table  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  of  which  I  have 
already  given  notice.  The  question  is  in  two 
parts,  Mr.  Speaker: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wells  of 
many  summer  cottages  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  near  Port  Colborne  have  been 
polluted  by  poorly  drained  septic  tanks: 

(1)  What  action,  if  any,  does  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  intend  to  take 
to  help  Wainfleet  and  Humberstone  town- 
ship study  possible  sewage  cUsposal  systems 
in  the  area? 

(2)  Why  has  the  commission  so  far 
refused  to  permit  package  disposal  units 
which  have  been  proposed  as  one  solution 
to  the  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinionett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  part  (1)  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission in  cooperating  with  the  Welland  and 
district  health  unit  encouraged  the  townships 
of  Wainfleet  and  Humberstone  to  engage  the 
services  of  consulting  engineers  to  investigate 
the  requirements  for  water  and  sewage  work 
facilities.  A  firm  of  consultants  lias  been 
hired  by  the  township  of  Wainfleet  to  study 
the  area  south  of  Highway  3.  Although  the 
consultant's  report  has  as  yet  to  be  received, 
discussions  have  been  held  with  staff  of  the 
OWRC  and  the  consulting  engineering  firm. 
The  township  of  Humberstone  has  requested 
the  commission  to  undertake  the  provincial 
sewage  works  project.  A  consulting  engineer 
lias  been  appointed  by  the  commission  and  a 
report  of  his  studies  is  expected  imminently. 


In  answer  to  question  two,  the  lack  of 
suitable  receiving  streams  to  extend  the 
effluence  from  package  plants,  the  inability 
of  these  plants  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
effluent  ciualit)'  on  a  consistent  basis,  the  lack 
of  maintenance  resulting  in  deterioration  of 
the  treatment  process  and  the  economics  of 
these  systems  on  a  short  term  basis  are  the 
factors  which  have  prompted  the  commission 
to  discourage  package  sewage  treatment 
plants  installati(ms  at  several  locations.  It 
is  our  experience  that  the  problems  of  sewage 
disposal  are  best  solved  by  the  establishment 
of  municipal  sewage  work  schemes  in  which 
sanitary  sewers  and  central  sewage  treatment 
plants  are  provided. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister  a  supplementary  question?  Is  there 
any  package  disposal  unit  approved  or  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
pro\'ince? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  because  this  matter 
comes  under  the  commission  as  you  know, 
but  I  would  take  by  their  answer  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question,  that  they  dis- 
courage them  wherever  there  have  been 
applications  for  installation. 

Mr.  11.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme).  He  is  not  in  his 
scat,  so  I  will  have  to  give  it  as  notice. 

In  \iew  of  the  letter  in  this  morning's 
Globe  and  Mail  signed  by  T.  Virany  of 
Ottawa  and  12  other  professional  engineers, 
what  plans  if  any  does  The  Department  of 
Highways  have  to  construct  a  barrier  on  the 
median  of  the  Queensway  to  prevent  head-on 
crashes? 

Mr,  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Gommercial  Affairs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General  Electric 
Company  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  recalling  90,000  large 
screen  colour  television  sets  because  they 
emit  X-rays  in  excess  of  desirable  levels,  what 
steps  if  any  does  the  Minister  intend  to  take 
to  protect  consumers  in  this  province? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Afl^airs):  The  question  is  well 
put  and  we  will  have  the  answer  for  the  hon. 
member  in  due  course. 
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Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Highways.  He  is  not 
in  the  House  but  can  take  it  as  notice. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House 
whether  his  department  has  any  present  or 
long  range  plans  to  construct  a  highway  from 
Highway  38  at  Parham  to  Highway  7  north- 
northwest  of  Mountaingrove  on  a  route  alter- 
nate to  the  present  winding  section  between 
the  two  points? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  area  is  that  in? 

An  hon.  member:  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  a  former  hon.  Speaker,  Mr.  Nelson 
Parliament,  passed  away  last  week  in  Green- 
castle,  Indiana  and  his  funeral  was  held  in 
Belleville  yesterday.  He  was  buried  at  Moun- 
tain View  cemetery  in  Prince  Edward  county, 
just  a  few  miles  from  where  he  was  born 
some  90  years  ago. 

He  served  as  Speaker  of  this  Legislature 
for  some  four  years,  from  March  9,  1920  to 
February  6,  1924,  during  the  term  of  office  of 
the  UFO  government,  headed  by  Mr.  Drury. 
He  was  elected  to  represent  Prince  Edward 
county  as  a  Liberal,  but  as  there  were  not  too 
many  UFO  members  at  the  time,  he  was 
given  this  honour  and  served  in  this  office 
with  distinction. 

A  number  of  years  ago  he  went  into  busi- 
ness with  a  nephew  in  Greencastle,  Indiana 
and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  a  few  weeks  ago,  concern- 
ing his  90th  birthday.  On  that  occasion,  he 
was  sent  a  scroll  from  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. His  nephew  yesterday  expressed  to  me 
his  great  appreciation  of  the  recognition  he 
had  received. 

He  told  me  that  the  local  press  carried  a 
story  and  picture,  showing  the  scroll,  and 
indeed  it  made  quite  an  impression  in  regard 
to  the  honour  and  recognition  he  was  shown 
on  this  occasion. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  House 
with  the  exception  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  ( Mr.  Oliver ) ,  no  one  here,  would 
remember  him  personally,  nevertheless  we  do 
feel  that  we  in  Prince  Edward  county  in  par- 
ticular, are  proud  of  this  man's  record  of 
achievement  and  certainly  we  sympathize 
with  the  relatives  who  are  left. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  26th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTLMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  a  week  ago  today  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 
introduced  his  estimates  with  a  speech  in 
which  he  recounted  the  developments  over 
the  past  year  and  some  of  the  plans  for  the 
year  that  lies  immediately  ahead  for  The 
Department  of  Education.  He  was  requesting 
us  to  discuss  and  to  eventually  vote  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  indeed,  in  the  support  of 
this  important  enterprise. 

In  my  discussions  last  week,  I  had  reached 
the  point  where  I  was  calling  to  your  atten- 
tion, sir,  the  state  of  language  education  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  the  fact  that 
many  authorities  would  agree  with  those 
critics  who  say  that  in  a  bilingual  country  such 
as  Canada,  and  in  a  province  leading  in  the 
education  field,  such  as  Ontario,  we  are  very 
poorly  served  indeed,  by  a  system  of  educa- 
tion of  French  and  other  languages;  that  we 
have  not  been  efficient  in  granting  to  our 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
bicultural  background  of  our  nation. 

I  know  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
would  agree  with  me  that  there  are  many 
members  of  this  House  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  having  a  university  education, 
myself  included  and  the  member  for  Perth 
(Mr.  Edwards)  as  another,  who  have  gone 
through  16  to  20  years  of  education  without 
having  learned  a  second  language  with 
enough  facility  to  converse  in  it  or  to  appre- 
ciate the  background  that  a  culture  of  this 
nature  would  offer  to  us. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
particularly  when  we  see  the  sums  of  money 
that  we  are  extending  to  this  programme  in 
order  to  make  it  come  up  to  a  level  that  we 
might  refer  to  as  excellent. 

Rather  than  repeat  my  remarks  I  will  just 
recall  to  your  mind  that  there  are  120,000 
young  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
today— 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
There  are  143,000- 
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Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  140,000  plus  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  today  at  the  elementary 
level  who  do  have  access  to  French  education. 
Compare  this  with  the  1,200,000  plus  stu- 
dents who  are  at  this  stage  of  their  education 
and  have  no  access  to  language  instruction.  I 
would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  this  is  inefficient  in 
this  day  and  age  when,  with  modern  devices, 
language  laboratories,  tape  recorders,  and 
hopefully,  educational  television,  and  other 
facilities,  we  are  not  making  good  enough  use 
of  the  language  instruction  that  should  be 
made  available  to  our  young  people. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  language  in- 
struction which  would  really  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch)  as  much  as  under  the  Minister  whose 
estimates  we  are  discussing  right  now.  In  the 
debates  in  the  last  few  days,  it  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  very  clearly  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  citizens  of  this  province  have 
ethnic  extractions  different  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  French.  These  people  have 
brought  to  Ontario,  not  only  their  culture,  but 
along  with  this  a  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
guages which  would  be  of  great  value  and 
which  certainly  should  not  be  lost  in  this 
province.  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  it  is  the  feeling  of  many  people  that  The 
Department  of  Education  has  overlooked  one 
of  the  great  resources  that  is  available  in  this 
province  and  is  neglecting  to  participate  in 
its  development. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  ethnic  groups  com- 
posed of  new  Canadians  and  those  born  in 
Canada  of  other  than  French  or  British  stock, 
have  constantly  worked  to  support  evening 
and  Saturday  schools  for  their  children  to 
learn  their  mother  tongues,  tradition  and  cul- 
ture. They  have  done  this  with  great  sacri- 
fice and  with  no  help  from  the  province  or 
from  The  Department  of  Education.  This  is 
an  area  which  should  have  provincial  encour- 
agement. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that,  while 
it  is  obviously  the  responsibility  of  these 
families  themselves  to  pass  on  the  language 
and  culture  as  they  sec  fit,  I  would  say  to 
him  that  there  are  many  other  families  in  this 
area  who  would  certainly  benefit  from  an  ex- 
pansion of  their  language  facility. 

We  sometimes  look  to  French  as  the  only 
alternative  that  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  We  do  know  that  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Italian,  do  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  But  there  are 
many  areas— and  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  ones— where  the  culture  is 
associated  with  other  languages  that  are  not 


normally  taught  in  the  school  system.  These 
might  be  made  more  broadly  available  if  the 
Minister  of  Education,  perhaps  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship,  could  bring  about  a 
programme  to  accomplish  this. 

The  knowledge  of  additional  languages  can 
only  help  this  province  and  this  country.  It 
also  helps  speed  the  integration  of  the  adults 
and  ethnic  groups,  since  better  understanding, 
better  communication,  is  maintained  in  the 
family  unit. 

The  province  of  Quebec,  who,  on  occasion, 
many  accuse  of  nationalism,  has  for  many 
years  now  actively  participated  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mother  tongues  to  children  of  other 
than  French  or  British  background.  They  have 
recognized,  as  have  many  of  the  educational 
authorities  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  school 
systems,  for  example,  that  this  language 
teaching  is  valuable  and  necessary.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  the  i3rovincial  government 
should  recognize  this  need  and  I  would  re- 
commend that  the  following  three  areas 
should  be  investigated  for  some  assistance: 

( 1 )  I  feel  that  the  financial  assistance  to 
qualified  teachers  who  teach  languages  to 
school  children  in  evening  or  Saturday  classes 
should  be  extended.  It  is  a  financial  burden 
that  is  so  far  carried  only  by  the  ethnic 
groups  themselves. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Education  can 
assist  in  making  available  to  these  language 
classes,  classrooms  and  facilities. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Education  should 
participate  with  the  ethnic  groups  in  develop- 
ing textbooks  for  the  teaching  of  these 
languages,  textbooks  with  Canadian  themes, 
based  on  the  types  used  in  the  public  school 
system.  At  present,  most  of  these  texts  are 
imported  from  the  mother  country  and  they 
can  leave,  in  many  cases,  much  to  be  desired. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for 
a  minimal  investment  and  by  utilizing  present 
resources  such  as  schools  and  advisors,  we  can 
develop  our  resources  in  the  province  for  the 
good  of  us  all. 

The  committee  that  is  designated  by  the 
Minister  as  the  Hall  committee  on  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  education  in  this  province  is 
of  growing  concern  to  all  of  us  as  we  are 
told  by  the  Minister  that  their  report  is  immi- 
nent, or  at  least  we  expect  it  this  year.  I 
indicated  a  week  ago  that  it  had  appeared 
that  the  terms  of  reference  had  been  extended 
on  one  occasion  formally— since  it  is  only  a 
Minister's  committee  it  does  not  come  under 
the  regulations  that  normally  govern  a  broad 
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commission  of  public  concern  and  investiga- 
tion but  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  Minister's 
attention  two  or  three  areas  where  I  felt  that 
Mr.  Justice  Hall  and  his  committee  might 
even  further  widen  their  endeavours  and  re- 
searches in  the  interests  of  a  report  that  would 
have  more  widespread  value  for  the  problems 
that  lie  in  our  immediate  future. 

Whether  or  not  the  Minister  feels  that  his 
comnmnity  college  system  is  too  new  to  war- 
rant investigation  of  the  nature  that  the  Hall 
committee  might  give  it,  I  would  not  hazard 
a  guess.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has 
been  so  much  public  discussion  concerning, 
if  the  Minister  will  permit  me,  the  inadequa- 
cies of  this  system,  that  it  might  be  very 
advantageous  for  those  people  who  are  going 
to  be  administering  the  system,  and  particu- 
larly the  citizens  who  are  going  to  pay  for  it 
to  permit  the  young  people  to  go  to  the  com- 
munity colleges,  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
very  latest  thinking  and  perhaps  a  point  of 
view  other  than  that  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  community  colleges  at  present. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  most 
public  discussion  concerning  the  community 
colleges  has  been  carried  on  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  metropolitan  dailies.  This  sub- 
sided to  some  extent  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Minister  and  his  advisors  were  ada- 
mant in  making  them  simply  expansions  of 
the  technological  schools  that  had  been  pre- 
viously estabhshed. 

There  is  an  argument  that  continues  about 
the  transference  of  students  from  the  com- 
munity colleges  to  the  universties.  My  careful 
attention  to  the  Minister's  remarks  a  week  ago 
indicated  that  the  only  time  tlie  Minister 
became  exercised  even  a  bit  during  his  own 
speech,  was  in  his  remarks  concerning  the 
feeling  that  the  two  systems  were  not  inte- 
grated. It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  tell 
whether  the  Minister  is  right,  or  if  his  critics 
are  right,  because  he  has  moved  a  bit  away 
from  his  original  position  which  would  keep 
these  schools,  and  schools  they  are,  entirely 
separate  from  the  university  situation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  call  which  has 
been  expressed  so  succinctly  and  powerfully 
by  people  knowledgeable  in  the  field  for  an 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  Hberal  arts 
core  of  the  programme  that  is  going  to  be 
presented  at  the  community  colleges,  is  one 
that  should  be  considered  once  again  by  the 
board  of  regents  and  the  Minister  himself.  It 
may  well  be  a  consideration  for  the  Hall 
committee  itself. 

We  know  that  by  next  September  we 
expect  to  have   18,   19  or  perhaps  20  com- 


munity colleges  in  operation  and  that  their 
programmes  will  be  largely  an  expansion  of  the 
old .  vocational  and  technical  school  pro- 
grammes that  were  just  coming  to  fruition 
before  this  change  in  direction  of  government 
policy  took  place  some  two  to  three  years  ago. 

We  know  that  the  vocational  centres  and 
institutes  of  trades  and  the  technical  schools 
themselves  will  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  community  college  system  within  the  next 
two  years. 

The  only  holdout  is  the  Ryerson  poly- 
technical  institute,  which  does  seem  to  have 
a  basis  of  liberal  arts  trainmg.  It  does,  in  my 
view,  flavour  the  curriculum  that  is  offered 
there  and  put  Ryerson  several  cuts  above 
what  the  new  community  colleges  appear  to 
be  shaping  up  to  be  in  the  programme  that 
has  been  laid  out  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned  and  for  our  consumption. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  call  by  certain 
areas  and  certain  informed  people  that  the 
academic  core  must  be  strengthened,  and  I 
am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  this  par- 
ticular view.  I  feel,  of  course,  that  there 
should  be  a  ready  access  to  continuing  uni- 
versity education  at  the  degree  level  from  the 
community  colleges,  but  more  than  that,  the 
availability  of  a  strong  core  of  liberal  arts 
subjects  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dents whether  or  not  they  continued  to  get  a 
degree. 

I  know  the  Minister  will  listen  with  interest 
as  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  recently,  by  Timothy 
E.  Reid  of  the  department  of  economics,  York 
University.  I  hasten  to  inform  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Mr.  Reid  has  other  accom- 
plishments. He  is  at  present  a  candidate  for 
membership  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario.  He 
makes  two  points  that  I  feel  would  be  valu- 
able for  all  of  us  and  I  quote  directly  from 
his  letter: 

The  crucial  difference  from  the  present 
technical  institutes  would  lie  in  the  place  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  the  programme  of  study. 
These  would  have  a  place  at  the  core  of 
the  educational  programme.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this: 

1.  The  general  availability  of  the  liberal 
arts  in  the  new  institutions  would  un- 
equivocably  provide  students  with  a  further 
chance  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission 
to  university,  particularly  those  students 
who  had  been  prematurely  screened  out  of 
the  university-geared  five-year  arts  and 
science  high  school  programme  in  grades 
8  and  9. 
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2.  The  reformers  believe  that  students 
not  contemplating  a  transfer  to  a  imi- 
versity  upon  completion  of  their  studies 
in  their  community  college,  should  also  be 
actively  encouraged  to  take  some  liberal 
■arts  course  because,  as  the  academic  board 
of  education  in  British  Columbia  states, 
"the  blending  of  the  liberal  arts  and  techni- 
cal subjects  is  in  accordance  with  the 
college  aim  of  preparing  students  to  meet 
the  problems  of  rapidly  changing  times 
and  will  add  to  the  students'  interests 
throughout  life  and  enable  the  college 
graduate  to  participate  more  widely  in  com- 
munity affairs." 

I  support  very  strongly,  of  course,  the  view 
that  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Reid  in  this  con- 
nection and  it  is  one  that  I  know  the  Min- 
ister has  considered  in  the  past.  But  still  we 
hear  that  the  arts  section  of  these  colleges, 
which  are  now  just  coming  into  action,  is 
going  to  be  based  on  remedial  work,  rather 
than  moving  into  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  culture  and  background 
that  should  be  so  much  an  important  part  of 
any  continuing  education  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  comment  that  I 
would  like  to  make  at  some  length  to  the 
House,  concerns  the  manner  in  which  The 
Department  of  Education  is  dealing  with  the 
growing  problems  of  exceptional  students  In 
our  system.  The  Minister  himself  has  indi- 
cated that  our  system  is  not  excellent— at 
least,  he  refused  to  use  that  word  as  an 
adjective  characterizing  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  I  will  not  argue  with  him  on  that 
point,  but  where  does  the  system  perform 
the  worst? 

We  know  that  when  we  are  concerned 
with  average  students  in  average  circum- 
stances, we  have  an  average  system  and  it  is 
accomplishing  some  very  good  results  indeed. 
But  I  submit  that  its  worst  facet  is  when  it 
comes  up  with  the  problem  of  the  excep- 
tional child— and  I  am  using  the  term  "excep- 
tional child"  in  a  wide  sense:  It  is  a  child  who 
is  brighter,  slower,  madder,  louder  or  quieter 
than  the  average,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  one  in  10  children  in  our  province  is,  in 
some  way,  different  than  the  norm. 

In  Ontario— and  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  many  statistics— at 
the  beginning  of  the  list  we  have  23  thali- 
domide children  who  have  been  cared  for 
at  public  expense,  and  we  all  have  been  very 
much  concerned  with  this  programme. 
Beyond  this,  we  have  16,000  children  crippled 
or  maimed  from  birth  or  by  accident;  90,000 
who  are  perceptually  handicapped;  some 
60,000   who    are    emotionally   disturbed,    and 


54,000  who  are  mentally  retarded.  So  in  this 
section  of  my  remarks  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you,  sir,  how  our  system  of  education  deals 
with  this  total  of  220,000  "exceptional" 
children. 

Five  government  departments  have  some 
jurisdiction  in  this  regard,  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  responsible,  for  the  most 
part,  for  their  education.  The  problem  is  that 
there  is  very  little  coordination  among  these 
five  departments.  In  fact,  the  coordination 
is  so  poor  that  in  a  large  metropolitan  centre 
such  as  Toronto,  not  speaking  of  our  many 
rural  areas  which  have  similar  problems  on  a 
smaller  scale,  there  are  children  who  do  not 
go  to  school  at  all. 

They  do  not  go  because  they  have  two  or 
more  disabilities  and  the  agencies  concerned 
frequently  cannot  decide  what  is  the  best  pro- 
gramme fitted  for  their  use.  As  an  example, 
there  are  several  children  with  cerebral  palsy 
and  who  are  also  mentally  retarded,  who  arc 
not  properly  accommodated  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Jack  Griffin,  general  director  of  the 
Canadian  mental  health  association,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  are  about  17,000 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the  Metro 
area,  who  require  counselling  or  special  care. 
When  we  look  at  the  statistics,  there  are  only 
300  pupils  in  special  classes  for  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed  in  Metro,  and  only  190  in 
classes  for  the  perceptually  handicapped. 

As  the  Minister  knows,  the  province  pro- 
vides half  the  money  for  schools  for  retarded 
children,  which  cater  to  trainable  children 
with  an  IQ  of  less  than  50.  This  has  led  to  a 
major  problem  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  par- 
ticularly. The  Metropolitan  Toronto  associa- 
tion for  retarded  children  has  estimated— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  repeat 
that  last  statement  with  respect  to  the  train- 
able retarded— the  figure— I  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  trainable  retarded  usually 
refers  to  people  with  an  IQ  in  the  50  range. 
Is  that  what  the  Minister  meant? 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  association  for 
retarded  children  has  estimated  that  it  really 
cannot  ask  for  school  building  funds  for 
another  three  years,  because  of  public  ap- 
peals to  build  other  facilities.  Provincial  legis- 
lation allows  for  trainable  retarded  children 
to  attend  school  full-time  from  the  age  of  10; 
the  Metro  association  is  so  short  of  funds  that 
children  can  only  start  full-time  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  12.  The  situation  appears  to 
be  worsening,  rather  than  improving. 
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With  respect  to  perceptually  handicapped 
children,  it  is  just  as  bad.  We  discussed  this 
two  years  ago,  I  believe,  in  this  Legislature 
in  some  detail,  and  I  believe  that  reforms 
along  these  lines  are  particularly  required  if 
the  situation  is  going  to  improve,  rather  than 
deteriorate. 

Since  January,  at  the  hospital  for  sick  chil- 
dren, an  experimental  programme  has  been 
under  way  in  this  connection.  It  diagnoses 
children  with  learning  disabilities,  referred  to 
it  by  school  boards.  Frequently  these  disabili- 
ties are  associated  with  perceptual  handicaps. 

The  Ontario  association  for  children  with 
learning  disabilities  estimates  that  from  five 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is 
perceptually  handicapped  in  some  degree. 
These  children  can  be  retrained  to  lead  a 
normal  life,  says  the  association.  The  earlier 
such  a  programme  starts,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  succeed,  yet  Ontario  operates  55  classes  for 
children  with  learning  disabilities,  39  of  them 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion can  only  approach  about  1,200  places— 
1,000  to  1,200  places.  All  of  them  are  in 
public  schools  and  most  of  them  in  the 
primaiy  grades. 

As  we  know,  the  department  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  educating  children  in  homes 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  what  about 
children  who  attend  schools  for  the  mentally 
retarded  in  their  communities  and  who  live  at 
home?  It  has  been  reported  that  one  such 
community  school  in  London  almost  closed, 
until  a  sudden  community  blitz  collected 
$2,500  to  keep  the  school  open  and  to  pay 
salaries. 

There  are  many  experiments  in  this  con- 
nection and  we  should  certainly  take  our  caps 
off  to  the  communities  which  have  found 
public  funds  and  resources  other  than  that,  to 
assist  in  the  experiments  that  must  form  the 
most  important  part  of  continuing  education 
in  this  field. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  and  his  depart- 
ment are  keeping  an  eye  on  the  interesting 
development  in  Port  Colbome  with  respect 
to  these  mentally  retarded  children?  Children 
with  IQ's  over  50,  attend  opportunity  classes 
in  the  regular  school  system  all  over  Ontario, 
but  in  Port  Colbome,  some  of  these  mentally 
retarded  children  with  an  IQ  under  50  attend 
the  regular  school  system  and  they  are  not 
required  to  be  sent  away  from  home  for 
special  instruction. 

So  far,  according  to  the  people  in  charge  of 
the  programme,  the  results  have  been  good. 
Other  children  react  well  and  learn  to  accept 
the  mentally  retarded  children.    I  know  that 


the  programme  is  controversial,  because  many 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  research  say 
that  we  must  admit  that  those  with  IQ's  of 
under  50  have  to  have  special  training  away 
from  other  children. 

But  certainly  there  are  those  who  remain 
undiagnosed,  still  in  school,  although  the 
centres  for  diagnosis  have  been  expanded 
and  are  presently  being  established  in  many 
more  centres  across  the  province. 

I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that  the  prob- 
lem of  these  children,  particularly  in  the  IQ 
area  between  50  and  100,  if  we  can  be 
callous  enough  to  restrict  it  by  numerical 
guide  lines,  crops  up  in  school  situations,  I 
suppose,  in  every  classroom.  It  appears  from 
those  who  are  close  to  the  scene,  that  a  pro- 
gramme that  can  be  administered  right  down 
to  the  township  level,  away  from  the  large 
centres  which  deal  with  so  many  children  who 
have  these  special  difficulties,  should  really 
be  brought  into  being  in  the  very  near  future, 
so  that  the  situation  in  classrooms  across  the 
province,  where  teachers  must  cope  with  a 
variety  of  mental  attitudes  and  abilities,  can 
be  improved  tremendously. 

It  has  been  proven  in  the  United  States, 
and  other  jurisdictions,  that  special  classes 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  regular 
classes,  worked  well. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  some  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  school  age  children  who  are  in  some 
way  emotionally  disturbed  and  need  treat- 
ment, counselling  or  assistance.  Conserva- 
tively, this  means  2,500  pupils  in  public 
schools  and  1,000  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Yet  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  325  pupils 
attend  special  classes  in  the  school  system  for 
the  emotionally  disturbed,  325  compared  with 
the  2,500  places  that  it  is  estimated  should 
be  available  and,  of  course,  there  are  only  a 
handful  in  the  secondary  system. 

The  Ontario  association  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  has  argued  for  a  scheme 
whereby  these  children  are  taught  in  the 
regular  system,  in  special  classes,  where 
the  children  would  be  given  periods  of  super- 
vised relaxation  away  from  the  class.  This 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  tremendously 
expensive  project  and  it  is  something  that 
the  government  should  get  into  in  a  much 
faster  way  than  it  is  doing. 

As  well,  the  association  argues  that  small 
neighbourhood  residential  centres  should  be 
developed  for  severely  handicapped  children; 
special    education    should    be    required    for 
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these  handicapped  children  and  the  depart- 
ment sir,  should  assume  the  cost  of  special 
education  for  these  children  in  remote  or 
imder-developed  areas. 

This  remote  and  under-developed  term 
does  not  always  refer  to  the  rural  areas  that 
I  happen  to  represent  myself,  but  I  can  tell 
the  Minister  that  the  problem  occurs  there, 
when  people  in  his  department,  with  a  special 
concern  for  this  type  of  problem,  do  come 
into  the  field  and  assist  with  setting  up 
special  classes.  So  often,  it  is  set  up  on  a 
basis  to  accommodate  three  or  four  children 
and  the  expense  is  charged  back  to  the  local 
system  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  almost  an 
unbearable  problem  financially. 

Many  of  the  township  school  boards,  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  some  sort  of  balance 
with  education  costs,  are  deeply  concerned 
and  hopeful  that  the  province  of  Ontario, 
through  this  Minister,  can  assume  far  more 
of  the  financial  responsibility  for  these  special 
facilities  that  are  so  desperately  needed  on 
a  regional  basis  across  the  province. 

In  closing  this  section  of  my  remarks,  there 
is  one  group  of  children  that  I  particularly 
want  to  mention.  They  have  been  referred  to 
previously  in  the  Legislature  in  this  session, 
but  it  has  been  estimated  that  800  Ontario 
children  are  in  our  hospital  school  system 
for  the  retarded,  even  though  they  are  bright 
enough  to  attend  special  classes  at  regular 
schools.  Many  of  these  children  have  IQ's 
in  the  50  to  85  range  and  some  have  even 
been  discovered  at  the  normal  level  of  100 
and  even  above. 

They  get  into  a  hospital  school,  or  they 
got  into  the  hospital  schools  before  the 
selection  procedures  for  these  schools  was 
reformed,  and  frequently,  their  family  ties 
have  disintegrated.  They  are  left  there  with- 
out a  connection  that  would  permit  them  to 
return  to  the  world  of  normalcy. 

Only  six  months  ago,  when  the  mental  re- 
tardation centre  was  set  up  in  Toronto,  did 
this  area  get  a  proper  screening  process. 
Before  that  time,  a  child  could  be  sent  to  a 
hospital  school  on  the  word  of  two  physicians 
and,  of  course,  the  urging  of  his  parents. 

To  be  frank,  in  some  cases,  the  schools 
were  used  as  a  dumping  ground.  Since  the 
centre  was  set  up,  two  thirds  of  the  appli- 
cants on  the  waiting  list  have  been  removed 
completely  as  being  unsuitable.  The  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  was  concerned  with 
this  in  his  own  estimates  and  the  difficulty 
he  has  in  convincing  parents  and  the  family 
doctors  associated,  not  of  their  responsibilities 
so  much,  but  of  the  opportunity  they  have  for 


assisting  these  young  people  on  a  basis  other 
than  an  institution.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  these 
800  children  are  in  our  hospital  schools. 
Part  of  the  reason  they  are  there  is  because 
the  province  has  not  had  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity classes  and  community  residences  that 
would  assist  them,  so  that  they  could  remain 
at  home. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  institutional  child 
can  develop  special  problems,  that  he  can 
become  physically  inferior,  as  well  as  at- 
tempting to  cope  with  his  other  difficulties. 
But  what  we  must  know  is  what  steps  the 
Minister  is  taking  for  these  800  forgotten 
children.  Have  they  been  tested?  Can  they  be 
removed  from  the  hospital?  Are  they  getting 
some  special  attention  at  this  time?  In  short, 
is  the  government  repaying  its  considerable 
debt  to  these  children? 

I  noticed,  a  few  days  ago,  an  article  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  which  said  that  a 
reporter  had  tried  to  go  up  to  the  Orillia 
school  in  order  to  interview  some  of  the 
yoimg  people  concerned  and  tliose  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  their  care.  While  The 
Department  of  Education  gave  its  okay,  the 
cooperation  of  The  Department  of  Health 
was  something  less  than  what  it  should  be. 
Although  the  Minister  of  Health  indicated 
that  some  of  the  staff  had  been  absent  and  the 
visit  was  not  possible  for  that  reason,  the 
reporter  indicated  publicly  that  he  felt  there 
was  some  attempt  to  conceal  the  procedures, 
to  screen  from  public  scrutiny  the  difficulties 
associated  with  this  special  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  attempted  to  bring  to 
your  attention. 

But  in  educating  handicapped  children,  the 
department  is  entering  a  very  difficult  field. 
Recently,  a  panel  of  experts  concluded  gen- 
erally that  three  things  were  wrong  with  the 
system  as  it  presently  applies.  First,  too 
many  government  departments  and  voluntary 
agencies  expect  the  troubled  child  to  fit  into 
their  system  and  they  do  not  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  accommodate  to  the  facilities  that 
we  have  even  now. 

Second,  disturbed  children,  in  many  cases, 
are  diagnosed  many  times,  but  too  often  the 
diagnosis  is  not  followed  up  by  proper  treat- 
ment. Third,  there  is  a  lack  of  cooperation 
and  communication  among  professionals  in 
the  field. 

The  department  should  not  become  just 
another  cog  in  the  big  social  work  machine. 
It  is  said  by  an  official  of  the  Canadian  men- 
tal health  association  that  a  juvenile  court 
judge  recently  asked  representatives  of  all 
the  agencies  connected  with  a  particular  case 
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involving  a  child  to  appear  before  him.   Six- 
teen showed  up. 

In  one  sense  I  suppose  this  does  demon- 
strate the  deep  concern  that  the  community 
has,  but  obviously  our  efforts  in  this  field  are 
uncoordinated.  I  beheve  The  Department  of 
Education  is  the  agency  that  can  and  must 
pull  them  together.  The  department  must 
have  a  coherent  programme  for  exceptional 
children  in  the  broadest  sense  and  it  must 
cooperate  with  other  departments  and  agencies 
involved  with  these  children. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  beyond 
this,  in  the  whole  field  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity—and this  is  one  area  of  equality— that 
the  greatest  challenge  facing  the  province 
and  this  Minister  today,  is  to  bring  this 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  of 
the  province's  children. 

For  too  long  many  officials  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  been  preoccupied 
with  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  depart- 
ment. For  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
broad  and  far  reaching  changes  involving  ad- 
ministration and  this  preoccupation  has  been 
evident.  Surely  now  we  are  in  a  position  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  reorganization  and  hope- 
fully improve  efficiency. 

These  people  are  intent  on  building  an  in- 
stitution, but,  like  many  institutions,  the  de- 
partment suffers  from  too  many  built-in 
rigidities.  We  must  have  a  flexible  system  of 
education  which  will  take  fully  into  account 
varying  individual  student  needs. 

A  healthy  urban  child  from  a  middle  class 
family  does  well  in  our  system.  Unfortunately, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  many  children 
in  rural  areas,  children  with  learning  disa- 
bilities, newcomers  to  this  province,  and  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children.  These  are  the 
areas  where  equality  of  opportunity  is  lacking. 

In  addition,  in  too  many  cases  the  system 
is  so  inflexible  that  it  holds  back  the  bright 
child  who  must  keep  in  step  with  children  of 
average  intelligence.  It  is  in  this  connection 
that  I  would  close  this  section  of  my  remarks. 
The  Minister  perhaps  has  heard  my  views  in 
this  matter  before  and  his  recent  statements 
involving  grade  13  give  point  to  my  remarks 
at  present. 

I  would  agree  with  him  that  there  would 
be  no  advantage  in  doing  away  with  grade 
13  as  it  presently  exists.  But  I  hope  that  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  time  is  long 
past  when  there  should  be  a  definite  pro- 
gramme leading  through  our  publicly  spon- 
sored system  of  education,  whereby  our 
average  young  people  can  reach  the  level  of 


grade    13    matriculation    in    12    years,    plus 
kindergarten. 

The  Minister  is  about  to  tell  me,  I  pre- 
sume, that  almost  half  of  our  students  do  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  just  referring  to 
your  press  statement  where  you  have  used 
the  term,  "clear  academic  path." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  it  should  be  "clear  aca- 
demic path."  I  would  say  in  addition  to 
that,  that  it  is  often  misconstrued,  when  we 
use  the  word  "academic,"  that  we  are  some- 
how not  fostering  other  types  of  education 
involving  vocational  programmes. 

The  Minister,  of  course,  is  very  closely 
concerned  with  this.  Surely  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  we  should  use  the  word  academic 
simply  to  refer  to  language,  science  and 
mathematics  and  studies.  The  programmes 
that  are  offered  in  the  streaming  system  in 
this  province,  can  all  be  referred  to  as  aca- 
demic in  the  broadest  and  best  sense.  I  would 
say  that  any  young  person,  aiming  for  ma- 
triculation to  permit  him  to  continue  his 
education,  should  have  open  to  himself  this 
clear  avenue  that  will  permit  him  to  achieve 
this  level  in  12  grades-that  is  12  years,  plus 
kindergarten. 

The  Minister  has  frequently  indicated  that 
many  school  systems  already  offer  this.  My 
own  experience  is  that,  in  the  school  systems 
of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge,  some- 
where between  grades  3  and  6  there  is 
an  acceleration  that  permits  the  student  to 
get  his  entrance  level— his  secondary  school 
entrance  level— in  seven  years  plus  kinder- 
garten. But  this  is  not  universally  the  case. 
It  depends  upon  the  teacher,  it  depends  upon 
the  principal,  and,  more  than  anything  else, 
it  depends  upon  the  inspectors. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  some  comments 
about  the  growing  responsibilities  and  num- 
bers of  the  inspectors  in  this  province.  I  feel 
that  some  direction  must  be  given,  so  that  in 
every  part  of  the  province  there  will  be  some 
uniformity  in  this  particular  area. 

I  received  an  interesting  letter,  not  from  a 
constituent,  but  from  the  area  north  of  To- 
ronto. I  received  it  in  my  office  on  February 
10.  It  points  up  one  of  the  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  the  system  at  the  present  time. 
The  letter  refers  to  an  individual  student— I 
can  use  his  name,  it  is  Boyd— and  I  will  quote 
from  certain  areas  in  this  letter  that,  I  think, 
would  indicate  quite  clearly  to  the  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  problem  that  has 
not  been  solved,  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
province  anyway. 
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Boyd  is  12  years  old  and  attends  grade  7 
at  the  local  school.  The  mother  writes  the 
letter  and  she  goes  on  to  describe  him  in 
some  detail,  but  I  have  selected  certain  para- 
graphs that  I  think  will  apply.  If  the  Min- 
ister would  like  to  read  the  whole  letter,  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  it  available: 

The  school  is  completely  lacking  in  refer- 
ence books  of  any  kind.  Our  children  take 
their  own  "Book  of  Knowledge"  and  ency- 
clopedia to  school  for  their  teachers  to  use. 
They  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  that 
both  children  have  had  excellent  teachers 
ever  since  starting  to  school.  However, 
when  the  teachers  tell  you  that  the  school 
"has  nothing  further  to  offer  the  child" 
and  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  private 
school  where  the  classes  are  small  and  the 
science  facilities  and  reference  books  are 
in  abundance,  you  must  do  something  about 
it. 

I  go  on  to  quote  from  the  letter: 

When  Boyd  was  in  grade  3  the  principal 
suggested  that  perhaps  an  oil  company 
could  provide  a  scholarship  for  him.  We 
contacted  Shell  Oil,  who  referred  us  to  the 
parents  education  association.  Their  coun- 
sellor suggested  that  we  struggle  along  for 
a  few  years  and  try  for  a  scholarship  to 
UTS  when  Boyd  reached  the  grade  7  level. 

They  go  on  to  discuss  some  of  their  difficul- 
ties with  this  very  precocious  student.  He 
said  that  the  reference  from  the  teacher  said 
that  at  that  time  Boyd  had  advanced  so  far 
beyond  the  grade  8  level  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grade  him  on  work  for  that  grade. 

At  Christmas  the  principal  told  us  that 
the  student  does  not  need  a  teacher.  He 
has  now  reached  about  the  grade  11  level 
on  his  own.  He  would  be  quite  capable  of 
passing  grade  13  history  and  all  that  I  can 
do  is  discuss  current  events  with  him.  Sev- 
eral times  the  teachers  have  attempted  to 
skip  Boyd  over  a  grade  but  every  time  our 
local  inspector— 

whom  they  refer  to  by  name: 

—has  refused  to  allow  the  child  to  advance, 
iilvva>  s  with  the  excuse— 

and  this  is  her  word: 
—that  he  is  too  yoimg. 

I  interject  here  that  this  is  a  matter  that  is  of 
some  concern.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
the  system  should  permit  a  particulary  pre- 
cocious young  person,  where  there  are  not 
specialized  classes  to  assist  him,  to  go  far 
ahead  of  his  age  group.    But  to  insist  that  his 


promotion  be  lockstepped  with  everyone  else 
in  his  particular  age  group  is  certainly  inade- 
quate, under  present  circumstances.  I  go  on 
to  quote: 

At  Christmas  time,  Boyd  made  an  aver- 
age of  90.5  per  cent  on  two  grade  7  sub- 
jects and  all  the  rest  of  his  grade  8  that  he 
was  taking  at  the  same  time.  The  highest 
grade  8  level  otherwise,  was  80  per  cent. 
Still  the  principal  refused  to  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  be  put  into  grade  8  so  that  he  could 
move  on  to  high  school  a  year  earlier. 

The  problem  is  one  that,  perhaps,  this  mother 
has  emphasized  in  her  letter.  We  have  not 
heard  from  the  inspector  at  all,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  some  concern.  Surely  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility, not  of  this  Legislature,  to  step  in 
in  matters  where  educational  expertise  is 
needed,  but  instruction  might  well  be  given 
that  this  clear  path,  call  it  academic  or  other- 
wise, should  be  made  available,  so  that  the 
graduates  can  reach  the  university  entrance 
level  after  12  years,  plus  the  kindergarten 
facilities,  if  they  are  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  matter 
of  some  concern,  and  I  would  say  growing 
concern,  that  the  Hall  committee  might  look 
into  before  it  gives  its  final  report  to  the  Min- 
ister and,  through  him,  to  the  House. 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  been 
made  very  much  aware  of  the  requirements  for 
private  education  in  this  province.  This  is 
what  the  Provincial  Secretary  has  stated  in  a 
recent  address,  reprinted  in  one  of  the  publi- 
cations of  The  Department  of  Labour  oddly 
enough,  that  there  is  an  exceptionally  plural- 
istic society  and  the  need  for  many  educa- 
tional facilities  is  obvious.  I  know  the 
Minister,  and  all  of  us,  as  members  of  this 
House,  have  been  approached  by  those  people 
who  find  themselves,  through  their  own 
choice,  in  a  position  where  they  are  actually 
supporting  school  systems  publicly  and  also 
those  that  have  come  into  being  under  private 
auspices.  Particularly,  I  suppose,  the  most 
numerous  would  be  those  who  send  their 
young  people  to  the  Roman  Catholic  private 
schools  at  the  secondary  level. 

We  know  as  well,  that  there  is  a  wide- 
s}-)road  system  of  education  that  is  called  the 
Christian  schools,  that  have  been  in  the  past, 
sponsored  by  the  Dutch  Reform  church  but 
is  now  autonomous.  There  are  a  growing 
numb:  r  of  Jewisli  schools  wliich  teach  the  re- 
ligion and  culture  of  that  aspect  of  our 
V  ommunity.  The  United  Chiuch  of  Canada,  of 
v/luch  I  am  a  member,  has  a  system  of 
s(^condary  schools  that  are  spread  across  the 
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province  and  certainly,  post-secondary  institu- 
tions under  private  control  are  expanding, 
rather  than  contracting. 

We  have  lived  with  the  pressures  and 
problems  associated  with  private  education  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  since  the  inception 
of  the  province  itself.  From  time  to  time, 
there  have  been  accommodations  made  so 
that  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  publicly 
sponsored  area  has  been  approached  more 
closely.  The  foundation  tax  plan  that  presently 
governs  the  grants  that  are  made  available 
across  the  province,  in  a  period  of  five  years 
—I  think  that  next  year  is  the  last  of  those 
five,  is  it  not— is  supposed  to  bring  about 
equality  of  opportunity  at  the  publicly  spon- 
sored level.  This  would  be  to  the  end  of 
grade  8. 

We  know  that  at  grades  9  and  10,  where 
separate  schools  do  get  their  public  assistance, 
the  grants  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
elementary  le\el,  and  not  at  the  secondary 
level.  This  is  an  area  where  surely  additional 
i'ssistance  might  be  made  available,  if 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  presently  con- 
stituted system  can,  in  fact,  come  about. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  we  have  a 
cvommittee  on  the  aims  and  objectives  of  edu- 
cation, and  we  know  that  there  are  many 
groups  in  the  province  of  Ontario  who  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  right  to  a  separate 
education  at  the  secondaiy  level,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Hall  and  his  experts  who  are  advising 
him,  would  surely  be  in  a  position  to  extend 
further  advice  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
particularly  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

I  recommend  to  him  that  if  this  is  not 
already  a  subject  of  concern  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  education  in  Ontario,  which 
must  surely  encompass  private  education  as 
well  as  pul:)lic  education,  the  Minister  might 
vei-y  well  add  to  the  terms  of  reference,  this 
matter  of  vital  and  growing  concern. 

I  well  remember  that  the  most  recent  Royal 
commission  on  education,  that  published  its 
report  in  1950,  had  definite  recommendations 
on  the  assistance  of  separate  education,  as  it 
was  known  in  those  times.  Certain  actions 
have  been  taken  in  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  1950,  but  we  find  that  the  prob- 
lem is  still  largely  unresolved. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  could,  particularly 
in  the  provision  of  textbooks  for  students  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  look  into  the  pos- 
sil^ility,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hall  and  his  com- 
mittee could  examine  the  feasibility,  of  this 
proposal,  whereby  for  the  textbooks  that  are 
defined   as   fitting  and  proper   and   useful   in 


the  jurisdiction  of  Ontario  by  the  department 
itself,  that  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  these 
textbooks  for  the  students,  wherever  they 
may  attend,  would  be  one  reasonable  accom- 
modation. 

Further  to  this,  it  might  well  be  that  the 
Hall  committee  could  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  some  assistance  with  the 
growing  problems  of  transportation.  This  has 
l.ecome  a  facet  of  public  education,  of  grow- 
ing importance,  and  certainly  great  expense. 
I  Vv'ould  like  to  raise  the  matter  at  this  time 
Ijecause  certainly  many  constituents  of  all  of 
us  as  members  of  the  House,  and  certainly 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  developing 
education  system  as  we  know  it,  have  deep, 
abiding  and  growing  concern  that  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  should  have  all  the  pro- 
fessional advice  that  we  can  possibly  get. 

I  know  it  is  a  matter  that  is  of  some 
political  delicacy,  and  believe  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  Minister  when  he  has 
said,  time  and  again,  as  have  we  all,  that  if 
this  matter  can  be  under  review  so  there 
is  never  a  situation  when  we  say,  "This  is  the 
end  of  the  line  and  further  than  this  the 
taxpayers  cannot  go",  that  we  are  retaining 
the  flexibility  that  any  government  must  have 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  as  it  arises,  and 
as  our  community  changes. 

The  bilingual  schools  that  have  already 
been  discussed  in  the  House  are  certainly  a 
further  matter  of  concern.  I  think  that  all  hon. 
members  would  agree  that  wherever  there  is 
a  community,  and  in  this  province  there  are 
many  French  communities,  where  the  young 
people  have  as  their  first  language,  the 
French  language  and  the  French  culture,  they 
should  have  access  to  education  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level  as  well,  of  a  bi- 
lingual nature. 

The  instruction  would  then  be  in  a  lan- 
guage which  is  familiar  and  adaptable  to 
them,  but  they  as  graduates  would  have 
the  advantages  of  both  languages  and  the 
facilities  in  both  languages  that  really  all  of 
us  as  citizens  of  the  province  should  be 
striving  for. 

I  know  the  Minister  has  referred  to  this 
problem  before  now.  It  is  true  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  three  or  four  lan- 
guages, three  I  believe,  that  can  be  taught 
in  the  French  language-en  Frangaise-four 
the  Minister  is  indicating— at  the  secondary 
level,  but  surely  it  is  possible  to  extend  the 
system  so  that  in  the  truly  French  com- 
munities in  the  province  of  Ontario,  bilingual 
schools    become    a    reality    and    schools    that 
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would  be  sources  of  excellence  in  education, 
of  teachers,  of  the  French  and  other  lan- 
j^uages,  whose  facilities  we  can  use  in  other 
parts  of  the  province. 

The  hon.  member  for  Halton  (Mr.  Kerr) 
interjected  a  moment  ago,  and  I  would  say 
to  him  that  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  with 
me  that  equality  of  opportunity  in  education 
is  something  of  real  concern,  and  is  a 
matter  that  surely  the  Minister  of  Education 
is  prepared  to  deal  with  in  the  way  that  I 
have  suggested. 

I  mentioned,  a  few  moments  ago,  the  im- 
portance of  the  provision  of  textbooks  under 
the  programme  that  has  come  into  being  in 
the  last  four  years.  It  was  not  long  ago  when, 
every  September,  we  were  subjected  to  a  bar- 
rage of  criticism  about  the  high  cost  of  the 
provision  of  new  textbooks,  year  by  year,  for 
the  changing  curriculum  and  the  broad  re- 
quirements of  the  school  system. 

We  do  not  hear  too  much  about  that  any 
more  since  the  taxpayers  have  taken  over,  in 
general,  the  responsibility  of  providing  these 
textbooks  at  almost  all  levels  of  public  edu- 
cation. I  raised  the  matter  last  year  that  it  is 
very  diflBcult  to  find  in  the  estimates  that  the 
Minister  has  presently  before  us,  precisely 
what  the  public  involvement  is  in  the  provi- 
sion of  textbooks  and  how  this  is  growing 
year  by  year. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that 
although  the  letter  I  read  a  few  moments 
ago  was  critical  of  the  lack  of  reference  book 
facilities  at  the  local  school  level,  much  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  libraries.  The 
changes  in  the  statute  last  year,  provided 
funds  that  will  really  allow  the  library  system 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels, 
and  the  community  in  general,  to  be  im- 
proved in  a  very  efficient  and  rapid  way. 

I  think  it  is  time,  in  reference  to  textbooks, 
that  we  should  take  a  new  approach.  The 
teachers'  professional  organizations— at  least 
the  individuals  involved  in  these  organiza- 
tions—have frequently  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility, sir,  and  the  rewards  of  preparing  the 
textbooks  that  are  used  in  the  system  in  this 
province,  and  it  is  true  that  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions many  textbooks  written  and  published 
here  have  been  authorized  for  use. 

I  believe  rather  than  the  provision  of  funds 
to  put  an  individual  textbook  on  each  subject 
in  the  hands  of  each  student,  we  ought  to 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  a  library 
as  the  centre  of  education  in  each  one  of  our 
schools.  I  beheve  further  that  the  teachers' 
professional  organizations  could  be  prevailed 


upon  to  assist  the  curriculum  committees— 
and  the  Minister  has  a  lot  of  them,  I  know- 
in  providing  yearly  study  guides  which 
should,  in  no  way,  be  a  substitute  for  a  text- 
book. 

I  believe,  too,  often  teachers  and  the  stu- 
dents themseKes  rely  on  one  approach  in  a 
textbook  whereby  the  funds  we  are  providing 
could  give  them  a  much  broader  aspect  of 
many  subjects  in  history  and  science  and  in 
other  areas  and  train  them  at  the  same  time 
to  go  to  a  central  source,  whether  it  is  in  the 
school  or  in  the  community  and  take  advan- 
tage of  a  more  modem  educational  experience, 

I  believe  that  the  libraries  themselves,  in- 
stead of  being  just  one  room  set  aside  with 
book  shelves,  are  in  the  future  going  to 
assume  the  proportions,  at  least  the  financial 
proportions,  of  double  gymnasia.  They  are 
going  to  be  centres  with  not  only  books,  but 
with  film  strips  and  language  laboratories, 
and,  as  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  indivi- 
dual student,  and  as  a  new  approach  to  edu- 
cation itself  becomes  a  reality  in  more  than 
just  the  experimental  centres,  this  area  for  the 
provision  of  textbooks  is  going  to  have  to  be 
revamped  entirely. 

I  hope  the  Minister  is  prepared  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  matter  and  work  with  the  profes- 
sional organizations  which  must,  of  course,  be 
completely  and  continuously  involved  in  these 
matters, 

I  know  that  his  concern  for  changes  in  the 
education  system  have  been  expressed  pub- 
licly on  many  occasions  but  this  is  one  area 
where  the  real  change  in  education  is  coming 
about  and  perhaps  we  are  retarding  it  with 
our  present  textbook  policy. 

A  few  days  ago  during  the  discussions  of 
the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  ( Mr.  Brunelle ) ,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  junior  ranger  programme.  In 
rising  to  the  defence  of  the  programme  at  that 
time,  I  made  it  clear  that  during  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education,  I  wanted  to 
make  a  proposal  again  that  the  Minister  will 
eventually  accept,  I  am  sure— and  he  had 
better  get  at  it  because  his  time  is  limited  in 
this  connection— that  we  should  provide  for 
the  students  of  this  province  not  just  an 
employment  service,  but  an  opportunity  for 
experience  in  community  affairs  that  would 
also  assist  in  the  financing  of  their  education. 

This,  of  course,  would  apply  for  the  stu- 
dents in  the  senior  grades  of  secondary 
schools   and   obviously  at  the  post-secondary 
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level  as  well,  but  I  want  to  raise  it  at  this  time 
so  that  the  Minister  can  make  his  comments 
again. 

I  believe,  really  that  the  programme  that 
the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  administers 
is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  a  programme  where- 
by young  people  get  a  chance  when  they 
reach  a  certain  age— 16  to  17— to  go  away 
from  home,  have  an  opportunity  to  work  hard, 
be  paid  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  for 
their  ejfforts  and  to  be  trained  in  an  area  of 
public  service  that  is  of  increasing  importance. 

The  fact  that  many  of  them  go  on  to  take 
up  forest  careers  is,  I  think,  very  significant 
and  it  is  time  that  the  government  had  an 
overall  programme,  with  the  cooperation  of 
many  Ministers,  that  should  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

I  would  think  that  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  could  be  joined  by  the 
Minister  responsible  for  our  conservation  pro- 
grammes and  for  recreation  programmes  in 
general,  to  involve  a  good  many  people  in 
outdoor  activities  in  very  general  conservation 
work. 

As  far  as  science  is  concerned,  the  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme),  Ontario  Hydro, 
the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  and 
those  Ministries  which  carry  out  surveys 
and  which  employ  aircraft  as  well,  could 
offer  a  coordinated  series  of  jobs  that  would 
be  very  attractive  and  useful  to  science 
students  in  the  furtherance  of  their  careers. 
It  is  obvious  that  more  and  more  of  our 
graduates  are  taking  up  careers  in  the  public 
service  at  many  levels  and  in  this  way  they 
would  have  a  taste  of  public  service  before 
their  determination  is  made  as  to  their  final 
vocation  and  career. 

In  the  broad  areas  involving  social  work  in 
general,  teaching,  working  with  our  Indians 
on  and  oflF  reservations,  the  responsibilities 
of  lay  people  in  our  Ontario  hospitals  and 
Ontario  hospital  schools,  could  very  well 
occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  young 
people  at  the  senior  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  levels.  With  the  trimester  system 
coming  into  some  more  general  use  in  the 
university  system,  there  will  always  be  a 
pool  of  young  people  who  will  be  ready  and 
very  anxious  to  take  on  lucrative  employ- 
ment and  in  many  cases  I  would  think  that 
the  private  sector  could  be  brought  into  this 
area,  even  if  the  government  were  to  give 
some  subsidy  and  assistance  for  the  employ- 
ment of  students. 

This  is  a  matter,  of  I  do  not  suppose  grave 
concern,  but  it  is  a  project  that  the  Minister 
might  very  well  expand  for  the   usefulness 


not   only  of  the  young  people,  but  of  the 
community  at  large. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  is  asking  us 
to  approve  the  expenditure  of  $675  million 
in  support  of  the  programme  in  this  part  of 
the  estimate.  We  are  concerned,  as  are  all  the 
citizens  of  the  province,  that  reform  of  the 
taxation  system  in  the  support  of  education  be 
a  paramount  change  in  the  policy  of  this 
government  or  the  government  that  succeeds 
it  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  lack  of  excel- 
lence in  the  system.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  provision  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

All  of  these  are  matters  that  offer  the 
greatest  challenge  to  the  government  pre- 
sently in  office  and  will  be  a  great  challenge 
to  its  successor.  I  believe  that  even  though 
the  department  has  undergone  considerable 
shaking  up  in  the  last  two  years,  rigidity 
settles  in  very  rapidly  and  the  hardening  of 
the  arteries  of  the  various  branches  is  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  equality  of  opportunity  across  the 
province  that  I  have  been  discussing  with 
you  this  afternoon  and  in  my  remarks  last 
week. 

I  have  recounted  to  you,  sir,  certain  areas 
in  which  we  are  critical  of  the  present 
administration  and  further  positive  proposals 
that  I  believe  would  be  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  of  the  Minister  and  his  depart- 
ment and  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  expanding  work  of  education.  But  I 
believe  that  our  system  has  become  enormous, 
impersonal  and  to  a  great  degree,  inflexible. 
It  must  be  reformed  to  accommodate  the 
individual  talents  of  our  children;  the 
assembly  line  education,  no  matter  how 
smoothly  it  appears  to  run,  has  no  part  in 
this  modern,  rapidly  changing  world.  There 
are  areas  that  the  Minister  himself  has  re- 
ferred to  in  his  official  report  that  was  pub- 
lished some  weeks  ago,  and  in  his  remarks 
made  a  week  ago,  that  have  left  many  ques- 
tions hanging  awaiting  an  answer. 

We  learn,  of  course,  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  that  the  number  of  students  presently 
in  the  grade  13  level  of  our  system  has 
dropped  rather  dramatically  just  over  the  past 
year.  We  will  be  referring  to  this  in  detail 
when  the  Minister  has  an  opportunity  to 
answer  directly  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
you  would  be  interested  that  the  student 
population  at  the  grade  13  level  for  the  past 
four  years  from  1963  has  been  as  follows: 
1963,  26,262;  1964,  32,770;  1965,  37,692; 
and  1967,  35,007.    A  rather  dramatic  drop. 
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This  is  even  more  dramatic  when  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  Minister  in  his 
planning  was  attempting  to  accommodate 
41,000  students  at  the  grade  12  level  and 
that  part  of  that  group  of  students  who  would 
normally  be  expected  to  go  on  to  post- 
secondary  education.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  change  here,  a  change  that  I 
submit  has  surprised  the  Minister  and  his 
advisers  both  in  his  Department  of  Education 
and  the  other  department  that  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing later,  that  of  University  Affairs. 

There  are  great  changes  taking  place  in 
the  response  of  the  student  body  of  this 
province  to  the  streaming  system  and  to  the 
availability  of  certain  programmes.  This  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern.  It  is  a  matter  that 
in  this  day  and  age  must  surely  be  predict- 
able. We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  to 
assist  the  Minister  in  making  these  pre- 
dictions. He  has  a  staff  that  we  would  all 
agree  is  of  excellence,  whether  or  not  that 
adjective  would  apply  to  the  system  in 
general.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  a  real 
doubt  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  changes  that  the  Minister  himself  has 
made  in  the  past  two  years  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  department. 

So,  we  are  concerned  with  the  continuing 
response  of  this  department  to  the  growing 
problems  of  education.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  response  of  this  government  to  the 
problems  of  financing  of  education. 

The  Minister  himself  was  reported  as  say- 
ing last  week  that  the  provision  of  fairness 
in  education  financing  to  the  extent  of  80  per 
cent  assumption  by  the  province  was  a 
possibility.  This  was  not  elaborated  by  the 
report  that  I  read,  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  his 
remarks  that  we  will  be  listening  to  some 
time  today  and  tomorrow,  we  will  have  the 
advantage  of  his  views  in  these  matters. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make 
the  assurance  to  you  and  to  the  House  that 
I  have  made  in  the  past  four  years— that 
we,  as  Liberals,  consider  The  Department  of 
Education  without  doubt  the  most  important 
responsibility  of  this  government.  We  are 
prepared  to  discuss  the  problems  as  reason- 
ably and  as  knowledgeably  as  we  can.  We 
are  prepared  to  suport  the  government  in 
their  reasonable  financial  requirements.  All 
of  us,  as  parents  and  responsible  citizens,  are 
prepared  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  move  the 
education  system  of  this  province  from  where 
it  is  now  up  to  the  area  where  it  can  be 
properly  designated  as  excellent. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  the  fray 


from  this  vantage  point.  I  need  not  indulge 
in  too  many  preliminaries,  because  many  of 
the  Minister's  opening  observations  can  be 
properly  incorporated  into  the  body  of  my 
remarks.  I  merely  have  these  points  to  allude 
to  at  the  outset. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Minister, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  the 
reading  of  his  lead-off  is  perhaps  more 
sonorous  than  it  is  inspiring,  it  is  a  con- 
comitant of  the  Minister's  function  which  we 
have  grown  to  accept  in  this  House.  One 
would  wish  that  the  lead-off  contained  some 
annotated  definition  of  education,  sir,  some 
annotated  contribution  to  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem, some  comment  on  the  quality  of  school- 
ing, some  very  real  contribution  to  stimulate 
the  debates  hereafter,  rather  than  the  some- 
what tedious  recitation  of  departmental 
doings. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  one  can  perhaps 
understand  it.  Let  me  say,  on  behalf  of  this 
party,  at  any  rate,  that  we  are  not  really 
dissatisfied  with  the  estimate  procedure.  It 
may  be  that  things  can  also  be  scrutinized 
by  committees,  but  it  is  also  true,  surely,  that 
we  subject  matters  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
to  very  careful  analysis  and  investigation  dur- 
ing the  course  of  any  departmental  discussion. 

There  was  one  aspect  of  the  Minister's 
remarks  which  worried  him  greatly.  That 
was  the  aspect,  of  course,  of  educational 
finance,  to  which  I  will  refer  later  again. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  real  sore  spot  for 
this  government.  They  are  terribly  and 
embarrassingly  uncomfortable  about  it.  There 
was  some  considerable  dropping  of  the  guard 
last  week,  I  thought,  as  they  collapsed  into 
their  seats,  defenceless  in  the  face  of  some 
of  the  points  that  were  made. 

The  Minister  is  especially  sensitive  in  this 
area,  I  think,  because  the  Minister  is  a  man 
who  does  not  hke  any  ripples  on  his  educa- 
tional stream.  He  is  a  man  who  does  not 
countenance  any  aggravating  ingredient.  And 
so,  he  said  at  one  point  in  his  estimate  lead- 
off,  and  I  quote  him: 

But  with  the  levelling  off  of  the  birth 
rate,  within  a  very  few  years  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  coming  to  the  place  where  we  can 
live  within  the  capital  investment  we  have 
already  made  in  schools. 

By  that  tender  little  phrase  inserted  into  his 
estimates  he  hoped  to  convey  to  the  public 
at  large  that,  somehow,  the  throttling  effect 
of  school  taxes  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  be  allayed  or  reduced  and  that  the 
government  was  not  as  responsible  in  the 
future  as  they  were  in  the  present. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  an  unfortunate 
delusion  to  perpetrate  on  the  pubhc  in  two 
ways.  It  was  unfortunate  both  in  present 
terms,  because  in  present  terms  it  is  the 
immediate  municipal  tax  bill  which  people 
have  to  pay,  not  some  hoped-for  relief  in 
decades  ahead.  It  is  also  a  cruel  kind  of 
delusion  in  terms  of  what  education  will 
mean  in  this  society  in  the  next  several  years. 
Because  if,  in  fact,  there  is  to  be  the  levelling 
off  process  the  Minister  describes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, then  it  can  only  mean  that  we  are  about 
to  abandon  an  open  ended  definition  of  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  the  field  of  adult  edu- 
cation and  in  the  opening  of  resources  and 
facilities  beyond  the  structured  environment 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  in  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary, community  college  and  universit>' 
years.  Beyond  that  nothing  will  obtain,  be- 
cause somehow  there  will  be  a  pulling  back. 

That,  of  course,  is  both  an  inadequate  and 
misleading  construction  to  put  on  education 
and  not  one  with  which  the  Minister  would 
wish  to  be  associated.  The  fact  is  that  the 
rate  of  increase  will  inevitably  continue. 
The  question  must  therefore  be  answered, 
how  do  we  reorder  our  municipal  financing 
so  as  to  solve  the  desperate  crisis  which 
property  owners  presently  find  themselves  in? 

There  has  not  yet  been  a  substantive 
answer  to  that  question  from  this  government 
on  any  occasion.  All  there  has  been  is  the 
friendly  charade  of  waiting  for  Lancelot.  A 
farce  in  three  acts  which  continues  in  per- 
petuity and  knows  no  end.  From  the  Minis- 
ter then,  there  has  been  nothing  really  to 
assuage  the  concerns  of  the  population  at 
large. 

From  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  if  I 
may  say  to  him  with  kindness,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  again  been  that  footwork  for  which 
he  is  becoming  renowned.  One  sees  here,  if 
I  may  say,  a  combination  of  Fred  Astaire 
and  Gene  Kelly  that  leaves  the  Legislature 
breathless,  and  it  has  taken  place  over  the 
last  three  or  four  months. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  percentage  figures- 
first  100  per  cent,  then  80  per  cent.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  time  period— one  year,  four 
years,  five  years.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
sources— even  in  his  speech  last  week  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  suggested  that 
perhaps,  perhaps  the  idea  of  resource  taxa- 
tion was  worth  pursuing,  but  there  was  really 
no  kind  of  concrete  commitment.  He  allowed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that,  perhaps,  reading  from  a 
Toronto  Star  editorial,  the  personal  income 
tax  formula  was  an  interesting  mechanism, 
but  again  there  was  in  fact  no  commitment 
of   any  kind.     He   ended  up,   having  toyed 


with  all  the  alternatives,  by  saying,  and  I 
have  the  Hansard  with  me— I  admit  it  is  not 
the  printed  Hansard  but  it  is  the  Hansards 
so  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  as  far  as  the 
tax  system  of  this  province  is  concerned,  its 
expansion  itself  will  accommodate,  in  the 
next  four  years,  the  takeover  of  the  cost  of 
education  to  an  average  of  80  per  cent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  four  years 
that  lie  ahead,  we  will  increase  our  income 
at  the  provincial  level  without  changing  the 
tax  base  at  all  by  approximately  $1  billion 
and  thus,  to  quote  the  member  fairly,  I  think, 
"finance  the  increased  costs  of  education  and 
take  the  burden  off  the  homeowners". 

Just  by  way  of  interest,  Mr.  Chairman— 
and  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time 
with  this— we  looked  into  the  actual  figures 
involved  and  found  the  following.  I  know 
they  will  interest  the  Minister  of  Education. 

First,  of  course,  what  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  did  not  say  was  that  the  $250,000 
increase  that  he  expects  each  year  was  facili- 
tated this  year  by  $100  million  of  tax 
increase.  As  I  recall,  it  was  four  points  on 
the  income  tax  and  a  point  on  the  corpora- 
tion tax. 

What  he  also  did  not  do  was  to  take  into 
account  the  annual  increase  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  cost  of  education.  Let  me 
quickly  put  the  figures  on  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  they  are  rather  interesting. 

To  reach  the  total  cost  in  the  time  re- 
quired—that is  the  80  per  cent  figure  which 
was  given— we  would  need  an  additional 
$352  million  and  each  additional  percentage 
taken  over  by  the  province  costs  $10  million. 

To  take  over  the  additional  costs  in  four 
years,  as  proposed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  would  require  an  increased 
assumption  of  8.75  percentage  points  each 
year,  plus  the  cost  increases.  Now  if  we 
assume  a  10  per  cent  growth  in  costs,  includ- 
ing price  increases,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  total 
school  costs  in  Ontario  rose  by  10.4  per  cent 
in  1964  and  1965  and  12.6  per  cent  in 
1965-1966,  so  that  an  average  of  ten  per  cent 
is  therefore  valid,  we  find  the  following.  In 
the  first  year,  we  would  need  an  increase  of 
$142  million.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimated 
revenue  growth,  the  gross  provincial  product 
in  that  first  year,  is  $159  million. 

In  the  second  year,  we  would  need  $166 
million.  The  increase  in  the  gross  provincial 
product  is  $178  million. 

In  the  third  year  we  would  need  $193 
million.  The  increase  in  the  gross  provincial 
product  is  $202  million. 
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In  the  fourth  year  we  would  need  $224 
million,  the  increase  in  the  gross  provincial 
product  is  $229  million. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Liberal  Party  truly  intends  to  finance  the 
increases  in  education  costs  up  to  an  aver- 
age of  80  per  cent  across  the  province  on 
even  the  most  conservative  estimates,  they 
would  leave  themselves  over  the  next  four 
years,  from  within  $5  million  at  one  end  of 
the  scale,  and  $17  million  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  to  finance  all  the  other  provincial 
programmes  in  the  province  of  Ontario;  if  one 
assumes  that  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion said  was  correct,  that  they  intend  to 
finance  it  purely  out  of  the  increase  in  the 
gross  provincial  product. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  May  I 
just  ask  a  question?  The  hon,  member  cited 
certain  figures  as  a  forecast,  an  increased 
gross  provincial  product,  but  did  he  mean 
gross  provincial  revenue? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Pardon? 

Mr.  White:  Do  you  mean  gross  provincial 
revenue?    You  said  gross  provincial  product. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  will  give  you  the  gross 
provincial— the  assumptions  are  that  the  gross 
provincial  product  growth  is  7.5  per  cent, 
including  price  increase  of  two  per  cent  per 
annum.  That  is  the  economic  council  of 
Canada's  assumed  rate  of  growth  in  the 
first  annual  review. 

Mr.  White:  Assuming  the  NDP  do  not  get 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  A  lot  faster  if 
the  NDP  get  in. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Seven  to  nine  per  cent- 
Mr.    R.    M.    Whicher   (Bruce):    What    hap- 
pened in  Alberta  yesterday? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Extreme  reaction  won,  no 
doubt  that  makes  you  happy! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Free  enterprise  came  ahead. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Toryism  came  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
that  the  member  for  London  South  has 
already  moved  to  the  point  where  he  is  mak- 


ing such  assumptions  and  we  accept  that  as 
part  of  this  debate. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  point  is  very  simple.  If 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  to  pose  it 
that  he  can  finance  the  cost  up  to  80  per  cent 
on  the  average  from  the  increase  in  the  gross 
provincial  product,  then  what  he  is  in  fact 
advocating  is  a  freeze  on  every  other  pro- 
gramme outside  of  education  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  a  very  neat  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  rise  on  a  point  of  order  in  this  matter 
so  that  the  hon.  member  will  not  further  mis- 
lead the  people  of  Ontario?  He  of  course  is 
reading  from  my  remarks  last  week  and  those 
of  you  who  were  present  know— 

An  hon.  member:  Are  not  they  valid? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —that  the  barracking  and  inter- 
jections made  it  practically  impossible  to  con- 
tinue, and  he  being  a  fair  man  will  relate 
what  I  said  at  that  time  with  what  was  said 
during  the  debate  previously  on  the  Budget. 
We  say  that  we  as  Liberals  were  prepared  to 
make  all  of  the  decisions,  difficult  and  other- 
wise, that  would  finance  fairness  in  education 
across  this  province. 

And  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  whatever  party  has  the  responsibility  of 
government  at  this  time  next  year,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  make  those  difficult  decisions 
too. 

Mr.  White:  That  is  bold  policy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  sir.    It  has  been  stated  on 
the  record- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  am  reading  the  record  selec- 
tively, I  have  chosen  the  selection  which  most 
benefits  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  because 
it  is  the  first  time  in  this  House,  this  session, 
that  the  Liberal  Party  has  said  anything  con- 
crete- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —about  how  it  intends  to 
finance  educational  costs.  Anything  concrete. 
And  the  specious  nobility  of  this  kind  of  inter- 
vention that  we  will  all  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  courage  to  take  the  action— of  course 
we  will.    But  at  least  this  party— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  It  does  not  take  much  courage 
to  tax  International  Nickel. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —Mr.  Chairman,  has  indi- 
cated those  areas  of  taxation  which  we  intend 
to  derive  the  additional  moneys  from.  The 
government  has  said,  and  we  refuse  to  accept 
it  as  a  viable  argument,  but  at  least  the  gov- 
ernment has  said- 
Mr.  Nixon:  And  obviously  not  one  of  those 
you  list  can  provide  the  funds  needed. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  almost  as  exercised  today  as 
the  Minister  of  Education  was  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  not  exercised  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  govern- 
ment, although  we  refused  to  accept  it  as  a 
viable  premise,  has  said  they  will  do  some- 
thing but  must  wait  for  the  publication  of 
the  Smith  report.  The  only  party  that  has 
perpetuated  what  to  the  public  must  neces- 
sarily be  dishonest  and  a  misconstruction,  is 
the  Liberal  Party  in  this  Legislature  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  that. 

Even  in  his  speech  of  last  week,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  could  not  bring  himself  to 
indicate  which  areas  of  taxation  he  would 
apply  or  increase  in  order  to  finance  educa- 
tional costs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  would  be  irresponsible. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  All  he  suggested,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  that  it  would  come  out  of  the  gross 
provincial  product  and  as  one  can  see,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that,  in  fact,  would  stultify  all 
other  programmes  in  the  province  and  is  to 
be  treated  more  as  an  engaging  jest  surely, 
than  as  any  serious  piece  of  economic  analysis. 

Mr.  White:  The  member  for  Bracondale 
(Mr.  Ben)  might  have  a  policy. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  an  engaging  jest  has 
become  ever  more  characteristic  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  in  this  field. 

Mr.  White:  We  will  wait  for  the  member 
for  Bracondale  to  give  us  his  comments- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  did  not  want  to  hear 
when  we  told  you  before. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  will. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  purely  to  clarify 


a  point  and  I  am  interested  in  the  observa- 
tions being  made  very  much.  This  reference 
to  gross  provincial  product,  may  I  ask  the 
question  in  another  way,  the  one  that  was 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South?  Are  you  talking  about  revenue  accru- 
ing to  increases  in  the  gross  provincial 
product? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  that  clari- 
fies it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  All  right.  I  am  sorry.  Yes, 
that  is  exactly  what  I  am  saying.  It  still,  I 
trust,  meets  with  your  approval  in  terms  of 
my  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  it  did  not 
come  out  quite  that  way. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
main  body  of  my  remarks,  now  that  we  have 
had  that  small  diversion. 

We  in  this  party  would  very,  very  much 
like  to  engage  this  Minister  and  provoke  him 
if  possible  to  a  defence  of  the  system  which 
he  has  constructed  and  I  am  going  to  put 
things,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  remarks  in  an 
entirely  unequivocal  way. 

I  am  not  going  to  use  any  unnecessary  re- 
straints in  the  commentary,  but  I  propose, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  begin  with  the 
mythology. 

Expertly  designed  and  cultivated,  there  has 
developed  in  Ontario  an  hypnotic  state  about 
education  as  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Supposedly  moving  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
the  system  strives  for  ultimate  perfection. 
Dissent  is  safely  nurtured  and  contained  at 
the  Ontario  institute  for  studies  and  educa- 
tion—that was  a  very  effective  ruse— radical 
thought  is  allowed  to  those  civil  servants  who 
rock  the  boat  ever  so  gently. 

More  outspoken  opponents  are,  by  and 
large,  fettered,  isolated  or  absorbed  by  the 
establishment.  Nothing  is  more  humiliating 
for  the  critic  than  to  become  a  court  jester 
to  the  status  quo,  and  he  is  tolerated,  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  is  tolerated  with  such  genteel 
conservatism. 

The  guiding  genius,  I  would  not  dare  to 
say  malevolent,  behind  this  elaborate  scheme 
is  none  other  than  the  Minister  of  Education. 
I  bear  him  no  malice,  no  one  bears  him 
malice,  he  is  a  Minister  to  be  reckoned  with. 
He  is  duly  paid  homage  inside  the  Legis- 
lature and  out.  Not  since  Henry  VIII  or 
Louis  XIV  has  one  man  accumulated  such  a 
retinue      of      courtiers,      admirers,      fawning 
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journalists  and  a  positive  harem  of  psycho- 
paths. He  carries  it  off,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
such  regal  grace  and  aplomb  even  in  manners 
of  speech,  only  the  royal  "we"  is  used. 

The  Minister's  speeches  are  impeccable.  He 
always  includes  some  progressive  theme 
which,  however  vigorous  in  its  expression,  is 
calculated  not  to  offend.  He  invariably  refers 
to  some  important  innovation  without  ever 
insisting  that  it  be  extended  through  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  He  always  marshals  his 
statistical  array  designed  to  delude  or  to  dis- 
arm his  critics.  And  as  if,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
if  one  such  man  were  not  enough,  immedi- 
ately in  his  wake,  matching  word  for  word, 
phrase  for  phrase,  mannerism  for  mannerism, 
comes  his  ubiquitous  executive  assistant.  So 
much  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  so  that  a 
little  couplet  rings  in  every  hamlet  and  village 
in  the  land,  "Progress  will  save  us  with  West- 
cott  and  Davis". 

Significantly,  however,  something  has  gone 
wrong.  Albeit  the  learned  Hall  committee 
continues  to  sit  learnedly,  the  report  on 
teacher  education  has  not  yet  dropped  from 
sight,  grade  13  is  to  be  rescued  next  year, 
the  BBG  will  be  tackled  in  June  by  our  ETV 
advocates,  yet  with  all  there  is  a  great  stirring 
and  restlessness. 

Cracks  have  appeared  in  the  Minister's 
pedestal.  More  important,  they  are  not  the 
obvious  cracks,  Mr.  Chairman.  True,  and  I 
revert  now,  the  question  of  educational 
finance  is  uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  and 
why  not?  Seldom  can  any  government  have 
dealt  itself  so  fatal  a  blow  with  such  unerring 
skill. 

The  mood  of  the  electorate  is  hostile  in  the 
extreme,  they  see  government,  on  this  issue, 
as  irresolute  and  cowardly.  Weakness  tends 
to  corrupt,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  absolute  weak- 
ness corrupts  absolutely. 

But  the  Minister  of  Education,  I  suggest, 
is  doubly  culpable.  Not  only  is  he  part  of  the 
Cabinet's  conspiracy  to  defoliate  the  home- 
owner, he  has  also  allowed  education  to  be 
misinterpreted  and  defiled  in  the  raging  con- 
troversy.   For  that  is  what  has  happened. 

So  obsessed  has  everyone  become  over  the 
justified  question  of  money,  that  many  other 
aspects  of  education  have  almost  disappeared 
from  view.  Indeed,  even  the  Minister's  own 
performance  this  session  bears  witness  to  that 
fact  —  very  little  legislation  worthy  of  the 
name,  apart  from  financial  matters,  and  very 
few  pronouncements  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  which  reflect  on  other  aspects  of  educa- 
tional policy. 

What  is  more,  when  we  are  not  pre- 
occupied with  financial  affairs,  discussion  is 


further  deflected  by  talk  of  overcrowding, 
(juestions  of  school  design,  a  shantytown  with 
portables,  or  teacher  wage  demands.  They 
are  all  valid  and  compelling  matters.  They 
are  all  matters  about  which  the  government 
has  been  notoriously  delinquent.  They  will 
doubtless  occupy  an  important  period  of  time 
in  the  estimates.  However,  taken  together, 
they  all  serve  to  mask  yet  further  the  funda- 
mental issue  for  this  Minister,  namely,  the 
quality  of  education  in  Ontario. 

What  is  happening  to  any  given  child  in 
a  given  classroom,  at  a  given  stage  of  devel- 
opment; what  is  his  relationship  to  his 
teacher;  what  is  the  measure  of  competence 
of  that  teacher;  what  are  the  child's  relation- 
ships with  his  peers;  what  is  the  nature  of 
his  learning  process;  what  has  he  divined 
about  himself? 

These  are  the  kind  of  questions  which  this 
government  seems  seldom,  if  ever,  to  reflect 
upon,  and  that  is  the  Achilles'  heel  for  this 
Minister.  In  all  his  enviable  drafts  of  the 
departmental  repertoire  there  lies  no  analysis, 
no  critique,  no  overview  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  education.  We  are  left,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  an  opulent  fagade,  a  pretentious 
monolith  without  soul  and  without  relevance. 

The  Minister  presides  over  a  curiously 
banal  and  pedestrian  system.  That  system  is 
a  particular  tragedy  when  one  takes  stock 
of  its  toll  on  the  youth  of  today  and  measures 
it  against  the  obvious  waste  of  human 
potential. 

By  way  of  introductory  remarks,  I  should 
have  liked  to  offer  some  overall  appraisal 
of  this  system  as  a  whole,  but  that  is  patently 
impossible  given  hmitations  of  time.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  preliminary  views 
of  the  elementary  grades,  albeit  outraged 
views,  I  may  say  to  the  Minister.  The  rest 
we  shall  leave  for  appropriate  sub-estimates. 
However,  lest  this  postponement  be  taken 
lightly,  allow  me  to  indicate  some  of  the 
major  areas  and  contentions  which  our  party 
intends  to  pursue  over  the  next  several  days: 

1.  That  the  area  of  special  education  is 
virtually  hanging  on  the  ropes.  The  definition 
of  the  role  of  the  department  in  the  white 
paper  on  disturbed  children  amounts  to  a 
travesty.  Somewhere,  someone  did  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  in,  and  I  think  I  know 
which  one  of  his  colleagues  it  was. 

The  situation  for  children  with  perceptual 
handicaps  is  similarly  bleak.  The  programme, 
though  operating  and  proposed  for  culturally 
deprived  youngsters,  amounts  to  yet  a  further 
abdication.  I  was  saddened  by  the  Minister's 
observations  on  the  head  start  programme  in 
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the  United  States  and  the  suggestion  that  this 
would  necessitate,  or  help  to  necessitate,  yet 
another  year's  study  of  this  feature. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  head  start 
programme,  of  course,  is  to  view  it  as  an 
isolated  programme  without  recognizing  that 
it  operates  in  a  certain  social  environment 
which  must  also  be  changed  if  the  programme 
is  to  have  relevance.  If,  at  the  same  time,  gov- 
ernments puts  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor,  then  the  programme  for  the  culturally 
deprived  would  work. 

They  might  even  give  a  little  pocket  money 
to  the  students.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  spartan 
light  is  a  luxury  that  only  the  rich  can  afford, 
it  costs   the  poor  too   much   in  self  esteem. 

It  would  appear  that  disadvantaged  youth 
is  to  suffer  the  fate  of  nonconformity  in  gen- 
eral, a  menacing  hostile  system.  The  children 
will  adjust  or  bear  the  consequences.  If  they 
live  in  one  of  the  many  regions  where  no 
services  are  available,  they  will  not  even  be 
afforded  opportunity  for  adjustment. 

In  other  areas  where  developments  are 
more  sophisticated,  the  adjustments  will  often 
consist  of  transforming  lower  class  character 
into  wretched  middle  class  normalcy.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  social  class,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  ever 
present  and  must  also  be  explored. 

2.  That  the  high  school  screening  process 
is  scarred  in  theory  and  disfigured  in  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  it,  too,  is  rooted  in  class 
characteristics.  We  may  be  doing  permanent 
damage  to  large  numbers  of  youths  who  are 
locked  into  streams  by  a  faultless  appraisal  of 
work  and  capacity. 

3.  That  high  schools  cruelly  constrict  and 
inhibit  freedom  for  their  student  population. 
The  majority  of  such  schools  are  anti-demo- 
cratic in  conduct  and  contemptuous  of  most 
that  is  creative  and  liberating  in  the  adoles- 
cent spirit,  including  adolescent  emotions  and 
sexuality. 

They  function  so  as  to  repress  dissent  and 
those  who  drop  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  physically, 
or  in  Marshall  McLuhan's  phrase  as  "psychic 
dropouts",  are  branded  by  this  society  prima 
facie  as  offenders.  The  nature  of  the  present 
rebellion  in  the  school  is  worth  investigation, 
because  it  strikes  directly  at  the  malaise 
which  withers  and  corrupts  our  educational 
pretensions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  many  other 
members  of  this  House  I  am  sure,  I  watched, 
with  some  interest,  the  programme  "The 
Public  Eye",  on  Sunday  night  last,  during 
which  programme,  a  very  bizarre  but  repre- 


sentative interview  took  place  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  Leamington  high  school,  a  Mr.  Hume. 
I  got  from  the  programme  today,  the  tran- 
script, which  is  a  trifle  dim  and  difficult  to 
read,  but  lest  the  Minister  and  the  members  of 
the  House  have  missed  it,  I  want  to  read 
extracts  from  the  interview  with  Principal 
Hume  in  relation  to  these  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  high  schools: 

Mr.  Hume:  Now  maybe  the  public  may 
think  that  schools  are  democratic.  Well,  as 
far  as  the  operation  is  concerned,  they  are 
not  democratic.  In  order  to  get  efficiency  in 
a  school  system,  there  has  to  be  a  clear 
pattern  for  operation,  behaviour,  rules  and 
regulations,  then  there  is  not  time  for  a 
group  of  people  to  sit  down  and  to  thrash 
out  a  variety  of  ideas  and  to  come  up  with 
a  quick,  clear-cut,  efficient  policy. 

So  I  maintain  there  has  to  be  one  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  selected  because  of  his 
training,  because  of  his  importance  and 
experience,  because  of  his  drive  and  know- 
how,  that  is  put  in  charge  and  within 
reason.  Then,  his  philosophy  would  be 
interpreted  into  a  policy  which  would  be 
the  policy  of  operation  of  that  school.  Now 
I  believe  that  is  basic.  That  is  how  you  get 
an  efficient  school. 

And  then  the  principal  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  the  only  kind  of  organization  I  know, 
the  only  kind  I  ever  run.  My  teachers  stay 
with  me  and  they  like  the  protection  that 
I  give  them  and  I  do  protect  my  teachers. 
The  young  people  adjust  to  it,  98  per  cent 
of  them.  We  turn  out  a  product— 

I  repeat  that,  Mr.  Chairman: 

We  turn  out  a  product  to  pass  examina- 
tions, to  get  jobs  in  industry,  commercial 
and  technical.  You  cannot  beat  success,  and 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  this  has 
been  a  successful  school,  but  it  differs  I 
know,  it  differs. 

He  says  at  a  later  point: 

I  think  that  our  operation  would  be 
the  wish  of  practically  every  administration 
in  the  province. 

Heaven  help  us,  if  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  then  Principal  Hume  goes  on  to  say: 
Well,  it  is  not  the  desire  of  a  principal 
to  have  an  atmosphere  of  fear,  but  there 
has  to  be  someone  strong.  There  has  to  be 
what  you  might  call  a  "figurehead"  that 
stands  for  something,  that  will  impress 
upon  everyone  that  if  we  do  not  follow 
regulations  there  can  be  punishment.  Now 
to   that  extent,   of  course,   there   could   be 
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said  to  be  some  fear.   In  the  operation  of 
a  well-disciplined   school   these   things   are 
present. 
Then  the  interviewer  pointed  out  that  some- 
one  had   been   disciplined    for   long   hair,   to 
which  the  principal  replied: 

Well,   that   young   fellow    had   not    been 

doing   his   work    in    the    classrom.    He    has 

been  down  before.  It  has  been  a  little  bit 

of  a  problem  for  the  vice  principal  to  get 

him  to  see  what  is   expected  of  him  as  a 

student    of   this    school.    Now,    his    hair    is 

not  in  keeping,  not  quite  in  keeping  with 

the  standards  we  set  for  our  good,  young 

people.    If  he   is   in   trouble,   then   he   had 

better    present    himself    to    me    appearing 

right.    If   he   wants    some    sympathy   from 

me,  the  head  of  this  school,  as  to  whether 

he    can    continue    in    a    classroom,    he    has 

not   been    fulfilling   his   obligation. 

The    principal    goes    on    at    some    length    to 

point  out  that  hair  styles,  dress  styles,  attire 

styles    relate    directly    to    the    possibility    of 

winning   a    job    in    industry    and   to    winning 

favour  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever  there  were  a  cor- 
ruption of  a  kind  of  ethos  which  should  pre- 
vail in  our  school  system,  it  is  the  words  of 
the  principal  of  Leamington  on  the  pro- 
gramme, "The  Public  Eye".  In  fact,  it  sends 
shivers  up  and  down  the  spines  of  many 
educators,  but  it  is  in  large  respects,  typical 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  difference  is 
that  this  principal  was  rather  more  belhgerent 
and  rather  more  truculent  in  the  stating  of 
his  case  and  so,  in  a  moment  of  openness,  put 
it  on  nation-wide  television. 

But  back  to  the  points  I  wanted  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  entire  pattern  of  teacher 
preparation  in  Ontario  is  very  nearly  cata- 
strophic, and  the  first  to  recognize  it  and  to 
clamour  for  reform  are  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  department  appears  to  have  given 
up  the  battle.  In  this  field  of  teacher  educa- 
tion, nothing  short  of  a  wholesale  revolution 
will  suffice  and  we  need  not  labour  the  matter 
further  until  discussing  various  proposals  in 
the  estimates. 

5.  That  the  question  of  educational  tele- 
vision in  particular,  and  programmed  learn- 
ing in  general,  be  subject  to  much  more 
vigorous  scrutiny.  While  there  are  aspects  of 
such  media  development  that  excite  the  intel- 
lect, there  are  also  dangers  of  great  magni- 
tude. Technology,  I  am  sure  the  Minister  will 
agree,  is  largely  without  morahty,  and  tech- 
nique is  not  simply  to  be  embraced  on  the 
simplistic  assumption  that  since  it  is  possible, 


therefore  it  is  necessary;  motives  and  objec- 
tives are  rather  more  important. 

6.  That  community  colleges  continue  to 
lack  definition,  continue  to  be  disoriented, 
continue  to  develop  on  superficial  appraisals 
of  community  requirements  and  have  by  no 
means  achieved  an  open-ended  status. 

7.  That  all  of  education  in  Ontario  is  fa.st 
becoming  the  handmaiden  of  efficiency, 
utility,  productivity.  The  autonomous  func- 
tioning of  the  student's  mind,  the  exercise  by 
him  of  a  character  that  is  free,  charitable 
and  self-moving,  these  qualities  are  ver>' 
nearly  extinct. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Empire  club, 
the    Minister    is    reported    as    saying: 

True  education  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  skills  such  as  reading  and  mathe- 
matics, with  ability  to  solve  the  problems 
and  to  organize  and  cope  with  information. 

One  might  well  describe  a  computer  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms.  Not  for  this  depart- 
ment the  mystery  or  the  majesty  of  the 
learning  process.  I  suppose  the  Minister's 
expression  is  the  ultimate  refinement  of  the 
so-called  "pussycats".  We  will  deal  with  them 
at   another  time. 

Rather  more  crude  is  the  view  of  the 
principal  of  Leamington.  Painfully  revealing 
are  the  views  of  youngsters  in  that  programme 
the  other  night  where,  in  every  single  in- 
stance, the  interviewer  got  from  the  young- 
ster the  fact  that  education  was  designed  to 
develop   job   capacities. 

Now  where  does  this  distorted  focus  of 
education  as  apprenticeship  training  for  a 
branch  plant  economy  ultimately  lead?  I 
suggest  it  leads  directly  to  mis-education,  to 
socializing  youth  to  the  national  norms,  be 
they  jobs,  culture,  politics.  A  recent  issue  of 
the  periodical  "Continuous  Learning"  printed 
this  instructive  little  poem,  and  the  Minister 
may  appreciate  it.  It  is  called  "The  Unknown 
Citizen." 

He  was  found  by  the  Inireau  of  statistics 

to    be    one    against    whom    there    was    no 

official  complaint; 

He   worked  in   a  factory   and  never  got 

fired; 

His  union  reports  that  he  paid  his  dues 

and  our  social  psychology  workers  found 
That  he  was  popular  with  his  mates  and 

liked  to   drink; 

The  press  are  convinced  that  his  re- 
actions to  advertisements  were  normal; 
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Producers'  research  and  high  grade  hving 
declare  he  was  fully  sensible  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  instalment  plan; 

Our  researchers  into  public  opinion  are 
content  that  he  held  the  proper  opinions 
for  the  time  of  the  year; 

Our  teachers  report  that  he  never  inter- 
fered with  education: 

Was  he  free?  Was  he  happy?  The  ques- 
tion is  absurd, 

Had  anything  been  wrong,  we  should 
certainly  have  heard. 

Well,  that  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  most  distressing  aspect  of  our  educational 
edifice,  and  we  hope  to  return  to  it  in  the 
estimates.  But  back  to  my  particular  obser- 
vations for  today.  In  making  them,  I  readily 
admit  to  the  influence  and  views  of  others; 
there  will  be  much  more  plagiarism  than 
originality;  men  like  Friedenberg  and  Good- 
man and  A.  S.  Neill  and  John  Holt  have 
opened  wide  the  field.  New  educational 
journals  help  to  document  the  particulars, 
and  discussions  with  teachers  when  visiting 
schools  have  served  simply  to  flesh  out  the 
argument. 

On  March  29  of  this  year,  Mr.  Leonard 
Fraser,  Toronto  board  of  education,  wrote  as 
follows  in  the  Globe  and  Mail: 

The  entire  structure  of  our  educational 
system  is  so  blatantly  without  understand- 
ing, that  many  people  begin  to  question 
their  own  credibility  as  witnesses.  It  is 
without  understanding  because  it  under- 
estimates the  importance  of  education. 
This  is  the  underlying  difference  between 
the  schools  and  their  critics.  The  critics 
believe  that  education  is  important,  that 
our  children  deserve  the  best  and  that  the 
best  people  stay  out  of  school  systems. 
Many  administrators  recognize  this  but 
they  say  that  you  cannot  beat  the  system, 
and  they  are  right.  The  military  lock-step 
system  has  beaten  everybody.  It  is  with- 
out understanding,  because  it  undervalues 
children.  Those  few  who  have  been  pre- 
pared for  university  are  the  cream  and 
lower  income  children  who  fail  spelling 
in  grade  2,  the  dregs.  These  two  extremes 
have  been  receiving  some  attention  re- 
cently, but  this  should  not  keep  us  from 
seeing  the  major  disaster,  the  great  waste 
of  time  and  potential  of  the  vast  middle 
group  of  children. 

Packaging  children  in  a  classroom  may 
be  convenient  for  bookkeepers,  but  it  does 
not  belong  in  education.  Education  is  the 
only   undertaking   in   Ontario   which   con- 


sciously produces  misfits  as  finished 
products.  Our  schools  are  administered 
along  19th  century  factory  procedures  and 
for  the  most  part,  schooling  today  reflects 
19th  century  and  early  20th  century  indus- 
trial methods.  Most  schools  are  factories 
sectioned  off  in  a  graded  series  of  steps  in 
assembly  line  style,  and  there  are  the 
young,  row  by  row,  moving  along  grade 
by  grade,  and  learning  steps  numbered  1 
to  grade   13. 

It  is  not  that  education  today  is 
imperfect,  it  just  is  not  education. 

Two   months   earlier   in   January,  the   noted 

journalist,    June    Callwood,    was    writing    in 

Macleans: 

In  the  opinion  of  a  growing  number  of 
educators,  today's  schools  fail  to  educate; 
their  principal  effect  is  to  stun. 

She  went  on  to  assert: 

Children  have  been  swindled.  All  the 
millions  of  children  in  Canadian  schools 
are  compelled  to  endure  for  ten  years  an 
environment  that  has  no  respect  for  indi- 
vidual dignity,  privacy  or  rights,  no  use  for 
individuality,  no  compassion  for  misfits. 
Unless  the  student  is  strongly  supported 
at  home,  the  effect  of  the  school  is  to  lessen 
his  capacity  to  enjoy  and  develop.  The 
school  is  the  first  social  institution  he  en- 
counters after  his  babyhood  and  the  lesson 
he  learns  from  it  is  that  might  is  right,  that 
suspicion  and  tyranny  are  the  lot  of  man, 
that  he  and  the  occasional  superior  teacher 
he  encounters  are  powerless  to  right 
wrongs.  It  is  a  calamitous  beginning  for 
children  of  a  democracy  which  requires  a 
citizenry  of  thinking  spirited  people.  It 
is  however  excellent  indoctrination  for 
residents  of  a  police  state. 

I    am    reminded    finally,    Mr.    Chairman,    of 

Einstein's  observation: 

It  is  in  fact  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
that  the  modern  methods  of  instruction 
have  not  yet  entirely  strangled  the  holy 
curiosity  of  inquiry  for  this  delicate  little 
plant,  aside  from  stimulation,  stands  mainly 
in  need  of  freedom.  Without  this  it  goes 
to  wrack  and  ruin,  without  fail.  It  is  a 
very  grave  mistake  to  think  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  seeing  and  searching  can  be  pro- 
moted by  means  of  coercion  and  a  sense  of 
duty. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  use  those  quotes  at 
length  to  drive  home  to  the  Minister  that  he 
is  lord  over  a  fraudulent  system  and  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  attempt  to  take  the  wind 
out   of   Opposition   sails  by   alluding  in  his 
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lead-oflF  remarks  to  the  harsh  Critics  of  educa- 
tion who  would  dare  to  describe  the  process 
as  of  prison. 

It  is  reveahng,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
coercive  element  is  fastened  upon  by  every 
leading  critic.  Mr.  Eraser  referred  to  the 
military,  Mrs.  Callwood  talks  of  a  police 
state.  Dr.  Friedenberg  alludes  to  19th  cen- 
tury colonial  conditions.  Paul  Goodman 
speaks  of  a  concentration  camp  and  even  so 
kindly  a  figure  as  John  Holt,  in  his  magnifi- 
cent little  book,  "How  Children  Fail"  states 
that  children  are  subject  people,  school  for 
them  is  a  kind  of  jail. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself 
with  those  remarks.  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 
What  becomes  evident,  though  never  to  The 
Department  of  Education,  is  that  our  school 
system  is,  with  rare  exception,  pointless,  futile 
and  self-defeating.  No  language  is  sufficiently 
expressive  to  convey  the  damage  done  to  our 
children. 

Some  schools  within  the  public  system  are 
fighting  an  heroic  battle  against  the  stultify- 
ing process.  Some  individual  classroom 
teachers  bear  witness  to  the  invention  and 
resourcefulness  with  which  our  schools  might 
be  infused.  Some  private  experimental  schools 
reject  the  system  altogether  and  substitute 
a  style  and  content  which  are  trvily  exciting. 
But  the  basic  proposition  is  true  from  kinder- 
garten to  university,  although  there  are  subtle 
variations  along  the  way. 

At  the  level  of  adolescence,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  system  becomes  Machiavellian  in 
its  repressive  characteristics  —  repressive  of 
almost  all  that  is  autonomous,  free  and  con- 
troversial. At  the  primary  level,  with  which 
I  am  presently  concerned,  school  is  a  place 
where  children  are  afraid,  bored,  confused, 
and  learn  to  be  limited.  So  many  aspects  are 
out  of  kilter  that  it  is  only  possible  to  review 
certain  salient  features.  Let  me  take  some 
of  them  into  account. 

We  know  conclusively  that  grades  inhibit 
the  learning  process.  More  than  that,  they 
enforce  rigidity,  maintain  spurious  competi- 
tive values,  subject  children  to  intolerable 
pressures,  compartmentalize  knowledge  and 
arbitrarily  direct  vast  differences  in  ability 
into  a  Procrustean  lock-step  formula.  It  is 
by  now  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  repeat 
what  the  principal  of  Perth  avenue  public 
school  recently  said: 

It  is  preposterous  to  expect  all  students 

to    have    reached    the    same    level    in    all 

subjects  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Preposterous"  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
quite  congenial  to  the   Minister's   scheme   of 


things,  that  constitutes  95  per  cent  of  his  edu- 
cational apparatus.  It  is  rooted  in  a  philosophy 
so  perverse  as  to  tax  credulity. 

The  philosophy  goes  something  like  this. 
In  the  great  body  of  knowledge  there  are 
certain  elements  to  be  viewed  as  indispens- 
able, which  everyone  should  know.  The 
degree  to  which  a  child  can  be  considered 
educated  depends  on  the  amount  of  this 
knowledge  with  which  he  is  familiar.  The 
duty  of  the  schools  is  therefore  to  cram  as 
much  of  this  holy  writ  into  the  minds  of 
children  on  a  prearranged,  orderly,  annual 
graded  basis,  the  capacity  notwithstanding. 
That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  Minister's  view  from 
the  mount.  It  is  admittedly  indestructible. 
It  is  also  harmful  and  specious  nonsense.  The 
Minister  shakes  his  head.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  no  amount  of  lip  service  to 
nongraded  structures  will  change  the  basic 
pattern. 

You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  has 
devised  a  very  clever  stratagem  which,  by 
and  large,  has  gone  unnoticed.  Whenever 
he  is  challenged  on  such  matters,  he  shakes 
his  head,  or  he  pulls  from  his  sleeve  an 
experiment— an  experiment  in  downtown  free 
education,  or  an  experiment  with  immigrant 
children,  or  an  experiment  in  multigrading, 
where  children  pass  by  subjects  in  certain 
limited  situations,  or  an  experiment  in  the 
discovery  method,  or  teacher  sensitivity 
groups,  or  language  labs,  or  programmed 
learning,  what  have  you,  ad  infinitum. 

It  appears  to  bother  him  not  one  bit  that  the 
experiments  remain  isolated  and  incon- 
sequential in  terms  of  the  overall  picture. 
That  they  suffer  setbacks  for  lack  of  support 
and  money.  That  middle  management— the 
administrators,  inspectors  and  superintendents, 
the  scholar  monks,  as  they  have  been  dubbed 
—usually  fight  such  innovation  every  step  of 
the  way. 

The  department's  sole  response  is  an 
occasional  homily  of  encouragement  delivered 
at  some  safe  conference  in  some  safe  and 
friendly  setting.  The  department  should  be 
on  the  firing  line  promoting  radical  change  in 
every  commimity  in  the  province.  The  pity 
is  that  we  lose  so  much  time  and  change 
becomes  ever  more  difficult. 

If  every  member  of  this  Legislature  visited 
schools  like  Duke  of  York,  or  Gracefield,  or 
Main  Street,  or  Riverdale  Place,  the  present 
system  would  not  last  two  years.  Nor  should 
it.  I  think,  looking  across  at  the  Minister, 
I  see  a  copy  of  this  magazine  about  schools. 
That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  revolution  in 
education    that    I    am    talking   about.     I    am 
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very,  very  pleased  that  he  is  reading  it  with 
such  avid  and  intense  concentration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  reading  a  particular- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Back  to  the  salient  charac- 
teristics to  which  I  was  making  reference. 
Maybe  before  I  go  on,  I  might  make  refer- 
ence to  the  one  comment  in  the  Minister's 
lead-off  which  was,  perhaps,  more  depressing 
than  any  other.  He  said,  on  page  11,  that 
the  role  of  The  Department  of  Education  is 
increasingly  becoming  that  of  a  resource 
agency  and  consultant  to  schools  of  new 
techniques. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  very  nicely 
within  the  employment  centre,  productivity 
<jriented,  dehumanized  kind  of  educational 
system  which  we  are  developing.  It  is  not 
the  Mnd  of  concept  which  we  in  this  group 
would  like  to  promote— a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation which  is  on  the  firing  line,  out  in  the 
field,  hitting  home  at  these  areas  day  in  and 
day  out,  providing  the  money  and  the  re- 
sources and  the  personnel,  so  that  all  the 
damage  and  harm  that  was  being  done  to 
children  by  such  an  inadequate  educational 
structure  would  somehow  be  ameliorated  by 
the  position  taken  by  The  Department  of 
Education.  But  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  primarily  interested  in  policy,  alas. 
The  Department  of  Education  is  much  more 
interested  in  technique  and  in  mythology. 

We  know  equally,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
tests  and  year-end  examinations  and  com- 
petitive report  cards  and  cautious  promotion 
of  the  virtuous  are  inventions  of  humbug. 
More  than  that,  they  are  pernicious  and 
destructive  in  the  extreme.  Even  the  Minister, 
in  a  daring  moment— and  he  does  not  have 
many  daring  moments— called  the  whole  silly 
paraphernalia  unrealistic,  particularly  in  the 
primary  grades.  Like  all  his  Errol  Flynn 
swashbuckling  pronouncements,  nothing  much 
followed  that  initial  statement. 

That  also  is  in  character.  That  is  part  of 
the  stratagem  and  it  should  be  seen  as  a 
stratagem.  The  entire  test  examination  and 
marks  business,  Mr.  Chairman,  emerges  as 
some  extraordinary  hoax  in  which  everyone 
participates.  The  supposed  purpose  is  to 
allow  students,  teachers  and  schools  to 
develop  the  practice  that  children  know 
everything  they  are  supposed  to  know  when, 
in  fact,  they  know  only  a  minute  part  of  it, 
if  any  at  all.  Indeed,  it  has  become  a  sort 
of  game,  where  the  teacher  announces  test- 
ing well  in  advance  and  gives  broad  hints 
of   what   is   coming,   so   that   youngsters   will 


cram  with  the  fullness  of  time.  Permissible 
perhaps  in  university,  but  entirely  wrong  for 
those  of  five  to  12  years  of  age. 

What  is  the  concomitance  of  this  proce- 
dure? Here  we  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
primary  school  system,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
concomitance,  in  one  word,  is  fear.  Fear 
which  permeates  the  entire  primary  apparatus. 
Fear  of  failing.  Fear  of  being  held  back.  Fear 
of  being  labelled  stupid.  Fear  of  giving  the 
wrong  answer.  Fear  of  embarrassment.  Fear 
of  punishment.  Fear  of  offending  the  teacher. 
Fear  of  not  liking  the  teacher.  Even  in  the 
most  unobtrusive  of  classrooms  and  gentlest 
of  schools,  children  are  afraid  in  this  province 
and  this  department  ruled  over  by  this 
Minister. 

I  am  glad  to  have  evoked  some  comment. 

We  are  most  reluctant  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  strategies  which 
children  devise  to  conform,  and  to  please 
and  to  adapt,  to  ward  off  failure  at  all  costs, 
however  self-defeating  those  strategies  may 
be  for  the  children,  serve  to  divert  our  at- 
tention. And  anyway,  the  Minister  is  happy, 
the  department  is  happy,  and  all  is  well  with 
the  world. 

The  fact  that  when  an  Ontario  Department 
of  Education  inspector  surveyed  1,000  students 
in  special  vocational  and  occupational  classes, 
only  to  discover  that  500  of  them  had  failed 
grade  1,  seems  not  to  matter  at  all.  "No 
wonder  they  become  hostile  and  frustrated  be- 
fore we  meet  them  in  the  higher  grades",  the 
inspector  commented.  Well,  such  is  the 
measure  and  the  wages  of  fear,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  authority  put  it  very  succinctly,  and  if 
I  can  find  it,  which  I  probably  cannot,  I 
should  like  to  read  it  into  the  record: 

We  adults  destroy  most  of  the  intellectual 
and  creative  capacity  of  children  by  things 
we  do  to  them  or  make  them  do.  We  destroy 
this  capacity  above  all  by  making  them 
afraid,  afraid  of  not  doing  what  other  people 
want,  of  not  pleasing,  and  making  mis- 
takes, of  failing  or  being  wrong.  Thus  we 
make  them  afraid  to  gamble,  afraid  to  ex- 
periment, afraid  to  try  tlie  different  and 
unknown.  Even  when  we  do  not  create 
children's  fears  when  they  come  to  us  with 
fears  ready  made  and  built-in,  we  use  these 
fears  as  handles  to  manipulate  them  and 
get  them  to  do  what  we  want. 

We  destroy  the  love  of  learning  in  chil- 
dren by  encouraging  and  impelling  them  to 
work  for  petty  and  contemptible  rewards, 
gold  stars  or  papers  marked  100  and  tacked 
to    the    wall,    or    A's    in    report    cards,    or 
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honour  rolls,  or  deans'  lists  or  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  keys,  in  short  for  the  ignoble  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  they  are  better  than 
someone  else.  We  encourage  them  to  feel 
that  the  end  aim  of  all  they  do  in  school  is 
nothing  more  than  to  get  a  good  mark  on  a 
test  or  to  impress  someone  with  what  they 
seem  to  know. 

We  kill  not  only  their  curiosity  but  their 
feeling  that  it  is  a  good  and  admirable 
thing  to  be  curious  so  that  by  the  age  of 
ten  most  of  them  will  not  ask  questions  and 
will  show  a  good  deal  of  scorn  for  the  few 
who  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  leads  me  directly  to  the 
next  point.  We  now  know— observation  every- 
where confirms  it,  educators  repeat  it  ad 
nauseum  and  the  only  one  who  is  impervious 
to  it  is  the  Minister— that  the  innate  curiosity 
of  children  is  stifled  by  the  primary  school.  All 
the  inherent  wonder,  ingenuity  and  awe  re- 
treats, flags,  grinds  to  a  halt  in  our  primary 
school  children. 

Children  tend  to  embrace  life  and  devour  it. 
The  boredom  and  apathy  they  have,  that 
comes  with  school.  Virtually  every  school  in 
the  Ontario  system  is  presently  a  microcosm 
of  this  pattern,  not  for  us  the  efforts  at  the 
level  of  government  like  those  in  Quebec  and 
Saskatchewan  to  our  so-depressing  an  environ- 
ment. 

The  alternatives  which  are  implicit  in  what 
I  have  been  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  of 
course  being  followed  by  other  provinces,  and 
the  material  put  out  by  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  province  of  Quebec  on 
ungraded  schools  and  on  freedom  in  the 
learning  process  and  on  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment which  you  develop  for  children— indeed 
this  simple  little  brochure  called  "The  plan 
for  the  re-organization  of  instruction  in  Sas- 
katchewan schools"  shows  more  merit,  more 
creative  thinking,  more  sensitive  response  than 
anything  this  department  has  come  up  with 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

That  is  not  to  suggest  that  individual 
boards  are  not  coming  up  with  some  of  these 
responses,  but  the  department  has  decided  to 
abdicate  its  responsibihty  regardless  of  the 
effects  on  very  large  numbers  of  children. 

The  educational  straitjacketing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  at  times  subtle  but  at  times 
overt.  To  begin  with,  Ontario  still  believes 
in  the  right-answer  syndrome.  Any  member 
of  tlie  Legislature  can  visit  any  primary  school, 
other  than  the  experimental  schools  that  have 
been  mentioned,  at  any  moment  and  find  the 
right  answer  syndrome  in  evidence.  That  is 
the    cornerstone:    right    answers    in    a    world 


where  there  are  very  few  find  right  answers 
are  all  important.  The  teachers  demand  them. 
The  children  conform  to  them.  School  is  a 
sort  of  palace  for  right  answers,  and  the 
right  to  approach  the  throne  is  to  lay  as  many 
as  possible  at  the  feet  of  the  teacher  king. 
Schools  are  not  for  thinking,  they  are  for 
producing. 

How  in  heaven's  name  can  you  develop  the 
resourceful  human  qualities  if  we  build  school- 
ing around  some  artificial  right  of  correct 
answers?  Who  are  we  fooling?  Inevitably 
children  become  persuaded  that  school  to 
refer  to  what  has  been  said  by  others,  is  a 
place  where  you  follow  meaningless  pro- 
cedures to  get  meaningless  answers  to  mean- 
ingless questions.  In  the  programme  last 
Sunday  night  which  was  so  dead-on  and 
which  was  based  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Ontario  system,  one  of  the  teachers  inter- 
viewed had  these  observations: 

Most  of  the  time  the  children  are  simply 
eating  frustration.  They  are  trying  to  judge 
what  you  want,  what  you  want  to  hear, 
what  is  the  right  thing  to  say,  what  is 
going  to  make  an  impression  on  you,  how 
they  are  going  to  get  through  grade  8. 
Many  children  learn  very  quickly  how  to 
fit.  Many  of  the  clever  children.  They  find 
out  what  you  want  and  they  give  back  to 
you  what  you  want  and  they  never  ques- 
tion you,  they  never  rebel,  they  simply  slide 
through  the  system. 

I  hope  when  we  get  to  another  branch  and 
we  can  discuss  this  kind  of  perspective  in 
the  secondary  school— and  all  that  one  says 
about  primary  school  must  necessarily  be 
moderate  and  conciliatory  compared  to  what 
is  happening  to  the  adolescent  in  the  high 
school,  Mr.  Chainnan— maybe  when  we  get 
to  that  point  in  the  estimates  we  can  discuss 
exactly  what  conforming  to  this  system  really 
does  to  people  and  how  it  has  reduced  what 
might  have  been  a  refined  educational  ap- 
paratus into  a  travesty. 

Almost  everywhere  the  picture  still  re- 
mains the  same.  Formal  classrooms  with  rows 
of  desks.  Anxious  faces  viewing  teacher  and 
blackboard.  Rigid  schedules  for  particular 
subject  matter.  Curriculum  that  is  at  once 
baffling  and  over-structured.  The  omnipotent 
teacher  exacting  order  and  maintaining  dis- 
cipline, always  just,  always  rational,  always 
right,  and  it  is  all  so  pointless.  For  surely 
it  is  true,  surely  the  Minister  will  agree,  that 
only  the  knowledge  which  is  discovered  by 
children  for  themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  at  their  own  pace  to  fit  their 
own  concept  of  reality,  surely  that  is  the  only 
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knowledge    which   sticks    and    which    is    not 
quickly  or  ultimately  discarded. 

Now,  contrast  environments  if  you  will.  I 
want  to  read  into  the  record  for  the  interest 
of  some  of  the  members  some  contrasting 
environments.  They  have  been  produced  in 
many  journals  but  this  little  one,  this  maga- 
zine is  about  school,  and  as  the  Minister  knows, 
this  is  the  third  issue.  Contrast  this  kind  of 
thing  from  Naomi  Wahl  to  the  teaching  at 
the  Spadina  Road  school. 

Some  of  this  will  strike  members,  I  am 
sure,  as  bizarre,  but  I  want  to  read  it  in  as 
a  contrast  in  educational  environments: 

I  can  honestly  say  that  for  four  months 
I  did  nothing  and  I  fell  into  my  method 
of  teaching  those  kids  truly  by  accident. 
And  it  was  not  until  I  had  been  doing  this 
for  six  months  that  I  reahzed  that  I  had 
actually  hit  upon  the  best  way  of  teaching 
them. 

Suddenly,  after  Christmas,  I  looked  up 
and  realized  I  had  created  a  beautiful 
second  grade  monster,  15  of  them,  beautiful 
monsters,  and  I  had  done  it  by  doing 
nothing.  It  was  not  because  I  had  said,  "I 
am  just  going  to  let  them  be  free."  They 
had  to  be  free  because  I  just  abdicated. 

I  didn't  want  to  follow  a  curriculum  but 
I  had  had  very  little  teaching  experience 
with  children  that  age  and  I  didn't  have 
anything  to  replace  what  I  wanted  to  throw 
out.  If  somebody  had  asked  me,  "Well,  you 
don't  like  this  curriculum  but  what  are  you 
going  to  do  instead?",  I  couldn't  have  said 
anything  except,  "It's  a  terrible  curricu- 
lum and  I  am  not  using  it." 

I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  replace  the 
curriculum  I  wanted  to  throw  out  so  I 
panicked.  The  thing  that  I  was  afraid  of, 
the  thing  that  impresses  me  most  about 
kids,  really  young  kids,  is  how  naturally 
free  they  are.  There  is  nothing  these  kids 
should  be  afraid  of  or  are  afraid  of,  and 
the  thing  that  horrified  and  frightened  me 
more  than  anything  else  was  that  I  would 
damage  their  freedom,  make  them  afraid 
to  be  natural.  You  and  I  have  to  work 
hard  at  being  free  and  they  just  do  not. 
They  have  to  work  hard  not  to  be. 

Well,  up  until  Christmas,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  and  so  I  did  nothing.  So  the 
kids  took  over.  And  around  that  time  I  got 
sick  and  was  oflF  for  four  days  and  they  had 
to  replace  me.  I  was  out  from  Tuesday  to 
Friday  and  it  was  obviously  during  that 
week  that  my  class  didn't  exactly  lend  itself 
to  supply  teaching.  I  couldn't  teach  them 
arithmetic.     Since   then,   I   got  very  smart 


about  arithmetic.  I  discovered  a  kid  in  the 
class  who  was  a  genius  and  he  taught  us 
all  arithmetic,  including  me. 

Anyway,  the  supply  teacher  had  them  do 
a  lesson  in  arithmetic  and  their  perform- 
ance was  abominable.  She  took  their 
papers  with  her  to  the  principal  and  told 
her  everything.  She  was  very  upset  at  how 
they  had  behaved  with  her. 

The  principal  pointed  out  that  appar- 
ently the  supply  teacher  had  tried  for  two 
days  to  stick  to  the  schedule  and  each  time 
she  would  say,  "All  right,  now  it  is  time  for 
a  lesson,  so  get  your  nature  workbooks," 
and  some  kids  would,  and  some  kids  would 
get  something  else  and  she  would  say,  "It 
is  nature  workbook  time,  go  and  get  your 
nature  workbooks,"  and  the  kids  would 
reply,  "Oh,  well,  when  Mrs.  Wahl  is  here 
we  don't  have  to  do  nature  if  we  don't 
want  to.  Some  people  who  want  to  do 
nature,  do  nature,  and  people  who  don't 
want  to  do  nature,  don't  do  nature,  and 
that's  the  way  Mrs.  Wahl  does  it." 

And  when  the  principal  was  telling  me 
all  this,  I  was  saying  to  myself,  "That  is 
not  the  way  Mrs.  Wahl  does  it,  that  is  not 
the  way  the  kids  have  been  doing  it,"  and 
it  was  all  a  revelation  to  me  because  it  was 
all  so  accidental. 

The  reason  some  of  the  kids  would  do 
nature  and  others  would  do  something  else 
was  not  because  I  had  said,  which  is  what  I 
should  have  said,  "Do  what  you  want."  It 
was  because  I  had  not  said  anything. 

There  was  one  comment  that  I  will 
never  forget  and  that  determined  my  future 
in  that  classroom.  The  principal  said,  "If  I 
walked  into  that  classroom  I  would  not  be 
able  to  tell  which  one  was  the  teacher." 
And  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  had  acci- 
dentally created  the  most  beautiful  class- 
room imaginable,  when  you  walk  into  a 
classroom  and  you  cannot  find  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
interesting  remarks.  I  would  like  to  walk  into 
more  classrooms  where  you  cannot  find  the 
teacher.  There  are  such  schools,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Let  this  not  be  viewed  as  a  purely  ab- 
stract play  with  limited  teaching  situations. 
If  you  do  walk  into  Gracefield  public  school 
in  North  York,  or  if  you  do  walk  into  Duke 
of  York  public  school  in  downtown  Toronto, 
there  are  occasions— I  have  experienced  them, 
others  have  experienced  them— where  you 
cannot  tell  the  teacher  from  the  classroom, 
and  all  the  youngsters  are  involved  in  totally 
resourceful  activity  at  a  time  and  a  level  and 
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a  speed  they  can  absorb,  and  with  which  they 
feel  comfortable. 

The  noise  level  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  normal  classroom  structure,  but  one 
senses  that  there  is  general  learning  taking 
place  in  that  environment,  far  more  genuine 
than  the  over-structuring  that  we  have  fallen 
prey  to. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  A,  S. 
Neil— and  I  dare  not  read  some  extracts  from 
Neil,  because  members  of  this  Legislature 
would  probably  become  apoplectic— but  I 
am  reminded  of  part  of  Neil's  observations  in 
his  superb  little  book,  "Summerhill— His 
Experimental  School,"  and  he  says: 

The  school  that  has  no  self  government 
should  not  be  called  a  progressive  school. 
It  is  a  compromise  school.  You  cannot  have 
freedom  unless  children  feel  completely 
free  to  govern  their  own  social  life.  When 
there  is  a  boss  there  is  no  real  freedom. 
This  applies  even  more  to  the  benevolent 
boss  than  to  the  disciplinarian.  The  child 
of  spirit  can  rebel  against  the  hard  boss, 
but  the  soft  boss  merely  makes  the  child 
impotently  soft  and  unsure  of  his  real 
feelings. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last,  or  second 
last,  an  excerpt  from  Robert  Davis'  short 
description  of  his  visit  to  Gracefield,  in  North 
York.  He  went  into  the  grade  1  class,  and 
this  is  the  observation: 

Batman  words  and  cutouts  and  books 
peered  from  walls  and  flannel  boards  and 
children's  books  when  I  went  into  Kay's 
classroom  last  time  I  was  at  Gracefield. 
"I  intend  to  move  to  kindergarten  teaching 
next  year,"  she  said,  "and  I  have  a  private 
war  against  the  pretty  nature  world  of 
grade  1  and  kindergarten.  The  people  who 
design  kindergarten  courses  still  seem  to 
think  that  a  five  year  old's  world  should 
revolve  around  the  seasons  and  around 
shamrocks  in  March,  Valentines  in 
February,  witches  in  October  and  bunnies 
at  Easter,  and  of  course  it  does  not  at  all. 
I  have  two  Italian  boys  here  who  are 
learning  to  read  via  Batman  and  I  would 
not  have  it  any  other  way.  We  get  out  of 
the  class  as  much  as  possible  and  take 
pictures  and  kids  get  their  words  and 
sentences  and  stories  from  these  strips  and 
from  their  own  experiences.  Then  they 
make  up  flannel  board  stories  in  their  own 
books.  We  have  thrown  out  'Dick  and  Jane' 
except  as  references,  like  all  other  books 
are." 

In  Pat's  class  one  day,  I  sat  beside  a 
girl  making  a  plasticine  bird  and  got  an 


unsolicited  science  lecture  about  why  she 
was  making  the  bird  the  same  colour  as 
the  nest.  Three  feet  away  two  boys  were 
listening  over  and  over  again  to  Pete 
Seeger  and  a  girl  nearby  made  a  "yo-yo" 
display. 

In  fact,  about  ten  different  activities 
were  going  on  all  over  that  room  and  no- 
body took  the  least  notice  of  me,  despite 
my  considerable  bulk,  my  beard  and  my 
tape  recorder. 

I  do  not  have  considerable  bulk,  a  beard  or 
a  tape  recorder,  but  when  I  visited  Gracefield 
for  a  period  of  a  day,  not  so  long  ago,  I 
experienced  precisely  the  same  sensation  of  a 
very  exciting  learning  process.  I  would  say 
to  the  members  that  one  can  read  from 
accounts  of  one  experimental  school  after 
another,  across  Ontario,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  which  demonstrate  what  real 
freedom  for  children  means  and  how  there 
are  startling  and  exciting  things  occurring  in 
such  classrooms  with  all  the  strictures  re- 
moved, but  which  are  not  happening  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  am  moved  to  say  that  the  experimental 
kind  of  thing  is  exactly  what  the  system  re- 
quires. It  is  exactly  what  can  be  discovered 
at  many  experimental  schools.  Visiting  these 
establishments  is  a  matter  for  exhilaration. 
Almost  everywhere  else  is  a  matter  for  de- 
pression. For  yet  another  way  in  which 
primary  education  in  Ontario  manages  to 
curtail  emotional  and  intellectual  growth,  is 
by  its  incessant  emphasis  on  discipline, 
control  and  order.  This  becomes  positively 
compulsive  at  high  school  with  disastrous 
results  and  I  think  that  people  like  Good- 
man and  Friedenberg  and  several  Canadian 
critics  have  shown  that. 

I  understand  that  even  the  Ontario  institute 
for  studies  in  education  has  begun  to  feel 
that  maybe  this  basic  critique  of  education 
is  valid,  and  that  Ontario  studies  will  have 
to  emerge  in  the  very  near  future  to  re- 
orient the   Minister's  system. 

At  the  elementary  level,  such  disciplinary 
techniques  are  more  subtle,  more  manipula- 
tive, but  equally  soul  destroying.  In 
Ontario,  the  system  promotes  a  common  con- 
fusion. Good  behaviour  is  mistaken  for  good 
character.  Teachers  prize  docility,  coopera- 
tive subservience,  children  who  will  do  what 
they  are  told  or,  better  still,  do  it  without 
having  to  be  told. 

Someone  has  pointed  out  that  teachers 
value  in  children  what  children  least  value 
in  themselves.    Small  wonder  then  that  the 
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so-called    "difficult    troublemakers"     emerge 
along  the  way. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  state  it 
categorically  in  the  Legislature,  I  wish  there 
were  more  such  troublemakers.  It  would  be 
a  far  healthier  system.  At  least  the  difficult 
children  sometimes  get  personal  attention. 
That  is  the  irony  about  primary  education 
in  Ontario,  you  have  to  be  a  deviant  in  order 
to  be  attended  to  as  a  human  being. 

For  a  vast  majority,  school  is  a  place  where 
some  authority  figure  compels  you  to  attend. 
They  tell  you  to  go;  they  make  you  do  things; 
they  make  life  difficult  when  things  go  amiss. 
So  the  central  function  of  school  is  not  learn- 
ing, it  is  getting  tasks  done  with  the  greatest 
measure  of  appropriate  conduct. 
Neil  writes  again: 

Thus  the  moulded,  conditioned,  re- 
pressed child,  the  unfree  child,  sits  at  a 
dull  desk  in  a  dull  school,  and  later,  he 
sits  at  a  duller  desk  in  an  office  or  on  a 
factory  bench. 

He  is  docile,  prone  to  obey  authority, 
fearful  of  criticism  and  almost  fanatical  in 
his  desire  to  be  normal,  conventional,  cor- 
rect. He  accepts  what  he  has  been  taught 
almost  without  question  and  he  hands  down 
all  his  complexes  and  fears  and  frustrations 
to  his  children. 

And  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  this  kind  of 
situation  can  be  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
discipline  exacted  in  almost  any  of  the  primary 
schools,  in  the  corridors,  in  the  lunch  rooms, 
in  the  wash  rooms,  and  it  is  even  worse,  I  say, 
and  more  repressive  in  the  high  schools. 

We  shall  get  to  that  later.  It  is  even  seen,  if 
I  may  offer  the  observation  which  will  be 
offensive  to  most  members  of  this  Legislature, 
it  is  even  seen  by  the  children  who  visit  the 
legislative  buildings,  who  line  up  in  such 
impeccable  order  outside  the  legislative  steps 
and  move  with  such  impeccable  order  and 
grace  through  the  measure  that  we  have  de- 
signed for  them  in  terms  of  their  visit. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  de- 
velop schools  which  are  a  great  smorgasbord 
of  emotional,  intellectual,  artistic,  creative  and 
athletic  activity,  schools  from  which  children 
can  take  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  wish  at 
the  pace  and  choice  which  knows  no  external 
dictates. 

In  other  words,  schools  which  are  free 
rather  than  oppressive,  and  this  moves  the 
elimination  of  those  ills  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  It  also  means  much  more.  School, 
as  a  total  environment,  using  the  community 
as  the  school.  Streets,  courts,  cafeterias, 
movies,    museums,    parks    and    factories— the 


community  as  a  school,  school  where  even  in 
the  later  learning  stages  of  primary  education, 
compulsion  in  certain  subject  areas  is  aban- 
doned, and  let  the  teachers  prove  themselves 
as  they  are  able  to  do. 

School  where  children,  even  young  children 
take  part  in  a  democratic  government  and 
devise  the  governing  structure  of  the  school, 
so-called.  Schools,  where  inside  and  outside 
the  buildings,  appropriate  unlicenced  adults 
of  the  community  are  used-druggists,  store- 
keepers, mechanics,  semi-professionals— to 
overcome  the  present  estrangement  from  a 
real  society. 

Naturally,  there  is  much  more  that  is  in- 
timately bound  up  with  the  earlier  part  of  my 
remarks  and  such  aspects  will  emerge  during 
the  estimates. 

Above  all,  however,  we  must  convey  the 
reality  that  it  is  not  subject  matters  that 
makes  learning  more  valuable,  but  the  spirit 
in  which  the  work  is  done.  That  spirit  is 
seriously  lacking  in  Ontario.  Another  teacher 
at  at  recent  interview  stated  that  the  thing  has 
to  change,  there  is  just  no  other  way.  The 
crisis  is  here  and  the  revolution  is  about  to 
start,  the  present  system  just  does  not  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sanguine  about  the 
revolution  in  our  school  system.  I  am  certainly 
not  sanguine  about  it  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  I  have  not  very  carefully  read  June 
Callwood's  most  recent  article  in  Macleans, 
but  I  think  I  can  remember  one  comment  by 
a  chap  called  Brown,  who  wrote  the  book  on 
non-graded  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
—with  which  the  Minister  is  familiar— where 
he  said  that  nothing  which  is  presently  used 
in  a  conventional  classroom  is  worth  saving. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  personally  would  be 
prepared  to  go  that  far.  There  are  things  which 
are  worth  saving,  but  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
constraints,  and  the  environment  is  totally 
oppressive  and  must  be  dramatically  alterecl. 

I  suppose  I  should,  to  be  consistent,  since 
I  have  made  reference  to  him,  end  this  part 
of  our  remarks— and  I  would  like  to  pursue  it 
further  as  the  estimates  go  on,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  adolescent  education,  teacher 
training  and  others— I  suppose  I  should  put 
John  Holt's  finale  on  the  record,  since  I  think 
it  is  fairly  widely  recognized  that  his  is  the 
finest  appraisal  of  primary  education  written 
in  the  last  decade.  He  says: 

We  cannot  have  real  learning  in  school 
if  we  think  it  is  our  duty  and  our  right  to 
tell  children  what  they  must  learn.  We  can- 
not know  at  any  moment  what  particular 
bit  of  knowledge  or  understanding  a  child 
needs  most.  Only  he  can  do  this.  He  may 
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not  do  it  very  well  but  he  can  do  it  a 
hundred  times  better  than  we  can.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  try  to  help  by  letting 
him  know  roughly  what  is  available  and 
where  he  can  look  for  it,  choosing  what  he 
wants  to  learn  and  what  he  does  not  is 
something  he  must  do  for  himself. 

There  is  one  more  reason,  the  most 
important  one,  why  we  must  reject  the 
idea  of  school  and  classrooms  as  places 
where  most  of  the  time  children  are  doing 
what  some  adult  tells  them  to  do.  The 
rf!ason  is  that  there  is  no  way  to  coerce 
children  without  making  them  afraid  or 
more  afraid.  We  must  not  try  to  fool  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  this  is  not  so. 

The  would-be  progressives,  who  until 
recently  had  great  influence  over  most 
American  public  school  education,  did  not 
recognize  this  and  still  do  not.  They 
thought,  or  at  least  talked  and  wrote  as  if 
they  thought,  that  there  were  good  ways 
and  bad  ways  to  coerce  children  and  that 
if  they  avoided  the  bad  and  stuck  to  the 
good  they  would  do  no  harm.  This  was 
one  of  their  greatest  mistakes  and  the 
main  reason  why  the  revolution  they  hoped 
to  accomplish  never  took  hold. 

I  hope  that  the  different  kind  of  revolution, 
the  revolution  implicit  and  explicit  in  every- 
thing I  say,  is  about  to  take  hold  in  Ontario. 
I  realize  that  it  will  ruffle  the  feathers  of  The 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Minister  of 
Education  considerably.  But  that  ruffling  is 
desperately  urgent  because  the  system  is 
desperately  inadequate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reply  to 
the  observations  from  the  members  opposite, 
I  perhaps  might  deal  initially  with  the 
observations  from  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  and  then  perhaps  we  could 
move  along  to  the  observations  from  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

I  was  very  interested  this  session  to  learn 
that  the  traditional  education  critic  from  the 
NOP  had  abdicated  his  position,  I  would 
assume  due  to  pressures  of  great  rcsponsibihty 
and— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  No 
abdication. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  was  prevailed  upon  to 
move  into  the  breach  and  undertake  this,  I 
feel,  very  difficult  and  in  my  view  most 
important  task,  to  become  the  educational 
critic  of  the  NDP. 


I  was  really  interested  in  determining  just 
why  this  might  take  place,  because— I  say 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  hesitation— 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  member  for  York 
South  had  made  a  very  valid  contribution  to 
the  debates  on  education  in  this  House,  con- 
slructi\e  debate,  and  with  ideas  from  time 
to  time  that  in  my  view  were  wordiy  of 
implementation  and  certainly  one  or  two 
have  been. 

He  may  not  recognize  them  directly,  but 
nonetheless  he  has  played  a  part  in  the 
developing  educational  programmes  here  in 
this  province.  So  really,  I  began  to  think  why 
would  the  leader,  who  has  done,  in  my  view, 
a  very  competent  job,  ask  another  member  of 
his  party  to  take  on  this  responsibility?  I 
began  to  think,  and  it  dawned  on  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  perhaps  I  might  find  some 
reasons  for  this,  some  of  the  thinking  behind 
it  in  some  of  these  publications. 

A  \ery  interesting  publication,  perhaps,  is 
the  way  to  describe  this  one.  It  is  called 
"This  Magazine  is  About  Schools."  There 
have  been— I  believe  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  can  correct  me— some  three 
issues  to  date.  In  fact,  a  good  portion  of  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West's  speech  came 
or  emanated  from  portions  of  the  text  in  one 
or  two  of  these  issues. 

I  was  interested  in  the  little  rhyming 
couplet  that  he  used  with  respect  to  the 
Minister  and  his  executive  assistant.  If  you 
look  for  the  origins  of  it,  you  will  find  it 
really  in  "This  Magazine  is  About  Schools", 
only  they  used  the  phrase  "Lowes  and  Davis." 
It  was  adapted  to  fit  the  thinking  of  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West,  but  I  just 
indicate  that  perhaps  these  acknowledgments 
might  be  appropriately  made. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Did  you  like  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  certainly  do.  I  think 
it  was  really  very  intriguing.    I  enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  did  not  say  it  was  original. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  agree  that  he  did 
not  suggest  it  was  original,  and  in  fact,  really 
I  enjoyed  the  lion,  members'  contribution.  I 
think  that  it  had  some  significance.  I  do  not 
l)elittle  it  for  one  moment.  I  do,  perhaps, 
disagree  with  many  aspects  of  it,  particularly 
the  very  high  pedestal  upon  which  he  has 
placed  the  Minister  and  his  abilities,  or  lack 
of  abilities.  This  I  found  very  intriguing  in- 
deed. 

But  read  the  two  or  three  articles  in  this 
magazine,   Mr.   Chairman.   I  had   thought  of 
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reading  portions  of  them  to  the  House,  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  on  this  occasion.  They  re- 
late indirectly  to  the  performance  of  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  party,  the  performance  of 
the  Opposition  critic,  the  performance  of  the 
Minister,  some  of  it  flattering,  some  of  it  not 
so  flattering.  One  could  just  sense  in  the  back- 
ground of  these  articles,  perhaps,  some  of 
tliis  philosophy,  some  of  this  thinking  had  per- 
meated through  to  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
party,  and  he  said  to  himself:  one  way  to 
avoid  this  problem,  one  way  to  get  off  the 
hot  seat,  with  respect  to  ideas  and  contribu- 
tions on  education  is  to  turn  this  responsi- 
bility over  to  the  member  for  York  West. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say  this 
in  a  very  kindly  fashion,  that  the  member  for 
York  West,  really,  if  I  can  use  this  term- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Scarborough. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Scarborough  West,  rather. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  NDP,  not  NDP  party 
—and  Scarborough  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —Scarborough  West,  has 
gone,  if  I  can  use  this  term,  well  out  into  left 
field  for  many  of  his  observations  today.  I 
would  say  that  he  attempted  to  approach 
this  in  a  constructive  fashion.  I  say,  with 
respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  sensed  in  his 
recitation  from  various  authorities,  Messrs. 
Goodman,  Neil,  Friedenberg,  Holt  and  others, 
all  authors  who  have  made  a  contribution  to 
the  thinking  in  education— but  I  should  point 
out,  and  I  am  subject  to  correction  here,  I 
think,  basically,  writing  about  the  American 
school  system.  I  am  not  sure  just  how  much 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Ontario 
system  of  education,  I  really  doubt  that  any 
of  the  four  gentlemen  mentioned  has  spent 
much  time  in  the  Ontario  system.  While  I 
realize  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
has  substantial  knowledge  of  all  that  is  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States,  from  where  most 
of  this  writing  emanated,  I  think,  if  one  wants 
to  draw  these  comparisons,  that  one's  re- 
search must  be,  perhaps,  more  deeply  based 
than  has  been  evidenced  here  this  afternoon. 

I  would  suggest  with  respect  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  lot  of  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  said  is  not,  in  essence,  new.  This  has 
been  said  by  many  educational  critics  for 
some  years  and  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West— I  will  get  him  moving 
right,  if  we  face  the  lake,  rather  than  left,  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  him— I  would  say 
to  him,  that  to  suggest  that  the  Minister  or 
the    department    is    not    as    concerned    about 


the  quality  of  the  educational  system  in  this 
province  as  he  may  be,  or  others  may  be, 
is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  facts.  I  won- 
dered, Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened  to  the 
hon.  member— I  listen  carefully  to  the  con- 
tributions he  makes  to  this  House  from  time 
to  time— whether  it  is  on  education  or  not. 
And  it  concerns  me  that  this  young  man, 
who  in  my  view  is  quite  able,  stands  up  in 
his  seat  here  in  this  Legislature  with  the 
attitude  that  he  alone,  he  alone  is  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  education  in  Ontario. 

I  have  read  many  of  his  speeches,  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  todpy,  and  to  suggest 
that  we  are  not  as  concerned— and  I  say  "we" 
and  I  do  not  use  it  this  time  in  the  royal  sense 
—to  say  that  we,  the  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  Minister,  the  responsible  people 
within  the  educational  structure  in  this  prov- 
ince, are  not  as  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  education  as  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  is  a  complete  mis-statement  of  fact  and 
I  think  he  should  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  work  rather  hard  at  my 
task.  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
department  is  doing  is  correct,  and  this  is 
why  I  enjoy  these  debates  and  I  feel  they 
have  a  place.  With  great  respect  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  suggests  some 
other  forum  might  be  utilized,  I  say  that 
surely  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  prov- 
ince is  the  ideal  place  for  discussions  of  broad 
policies,  whether  they  are  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation or  any  other  government  department, 
and  that  he  has,  along  with  the  members- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Before  we  finish  two  weeks 
from  now  you  will  be  discussing  something 
other  than  broad  policies,  I  assure  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
welcome  this,  because  if  that  is  the  case  it 
will  be  the  first  time  we  have  done  so,  as  far 
as  the  Liberal  Party  is  concerned. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  you  are  in  good 
form  this   afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  It  will  be  the  first  time, 
and  I  say  that  with  respect  and  I  speak  in  a 
very  kindly  way.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
make  this  observation,  I  suggest  that  it  is 
essential  for  all  members  of  the  Opposition 
to  recognize  that  in  education  today,  there  is 
a  concern. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West  indi- 
cates that  we  have  developed  some  form  of 
mythology.  Well,  I  think  it  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  member  for  Scarborough  West,  I  have 
not    noticed    it    emanating    from    any    other 
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source.  I  get  many  suggestions,  both  con- 
structive and  destructive,  with  respect  to  the 
policies  of  The  Department  of  Education  and 
I  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  there  is  a 
Minister  or  a  superintendent  of  education, 
either  in  this  country  or  south  of  the  border, 
who  has  welcomed  more  constructive  dialogue 
or  debate  with  respect  to  education  than  has 
the  Minister  in  this  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  debate,  as  the  hon. 
member  suggests,  leads  nowhere,  I  would  dis- 
agree with  him,  but  I  would  suggest,  perhaps, 
if  this  is  the  case,  that  part  of  the  contribu- 
tion has  been  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  or 
the  constructive  suggestions  that  have,  or 
have  not,  been  emanating  from  those  who 
have  a  responsibility. 

I  just  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  sug- 
gests this  is  just  a  strategy,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  two 
years  ago.  The  leader  of  the  NDP  has  had 
five  opportunities  since  I  have  been  Minister 
to  make  some  of  these  observations  that,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  heard  here  this  after- 
noon. 

It  would  indicate  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
leader  of  your  party— I  say  this  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West— perhaps  either 
does  not  have  the  same  interest  or  perhaps  he 
does  not  have  the  same  views  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  observations  the  hon.  member 
made  here  this  afternoon. 

Getting  around  to  the  question  of  quahty, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
quality.  As  I  say,  the  Minister,  the  depart- 
ment officials,  we  work  hard  at  this  task, 
sometimes  six  days,  more  often  seven  days  a 
week.  I  guess  on  occasions  one's  view  of  edu- 
cation sometimes  is  related  to,  shall  we  say, 
one's  personal  involvement.  I  find  many  per- 
sons who  indicate  their  awareness,  their 
acceptance  or  otherwise  of  what  is  happening 
in  education  as  it  relates  to  their  own  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  five,  and  if  I  were  to  take  the  four 
wlio  are  in  school  and  relate  to  my  own 
views,  as  to  the  educational  programme  in 
this  province,  what  is  happening  in  their  early 
stage  of  academic  life,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  at  my  job  maybe  two  days  a  week. 
Because  in  spite  of  what  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  has  said,  there  are  many 
young  people  in  the  school  system  who  are 
happy,  who  are  doing  creative  work  and  who 
are  not  frightened  to  death  as  he  would 
suggest. 

I  think  he  is  doing  the  school  system,  the 
teachers  and  those  responsible,  a  great  dis- 
service by  indicating  that  there  is  a  great  fear 


spread  throughout  the  entire  elementary 
system  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
factually  the  case. 

I  know  he  has  been  into  a  number  of 
schools.  I  say  to  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  that  I  have  been  into,  I  would  suggest, 
an  ecjual  number  or,  perhaps,  an  even  greater 
number  of  schools  in  this  province.  Not  too 
many  weeks  ago,  in  fact,  days  ago,  I  was 
doing  a  tour  in  one  of  the  areas  of  western 
Ontario  with  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  it 
was  intriguing  and  encouraging  in  the  very 
rural  parts  to  find  in  a  new  central  school  the 
group  method  of  instruction  going  apace. 

Youngsters  out  in  the  corridors  of  the 
school  with  projectors  and  lanterns— this  not 
in  one  of  the  sophisticated  urban  centres  but 
where  true  educational  experience  was  devel- 
oping. I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  iso- 
lated into  one,  two,  three,  four  or  half  a 
dozen  schools  across  this  province,  and  I 
would  like  to  think  that  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  really  has  a  broader  view  and 
perhaps  a  more  encouraging  picture,  on  occa- 
sion, to  paint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to  recall  all  the 
observations  he  made  during  his  hour  or  so  of 
remarks  leading  up  to  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  estimates,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain other  aspects  of  the  educational  pro- 
gramme but  I  was  interested,  of  course,  in  his 
observation  with  respect  to  my  own  remarks 
on  the  question  of  capital, 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  ques- 
tion whether  anyone  throughout  this  province 
has  indicated  more  specifically  the  question  of 
costs. 

I  recall  an  editorial  very  recently  in  one  of 
the  Niagara  peninsula  papers  where  they  gave 
some  small  credit  to  the  Minister  for  the  very 
realistic  appraisal  he  made  of  the  cost  of 
education,  and  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  was  attempting  to  delude  or  mislead 
the  public  with  respect  to  the  elementary 
situation  as  far  as  capital  cost  is  concerned,  I 
suggest,  just  has  no  validity  whatsoever, 

I  have,  on  many  occasions,  in  many 
speeches  indicated  that  while  capital  costs 
may  be  tapering  off  over  the  next  10  or  15 
year  period,  the  unit  cost  of  education— the 
cost  per  student  because  of  the  growing 
diversity  of  programmes,  the  retention  factor 
in  the  school  system  and  so  on— would,  of 
necessity,  continue  to  rise,  and  I  have  said 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  many  occasions,  both 
in  this  House  and  elsewhere. 

I  sensed  some  reservation  being  expressed 
by  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  with 
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respect  to  educational  television  and  pro- 
grammed learning,  that  it  needed  further 
study  and  so  on.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
disagree  that  these  two  media— and  I  presume 
by  programmed  instruction  he  is  referring  to 
computerized  instruction,  the  most  sophisti- 
cated use  of  programme  learning— as  far  as 
this  province  is  concerned,  I  think  we  have 
made  it  very  clear  that  not  only  do  we  believe 
in  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  use  of  ETV, 
but  as  far  as  computerized  instruction  is 
concerned,  this  has  not  been  accepted  yet  in 
this  province  as  being  a  valid  metliod  of 
education. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  clear,  but  I  also 
say  this  to  the  hon.  member:  it  would  be  very 
foohsh  to  close  your  eyes  to  the  possibilities 
that  exist.  I  refer  you  to  a  very  recent  article, 
I  believe  it  was  in  either  Time  or  Newsweek, 
with  respect  to  the  developments  that  are  now 
going  on  at  most  of  the  major  American  uni- 
versities with  respect  to  computerized  instruc- 
tion at  the  post-secondary  level. 

Very  interesting  developments  are  taking 
place,  and  while  I  am  not  saying  here  today 
that  this  necessarily  has  a  place  in  the  elemen- 
tary or  primary  grades,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  very  foolish  to  close  one's  mind  to  the 
potential  or  the  possibility  that  exists. 

I  also,  of  course,  was  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  ungraded  education,  the  question  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  department  and  of  the 
Minister.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  should  invite 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  to  join 
me  in  some  of  my  small  tours  around  the 
prpvince  to  hear  some  of  the  observations 
that  I  make,  because  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  departmental  officials  and  the  Minister 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  com- 
pletely support— and  I  do  not  use  the  term 
ungraded  because  I  do  not  know  that  tliis  is 
tlie  riglit  definition— quite  frankly,  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is— and  we  believe  in  the  concept, 
and  this  is  developing. 

The  students  are  to  be  treated  as  indivi- 
duals. We  recognize  that  students  move  in 
some  subject  areas  more  rapidly  than  others. 
This  is  being  recognized  and  it  is  being  dealt 
with,  but  the  patterns,  the  procedures,  the 
time-tabling,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  easy. 

It  is  fine  for  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  to  make  these  observations  here  this 
afternoon  without  having  the  responsibility, 
and  I  doubt  that  he  will  ever  assume  the 
responsibilities  because— well,  for  one  reason, 
he  told  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  I  thought 
this  was  a  very  interesting  touch,  that  this 
was  a  nostalgic  moment  for  him  in  this 
House  because  next  time  their  positions  would 


be  reversed.   I  sense  that  this  really  is  stretch- 
ing the  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  situation  could  be 
revived. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  feel  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
much  as  the  leader  of  the  NDP  group  would 
like  to  do  so,  I  suggest  that  we  will  not  be 
here  to  see  this  happen,  not  within  tlie  fore- 
seeable future. 

Getting  back  to  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West,  I  would  suggest  that  really  the 
term  "ungraded"  is  not  the  right  term  to  use. 
We  believe  that  we  are  encouraging  the  con- 
cept of  treating  youngsters  at  the  primary 
levels  on  the  basis  of  moving  ahead  in  certain 
subject  areas  more  rapidly  than  others. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  do  you  mean  by 
encouraging? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Encouraging,  because 
through  the  departmental  bulletins,  by  the 
instructions  to  the  inspectors,  by  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  department,  it  is  emerging 
and  I  admit  this,  Mr.  Chairman— it  takes 
time.  You  have  certain  built-in  factors  with 
respect  to  accommodation  and  while  I  do 
not  want  to  digress  in  my  remarks,  I  have  to 
disagree  completely  with  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  with  respect  to  standardized  plans 
for  schools.  You  just  cannot  develop  these 
new  approaches  to  edvication  if  you  develop 
a  standard  plan  that  cannot  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  new  teaching  concepts. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  publication, 
which  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  read 
from  rather  extensively,  I  will  not  say  per- 
haps a  good  portion  of  his  speech.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  no  relative,  I 
should  point  out,  in  his  observations  with 
respect  to  the  Nova  school  experiment  in  the 
United  States,  Fort  Lauderdale,  he  had  some 
very  serious  reservations,  as  I  read  his  com- 
ments, about  the  validity  of  what  they  are 
doing  there,  and  yet  this  is  held  up  to  be  one 
of  the  prime  examples  of  the  so-called  un- 
graded education.  I  relate  this  because  we 
will  be  getting  into  it  in  the  secondary  field. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  liis  press 
release  says  there  should  be  a  clear  academic 
path  for  those  who  can  do  it  in  12  rather 
than  13  years.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  what  is  meant  by  a  clear  academic 
path.  I  have  never  found  any  path  in  educa- 
tion to  be  relatively  clear  or  simple.  I 
would  say  this  to  him,  and  I  am  expressing 
here  a  personal  view,  not  a  departmental 
policy— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Not  under  your  administration. 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  I  am  suggesting  here  a 
personal  view,  something  that  I  feel  will 
de\elop  in  this  province  and  elsewhere,  that 
we  will  move  away  from  the  concept  of 
grades  to  this  extent,  that  a  course  of  study 
will  be  developed  and  agreed  upon  that  we 
wish  a  student  to  understand,  to  comprehend, 
that  from  the  time  he  enters  the  system  until 
he  leaves,  it  makes  very  little  material 
difference  whether  he  accomplishes  this  course 
of  study  in  11  years,  12  years,  or  13  years. 
And  with  respect,  I  do  not  know  that  this  is 
what  is  popularly  referred  to  as  ungraded 
education,  because  you  will  get  different 
definitions  of  ungraded  in  every  jurisdiction 
that  you  visit. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  part  of  it,  surely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  believe  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  philosophy  that  will  evolve  and 
that  in  fact  by  the  use  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies, we  can,  in  fact,  timetable.  As  you 
will  notice  in  my  lead-off  to  the  estimates, 
we  have  given  permission  to  two  or  three 
secondary  schools  to  endeavour  to  develop 
this  type  of  programme,  and  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  not  because  we  resist  this  philosophi- 
cally at  all,  but  it  is  an  extremely  complicated 
procedure  to  develop  individual  programmes 
for  some,  say  1,000,  or  1,200  students  within 
a  school  facility. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  not  so  complicated  as 
you  make  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  so 
complicated  that  in  my  view  it  cannot  be 
solved— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Precisely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  we  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  arriving  at  what  we  think  can  be  a 
solution.  I  say  also,  with  respect,  that  the 
decision  to  eliminate  the  experimental  grade 
13  departmental  examinations  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  increasing  flexibility 
of  approach,  certainly  at  the  secondary  level, 
probably  more  than  any  other  single  decision 
that  has  been  made. 

I  have  said  this  and  I  have  no  hesitation:  in 
my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  subconsciously,  un- 
consciously or  even  consciously,  from  the 
moment  the  student  entered  grade  9— if  he 
was  a  student  who  was  obviously  destined  for 
grade  13,  certainly  when  he  entered  the  grade 
13  year— the  teaching  was  directed  towards 
what  they  anticipated  would  be  the  June 
examination  and   there  was   some  resistance. 


It  was  mentioned  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  last  session,  because  there 
was  some  reaction  from  the  OTF  with 
respect  to  the  grade  13  changes.  I  was  even 
concerned,  as  I  recall  the  debate,  that  the 
member  for  York  South  was  going  to  turn 
into  a  bit  of  a  reactionary  and  almost  agree 
with  the  OTF,  but  I  read  what  he  said  again 
and  I  do  not  think  he  really  did  that. 

The  examinations,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  there 
have  been  many  discussions,  have,  in  fact, 
been  eliminated  and  I  feel  very  confident  that 
this  decision  alone  will  do  more  to  free  the 
whole  approach  to  secondary  education  than 
anything  else. 

I  have  said  this  on  many  public  platfonns, 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  believe  education 
today  is  acceptable  if  a  teacher  stands  in 
front  of  a  group  of  30  students,  imparts 
certain  factual  knowledge  and  expects  to  have 
this  regurgitated  to  him,  or  to  her,  at  testing 
or  examination  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  would  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  delighted.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  many  of  the  big  metropolitan 
areas,  I  believe  the  intention  is  to  replace  the 
departmental  exam  by  a  city  exam.  In  many 
ways  it  will  still  be  external.  The  teachers 
will  still  be  teaching  for  an  exam  that  they 
themselves  do  not  set  and  it  will  be— I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  visualizes  a  growing  problem 
with  that  aspect  of  the  organization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
urban  board  to  establish— shall  we  say  here  in 
the  city  of  Toronto— a  grade  13  paper  that 
will  be  marked  centrally  by  all  the  Toronto 
school  teachers.  We  have  not  been  informed 
of  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  being  considered  in  Brant- 
ford- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  well  as  far  as  the 
department  is  concerned,  philosophically  and 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
centralized  type  of  examination  set  by  the 
school  that  will  any  way  negate  the  great 
potential  that  exists  for  much  freer  use  of  the 
curriculum,  greater  study  in  depth  in  some 
subject  areas  than  others,  which  we  can  see 
emerging  from  the  decision  to  eliminate  the 
external  examination.  This  is  the  policy  of  the 
department  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other  areas 
that  I  really  would  like  to  touch  on,  as  far  as 
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the  observations  from  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  are  concerned.  We  are  not 
entirely  unfamihar  with  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  or  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  We  are  not  unfamihar  with 
what  is  happening  in  other  educational  juris- 
dictions. 

I  would  say  this  to  the  hon.  member,  and 
I  interjected  the  other  day  to  make  this  point: 
I  do  not  say  that  we  have  an  excellent  system 
of  education  in  this  province.  I  have  never 
made  this  statement.  Others  have  said  so,  and 
I  will  refer  to  that  in  a  few  minutes.  Others 
have  said  so.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  the  department  is  concerned,  we 
have  one  objective  in  mind,  and  that  is  to 
develop  for  the  young  people  and  the  adults 
of  this  province  as  competent  a  school  system 
as  we  can,  both  on  the  basis  of  quality,  which 
we  put  first  and  foremost,  in  spite  of  what  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  would  suggest, 
and  of  course  on  the  basis  of  physical  plant 
and  staff  who  are  essential  to  the  instruction 
and  the  development  of  these  young  people. 

I  join  with  him  in  my  own  personal  view. 
To  refer  to  young  people  leaving  the  school 
system  at  this  time  as  products  of  the  system, 
does  them  a  great  disservice  and  does  the 
system  a  disservice.  They  are  not  products. 
I  have  made  many  speeches  on  this  and  1 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  Young  people  within 
the  system  are  to  be  treated  as  individuals, 
and  I  think  I  even  mentioned  this  in  my 
Empire  club  address  which  has  been  referred 
to. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  it  does  happen.  Your 
system  has— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  system  is  perfect.  We  recog- 
nize that  while  there  are  certain  policies, 
philosophies,  at  one  level,  say  the  department, 
the  Minister,  his  officials,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
these  brought  into  being  immediately,  shall 
we  say,  at  the  grass  roots  of  education.  But 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  that  when  he  suggests  to  me  that  there 
is  ferment,  that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction,  I 
would  say  that  if  this  jurisdiction  did  not  have 
ferment,  if  there  were  no  concern,  if  there 
were  not  people  expressing  constructive  criti- 
cism or  ideas  for  improvement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  that  were  the  case  in  Ontario,  I  would  say 
that  our  system  was  in  fact  in  trouble. 

I  will  point  to  any  jurisdiction  that  I  know 
of  on  this  continent,  and  if  you  can  show  me 
a  jurisdiction  where  there  is  not  some  con- 
cern, some  ferment,  some  dissatisfaction,  I 
will  show  you  an  educational  jurisdiction  that 
is  in  real  trouble. 


I  also  suggest  to  you  that  while  we  are  not 
perfect  in  this  province,  I  would  say  nonethe- 
less—and I  do  not  like  to  draw  comparisons— 
that  for  the  basic  programme  of  education 
in  Ontario  as  it  relates  to  the  economic  re- 
sources, the  potential  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  compare  it,  I  think,  rather  favourably 
to  the  vast  majority  of  other  jurisdictions  on 
this  continent. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  today,  with  all  his  criti- 
cisms and  I  say  with  respect,  and  with  what 
is  to  me  a  negative  philosophy— I  find  this 
most  discouraging  from  this  young  man,  his 
negative  philosophy— I  say  to  him,  show  me 
a  jurisdiction  on  this  continent  where  all  the 
problems  are  solved.  Show  me  a  jurisdiction 
where  the  general  quality  of  the  programme, 
related  to  our  economic  resources,  is  superior 
to  Ontario.  I  would  be  delighted  to  not  only 
investigate  it,  but  I  would  even  invite  him  to 
join  me  to  see  just  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  system  as  it  exists  here  within  our 
own  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
is  the  first  man  in  this  Legislature  to  eschew 
examples  from  other  jurisdictions.  What  we 
are  putting  forward  is  a  way  of  improving 
the  Minister's  jurisdiction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  constructive  ways  of  improv- 
ing this  jurisdiction,  and  while  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  in  his  suggestions 
here  this  afternoon  was  able  to  point  out 
many  of  the  negative  features  that  he  saw 
present,  I  suggest  they  were  based  on  a 
rather  sketchy  survey  on  his  own,  at  least  a 
rather  sketchy  survey  of  the  actual  situation 
in  this  province.  I  really  did  not  find  many 
specific  suggestions,  many  practical  sugges- 
tions, that  could  in  fact  be  implemented  on 
a  province-wide  scale. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  will  before 
the  estimates  are  over. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  all  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes;  we  will  get  to  them 
later  on! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  was  not  listening 
too  hard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  listening  very  care- 
fully, I  always  listen  very  carefully. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  move  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  I  guess  for  the 
fourth  or  the  fifth  time  joined  in  the  debates 
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ht^re  in  the  House  with  respect  to  The  De- 
partment of  Education.  Once  again  he  made, 
I  think,  a  very  valuable  contribution. 

I  do,  however,  have  some  reservations 
about  some  of  the  suggestions  he  has  made. 
I  question  initially  the  idea  that  perhaps  the 
House  is  not  the  appropriate  place  to  discuss 
the  estimates  of  the  department;  I  really 
think  it  is. 

I  do  not  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  one 
moment,  for  the  length  of  the  introductory' 
remarks  that  were  made  here  a  week  ago 
today,  because  I  regard  The  Department  of 
Education— and  I  am  sure  my  fellow  Minis- 
ters feel  the  same  way  about  their  own  de- 
partments—as really  the  most  vital,  and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  just  important,  the  most 
vital,  living  and  important  department  ex- 
isting in  any  jurisdiction. 

I  think  quite  frankly  that  what  we  do  in 
the  field  of  education  will  resolve  many  of 
our  social  and  economic  problems.  This  is 
why  I  say  I  do  not  apologize  for  the  length 
of  my  remarks;  and  even  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  were  really  only  scratching  the  sur- 
face of  many  of  the  programmes  and  many 
of  the  problems  we  face  in  education.  I  make 
no  apologies  for  the  rather  lengthy  statement 
which  was  presented  here  a  week  ago  today. 
I  think  it  perhaps  provides  a  base  for  further 
discussions,  and  that  really  is  one  of  the  basic 
intentions  of  the  document. 

Now  getting  around  to  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  really 
was  not  quite  as  critical  as  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  he  seemed  to  recognize 
that  some  of  these  things  cannot  be  brought 
about  overnight.  Perhaps  in  a  relative  sense 
there  are  some  good  things.  I  think  he  said 
this  himself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  There  are  some  good  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  now  saying 
there  are  some  good  things! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  should  not  be  so 
sensitive,  he  obviously  hit  some  of  the  main 
points. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Oh  yes,  there  are  one  or 
two  good  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said  in  his  introduc- 
tory paragraph  he  was  going  to  present  it 
sharply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  delighted  there  are 
s(;me  good  things. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  listened  to  the 
members;  I  think  out  of  courtesy  we  should 
listen  to  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  try  to  be  done  by 
6  o'clock  so  that  tomorrow,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  can  get  around  to  the  details  of  the  esti- 
mates, but  I  might  take  a  few  minutes  just 
to  discuss  some  of  the  other  observations. 

I  wondered  what  would  happen  this  year. 
I  read  in  the  press  about  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West.  He  was  now  taking  on 
the  problems  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. I  wondered  whether  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  might  consider,  because  of  his 
growing  responsibilities,  asking  some  of  his 
colleagues  to  undertake  this  task  this  year. 
I  am  sure  that  he  perhaps  considered  this. 
H(j  probably  looked  to  his  left  and  consid- 
ered: Well,  I  wonder  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  can  do.  Heavens  no;  he  would 
necessitate  the  rewriting  of  all  the  history 
textbooks,  civics,  and  what-have-you.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  would  be  disappearing 
and  so  on.    We  cannot  liave  him  in  education. 

He  would  then  perhaps  look  to  the  member 
for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Ohver),  and  I  am  sure 
the  thought  passed  through  his  mind  that 
mayl;e  we  would  get  a  speech  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  little  red  school  house.  He  per- 
haps looked  behind  him  and  saw  the  edu- 
cational expert  from  Windsor  who  makes,  I 
think,  a  very  good  contribution  during  the 
debates  of  the  department.  But  then  the 
thought  might  have  flashed  through  his  mind, 
maybe  this  member  would  suggest  that  most 
of  this  go  to  physical  fitness  programmes. 

In  this  sort  of  situation  then,  he  probably 
looked  around  to  the  member  for  Bracondale 
said  said:  Ah  ha,  here  is  the  independent 
thinker  in  the  party;  maybe  I  will  ask  him 
to  do  it.  But  then  after  he  considered  all 
of  this  he  said  to  himself:  Really,  Robert- 
speaking  to  himself— you  are  the  only  one 
who  can  competently  handle  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Education,  so  I  shall 
continue  this  very  important  chore. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  I  did  not  have  any 
of  those  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  the  member  had  only 
one  person  to  look  to,  I  guess. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  I  had  many.  One  is 
better  than  none  anyway,  even  if  we  take  the 
Minister  on  his  own  level. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  the  one  is  a  good  one, 
that  is  the  important  thing. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  made  this  deter- 
mination, he  once  again  proceeded  to  delve 
into  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  I  must  say  that  I  enjoyed  his 
remarks  with  respect  to  educational  costs. 
He  observed  that  perhaps  there  was  not 
sufficient  mention  of  them  in  the  preliminary 
statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  really  had  a 
fairly  lengthy  debate,  if  memory  serves  me, 
some  few  weeks  ago  with  respect  to  assistance 
to  the  municipalities,  where  a  good  portion  of 
what  was  said  a  week  ago  today  was  in  fact 
covered.  However,  I  will  get  around  to  the 
question  of  costs  in  just  a  few  minutes  to 
expand  on  the  observations  of  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  and  the  position  taken 
by  the  Liberal  Party  in  this  province. 

I  was  interested  to  read  the  press  release 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  have  heard 
him  on  many  occasions  during  the  Throne 
debate,  the  Budget  debate,  refer  to  certain, 
shall  we  say  PR  types,  preparing  press 
releases  and  phrases  that  are  being  used.  I 
could  almost  make  the  same  observation 
about  some  of  the  remarks  that  I  read  in  his 
press  release,  but  I  shall  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Which  are  the  most  glaring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  shall  not  do  so  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  display  of 
self-discipline. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  never  said  that  the 
system  here  is  excellent.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  system.  I  was  interested  in  a  poll  some 
few  weeks  ago  of  a  very  objective  group  of 
people,  some  150  as  I  recall- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Was  that  a  Tory  conven- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —who  answered  a  policy 
questionnaire;  a  very  objective  group  they 
were.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
believes  in  polls,  or  he  certainly  did  in 
January  or  February,  and  I  think  an  hon. 
member  related  this  too.  In  a  subject  that  is 
as  controversial  as  education— and  I  admit  it 
is  controversial— I  welcome  the  controversy 
in  spite  of  what  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  would  indicate. 

Of  this  surveyed  group  of  150,  six  found 
the  Ontario  education  system  excellent,  56 
thought  it  good,  42  thought  it  adequate,  31 
inadequate  and  nine  said  it  was  poor.  This 
was  a  pretty  critical  and  pretty  objective 
group,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  any  sort  of  an 
analysis  of  these  figures  would  indicate  that 


these  150  objective  people  found  the  system 
in  Ontario  pretty  good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  were  they?  Was 
that  the  Liberal  seminar? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  was  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  think  it  was  a  Liberal  Party  policy 
conference  on  a  Saturday  sometime.  I  guess 
it  must  have  been  on  January  28  when  this 
objective  group  of  people,  assessing— 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  Minister  is  resting  his 
case  on  this,  he  is  in  bad  shape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  necessarily  accept 
their  analysis,  but  I  find  it  very  encouraging 
to  find  that  a  high  percentage  of  this 
objective  group  of  people,  who  represent  the 
Liberal  Party  in  this  part  of  Ontario,  found, 
nine  of  them  excellent,  56  good,  42  adequate 
and  so  on.  I  really  found  this  to  be  a  very 
interesting  observation- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  panel  was  chaired  by 
Tim  Reeves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes;  this  was  also  interest- 
ing and  as  I  recall  the  panel  had  some  experts 
in  education  from  the  Liberal  Party  who 
happened  to  serve  at  the  federal  level,  which 
I  found  just  a  bit  of  a  contradiction  in  view 
of  some  of  the  discussions  that  have  been 
taking  place  with  respect  to  federal-provincial 
relationships   in  education. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  specific  points  raised  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  with  respect  to  his  own  re- 
marks and  on  the  question  of  the  grade  12, 
or  the  12-  or  13-year  period  of  time. 

I  am  not  going  to  labour  this  point  be- 
cause I  touched  upon  it  before.  I  say  to  him 
very  frankly  that  I  think  the  path  is  there, 
I  think  a  decision  to  eliminate  grade  13  is 
one  that  has  to  be  considered  very  carefully. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  consideration,  as  the 
hon.  member  knows.  As  I  have  said  on  many 
occasions,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, in  my  view  it  is  not  a  case  of  eliminating 
the  subject  content  in  grade  13  at  all,  it  is 
a  question  of  the  possibility  or  the  advisability 
of  restructuring  the  whole  curriculum  to 
offer  in  12  years  what  is  presently  being 
offered  in   13. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  Minister  made  a  defi- 
nite statement  on  that? 

Mr.  Newman:  You  have  been  studying  that 
for  four  years  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  not 
been  four  years,  with  great  respect. 
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As  I  said,  the  entire  report  of  the  grade  13 
committee  has  been  implemented,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  consideration  or  the  deter- 
mination of  a  12-  or  13-grade  structure.  I 
tell  the  hon.  members  here  today  that  this 
decision  will  not  be  made  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  consideration  and  it  will  take  some  time 
before  it  is  determined. 

Now  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  raised  a 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  relates  to  the 
"programme  of  opportunity,"  as  he  calls  it, 
for  an  expanded  kindergarten  programme  for 
culturally  disadvantaged  children.  I  think 
there  was  some  oblique  reference  to  opera- 
tion headstart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
clarify  what  I  intended  to  say  in  my  opening 
statement.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be 
critical  of  operations  in  other  jurisdictions, 
that  would  be  unfair. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  the  informa- 
tion that  has  flowed  from  the  consideration  of 
operation  headstart  south  of  the  border  would 
indicate  that  there  are  certain  problems  that 
need  further  reassessment.  There  are  certain 
aspects  to  the  programme  that  need  further 
study,  and  this  is  what  we  will  undertake 
here  in  Ontario  to  see  that  we  have  the  right 
type  of  programme  for  the  so-called  "cultur- 
ally disadvantaged"  youngster.  I  am  not 
throwing  stones  at  operation  headstart  per  se, 
I  am  saying  that  the  evidence  would  indicate 
that  they  have  experienced  some  difficulties 
and  these  difficulties  we  want  to  avoid  as  far 
as  our  own  jurisdiction  is  concerned. 

Mr,  Nixon:  But  you  do  recognize  some  of 
the  good  effects— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  no  one  has  ever  debated  that. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  raised,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  labour  this  debate  because  we  have 
thrashed  through  it  on  many  occasions. 

He  read  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the 
editor  from  a  Liberal  candidate  with  respect 
to  community  colleges.  I  think  the  following 
day,  or  two  or  three  days  later,  there  was  a 
letter  from  J.  Gordon  Parr,  who  has  not  been 
a  great  admirer  of  the  department  with  re- 
spect to  community  colleges,  taking  issue  with 
what  the  Liberal  candidate  has  said. 

There  is  a  very  excellent  letter  from  Arthur 
Porter.  I  am  tempted  to  read  the  last  para- 
graph where  Professor  Porter,  I  think,  tends 
to  congratulate  the  Minister  and  the  presi- 
dents and  those  who  are  responsible  for  de- 
veloping   the    concept    of    the     community 


colleges.  In  his  view,  it  is  not  only  the  most 
important,  but  also  a  very  valid  educational 
programme  that  is  being  developed. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  these  conflicting 
views.  This  is  one  of  the  great  interests  of 
being  Minister  of  Education.  There  is  not 
always  unanimity  on  any  of  these  issues,  but 
I  say  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  the 
programme  was  developed  based  on  studies 
conducted  by  the  department.  It  was  based 
on  recommendations  from  the  grade  13  com- 
mittee. It  was  based  on  a  brief  from  the  On- 
tario teachers'  federation.  It  has  been 
supported  by  a  brief  in  substance,  supporting 
it  almost  entirely,  by  the  faculty  association 
and,  of  course,  by  the  presidents'  research 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  one  should  keep 
a  very  open  mind  on  this  subject.  I  pointed 
out  in  my  preliminary  remarks  that  looking 
ahead  five  or  ten  years  who  can  predict  what 
courses  will  be  developed  or  what  these  col- 
leges will  be  offering.  I  can  only  say  here  on 
this  occasion,  let  us  not,  as  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  has  done,  shall  we  say,  out 
of  hand  condemn  what  is  being  done. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  if  he  really  wanted  to  under- 
stand and  to  see  what  was  happening,  I  sug- 
gest that  he  visit  some  of  these  institutions. 

I  get  the  impression  from  reading  his  re- 
lease and  listening  to  his  remarks  that  per- 
haps he  has  not  personally  had  the  time— and 
I  put  it  this  way— to  visit  some  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  discuss— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Some?  Have  you  got  more  than 
one  operating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  there  are  two,  but  I 
suggest  you  go  to  Centennial  college  tomor- 
row and  discuss  with  the  president  some  of 
the  programmes  and  some  of  the  problems- 
there  are  problems— and  perhaps  get  some 
first-hand  knowledge  of  what,  in  fact,  is 
taking  place  as  these  institutions  develop. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  He  can  talk  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  he  could  if  he  wanted 
to.  I  am  sure  that  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West  would  introduce  him  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  would  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  labour  this. 
Perhaps  we  could  come  back  to  it  during  the 
more  detailed  consideration  of  the  estimates. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  long-term  job,  that 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
prevents  the  chairman  of  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  one  of  the  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  being  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  dual  role  would  be 
onerous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  new  Canadians  and 
grants  to  the  boards.  The  whole  question  of 
special  education  and  this,  I  think,  is  included 
in  special  education,  relates  to  the  depart- 
ment's policy  of  providing  genuine  leader- 
ship as  well  as  financial  assistance  as  they 
relate,  say,  to  the  perceptually  handicapped, 
the  emotionally  disturbed,  and  classes  of 
English  for  pupils  who  are  from  any  linguistic 
cause  in  a  disadvantaged  position. 

The  grant,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  based  on 
$3,400  per  class  per  year,  subject  to  the 
board's  grant  percentage  which  might  range 
from  35  per  cent,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion knows,  up  to  as  much  as  95  per  cent,  and 
a  similar  grant  for  secondary  school  classes  in 
the  amount  of  $5,000  per  year.  So  there  is  a 
very  major  financial  incentive  to  encourage 
the  boards  v^'here  this  problem  exists,  to  get 
into  the  area  of  education  of  new  Canadians 
or  young  people  who  have  language  problems. 
I  think  we  can  be  encouraged  by  the  results 
that  we  are  experiencing  today. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the   Minister  a   question   at  this   point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  have  you  not 
considered  bringing  the  class  to  the  people, 
rather  than  the  people  to  the  class,  by  going 
right  into  some  of  the  ethnic  community  halls 
and  conducting  the  classes  right  there  where 
you  have  the  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
say  that  there  might  not  be  some  validity  in 
this.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
suggested  and  really  I  would  think  probably 
that  aspect  of  the  programme  would  come 
under  the  adult  education  field.  I  am  referring 
here  more  specifically  to  the  young  people  at 
the  elementary  or  secondary  level.  These,  I 
think,  of  necessity  would  be  operated  in  the 
regular  elementary  and  secondary  school 
situations. 


I  would  touch  on  one  or  two  other  areas 
mentioned  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  question  of  television.  I  am  really  a  little 
bit  confused  in  this  area,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  three  years  ago— and  my  memory  is 
subject  to  challenge— the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  encouraging  the  Minister  and  the 
department  to  establish  a  provincial  network. 
Cost  was  not  too  material;  it  was  a  great 
medium;  we  should  get  into  it  right  away; 
the  department  should  establish  immediately 
a  network  of  provincial  television. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  divided  on  this, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  then  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  usual  we  try  to  take  out  the  best  things 
that  the  members  opposite  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  not  strain  this  part  of  your 
argument  too  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  will  not  go  too  far. 
But  we  then  moved  forward,  two  years  ago, 
to  establish  a  provincial  system  of  educa- 
tional television.  I  can  recall  the  observations 
from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  then 
education  critic,  to  the  press  that  perhaps  The 
Department  of  Education  should  not  be  the 
recipient  of  a  licence,  that  it  perhaps  gave 
way  or  led  to  the  possibilities  of  propaganda 
or  improper  use. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  were  very  concerned  about 
the  organization  you  set  up  under  your 
control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  can  check  what  he  said  and  I  am 
subject  to  correction,  but  the  impression  was 
left  that  he  had  some  reservation  about  the 
department  moving  into  the  area  as  far  as 
getting  the  licence  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  it  was  proposed  to  be— 
organized  under  your  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite 
of  what  I  think  was  a  great  change  in  out- 
look, we  have  moved  ahead,  we  have  made 
application.  The  federal  government  has 
come  up  with  their  white  paper.  Legislation 
or  estimates  have  now  been  introduced  and 
I  think  there  will  be  a  liveable  division  of 
responsibility.  That  is  that  the  federal 
authority  will  be  responsible  for  the  trans- 
mission facilities,  they  will  have  control  of  the 
transmission.  But  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, or  other  agencies  who  will  utilize  the 
facility,  will  have  the  responsibility,  as  they 
should,  for  the  production  and  the  programme 
that  is  being  utilized  within  the  school  system. 
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I  think  that  beyond  the  regular  elementary, 
secondary  and  perhaps  the  specific  parts  of 
curriculum  at  the  post-secondary  level,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  the  general  area  of  adult 
education,  there  perhaps  may  be  some  other 
approach.  Certainly  with  respect  to  the  in- 
service  courses,  the  programmes  that  have 
been  developed  for  the  young  people  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  grades,  the  posi- 
tion we  have  taken  with  the  BBC  and  with  the 
federal  government  is  tliat  The  Department 
of  Education  not  only  has  the  right,  but  has 
the  obligation  to  produce  and  develop  the 
programmes  that  will  be  telecast  to  the  young 
people  within  the  system. 

We  have  also  had  discussions  with  other 
agencies,  including  META.  In  fact  we  have 
purchased,  I  believe,  three  programmes  from 
META,  for  some  $7,500,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  private  agencies,  or  agencies 
established  by  other  boards  wish  to  produce 
their  own  that  we  will  certainly  consider 
utilizing  any  programmes  that  might  have 
provincial  validity.  We  have  had  this  under- 
standing with  the  Ottawa  board,  with  META. 
There  have  been  some  discussions,  I  believe, 
with  the  London  board,  so  that  no  duphca- 
tion  or  waste  of  production  is  taking  place. 

But  I  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
spite  of  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
indicated  we  are  moving  ahead.  There  are 
some  200  telecasts  planned  for  next  year. 
We  are  moving  ahead  with  or  without  the 
licence,  but  obviously  we  are  handicapped 
imtil  we  have  some  permanent  transmission 
facility.  It  is  impossible  to  ask  the  private 
broadcasters  of  the  CBC  to  give  up  some  of 
the  prime  hours  which  are  necessary  for 
educational  purposes,  but  I  can  assure  the 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  making 
progress,  and  I  am  quite  optimistic  about 
what  will  be  taking  place  with  respect  to 
ETV  in  this  province. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  few 
minutes  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  question 
of  educational  costs  as  suggested  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  was  reading  in 
one  of  the  papers  and  I  read  this  journalist 
because  I  really  feel  he  expresses  very  concrete 
views  in  many  areas.  He  was  actually  giving 
the  Minister  of  Education  some  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  contribution  of  the  leader 
of  tlic  Opposition  a  week  ago  Wednesday. 

I  think  he  related  something  aboTit  a 
rather  lengthy  and  somewhat  dull  discourse 
on  education  being  followed  by  a  very 
enthusiastic  presentation  on  the  question  of 
costs  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I 
think   he   indicated   this   was   sort   of   a   sign 


of  maturing  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

So  if  I  helped  in  any  way,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  delighted  and  I  shall  try  to  help  just 
a  shade  further  at  this  particular  moment, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
hon.  member  develop  into  a  good  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  I  think  it  is  a  post  he  will 
hold  for  many  years  to  come  and  I  think  he 
would  want  to  have- 
Mr.  Newman:  The  next  election,  rCv 
member! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened 
carefully  and  I  do  not  want  to  cover  the 
same  ground  as  did  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  with  respect  to  his  party's 
view  on  the  question  of  educational  finance. 
I  have  listened  carefully  from  the  day  that 
it  was  to  be  maybe  100  per  cent  to  a  re- 
duction to  80. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  no,  we  have  been  consistent 
from  the  start. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  there 
has  not  been  this  consistency.    Some  time  in 
January,  as  I  recall  it- 
Mr.  Nixon:  January  7,  it  was  dealing  with 
the  same  programme  as  we  have  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  four  or  five  years, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
a  four  or  five-year  period. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  term  of  the  next  govern- 
ment? We  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  go 
before  the  election— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Whether  it  be  four  or 
five  years,  the  point  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this  House 
who  recognizes  more  completely  the  problem 
that  we  face  as  a  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
educational  financing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  got  yourselves  into 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  with  respect  to  the 
figures  from  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  that  tliey  were  probably  conservative 
figures.  I  say  that  educational  finance,  the 
whole  question  of  capital  investment,  the 
operating  cost,  is  not  only  a  significant  one, 
it  is  one  that  will  determine  the  quality  of 
the  educational  programme  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  the  numbers  of  facilities,  the 
teachers  that  are  available,  and  so  on.  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  govern- 
ment is  more  cognizant  of  this  problem  and 
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is  more  prepared  to  do  something  about  the 
situation. 

I  have  some  rather  interesting  figures  here 
because  I  do  not  minimize  the  situation  for 
one  moment.  I  have  some  rather  interesting 
figures  as  they  relate  to  the  percentage  of 
costs  to  the  residential  homeowner.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  develop  these  for  all  of  the 
province,  but  if  you  take  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton—I am  talking  now  about  the  residential 
owner— the  residential  owner  is  probably  pay- 
ing somewhere  between  27  and  30  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education  in  that  municipality. 
In  other  words,  if  you  separate  from  the 
municipality's  contribution  the  industrial 
assessment  or  contribution,  the  commercial 
contribution,  you  will  find  that  in  many 
centres  the  actual  residential  contribution  is 
far  below,  say,  the  50  or  60  per  cent  that  is 
sometimes  mentioned  by  the  municipalities. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  Mr,  Chairman, 
when  you  look  at  the  figures— I  have  them 
here  available  somewhere  amongst  my  pro- 
liferation of  material— the  contribution  that  in 
fact  is  being  made,  I  will  forward  this  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  because  I  believe 
he  has  asked  for  this  material,  on  the  basis 
of  electoral  districts. 

This  is  not  the  true  story  because  it  is 
based  on  the  1965  cost  of  operating  and  the 
1966  grant.  The  other  column  is  the  per- 
centage of  cost  covered  by  the  grant.  I  will 
just  pick  some  out— I  am  not  picking  out  the 
high  ones  necessarily— but  in  Algoma  76.07 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  operating  is  now 
covered  by  provincial  grants,  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  is  69,  Brant  is  63.55— that  would 
be  of  some  interest.  Brantford  is  57.27.  I 
move  down  to  places  like  Hamilton,  where  it 
is  44.62,  I  can  go  to  situations  like  Cochrane 
South  where  it  is  74  per  cent,  or  to  Nickel 
Belt  where  it  is  77,  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
can  take  other  examples  that  are  in  the  50, 
60  or  70  per  cent  range- 
Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  St.  Andrew? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  going  to  get  to  it, 

because  this   is   where  because  of  the  total 

dollars   being   invested   in   the   major   Metro 

area  here  in  Toronto,  the  provincial  average 

I         comes  out  at  the  46  point  some  per  cent,  which 

f         I  think  will  be  the  share  in  1966-1967. 

If  you  take  all  of  the  Metro  area,  you  will 
find  that  the  cost  covered  by  grant  is  roughly 
32.98  per  cent,  and  this  relates  to  all  the 
electoral  districts  here  in  the  Metro  area.  We 
have  done  this  on  the  basis  of  an  average 
because  St.  Andrew,  Woodbine,  and  so  on, 
are  all  one  and  the  same. 


But  I  would  point  out  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that- 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  shoe  jpinches  the  same 
in  all  of  them  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —for  many  of  the  existing 
municipalities,  electoral  districts  or  what  have 
you,  the  percentage  of  cost  presently  covered 
by  grant  is  far  higher  than  would  indicate 
in  the  provincial  average.  The  provincial 
a\erage,  as  I  say,  is  probably  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  46,  but  this  is  not  accurate 
either,  because  in  this  there  is  no  consider- 
ation of  the  capital  contribution  to  the  tech- 
nical-vocational schools.  This  is  not  calculated 
in  that  figure. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  get 
tlus  for  the  leader  of  the  NDP  as  well,  because 
I  tliink  it  is  fairly  interesting  that  the  grant 
system  not  only,  I  think,  has  taken  a  very 
equitable  approach  as  far  as  distribution  is 
concerned,  that  for  many  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince the  percentage  of  cost  covered  by  grant 
is  a  reasonable  figure,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  think  has  enabled  the  municipalities  to  retain 
to  a  substantial  extent— or  at  least  to  negate 
the   increased   cost  that  they  face. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
aspect  that  I  must  touch  on  that  relates  to 
this  question  of  cost.  I  am  sure  we  will  get 
into  it  with  respect  to  elementary  teacher 
training.  The  member  for  Scarborough  West 
lias  indicated  that  we  should  have  more 
competent  or  qualified  people  in  the  system. 
He  suggested  the  teacher  training  report  is 
dropping  out  of  sight.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  that  during  the  estimates.  I  can 
assure  him  it  is  not. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  there  are 
two  or  three  interesting  figures  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  are  talking 
about  this  question  of  cost.  That  is  if  we 
were  to  move,  say  in  a  year  from  now  or  two 
years  from  now,  from  the  position  where  we 
had  a  majority  of  our  people  with  categories 
one,  two  or  three  to  category  four,  that  is  a 
university  degree,  you  would  be  moving  from, 
say  the  $4,600  to  the  $6,400  level.  Within  a 
period  of  time,  say  one  year  or  two  years,  the 
increase  in  cost  would  be  some  $50  million, 
lascd  on  some  40,000  elementary  teachers. 
If  they  had  this  qualification  this  would  be 
the  additional  cost  to  the  school  system. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  do  you  tabulate  that? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  tabulate  that  on  the 
basis  of  an  average  increase  of  say,  $1,000 
to  S  1,500,  if  they  had  their  degree. 

In  other  words  my  feeling  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  you  have  a  person  with  a  degree 
in  grade  9,  or  grade  1,  if  they  have  the  same 
experience,  the  same  academic  qualifications, 
they  should  be  paid  roughly  comparable  sal- 
aries. I  am  trying  to  relate  it  to  see  what 
the  economic  inxestment  would  be,  and  we 
estimate  it  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $50  milHon,  which  is  a  pretty  substantial 
sum. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
labour  the  question  of  the  efficiency,  or  lack 
of  it,  in  the  department  that  was  touched 
upon  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  can 
only  tell  him  that  he  really  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  spread  of  the  department. 
I  can  assure  him  that  the  Minister  has  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  happening,  so  do  his 
officials. 

W^e  admit  that  it  is  growing,  but  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  what  is 
happening  and  I  can  assure  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  tliat  he  need  not  l)e  too  concerned 
about  the  internal  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment itself,  because  this  does  not  itself  re- 
late to  the  question  of  educational  cost.  This 
was  one  of  his  suggestions  about  how  we 
might  raise  this  extra  $300  million  or  $400 
million  that  he  feels  he  can  raise  without  any 
furtlier  taxation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sunnnarize  my  re- 
marks on  the  question  of  costs  very  simply. 
Tlie  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  feel,  has  a 
responsibility  to  say  to  the  public  of  this 
pr()vinc(>  how  his  party  is  going  to  assume 
tlie  80  per  cent. 

Interjections  by  hem.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  pointed  out,  if  you  take 
the  total  increase,  and  I  am  subject  to  cor- 
rection, I  do  not  retain  all  these  figures,  but 
let  us  assume  that  the  increase  this  year  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $220  million  in  rev- 
enue, the  com])ined  increase  in  costs  of  The 
Department  of  Education  just  with  the  esti- 
mates you  have  before  you,  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Aflairs,  exceeds,  I  believe, 
$160  million.  So  with  the  normal  built-in  in- 
creases, plus  the  incentives  that  have  been 
provided  in  this  budget  through  the  $220 
million  that  was  made  available  by  increased 
revenue,   the    two    departments   have    already 


used.  I  believe,  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $160  million.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
were  to  add  to  this  the  increase  in  unit  cost, 
which  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  is  going 
to  take  place,  and  if  you  were  to  escalate 
this  over  a  four-  or  five-year  period  of  time 
during  which  he  has  projected  his  abifity  to 
undertake  or  assume  this  80  per  cent,  I  say 
that  his  figures  just  do  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  will  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  to  him,  with  respect 
and  in  a  very  kindly  fashion,  there  are  only 
two  ways  for  the  province  to  assume  80  per 
cent  of  the  educational  costs.  First  to  sub- 
stantially increase  taxation  or,  second  to  sub- 
stantially decrease  or  cut  back  on  existing 
programmes.  I  say  that  in  fairness  and  in 
honesty  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  must 
make  this  position  clear  to  the  people  of  this 
province,  because  there  just  is  not  any  other 
way. 

And  I  further  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  would  be  irresponsilile  to  select  or  single 
out  the  problems  of  educational  finance  from 
the  total  problems  we  face  with  provincial, 
federal  and  municipal  taxation.  I  think  the 
position  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  this 
government  that  we  are  awaiting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Smith  committee  report  is 
the  only  sensible,  logical  solution  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  difficult  problem. 

I   have    one   further  word,    Mr.   Chairman, 
before  I  cease.  I  do  apologize  for  taking  so 
long,  but  I  add  one  further  word- 
Mr.   Bryden:   We   listened  with   interest  to 
everything  the  Minister  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  thank  the  member  for 
\\'oodbine. 

I  say  this  one  final  word.  No  matter  what 
redistribution  takes  place,  no  matter  what  new 
formula  may  be  conceived  as  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say  this 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  we  are  still 
talking  the  same  total  dollars.  Somebody  still 
has  to  pay  the  bill. 

No  matter  in  what  form  this  redistribution 
takes  place,  taxation  is  the  only  source  of 
income,  so  that  no  matter  how  you  juggle  it, 
no  matter  how  you  try  to  persuade  the  people 
of  this  province  that  your  party  can  assume  80 
per  cent,  you  cannot  do  so  without  increasing 
taxation  or  cutting  back  substantially  on  other 
government  programmes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  substantial  progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
The  House  adjourned  at  6:05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  v^^e 
welcome  as  guests,  the  following  students:  in 
the  east  and  west  galleries,  Colborne  Street 
public  school,  Whitby  and  in  the  west  gal- 
lery, Shrubmount  public  school,  Cedar  Valley. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  welcome  to  the 
Legislature  this  afternoon  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  a  special  visitor  to  Ontario,  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Smallwood  from  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  that  the  third  reading  of  Bill  85,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts  Act  be 
rescinded  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  speaking  to  that,  I  wonder  if  there 
is  some  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  speak  to  it  if  I 
might, 

Mr.  Speaker,  somewhere  in  the  bill  as  it 
left,  I  think  before  first  reading,  there  was  a 
small  error  crept  in  and  the  omission  of  some 
words  which  have  some  significance.  They 
were  in  the  bill  as  presented  and  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  leaving  out  some  of  the 
judges  who  are  covered  by  the  bill. 

This  is  simply  to  clear  up  a  situation  which 
probably  arose  through  omission  perhaps  be- 
fore presentation,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
I  can  place  the  responsibility. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES  TO 
PERSONS    AIDING   PEACE    OFFICERS 

Hon.   Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  provide  compensation 
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for    injuries    received    by    persons    assisting 
peace  officers. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  compensation  for  injuries  to  per- 
sons while  assisting  police  and  for  compen- 
sation for  their  dependents  where  death 
results. 

It  establishes  a  board  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  claims,  and  the  compensation  is  generally 
determined  on  the  same  basis  as  damages  in 
a  civil  action.  The  board  is  subrogated  to  the 
victim's  rights  and  may  proceed  to  prosecute 
civil  actions.  This  was  forecast  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  continue  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege?  An  interpretation  has  been 
placed  on  certain  statements  which  I  made  in 
the  Legislature  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Confederation  of  to- 
morrow conference,  which  interpretation  was 
certainly  not  intended  or  implied  by  me.  In 
an  open  debate  of  this  type  there  are  inter- 
jections and  statements  by  the  members  of 
the  Opposition  parties  which  tend  to  contri- 
bute to  misunderstanding.  May  I  presume  for 
a  moment  on  the  time  of  this  House  to  clarify 
the  position  which  has  been  attributed  to  me? 

I  regret  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
taken  from  my  remarks.  I  fully  and  com- 
pletely support  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  matter  and  the  concept  of  the 
conference  on  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
as  proposed  by  my  Prime  Minister,  and  I 
would  hope  that  it  will  be  attended  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  governments  of 
all  the  provinces. 

I  spoke  without  a  written  text,  but  my 
words  are  recorded  in  Hansard.  Nowhere  in 
my  remarks  is  there  any  suggestion  that  there 
should  not  be  a  strong  central  government  as 
head  of  our  Confederation.  I  did  urge  the 
necessity  of  reframing  our  constitution  to 
take  into  account  enlarged  responsibihties  of 
the  provinces  as  they  exist  today,  and  to  re- 
define the  areas  of  influence  and  jurisdiction 
as  between  the  provinces  and  Canada. 
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The  text  of  my  contribution  in  this  debate 
was  directed  to  my  conviction  that  the  prov- 
inces have  the  right,  the  interest  and  indeed 
tlie  duty,  to  consider  tlie  structure  of  our  fed- 
eration—either amongst  themselves  or  in  com- 
jxiny  witli  the  federal  government.  It  is  my 
personal  belief  that  it  is  from  such  discus- 
sions amongst  all  governments  that  we  will 
find  the  accord  and  the  stimulation  that  will 
lead  to  the  constitutional  framework  within 
which  our  country  will  reach  full  maturity  and 
development. 

I  woidd  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  con- 
duct both  within  and  without  this  House  has 
been  such  that  no  man  could  have  grounds 
for  inferring  that  my  concern  has  been  other 
than  for  the  good  government  of  this  nation. 
If  this  is  so,  then  you  will  understand  my  per- 
sonal distress  at  any  suggestion  that  I  should 
promote  the  repudiation  of  the  government  of 
our  nation.  My  demonstrated  efforts  at  our 
constitutional  conferences  have  been  open 
attempts  to  meet  and  encourage  all  of  the 
methods  that  men  have  devised  to  adapt  and 
create  principles  upon  which  our  governments 
may  agree  for  the  improvement  of  our  con- 
stitution. 

I  do  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  recent 
connnents  w^ien  taken  in  full  context  will  in 
all  fairness  reflect  my  view  that  the  provinces 
may,  by  constructive  dialogue,  lead  us  to  the 
ultimate  constitutional  solution  which  will 
serve  our  nation,  as  well  as  the  individual 
provinces,  in  an  appropriate  distribution  of 
powers  recognizing  the  full  responsibility  of 
I  he  central  government  in  both  the  discussions 
and   the  constitutional  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister's  statement  is 
not  to  be  debated. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  debate  it,  but 
since  he  implied  that  interjections  by  the 
Opposition  may  have  distorted  the  meaning 
of  his  w(;rds,  surely  you  would  permit  me  to 
make  a  brief  comment  on  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  do  not  intend  to  allow 
any  discussion  on  the  statement  whatsoever. 
If  the  memlxn-  has  some  (juestion  about  re- 
marks the  Attorney  General  has  made  perhaps 
he  will  have  anotlier  opportunity  to  rise  on  a 
point  of  privilege.  The  member  may  refer  to 
interjections  by  himself  or  any  mem])er  of  his 
party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes;  well  on  a  point  of  personal 
])rivilege,  sir,  since  the  hon.  Minister  has  indi- 
cated that  interjections  from  the  Opposition 
distorted  the  meaning  of  his  remarks,  I  would 


bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  since  you  were 
present  during  that  debate,  that  the  meaning 
was  very  clear  at  the  time  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  was  speaking  that  his  view  is  the 
sovereignty  of  this  nation  rests  with  its 
component  provinces. 

-Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  in  this  connection- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Hie  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  starting  now  to  debate  the  content  of  the 
statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  only 
matter  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
can  discuss  is  to  correct  any  impression  that 
the  Attorney  CkMieral  has  left  that  the  inter- 
jections by  himself  or  his  party  have  had 
some  effect  upon  the  interpretation  of  his 
contribution  in  that  debate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  your  point  is  well 
taken  and  I  will  try  to  maintain  myself  within 
the   limits  that  you   have   set. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  interjections 
that  came  from  this  side,  in  my  view,  sir,  and 
I  hope  in  yours,  in  no  way  distorted  the 
meaning  that  was  abundantly  clear,  in  the 
words  of  the  Attorney  General  himself  as 
they  were  heard  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
It  is  questionable  in  my  mind  whether  this 
sort  of  a  retraction,  if  retraction  it  is,  is 
going  to  calm  the  waters  across  this  nation, 
that  ha\'e  really  been  ruffled  by  the  comments 
he  has  made. 

Interjections   by   hon.   nK^mbers. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order,   order! 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  has  not  re- 
tracted. He  has  merely  tried  to  argue  that 
his  words  meant  something  difl^erent  from 
what  they  clearly  meant. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Afiairs):    Mr.   Speaker- 
Mr.   D.   C.   MacDonald   (York   South):    Mr. 
Speaker,   may   I   ask  the   Attorney  Cieneral   a 
([uestion  in  the  light  of  his  statement? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  Attorney  General  cares 

to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  Attorney  General  to  indicate  to  me  how 
interjections  on  this  side  of  the  House  dis- 
torted in  any  way  the  following  two  brief 
sentences: 
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It  is  the  provinces  who  must  come  to- 
gether again  and  say  this  is  the  type  of 
federation  we  shall  have  with  changed 
powers  to  meet  the  changed  responsibilities 
which  exist  today. 

And  then: 

But  perhaps— at  least  I  throw  out  this 
thought— perhaps  we  have  to  take  an  ap- 
proach, possibly  somewhat  similar,  that  we 
ten  provinces  of  Canada  come  to  the  Con- 
federation of  tomorrow  conference  and  say, 
"We  are  sovereign  states  in  our  own  right." 

How  does  that  equate  with  the  strong,  cen- 
tral government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  no  comment  on 
those  statements.  They  are  in  Hansard,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  made  a  statement  making  my 
meaning  amply  clear  and  the  reference  to 
the  interjection  was  simply  this:  In  any  open 
debate  of  this  kind  there  are  interjections 
and  statements  of  members  of  the  Opposition 
parties  which  tend  to  contribute  to  misunder- 
standing. That  was  all  I  said. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the 
Attorney  General  if  in  fact  this  is  a  with- 
drawal? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

An  hon.  member:  It  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  was  away  from  the  Legislature  on 
government  business,  a  question  was  asked  of 
me  by  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter).    The   question   was   as   follows: 

What  action,  if  any,  does  the  Minister 
intend  to  take  on  the  demand  by  the  rate- 
payers' delegation  from  Pickering  township 
for  a  regional  survey  of  municipal  economic 
problems  in  the  area? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  26  last  year,  1966,  the 
West  Rouge  ratepayers'  association  submitted 
a  petition  containing  81  names  requesting 
an  inquiry  pursuant  to  section  320  of  The 
Municipal  Act,  on  a  number  of  matters, 
mostly  financial,  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  township  of  Pickering.  In  my  absence 
from  my  office  on  April  13,  1966,  my  Deputy 
Minister  replied  to  the  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation advising  that  the  petition  had  been 
referred  to  certain  branches  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  for  study.  He  also 
apologized  for  the  delay  in  completing  the 
study  and  advised  that  the  association  would 


be  informed  as  soon  as  the  study  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  study  was  completed  early  in  May 
and  on  May  5,  1966,  I  wrote  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  association  in  part  as  follows 
and  said: 

This  is  further  to  your  association's  peti- 
tion of  March  26  pursuant  to  section  320 
of  The  Municipal  Act  and  my  Deputy 
Minister's  interim  reply  of  April  13.  The 
statements  contained  in  the  petition  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  both  the  munici- 
pal administration  branch  and  the  com- 
munity planning  branch  of  my  department. 
A  copy  of  the  annual  financial  statement  of 
the  municipality  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  has  been  received.  The 
financial  situation  as  reflected  by  the  state- 
ment does  not  support  the  views  expressed 
in  the  petition. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  our  ex- 
amination of  the  petition  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  commission  of  inquiry 
pursuant  to  section  320  of  The  Municipal 
Act  is  not  warranted.  However,  if  the 
members  of  your  executive  would  care  to 
visit  the  department  to  discuss  specific 
items  of  concern  with  appropriate  members 
of  my  staff  I  would  be  happy  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

Now  then,  on  June  6,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Deputy  Minister  wrote  to  the  clerk-treasurer 
of  the  township  of  Pickering  advising  of  the 
concern  of  the  ratepayers'  association  and 
offered  advisory  services  of  the  various 
branches  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  such  as  administration,  accounting, 
assessment,  finance,  planning  and  subsidies 
branches.  On  December  13— which  was  quite 
a  few  months  later— on  December  13,  1966, 
the  clerk-treasurer  forwarded  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  of  the  council  of  the  township 
requesting  the  assistance  offered  in  the  letter 
of  June  6,  1966.  Now  since  that  time,  sir, 
officers  of  the  department  have  visited  with 
officials  of  the  township  of  Pickering  and 
discussed  various  problems  and  matters. 

On  March  7,  1967,  the  reeve,  one  of  the 
councillors  and  the  treasurer,  met  with  the 
Deputy  Minister  and  senior  department 
officials  for  a  frank  discussion  of  the  town- 
ship affairs.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  liaison 
of  department  officials  and  township  officials 
is  continuing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  another  request 
before  the  orders  of  the  day. 
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Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  short  statement  to 
make  with  respect  to  the  summer  course  for 
the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  several  years  ago 
The  Department  of  Education  made  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers  by  a  second  route  as  an  alternative 
to  tlie  four-year  training  at  the  Ontario  col- 
lege of  education.  The  decision  was  taken  at 
that  time  because  of  the  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  the  enrolment  in  our  secondary 
schools  due  to  the  increased  birth  rate 
immediately  after  World  War  II  and  the 
rapid  improvement  in  the  retention  rate  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

Both  these  trends  have  continued  down  to 
the  present.  In  particular  we  have  reason  for 
satisfaction  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
youth  are  now  staying  in  school  at  least  to 
the  end  of  grade  12. 

These  developments  have  also  created 
problems  in  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  number  of  teachers  at  a 
time  when  the  number  of  graduates  coming 
out  of  the  universities  and,  from  whom  we 
must  recruit  most  of  our  staff,  was  still  being 
drawn  from  the  relatively  small  group  born 
in  the  low  birth  rate  period  prior  to  and 
during  the  war. 

The  problem  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
tendency  for  a  greater  number  of  university 
graduates  to  proceed  to  graduate  work,  with 
a  resulting  decrease  in  the  total  group  from 
which  the  colleges  of  education  could  draw. 
The  pattern  by  which  a  university  graduate 
can  proceed  to  a  teaching  certificate  through 
the  summer  course  route  calls  for  him  to  en- 
rol for  an  eight  week  summer  course;  to  teach 
for  the  following  year;  and  then  to  attend  a 
second  six  week  course  the  following  summer. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  this  pro- 
gramme the  applicant  is  granted  an  interim 
leaching  certificate. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  ha\e  secured  their 
initial  professional  training  in  this  manner 
have  a  good  academic  education  through 
graduation  from  an  Ontario  university,  or  the 
equivalent.  They  are  already  knowledgeable 
in  the  academic  content  in  the  area  they  are 
teaching.  The  summer  courses  which  follow 
a  three  year  or  four  year  university  pro- 
gramme are  designed  to  emphasize  the 
methods  of  presentation  of  the  courses  and 
related  aspects  of  a  teacher's  duties. 

There  were  a  number  of  complications 
arising  from  the  summer  course  pattern  of 
training  because  many  of  the  beginners  who 
had  taken  the  first  summer  course  were  in 


need  of  additional  help  when  they  began 
their  duties.  Responsible  educators,  includ- 
ing heads  of  departments,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  professional  organizations  with 
truly  professional  concern,  offered  assistance 
and  guidance  to  their  young  colleagues.  They 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation 
for  the  part  they  have  played  in  on-the-job 
improvement  of  the  beginners. 

In  addition,  the  possibility  of  qualifying  for 
a  certificate  by  summer  courses  made  it 
economically  feasible  for  a  number  of  well 
qualified  people  possessing  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  the  fields  of  business  and  commerce, 
industry,  and  other  professions,  to  make  the 
transition  to  secondary  school  teaching.  The 
quality  of  instruction  in  this  province  has  been 
enriched  by  the  maturity  and  wisdom  which 
these  teachers  have  brought  to  their  newly 
chosen  profession. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  to  which  I  have 
referred,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
summer  course  pattern  has  not  been  without 
its  undesirable  features.  The  period  of  train- 
ing has  been  too  short,  and  because  classes 
of  students  were  not  available  in  the  second- 
ary schools  during  the  summer  period  there 
was  inadequate  provision  for  practice  teach- 
ing in  actual  classroom  situations. 

The  problems  involved  have  been  studied 
fully  by  all  those  involved,  including  the 
staffs  of  the  colleges  of  education,  officials  of 
the  department,  professional  organizations, 
supervisory  staffs,  and  educational  adminis- 
trators. Representations  have  been  made  by 
these  groups,  and  in  particular  I  should  refer 
to  proposals  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  repre- 
sentative of  the  association  of  directors  of 
education  of  Ontario,  the  Ontario  school 
trustees  council,  the  Ontario  secondary  school 
superintendents'  association,  the  Ontario 
teachers'  federation,  the  Ontario  secondary 
school  headmasters'  council,  the  Ontario 
secondary  school  teachers'  federation  and,  of 
course,  the  colleges  of  education  and  other 
interested  groups.  Discussions  have  been  held 
with  these  and  other  representative  bodies. 

After  a  full  study,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
implications  and  of  possible  alternatives,  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  last  initial  summer 
course  for  university  graduates  proceeding 
directly  into  teaching  upon  graduation  will  be 
offered  during  the  summer  of  1968.  The  sec- 
ond summer  course  for  these  students  will  be 
offered  for  the  last  time  in  the  summer  of 
1969.  Students  who  graduate  from  university 
in  the  spring  of  1969  and  thereafter  will  be 
required  to  take  the  year-long  programme  at 
a  college  of  education  to  qualify  for  teaching. 
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An  appropriate  programme  will  continue 
for  a  period  of  time  to  be  offered  during  the 
summer  for  university  graduates  who  have 
had,  after  graduation,  five  or  more  years'  ex- 
perience in  other  professions  or  positions  and 
who  decide  that  they  wish  to  quahfy  as 
teachers.  This  will  be  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  those  entering  the  profession,  but 
it  is  considered  desirable  not  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  become  teachers. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  still  going  to  require  many  more  secon- 
dary school  teachers.  The  prospects  in  terms 
of  numbers  are  not  without  cause  for  con- 
cern, in  spite  of  the  promise  of  improvements 
as  the  large  numbers  entering  our  universi- 
ties move  through  to  graduation. 

But  all  those  who  have  to  cope  with  the 
problem  have  made  commitments  that  they 
will  take  extraordinary  measures  to  meet  the 
difficulties.  They  are  unanimous  in  their 
agreement  that  they  are  ready  to  meet  the 
situation  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  determi- 
nation they  can  muster.  I  am  convinced,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  working  together  we  can  meet 
any  problems  that  arise  and  that  our  efforts 
will  benefit  the  students  in  our  schools. 

An  accelerated  and  concentrated  pro- 
gramme will  be  undertaken  to  attract  an  even 
greater  number  of  graduates  to  the  teaching 
profession.  A  number  of  plans  which  incorp- 
orate the  best  features  of  teacher  training 
programmes  have  been  under  study  over  the 
last  year  and  will  be  considered  for  imple- 
mentation when  all  students  are  required  to 
take  a  full  year  of  study  or  its  equivalent  in 
1969. 

I  By  that  time,  it  will  have  been  possible  to 

recruit  the  necessary  additional  staflF  at  the 
colleges  of  education.  The  new  MacArthur 
college  at  Queen's  University  will  be  in  full 
operation  and  a  new  college  of  education  will 
have  been  established  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa  to  train  additional  teachers  for  bilin- 
gual classes  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

I  In  addition,  steps  will  have  been  taken  to 

provide  additional  accommodation  at  the  col- 
lege of  education  and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  to  renovate  the  older  part  of  the 
existing  building.  These  facilities,  Mr. 
Speaker,  together  with  the  fine  new  Althouse 
college  of  education  already  in  operation  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  will  pro- 
vide for  all  those  who  may  be  qualified  and 
wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  steps  I 
have  outlined  for  the  further  development  of 
teacher  education  in  this  province  will  have 


the  approval  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
continuing  development  of  quality  education 
for  our  young  people. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
Would  he  advise  the  House  whether  he  in- 
tends to  contact  the  Premiers  of  the  other 
provinces  in  Canada  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  to  assure  them  that  statements 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  in  the  debate 
on  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  confer- 
ence do  not  represent  Ontario  government 
policy? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  have  made  clear  what  the  policy 
of  this  government  is  during  the  recent  de- 
bate, indeed  in  many  debates  and  speeches 
and  comments  extending  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  Attorney  General  has  indicated 
his  full  and  complete  support  of  that  policy 
both  in  word  and  in  deed,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever  in  anybody's 
mind  as  to  what  the  poHcy  of  this  govern- 
ment is. 

Therefore,  such  action  as  is  suggested  by 
the  hon.  member  is,  in  my  opinion,  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Attorney  General. 

Does  the  Attorney  General  plan  to  appeal 
the  sentence  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  re- 
ceived two  years  in  penitentiary  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  their  child  by  scalding? 
How  does  the  Attorney  General  justify  such 
laws  when  a  man  will  receive  five  years  for 
a  fraud  case  and  this  man  and  his  wife  only 
two  years  after  being  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  the  sentence  in  the  case  to  which  the  hon. 
member  refers,  the  matter  of  appeal,  is  under 
consideration.  The  Attorney  General  does  not 
justify  laws,  particularly  the  criminal  law,  the 
criminal  code  under  which  these  accused  were 
tried.  They  were  tried  by  the  criminal  code 
of  this  country,  which  is  a  federal  statute, 
and  the  trial  was  before  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Attorney  General  has  no 
answer  to  make  to  the  inquiry  as  to  justify- 
ing the  law. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
question  for  the  Prime  Minister  which  might 
have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
Attorney  General's  statement  earlier  this  after- 
noon, but  since  there  are  at  least  five  other 
statements  in  addition  to  the  two  that  I  read 
on  pages  3687  and  3688  in  Hansard— 
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Interjections   by  Hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  running  the 
House  this  afternoon  or  is  the  Duke  of  Kent 
in  control? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  will  proceed 
with  his  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  my  question  is  still  pertinent. 

Now  that  the  House  has  endorsed  the 
Prime  Minister's  proposal  for  a  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference,  is  it  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's intention  to  ask  for  the  resignation  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  order  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  whole  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  ask  for  th»  resignation  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  jeopardizing  the 
Prime   Minister's   project— now  our  project. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  ( Bracondale ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

Has  the  Attorney  General  received  a  copy 
of  the  sworn  affidavit  by  Zoltan  Szoboszloi 
with  respect  to  an  inquest  at  Parry  Sound 
into  the  death  of  Frank  Kovacs?  If  so,  has 
he  investigated  to  determine  the  merits  of 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  affidavit?  If 
he  has  investigated  and  has  found  the  allega- 
tions to  be  true,  does  he  propose  to  lay 
charges  or  to  take  disciplinary  action  against 
the  persons  accused  in  the  affidavit?  If  he  has 
investigated  and  has  found  the  allegations  to 
be  false,  does  he  intend  to  lay  charges  against 
Mr.  Szoboszloi  for  making  a  false  deposition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
seen  a  copy  of  the  material  distributed  relat- 
ing to  the  inquest  into  the  death  of  Frank 
Kovacs  which  was  held  in  Parry  Sound  on 
January  7,  1964.  The  inquest  into  this  death 
was  complete  and  impartial.  The  irregulari- 
ties were  investigated  thoroughly  in  April, 
1964  and  it  was  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  not  to  be  substantial  in  nature 
or  affecting  the  validity  of  the  hearing.  I  do 
not  propose  to  take  any  further  action  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General?  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  false  depositions  ought  to  be 
circulated  without  any  action  taken  against 
their  makers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  accept  that 
question,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  place  his  question  on  record? 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ha\  e  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond).  I  see  he  is 
not  in  his  seat  so  I  will  have  to  place  it  on 
the  record. 

What  if  anything  does  the  Minister  intend 
to  do  about  the  fact  that  the  registered  nurses* 
association  of  Ontario  has  grey-listed  Lennox 
and  Addington  county  general  hospital  in 
Napance  after  the  dismissal  of  tliree  senior 
staff  nurses? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  series  of  related  questions 
for  the   Minister  of  Education. 

L  Has  the  Minister  considered  amend- 
ing Bill  81  to  clear  up  the  confusion  which 
presently  prevails  over  the  relative  bargain- 
ing positions  of  the  borough  and  city  boards 
of  education  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Metro  Toronto  board  of  education  in  their 
current   negotiations   with   the  teachers? 

2.  Would  the  Minister  care  now  to  clarify 
in  the  Legislature  precisely  the  position 
as  he  interprets  it,  who  has  the  right  to 
bargain  within  what  limits  and  where  does 
final  authority  lie? 

3.  Has  the  Minister  had  any  formal  dis- 
cussions during  the  last  two  weeks  with 
various  Metro  boards  of  education  and /or 
teachers  in  regard  to  averting  the  imminent 
crisis? 

4.  If  in  fact  the  Metro  teachers  choose  to 
tender  a  mass  resignation  on  May  31  effec- 
tive in  the  fall,  what  plans  has  the  Minister 
set  in  motion  to  cope  with  such  a  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
intention  at  the  moment  to  amend  Bill  81.  In 
answer  to  the  second  question,  it  is  improper 
for  a  Minister  to  offer  an  interpretation  of 
legislation  since  this  is  really  the  prerogative, 
I  would  suggest,  of  the  courts. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  no. 
There  have  been  no  formal  discusisons,  and  of 
course  the  fourth  question  relates  to  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  and  any  comment  on  this  at 
this  particular  moment  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  speculation. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Can  I  take  it  that  the  Min- 
ister is  at  least  somcwliat  concerned  over  what 
is  appearing  to  happen  and  what  might  take 
effect  on  May  31? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  as  I 
pointed    out   to    the    hon.    member   for   Scar- 
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borough  West  on  two  or  three  other  questions 
earlier  in  the  session,  the  Minister  is  con- 
cerned about  every  aspect  of  the  educational 
programme  of  this  province,  whether  it  re- 
lates to  tlie  current  situation  here  in  Metro,  or 
anywhere  else. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  was  a 
question  asked  of  me  yesterday,  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Racine):  In 
view  of  a  letter  in  this  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail  signed  by  T.  Virany,  Ottawa,  and  12 
other  professional  engineers,  what  plans,  if 
any,  does  The  Department  of  Highways  have 
to  construct  a  barrier  on  the  median  of  the 
Queensway  to  prevent  head-on  crashes? 

The  answer:  The  Department  of  Highways 
is  presently  studying  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  median  barrier  on  the  Ottawa 
Queensway.  Reports  regarding  this  matter 
will  be  completed  in  the  near  future  when  a 
decision  will  be  made  as  to  whether  a  median 
barrier  should  be  constructed,  and  if  so,  of 
what  kind. 

Then  there  was  a  question  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkerville  ( Mr.  Newman )  : 
Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  the  cost 
per  mile  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  express- 
way now  under  construction,  the  total  cost 
and  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  between 
provincial  and  municipal  governments?  Sec- 
ond, would  he  also  advise  the  cost  per  mile, 
the  total  cost  and  the  cost  arrangements  for 
the  Wenige  expressway  in  London? 

The  answers:  1.  The  total  length  of  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  expressway  is  11.95  miles, 
which  includes  1.70  miles  of  reconstruction 
on  King  Street.  The  total  estimated  cost  of 
tlie  construction  on  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
expressway  is  $37  million.  This  figure  in- 
cludes property  and  utility  relocation  cost. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  this  expressway  is  $3.1 
milhon.  The  department  pays  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost,  while  the  municipality  pays  25 
per  cent  under  section  94  (a)  of  The  High- 
way Improvement  Act. 

2.  The  Wenige  expressway  is  the  city  of 
London's  local  name  for  the  section  of  High- 
bury Avenue  from  Hamilton  Road  southerly 
to  Power  Street,  a  distance  of  approximately 
one-fifth  of  a  mile.  This  is  signed  also  as 
Highway  126.  This  is  part  of  a  section  of 
Highbury  Avenue  constructed  under  special 
agreement  with  the  city  of  London  by  which 
the  department  paid  all  construction  costs 
and  the  city  provided  the  required  property. 


This  cost  sharing  arrangement  was  under- 
taken before  legislation  was  enacted  under 
section  94  ( a )  of  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act  providing  for  75-25  mentioned  above. 

The  total  cost  of  grading,  draining  and  pav- 
ing was  $150,000.  This  is  for  the  one-fifth  of 
a  mile,  and  if  a  mile  were  constructed  the 
cost  per  mile  would  be  $750,000. 

Another  question  from  the  same  member: 
Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  whether 
the  department  has  any  present  or  long  range 
plans  to  construct  a  highway  from  Highway 
38,  Parham,  to  Highway  7,  northwest  of 
Mountain  Grove,  on  a  route  alternate  to  the 
present  winding  section  between  the  two 
points? 

The  Department  of  Highways  does  not 
have  any  plans  to  construct  a  highway  from 
Parham  on  Highway  38  to  Highway  7  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mountain  Grove.  This  part  of 
eastern  Ontario  is  presently  being  studied  by 
The  Department  of  Highways  in  its  Kingston 
area  highway  planning  study.  If  a  need  for 
a  highway  along  this  route  is  shown  this  will 
be  brought  out  in  the  study  results.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  study  will  be  completed 
within  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ought  to  inform  the 
House  of  a  message  communicated  to  me 
through  the  Honourable  W.  Earle  Rowe,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  received  it  from 
General  R.  W.  Maunsell,  coordinator  of  visits 
of  heads  of  state  at  Ottawa.  This  message 
reads  as  follows: 

I  have  been  informed  this  morning  by 
President  Shazar  that  because  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  Middle  East  he 
has  to  terminate  his  Canadian  visit  and 
return  to  Israel.  His  very  great  regret  that 
the  present  situation  has  made  this  de- 
cision necessary  has  been  communicated  to 
you  through  other  channels  as  well  as 
through  the  office  of  state  visits.  I  can 
assure  you  that  both  my  office  and  The  De- 
partment of  External  Aff^airs  have  appreci- 
ated the  welcoming  plan  for  the  president 
and  his  party  and  regret  very  much  that 
this  cancellation  of  the  visit  to  Ontario  has 
been  found  necessary. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  message. 

I  would  just  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
all  very  keenly  disappointed  that  the  Cana- 
dian visit  of  the  President  of  Israel  and  Mrs. 
Shazar  and  their  party  has  come  to  this 
abrupt  end.  However,  matters  of  concern  are 
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of    great   import   and   must    take    priority.    I 
think  we  all  understand  that. 

Accordingly,  the  Ontario  government's  lun- 
cheon which  had  been  planned  for  tomorrow 
at  1  p.m.  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  re- 
ception and  dinner  tomorrow  evening,  have 
been  cancelled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  tlie  day, 
I  would  like  to  table  answers  to  questions 
numbers  1,  9,  16  and  19  on  the  order  paper. 
(See  Appendix,  page  3823). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  26th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 


(Continued) 

On  vote  501: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  course  of  the  Minister's 
lead-off  and  subsequent  rebuttal  of  the  Op- 
position comments,  he  seemed  to  be  greatly 
puzzled,  indeed  preoccupied  with  the  fact 
that  I  had  handed  on  responsibilities  for  deal- 
ing with  the  lead-off  of  the  educational  esti- 
mates to  one  of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  appreciate  his 
comments  with  regard  to  my  efforts  down 
through  the  years.  It  is  a  little  comforting  to 
learn  that  some  of  the  things  that  are  said 
and  done  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
some  impact.  I  had  not  noticed  it  particularly, 
but  I  will  take  his  word  for  it. 

But  the  Minister  was  particularly  pre- 
occupied with  why  the  responsibilities  had 
been  handed  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis),  and  he  won- 
dered out  loud  as  to  why  this  had  taken  place. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  quite  frank 
with  the   Minister   and   tell  him  why. 

First,  he  is  right  to  a  small  degree— and  I 
emphasize  a  small  degree.  I  wanted  somebody 
else  to  share  the  burden  in  this  rather  busy 
year.  But  even  more  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  handling  these  estimates 
now  for  some  10  or  11  years  and  I  thought 
it  was  time  for  a  new  voice. 

One  of  the  problems  with  education,  and 
this,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  getting 
uneasy,  is  an  appropriate  comment  in  dis- 
cussing policy  in  the  lead-oflF. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  letting  the  member 
make  his  point  although  I  knew  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  vote  501. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  of  the  problems  in 
dealing  with  education  is  that  sometimes  the 
idea  gets  around  that  education  is  the  pre- 
occupation and  the  concern  of  teachers  alone, 
or  conceivably  of  administrators  of  schools 
alone.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  main  concern, 
the  people  who  are  mainly  concerned  with 
education,  are  the  young  people  who  are 
being  educated. 

The  Minister  and  others  in  this  House  may 
have  disagreed  with  some  of  the  things  that 
were  said  with  regard  to  modern  education, 
or  the  reaction  to  modern  education  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West.  But  the 
meml^er  for  Scarborough  West  is  perhaps 
closer  in  terms  cf  years  and  in  terms  of  being 
tuned  in  on  the  thinking  of  young  people 
with  regard  to  education,  I  dare  to  suggest, 
than  any]:)ody  else  in  this  House.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman— 

An  hon.  member:  How  many  kids  has  he 
got? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  numlier  of  kids  he  has 
in   school  is   irrelevant,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right!  And  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  what 
you  heard  yesterday  as  a  commentary  on 
the  weaknesses  of  our  educational  system  was 
the  voice  of  the  younger  generation  to  the 
extent— 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Well,  part  of  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  you  agree  with  him? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  to  that  in 
one  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  bet  I  will 
come  to  it.  This  is  rather  important  in  terms 
of  policy,  it  is  getting  more  and  more  impor- 
tant all  the  time.  The  younger  generation  is 
in  revolt  against  many  things  in  society,  but 
to  the  extent  that  they  give  any  thought  and 
are  articulate  on  it,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
they  are  more  in  revolt  against  than  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  rather  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  fact  that  we  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  listen  to  a  practice— a  consistent  practice 
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on  the  government  side  of  the  House— of 
choosing  isolated  instances  of  excellence  on 
the  part  of  this  government  and  hear  them 
presented  as  the  image  of  this  government  in 
generalized  terms.  This,  presumably,  is  a 
legitimate  procedure. 

I  suggest  to  you  it  is  equally  legitimate  for 
anybody  to  pick  on  the  weaknesses  of  our 
educational  system  and  to  preface  those 
comments  by  saying  "I  am  presenting  those 
weaknesses  and  those  failures  to  you  in  sharp 
and  bold  and  unrelieved  terms"  so  that  the 
point  can  be  made.  The  Minister,  quite 
frankly,  was  a  little  disappointing  in  his 
whole  reaction  to  the  proposition— not  only 
disappointing,  but  many  of  his  statements 
were  contradictory. 

The  Minister  can  comment,  for  example, 
about  certain  schools— and  what  is  happening 
in  those  schools— but  I  would  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  even  if  there  is  not  a 
case  of  frustration,  or  fear,  or  regimentation, 
or  a  lack  of  creative  eflFort,  in  some  of  them 
that  those  characteristics  are  prevalent  in 
enough  schools,  and  generally  throughout  the 
system,  that  they  are  the  worry  of  people 
who  are  examining  a  modem  education  sys- 
tem. I  think  it  is  time  that  they  should  be 
brought  out  in  bold  relief  and  examined.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Minister  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

I  was  interested  in  his  comment,  for 
example,  that  the  hon.  member  was  quoting 
from  "This  Magazine  is  About  Schools"— a 
Canadian  magazine— and  suggesting  that  most 
of  the  comments  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  were  from  that  magazine, 
a  Canadian  magazine,  and  then  in  his  next 
breath— 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
On  a  point  of  order!  I  did  not  say  most,  I 
said  a  substantial  portion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  rightl 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  also  said  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  speech  emanated  from  quota- 
tions by  four  or  five  authors  who  had  written 
texts  in  the  United  States  with  no  relevancy, 
necessarily,  to  the  system  here  in  that,  in  my 
understanding  of  their  works,  they  have  not 
really  assessed  the  educational  system  as  it 
exists  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  made  that  observation  yesterday,  because 
in  fairness,  I  think,  the  contribution  from  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West,  really,  was 
based  primarily  on  those  texts  and  the 
thoughts   they  expressed,    and   a   portion   at 


least  on  certain  material  found  in  these  publi- 
cations. Not  the  least  of  which,  and  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  will 
get  around  to  this,  were  perhaps  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  a  young  lady,  in  a  very  inter- 
esting way,  that  formed  part  of  the  material 
in  these  magazines.  I  can  only  anticipate, 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Spit  it 
out! 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  I  would  leave  it  up 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  to 
identify  her.  I  would  suggest  that  obviously 
the  member  for  York  South  is  attempting  to 
apologize,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  what  I  think 
was  a  very  negative  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  here  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order.  The  Minister  has  no  right 
to  get  up  and  make  my  speech  for  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  point  of  order  I 
question  whether  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
group  has  the  right  to  make  a  speech  on  this 
particular  vote  in  this  way.  He  had  his 
opportunity  yesterday  but  he  gave  this  obliga- 
tion to  the  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister 
wandered  all  over  with  irrelevancies,  in  terms 
of  speculating  as  to  who  was  writing 
in  that  magazine;  he  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  say  it  bluntly,  he  skirted  around.  So 
now  why  can  the  Minister  not  say? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  mind  who  it  is- 
let the  Minister  say  it.  Let  the  Minister  say 
it  if  he  thinks  it  is  an  important  point,  when 
obviously  it  is  very  irrelevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  some  of  it  is 
very  well  written. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  good!  Once  again 
you  are  trying  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  read  some  of  it.  I  think  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  should  read  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I 
finish  my  point  and  then  the  Minister  can 
have  another  half  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order!  I  wonder  if 
we  could  get  back  to  vote  501? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine! 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  wrap 
this  up,  because  the  Minister  was  playing 
a  neat  little  game  during  the  day— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  learn  a  great  deal  from 
the  member,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  ought  to  start 
with  501.  We  have  heard  the  preliminary 
speeches,  I  would  ask  the  member  as  soon 
as  he  can  now  to  get  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  will  very  quickly. 

I  was  pointing  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  comments  from  this  Canadian  magazine, 
and  the  comments  from  sources  that  the 
Minister  is  now  trying  to  present  as  being 
foreign— with  no  reference  to  Canada— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not  say  foreign,  I 
said  from   the   United   States. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  From  the  United  States, 
all  right,  outside  of  Canada;  the  approach  is 
the  same  in  general  philosophy.  Indeed  the 
Minister  once  again  is  contradictory,  because 
on  one  occasion  he  points  to  this  as  a  phil- 
osophy that  has  been  debunked,  and  in  the 
next  breath  he  tries  to  leave  the  impression 
that  he  has  put  a  good  deal  of  this  phil- 
osophy into  effect.  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways,  -Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not  say  the  phil- 
osophy had  to  be  such. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  very  disturbed 
and  exercised  by  this  probing  into  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  educational  system,  I  would 
say  to  the  Minister— if  he  has  any  doubts 
about  it— I  agree  with  the  criticisms  that 
were  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  are  weaknesses  in  the  system  which 
people  who  are  much  more  competent,  I  dare 
to  suggest  in  education  than  conceivably 
anybody  in  this  House,  have  been  making 
for  years.  Therefore  we  should  examine 
them  and  not  try  to  dismiss  them  with 
irrelevancies  in  the  fashion  that  was  done 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to 
deal  with  the  matters  that  are  specifically  in 
this  vote,  or  perhaps  should  be,  and  were 
last  year. 

The  first  one  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  sir,  is  the  absence  of  a  vote  of 
money  in  support  of  our  Centennial  project- 
that  is  a  museum  of  science  and  technology. 
Would  the   Minister  tell  us  if  his  responsi- 


bihties  in  this  regard  have  been  fulfilled  or 
where  the  funds  are  coming  from  to  develop 
the  exhibits  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  all 
the  funds  for  the  development  of  the  Centen- 
nial centre  of  science  and  technology  have 
been  put  into  The  Department  of  Tourism 
and  Information.  There  is  a  joint  committee 
between  The  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Centennial  centre  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  educational  aspect  and 
how  The  Department  of  Education  can 
relate  to  this,  but  the  funds  appropriated  are 
all  entirely  now  within  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  himself  has  a 
special  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
the  Centennial  centre  as  an  education  aid 
and  the  programme  that  he  has  mapped  out 
in  tlie  past  two  years  envisioning  this  centre 
as  being  an  area  into  which  students  from 
across  the  province  can  come  has  been  very 
attractive  indeed.  However,  we  in  this  House 
have  been  considerably  concerned  that  the 
changes  in  the  plan  of  this  museum,  not 
specifically  the  architectural  changes  but  the 
whole  background  of  this  centre  as  some- 
thing that  could  carry  on  research  as  well, 
as  being  just  a  display  of  the  technology 
representing  the  industry  of  this  province. 

For  example,  the  faciUties  associated  with 
the  library  and  certain  other  areas  that 
would  permit  research  to  go  on  has  been 
abandoned  in  the  interest  simply  of  expanding 
display  areas.  Now  the  Minister  himself,  I 
understand,  is  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
that  directs  this,  and  I  wonder  if  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  time  when  he  might  give 
us  a  justification  of  the  changes  from  the 
aspect  of  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  obvi- 
ously look  to  the  centre  as  being  a  valid 
educational  development  and  we  feel  it  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  of  course  in  the  field  of  adult  edu-  [ 
cation.  It  is  like  the  planning,  I  guess,  of 
any  major  centre  of  this  nature.  There  are 
certain  economies  that  at  one  stage  you 
must  bring  into  being,  and  when  the  total 
complex  was  developed  and  it  was—  ■ 

Mr.    Nixon:    Economies?     How    are    you        i 
using  that  word  in  this  connection?  ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair-  | 

man,  that  the  decision  was  made  to  elimi-  ; 

nate,  for  the  time  being,  certain  facilities  that  1 

might  in   the   long   term   be   built   into   the  j 
programme,  to  e£Fect  certain  economies. 
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I  am  sure  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
referring  to  the  possibility  of  a  library 
facility.  I  would  say  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  we  feel  this  will  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  educational  validity  of  the 
centre.  We  anticipate  this  as  being  a  very 
important  part  of  what  we  will  be  developing 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  curriculum, 
and  in  no  way  have  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  altered  the  enthusiasm  or  the 
interest  as  far  as  education  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  has  been  considerable 
concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  among  those  people 
who  are  expressly  dealing  with  this  as  an 
education  centre,  that  many  of  the  displays 
are  going  to  have  an  industrial  promotion 
flavour,  since  so  many  of  the  private  indus- 
tries have  already  signified  their  intention 
to  take  part  in  providing  displays.  I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  has  any  qualms  about  this? 
It  has  been  expressed  seriously  by  those  who 
are  associated  with  this  particular  centre,  or 
at  least  were  associated  with  it  before  they 
found  that  they  could  not  live  with  the 
direction  in  which  the  government  was 
moving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  concerned  about  that  aspect.  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  visited 
the  centre  in  Chicago,  and  perhaps  the  Smith- 
sonian and  so  on,  where  there  have  been 
contributions  by  major  industries,  collectively 
on  many  occasions,  for  the  development  of  an 
exhibit  which  has  great  educational  vahdity. 
The  fact  that  private  business  or  enterprise  or 
industry  is  involved  in  this  does  not  detract 
one  bit  from  the  educational  merit  of  it. 
We  are  not  concerned  about  that  aspect. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  surprised  that  the  Minis- 
ter, in  the  interest  of  economy,  would  say 
that  the  library  and  research  facilities  had 
been  removed,  because  he  knows  as  well  as 
I  that  the  basic  costs  for  this  particular  centre 
have  risen  astronomically  and  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  we  do  not  know  the  final  costs 
of  the  thing,  even  for  the  first  three  stages 
that  are  in  definite  plan  now. 

I  would  bring  to  the  Minister's  attention 
the  deep  concern  that  is  held  by  the  people 
of  this  province  that  in  the  realm  of  economy 
he  has  overstepped  the  mark  considerably 
with  regard  to  the  support  he  is  giving  the 
Royal  Ontario  museum.  It  is  obvious,  surely, 
from  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
the  newly  appointed  director  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  museum,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  third-rate  institution.    I  would  like 


to  quote  just  briefly  from  an  article  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Toronto  Life  by  Gutman— 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  this,  but  I  am  wondering,  in  that 
there  is  a  specific  vote  for  the  ROM  later  on 
in  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs,  if  perhaps  this  would  be  the 
better  place  to  treat  it.  I  have  no  objection 
now  really. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  have  no  objection  either, 
but- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  some  other 
thoughts  to  express  with  respect  to  the 
museum  at  this  point,  and  I  just  thought  it 
might  be  more  appropriate  because  there  is 
a  specific  item. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  would  be 
good  enough  to  leave  it  for  the  specific  item. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  ( Bracondale ) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  Minister  be  kind  enough  to  expand 
on  his  remarks  which  are  contained  on  pages 
109  and  110  of  his  original  address?  These 
remarks  dealt  with  the  programmes  of  cul- 
tural exchange.  Would  he  please  define  for 
us  what  he  means  by  "culture"  specifically? 
What  has  been  done  to  date  in  the  way  of 
culture  exchange  as  defined  by  the  Minister? 
What  does  he  propose  to  do  in  the  future? 
Could  he  please  expand  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  go 
back  into  history  for  a  few  moments,  this  pro- 
gramme was  announced  in  the  Throne  speech 
in  January  of  1966,  that  there  would  be  a  cul- 
ture exchange  programme  established.  I  think 
at  that  point  the  original  emphasis,  shall  we 
say,  or  a  good  portion  of  the  emphasis,  re- 
lated to  an  exchange  programme  with  our 
sister  provinces,  more  particularly  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec. 

There  had  been  discussions,  negotiations, 
with  the  provincial  authorities  there  that  were 
delayed,  and  for  a  period  of  time  there  was 
further  delay  after  certain  events  of  last  June, 
if  I  recall  the  specific  date.  But  since  that 
time  we  have  finalized  some  of  our  arrange- 
ments and  a  director  has  been  appointed  m 
the  person  of  Professor  Rathe,  who  was  with 
the  French  department  at  Victoria  University, 
and  who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  develop- 
ing this  programme. 
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I  would  say  that  today  I  could  give  the 
hon.  members  some  of  the  grants  that  have 
b.een  awarded.  There  has  been  a  grant  of 
some  $50,000  to  the  Centennial  visual  arts 
programme  for  the  purchase  of  sculptures  and 
paintings  from  Ontario's  and  Quebec's  lead- 
ing artists.  This  is  being  done  in  conjunction, 
as  perhaps  the  hon.  member  knows,  with  the 
arts  council,  and  these  pictures  will  be  dis- 
played over  the  next  two-year  period  and 
then  they  will  be  placed  in  schools  or  in  local 
galleries. 

It  has  also  been  announced,  as  perhaps  the 
hon.  member  knows,  that  the  Musee  d'Que- 
l:>ec  in  Quebec  City  would  like  to  present  the 
collection. 

We  also  have  given  a  grant  of  some  $50,925 
to  the  Franco-Ontarian  cultural  study  com- 
mittee which  will  be  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Roger  St.  Dennis  and  I  am  sure  after  lis- 
tening to  some  of  the  discussions  on  the  Con- 
federation resolution,  the  member  for  York 
South,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  others 
will  see  some  relative  merit  in  tliis  grant  and 
this  study. 

It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  participation  of 
French-speaking  Ontarians  in  the  artistic  life 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Two  researchers 
will  be  involved  and  will  study  the  problems 
in  the  province  for  some  six  months  and  will 
report  to  the  above  committee  and  to  the  co- 
ordinator. The  ultimate  aim,  of  course,  will 
be  to  strengthen  the  contribution  of  French- 
speaking  Ontarians  in  the  fields  of  drama, 
music,  plastic  arts,  painting,  sculpturing,  writ- 
ing, visual  arts,  ballet  and  so  on. 

We  have  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  given  a  grant 
to  the  Toronto  international  sculpture  sym- 
posium. Some  people  used  the  term  "sculpt 
in"  which  is  apparently  the  "in"  thing  to  do 
in  this  day  and  age,  and  this  grant  of  $40,000 
is  a  matching  grant  with  the  city  of  Toronto. 
This  coming  summer,  12  internationally 
known  artists  will  spend  eight  weeks  in  this 
symposium  to  be  held  in  High  Park  and  each 
will  create  a  major  work  which  will  then  be 
owned  by  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

The  director  has  authorized  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  for  four  stu- 
dentships valued  at  $1,500  each  for  third 
and  fourth  year  French-Canadian  students 
who  will  come  to  Western  next  summer  as 
research  assistants  and  continue  their  studies 
during  the  next  academic  year.  Laval  and 
Sherbrooke  University  students  are  coming, 
and  two  or  three  Western  University  students 
are  going  to  Quebec. 


The  North  York  board  of  education  has 
received  a  grant  of  some  $15,000  for  expen- 
ditures for  cameras,  projectors,  editing  units 
and  so  on,  to  be  loaned  to  schools  undertak- 
ing production  of  student-made  film  depicting 
Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  these 
films  with  schools  in  Quebec.  It  is  a  really 
very  interesting  type  of  programme,  and  per- 
haps the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  how  this  crea- 
tive talent  is,  in  fact,  being  developed  in  the 
school  system.  These  young  people  will  actu- 
ally be  producing  their  own  films  which  will 
in  turn  be  exchanged  with  the  films  produced 
by  students  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

There  are  several  other  grants  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  is  a  grant  to  the  Ontario 
folk  council,  which  group  is  well  known  to 
the  member  who  asked  this  question.  The 
council  is  receiving  some  $45,000.  There  was 
a  grant  to  St.  Michael's  choir  school  which 
toured  the  province  of  Quebec  and  had  very 
excellent  response  in  that  province.  It  opened 
in  Quebec  City  on  March  29,  closed  in 
Ottawa  April  4.  It  also  received  a  grant  from 
the  youth  travel  office  of  the  Canadian  Cen- 
tennial commission. 

The  programme,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  the 
process  of  development.  It  is  too  early  to 
predict  what  the  final  outcome  of  this  type  of 
development  will  be.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
from  the  information  I  have  given  the  House 
that  it  will  have  a  pretty  wide  base,  that  cul- 
ture, as  the  member  might  define  it,  is  being 
interpreted  in  a  very  broad  manner  indeed, 
and  we  are  really  quite  pleased  with  the 
response  that  we  have  had  to  date.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  shade  premature  to  suggest  just 
what  impact  this  will  have  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  is  a  beginning  and  we  think  it  is 
a  very  worth-while  beginning. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  pursue  this  matter  one 
step  further. 

Has  the  Minister  considered  some  of  this 
cultural  exchange  between  our  own  province 
and  the  United  States.  The  student  in  my 
community,  at  the  far  end  of  this  province, 
finds  himself  in  a  position  where  he  could 
obtain  some  of  these  cultural  advantages  by 
visits  across  to  the  city  of  Detroit  and  through 
some  of  the  excellent  programmes  they  have, 
such  as  art  galleries  and  so  forth. 

Has  the  Minister  considered  making  a  grant 
available  to  boards  of  education  so  that  they 
could  take  students  across  to  a  community 
like  that?  It  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  for  them 
to  be   going  to   Detroit  than  bringing  them 
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into  a  major  centre  such  as  we  have  here, 
travelHng  250  to  and  250  back,  a  total  of  500 
miles,  for  some  of  the  cultural  type  program- 
mes that  are  available  to  students  in  the  city 
of  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  programme,  we  have  set  no 
geographic  boundaries  or  jurisdictional  boun- 
daries on  the  possibilities.  I  do  not  think  any 
specific  suggestion  has  been  made— this  is  sub- 
ject to  correction— but  I  do  not  think  the 
director  would  be  adverse  nor  would  I  on 
receiving  his  recommendation,  to  have  a  sug- 
gestion of  some  form  of  exchange  with  our 
neighbours  to  the  south. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  Minister,  how  much  was  spent  of  the 
$250,000  that  was  appropriated  last  year  for 
this  cultural  exchange? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  contributions  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  amounted  $245,692.  There 
was  an  unexpended  balance,  I  believe,  of 
$4,307.76. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  there  has  been— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  people  who  received  the  grants  will  have 
spent  all  the  money  in  the  1966-67  fiscal  year. 
I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  moneys  they  have 
received  will  be  spent  during  the  balance  of 
the  year,  depending  on  what  their  fiscal  year 
may  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  has  been  an  inevitable  uncertainty 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  this 
programme.  I  was  interested  in  reading  a  re- 
view of  the  situation  as  of  February  17  by 
Timothy  Plumptre  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the  executive  assist- 
ant of  one  of  the  Deputy  Ministers  had 
indicated  that  this  whole  programme  had 
been  dropped  in  the  lap  of  The  Department 
of  Education  after  it  had  emerged  from  the 
advisory  committee  on  Confederation  where, 
I  think,  president  Tom  Symons  of  Trent  had 
been  responsible  for  the  original  proposals. 
In  the  early  stages  there  seemed  to  be  a 
lot  of  uncertainty  as  to  exactly  what  direc- 
tion you  were  going  to  travel. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out— and  I  am  curious 
though  I  am  not  necessarily  critical  for  the 
moment  of  this— he  pointed  out  that  cul- 
tural exchange  at  the  moment,  insofar  as 
Quebec  was  concerned,  appeared  to  be  pretty 
one-sided.  We  are  wooing  Quebec,  but  there 
had  not  yet  been  much  of  a  response  from 
the    Quebec    side.     One    question    I    would 


like  to  ask  the  Minister  is,  to  what  extent  has 
the  situation  clarified  following  the  election 
in  Quebec,  and  to  what  extent  is  there  some 
indication  that  Quebec  is  going  to  recipro- 
cate? 

I  just  leave  the  question  with  the  Minister 
for  the  moment.  But  even  if  Quebec  does 
not  reciprocate,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  I  am  critical  of  us  doing  a 
job.  I  think  quite  frankly  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the  broad  context  of  the 
crisis  of  Confederation— if  I  dare  to  use  that 
term  in  the  presence  of  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfoho  (Mr.  Wells)— I  think  one 
of  the  problems  we  face  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  French  Canadians  to  feel  at  home  in 
the  rest  of  Canada,  that  the  rest  of  Canada 
is  genuinely  interested  in  a  bilingual  and 
bicultural  society.  Whether  we  think  that 
their  present  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
neglect  by  the  rest  of  Canada  in  this  con- 
nection is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  fact  that 
those  feelings  exist  and,  therefore,  it  may 
require  some  eflFort  on  our  part,  without 
reciprocation  for  some  time. 

However,  with  Professor  Rath^'s  appoint- 
ment I  assume  the  whole  programme  has  now 
been  given  a  greater  sense  of  direction  and 
the  possibilities  for  it  are  being  explored 
more  vigorously. 

In  addition  to  the  question  I  have  asked 
the  Minister,  there  is  a  further  one  I  would 
like  to  put  to  him.  In  his  article,  Timothy 
Plumptre  indicated  that  the  intention  of  the 
programme  ultimately  is  to  extend  to  other 
parts  of  Canada.  Have  we  reached  that 
stage  of  development,  or  is  the  Minister's 
reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  in  effect,  applicable  here— that 
this  is  under  consideration  by  the  director  and 
when  you  receive  recommendations  you  will 
be  willing  to  act  on  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  have  indicated  that  it  has  now  extended 
beyond  any  specific  programme  between 
Quebec  and  Ontario  with  the  grant  that  was 
given  for  the  sculpt-in  to  be  held  here  in 
Toronto.  I  think  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member 
at  least  where  these  sculptors  are  coming 
from.  There  is  a  gentleman  coming  from 
Israel,  one  from  Holland,  one  from  Great 
Britain.  There  are  two  or  three  Americans, 
two  or  three  Canadians,  including  an  Eskimo 
from  the  northern  part  of  this  country,  so  that 
already  in  this  one  grant  I  think  it  is  quite 
evident  that  we  are  not  confining  it  just  to 
Quebec  and  Ontario. 

I  would  say  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member's 
first  question,   we   are  quite   encouraged  by 
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the  response.  Professor  Rathe  has  been  to 
Quebec,  discussed  it  with  their  departmental 
officials  and  we  think  there  will  be  a  very- 
definite  reciprocation  in  the  attitude  and  the 
value  tliat  we  feel  should  be  placed  upon 
this  programme.  We  are  very  encouraged 
by  the  reaction  we  have  had  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
another  question  to  ask  the  Minister  and  that 
is  concerning  land  for  new  schools.  I  would 
assume  that  this  could  come  under  the  main 
office  vote. 

There  are  provisions  requiring  a  devel- 
oper to  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  land  in 
a  new  subdivision  for  park  purposes.  Is  there 
any  consideration  being  given  by  the  depart- 
ment to  require  that  same  developer  to  set 
aside  a  certain  portion  of  that  land  for 
school  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not  know  that  this 
would  come  under  this  vote.  I  question 
whether  this  should  be  a  requirement  im- 
posed by  The  Department  of  Education.  It 
is  something  maybe  that  should  be,  or  per- 
haps really  is,  related  to  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  More  particularly,  I 
believe,  it  can  be  done  through  agreements 
between  the  developers  and  the  municipali- 
ties under  existing  legislation.  In  fact,  I 
know  of  several  subdivision  agreements 
where  this  specific  agreement  has,  in  fact, 
been  included  and  I  think  this  is  probably 
the  more  appropriate  way  to  do  it. 

While  we  are  on  this  vote,  I  would  like 
to  have  an  amendment  made  so  that  it  will 
read  as  follows:  "Programmes  of  cultural 
exchange  grants,  services,  expenses,  etc." 

This  request  has  been  made  by  the  prov- 
incial auditor  so  that  we  can  pay  grants  out 
in  the  manner  that  we  are  doing,  and  I 
would   ask   that   that   amendment   be   made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  501  carried  as 
amended? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one 
or  two  things  I  would  like  to  mention  before 
this  main  office  vote  is  carried.  The  first 
one  is  something  that  has  come  home  very 
strongly  to  all  of  us  in  the  past  few  weeks 
when  we  read  about  the  child  molestation  that 
has  taken  place  west  of  Toronto,  in  the 
Kilbride  area  and  in  two  or  three  other 
centres.  I  suppose  all  of  us  are  horrified  at 
this  sort  of  crime  more  than  any  other,  and 
I  know  that  in  some  of  the  jurisdictions  the 
school  board  has  taken  the  decision  to  ask 
the   local  police   to   go   into   the   classrooms 


where  children,  particularly  of  tender  years, 
are  being  instructed  and  giving  them  a  warn- 
ing that  most  of  us  thought  probably  had 
been  taught  at  home  in  the  years  before. 

I  do  not  want  to  propose  anything  that 
would  be  a  frightening  experience  to  these 
young  people.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
crimes  are  shocking  in  the  extreme,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  Minister, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Attorney  General, 
might  undertake  a  definite  programme  where- 
by the  school  boards  are  instructed  to  pro- 
vide a  carefully  phrased  warning  to  these 
young  people,  so  that  at  least  everything 
possible  would  have  been  done  to  prevent 
these  tragedies  from  occurring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  this  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  know  how  to  handle  it,  quite  frankly.  We 
have  been  considering  it  in  the  department, 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  sug- 
gestion perhaps  has  some  substantial  merit.  I 
agree  with  him,  we  do  not  want  to  create  any 
sense  of  fear,  although  according  to  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  that  exists  to 
a  substantial  degree  anyway.  We  would  not 
want  to  compound  that  in  any  way  with  the 
youngsters  in  the  school  system. 

I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  discuss  it 
with  the  Attorney  General  to  see  if  there  is 
some  way  of  getting  this  message  to  the 
boards,  and  the  boards  to  the  young  people, 
in  a  way  that  would  not  unduly  upset  them, 
or  perhaps  create  more  problems  than  it 
misht  solve.  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  allay 
the  fears  of  persons  here.  I  have  a  six-year- 
old  who  attends  school  and  it  is  regretted 
that  he  should  have  to  learn  by  such  an  ex- 
perience. But  the  lad  did  come  home  and 
explain  to  us  that  he  was  not  supposed  to 
converse  with  strangers  or  get  into  cars, 
because  the  teachers  had  used  the  incident 
to  impress  upon  the  youngsters  in  the  schools 
what  can  happen  if  they  speak  to  strangers 
or  get  into  strange  cars.  It  was  done  in  such 
a  way  that  we  were  pleased  that  the  teachers 
did  do  it,  and  I  can  only  commend  them. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
might  just  add  a  footnote.  Many  of  us  I 
suppose  saw  on  Metro  CBC  news  several 
nights  ago,  an  example  of  the  effort  to  con- 
vey to  youngsters— I  am  sure  as  sensitively  and 
gently  as  possible— all  that  was  involved  in 
this  difficult  area.  It  was  provided  by  a 
policeman  in  the  classroom.  He  appeared  on 
occasion   to  be  reading   from  some  kind   of 
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text.  But  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Minister, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of 
the  things  he  said  jarred  one  a  little  in  the 
way  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  young- 
sters. Not  so  much  in  terms  of  the  danger, 
but  the  way  in  which  certain  things  like 
mental  illness  were  conveyed.  I  think  there 
is  great  merit  in  the  suggestion  of  boards 
being  apprised  of  methods  which  would  be 
both  subtle  and  effective  and  not  inclined  to 
offend  in  other  areas,  while  wishing  to  inform 
the  one  that  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  vote  501 
is  amended  by  addition  of  the  words  "grants, 
services,  expenses,  etc." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  things  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Minister  would  prefer  to  discuss  these  on 
other  occasions,  but  I  did  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  report 
of  the  Minister  as  printed,  but  not  in  the 
report  that  he  gave  to  the  House  at  the  be- 
ginning of  these  estimates,  does  indicate  a 
rather  startling  change  in  the  attendance  fig- 
ures of  grade  13. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  under  the  first  vote 
is  that  they  really  involve  the  Minister's 
responsibility  in  both  this  department  and 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  since 
the  planning  at  the  university  level  is  de- 
pendent to  such  a  great  degree  on  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  who  will  be  moving 
into  the  post-secondary  system  from  grade  13. 

Now  my  information  is  that  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  does  the  statistical  work  to  some  extent 
for  the  department  and  whose  predictions  we 
have  discussed  and  debated  here  for  some 
years,  had  given  the  figure  of  41,000  as  the 
probable  number  for  grade  13  for  the  year 
in  which  we  are  presently.  It  was  not  until 
fairly  recently  that  reports  coming  in  from 
the  schools  indicated  that  this  number  was  in 
fact  35,000,  that  is  6,000  students  below  the 
prediction,  and  that  the  universities  in  at 
least  some  manner  had  been  basing  their  ex- 
pansion and  requirements  for  next  Septem- 
ber on  the  larger  figure  of  41,000.  I  would 
like  the  Minister  to  explain  why  the  num- 
ber has  dropped  so  severely— 2,000  in  one 
year— and  if,  in  fact,  there  has  been  this  lack 
of  communication  between  his  two  depart- 
ments that  has  resulted  in  the  diflBculties  in 
planning  for  next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  at  the  outset  that  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  communication  and  that  the  Minister 
of  one  department  communicates  rather  regu- 
larly with  the  Minister  of  the  other  depart- 
ment, so  that  there  is  a  fair  liaison. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Do  they  always  know  what  the 
other  one  is  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  always  know  not 
only  what  the  other  one  is  talking  about,  but 
what  the  other  is  thinking  about. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  perhaps 
we  could  deal  with  it  here,  although  I  had 
planned  to  deal  with  it  either  under  the  vote 
for  the  Ontario  institute  or  in  the  estimates  for 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs.  As  it 
relates  to  the  university  enrolments,  we  an- 
ticipate that  the  figures  will  still  be  fairly 
accurate  in  that  we  feel  that  there  will  be 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  grade  13  gradu- 
ates going  into  university  than  has  been  the 
case,  so  that  the  total  enrolments  at  the 
universities  will  be  fairly  close  as  it  was 
last  September. 

Mr.  Nixon:   It  is   always  close. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
actually  amazing.  Last  September  I  think  it 
was  within  one  per  cent  or  two  per  cent. 
I  will  mention  that  during  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs.  It  is 
amazing  just  how  close  they  have  been. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons— just  to  go  into  it 
in  very  limited  detail  at  the  moment— for  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  going  into 
grade  13  has  been,  quite  frankly,  the  diversity 
of  programmes  that  has  been  available.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  the  effect  of  this  and 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  four-year  pro- 
grammes in  the  science  and  technology  and  in 
business  and  commerce,  we  feel,  has  been 
one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  this. 

We  have  other  information  that  we  can 
get  into  as  it  relates  to  statistics  during  the 
estimate  on  the  Ontario  institute,  which  is 
a  specific  vote  during  The  Department  of 
Education  estimates. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Can  the  Minister  assure  me 
then  that  there  has  been  no  misapprehension 
by  the  authorities  in  his  Department  of  Uni- 
versty  Affairs,  or  at  the  universities  them- 
selves, as  to  the  number  of  grade  13  students 
during  most  of  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  that  this  is 
a  fair  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course, 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  resolving.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers opposite  sometimes  say  that  computers, 
and  so  on,  dehumanize  education,  but  from 
an  administrative  standpoint  this  type  of  in- 
formation is  absolutely  essential  to  us  for 
planning  purposes  and  the  only  way  we  can 
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collect    this    information    is    having    it    from 
the    school   systems. 

As  the  systems  themselves  instal  their  own 
data  processing  systems  and  as  the  units  be- 
come, shall  we  say,  viable  units,  larger  units, 
we  will  have  the  information  sooner  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  I  would  say 
that  the  figures  that  relate  to  the  grade  13  en- 
rolment will  not  disconcert  the  universities 
and  will  not  lead  to  an  overbuilding  or  over- 
provision  of  university  places.  I  think  it  is 
a  rather  interesting  phenomenon,  because  I 
believe,  and  this  is  the  evidence  coming  from 
the  institute,  that  as  I  said  a  greater  number 
of  students  are  taking  some  other  avenue  for 
educational  development.  I  think  this  is  the 
basic   reason. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Wlien  did  the  Minister  find 
out  there  would  only  be  35,000  students  in 
grade  13? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  cannot  give  the  hon. 
member  the  specific  date,  but  I  believe  it 
was  some  two  months,  roughly,  after  the 
enrolment  figures— and  this  is  an  approximate 
date— in  September.  We  do  not  know  prior 
to  that,  because  we  do  not  know  how  many 
are  going  on  from  grade  12  into  grade  13 
until  the  enrolments  in  September. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  pursue  the  problem  of  free  land  for  school 

sites. 

Does  the  Minister  not  think  that  his  depart- 
ment should  show  some  leadership  on  this 
and  really  make  this  a  fairly  strong  recom- 
mendation in  large  subdivision  areas?  If  the 
Minister  does  not,  he  is  going  to  find  that 
the  local  municipalities  are  going  to  have  to 
buy  this  property  at  a  greatly  appreciated 
price  to  provide  schools  for  the  students 
who  will  come  from  that  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this 
with  respect,  I  am  not  avoiding  any  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  at  all,  l)ut  I  do  know  of 
su])(li vision  agreements  that  exist  where  the 
municipality  has  recjuired  as  a  condition  of 
a  salKli\  ision  l;cing  approved  that  th(>  devel- 
oper will  provide  a  site,  whether  it  be  free  of 
charge  or  at  iiiarkct  price. 

L'l  fact  in  some  instances  I  know  the 
devcjc.pcr  has  liecn  requested  to  provide,  and 
has  prrA'ided,  the  total  capital  facility.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  legislation  is  there  and  it 
is  up  to  the  municipalities  to  avail  themselves 


of  it,  to  utilize  it  and  to  build  it  into  their 
subdivision  agreements.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  has   been   done. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
might  be  right  in  that,  but  it  surprises  me 
that  so  many  boards  of  education  are  con- 
cerned with  this.  I  know  my  own  board 
brought  this  up  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  various  boards  of  education,  and  surely 
if  they  were  exercised  over  a  problem  like 
this  it  should  become  general  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  there 
now;   it  is  in  general  legislation! 

The  municipality  can  ask  for  this  as  a 
condition.  I  should  really  defer  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  but 
I  recall  having  some  limited  experience  my- 
self. It  is  in  there  now  in  many  subdivision 
agreements  as  a  condition  of  the  agreement 
between  the  municipality  and  the  developer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my 
hand  the  application  fonn  put  out  by  the 
International  Data  Processing  Institute  Lim- 
ited. This  company  has  been  dealing  in  the 
private  area  of  education  for  some  time  and 
it  was  just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Deputy 
Minister  was  good  enough  to  accede  to  my 
request  to  talk  to  one  of  the  people  associ- 
ated with  this  company. 

^Vithout  expressing  any  particular  detail 
about  the  business  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
national Data  Processing  Institute,  I  would 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  application 
for  enrolment  has  at  the  top  of  it  in  fairly 
bold  print,  "Province  of  Ontario."  There  is 
not  a  concerted  effort  to  mislead  in  this 
application  at  all,  other  than  one  or  two 
things  such  as  that,  because  in  legible  print 
there  is  the  contract  that  is  entered  into  by 
the  individual  who  may  prefer  to  opt  for 
this  type  of  education. 

Without  going  into  the  manner  of  opera- 
tion of  this  particular  business,  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  if  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  a  certain  amount  of  super- 
vision of  education  in  the  province  at  this 
very  private,  free  enterprise  level.  There  have 
been  complaints  that  the  salesmen  operating 
for  this  company  and  certain  other  com- 
panies, have  applied  tactics  in  selling  the 
courses,  efficient  and  usefvd  though  they  may 
be,  that  have  been  in  some  sense  misleading. 

Now  I  think  this  is  a  problem  that  has 
recurred  here  for  two  or  three  years,  in  my 
own  experience.  We  have  seen  certain  adver- 
tising techniques  in  the  press   and  on  tele- 
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vision.  One  particularly  occurs  to  me,  and 
that  is  an  institute,  the  name  of  which  I 
cannot  remember,  whose  theme  song  seems 
to  be;  "Getting  My  Matric  Was  Easy,"  with 
the  picture  of  a  fairly  business-like  young 
man  who  is  obviously  going  to  the  top, 
because  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  this  private  organization  was 
offering. 

Certainly  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticize  what 
these  people  are  offering  by  way  of  instruc- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it 
may  be  useful,  but  I  think  we  do  have  a 
responsibility  here,  and  the  Minister  has  the 
chief  responsibility,  to  see  to  it  that  the  con- 
sumers—if that  is  the  appropriate  word  to  use 
—are  in  no  way  misled  by  selling  techniques 
or  by  the  brochures  that  are  made  available 
by  this  type  of  private  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
why  the  licence  for  this  particular  trade 
school  was  not  renewed  was  because  of  the 
problems  related  by  the  hon.  member.  I 
think,  quite  frankly,  it  is  a  difiBcult  area  in 
which  to  decide  how  much  supervision  should 
be  exerted  by  the  government.  Certainly 
we  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  get  into  actual  curriculum. 

I  think,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
pointed  out,  perhaps  some  increase  of  super- 
vision with  respect  to  selling,  promotion  and 
so  on,  may  be  warranted.  It  is  the  type 
of  situation  that  really  is  rather  complicated. 
Perhaps  by  charging  additional  fees  we 
could  have  more  people  to,  shall  we  say, 
supervise  the  promotional  aspect,  yet  I  would 
hesitate  to  get  into  the  curriculum  part  of  it. 

This  is  something  that  I  would  like  to  stay 
out  of  as  a  department  and  as  a  Minister. 
These  are  private  institutions.  Some  of  them 
do  a  very  effective  job.  It  may  be  that  some 
are  questionable.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  We  do 
not  know,  but  we  are  taking  a  look  at  this 
whole  area  right  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  suggest  that  regula- 
tions that  would  require  these  institutions 
simply  to  have  their  prospectus  and  their 
application  for  enrolment  approved  by  the 
department  might  be  a  step.  As  I  look  at  this 
apphcation,  as  I  say  the  words  "province  of 
Ontario"  are  set,  not  at  the  very  top,  but 
under  the  chief  heading,  and  there  is  an 
implication  here  that  this  is  a  government 
sponsored  institution. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  these  private  institutions,  such  as 
they  have  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
when  a  student  applies  for  a  grant  for  that 


purpose  do  you  give  any  grants  to  students 
that  apply  through  your  department,  give 
grants  to  students  who  take  their  course  in 
the  United  States  in  private  schools  of  that 
type? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  we 
do  not. 

Vote  501  agreed  to. 

On  vote  502: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  502,  the 
business  administration  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment, do  they  have  general  responsibility 
for  calculation  of  grants  for  the  individu^ 
boards  or  would  that  be  under  the  school 
business  administration  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Under  the  school  business 
administration  branch,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  this  branch  deals  only 
with  the  department  itself  and  the  business 
requirements.  The  inspectors  would  be  organ- 
ized and  hired  and  paid  under  another  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  the  inspectors  are 
listed,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  programme 
branch,  under  supervision. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  this  vote  would  simply 
cover  the  oflBcials  in  the  main  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  right.  This  is  the 
internal  business  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  what  salaries  are  paid 
under  501? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  salaries  paid  under 
501,  Mr.  Chairman,  include  the  senior  per- 
sonnel in  the  department.  I  assume  it  in- 
cludes the  Minister's  salary  and  those  that 
relate  to  the— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yours  is  statutory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  the  main  personnel. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  mostly  the  Minister's 
salary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

Vote  502  agreed  to. 

On  vote  503: 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  would  be  in  this  vote  that 
the  calculation  of  the  grants  at  the  local  level 
would  be  carried  out  and  I  have  one  or  two 
questions   for   the   Mmister  and  perhaps   an 
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area  criticism  associated  with  the  saving  of 
public  funds.  The  grants,  as  I  understand  it, 
are  calculated  now  by  the  some  data  process- 
ing method,  wherein  the  complex  formula 
with  the  variables  that  are  fed  in  from  the 
information  that  comes  from  the  various 
boards  will  hopefully,  without  error  and  iri 
good  time,  turn  out  the  grant  that  is  payable 
to  the  various  boards  at  the  local  level. 

There  have  been  severe  complaints  about 
lateness  in  this.  I  believe  last  year  the  Min- 
ister indicated  that  the  machinery  was  not 
properly  oiled  or  properly  adjusted,  and  that 
there  was  some  difficulty  with  getting  the 
grants  first  calculated  and  then  the  cheques 
sent  out.  But  I  believe  the  Minister  must  be 
aware  that  the  local  boards,  if  the  cheques 
are  late,  must  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow 
money  to  cover  their  responsibilities,  and  in 
a  small  board,  a  township  board  of  which  I 
have  knowledge,  this  increased  their  yearly 
cost  by  something  between  $8,000  and  $10,- 

000  for  interest  alone. 

When  this  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
boards  across  the  province  this  is  a  serious 
error  of  expenditure  caused  really  by  a  pro- 
gramme that  the  Minister  introduced  three 
years  ago  and  which  should  have  been  in  the 
process  of  accomplishing  great  savings.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  give  us  this 
year's  explanation  and  perhaps  some  hope  of 
improvement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  get  the  specific  in- 
formation for  the  hon.  member,  but  as  I 
recall  it  he  asked  me  a  question  on  this  some 
few  weeks  ago  at  which  time  I  did  give  him, 

1  believe,  the  number  of  boards,  and  the 
types  of  payments.  We  made  an  interim  pay- 
ment to  several  of  the  boards  where  there 
had  been  some  difficulties  with  the  calcula- 
tions so  that  they  would  not  be  paying 
interest  at  the  bank.  While  one  does  not 
want  to  pass  the  responsibility,  I  think  that 
in  several  cases— if  I  can  put  it  this  way— the 
reasons  the  grants  were  late  was  because  the 
information— and  I  am  sure  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  township  where  the  hon.  member 
is  concerned- 
Mr.   Nixon:    You   are   darn  tooting   it   does 

not! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  it  does  not,  but 
there  were  some  where  the  information  really 
was  not  either  quite  as  full  as  it  might  have 
been  or  not  completely  accurate.  This,  of 
course,  delays  the  processing.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  grants  were  paid  out  very  much  on 
time.  There  were  some  where  because  of 
lateness    of   information,    or    miscalculation— 


which  does  happen— that  were  not  paid.  In- 
terim payments  were  made  so  that  there  were 
very  few  boards  that  had  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial payment  on  interest  because  of  bor- 
rowing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  leader  of  the  NDP  indi- 
cated a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  Minister 
tends  to  pick  out  points  of  excellence  and  try 
and  paint  with  those  a  picture  of  the  general 
level  of  usefulness  and  efficiency  in  the  de- 
partment. I  would  say  that  on  the  other  side 
of  that  coin,  he  is  rather  prone  to  put  the 
responsibility  elsewhere  than  in  his  own  de- 
partment, because  if  we  look  at  what  he  has 
just  said  where  he  has  been  somewhat  critical 
of  certain  boards— none  that  I  would  know  of 
personally,  and  none  that  he  would  know  of 
personally,  of  course— they  did  not  get  the 
information  into  the  computer  or  to  those 
who  programme  the  computer  on  time. 

But  during  the  the  past  two  years  we  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money  regionalizing  this  de- 
partment so  you  have  another  set  of  officials 
down  the  ladder  considerably  from  the  group 
that  is  gathered  around  you  this  afternoon. 
Then  beyond  that  again  at  the  local  level 
there  are  inspectors  whose  responsibilities 
seem  to  go  above  even  those  of  the  local 
boards.  Now,  these  people  are  competent 
men;  they  are  well  paid;  frequently  they  are 
provided  with  assistance  that  can  make  their 
work  go  more  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

To  say  the  boards  did  not  get  the  informa- 
tion into  the  department,  I  believe,  is  just 
inadmissible.  You  are  organized  to  the  hilt  at 
about  four  levels,  and  you  have  supposedly 
qualified  people,  well  paid.  To  say  that  some 
local  school  board  member  did  not  get  the 
teachers  to  count  up  the  number  of  people  on 
the  register  and  mail  it  in,  I  just  cannot 
accept  that.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
on  reorganizing  the  department,  buying  a  lot 
of  equipment  for  their  use,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly expect  the  Minister  to  provide  us  with 
information  as  to  precisely  how  much  was 
paid  by  the  school  boards  for  interest  because 
the  grants  were  not  available  on  time  to  meet 
their  regular  commitments  for  salary  and 
maintenance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  point  out  that  we 
must  receive  from  the  boards  their  financial 
statement.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  passing  the 
buck  because  it  has  not  happened  in  many 
instances  because  the  grants  to  the  majority 
of  the  boards  have  been  paid  on  time.  But 
the  financial  statements,  I  must  say,  have  not 
always  arrived  on  time.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
board.   Perhaps  their  own  auditor  is  involved, 
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we  do  not  know  the  reasons,  but  this  is  the 
case  in  some  instances. 

As  I  said,  I  believe  I  had  this  information 
for  the  hon.  member  earher.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  calculate  the  interest  that  the 
boards  would  have  paid  because  some  of 
them  might  have  had  surplus  funds  so  they 
would  not  need  this  grant.  They  might  not 
go  to  borrow.  What  I  can  do,  and  I  shall  do, 
is  to  get  a  Hst  of  those  boards  where  the 
grant  was  not  paid  when  it  was  calculated  to 
be  paid.  I  would  be  delighted  to  get  this 
information  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  must  say  it  is  a  rather  diflBcult 
thing  to  calculate  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  grants  are  paid  in  four  chunks  and  most 
of  the  boards  expect  the  large  share  of  their 
grant  to  be  paid  by  some  time  late  in  Novem- 
ber with  some,  perhaps,  final  payment  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  payment  the  following 
year.  But  the  experience  among  my  constitu- 
ents, and  I  am  speaking  for  them  because  this 
is  where  the  information  comes  to  me,  has 
been  that  they  have  fulfilled  all  of  the  re- 
quirements as  they  understood  them— I  feel 
that  they  are  competent  people— and  they  lay 
the  blame  with  the  three  or  four  layers  of 
supervision  that  are  supposed  to  assist  them 
in  these  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  add  this  further 
observation,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  say  that  the  de- 
partment is  organized  to  the  hilt.  There  will 
be  some  who  will  dispute  that  from  time  to 
time. 

This  year,  the  fourth  payment— so  there 
will  not  be  this  problem  for  some  of  the 
boards— is  going  to  be  made  in  October  up  to 
95  per  cent  of  last  year's  grant,  so  that  when 
the  calculation,  the  final  AFR  statements,  are 
received  from  the  boards,  say,  in  November 
or  more  likely  in  January,  there  will  only  be 
a  very  small  differential  that  needs  to  be  cal- 
culated. We  will  be  paying  up  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  previous  year's  grants,  so  the 
boards  will  have  the  bulk  of  their  funds  at 
least  by  October. 

Vote  503  agreed  to. 

On  vote  504: 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  in  this  vote  I  suppose 
that  the  machinery  that  broke  down,  or  at 
least  did  not  turn  out  the  information  for  the 
grants  satisfactorily,  would  be  paid  for.  Is 
that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

IS  corfect        '     •     - 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he 
shares  the  data  processing  equipment  with 
any  other  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  My  best  recollection  is 
that  it  is  a  fairly  compHcated  situation.  We 
are  using  the  machinery  in  The  Department 
of  Education's  data  centre,  together  with  the 
machinery  in  the  institute  for  studies  in  edu- 
cation. They  also  have  their  computers  and 
I  beHeve— I  will  check  this  specifically  for 
up  to  date  information— that  The  Department 
of  Education  and  the  institute  are  utilizing 
the  machinery  or  the  hardware  pretty  well  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  capacity  at  the  moment. 
There  is  no  sharing  with  other  departments, 
as  I  recall  it,  because  we  are  utilizing  it  pretty 
much  up  to  its  capacity. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  raised  this  matter  on 
two  or  three  occasions  and  in  other  depart- 
ments. The  Minister  may  know  my  views, 
but  when  he  talks  about  using  the  hardware 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  capacity,  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  this  involves  24  hours  a  day. 
The  Minister  has  assured  me  that  that  is  what 
he  understands  full  use  to  be  in  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  go  to  the  full  24,  but  it  is  more  than 
say,  the  eight-hour  day.  I  will  check  this 
specifically  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  has  also 
indicated  that  the  school  boards  across  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  going  more  and  more 
to  the  processing  of  data,  even  in  counting 
the  number  of  students  that  they  have  in 
grade  13.  This  is  something  surely  that  could 
be  done  fairly  quickly  and  effectively  so  that 
the  final  count  would  be  available  for  the 
Minister,  both  Ministers,   at  an  early  date. 

What  sort  of  grant  assistance  does  the  gov- 
ernment give  for  boards  that  want  to  get  into 
the  data  processing  field?  Is  it  necessary  that 
the  board  have  a  certain  size  before  it  is  per- 
mitted that  they  do  this,  or  what  is  the  policy 
on  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  grant  on  equipment.  Obviously,  at  this 
point  in  the  development  of  the  programme 
there  are  two  aspects  of  this;  there  is  the 
administrative  side  of  it,  there  is  the  educa- 
tional side  of  it.  We  have  introduced  in  the 
secondary  field  programmes  in  computer 
science,  if  we  can  use  this  term,  and  a  system 
under  which  the  boards  are  eligible  for  a  rate 
of  grant  on  this  machinery  for  actual  instruc- 
tional purposes,  and  they  are  also  ehgible 
for  assistance  with  respect  to  administration. 
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Now  the  matter  has  been  comphcated,  to 
a  degree,  with  the  process  of  reassessing  this 
because  of  the  termination  of  the  federal- 
provincial  agreement,  because  a  portion  of 
this  cost  could  have  been  recovered  from  this 
source.    I  expect  we  will  continue  the  system. 

Also,  it  is  hard  to  divide  the  use  of  the 
machinery  because  some  boards  are  utilizing 
it  for  botli  administrative,  and  shall  we  say, 
educational  purposes.  But  there  are  funds 
available,  and  they  have  been  available  to  the 
boards,  for  the  installation  of  this  equipment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  rental  item  under  this 
vote  a  new  item?  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
it  before.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  department 
to  rent  equipment  that  would  be  used  on  an 
experimental  basis,  for  what  is  the  purpose 
of  item  four  under  504? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  for  an  experimental  purpose.  If  the  hard- 
ware is  being  utilized  to  its  capacity,  say  for 
the  Minister's  report,  and  it  is  important  to 
get  further  machine  time  in  order  to  expedite 
it,  then  the  centre  wall  go  out  and  rent  ma- 
chine time,  or  hardware  time,  from  one  of 
the  manufacturers  or  perhaps  one  of  the  pri- 
vate users  who  are  not  utilizing  their  machin- 
ery at  that  time. 

In  other  words,  there  is  this  figure  in  for 
rental  for,  shall  we  say  peak  periods.  It  is 
impossible  to  run  a  consistent  programme  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Minister's  report  over 
a  12-month  period.  It  must  all  be  done  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  so  rather  than 
have  permanent  equipment  that  might  be 
standing  idle,  the  policy  is  to  rent  certain 
equipment  for  these  peak  periods.  This  is 
rather  standard  procedure  for  business  and 
industry  utilizing  this  type  of  equipment. 

Votes  504  and  505  agreed  to. 

On  vote   506: 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  has  approved  a 
number  of  publications  over  the  past  year. 
I  do  not  seem  to  have  them  with  me,  but 
there  was  one  that  was,  I  believe,  edited  by 
Mr.  St.  John,  the  name  of  which  escapes 
me.  I  noticed  that  in  the  flyleaf  of  the  book 
—and  it  was  well  gotten  up,  there  were  good 
illustrations  and  articles  of  interest— that  the 
content  of  the  articles  did  not  represent 
necessarily  the  view  of  the  department. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  publication  of 
that  sort  of  magazine  was  in  a  sense  getting 
into  an  area  where  private  enterprise  norm- 
ally has  the  major  responsibility.  The  edu- 
cation critic  for  the  NDP  and  the  Minister 


have  referred  frequently  to  publications  that 
have  come  into  use  in  this  province  in  the 
last  18  months.  Although  I  found  some  of 
the  articles  something  less  than  flattering,  at 
least  the  articles  themselves  have  been  use- 
ful, really  expanding  the  involvement  of  a 
good  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  province. 
There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
the  department  should  get  into  this  field 
where  articles  are  published  of  a  nature 
that  the  Minister  could  not  support.  From 
reading  them  I  could  not  see  anything  in 
them  that  would  fall  into  this  area,  but 
surely  it  is  the  sort  of  publication,  and  the 
sort  of  article,  that  would  be  readily  avail- 
able in  other  types  of  printing.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  specifically  to  comment 
on  his  views  and  to  give  me  a  run-down  on 
the  cost  of  the  special  Centennial  publi- 
cations that  have  been  coming  from  his 
department.  These  have  been  well  received; 
but  it  has  been  a  very  generous  programme 
indeed,  particularly  when  we  see  the 
material  has  been  sent  out  to  a  very  wide 
mailing  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
comment  on  the  one— on  the  other— figure.  It 
may  take  us  a  while  to  sift  that  particular 
item  out  from  the  others,  but  I  would  be 
delighted  to  do  it. 

I  would  just  say  that,  really,  I  hark  back  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition's  own  contribu- 
tion a  year  ago  when  he  urged,  and  I  agreed 
with  him  completely,  that  we  have  a  rela- 
tively comprehensive  programme  for  Cen- 
tennial through  the  school  system.  I  think 
it  has  been  reasonably  adequate.  There  are 
some  things  that  might  have  been  done- 
Mr.  Nixon:  We  would  like  to  know  what 
it  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
get  you  the  specific  cost  as  it  relates  to  the 
items,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  perhaps 
sift  it  out  from  the  others. 

Now   with   respect   to   the   magazine   that 
the  department  has  begun  pubhshing,  if  this 
is  the  right  term- 
Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  it  called? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  that  we  do  not  want  to  encroach 
on  the  area  of,  shall  we  say  free  enterprise 
or  private  pubhcations,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  the  feehng  of  the  department  and  of 
the  Minister  that  we  did  not  want  it  to 
become  a  publication  that  enunciated  depart- 
mental policy.  We  wanted  to  give  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  other  expressions  of  opinion,  to 
perhaps  create  some  reader  interest.  Some  of 
the  pubhcations  really  are  rather  dull. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  other  departmental— gov- 
ernmental publications? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  other  private 
publications  when  it  comes  to  education  are 
not  always  stimulating,  if  I  can  use  this 
term,  and  we  were  trying  to  develop  within 
the  pubhcation  the  department  is  producing 
an  interest  factor.  We  felt  we  could  best 
do  this  by  having  contributions  and  articles 
that  could  quite  frankly  differ  with  depart- 
mental policy. 

In  spite  of  what  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West  indicated  yesterday,  we  are  look- 
ing to  people  for  constructive  criticism  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  education  in  this 
province.  We  have  no  hesitation  to  accept 
constructive  criticsm,  and  it  was  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  we  decided  to  embody 
one  or  two  articles  of  this  nature. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  substantial 
merits.  It  would  be  very  simple  to  make  it 
strictly  a  departmental  piece  where  we  extol 
the  virtues  and  the  policies  of  the  department, 
but  this  really— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  done  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  we  try  to  explain 
what  the  department  is  doing.  We  do  not 
gild  it  at  all.  If  you  read  them  carefully 
you  will  find  there  is  no  icing  on  the  cake 
in   that   publication. 

Mr.   Nixon:    It  is   all  icing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  explanation!  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  some  merit  in  continu- 
ing this  type  of  approach. 

I  can  give  you  the  figure,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  you  got  the  name  of  the 
magazine?  I  should  know  it,  but  certainly 
you  should. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ontario  Educationl  The 
figure  is  $138,000,  and  the- 

Mr.  Nixon:  For  one  issue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No  I  am  talking  now  of 
the  Centennial.  You  wanted  a  breakdown 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  Centennial  publications 
going  out  to  the  schools. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  $138,000. 


Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  cost  of  the  depart- 
mental magazine,  Ontario  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  estimated  cost  of 
four  issues,  that  is  the  Journal,  we  anticipate 
will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $68,000. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Good  lordl 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  receive  very  wide 
distribution! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
questions.  Has  the  Minister  thought  of  a 
journal  emanating  from  the  department 
which,  in  fact,  was  a  fournal  which  embodied 
the  best  in  critical  analysis,  not  necessarily 
of  education  in  this  province,  but  of  educa- 
tional principles  generally.  Believe  it  or  not, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  thinks  that  some 
educational  principles  actually  cut  across 
boundaries,  and  that  observations  can  be 
made  which  are  relevant  in  more  than  one 
jurisdiction.  I  wonder  whether  perhaps  the 
Minister  might  not  consider  that  part  of  his 
department;  a  journal  to  be  developed  which 
was  a  critique,  which  was  in  tune  with  the 
ferment  which  generally  exists,  and  which 
he  would  like  to  support.  I  think  that  that 
might  be  a  very  real  contribution  within  the 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  the  hon.  member  say  the 
"ferment  which  generally  exists."  I  can 
only  assume  by  his  use  of  the  word  "gener- 
ally" that  the  ferment  exists  other  than  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  am  not  adverse  to  the  consideration  of 
this  idea,  although  most  of  these  articles  are 
available  in  some  form  of  educational  publi- 
cation at  the  moment.  We  would  not  want 
to  duplicate  this.  Whether  there  would  be 
any  problems  with  copyrights,  I  do  not  know, 
and  what  the  cost  would  be  is  very  difiicult 
to  determine  at  this  point.  But  I  would  be 
quite  prepared  and  we  have  no  objection— 
once  again  contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  views 
of  the  member  for  Scarborough  West— we 
have  no  objection  to  having  constructive 
material  available  for  anyone  interested  in 
education  in  this  province. 

We  are  delighted,  and,  as  I  said  in  my 
reply  to  the  hon.  member,  I  question  whether 
any  jurisdiction,  any  Minister  or  any  depart- 
ment has  given  greater  encouragement  to  a 
dialogue  between  those  interested  and  those 
responsible. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
come  back  to  something  the  Minister  has 
said,  but  may  I  take  it  one  point  further, 
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and  here  I  skate  on  very  thin  ice,  indeed.  I 
want  to  explain  my  position  carefully. 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Minister's  department  to  consider  granting 
subsidy  or  help  to  some  of  the  fledging 
journals  that  are  attempting  to  be  effective 
in  this  field.  I  would  exempt  from  that  one 
journal  in  particular,  because  I  do  not  want 
an  auditor's  report  from  Ross,  Touche,  Bailey 
and  Smart  next  session,  suggesting  certain 
political  implications  because  certain  writers 
write  for  journals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  better  clear  this  up 
because  the  House  must  surely  be  bewildered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  really  think  that 
the  House  is  bewildered  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several 
members  have  approached  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, somewhat  mystified.  There  is  a  woman 
by  the  name  of  Michele  Landsberg  Lewis 
who  occasionally  writes  for  the  journal,  "This 
Magazine  Is  About  Schools,"  and  whose  writ- 
ing in  that  journal  has  been  alluded  to  from 
time  to  time  in  this  House.  Perhaps  that  sets 
the  record  straight. 

But  apart  from  that  magazine— just  accept- 
ing the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  may  in  tiie 
field  that  are  now  starting  out  and  making 
very  worthwhile  contributions  in  much  the 
same  manner,  sir,  that  vote  517  gives 
miscellaneous  grants  to  a  great  number  of 
agencies  and  associations— might  the  Minister 
consider  making  an  assessment  of  journals 
that  may  or  may  not  be  in  trouble?  I  think 
many  of  them  that  are  have  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  never 
adverse  to  considering  anything  that  would 
assist  in  the  educational  programme  here. 
There  may  be  publications  or  journals  that 
are  making  a  worthwhile  contribution  that 
we  can  assess  and  feel  have  validity,  but  I 
think  there  has  to  be  some  reasonable  eco- 
nomic limit  on  what  we  can  do  in  this  area. 
We  do  not  want  duplication  of  service.  Cer- 
tainly, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are 
prepared  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  Min- 
ister have  any  publication  that  lists  the 
various  innovations  in  education  that  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  single  publication  that  lists  all  the 
innovations  of  education,  whether  it  relates 
to  the  departments  or  the  individual  boards. 
The  Ontario  education  pubhcation  that  the 
department  puts  out  lists  some  of  them,  of 


course,  and  the  Ontario  Education  News  lists 
some  of  them.  The  individual  boards  have 
their  own  publications.  The  department  does 
not  have  a  publication  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  lists  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place.  We  do  not  have  that  type  of  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Newman:  Would  there  not  be  some 
merit  in  having  a  publication  like  that  that 
could  be  sent  to  the  various  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  the  province,  and  they  could  pick 
or  choose  the  experiment  that  they  think 
they  would  like  to  undertake  in  the  ensuring 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  portion  of  this  service 
at  least,  is  provided  through  the  trustees' 
council,  and  the  majority  of  boards  have 
members.  There  is  a  dissemination  of 
material,  experimental  programmes,  and  there 
is  quite  a  flow  of  information  between  boards 
in  this  respect.  As  far  as  the  department's 
activity  is  concerned,  this  is  communicated 
to  the  boards  and  to  the  profession  through 
the  various  memos  going  out  from  the  depart- 
ment from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Newman:  It  may  get  to  the  boards,  but 
it  does  not  funnel  down  to  the  teacher  who 
may  be  a  little  more  ambitious  than  another 
and  who  would  like  to,  on  his  own,  indulge  in 
some  of  this  experimentation. 

Has  the  Minister  considered  making  some 
type  of  an  award  to  the  board  of  education 
that  would  undertake  some  type  of  unusual 
educational  experiment?  I  notice  that  in  the 
United  States  they  have  a  "Pacemaker 
Award",  and  some  unusual  innovations.  I 
will  read  only  five  of  the  innovations,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  is  developing  an 
occupational  training  programme  to  hold  and 
educate  anti-school  youths.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  a  "roving  leader"  programme 
which  sends  workers  into  slums  to  counsel 
children,  teach  them  sport  and  reading;  Min- 
nesota has  a  cooperative  programme  for  the 
educating  of  mentally  handicapped  children; 
Nebraska  uses  a  broad  music  programme  with 
group  piano  lessons;  Wisconsin  has  high 
school  students,  on  their  own  initiative,  teach- 
ing crafts  and  games  to  younger  inner-city 
pupfls;  in  Tennessee,  pre-school  children  from 
deprived  areas  are  given  guidance  and  special 
training  by  teacher  teams;  and  in  Puerto 
Rico  tliere  is  special  provision  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of   gifted   children. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  the  earlier  theme.   I  have  a  sen- 
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sation  about  the  educational  system.  There 
Would  be  very  real  advantage  to  developing 

within  the  department  a  serious  critique, 
and  the  department  should  take  it  in  full 
stride  and  encourage  it.  I  see  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  Minister  should  not  be  able  to  com- 
mission, or  indeed,  reprint  writings  of  people 
like  June  Callwood  and  have  them  embodied 
in  departmental  journals  which  would  go  out 
to  the  schools,  amounting  to  a  serious  and 
penetrating  self-analysis  which  was  accepted 
as  part  of  the  educational  contribution  which 
the  department  made. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  should  be 
abusive  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  should 
be  meant  to  undermine  the  department's  own 
rationale,  but  I  am  saying  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  about  education  is  that 
when  it  becomes  as  monolithic  as  education 
in  the  1960's  must  inevitably  be,  and  when 
the  bureaucracy  becomes  as  monolithic  as 
it  must  inevitably  be,  then  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  prevent  criticism  from  being  effec- 
tively absorbed  or  isolated  in  the  relevant 
areas.  And  we  have  tended  to  do  that. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  the  Ontario  institute  for  studies 
in  education  is  that  all  the  learned  critiques 
are  now  chanelled  into  learned  papers— al- 
though by  no  means  any  less  valid  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  that  category.  Much  of 
the  popularizing  of  the  critique  is  left  to 
people  entirely  outside  the  system  whose  in- 
tegrity, I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tends  to 
be  impugned  from  time  to  time  simply  be- 
cause they  are  outside  the  system. 

Now,  I  think  that  within  the  information 
branch  and  within  the  publications  and  news- 
letters division,  the  Minister  might  well  be 
advised  to  consider  bringing  in  people  who 
he  knows  are  critical,  putting  together  two 
or  three  editors  of  two  or  three  new  publica- 
tions sponsored  by  the  department,  pub- 
lications which  he  recognizes  will  make  a 
searching  and  popular  analysis  of  some  of 
the  defects  of  education  in  Ontario,  but  in 
that  way  will  make  a  singular  contribution  to 
the  field  as  a  whole. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  palatable,  but  if  we 
are  to  develop  a  discussion  on  the  quality  of 
education  about  which  we  have  talked,  then 
this  kind  of  thing  may  be  fundamental.  1  say 
to  the  Minister  that  inevitably  a  discusssion 
of  the  quality  of  education  in  Ontario  will 
involve  a  dissection  of  the  process  as  it 
presently  exists.  If  that  dissection  appears  to 
be  negative  at  points,  that  is  necessary  before 


one  can  truly  appraise  the  quality  or  lack  of 
quality  of  the  system  as  it  fimctions. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Minister  to  embrace 
this  kind  of  suggestion  avidly,  but  I  wonder 
if  he  might  not  contemplate  it,  because  that 
would  truly  be  a  first  in  a  sense.  It  would 
even  be  marginally  Marxian  for  the  Minister 
to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  self-analysis  and, 
therefore,  entirely  consistent  with  the  Con- 
servative philosophy.    I  commend  it  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  be  prompted,  at  this  point,  into 
what  might  be  an  appropriate  reply  to  the 
last  part  of  the  hon.  member's  observation.  I 
could  be  prompted  because  after  his  speech 
yesterday,  it  took  some  patience  on  my  part 
not  to  say  what  I  thought  of  some  of  the 
observations. 

I  would  say  that  I  question  whether,  as  I 
said  earlier,  any  Minister  or  any  department 
of  education  has  welcomed  a  critique  or  a 
form  of  constructive  criticism  as  has  The 
Department  of  Education  in  this  province. 
Some  few  weeks  ago,  Sir  Alec  Clegg  de- 
livered, I  think,  a  very  excellent  address,  a 
somewhat  critical  address,  in  fact  it  was 
quite  critical  in  some  aspects,  which  not  only 
was  reprinted  by  the  department,  but  dis- 
tributed rather  widely.  If  the  hon,  member 
did  not  receive  a  copy,  I  will  be  delighted 
to  provide  him  with  one,  and  this  was  done 
by  the  department. 

The  part,  that  concerns  me  a  little  bit  about 
the  statements  made  by  the  hon.  member— I 
have  no  objection  to  this  possibility— is  that 
there  seems  to  emanate  from  his  thinking  a 
suspicion,  and  I  sensed  this  yesterday,  a 
suspicion  really  of  those  people  who  are 
working  say,  within  the  Ontario  institute,  or 
within  the  department,  or  within  the  on- 
going educational  programme  of  this  prov- 
ince, that  they  cannot  be  self-critical,  that 
they  cannot  participate  in  an  objective  way 
in  what  is  happening;  a  sort  of  natural  sus- 
picion of  people  who  are  doing  their  best 
to  do  a  constructive  job  of  changing  the 
educational  programme  here  in  this  province, 
and  I  say  to  the  hon.  member,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  give  this  consideration.  But 
surely  he  should  not  imply  that  those  who 
have  responsibility  are  not  prepared  to  in- 
dulge in  self-criticism. 

A  number  of  committees  have  been 
appointed,  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion questions  on  some  occasions,  althou^  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  yesterday,  sir,  that 
he  is  going  to  suggest  a  transfer  of  another 
area  of  very  delicate  political  decision  to 
a  committee;  I  was  really  quite  encouraged 
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to  hear  him  take  that  approach.  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  it,  but  I  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  think  it  is  evident  from 
the  type  of  personnel,  from  the  people  who 
have  been  appointed  to  these  committees, 
that  the  department  is  not  above  this  type 
of  constructive  approach. 

I  would  tell  the  hon.  member  that  one  of 
the  first  articles  that  June  Callwood  wrote 
was  related  to  extensive  conversations  held 
with  senior  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Education.  The  first  article  she  wrote,  I  think, 
related  to  automation,  if  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  and  there  were  substantial  dis- 
cussions. In  fact  I  think  that  the  former 
NDP  critic,  the  member  for  York  South,  re- 
ferred to  her  first  article  in  relating  Dr. 
Jackson's  observation  that  Ontario's  educa- 
tion was  50  years  behind  the  time. 

Dr.  Jackson,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
Ontario  institute  has  made  many  public  state- 
ments of  a  critical  nature  in  a  constructive 
way,  and  I  emphasize  to  the  hon.  member, 
this  is  really,  I  suggest  with  great  respect, 
how  he  might  approach  the  educational  prob- 
lems in  this  province. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  made 
reference  to,  in  fact  he  built  a  good  portion 
of  his  estimates  speech  on,  that  initial  article 
based  on  information  that  was  imparted  to 
Miss  Callwood  while  she  was  sitting  in  an 
office  in  The  Department  of  Education  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

But  of  course  the  thing  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber did  not  relate,  is  that  Dr.  Jackson's  further 
observation  is  that  while  we  were  50  years 
behind  the  times,  so  were  many  other  juris- 
dictions; and  you  know,  20  years  ago  we 
were  200  years  behind  the  times.  At  the 
present  moment  we  have  made  very  great 
progress. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  related  all  that  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  not  really  as  effec- 
tively as  you  related  the  negative  aspect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  that  we  have 
caught  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
to  digress,  I  find  that  from  a  group  of  three, 
six,  eight- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  getting  awfully 
sensitive  you  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  always  the  negative 
aspect  that  is  emphasized,  which  is  most 
disconcerting  and  really  perhaps  reflects  the 
NDP  members'  philosophy  from  time  to  time. 


I  do  not  know  that  I  should  use  this  term, 
group  of  eight,  sir,  because  it  is  so  related  to 
the  group  of  seven  which  was  a  very  creative 
group  in  this  province;  perhaps  I  should 
think  of  some  other  term.  However,  that  is 
a  long  answer  to  the  member's  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate now  that  we  are  into  the  discussion 
a  bit.  No  one  of  course  is  casting  any  re- 
flection on  the  integrity  of  the  officials  within 
your  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect,  I  say  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West,  in  his  indictment  of 
all  the  people  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
with  education  in  his  lead-off  speech  yester- 
day, did  just  that. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  abso- 
lute- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  With  great  respect  to  the 
Minister,  that  is  just  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Because  my  indictment  was 
of  the  system— the  way  in  which  the  system 
is  working,  and  if  I  have  a  rationale  for  that 
system,  or  the  New  Democratic  Party  has  a 
rationale  for  that  system,  which  differs  en- 
tirely from  that  of  the  Minister,  and  it  does— 
we  have  an  entirely  different  social  philos- 
ophy about  the  nature  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess—then one  need  not  debunk  observations 
simply  by  saying  that  because  we  put  that 
different  social  philosophy  forward,  we  are 
therefore  impugning  the  integrity  of  depart- 
mental officials. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  related  to 
social  philosophy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  accept  the  fact  that  what 
the  Minister  states  by  way  of  his  educational 
policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  something  he  be- 
lies in  profoundly.  I  happen,  and  we  in  this 
party  happen,  to  believe  in  a  set  of  alterna- 
tives equally  profoundly.  I  do  not  impugn 
the  capacity  of  his  colleagues  or  those  he  has 
enhsted  to  see  through  his  particular  philos- 
ophy, because  they  do  it  ably  and  with 
vigour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Or  the  majority  of  those 
responsible  for  education  in  this  province. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  they  operate  within  the  system  set  down 
by  this  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —and  it  is  the  system  we  are 
criticizing.  What  does  the  Minister  mean,  it 
is  not  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Minister  means  this:  if 
the  hon.  member  is  asking  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  educational  programme  in  this 
province,  then  the  department  has  certain 
responsibihties.  But  I  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, that  since  becoming  Minister  of  this  de- 
partment there  has  been  no  request  from  any 
major  group,  from  the  teachers,  from  the 
OTF,  OSSEF,  from  the  trustee's  council,  or 
from  any  group  that  can  represent  a  concen- 
sus of  opinion  as  to  how  education  should  be 
changed,  altered  or  modified,  that  has  not 
received  the  careful  consideration  of  The  De- 
partment of  Education;  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  changes  have  in  fact  been  made. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
many  of  the  changes  were  in  fact  initiated 
by  the  department  and  you  cannot  say  that 
the  department  stands  by  itself.  The  depart- 
ment has  a  responsibility,  but,  sir,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  when  there  are  70,000  to 
80,000  teachers,  and  1,800,000  students,  the 
only  way  the  department  can  operate  effec- 
tively is  having  the  ideas,  the  policies,  the 
philosophies  actually  implemented  by  the 
people  who  have  the  basic  responsibility— that 
is  the  teaching  profession  and  the  boards  of 
education. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member,  concerning  the 
address  he  made  yesterday,  I  can  take  the 
criticism  that  was  directed  to  the  Minister 
personally,  this  is  part  of  my  job,  but  I  do 
say  in  fairness  that  I  think  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  stand  up  here  and  defend  the  trustees, 
the  teachers,  the  directors  and  the  superin- 
tendents who  over  the  years  have  made  a 
valid  contribution  to  education  in  this  prov- 
ince. It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  accept,  in 
the  year  1967,  when  we  are  celebrating  otu: 
Centennial,  to  have  the  hon.  member  get  up 
in  his  seat,  as  he  did  yesterday,  and  refer  to 
students  really  in  the  term  of  jailbirds. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  he  said  they  were— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  Minister  is  getting  a 
little  carried  away  in  order  to  erect  a  straw 
man,  which  he  did  not  erect  yesterday,  but 


is  now  erecting  with  hind  sight,  because  he 
has  decided  it  serves  his  purposes  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  impli- 
cations or  the  inference  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  remarks  of  the  member  yesterday 
and  I  say  to  him  that  education  today- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  implications  were  as 
clear  yesterday  as  they  are  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —in  this  province  must 
operate  in  a  cooperative  fashion.  It  is  fine  to 
say  the  department  must  or  can  do  this,  but 
you  must  have  the  cooperation,  the  under- 
standing and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and,  of  course,  of  the 
boards. 

I  will  say,  and  I  repeat  it  here  again  today, 
I  can  recall  no  instance  of  major  concern,  or 
major  policy  discussion  where  the  boards,  the 
trustees  and  the  teachers  have  not  been  in- 
volved, and  where  they  have  made  a  major 
recommendation  that  has  not  been  either 
considered,  or  as  I  say,  in  many  cases  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  labour 
this,  but  I  really  think  that  in  a  man  with  the 
intellect  of  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  I  really  must  question  the  validity  of 
the  contribution  he  made  in  his  lead-off 
speech  yesterday. 

We  are  not  saying  that  what  we  have  in 
this  province  is  perfect  by  any  means.  We 
know  there  are  areas  of  improvement  and 
this  is  why,  of  course,  I  welcome  this  debate 
here  in  the  Legislature  because  I  believe  the 
members  opposite  have  some  valid  contribu- 
tions to  make.  But  really,  is  that  the  type  of 
contribution  that  leads  towards  the  better- 
ment of  education? 

That  is  a  long  discussion  of  this  particular 
item,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  do  not  particularly  want  to 
let  this  drop,  Mr,  Chairman,  because  I  want 
to  tell  the  Minister  that  I  appreciate  this 
wholehearted,  fulsome,  unequivocal  and 
vigorous  expression  of  opposition  to  the  point 
of  view  we  put  yesterday.  Because  that  was 
a  very  genuine  critique  of  the  system  as  we 
see  it  in  the  New  Democratic  Party,  and  it  is 
not  a  question  of  balancing  validities,  it  is  a 
question  of  taking  a  look  at  the  substance. 

Now  implicit  in  everything  that  was  said 
yesterday,  were  various  critiques  that  have 
been  made  of  the  system  by  all  kinds  of 
people  who  operate  within  it— Barry  Lowes, 
who.    called    high    schools    tot^iljtarian;    Mr. 
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Freiser  who  says  that  there  is  no  education 
in  Ontario;  June  Callwood  who  says  that  its 
effect  is  principally  to  stun;  and  all  the  people 
from  within  Ontario  who  have  analyzed  the 
Ontario  system  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  operating  in  qualitative  terms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  as  well  as  they  would 
like,  or  as  well  as  we  would  like;  we  recog- 
nize this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  all  we  are  putting  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  emphasize  it,  is 
that  it  is  not  operating  as  well  as  we  would 
like  either.  We  feel  it  is  operating  in  an  en- 
tirely negative  way  in  various  areas  and  if 
the  Minister  thinks  that  the  suggestions  were 
put  cavalierly,  let  me  assure  him  that  they 
were  put  thoughtfully,  that  the  position  taken 
is  a  position  which  we  are  prepared  to  fight 
for  to  the  hilt.  There  will  be  other  positions 
taken  of  a  similar  vein  in  the  estimates  as 
they  are  to  evolve,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  take  equally 
vigorous  positions  on  all  kinds  of  varied 
material. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Let  not  the  Minister  deflect 
the  debate  by  suggesting  that  he  has  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  all  the  civil  servants,  and 
all  his  trustees,  and  all  his  teachers  through 
the  system.  These  are  the  people— in  their 
own  ways  isolated  and  involved— who  are 
equally  concerned.  Many  of  them  are  frus- 
trated by  the  monolith  which  contains  them, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  break  out  and  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  revolution  in  education 
which,  I  suggest,  will  engulf  even  this  Min- 
ister, as  able  as  he  is. 

It  is  that  kind  of  proposition  which  we  were 
putting  to  him,  and  it  is  that  kind  of  proposi- 
tion, if  I  can  bring  it  back  to  the  branch,  as 
he  on  occasion  has  done  himself,  which  was 
implicit  in  my  remarks  in  the  suggestion  that 
critiques  of  education  could  well  emanate 
from  his  own  Ministry.  Not  to  impugn  the 
integrity  of  OISE  or  any  of  his  other  officials 
who  do  the  job  within  the  way  in  which  the 
system  necessarily  operates.  But  to  enlist 
other  people,  who  have  a  differing  social 
philosophy,  who  would  like  to  see  the  system 
altered  fundamentally  in  its  ethos.  Those 
people  also  have  a  place  and  a  relevance  out- 
side this  Legislature,  and  the  Minister  might 
even  recognize  them  within  his  department. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  get  back  to  the 
information  branch  please?  Vote  506! 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  can 
enter  the  exchange  between  the  two  members 
who  have  spoken  last  with  some  objectivity, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that  he  is 
being  too  sensitive  in  his  response.  The  com- 
ments made  yesterday,  although  I,  as  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  want  to  dissociate  myself 
from  some  of  the  more  extreme  statements 
that  were  made,  did  not  contain  within  them 
criticism  on  a  personal  level  of  those  people 
who  advise  the  Minister  as  he  perhaps  has 
felt  and  has  objected  to  during  the  last  few 
moments. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  proposition  as  put  forward,  that  the  Min- 
ister might  finance  some  sort  of  booklet  in 
which  the  critiques  of  the  department  as 
printed  in  certain  publications  around  the 
province  could  be  gathered  together  is  an 
interesting  one.  My  own  experience  is  that 
the  newspapers  particularly,  and  other 
sources  of  public  dissemination  of  comment, 
are  more  deeply  interested  in  education  than 
any  other  public  responsibility. 

If  you  were  to  follow  the  editorials  and  the 
news  columns,  in  the  metropolitan  papers 
certainly,  but  in  the  dailies  across  the 
province,  it  is  gratifying,  I  would  say,  and  in 
some  sense  astonishing,  the  depth  of  percep- 
tion and  work  that  goes  into  the  preparation 
of  the  good  articles  while  some  are  simply 
repeated  from  other  sources  that  are  made 
available  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  The  collec- 
tion of  some  of  the  better  ones  is  an  interest- 
ing idea.  I  suppose  if  this  were  to  be  carried 
out  the  Minister  would  have  to  reproduce  all 
of  them  or  be  subjected  to  some  criticism, 
because  we  on  this  side  are  very  sensitive  to 
what  we  feel  is  a  propensity  in  this  Minister 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to 
see  that  there  is  wide  publication  given  to 
those  comments  and  articles  which  are  in 
defence  or  support  of  their  particular  view. 

So  I  would  have  serious  misgivings  if  the 
Minister  were  to  embark  on  the  use  of  public 
funds  in  this  particular  connection.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  public  media  are 
filling  a  tremendous  need  in  their  response  to 
the  comments  needed  on  education  in  this 
province. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  was  critical  of  the 
Minister  for  hiring  out  of  the  newspaper 
world  those  people  who  had  shown  that  they 
had  a  real  grasp  of  the  problems  and  could 
write  about  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
involve  many  of  the  citizens  with  similar 
interests  in  Ontario.  I  can  well  remember 
that  there  was  a  small  article  written  about 
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my  comments  in  which  it  said:  "Nixon  objects 
to  thinkers  in  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion". I  thought  that  was  a  bit  unfair  at  the 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  agree.  I  do  not 
think,  either,  that  you  meant— 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  certainly  the  level  of  com- 
ment on  things  educational  in  this  province 
is  very  high,  and  I  think  that  those  people 
responsible  for  it  are  to  be  commended. 

Vote  506  agreed  to. 

On  vote  507: 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  there  are  a  good  many 
things  which  should  be  referred  to  in  the 
programme  branch,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  curriculum  in  general,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  comment  on 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  already  for 
the  strengthening  of  language  instruction  in 
the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Does  that  not  come  under 
programmes?  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  deal  first 
with  the  programme  of  instruction  for  Eng- 
lish-speaking students  in  French?  As  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  recalled  yesterday 
this  was  discussed  just  momentarily.  The 
figure  is  143,000,  instead  of  $120,000,  and  as 
far  as  the  department  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  differing 
here  in  philosophy.  We  are  extending  this 
programme  as  rapidly  as  we  can  as  the  pro- 
fessional people  become  available.  We  are 
developing  and  the  provincial  curriculum  has 
now  been  made  public  for  grades  7  and  8. 

As  I  explained  to  the  House  last  year,  the 
reason  that  we  are  working  at  it  from  grades 
7  and  8  is  to  relate  it  obviously  to  grades  9 
and  10,  and  then  as  the  progranmie  becomes 
widespread  across  the  province  we  wall  move 
into  grades  6,  5,  4,  3.  How  far  down  the 
scale  we  will  go,  quite  frankly  I  cannot  tell 
the  hon.  member  at  this  point,  but  this  is 
the  policy  for  French  instruction— oral  French 
basically  —  to  elementary  students  in  the 
English-speaking   schools. 

Some  schools  are  operating  classes  in  other 
languages.  Some  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  to 
a  group  of  German  teachers  working  outside 
the  system.  They  were  utilizing  classroom 
facilities  in  some  of  the  urban  centres.  They 
were  making  their  own  facilities  available 
and  others  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  get  to  the 
point  really,  to  what  extent  the  public  or  the 
department  supports  programmes,  whether  it 
is   related   really   to   language   or   any   other 


aspects  of  education  that  are  separate  and 
apart  or  outside  the  regular  school  pro- 
gramme? Where  do  you  begin  and  where  do 
you  end? 

I  think  we  all  support  the  concept  of 
having  language  classes  for  people  with 
different  linguistic  backgrounds.  No  one  is 
quarrelling  with  us  at  all.  As  I  say,  I  myself, 
addressed  this  group  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
wonder  whether  or  not  it  makes  sense  to 
encourage  this  from  the  standpoint  of  direct 
government  contribution.  I  really  would  have 
to  meditate  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
giving  the  hon.  member  an  intelligent  answer, 
because  I  think  inherent  in  this  are  many 
other  areas  of  legitimate  concern. 

Now,  moving  into  the  secondary  field,  and 
this  was  mentioned  to  a  degree  by  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  and,  I  believe  from 
Scarborough  West  too,  with  respect  to  the 
bilingual  programme  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  department,  the  government,  has  moved 
I  think  in  a  rather  substantial  way  with 
respect  to  the  numbers  of  subjects,  the  type 
of  subjects,  that  are  now  being  taught,  or  will 
be  taught,  in  French  and  the  bilingual  system. 
We  have  moved  into  an  area  where  I  guess 
one  could  generally  say  at  the  moment  the 
humanities  will  be  taught  in  French  and  the 
math  and  science  will  be  taught  basically  in 
English.  We  also  have  moved  to  the  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  curriculum  is  being 
prepared— I  mentioned  this  in  my  estimate 
speech  as  I  recall— where  Anglais  will  become 
a  part  of  the  grade  13  programme.  That  is 
the  student  of  French  background  will  not  be 
required  to  take  the  same  English  course  as  is 
being  offered  to  the  grade  13  English-speak- 
ing students.  We  recognize  that  this  is 
probably  not  as  fair  as  it  should  be  because 
of  their  cultural  background,  their  language 
background  so  that  Anglais  as  opposed  to 
English  will  be  part  of  the  bihngual  educa- 
tional programme,  and  I  think  this  makes  a 
lot  of  sense. 

I  can  say  this  to  the  members  opposite; 
there  have  been  many  discussions  between 
department  officials,  including  the  Minister, 
and  members  of  the  Franco-Ontario  associa- 
tion with  respect  to  how  we  should  best 
develop  this  approach.  There  has  been  a 
brief,  and  I  believe  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  (Mr.  Racine)  referred  to  this  in  his  re- 
marks, from  the  bilingual  people  that  relates 
the  full  picture  of  the  bilingual  or  French- 
speaking  schools  here  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  really  great  importance  and  there 
are    many    considerations    that    have    to    be 
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taken  into  account.  I  am  not  in  a  position  on 
this  occasion  to  indicate  to  the  members  of 
the  House  what  will  eminate  from  that 
particular  brief.  The  brief  suggests  that  the 
bilingual  schools,  or  French-speaking  schools, 
will  become  a  part  of  the  regular  secondary 
schools  public  system,  but  there  are  many 
impUcations  involved  and  I  just  cannot  assist 
the  members  on  this  occasion  as  to  what  may 
result  from  these  representations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  comments  I  would  like  to  make. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  point  on 
which  the  Minister  indicated  he  would  Hke 
to  meditate,  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  proposi- 
tions that  had  been  made  to  the  B  and  B 
commission  may  not  give  you  a  way  out— 
that  any  grant  made  for  the  teaching  of  a 
language  should  be  made  tlirough  the  cul- 
tural programme  rather  than  through  the 
educational  programme.  This  obviously  gets 
away  from  some  of  the  political  difficulties 
in\olved  in  the  situation. 

I  am  being  very  frank  about  this;  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  acknowledge  we  are  not 
only  a  bilingual  and  bicultural  society  with 
the  two  original  founding  groups,  but  that  we 
are  really  multicultural.  If  thereby  we  wish 
to  give  some  encouragement  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  other  languages  beyond  English  and 
French,  perhaps  it  should  be  done  through 
the  Ontario  council  for  the  arts  or  a 
broadened  concept  of  the  cultural  exchange 
programme.  I  just  throw  this  out  for  the 
Minister's  meditation. 

Now  on  the  point  with  which  the  Min- 
ister had  just  been  dealing,  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  the  need  for  great  delay  and 
preoccupation  on  policy.  As  I  understand  it, 
some  years  ago,  the  Minister— in  what  exact 
legal  fashion  I  am  not  certain— authorized 
the  teaching  of  two  subjects  in  secondary 
schools.  By  Ministerial  order,  and  nothing 
more  pretentious  than  that,  it  was  expanded 
to  four  so  that  in  those  schools  where  you 
have  a  viable  unit  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  students,  in  terms  of  teachers  and  other 
factors  concerned,  there  is  the  teaching  of 
four  subjects. 

What  is  the  problem  in  extending  it,  now 
that  you  are  over  the  hurdles  that  existed? 
You  are  over  the  hurdle  in  the  representa- 
tions that  have  been  made  this  year  by  the 
Franco-Ontario  association.  In  effect  they 
have  said  that  they  seek  the  establishment 
of  bilingual  schools  within  the  existing  public 
secondary  school  structure.  I  have  said  this 
before,  but  not  in  the  House  so  I  would  like 
to   repeat  it  here— perhaps  I  did  say  in  the 


House  during  the  Confederation  debate— it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  situation  in  Sudbury 
was  an  opportunity  to  move  forward,  with 
something  that  is  not  foreign  to  government 
policy,  but  quite  frankly,  in  my  view  is  the 
objective  of  government  policy  unless  I  have 
misunderstood  it. 

My  interpretation  of  government  policy  as 
the  Minister  has  laid  it  down  through  the 
years  is  that  the  restriction  to  the  teaching 
of  two,  or  four,  subjects  in  those  few  schools 
across  the  province  was  because  of  a  shortage 
of  teachers.  There  seemed  to  be  a  ready 
acceptance  of  the  objective  of  providing  full 
bilingual  education  in  the  secondary  schools. 
When  the  opportunity  permits,  when  you  do 
have  teachers,  and  otlier  obstacles  have  been 
removed,  you  would  move  forward  to  the  ful- 
filment of  that  objective. 

Now  having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
agree  with  the  Minister  that  there  are  certain 
reservations  even  in  the  minds  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  bilingual  education.  One  is  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  French  Cana- 
dians—to the  degree  that  they  have  second 
thoughts— that  if  they  put  their  children  in  a 
French  language  school  and  if  the  child  then 
goes  out  into  an  English-speaking  world, 
without  a  solid  grasp  of  English,  he  is  going 
to  face  diflSculties. 

Now  I  think  this  is  something  we  have  got 
to  be  very  frank  about  and  we  have  got  to 
face  up  to.  I  think  the  answer,  in  simple 
terms,  is  that  we  have  got  to  make  certain 
that  the  teaching  of  Anglais  in  the  bilingual 
school  is  going  to  be  as  effective  as  I 
would  like  to  see  the  teaching  of  Frangais  in 
the  English  schools. 

Certainly  if  it  is  purely  a  written  language, 
with  the  major  emphasis  on  grammar  and  not 
as  a  spoken  language,  you  are  not  going  to 
achieve  the  necessary  objective.  But  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
effective  teaching  of  Anglais  in  the  bilingual 
schools,  simply  does  not  exist.  You  will  have 
no  end  of  teachers  who  will  be  able  to  teach 
Anglais  to  a  French  Canadian  class;  certainly 
you  will  not  have  the  same  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem there  that  you  will  have  in  getting  enough 
French  teachers  to  teach  Frangais  in  English 
schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  if  that  is  really 
right,  because  the  teacher  who  will  be  teach- 
ing Anglais  to  the  French-speaking,  if  it  is 
then,  shall  we  say,  a  completely  French  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  apart  from  the 
Anglais,  will  have  to  have  real  facility  in 
French  as  well  as  English.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem does  not  disappear,  because  that  teacher 
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will  have  to  be  completely  bilingual,  per- 
haps even  more  so  than  if  he  were  teaching 
maths  and  science.  I  would  like  to  have  from 
the  hon.  member  what  he  feels  should  be  the 
definition  of  a  bilingual  school. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  I  should  go  on  to 
the  second  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  and 
this  would  be  my  definition  of  a  bilingual 
school— at  least  factors  that  I  think  should 
be  entertained  in  coming  to  a  definition  of  a 
bilingual  school. 

One  is  that  we  must  make  certain  that  we 
are  teaching  English  in  such  a  competent 
way  that  the  child  with  a  native  French 
language  coming  out  into  an  economic  system 
which  is  operating  for  the  most  part  in 
English  is  not  going  to  face  obstacles.  I 
think  that  has  got  to  be  done. 

If  I  may  just  deal  with  the  point  the 
Minister  has  made.  My  impression— maybe 
I  am  wrong  but  it  is  my  impression  that  you 
will  have  far  less  problem  in  finding  French- 
speaking  teachers  who  can  talk  English 
fluently  than  the  reverse.  There  are  not  as 
many  EngHsh-speaking  people  who  have  flu- 
ency in  French,  certainly  in  the  terms  of  the 
number  of  teachers  required. 

The  second  important  point  on  which  the 
Minister  has  challenged  me,  in  the  definition 
of  a  bilingual  school  is  whether  or  not, 
once  again  when  you  get  out  into  the 
operation  of  the  economic  system,  tihere  may 
be  certain  subjects  that  are  so  intimately  tied 
in  with  an  English  language  operation  of 
the  system  that  it  might  be  preferable  they 
should  be  taught  English  within  the  school. 

Now  I  am  really  not  putting  forward  my 
own  view  so  much  as  putting  forward  the 
view  of  a  person  who  happens  to  sit  on  the 
board  of  education  of  one  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  province  of  Ontario  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  who  was  reflecting,  I  think 
accurately,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  parents. 
They  wanted  a  bilingual  school  but  they 
recognized  that  maths  and  sciences  would 
be  intimately  involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  economic  system.  The  texts  for  these 
subjects  are  all  in  English,  the  terms  are  so 
much  a  part  of  the  English  language  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  teach  them  in  English. 
So  my  definition  of  a  bilingual  school 
would  be  one  in  which  all  of  the  curriculum 
would  be  in  French  with  the  exception  of 
Anglais  and  possibly  one  or  two  of  these 
other  subjects.  I  come  to  no  final  judg- 
ment on  it  because  quite  frankly  I  do  not 
think  I  am  competent  to  come  to  final  judg- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
assessed  and  on  which  we  can   come  to  a 


final    judgment    only    with    the    appropriate 
people  sitting  aroimd  the  table. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Min- 
ister answers,  might  I  just  make  a  comment 
or  two  on  the  problems  so  that  he  could 
deal  with  them  both?  I  share  with  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  some  concern  for  the  teaching 
of  English  in  an  otherwise  French  speaking 
school  if  it  were  to  be  at  the  same  level  of 
effectiveness  as  is  the  teaching  of  French  in 
our  so-called  English  speaking  schools  that 
we  know  so  well. 

I  know  the  Minister  would  agree  with  the 
Prime  Minister  in  his  view  that  this  defi- 
nitely leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  that  in 
some  areas  and  in  certain  programmes  much 
of  the  five  years  spent  on  the  general  academic 
course  leading  to  matriculation  is,  if  not 
wasted  at  least  it  does  not  graduate  a  matric- 
ulant who  has  neither  a  sympathy,  nor  a 
knowledge,  nor  an  appreciation  of  the  French 
language.  This  is  something  which  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  and  I  know  the  Minister 
is  well  aware  of  the  diEficulty. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  teaching  of 
French  in  the  English  areas  of  the  province 
is  something  about  which  we  must  be  more 
concerned  than  we  have  up  until  now.  The 
Minister  has  indicated  in  specific  terms  the 
number  of  students  at  the  elementary  level 
who  are  exposed  or  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  In  my  view  this  is  not 
enough. 

But  it  is  not  the  entire  answer  to  the 
problem  to  simply  begin  the  instruction  at  a 
lower  grade,  although  this  is  something  to 
be  desired. 

I  believe  the  curriculum  in  the  secondary 
system  is  ineffective  in  this  regard.  We  have 
many  teachers  of  excellence  who  do  inculcate 
an  enthusiasm  for  this  second  language  and 
the  culture  which  is  associated  with  it.  I 
believe  the  Minister,  in  commenting  on  the 
teaching  of  the  language,  should  be  able  to 
give  his  views  as  to  how  the  curriculum  at 
the  secondary  level  can  be  improved  where 
we  do  have  trained  staff,  until  such  time 
as  we  can  extend  it  down  to  the  lower  grades. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  I  could  just  point  out, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  that  I  believe  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  secondary  schools  for  French 
is  in  the  process  of  substantial  improvement. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
this. 

I  think  we  must  accept  this  though:  No 
matter  how  comprehensive  a  programme  you 
can   have   for    any   language   in   the    school 
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system,  one's  environment,  the  media  in 
which  one  Hves,  still  has  some  influence.  In 
other  words,  no  matter  how  competent  the 
programme  is,  say  in  French,  what  utilization 
is  made  of  it?  A  year  after  you  leave  the 
school  system  how  long  does  it  remain  with 
you  in  any  event  if  there  is  not  some  way 
of  utilizing  it?  I  can  only  draw  on  personal 
experience,  and  it  is  not  too  longi 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  recall  the  crash  program- 
mes! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  interested  in  the 
definition  of  bilingual  schools  from  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  because  we  have  more 
or  less  reached  this  point  where,  shall  we 
say,  the  humanities  are  or  will  be,  as  the 
texts  are  available,  taught  in  French,  and 
the  math  and  the  science  taught  in  English. 

Whether  this  is  the  true  expression  of 
bilingualism,  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  as  a 
department  we  have  a  basic  responsibility  for 
education.  In  other  words,  I  think  we  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  young  people  in, 
shall  we  say,  the  bilingual  system  so  that 
they  can  participate  fully  as  citizens  of  the 
province,  and  this  may  not  be  on  all  fours 
with  what  I  think  is  a  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Franco-Ontarians  with  respect  to 
what  they  feel  is  biHngual  education. 

For  instance,  if  we  were  to  move  into 
the  area  of  technical  or  vocational  situations 
for  the  bilingual  schools  that  relate  to  com- 
puter science  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
at  this  stage  for  the  numbers  involved  to 
have  the  hardware  of  the  courses  that  could 
be  developed,  shall  we  say,  in  the  French 
language.  At  this  point  I  see  it  very  difficult 
to  bring  about. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  hon. 
member  may  feel  that  it  is  a  relatively 
simple  decision  to  make  on  the  basis  of  the 
decree  from  the  association,  there  are  cer- 
tain implications  which  involve  the  private 
schools.  Quite  frankly,  there  are  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  religious  aspect  might  be 
resolved  that  are  inherent  in  the  brief  that 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East  recognizes.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  on  this  occasion  to 
indicate  what  the  results  will  be  as  phi- 
losophy or  as  a  policy  within  the  department. 

We  genuinely  wish  to  develop  a  programme 
that  will  ensure  that  a  youngster  who  is 
from  a  French-speaking  family  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  for  education  in  this  prov- 
ince as  a  youngster  from  an  English-speaking 
family.  This  is  not  as  easy  to  bring  about 
in  a  practical  sense  as  might  appear  to  the 
members   opposite.     But   I   do   say   this   sin- 


cerely, I  think  in  this  past  two  or  three  years 
we  have  really  made  very  substantial  progress 
in  this  regard  and  I  think  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  further  progress. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  ( Russell ) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  very  briefly  on  this  question  of  the 
definition  of  a  bilingual  school,  there  is  one 
ingredient  which  has  not  been  discussed  in 
the  House,  but  which  intrigues  me  very 
much.  It  is  not  the  matter  deahng  with 
whether  the  text  in  a  particular  course  be 
in  English  or  French,  or  whether  the  cur- 
riculum be  divided  into  English  or  French, 
but  specifically  that  the  teachers  themselves 
be  biHngual. 

In  other  words,  one  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tages the  French-speaking  child  has  in  the 
secondary  school  system  under  the  present 
conditions— even  in  a  school  where  we  have 
what  might  be  called  bilingualism— is  that 
when  he  goes  into  the  English-speaking  sub- 
ject matters  he  will  be  taught  often  by  a 
teacher  who  speaks  only  English. 

It  is  quite  possible  I  am  told,  and  it  does 
not  strike  my  imagination  as  being  untoward, 
that  when  we  are  dealing  with  children,  it 
is,  as  I  say,  quite  possible  to  teach  from 
English-speaking  texts,  whether  it  be  in  com- 
puter science  or  one  of  the  more  scientific 
fields  that  fits  into  our  economic  society,  an 
English  text  directed  towards  an  English 
exam.  However,  there  is  an  advantage  of  the 
teachers  themselves  being  bilingual.  We  all 
recall  as  children  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
amount  we  learned  in  school  and  our  rap- 
port, essentially  on  a  day  to  day  basis  with 
teachers,  did  not  involve  the  raw  text  itself, 
but  involved  our  ability  to  chat  informally 
with,  discuss  problems  with,  and  generally 
deal  with  the  teacher. 

The  typical  example  is  the  child  in  its 
early  teens  who  speaks  French,  who  can  fol- 
low a  text,  and  could  even  answer  an  exam 
in  English,  but  when  a  problem  arises  he  or 
she  is  not  free  then  to  speak  to  the  teacher, 
to  have  that  particular  momentary  or  tem- 
porary knot  or  problem  unravelled.  There- 
fore, I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  and 
to  his  people  who  are  considering  this  that 
one  very  important  ingredient  in  moving  into 
a  bilingual  school,  and  even  to  considering 
part  of  the  definition  of  a  bilingual  school 
would  be  to  consider  the  significance  of 
having  bilingual  teachers,  even  if  the  courses 
themselves  are  taught  from  English  texts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  might  just  add  to  the 
member  for  Russell's  observation— I  am  sure 
he  heard  the  statement  with  respect  to  sec- 
ondary  school    teacher   education— that   with 
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development  of  the  college  of  education  in 
Ottawa  University  we  will  be  able  to  educate 
far  more  bilingual  teachers  which  I  think  will 
go  a  long  way  to  resolving  a  problem  that  has 
been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  textbooks  come  under  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Spence:  Well,  I  have  been  approached 
on  a  number  of  occasions  by  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  sons  and  daughters  at- 
tending our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
across  the  province,  and  they  wonder  how 
it  is,  or  why  it  is  that  the  teacher  has  choices 
of  a  number  of  textbooks  to  teach  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  makes  them  wonder,  Mr.  Minister, 
why  you  and  the  top  officials  that  you  have 
in  your  department  cannot  come  up  on  one 
definite  textbook  to  teach  each  subject.  Also 
it  makes  them  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  cost  of  education  is  a  burden  on  a  large 
segment  of  our  population,  why  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  cannot  make  a  decision  on 
one  textbook  for  each  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I 
could  give  a  lengthy,  somewhat  philosophical 
answer  to  this,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  be 
brief  if  I  can.  I  know  that  parents  raise  this 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  question  whether 
the  total  cost  involved  is  any  greater  burden 
because  the  child  still  only  has  the  one  text- 
book. Whether  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
textbook  used,  shall  we  say,  in  one  school  in 
another  district,  is  not  relevant,  as  far  as 
cost  is  concerned.  It  may  be  relevant  as  far 
as  parents  are  concerned  if  they  have  to  move, 
but  the  percentage  of  students  moving  within 
the  academic  year  is  relevantly  small  when 
you  consider  the  total  student  enrolment. 

I  think  it  amounts  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  education  is  such  today  that  the  growth 
of  knowledge,  tlie  conflicting  views,  the 
opinions  in  many  areas  really  necessitate  the 
development  of  more  than  one  single  text- 
book. I  think  this  would  build  into  the  system 
a  rigidity  that  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  suggested  is  there  in  any  event,  but  I 
would  think  it  would  further  increase  the 
problem  of  uniformity,  standardization.  I 
think  really  we  must,  and  we  are  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  building  greater  flexibility  into 
the  system.  This,  in  my  view,  necessitates  the 
availability  of  more  than  one  textbook  on  any 
single  subject.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  in  some  subject  areas  a  textbook  that 
is  the  answer  to  all  the  thoughts  or  views  that 


are  related  to  that  subject  area.  I  think  the 
policy  of  the  department  in  approving  more 
than  one  text  per  subject  and  approving  a 
number  of  reference  texts  makes  great  sense. 
The  cost  to  the  parent  is  not  any  greater 
because  these  are  paid  for.  The  student  does 
not  have  to  have  more  than  the  one  text,  but 
we  can  have  a  variety  across  the  province. 

I  do  not  see  any  economic  saving  involved 
and  I  tliink  it  is  the  best  thing  educationally. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  to 
the  Minister  that  all  the  education  money 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  province,  and  they  think  that  if  at  any 
time  there  should  be  some  economy  it  should 
be  at  this  time  in  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, if  it  is  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  must  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  do  not  think  the  total  dollars 
differ.  It  may  be  that  a  student  in  Kent 
county  is  using  a  different  text  in  history  than 
a  student  in  Essex  county,  but  they  are  still 
using  the  one  textbook.  The  total  dollars 
involved  would  be  roughly  the  same  because 
we  are  still  talking  about  the  same  total 
number  of  students.  Cost  is  not  the  signifi- 
cant factor.  I  think  a  lot  of  parents  object 
when  they  have  to  move  from  one  school 
district  to  another  and  find  that  the  texts 
have  changed. 

Now  since  the  policy  of  supplying  texts  was 
introduced  by  the  department  and  the  parents 
are  no  longer  responsible  for  this  direct 
expenditure,  this  criticism  has  tended  to  dis- 
appear and  I  think  there  is  merit  in  building 
into  the  system  as  much  flexibility  as  we  can; 
and  I  think  textbooks  play  an  important  part 
in  it. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron  Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
regarding  the  system  of  taxation  and  the 
method  of  distribution  of  grants  under  The 
Ontario  Libraries  Act.  I  presume,  sir,  that 
comes  under  vote  513  rather  than  under  this 
one.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  clarifica- 
tion only,  could  I  ask  the  Minister  where 
these  various  subject  matters  might  be  dis- 
cussed? I  am,  frankly,  confused.  The  question 
of  culturally  disadvantaged  youth,  is  that 
under  special  schools  and  services  or  under 
legislative  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
specific  heading  here  for  it,  but  perhaps  the 
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lion,  member  has  some  observations  on  other 
aspects,  as  did  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  respect  to  special  education,  and  we 
might  do  all  of  these  under  the  special  schools 
and  services  branch  at  the  one  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fair  enough;  it  makes  sense. 

The  other  thing  that  I  want  to  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  it  could  come  up  here.  Are 
(>]:)servations  tliat  might  be  made  on  the 
secondary  schools  in  general  on  problems  of 
dropout,  would  such  questions  fall  into  516, 
general  legislative  grants  to  secondary  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  no  specific  vote, 
but  I  would  think  under  vote  516  from  my 
standpoint,  would  be  as  good  a  place  as  any. 

Mr.  S.   Lewis:   That  is   done  there;   okay. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  item 
I  would  like  to  pursue.  We  were  talking 
about  the  bilingual  schools,  and  one  of  the 
pressures  that  the  Minister  must  feel  in  this 
regard  is  tlie  generally  accepted  fact  that  tlie 
young  people  wlio  graduate  from  elementary 
French  schools  or  bilingual  schools  experience 
considerable  difBculty  when  they  then  must 
continue  their  education,  particularly  in 
science  and  mathematics  in  EngHsh  with,  as 
the  member  for  Russell  pointed  out,  teachers 
who  are  not  familiar  enough  with  the  French 
language  to  give  them  the  assistance  they 
may  need  aside  from  the  definite  course 
work. 

Now  this  must  be  a  tremendous  problem 
for  the  young  people  concerned  and  in  large 
measure  contributes  to  the  statistics  that  in- 
dicate they  do  have  these  academic  problems 
when  they  do  make  the  switch.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  bilingual  schools  teach- 
ing more  subjects  in  French  should  be  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  Minister,  as  I  know 
he  is  considering  them,  and  this  in  my  view 
is  the  most  outstanding  one.  All  of  us  want 
tlie  graduates  to  be  truly  bilingual.  I  sup- 
pose the  ideal  across  this  province  would  be 
to  provide  language  instruction  to  allow  the 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  Ontario  to  have  this 
addition  to  their  culture. 

To  those  people  of  French  extraction  it 
presents  a  barrier  to  their  continuing  educa- 
tion that  at  the  present  time  is  practically 
insurmountable.  I  will  not  ask  for  statistical 
information  as  to  how  it  can  be  shown  that 
tliese  young  people  have  special  difficulty  in 
continuing  their  courses,  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  arc  well  aware  that  it  is  there. 

In  leaving  that  particular  point,  but  lx;fore 
leaving    the    programme    branch,    I    did    not 


realize  that  the  vote  for  textbooks  in  general 
was  included  here  and  I  asked  the  Minister 
specifically  during  my  remarks  what  it  costs 
us  to  pay  for  the  textbook  programme  in  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have 
that  figure  for  the  hon.  member.  It  will  come 
under  the  legislative  grants,  this  is  part  of  the 
grants.  The  approval  and  development  of 
textbooks  comes  under  this  vote,  but  the 
amount  for  textbooks  will  be  in  the  general 
legislative  grants.  I  will  have  that  figure  for 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  another  matter  that  is 
of  outstanding  importance,  and  it  is  the  one 
to  which  the  Minister  alluded  in  an  aside  a 
few  moments  ago  when  he  said  he  was  inter- 
ested to  know  that  I  was  prepared  to  give  to 
a  committee  a  very  controversial  problem 
with  which  all  of  us  here  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  the  matter  of  support  for 
private  schools,  whether  they  are  denomina- 
tional or  otherwise. 

The  difficulty  of  discussing  it  in  this  form 
or  in  any  other,  I  think,  was  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  when  I  mentioned  it  the  hon. 
member  for  Halton  came  through  with  an 
interjection  in  effect  asking:  "Are  you  for 
them  or  against  them?"  or  something  like 
that. 

We  know  that  for  a  century  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ontario- 
Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order,  I  did  not  make  that  inter- 
jection. 

Some  hon.  members:  We  cannot  hear  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the 
other  members  are  saying  they  cannot  hear 
him.  I  will  accept  his  word,  but  when  I  cor- 
rected the  Hansard  this  afternoon  involving 
my  remarks,  he  indicated  something  yester- 
day that  he  wanted  to  know  where  I,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  stood  in  the  sup- 
port for  ijrivate  education. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  jou,  sir,  is 
that  this  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
discuss  in  a  free  and  frank  way,  although  we 
should  be  able  to  do  it  here,  because  it  has 
been  involved  with  our  developing  system 
for  more  than  100  years. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Hope  commission 
some  years  ago  dealt  with  this  in  some  detail. 
Since  their  report  in  1950— which  was  not 
acted  upon  in  any  great  degree— the  situa- 
tion has  changed  to  some  extent  and  we  are 
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not  in  a  position  in  this  House,  and  surely  the 
Minister  is  not  in  a  position,  to  say  that  a 
final  solution  has  been  arrived  at.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  worthwhile  if  the  present 
committee,  expanded  under  the  Minister's 
direction  so  that  it  does  involve  all  aspects 
of  education  in  the  province  and  for  which 
we  are  asked  to  vote  $100,000  just  so  that 
they  can  finish  up  their  work  this  year,  be- 
cause we  know  their  report  is  available  this 
year,  I  think  it  appropriate  that  they  might 
])e  asked  to  give  recommendations  on  assist- 
ance for  private  education. 

We  are  concerned  with  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  we  know  that  the  problems  that 
are  faced  by  those  who  support  the  denomi- 
national schools  of  a  private  character,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  not  denominational,  are 
growing.  There  is  a  possibility  that  our  text- 
book policy  itself  could  be  expanded  so 
that  approved  textbooks  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  students  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
wherever  they  are  being  educated. 

Now  specifically  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  if  to  his  knowledge  the  committee  is 
dealing  with  this  matter  at  the  present  time; 
and  if  they  are  not  if  he  feels  this  should  be 
a  part  of  their  terms  of  reference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
tell  the  hon.  member  whether  the  committee 
is  dealing  with  this  specifically.  I  do  know— 
and  I  am  going  by  memory  here— I  should  say 
that  I  recall  there  have  been  some  briefs  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hall  committee  from  some  of 
the  private  school  systems. 

Now  they  have  not  been  asked  under 
specific  term  of  reference  to  consider  the 
matter  which  the  hon.  member  has  raised. 
Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  question  in  fairness 
whether  this  is  the  appropriate  form  of  com- 
mittee to  be  asked  to  assess  this  problem.  In 
otlier  words,  the  committee  is  being  asked  to 
develop  broad  aims  or  objectives  for  educa- 
tion—shall we  say  a  philosophy— they  have 
been  asked  to  direct  specific  attention  to  how 
the  curriculum  from  grades  1  to  6  may  be 
altered.  We  extended  their  terms  of  reference 
to  relate  to  the  secondary  programme. 

I  would  say  that  the  question  of  support 
to  private  schools,  whether  they  be  denom- 
inational or  otherwise,  is  of  very  basic  import- 
ance. It  was  not  more  than  four  years  ago, 
when  the  Ontario  foundation  tax  plan  was 
introduced  into  this  Legislature  when  the  then 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  leader  of 
the  NDP  group  both,  I  think  without  hesi- 
tation—and I  am  just  going  from  memory 
now— indicated  that  they  felt— and  this   was 


four  years   ago— there   should  be  no   public 
support  beyond  the  grade  10  level. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  very 
basic  consideration  and  one  that  perhaps 
even  a  committee  cannot  really  determine.  It 
is  perhaps  something  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  might  wish  to  take  a  position 
on  at  some  point,  I  do  not  know.  But  it 
is  not  easy,  it  is  something  that  perhaps  a 
committee  cannot  basically  determine,  it  is 
a  matter  of  basic  policy  and  this  is  why  I 
would  raise  with  him  my  concern  with 
respect  to,  say,  grants  for  textbooks  or  trans- 
portation. Because  if  these  funds  were  made 
available,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
private  schools  could  then  say  validly:  well, 
if  you  have  money  available  for  one  aspect  of 
the  educational  programme,  why  should  it 
not  be  available,  say,  for  the  balance  of  the 
programme? 

So  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
prepared  here  on  this  occasion  to  express 
just  what  the  position  might  me  some  time 
from  now.  Who  knows?  I  can  only  say  that 
the  policy  relating  to  the  government  support 
of  private  schools  is  well  known,  but  I  do 
know  that  certain  representations  have  been 
made  to  the  Hall  committee  with  respect 
to  this.  Now  whether  they  will,  in  fact,  have 
something  in  their  report,  I  cannot  predict 
at  this  particular  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  another  committee 
listed  in  this  estimate— the  one  on  religious 
education  in  public  schools— $36,000.  Does 
the  Minister  believe  this  will  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  and 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  will,  although  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee—and I  think  probably  with  wisdom- 
has  been  endeavouring  to  have  the  commit- 
tee meet  as  many  of  the  groups  of  people 
wishing  to  make  representation  as  possible 
so  that  the  public  hearings  have  gone  on 
somewhat  longer  than  anticipated.  If  they 
can  wind  up  the  hearings  and  start  writing 
their  report  I  think  the  sum  will  be  sufficient; 
but  if,  by  chance,  the  chairman  were  to 
decide  to  have  further  hearings  it  might  ex- 
tend beyond  this  particular  amount.  I  can- 
not say  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  if  the  vote  on  supervision 
refers  to  the  inspectors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  it  refers  basically  to 
the  inspection  services. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  one  or  two  matters  in 
connection  with  this  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  and  it  has  to  do 
with  the  problem  of  uniformity  of  the  cur- 
riculum. This  may  have  been  solved  since 
it  was  raised  in  the  House  a  year  ago,  but 
there  have  been  two  areas— one  involving 
mathematics  instruction  and  particularly  the 
other  involving  instruction  in  French— that 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  uniformity. 

When  the  students  in  the  elementary  sys- 
tem cross  over  into  another  jurisdiction  to 
take  their  secondary  instruction,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  there  have  been,  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  problems  raised 
where  the  mathematics  instruction  and  the 
French  instruction  at  the  elementary  level 
did  not  lead  properly  into  the  curriculum 
that  was  being  used  in  that  particular  area 
at  the  secondary  level.  Since  we  have 
regionalized  the  responsibility  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  we  could  do  away  with  the 
difficulties  that  the  students  have  been  fac- 
ing in  the  last  two  years. 

I  noted  that  the  Minister  has  been  made 
aware  of  this  in  the  past,  but  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  inspectorate  more  than 
anyone  else.  These  people  at  the  local  level, 
who  represent  the  authority  of  the  depart- 
ment, should  be  able  to  if  necessary  impose 
sufficient  uniformity  so  that  the  students  who 
go  through  the  system  in  the  regular  way 
are  not  going  to  have  alternatives  that  should 
be  available  to  them  cut  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  shall  we 
take  math  first? 

I  think  one  can  say  that  the  problem  is 
substantially  resolved  because  the  new  math 
is  now  compulsory  in  grades  7  and  8  so  that 
a  transfer  or  a  promotion  to  grade  9  in  the 
secondary  school  I  think  can  now  be  accomp- 
lished with  a  minimum  of  difficulty.  It  does 
not  really  relate  to  inspection  or  the  decen- 
tralization or  regionalization.  It  relates 
basically  to  the  elementary  units  that  feed 
into  the  secondary  district  units. 

In  other  words,  prior  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  school  sections,  as  the  hon.  member 
well  knows,  you  had  very  small  schools— 
perhaps  one  or  two  room  schools— where  it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  some  aspects  of 
the  curriculum  feeding  into  the  secondary  sys- 
tem. Or  perhaps  the  main  source  of  students 
came  from,  shall  we  say  the  urban  elementary 
system  where  they  had  the  broader  pro- 
gramme. So  that  decentralization  or  region- 
alization in  itself  does  not  resolve  it,  but  the 


larger  units  of  administration  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  have  gone  a  long  way  to  doing  so. 

I  think  one  can  say  that  in  the  area  of  math, 
because  it  has  now  become  compulsory  for 
grades  7  and  8  we  have,  we  beheve,  a  very 
good  supply  of  teachers  in  the  new  math 
and  the  problem  has  almost  disappeared. 

Now  I  do  not  think  this  applies  with 
respect  to,  shall  we  say  the  oral  French  or 
the  French  programme  that  is  being  offered  in 
the  elementary  schools  as  they  promote  or 
transfer  to  the  secondary.  There  are  some 
schools  that  are  not  offering  it;  there  are 
some  schools  that  are  offering  it  say  at  the 
grade  3  and  4  level,  or  5  and  6. 

I  think  we  will  still  have  a  period,  Mr. 
Chairman,  until  we  have  a  complete  prov- 
incial programme,  where  there  will  be  some 
difficulties  in  the  transfer  from  grade  8  to 
9  with  respect  to  oral  French.  There  is  no 
easy  way  to  resolve  this,  but  the  situation  is 
much  better,  of  course,  than  it  was  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

I  think  in  the  field  of  math  the  situation  is 
in  hand,  with  respect  to  French  it  will  still 
take  a  period  of  time. 

I  want  to  add  one  other  thing  just  to  get 
back  to  an  observation  made  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  with  respect  to  inspectors.  He 
suggested  inspectors  were  inspecting  inspec- 
tors and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  I  should 
point  out  that  really  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  happened  that  we  are  now  able  to  de- 
crease the  complement  of  inspectors  by  some 
ten  positions  for  this  next  year,  which  is  an 
indication  that  the  reorganization  is  taking 
effect. 

The  philosophy,  we  hope,  is  changing. 
Inspectors  are  not  there  to  be  inspectors  in 
the  traditional  sense  of  the  word.  This  is 
something  we  are  working  on  within  the  de- 
partment and  with  the  boards.  Inspectors  will 
be  looked  upon  as  individuals  who  will  come 
in  to  assist,  particularly  beginning  teachers, 
in  their  approach  to  their  instructional  re- 
sponsibilities. I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on 
the  bureaucracy  that  so  concerns  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  from  time  to  time,  we  can 
say  we  have  made  progress,  certainly  in  the 
field  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
that  last  piece  of  information  that  the  Minis- 
ter has  given  to  us,  because  he  has  indicated 
that  the  reorganization  has  permitted  a  re- 
traction of  10  in  the  inspectorate  staff  this 
year.  I  wonder  if  he  could  tell  us  how  the 
numbers  of  inspectors  changed  during  the 
two  year  period  of  reorganization? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  have  the  specific 
figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  there  was  no,  shall  we  say, 
artificial  build-up  in  the  two  years  preceding 
so  that  we  could  meet  the  reorganization 
situation,  because  it  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  but  the  reorganization  is 
not  something  that  took  place  at  a  specific 
moment  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  that  if  we  are  reap- 
ing some  of  the  benefits  from  it  now,  this  is 
good  news  indeed;  but  during  a  three  year 
period  of  reorganization  I  would  like  to  know 
how  the  staff  of  the  department  increased— 
the  inspectorate  staff  and  those  who  have  the 
general  jurisdictional  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  get  this.  We  have 
to  go  back  to  1965  to  get  this  information.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  get  it  for  the  hon. 
imember. 

J    Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  be  dehghted  to  receive 
it,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville, 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  how 
far  we  have  progressed  toward  uniformity  in 
recognized  education  standards  across  Can- 
ada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
this  is  a  question  that  could  take  a  half  an 
hour  to  answer. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  making  progress 
but,  as  I  tried  to  explain  in  several  addresses, 
including  the  one  to  the  Empire  club  which 
was  partially  quoted  here  yesterday,  really 
the  concept,  I  think,  of  education  today  is 
such  that  we  are  not  really  looking  for  stan- 
dardization. 

I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  the  concept  of 
education  today  is  such  that  we  are  develop- 
ing the  thinking  processes  of  the  students— 
the  creative  talents  involved— and  that  the 
question  of  transfer  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another,  whether  it  is  inside  the  province  or 
interprovincial,  over  a  period  of  years,  will 
not  relate  necessarily  to  specific  curriculum 
or  subject  matter.  I  think  this  is  the  direction 
that  most  jurisdictions  are  going,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  question  of  standardization,  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  cease  to  be  a  major  problem 
some  few  years  hence,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
Is  far  away.  ^ 


I  would  say  that  we  have  made  very  real 
progress  with  respect  to  information  being 
passed  from  one  province  to  another  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  student's  level  or  record  of 
achievement.  We  have  agreed  on  pretty  well 
uniform  criteria  and  we  have  made  excellent 
progress  in  this  regard.  There  have  been 
many  discussions  about,  shall  we  say,  stan- 
dardized or  uniform  curriculum  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  real  interest  on  the  part  of  all  prov- 
inces to  cooperate  in  this  area,  as  in  many 
others,  to  assist  in  interprovincial  transfers 
and  so  on.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
are  getting  away  from  the  concept  of  straight 
standardization  or  uniformity  as  a  necessary 
or  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all 
right  as  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  but 
when  a  youngster  does  get  into  the  school 
system  in  another  jurisdiction,  regardless  of 
what  you  say  he  still  finds  himself  at  a  schol- 
astic disadvantage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  this  is  still  going  on; 
I  do  not  disagree  for  a  moment.  And  I  have 
to  say  that  in  some  areas,  such  as  in  mathe- 
matics and  science,  as  I  have  said  in  this 
House  before,  one  would  think  we  could  get 
closer  agreement.  You  will  not  have  history 
taught  in  the  same  way  in  all  provinces,  nor 
perhaps  do  we  want  to  have  it  taught  on  the 
same  subject  material  necessarily.  But  I  can 
only  say  that  as  far  as  this  province  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  very  amply  illustrated  that 
we  are  more  than  prepared  to  participate  in 
any  form  of  interprovincial  cooperation  that 
will  benefit  the  school  system  here,  or  in  our 
sister  provinces. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  participation 
in  it  is  not  suJGBcient.  One  would  think  that 
the  important  thing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  one  could  fairly  state  that  we 
have  provided  some  substantial  leadership  in 
this  regard  as  well. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  can  show  leadership  by  specifically  requir- 
ing certain  types  of  subjects  at  the  various 
levels  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect,  I  think  that  the  hon.  member 
is  giving  me  credit  for  far  greater  power  than 
I  have.  I  have  some  jurisdiction  here  in 
Ontario,  but  I  really  think  he  presumes  a 
shade  to  suggest  that  I  can  say  to  the  prov- 
ince   of    Manitoba    and    to    their    Minister 
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that  at  grade  7  you  will  teach  this,  at  grade  8 
you  will  teach  liiat.  I  think  this  goes  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, whoever  he  may  be  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  admit 
that  is  right;  but  I  would  imagine  that  your 
voice  carries  more  weight  than  most  other 
voices,  with  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

May  I  ask  the  Minister  if  there  is  any  con- 
sideration concerning  the  removing  of  the 
mandatory  time  allotments  of  various  subjects 
in  the  school  curriculum? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  let  us  say  a  young 
girl  attending  a  school  might  have  to  take 
mathematics  in  grades  11,  12  and  13  or  all  of 
the  grades  in  the  school,  yet  the  young  lady  is 
not  university  oriented,  or  has  no  intention 
of  going  on  to  university  and  she  must  be 
spending,  say  10  periods  a  week,  or  10  hours, 
if  you  wish  to  call  it  10  hours  a  week.  Her 
time  could  probably  be  better  spent,  still 
getting  mathematics,  but  only  for  four  periods 
a  week  and  the  other  six  periods  a  week  in 
some  other  subject.  But  because  of  time 
allotments,  she  must  be  taking  the  prescribed 
number  of  periods  in  that  given  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
coiisidering  the  whole  aspect  of  HS  1  at  the 
moment.  Not  wanting  to  labour  the  subject 
again,  the  decision  to  eliminate  the  external 
exams  will  build  into  the  whole  secondary 
programme  far  greater  flexibilities.  In  fact  in 
the  memo  to  the  principals  we  have  indicated 
it  is  highly  desirable,  that  they  adjust  the 
curricula  to  what  they  feel  are  the  needs  of 
their  own  students.  The  question  of  time 
allotments  and  so  on,  will  also  over  a  period 
of  time  be  considered,  in  the  four  year 
programme  as  well  as  in  the  five. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  the  programme  branch,  I  have  a  couple 
of  brief  quotations  I  would  like  to  give  to 
the  Minister.   One: 

Children,  when  they  enter  school  are 
curious,  excited  interested,  anxious  to  learn, 
confident.  Before  the  school  has  them  24 
months,  they  are  afraid,  bored,  confused 
and  under  considerable  tension.  It  is  time 
that  you  and  I  faced  the  simple  fact  that 
our  educational  system  on  this  continent  is 
turning  alert,  attentive  and  assured  chil- 
dren into  little  people  who  are  afraid, 
bored,  confused  and  under  tension. 

And  finally,  later  he,  the  speaker,  explained 
that  he  was  speaking  as  a  father  of  two  young 
children  and  was  extremely  concerned: 


With  what  the  educational  system  is  do- 
ing to  my  children. 

Now  this  is  not  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  speaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  tell  you  who  exactly 

said  those  words. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  bet  you  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  bet  I  can;  I  was  there 
when  he  said  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  And  I  can  read 
from  the  report  as  to  the  reaction  of  the 
Minister  when  he  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  that  part 
of  the  report  is  accurate. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  was  Robert  Macaulay! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  people  thought  that, 

but  really  he- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  one-man  assault,  of 

course,  was  conducted  by  the   irrepressible 

Robert  Macaulay  speaking  to  the  curriculum 

institute,  of  all  things.    I  quote: 

During  his  one-man  assault  education 
Minister  W.  G.  Davis  sat  at  his  side  occa- 
sionally looking  alarmed,  despondent,  or 
surprised.  At  the  end  of  his  17-page  roast- 
ing Mr.  Macaulay  received  an  ovation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  joined  themi 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  saying  things  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  said,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Morgan, 
director  of  the  institute  and  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  secondary  schools,  said: 
"Most  educators  would  agree  with  Mr. 
Macaulay's  views".  It  was  Mr.  Macaulay *s 
turn  to  look  surprised,  and  he  did,  so  the 
news  report  said. 

Now  I  suggest  that  the  Minister  not  start 
playing  cheap  politics,  in  the  fashion  he  did 
earlier,  of  taking  out  of  context  the  observa- 
tions the  member  for  Scarborough  West  made 
and  saying  he  was  calling  the  children  "jail- 
birds". That  is  about  as  cheap  as  I  expect 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
(Mr.  Grossman),  and  I  would  not  expect  it  of 
the  Minister. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Well  you 
never  hear  him  use  that  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
at  some  time  reread  what  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  said  with  respect  to  the 
children  in  the  elementary   system  and   see 
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whether  that  term  really  has  application  or 
not. 

I  would  say  this,  the  reason  the  report  is 
not  accurate  is  that  I  had  a  certain  preview 
of    the    remarks    that    were    made    on    that 


Mr.  MacDonald:  And  you  were  still  sur- 
prised! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —by  Robert  Macaulay,  so 
I  was  not  really  surprised. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  he  prefaced 
his  remarks  on  that  occasion,  which  made  it 
somewhat  different  from  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West.  He  related  this  to  educa- 
tion as  it  existed  on  the  continent,  but  he 
preceded  his  remarks  by  stating  unequivo- 
cally that  the  educational  proQ;ramme  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  was  without  question 
the  foremost  on  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

Now  this  was— and  I  think  that  if  the  hen. 

member  for  York  South  is  going  to  quote 
that  part  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  speech,  he  might 
quote  the  leading  part- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  only  quote  one 
paragraph  and  then  I  will  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hope  that  we  have  got  it  back  into 
perspective  so  we  can  deal  with  the  sub- 
stance instead  of  all  the  diversionary  points. 

Later  he  explained  that  he  was  speaking 
as  a  father  of  two  young  children  and  was 
extremely  concerned  of  "what  the  educa- 
tional system  is  doing  to  my  children." 

As  far  as  I  know  his  children   are   going  to 
school  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  No? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  yes! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes! 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the 
schools  work  on  a  two  semester  basis,  others 
work  on  a  three  semester  basis.  Is  there  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  department  to 
require  boards  to  stay  with  either  of  the 
two   and   not   to  have   both  in   the   system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  hon.  member  repeat  that  question, 
please? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes.  Some  schools  work  on 
three  sets  of  exams,  or  three  semesters,  others 
on  two  semesters.  Is  there  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  department  to  require  either 
one  of  the  two  systems? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No  there  is  not,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  is  something  that  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  local  school  authorities. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  no 
value  in  having  a  three  semester  system  or 
the  two?  Either  one,  but  have  uniformity  so 
were  the  youngster  to  fail  one  semester,  he 
could  be  repeating  the  semester  instead  of 
the  whole  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
final  decisions  pending,  I  would  think  that 
legislation  will  be  implemented  next  year  to 
break  the  school  term,  or  school  year,  into 
three  specific  terms.  Perhaps  this  will  give 
some  greater  flexibility  to  developing  a 
semester  approach  so  it  will  not  necessitate 
the  repetition,  say  of  a  full  year,  because  of 
failing  in  one  subject. 

Now  this  once  again  must  be  looked  at  on 
a  local  basis,  because  situations  may  differ. 

Mr.  Newman:  Under  this  plan  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  school  systems  in  the  province 

would  use  a  three  semester  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  no,  I  am  just  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  the  legislation 
there  will  now  be  three  specific  terms  for  all 
schools  in  the  province,  which  may  make  it 
possible  to  offer  a  semester  approach. 

Mr.  Newman:  Would  the  Minister  think 
there  is  some  value  in  having  a  year  round 
school  then,  one  year  round  school  in  each 
of  the  communities,  each  of  the  larger 
centres?  Were  a  youngster  to  fail  a  portion 
of  the  year  he  could  still  get  his  three 
semesters  by  continuing  his  education  during 
the  summer  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  school  boards  now  offering 
summer  courses  for— 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  only  for  failures  in 
one  or  two  subjects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right,  in  one  or 
two  subjects. 

Now  whether  or  not  a  system  could  be 
evolved  whereby  a  single  school  in  the  sys- 
tem could  be  offering  the  entire  programme, 
this  is  something  the  local  boards  might  take 
a  look  at.  It  involves  substantially  increasing 
the  number  of  staff.  Certainly  from  our 
standpoint  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  a  wasted  year  on  the  part  of  the 
student  is  to  be  encouraged.  We  make  this 
very  clear. 
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Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  approach 
is  used  in  programme  five,  so  why  not  ex- 
tend that  same  approach  into  the  secondary 
school   level? 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  few  moments  ago,  when  the 
Minister  was  commenting  on  the  surprisingly 
low  number  of  students  at  the  grade  13  level 
this  year,  he  implied  that  it  may  be  as  a 
result  of  the  streaming  that  was  implemented 
some  four  to  five  years  ago— six  years  ago 
I  guess  to  begin  with.  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
projected  number  in  grade  13  this  year  would 
be  41,000. 

We  find  after  the  count  has  actually  been 
made  that  there  are  35,000.  There  are  6,000 
students  who  are  not  in  grade  13  that  were 
expected  to  be  there  according  to  the  work 
of  tlie  statisticians  associated  with  the  re- 
search part  of  the  department. 

Now,  if  the  streaming  programme  has,  in 
fact,  taken  them  out  at  grade  13,  it  would 
have  taken  tliem  into  a  four-year  course,  and 
we  would  then  presume  that  they  would  have 
been  able  to  complete  the  four-year  course 
at  that  time  and  no  longer  be  in  school  at 
all.  Yet  the  overall  statistics  do  not  really 
show  that  the  number  of  students  attending 
all  grades  has  been  reduced  by  a  correspond- 
ing amount.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  in  my  mind 
what  has  happened  to  these  6,000  students 
who  should  be  coming  out  from  the  top  level 
of  our  secondary  system  and  going  on  to 
post-secondary  education  in  the  community 
colleges  or  the  universities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  as  I  say,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  this  more  specifically 
during  the  estimate  of  the  institute,  but  I 
think  that  I  could  expand  on  my  observations. 
If  the  hon.  member  checks  the  figures,  he  will 
see  diat  diere  is  an  increase  in  the  enrolment 
in  the  special  vocational  area— this  is  the 
column  next  to  grade  13— and  I  think  it  is 
also  appropriate  to  consider  that  a  certain 
number  of  students  have  moved  into  some 
other  areas  of  post-secondary  experience  from 
the  grade  12  level.  I  think  the  basic  difference 
is  the  number  of  students  who  are  pursuing 
some  other  course  at  the  secondary  level,  and 
perhaps  the  increasing  numbers  who  have 
moved  from  grade  12  into  employment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  that  these  people  are  per- 
haps dropouts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  they  may  have  gradu- 
ated in  Latin.  \ 


Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  the  overall  totals  do 
not  show  the  reduction  that  would  accom- 
modate that.  I  think  it  should  be  looked  into 
fairly  closely. 

There  is  one  other  matter  associated  with 

this  vote  and  also  with  the  statistics  that  I 
found  of  great  interest.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
grade  13  examinations.  According  to  the  in- 
formation that  is  available  to  me,  of  the 
37,000  students  in  grade  13  in  the  1965-1966 
term,  11,500  were  repeats,  whereas  this  year 
the  statistics  would  indicate  that  there  are 
only  9,000  repeaters.  These  may  not  be 
repeating  the  whole  year.  I  will  assume  that 
they  are  not.  There  are  two  things  associ- 
ated with  it. 

The  first  question  is  I  presume  that  this 
drop  is  largely  the  response  to  what  we  might 
call  kindly  a  more  reasonable  approach  at  the 
departmental  level  in  the  setting  and  marking 
of  the  exams  over  these  two  years.  The  other 
thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  if,  in  fact,  the 
pressures  of  the  departmental  examinations 
are  to  be  removed  and  it  becomes  the  more 
meaningful  year  that  all  of  us  hope  for  with 
the  teacher  at  the  local  level  setting  the 
examination  for  the  students  under  his  direc- 
tion, then  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  number  of  repeaters  will  drop  still  further. 

I  wonder  if  the  statisticians  in  the  depart- 
ment have  considered  this  possibility,  and  how 
they  would  project  the  numbers  of  students 
at  the  matriculation  level  in  the  following 
years.  It  is  surprising  in  the  extreme  that 
there  was  this  area  of  6,00  students  in  grade 
13  alone.  With  the  expert  people  advising  the 
Minister,  this  should  surely  have  been  pre- 
dictable a  full  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  much  as 
we  would  have  Hked  it  to  have  been  predict- 
able a  full  year  ago,  it  was  not.  We  do  not 
have  the  enrolment  figures  in  time,  and  I 
think  it  is  hard  at  this  time  to  predict  what 
the  change  in  examination  policy  will  mean  to 
the  totals.  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  number  of  people  taking  it— I  should  not 
say  repeaters  because  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  accurate  assessment— but  the  number  of 
people  taking  a  certain  percentage  of  grade 
13  may  diminish.  There  may  be  more  taking 
the  total  year. 

This  is  very  had  to  predict.  I  think  the 
total  number  of  students,  if  I  can  put  it  this 
way,  leaving  grade  13  will  be  approximately 
the  same.  Quite  frankly,  we  will  not  know 
until  the  programme  has  been  in  operation  for 
probably  a  year  or  two. 
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Mr.  Newman:  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  grade  13,  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  hon.  Minister's  attention  some 
of  the  comments  by  Mr.  Clare  MacLeod  who 
is  responsible  for  the  MacLeod  report.  He 
makes  a  comment  that  grade  13  should  be 
revised  to  insure  it  no  longer  frustrates  large 
numbers  of  students.  This,  as  the  Minister 
has  indicated  in  his  original  comments,  is 
being  carried  out.  However,  Mr.  MacLeod 
said  grade  13  is  so  difficult  a  year  that  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
capable  of  making  it.  The  next  remark  is 
quite  significant  from  the  fact  that  I  would 
say  that  it  is  true.  Parents,  he  said,  regard 
grade  13  as  the  end  of  high  school  and  attach 
a  stigma  to  the  failure  of  the  children  if  they 
do  not  succeed  in  grade  13. 

You  may  be  eliminating  external  exams, 
Mr.  Minister,  but  you  still  have  not  eliminated 
grade  13.  Here  are  his  final  comments,  and 
I  will  quote:  "Whatever  comes  out  of  the 
current  studies  of  grade  13  should  not  be 
considered  a  part  of  high  school". 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  comments  of 
the  director  of  education  in  my  own  com- 
munity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Did  he  say  it  should  be 
or  should  not  be? 

Mr.  Newman:  He  said  it  should  not  be 
considered.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  long 
overdue  that  the  formal  education  in  the 
schools  should  have  stopped  at  grade  12.  Tlie 
subject  matter  should  be  incorporated  from 
grades  7,  up  to  and  including  12  so  that  the 
youngster  can  get  out  of  school  in  12  years 
rather  than  13. 

Yet  we  are  penalizing  our  youngsters  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  if  we  are  looking  at  it 
from  the  financial  point  of  view,  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  $5,000  per  year  by  requir- 
ing them  to  stay  in  school  for  an  extra  year. 
They  could  have  graduated  from  university 
that  much  sooner;  they  could  have  become 
gainfully  employed  that  much  sooner;  they 
could  have  likewise  gone  into  any  one  of 
the  other  trades  or  professions  one  year 
sooner  were  we  to  incorporate  the  content 
matter  of  13  in  the  previous  years. 

My  own  daughter  did  not  go  to  grade  13 
in  Ontario  because  she  was  afraid  of  failing. 
She  went  into  a  school  in  the  United  States 
because  we  have  built  into  our  school  system 
the  fear  of  "13".  I  would  like  the  Minister's 
comments  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  only  say  that  while  I  recognize  this  tradi- 
tional feeling  about  grade  13,  no  matter  what 


is  done  there  is  always  a  final  grade.  There 
is  a  final  year  in  any  education  programme, 
so  if  it  is  "12"  there  is  the  same  fear  involved 
and  the  same  concern  because— 

Mr.  Newman:  It  is  nothing  like  13. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  with  great  respect, 
I  do  not  purport  to  be  an  expert  in  all  these 
matters,  but  I  do  know  enough  about  the 
reaction  of  children  to  know  that  when  an 
hour  of  decision  or  determination  is  made  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a  grade  8,  grade 
12  or  grade  13.  If  the  success  there  relates 
to  what  they  may  do  afterwards,  there  is  the 
same  feeling  of,  shall  we  say,  tension  or 
what  have  you.  This  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  eliminate  as  best  we  can  and,  with  respect, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  really  relates  to  the 
number  of  grades. 

There  is  a  final  year  where  the  determina- 
tion is  made  whether  or  not  the  student  has 
the  ability  to  go  on  to  university  or  other 
post-secondary  experience.  With  respect  I 
think  you  will  find  in  many  systems,  includ- 
ing the  province  of  Quebec,  where  they  have 
a  12-grade  structure,  they  have  departmental 
examinations.  They  even  have  computers  that 
did  not  work  a  year  ago  which  caused  some 
difficulties.  The  same  problems  exist  with  a 
12-grade  structure.  What  we  want  to  develop 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  province  is  some- 
thing that  is  educationally  valuable  and,  with 
respect,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member,  you  just 
do  not  lop  oft  grade  13.  I  think  he  agrees 
with  this. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  students  here  are  not 
being  penalized.  If  you  go  into  a  three-year 
programme  here  in  Ontario,  I  suggest  that 
probably  is  it  comparable  to  a  four-year 
programme  at  many  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  other  jurisdictions.  In 
fact,  I  think  one  could  say  that  equal  credits 
are  given.  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's experience  is,  but  certainly  prior  to  the 
crowded  conditions  in  many  American  uni- 
versities bordering  Ontario  a  student  could 
move  from  our  grade  13  into  the  second  year 
of  many  American  university  general  arts 
courses,  so  that  it  is  not  in  itself  a  wasted  year. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  is  to  make 
it  educationally  acceptable. 

I  was  reading  a  day  or  two  ago— to  indicate 
the  thinking  which  is  taking  place  in  other 
areas— where  one  or  two  states  of  the  union 
are  looking  at  the  possibility  of  grades  13  and 
14  as  part  of  the  secondary  system. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  the  equivalent  of 
our  community  colleges. 
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Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  I  would  say  further, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  obviously  any  change 
which  takes  place,  and  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  not  go  to  a  12  grade  structure,  I  think 
I  have  said  on  occasion  tliat  this  has  merit, 
we  are  not  quarreling  with  this,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  seeing  how,  in  fact,  it  can  be  done 
if  a  decision  were  made  to  do  so.  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  knows,  if  you  start  restruc- 
turing 13  years  of  material  into  12  it  prob- 
ably will  take  a  six  or  seven-year  period  to 
do  it  if  you  have  to  start  say  at  grade  1— 
if  die  lu)n.  member  understands  me. 

It  is  a  very  complicated  situation  and  you 
face  a  period  of  transition.  The  first  year  is 
implemented  with  what  you  do  with  X  num- 
ber of  students  that  are  presently  in  grade 
13  and  how  this  relates  to  your  university 
enrolments.  It  is  a  very  complicated  subject, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  pur- 
sue this.  We  have  discussed  this  in  the  House 
for  well  over  four  years  now,  the  assimilation 
of  grade  13  into  the  12  years  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Surely,  with  the  discussion  that 
we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature 
that  some  type  of  study  could  have  been 
undertaken  so  that  the  feasibility  of  this 
would  have  been  known  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  educational  year  is 
a  wasted  year,  at  any  time.  Even  if  a  young- 
ster happens  to  fail  he  still  gets  some  value 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  tried,  because  were 
we  to  succeed  the  first  time  in  anything  that 
we  ever  tried  we  would  not  learn  much.  We 
learn  a  lot  by  failure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Minister's  chil- 
chen  reach  the  age  when  they  are  able  to 
attend  grade  13—1  know  he  will  not  have  it 
around  by  that  time  because  he  himself— 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  I  have  no  guarantee  that 
they  will  get  there  either! 

Mr,  Newman:  If  the  Minister's  cliildren 
were  to  go  to  grade  13,  he  would  be  one  of 
the  strongest  enthusiasts  to  eliminate  grade 
13  and  put  our  educational  system  on  a  12- 
grade  basis. 

Mr,  Nixon:  One  matter  tliat  we  have  asso- 
ciated with  this,  and  that  the  Minister  dis- 
cussed in  his  opening  remarks,  has  to  do  with 
the  ungraded  school.  I  know  that  he  is 
familiar  with  some  of  the  experiments  that 
approach  the  ungraded  basis  of  schooling  by 
subjects,  rather  than  by  years,  and  the  part 
of  this  that  appeals  to  me  is  the  theme  that 
I  have  brouglit  to  the  Minister's  attention  on 
two  or  three  occasions.   That  is  that  he  should 


take  the  responsibility  through  his  inspectors 
of  seeing  that  the  school  system  can  be  com- 
pleted in  the  12  years,  even  though  grade  13 
is  maintained. 

He  has  indicated  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  with  this.  Yet  I  know  that  his  ad- 
visers will  be  able  to  tell  him  of  instances 
where  this  was  accomplished  in  one-room 
schools,  and  it  can  be  accomplished  in  four- 
room  schools,  and  it  can  be  accomplished  in 
40-room  schools.  It  seems  to  depend  on  the 
individual  attitude,  not  of  the  parent  nor  of 
the  teacher,  but  of  the  inspector.  And  if 
tliere  is  one  area  where  uniformity  of  ap- 
proach should  be  expected,  it  is  in  a  uni- 
formity of  approach  through  the  inspectorate 
staff.  After  all,  they  do  not  have  the  majesty 
of  magistrates,  or  anything  like  that,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  administering  the  policy  of 
the  department. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  something  that 
could  be  made  uniform  across  the  province 
so  that  students  of  average  ability  will  be 
able  to  complete  their  matriculation  in  the 
12  years,  without  interfering  with  grade  13 
in  any  way.  I  would  heartily  recommend  to 
the  Minister  that  he  again  look  into  this  to 
see  if,  in  fact,  this  cannot  be  carried  out. 

Hon,  Mr,  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  arc 
quite  prepared  to  look  into  this.  I  do  point 
out  though,  that  it  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  Many  of  these  situations  are  really 
personal  assessments,  not  entirely  dependent 
by  any  means  on  the  inspector.  The  principals 
are  involved  and  the  senior  staflF  people  and, 
in  many  instances,  the  parents  are  also  con- 
sulted. 

As  I  explained  to  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  yesterday,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  term  "ungraded"  is  really  the 
right  term,  but  as  we  move  toward,  shall  we 
say,  individual  programmes  for  students,  I 
think  it  will  be  even  more  difficult  to  say  that 
there  is  a  clear-cut  path  to  move  from  point 
A  to  point  B  at  a  given  rate  of  speed.  I  think 
this  will  not  ease  the  problem  that  the  hon. 
member  mentions,  but  certainly  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  will  not  refer  to  it  again, 
other  than  to  say  that  this  does  not  refer  to 
individual  students.  It  refers  to  individual 
school  systems  and  consultation  with  the 
parents  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  there 
is  a  means  whereby  this  can  be  carried  out; 
and  then  the  parent  should  be  able  to  say 
whether  he  approves  or  not  and  certainly  it 
would  not  be  taken  to  the  parents  unless  the 
teacher  with  the  supervision  of  the  inspector, 
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iiibught  that  it  would  be  in  the  child's  best 
interest. 

There  are  school  systems  where  this  is  not 
even  in  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  on 
this  vote,  has  the  same  ungraded  or  non- 
graded  or  similarly  based  proposition  been 
contemplated  by  the  Minister  for  high 
schools? 

I  think  that  his  Deputy  made  a  suggestion 
in  what  was  considered  to  be  a  fairly  contro- 
versial speech  not  so  long  ago,  that  this 
could  well  be  adapted  to  the  high  school 
environment  and  I  gather  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  discuss  these  things  in  greater 
detail  in  vote  516.  But  has  this  kind  of  cur- 
riculum revision  been  contemplated  yet  by 
the  department  at  the  high  school  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
I  think,  as  you  say,  the  Deputy  Minister 
made  some  speech  at  the  Lakehead  with  re- 
spect to  this  which  was  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June  Callwood's  article,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly.  I  think  that  she  tended 
to  agree  with  the  Deputy  Minister,  and  if  the 
hon.  member  will  read  my  original  statement 
carefully  I  think  he  will  find  reference  to  four 
or  five  high  schools  that  will  be  doing  this 
this  coming  fall. 

As  I  pointed  out,  one  of  the  difficulties  the 
member  referred  to  as  not  too  difficult  to 
overcome  but  not  simple,  was  the  timetable 
involved,  particularly  when  you  have  a  school 
population  of  1,000  or  1,200  students.  There 
are  four  or  five  high  schools  that  will  be  ex- 
perimenting with  this  this  coming  September, 
in  I  guess  what  we  can  best  describe  as  an 
ungraded  approach  at  the  secondary  level. 
They  have  been  given  permission  and  in  fact 
encouragement  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  asked  to  approve  in 
this  vote  certain  sums  for  the  inspection  of 
Indian  schools.  This  has,  of  course,  been  car- 
ried on  year  by  year,  but  I  was  wondering  if 
the  new  approaches  made  by  the  federal 
government  to  the  provinces  which  would 
result  in  a  sharing  of  the  responsibilities  for 
the  Indian  population  to  a  greater  degree 
than  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  so  far, 
could  possibly  lead  to  a  further  involvement 
in  Indian  education  by  the  provincial  depart- 
ment or  are  there  any  plans  with  the  federal 
government  along  those  lines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  could  become 
more   specific   as   to  how  we   could   increase 


our  involvement.  We  are  certainly  prepared 
as  a  department  to  participate  as  completely 
as  we  can  under  the  agreements  with  the 
federal  authorities.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
hon.  member  has  a  specific  suggestion  to 
make  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  would  think  particularly 
in  the  training  of  teachers,  which  must 
surely  be  a  responsibility  already  of  the 
department;  in  the  provision  of  community 
services  under  another  vote  which  have  not 
been  extended  to  all  the  Indians  as  far  as  I 
am  aware;  and  of  the  provision  of  some 
special  asistance  in  schools  in  the  far  north- 
ern regions  where  the  government  of  Canada 
has  the  financial  responsibility,  and  has  had 
all  the  responsibility  up  until  now.  The  pro- 
vision of  teachers  through  your  northern 
corps,  for  example,  might  be  an  area  which 
could  be  expanded  tremendously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  expanding  it  this 
year  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  original  sub- 
mission. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  not  with  the  Indians. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  we  are  training 
teachers  for  the  department  of  Indian 
affairs  in  the  northern  corps  training  pro- 
gramme for  their  schools.  We  are  doing  so 
now,  and  we  will  be  expanding  it  this  coming 
summer. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  suggestion  to  the  Minister  and 
that  is  that  he  undertake  studies  in  the 
department  to  find  the  number  of  Ontario 
students  who  attend  American  universities  for 
the  first  year,  and  include  in  those  studies 
whether  they  went  there  because  of  academic 
reasons;  why  they  went  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  to  a  Canadian  university;  and 
also  whether  they  went  in  there  because  of 
athletic  reasons.  I  understand  that  in  the 
state  of  Michigan  5  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  Canadian. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  of  them  are  very 
good    hockey    players    and    football    players. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  are  not  kidding,  Mr. 
Minister!  They  take  advantage  of  that  ability 
whereas  we  refuse  to  give  our  students 
athletic  scholarships.  We  give  them  because 
they  have  mental  ability,  but  the  athlete  with 
mental  ability  cannot  get  these  scholarships. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  vote 
507  passes,  I  feel  refurbished  knowing  that 
Robert  Macaulay  is  so  firmly  on  the  side  of 
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are  angels  and  that  we  can  now  go  through 
these  estimates  with  much  greater  assurance. 
There  was  a  parallel  to  Macaulay's  observa- 
tions recently  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  given  by 
a  social  work,  alas  from  outside  Ontario. 
I  almost  hesitate  to  introduce  him  into  this 
debate— from  Manitoba— describing  his  own 
profession  and  saying:  "I  think  we  are  inse- 
cure because  we  are  products  of  the  North 
American  way  of  raising  children,  and  North 
America  has  become  quite  expert  at  turning 
that  gurgling  bright-eyed  trusting  baby  into 
a  self-doubting,  anxious,  angry,  sin-ridden, 
insecure,  who-the-hell-am-I  adult". 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
interject  this  because  it  is  a  little  bit 
humorous.  Now,  when  Robert  Macaulay 
finished  his  speech  I,  along  with  one  or  two 


others,  went  up  to  him  and  we  said:  "Robert, 
really,  a  system  that  educated  somebody  like 
yourself,  as  creative  as  you  are,  really  could 
not  be  as  bad  as  you  suggested." 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  necessarily  has 
application  to  all  those  who  are  participating 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Am  I  to  say  touche?  Is  that 
what  your  observation  demands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
observation  on  this  vote  which  will  take  a 
little  time,  not  much,  but  a  little  time,  and  it 
is  now  6  of  the  clock. 

It  being  6:00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  following  answers  to   questions  were 
tabled: 

1.  Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Enquiry 
of  the  Ministry:  1.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  how  many  breeders  received  grants 
from  the  government's  annual  grant  made 
to  the  Canadian  thoroughbred  society.  2. 
What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  grant 
paid.  3.  What  breeders  received  in  excess 
of  $1,000  in  individual  grants,  and  how 
much  did  each  of  them  receive. 

Answer  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer: 

1.  175  (1966-1967). 

2.  $87,650.86. 

3.  The  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse 
society  awarded  to  the  following  the 
amounts  shown:  Armstrong  Bros.  Co.  Ltd., 
$2,608.75;     D.     Banks,     $1,738.50;     Bill 
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Beasley,  $5,549.00;  Conklin  Farm  Ltd., 
$1,482.00;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Dew,  $1,274.00; 
G.  C.  Frostad,  $1,160.00;  Gardiner  Farm, 
$2,280.50;  J.  Hood  Farm,  $1,937.00; 
R.  J.  E.  Morrow,  $1,075.75;  E.  C. 
Pasquale,  $2,524.25;  Rosethorn  Farm, 
$1,105.00;  P.  A.  Sherwood,  $1,169.75;  C. 
Smythe,  $2,449.75;  Stafford  Farm,  $1,872.- 
12;  E.  P.  Taylor,  $23,251.25. 

9.  Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Enquiry 
of  the  Ministry:  (a)  To  what  cities  in  On- 
tario has  the  province  loaned  money,  (b) 
What  is  the  rate  of  interest,  (c)  The  amount 
of  each  loan  and  its  duration. 

Answer  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer: 
(a)  (b)  (c)    See  schedule  appended. 
Note:  To  keep  the  schedule  to  a  reason- 
able length,  loans  to  a  city  for  a  common 
purpose  have  been  combined  together. 


Balance 

Original  Outstanding                                Rate  of 

Name  of  City  Date  of  Loan  Amount  March  31,  1967  Term            Interest 

General  % 

Metropolitan  Toronto  Dec.     3/62-May     1/65  60,000,000  58,070,000  30  years  5^f5j^ 

Windsor Dec.   31 /47-June  30/48  1,836,119  737,110  28-30  years  2-2% 

61,836,119  58,807,110 

The  Ontario  Education  Capital  Aid  Corporation 

Barrie Oct.      3/66  1,589,000  1,589,000  20  years  5K> 

Belleville Nov.     9/66  225,000  225,000  20  years  5>| 

Brantford Sept.  29/66-Jan.    26/67  1,326,000  1,326,000  20  years  5  3^^ 

Chatham Nov.     9/66  1,144,000  1,144,000  20  years  53^ 

Cornwall Aug.  16/66  2,452,000  2,452,000  20  years  Sy> 

Fort  William Feb.      1/67  1,416,000  1,416,000  20  years  53/^ 

Gait Jan.    26/67  516,000  516,000  20  years  53^ 

Guelph Jan.    16/67  500,000  500,000  20  years  5^ 

Hamilton Oct.    20/66-Jan.      4/67  4,441,000  4,441.000  20  years  53/^ 

Kingston Oct.      3/66-Dec.     9/66  905,000  905,000  20  years  554 

Kitchener Oct.      7/66-Oct.    12/66  2,711,000  2,711,000  20  years  53^ 

Niagara  Falls Oct.    26/66  529,000  529,000  20  years  53^ 

North  Bay Jan.    12/67  73,000  73,000  20  years  53^ 

Oshawa Nov.  25/66  815,000  815,000  20  years  534 

Ottawa Nov.     9/66  3,325,000  3,325,000  20  years  534 

Owen  Sound Jan.      9/66-Sept.     1/66  534,000  534,000  20  years  534 

Peterborough Sept.  15/66  2,411,000  2,411,000  20  years  SYz 

Port  Arthur Dec.    15/66  888,000  888,000  20  years  534 

PortColborne Oct.      6/66  49,000  49,000  20  years  534 

St.  Catharines Feb.      6/67  2,478,000  2,478,000  20  years  53^ 

St;- Thomas Sept.    6/66  1,000,000  1,000,000  20  years  534 

Sarnia Oct.      6/66-Dec.      9/66  457,000  457,000  20  years  SVz 

Sault  Ste.  Marie Dec.    15/66-Jan.    12/67  4,657,000  4,657,000  20  years  SY 

Stratford Mar.    2/67  495,000  495,000  20  years  5K 

Sudbury Feb.      6/67  69,000  69,000  20  years  534 

Metropolitan  Toronto  Sept.  1 6/66-Dec.   28/66  34,520,000  34,520,000  20  years  534 

Waterloo Jan.    12/67  100,000  100,000  20  years  534 

Welland Oct.      6/66  415,000  415,000  20  years  534 

Windsor Feb.    16/67  2,501,000  2,501,000  20  years  5^4 

72,541,000  72,541,000 
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Name  of  City  Date  of  Loan 

Ontario  Housing  Corporation  (Munici 

Brockville Apr.   30/58-Jan. 

Fort  William Dec.   31/58 

Gait Dec.   31/54 

Guelph Jan.      1  /58-Jan. 

Hamilton Mar.  31/55-Dec. 

Kingston Jan.       1/59-Jan. 

Kitchener Jan.      1 /57-Jan. 

London Jan.      1  /53-Jan. 

Niagara  Falls Jan.      1/55-Mar. 

North  Bay Dec.    31/58 

Ottawa Dec.    31/53-Dec. 

Owen  Sound June  30/56-Jan. 

Peterborough Dec.   31/59-Dec. 

Port  Arthur Dec.    31/65 

St.  Thomas Mar.  31/56-Jan. 

Sarnia Dec.   31/57-Dec. 

Stratford Dec.    31/56-Jan. 

Sudbury Jan-       1/63-Jan. 

Windsor Dec.   31/53-Dec. 


Balance 
Original  Outstanding 

Amount       March  31,  1967 


Term 


Rate  of 
Interest 


pal  Hi 

%  share) 

% 

1/66 

153,859 

95,822 

10-15  years 

4.25-5.25 

7,189 

2,098 

1 5        years 

4.00 

7,306 

1,850 

1 5        years 

4.25 

1/60 

13,093 

6,245 

1 5        years 

3.75 

31/61 

156,499 

82,122 

1 5        years 

3.75-4.875 

1/64 

69,369 

43,664 

1 5        years 

4.00-5.25 

1/63 

222,869 

119,572 

14-15  years 

3.75-4.875 

1/61 

118,973 

23,927 

1 5        years 

3.45-5.25 

31/55 

20,763 

6,030 

1 5        years 

4.25 

12,787 

6,969 

1 5        years 

4.25 

31/65 

337,256 

179,154 

5-15  years 

3.45-5.75 

1/62 

26,684 

8,183 

13-15  years 

4.25 

31/65 

118,807 

87,934 

1 5        years 

3.75-6.0 

32,410 

25,928 

5        years 

5.75 

1/61 

80,258 

30,806 

12-15  years 

3.45-4.25 

31/63 

613,151 

366,779 

5-15  years 

4.25-5.75 

1/57 

44,140 

17,520 

1 5        years 

3.75 

1/64 

185,221 

112,249 

5-25  years 

4.5-5.75 

31/60 

48,819 

13,617 

1 5        years 

3.45-5.125 

2,269,453       1,230,469 


Ontario  Municipai   Improvement  Corporation 

Sudbury Sept.  30/57 

Windsor Sept.  30/52 


186,700 
1,000,000 


52,600 
400,000 


years 
years 


1,186,700  452,600 


Municipal  Works  Assistanoe  Act 

Barrie Mar.  1  /65-Sept. 

Brantford Dec.  1  /64-June 

Brockville June  1  /65-Sept. 

Chatham "Sept.  1  /66 

I'astvicw Dec.  1/65 

I'ort  William Mar.  1  /66-Sept. 

(iuelph Sept.  1 /65-Sept. 

Hamilton Dec.  1 /64-Sept. 

Kingston Mar.  1  /66-Sept. 

Kitcliener Mar.  1/66 

London Sept.  1  /66-Dcc. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  Sept.  1 /64-June 

Niagara  Falls Sept.  1  /65-Dec. 

North  Bay Mar.  1  /66-Sept. 

Oshawa Mar.  1  /66-Dec. 

Ottawa .June  1  /66-Dec. 

Owen  Sound June  1  /65-Sept. 

I'cterborough Sept.  1  /65-Dec. 

Port  Arthur Sept.  1 /65-Dec. 

Sarnia Sept.  1 /65-Sept. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie Mar.  1 /66-Sept. 

St.  Clatharines Dec.  1 /65-Sept. 

Sudbury Sept.  1/66 

Waterloo .June  1 /66-Sept. 

Windsor .June  1 /66-Sept. 

Woodstock "June  1 /65-Sept. 


1  /66 
1/66 
1/65 


1/66 
1/66 
1  /66 
1/66 

1  /66 
1  /66 
1  /65 
1/66 
1/66 
1/66 
1/66 
1  /66 
1/66 
1  /66 
1/66 
1  /66 

1  /66 
1  /66 
1/66 


188,596 
441,207 
173,400 
143,141 
163,553 
658,467 
422,234 

1,283,355 
567,438 
458,338 
968,795 
30,425,162 
785,462 
194,735 

1,790,660 
485,652 
279,252 
651,504 
148,397 

1,128,074 
601,774 
114,227 
281,098 
467,136 

1,181,746 
195,620 


186,112 

1-20  vears 

418,620 

20        years 

168,017 

15-20  years 

143,141 

1 0        years 

158,800 

20        years 

640,050 

10-20  years 

418,092 

10-15  years 

1,249,481 

20        years 

549,977 

10-15  years 

437,639 

1 5        years 

968,795 

20        years 

9,647,197 

20-30  years 

755,300 

10-20  years 

193,040 

10-20  years 

1,175,890 

1-20  years 

485,652 

10-20  years 

272,533 

20        years 

649,013 

5-20  years 

142,344 

1-20  years 

1,088,574 

2-20  years 

518,593 

3-20  years 

112,774 

20        years 

281,098 

1 0        years 

467,136 

10-20  years 

1,181,746 

5-20  years 

188,677 

1 0        years 

4.95 


5H-5H 

5^-53.8 

SH-SH 
53.W 


53/ 


n 


5^  , 

5^-53.^ 


44,199,023     42,498,291 


Loans  for  Hospital  Construction—  (Civic  Hospital) 

Belleville Dec.      1  /65  1 ,565,000 

Hamilton Apr.      8/66  1,680,000 

North  Bay Mar.  29/65  600,000 

Ottawa Oct.    15/65  1,535,000 

5,380,000 


1,173,750 

20 

years 

3 

1,604,860 

20 

years 

3 

600,000 

20 

years 

3 

1,506,647 

20 

years 

3 

4,885,257 
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Name  of  City  Date  of  Loan 

Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission* 

Barrie Dec.   31  /60 

Belleville Nov.  30/62 

Brantford Jan.    30/60 

Chatham Mar.  31/65-Dec. 

Fort  William Dec.   31/62-July 

Gait Jan.    31/60-June 

Kitchener Mar.  31/59-Aug. 

North  Bay Sept.  30/60 

Owen  Sound Sept.  30/61-July 

Port  Arthur Dec.   31  /59-Dec. 

Port  Colborne Sept.  30/61 -Dec. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie Sept.  30/58-Sept. 

Stratford July    31  /58-Sept. 

Sudbury Dec.   31/60-Dec. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  Oct.    31/61 

Waterloo May  31/60-Jan. 


Original 
Amount 


Balance 

Outstanding 

March  31,  1967 


Term 


Rate  of 
Interest 


297,262 

297,262 

20        years 

% 
5.63 

716,400 

716,400 

30        years 

5.63 

1,757,824 

1,757,824 

25        years 

5.63 

31/66 

1,514,107 

1,514,107 

30        years 

5.63 

31/65 

1,372,850 

1,372,850 

30        years 

5.63 

30/63 

1,016,250 

1,016,250 

10-20  years 

5.63 

31/63 

2,072,898 

2,072,898 

10-20  years 

5.63 

1,162,778 

1,162,778 

30        vears 

5.63 

31/64 

910,837 

910,837 

30        years 

5.63 

31/64 

2,617,956 

2,617,956 

30        years 

5.63 

31/65 

2,115,828 

2,115,828 

20-30  years 

5.63 

30/65 

2,949,987 

2,949,987 

20-30  years 

5.63 

30/59 

1,009,430 

1,009,430 

20-30  years 

5.63 

31/63 

1,302,304 

1,302,304 

20-30  years 

5.63 

1,215,303 

1,215,303 

30        years 

5.63 

1/63 

741,901 

741,901 

18-20  years 

5.63 

22,773,915     22,773,915 


210,186,210  203,188,642 


'Each  municipality  is  paying  into  a  retirement  fund  for  this  debt. 


16.  Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Enquiry 
of  the  Ministry:  1.  How  many  prosecutions 
have  taken  place  under  The  Used  Car 
Dealers  Act,  1964,  during  each  year  since 
that  time.  2.  How  many  convictions  have 
been  registered.  3.  How  many  of  such 
cases  involved  unsafe  cars.  4.  How  many 
dealers  and  salesmen  have  been  placed  on 
probation  during  this  period.  5.  How  many 
are  still  on  probation.  6.  How  many  cases 
are  still  under  investigation. 

Answer    by    the    Minister    of    Financial    and 
Commercial  Affairs: 

1.  1965-1. 
1966  -  5. 
1967-1. 

2.  7. 

3.  Not  applicable  -  legislation  applying  to 
unsafe  cars  comes  under  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act. 

4.  42  dealers. 
Ill  salesmen. 


5.  15  dealers. 
53  salesmen. 

6.  There  are  64  cases  where  complaints 
have  been  made  presently  under  in- 
vestigation. 

19.  Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Taylor  ( Timiskaming ) : 
Enquiry  of  the  Ministry:  What  was  the 
total  cost  of  the  select  committee  on  min- 
ing, including:  1.  Publicity;  2.  Payment  to 
members;  3.  Expenses;  4.  Travelling 
expenses;  5.  Advisory  staff;  6.  Recording 
and  publishing. 

Answer  by  the  Provincial  Secretary: 

1.  Publicity  $     5,185.26 

2.  Payment  to  members  23,765.71 

3.  Expenses  12,897.36 

4.  Travelling  expenses  11,048.79 

5.  Advisory  staff  24,810.37 

6.  Recording  and  publishing  14,641.80 

Total  cost     $  92,349.29 
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ERRATA 

(Tlnirsday,  May  18,  1967) 
(Afternoon  session) 


Page 

Column 

Line 

3601 

1 

13 

3601 

1 

48 

3601 

1 

55 

3601 

2 

11 

3601 

2 

25 

Correction 


Change  to  read: 

will   deny   that   Ontario,   under   Premier   Robarts, 

can  be— and  is— the   key  to   a 

Minister  Pearson  would  not  capitalize  on  Premier 
iiobarts'   position   in   respect   to 

opportunity,   for  Ottawa  to  use  Premier  Robarts' 
iiood  offices— his  imique  position 

"you  have  been  described  in  the  past  as   being 

the  best  sense  of  the  word." 


ERRATUM 

(Wednesday,  May  17,  1967) 

Page  Line  Correction 

Change  to  read: 
Contents  6  Questions  to  Mr.  Haskett  re  landing  strips, 

Mr.    Sargent    3521 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

(Continued) 
On  vote  507: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
Minister  will  be  grateful  I  am  sure  that  we 
did  not  vote  down  his  estimates  in  his  absence. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Minister  before  we  pass 
through  the  programme  branch  as  such  what 
position  the  department  is  taking,  if  any,  in 
the  field  of  sex  education  in  schools?  What 
is  the  department  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Educa- 
tion ) :  The  department  distributed  to  the 
school  system  some  few  months  ago  now  a 
course  of  study  relating  to  family  education 
or  sex  education,  if  we  wish  to  use  this  term, 
which  has  been  distributed  to  the  boards  in 
the  school  system  on  a  permissive  basis.  We 
have  included  in  the  course  of  study  lists  of 
certain  films  and  other  material  that  can  be 
used,  and  we  have  done  it,  I  point  out,  on 
this  permissive  basis  because  quite  frankly  we 
are  not  sure  yet  whether  this  is  the  best  type 
of  programme,  or  whether  some  alterations  or 
further  developments  might  take  place  before 
it  becomes,  shall  we  say,  a  compulsory  part 
of  the  curriculum. 

We  have  told  this  to  those  boards  that  are 
participating;  we  wish  to  have  their  experi- 
ence, their  views,  with  respect  to  tlie  adequacy 
or  lack  of  adequacy  of  the  programme  before 
we  come  to  any  final  determination  as  to  its 
province-wide  use  within  the  system. 

This  was  distributed  to  the  boards,  I 
believe,  some  time  in  February— I  cannot  re- 
call the  exact  date— and  we  anticipate  that 
within,  shall  we  say  a  year,  we  will  have  some 
impression  back  from  the  boards  as  to  how 
this  curriculum,  or  this  course  of  study,  relates 
to  the  needs  existing  within  the  system. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Does  the  Minister  tlien  see  a 
sex  education  course  as  a  compulsory  element 
of  the  system  in  the  near  future? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  is  obviously  an 
important  part.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
want  to  define  as  closely  as  that,  but  I  think 
the  term  family  education  or  health  educa- 
tion might  be  used  because  it  does  not  relate 
only  to,  shall  we  say,  sex  education  in  the 
school  system.  I  think  I  express  here  a  per- 
sonal view  because  I  want  to  get  back  an 
assessment  from  the  boards  before  making 
any  determination.  I  think  personally  it  is 
a  very  important  aspect  of  the  system,  and 
will  more  than  likely  become  an  integral  part 
of  it  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  want  to  pursue  this  just  a 
little  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I,  too, 
would  agree  that  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
school  system.  I  am  rather  perplexed  at  the 
slowness  with  which  it  has  been  incorporated, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  the  government's 
obligation  to  direct  the  content  and  quality 
of  the  course,  but  because  it  is  obviously  such 
an  indispensable  ingredient  of  the  develop- 
ment process  of  our  youngsters,  particularly 
of  the  adolescent. 

It  seems  to  me  a  grievous  wrong  that  so 
many  years  have  gone  by  when  nothing  even 
approximating  a  family  education  course  of 
any  substance  is  characteristic  in  the  majority 
of  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Now, 
again  you  see,  we  get  back  to  problems  of 
(luality  in  the  system  if  I  can  put  it  that  way, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Again  the  system  chooses  to  view  all  dis- 
cussions of  family  education  and  sex  educa- 
tion essentially  as  taboo.  The  restriction  on 
sex  and  the  repressive  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment is,  I  think,  entirely  unhealthy  in  the 
development  of  non-neurotic  attitudes  about 
sexual  experience  and  about  sex  knowledge. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  a  symposium  in 
Scarborough,  not  so  long  ago,  a  panel  on  sex 
education  in  the  schools  to  which  parents 
were  invited.  The  constituent  members  of  the 
panel,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  were 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  education  in 
Scarborough,  a  woman  whom  I  do  not  know, 
but  who  obviously  must  command  a  very 
real  respect,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
which  would  conform  to  the  health  education 
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part  of  the  Minister's  views,  and  two  rep- 
rcsontatixes  from  the  field  of  physical  educa- 
tion, something  that  has  always  mystified  me. 

'Jliere  are  schools  where  the\-  allow  sex  to 
!)('  thscussed,  and  compartmentalize  it  in  the 
field  of  health  and  turn  it  into  a  clinical 
dissection  rather  than  anything  which  involves 
l)s\clK)logical  and  emotional  aspects.  Tliey 
almost  dehunk  family  relationships  in  sex- 
education  by  consigning  it  to  physical  educa- 
tion instructors:  one  can  almost  see  it  being 
gi\eu  a>  youngsters  run  in  and  out  of  the 
g\umasium. 

Now,  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  i^oint 
which  I  was  making  yesterday,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  seems  to  me  that  adolescent  sexuality 
is  in  many  wa>'s  ob\iously  an  inherent  part 
of  the  o\erall  adolescent  energy— intellectual 
and  otherwise.  There  are  very  few  schools 
where  xoungsters  can  e\en  hold  hands  in  the 
corridor  should  that  exotic  and  romantic 
notion  e\cr  occur  to  them,  and  I  suppose  that 
school  dances  are  still  policed  as  carefully  in 
terms  of  the  extracurricular  activities  which 
might  be  attendant  on  tliem  now  as  they  were 
in  m\-  day. 

It  is  pecidiar  that  a  drive,  an  awareness,  a 
curiosity,  a  self-consciousness  which  is  so 
much  evident  in  this  field  at  the  early  stage, 
particularly  the  early  adolescent  stage,  should 
be  treated  with  such  ritual  taboo.  I  want  to 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  surely  it  is  the 
primary  function  of  the  school,  or  one  of 
them,  to  link  die  sexual  awakening  of  youth 
with  tlieir  flambo>ant  quest  for  identity,  if  I 
can  put  it  that  way.  We  must  unleash  all 
(lie  adolescent  energies,  in  a  way  which  is  at 
once  free,  open,  honest  and  direct,  which  is  a 
reflection  of  their  new  style  as  youth  and 
remo\  es  all  the  rituals,  all  the  repressions  that 
lia\('    become   so   characteristic. 

I  have  never  fully  understood  why  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  promote  more  vigorously, 
if  lor  no  other  reason  than  h)r  reasons  of 
mental  health,  a  polic\'  which  would  begin 
to  tear  down  the  walls. 

Now  the  select  connnittee  of  youth,  if  I 
can  remind  the  Minister,  had  an  interesting 
recommendation— I  want  to  put  it  on  the 
record,  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in 
connnenting  on  it.  We  suggested  a  course  in 
that  select  committee  and  there  was  a  dissent 
on  only  one  part  of  it— such  a  course  taking 
info  consideration  family  living,  planned 
parenthood,  morals  and  sex  in  our  culture,  the 
sex  a(  t  and  the  reproductive  process,  contra- 
ee])ti()n,  \'(>nereal  disease,  the  psychological 
and    emotional    implications   of   sex. 


And  all  of  it  was  prefaced,  of  course,  witli 
the  re(iuirements  of  certain  kinds  of  teacher- 
training.  Now,  the  government  itself,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  had  considerable  concern 
for  this  area  in  the  past,  even  if  it  has  been 
more  directly  acted  upon  as  yet.  The  Min- 
ister can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
think  back  in  March  of  1965,  the  government 
commissioned  a  study  of  sex  education  in  the 
Ontario  schools  by  Dr.  John  Rich.  I  think  the 
study  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
youth  branch  of  the  department,  although 
obviously  it  had  to  be  done  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Minister  as  the  Caliinet  member  re- 
sponsible. 

Can  the  Minister  let  the  House  know  what 
has  happened  to  tliis  study  which  I  believe 
was  submitted  to  him  with  conclusions  and 
recommendations  more  than  a  year  later? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report 
was  used  b\'  the  curricidum  committee  that 
developed  the  course  of  study  that  has  been 
now  distributed  to  the  school  boards  across 
the  province.  I  would  just  observe  on  the 
resolution  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
youth  committee,  and  also  the  suggestion  by 
the  hon.  member,  that  tliis  relates  to  the 
system.  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat 
it  relates  exclusively  to  the  system— the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  family 
education. 

I  think  what  wc  have  experienced  in  the 
past  is  that  perhaps  it  is  the  adult  society  that 
tends  to  reject  this  more  than  the  educa- 
tional system.  In  other  words,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  must  be  some  interest,  some 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  boards,  and 
the  parents  involved.  It  is  a  matter  that  is, 
shall  we  say,  emotional  with  some  people. 
It  is  not  unrelated  to  the  attitude  of  some 
people,  perhaps,  with  respect  to  religious 
instruction  in  the  school  system. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  hesitant,  or  dragging 
our  feet,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  really  took  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  effort  to  develop 
the  curriculum  that  has  been,  in  fact,  dis- 
tributed to  the  school  system. 

There  was  not  complete  unanimity  as  far  as 
the  committee  itself  was  concerned  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
what  has  been  produced  is  the  best  at  this 
point.  This  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  there  is  great  merit  in  this  area 
that  is,  not  because  it  is  controversial— an 
area  that  is  not  easy,  shall  we  say,  to 
resolve  that  there  be  an  opportunity  for 
experimentation  with  the  boards.  There  are 
a  number  that  are  utilizing  this  course  to  see 
just  how  effective  it  is,  in  fact. 
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We  obviously  face  a  problem  here,  and 
it  is  not  easily  solved  by  establishing  a 
teacher-training  course.  You  have  to  get 
people  to  enroll  in  the  course,  and  w^e  see 
some  diflBdence  on  the  part  of  some  teachers 
who  do  not  really  want  to,  shall  we  say, 
participate  in  this  part  of  the  educational 
programme.  It  is  not  that  simple.  Some 
boards  are  utilizing  some  of  the  medical 
people  within  their  communities,  many  boards 
are  even  taking  different  approaches  which 
we  are  in  turn  studying  as  the  information 
becomes   available  to  us. 

The  London  board  of  education,  for 
instance,  as  I  recall  has  developed,  we  think, 
a  pretty  excellent  programme  with  respect 
to  family  education  which  we  think  will  be 
helpful  in  the  determination  of  what  our 
final  position  may  be,  that  is  final  to  the 
extent  that  anything  can  be  final  in  educa- 
tion in  this  day  and  age. 

But  as  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  that 
we  are  hesitant,  we  just  want  to  make  sure 
that  what  is  being  supplied  to  the  school 
system  is  valid,  and  we  cannot  make  this 
determination  on  our  own  within  the  depart- 
ment because  we  just  do  not  have  the 
schools  in  which  to  experiment  in  this  way. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  would  find  it  diflBcuIt 
to  experiment  at  UTS,  I  suppose.  There 
would  be  programmes  of  coeducational  activ- 
ity, would  there  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  would  be  diflBculty  in 
experimentation.  Certainly  it  would  be  con- 
fined to  one  sex  at  UTS. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right,  which  is  of  course  in 
itself  a  minor  problem  in  developing  sex 
relationships— perhaps   the  problem. 

I  would  point  out  that  albeit  the  subject 
is  controversial,  or  difficult  to  use  the  Min- 
ister's flavoured  term,  I  nonetheless  want  to 
suggest  to  him  that  the  reason  I  term  it  the 
problem  of  the  system  is  of  course  because 
the  mores  of  the  system  are  intimately 
linked  with  the  mores  of  adult  society.  That 
is  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
education  in  Ontario. 

If  one  is  going  to  have  an  educational 
environment  which  is  really  worthwhile,  it 
must  necessarily  challenge  the  existing  ten- 
ets and  mores  of  the  society.  This  educational 
edifice  tends  not  to  do  so.  It  tends  simply 
to  re-enforce  them,  and  so  naturally  the  fears 
and  anxieties  which  would  exist  in  adult 
society  are  to  be  reflected  in  the  adolescent 
society  of  the  schools. 


May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the 
Minister  might  table  Dr.  John  Rich's  report 
for  the  Legislature,  and  for  the  public  at 
large?  I  gather  it  was  a  reasonably  astute, 
thorough  study  of  all  of  the  Ontario  situation 
with  many  other  jurisdictions,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  document. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
this  report  will  be  tabled.  I  will  consider 
this.  I  will  have  to  read  the  report  again. 
As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions  there  are 
some  reports  that  are  made  to  the  depart- 
ment or  to  the  Minister  in  some  confidence. 
There  are  those  reports— like  teacher  training, 
the  Hall  committee,  and  many  other  reports 
—which  are,  of  course,  public  documents. 

Quite  frankly  I  doubt  whether  this  will  be 
tabled.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  hon. 
member  to  have  a  look  at  it  himself  if  this 
would  be  helpful  to  him,  but  I  will  read  the 
report  again  myself  before  making  any  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Is  that  not  interesting,  Mr. 
Chairman;  is  that  not  precisely  the  problem, 
that  around  anything  involving  family  living 
or  sex  education  we  establish  this  mystique. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  no  mystiquel 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well  we  cannot  even  table 
a  very  reputable  report. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  report 
is  probably  going  to  be  published  in  book 
form,  because  The  Department  of  Education 
will  not  act  on  making  it  public  even  though 
it  commissioned  the  study.  It  will  require 
a  publisher  in  order  to  do  so.  Is  it  not 
unfortunate  that  the  courage  which  is  given 
to  publishing  in  general  cannot  be  reflected 
by  The  Department  of  Education— and  it  is 
a  very  modest  kind  of  courage!  It  is  just  a 
recognition  of  the  openness  and  the  directness 
which  the  department  should  have,  and  which 
unfortunately  the  educational  edifice  does  not 
always  have. 

I  do  not  know  what  ingredients  that  report 
would  have  which  are  so  startling  that  it 
cannot  be  made  privy  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,   press    and   public. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):    Oh   you   must   know. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  No,  I  do  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  the  recommen- 
dations, but  I  do  not  know  the  content  of 
the   report. 

I  would  think  that  when  a  department 
commissions  a  study  of  the  whole  field  in 
Ontario  done  by  a  very  competent  psychiatrist 
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who  consults  for  two  or  three  government 
divisions,  and  a  document  is  handed  to  them 
which  is  botli  expHcit  and  anecdotal,  that 
this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  venture  in  the  field 
which  the  department  should  encourage.  In- 
stead, for  some  unknown  reason,  the  depart- 
ment has  been  sitting  quietly  on  the  report 
although  implementing  some  of  its  recom- 
mendations, apparently  since  April  or  so  of 
1966. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  no  request  to  publish  or  table  the  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  thought  you  might  like  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  utilized  it.  As  I 
said  to  the  hon.  member  I  have  my  doubts, 
because  I  must  really  read  the  report  myself; 
but  we  have  not  been  sitting  on  the  report, 
we  have  used  it  for  the  development  of  the 
curriculum.  There  has  been  no  request  for 
it  to  be  tabled  or  published. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
Minister  has  to  reread  the  report.  I  thought 
a  report  as  tantalizing  as  that— I  could  have 
used  yet  another  word— would  have  implanted 
itself  firmly  in  the  Minister's  mind  on  the  first 
occasion. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  were  recommenadtions  in  the  report 
which  I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record— the 
recommendations  are  certainly  not  privileged— 
the  summary  of  recommendations  for  the 
government  of  Ontario  to  act  upon.  They  are 
not,  let  me  say,  very  far  out.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly direct  and  open  proposals,  and  it 
might  be  interesting  for  some  of  the  members 
to  know  what  the  conclusions  were  to  which 
the    gentleman    involved   came. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  them,  but  I 
shall  read  the  salient  ones  quickly. 

One  of  the  recommendations:  "Sex  behav- 
iour involves  biological,  personal,  social  and 
moral  considerations." 

That  is  not  an  earth  shattering  observation, 
but  because  sexual  discussion  in  the  schools 
tends  to  be  confined  to  doctors  and  to  physi- 
cal education  instructors,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  there  are  social  and  moral  considerations 
as  well. 

Another  recommendation: 

It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  edu- 
cation in  which  all  facts  are  given  objec- 
tively and  allow  the  child  to  make  his  own 
choice;  and  indoctrination  which  indicates 
the  morality  advised  by  the  teacher  con- 
cerned.   Both   are   necessary. 


Says  the  psychiatrist  involved; 

The  major  responsibility  for  formal  sex 
education  should  be  accepted  by  the  schools 
because:  (a)  all  children  are  exposed  to  it; 
(b)  it  can  be  incorporated  into  associated 
subjects  such  as  science,  history,  literature 
and  cix'ics,  and  thereby  be  integrated  in- 
stead of  separated  from  the  rest  of  life. 

It  should  begin  in  kindergarten  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  educational  life  of 
the  child,  or  young  person,  including  uni- 
versity. The  approach  used  in  kindergarten 
should  be  on  the  sanctity  of  life,  the  care 
needed  in  all  species  to  maintain  it,  and 
the  role  of  the  family  in  providing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
interject  here;  the  hon.  member  is  not  sup- 
porting the  recommendation  that  this  course 
continue  into  the  university  programme,  be- 
cause of  course  this  would  be  an  infringement 
on  the  acedemic  autonomy  of  the  institutions 
and  your  own  leader  would  be  very  hesitant 
about  supporting  that  part  of  the  recommen- 
dation I  am  sure. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  ( York  South ) :  Pure 
footwork  again! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  All  right!  Is  the  interjection 
on  record,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  shall  continue 
with  the  rest  of  the  recommendations: 

This  information  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  health  and  science  in- 
struction—the process  of  cell  division,  for 
example,  covers  both  sexual  and  non-sexual 
areas. 

The  reproductive  system  should  be  dealt 
with  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other. 
All  teaching  should  be  matter  of  fact  and 
objective.  It  is  possible  to  recognize  and 
teach  the  miracles  of  life,  reproduction  and 
love  without  dehumanizing  them  by  over- 
emphasis on  either  the  physical  or  spiritual 
elements. 

Pre-pubertal  children  should  be  taught 
in  coeducation  classes  during  normal  school 
hours. 

That  is  an  interesting  recommendation  in 
terms  of  what  happens  in  the  province  of 
Ontario: 

At  puberty  and  as  a  young  person  moves 
into  adolescence,  the  topics  covered  should 
become  more  sophisticated,  less  concerned 
with  basic  anatomy  and  physiology  than 
with  social  behaviour. 

A  young  person's  attitude  to  sexual  be- 
haviour is  more  important  than  his  factual 
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knowledge.  Attitudes  are  developed  by  a 
process  of  free  discussion,  not  by  absorbing 
facts. 

The  next  obser\ation  is  an  interesting  one: 

Any  discussion  must  be  free.  The  young 
person  must  not  be  inhibited  from  asking 
questions  or  stating  opinions  for  fear  of 
ridicule,  moral  censure  or  breach  of  con- 
fidence. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  the  psychiatrists  con- 
sider fear  of  anything  could  enter  the  school 
system,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  he 
suggests  that: 

If  the  child  reaches  adolescence  without 
having  had  adequate  sexual  information,  a 
different  approach  must  be  used.  The 
questions  which  now  appear  to  preoccupy 
are  more  specifically  sexual  rather  than 
about  reproduction  in  the  broad  sense  or 
about  family  life.  It  is,  therefore,  on  this 
level  that  education  must  begin  its  move 
onto  the  more  social  issues  and  items. 

And  so  it  goes,  each  of  the  regulations  being 
entirely  straightforward  and  without  much 
equivocation,  and  none  of  them  revolutionary. 
Now  I  would  have  thought  that  with  this 
eminent  gentleman,  combined  with  the 
scholarly  contribution  of  the  select  committee 
on  youth,  the  department  could  come  up  with 
something  fairly  substantial.  For  the  reason 
that  we  set  out  initially,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  reasons  of  the  repressive  nature  of  the 
school  environment  generally,  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  over  as  it  inevitably  does 
to  this  most  significant  of  all  adolescent 
fields  to  which  all  other  energies  and  achieve- 
ments and  intellectual  qualities  are  neces- 
sarily related,  particularly  in  that  point  of 
the   awakening   of  adolescent   sexuality. 

I  urge  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
strongly,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  field  to 
which  he  should  move  very  quickly  with 
his  department.  Admittedly  he  must  take  into 
account  the  very  sensitive  and  important 
consultations  which  must  take  place  with 
the  parental  community  and  with  the  com- 
munity at  large.  My  suspicion  is,  judging 
from  the  calls  from  the  home  and  school 
association  recently,  and  from  many  of  the 
individual  boards  clamouring  for  some  kind 
of  guidance,  my  suspicion  is  that  the  depart- 
ment is  running  rather  behind  public  opinion 
in  certain  of  these  areas,  and  it  would  not  be 
grievously  burned  by  taking  a  more  positive 
step. 

Vote  507  agreed  to. 


On  vote  508: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  508,  the  vote 
dealing  with   educational   television. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  occasion  that  this 
has  been  set  apart  from  the  other  branches, 
the  branch,  having  been  established  just 
long  enough  for  it  to  be  included  at 
$3,084,000  in  this  set  of  the  estimates.  I  think 
it  would  be  worthwhile  spending  a  brief 
moment  to  review  the  situation  with  regard 
to  educational  television  as  seen  from  this 
side  of  the  House  since  1962  when  it  was 
discussed,  in  my  memory  at  least,  in  some 
detail. 

I  know  the  Minister  will  grant  the  Oppos- 
ition the  position  of  having  supported  the 
expenditure  that  he  has  made  in  this  field  in 
recent  years,  and  if  there  was  criticism  it 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  not  enough  effort 
and  initiative  was  displayed  in  bringing  into 
being  a  system  of  educational  television  that 
had  some  meaning  and  relevance  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

I  well  remember  the  comparison  of  the 
small  efforts  that  had  been  undertaken  some 
years  ago  with  those  of  other  jurisdictions  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
we  were  found  definitely  wanting  in  this 
regard.  One  of  the  first  important  steps  the 
department  took  in  this  connection  was  legis- 
lation some  two  years  ago  which  we  objected 
to,  the  Minister  feels  with  some  inconsis- 
tency, although  our  position  at  that  time  was 
that  the  developing  system  for  educational 
television  would  be  run  directly  by  the  Min- 
ister as  the  other  branches  of  his  depart- 
ment. 

There  was  a  feeling  that  has  really  been 
echoed  from  other  sources  since,  that  such  a 
powerful  lever  for  the  teaching  of  young 
people  and,  in  fact,  the  moulding  of  opinions 
and  views  in  general  should  come  under 
some  control  that  docs  not  emanate  directly 
from  the  Minister  of  Education  or  any  mem- 
ber  of   any   government. 

However,  the  legislation  did  pass,  and 
following  that  we  were  asked  to  grant  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  for  the  establishment 
of  what  we  hoped  would  be  very  viable 
means  of  introducing  educational  television 
into  the  schools.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  the 
federal  government  took  some  exception  to 
the  plan  as  it  was  being  presented  by  this 
government  and  by  the  province  of  Alberta, 
the  two  provinces  who  had  taken  some  lead 
in  this  particular  means  of  establishing  the 
system  in  Canada.    The  feeling  was  that  the 
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federal  jurisdictions  had  the  prime  responsi- 
bility for  the  transmission  facilities.  The 
Department  of  Education  could  take  as  niucli 
responsibility  as  they  chose  for  supplyin?^ 
programme   material. 

Now,  this  is  approximately  the  division  of 
responsibility  that  we  face  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  understand  the  board  of  broad- 
cast governors  in  June  of  this  year  is  expected 
to  make  a  decision  which  will  permit  this 
province  and  any  other  province,  notably 
Alberta,  to  proceed  at  a  fairl)'  rapid  rate.  We 
are  asked  to  vote  $3  million  and  I  presume 
that  this  will  all  be  spent  in  tlie  organization 
and  preparation  of  programmes  that  would 
then  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the  trans- 
mission facilities  are  okayed  by  the  federal 
government. 

There  are  se\'eral  questions  associated  with 
this.  The  first  one,  to  what  extent  will  the 
government  of  Ontario  be  involved  in  the 
technical  facilities  for  taping  of  programmes 
and  of  making  them  available  to  the  feder- 
ally controlled  transmission  facilities?  In  what 
areas  does  the  government  feel  that  a  new 
programme  based  on  educational  television 
should  expand?  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
could  further  extend  his  view  as  to  the  expan- 
sion of  this  part  of  this  new  and  growing 
area  of  our  education  system  into  the  next 
year,  because  we  have  come  from  approxi- 
mately $1  million  last  year  to  $3  milhon  this 
year.  I  wonder  if  he  could  give  us  some 
view  as  to  how  he  estimates  the  growth  of 
this  branch  next  year  and  perhaps  the  year 
following? 

lion.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  again  to  a  degree,  I 
do  not  recall  what  legislation  was  debated 
here  in  the  House.  I  think  it  was  a  statement 
of  policy.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  legis- 
lative change,  as  I  recall  it. 

I  think,  just  tracing  tlic  history  as  (luitkly 
as  I  can,  that  The  Department  of  Education 
made  application  to  the  BBCi  some  months 
ago  for  a  licence  to  transmit.  I  do  not  think 
one  could  say  that  this  retjuest  or  sulimission 
was  in  fact  rejected.  The  federal  government 
was  in  the  process  of  preparing  their  white 
paper  on  television  and  radio,  and  out  of 
the  white  paper  arose  the  policy  that  perhaps 
m  ly  be  implemented— I  emphasize  the  "juay" 
because  it  is  not  completely  finalized  yet— 
wliereby  some  federal  agency  will  be  respon- 
sil)le  for  transmission  and  the  individual  juris- 
dictions, whether  they  be  departments  of 
education  or  otherwise,  will  have  the  respon- 


sibility for  the  production  of  the  programmes 
to  be  used. 

We  have  in  Ontario,  gone  ahead  in  spite 
of,  or  without  the  transmission  facility,  and 
I  want  to  emphasize  this.  We  have  some  150 
programmes  presently  being  telecast  to  the 
schools  of  this  province  and  we  plan  to  go 
ahead  next  year  with  something  over  200 
programmes,  with  or  without  a  transmission 
facility.  That  is,  we  will  utilize  the  CBC  or 
the  private  broadcasters  as  we  have  this 
current  year,  and  we  intend  to  do  this  for 
1967-68,  because  no  matter  how  rapidly  the 
federal  government  might  move— I  realize  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  having  diffi- 
culty hearing- 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  difficult  to  hear,  you  arc 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Difficult  because  of  per- 
haps a  certain  party  caucus  going  on  to  his 
right- 
Mr.    V.    M.    Singer    (Downsview):    We    are 
determining  what  to  do  with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  am  glad  that  there 
is  some  determination  l>eing  made,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  will  be  luoving  ahead  with 
our  programmes  this  current  year,  whether 
we  have  the  transmission,  or  the  new  agency 
lias  the  transmission  facility  available  to  us. 
But  as  I  pointed  out,  I  think,  yesterday,  or 
earlier  in  the  estimates,  really  to  have  a 
comprehensive  programme,  there  must  be 
some  system  of  transmission.  The  private 
broadcasters  have  been  most  cooperative,  as 
has  the  CBC,  but  I  imagine  that  all  of  them 
are  concerned  that  in  the  afternoon  hours, 
when  some  of  the  ladies'  favourite  pro- 
grammes are  on,  to  pre-empt  these  to  have 
our  own  ETV  programmes  available,  would 
cause  some  dislocation  of  ptdilic  thinking,  so 
that  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  must  have  the 
transmission  facility. 

The  sum  being  allocated  here,  or  \oted 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  being  utilized  pri- 
marily for  production  of  our  own  pro- 
grammes, of  course,  with  the  building  of  staff 
and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  in  here  for 
physical  development  of  transmission  facili- 
\.\vs.  The  bulk  of  the  money  will  be  spent 
upon  production  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  costs  may  be  in  this  aspect  next 
year,  because  it  will  depend  on  whether  or 
not  the  federal  agency's  problems  are  re- 
soKed  with  respect  to  transmission.  We  are 
reaching  a  point  where  economically  it  would 
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not  make  sense  to  further  utilize  the  private 
broadcasters  and  the  CBC  much  beyond,  say 
the  200  programmes  or  more  that  we  are 
developing  for   this   next   academic   year.    So 

I  cannot  tell  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  figures  may  be  next  year  until  we  know 
whether  the  transmission  facility  will  in  fact 
be  available  to  us. 

We  are  planning  many  new  programmes 
next  year.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  has 
watched  with  interest  some  of  those  that  have 
been  produced  this  year.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  we  received  some  requests  from 
upper  New  York  state,  from  some  of  the 
school  systems  there,  to  have  our  teacher 
material  that  we  distribute  to  the  schools 
made  available  to  them  because  they  are 
actually  using  some  of  our  programme  mate- 
rial.   That,  I  assume  is  coming  over  channel 

II  perhaps,  or  channel  9,  or  6.  Some  of  the 
school  systems  in  upper  New  York  state  are 
utilizing  some  of  the  material  that  we  are 
producing. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  this,  and 
I  shall  try  to  be  modest,  that  as  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  programme  that  is  presently 
being  produced  here  in  Ontario,  it  compares 
very  favourably  with  those  jurisdictions  that 
have  been  in  the  business  for  some  years.  We 
are  really  quite  enthused  about  the  quality 
of  the  programmes  that  are  being  produced. 

At  the  same  time,  our  problems  are  by  no 
means  resolved,  and  I  should  suggest  further, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  figure  of  $3  million 
here  is  really  just  a  beginning.  If  I  can  recall 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition's  figure  of  two 
or  three  years  ago,  he  was  that  generous  that 
he  was  suggesting  $10  or  $16  million.  I  do 
not  recall  which  was  the  exact  figure,  and  it 
is  quite  true  he  has  supported  this  type  of 
programme  and  we  appreciate  this  support. 
But  I  should  point  out  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  does  not  cut  back  on  the  total  edu- 
cational expenditure  of  this  province  by  any 
manner  of  means,  and  we  must  have  physical 
production  facilities  which  will  be  on  top  of 
this  figure  again. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  do  not  hesitate  to  waste 
money  in  other  ways! 

An  hon.  member:  Three  cheers  for  the 
Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect,  I  have  to  say  this,  because  there  is  a 
feeling  in  some  circles  that  ETV  might  result 
in  certain  other  economies  in  the  school  sys- 
tem.   I  have  to  be  very  frank.   From  my  per- 


sonal knowledge  and  observation  this  will  not 
relieve  the  other  educational  costs. 

In  other  words  it  does  not  replace  teaching 
staff,  it  does  not  replace  any  of  the  other  ex- 
isting situations  within  the  school  structure; 
so  that  I  think  one  can  fairly  state  that  this 
really  is  over  and  above  the  regular  pro- 
gramme that  is  being  provided  and  there  is 
no  point  in  indicating  to  anyone  that  this 
will  result  in  savings. 

Now  the  only  reason  I  mention  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  I  have  read  certain  edi- 
torials, certain  articles  that  here  we  could 
save  a  lot  of  money  if  we  were  to  use  ETV. 
This,  in  my  view,  is  not  the  situation.  I  think 
that  this  is  an  addition  to  the  existing  pro- 
gramme—a very  valid,  a  very  necessary  one 
—and  this  of  course  is  why  we  are  expanding 
it  as  best  we  can. 

I  also  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  had  a  rather  interesting  develop- 
ment. We  have  been  shipping  kinescopes  of 
these  films  to  The  Department  of  National 
Defence  schools  in  Europe.  As  the  members 
are  aware  perhaps,  from  roughly  grade  6  on- 
wards the  D  and  D  schools  are  using,  basi- 
cally, the  Ontario  curriculum.  From  grades 
1  to  6  it  is  a  combination  of  the  various  pro- 
vincial curriculums,  and  from  there  on  in  they 
are  using  Ontario,  primarily  because  I  guess 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  students  are  from 
the  Ontario  system,  as  are  a  good  percentage 
of  the  teachers. 

So  we  were  asked,  and  we  have  cooperated 
with  The  Department  of  National  Defence 
and  we  have  been  shipping  the  films  produced 
by  our  ETV  branch  here  in  Ontario.  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  indication  of  the 
growing  acceptance,  not  only  of  television, 
but  the  quality  of  the  programmes  we  are 
producing  here  in  Ontario. 

I  just  want  to  re-emphasize  one  further 
point,  because  this  has  been  raised  from  time 
to  time  with  respect  to  ETV.  As  far  as  the 
department  is  concerned  we  have  been,  we 
believe,  very  cooperative  with  say,  META 
and  any  other  regional  organization  that  has 
been  established.  We  feel  it  is  broad  enough 
for  all  of  those  who  have  the  resources  and 
the  interest.  We  have  purchased  films  from 
META  for  use  on  our  own  provincial  net- 
work. There  have  been  discussions  with  the 
Ottawa  board  and  we  anticipate  there  may 
be  one  or  two  others  who  have  the  resources 
to  develop  programmes  that  may  have  speci- 
fic areas  of  interest  which  we  in  turn  can 
utilize  on  a  provincial  basis. 
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But  I  do  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Chairman— 
this  is  a  development  of  real  magnitude.  It 
is  not  something  you  can  do  overnight.  On  the 
dollars  involved  this  is  really  just  a  begin- 
ning sum  and  I  think  the  House  should  know 
this. 

But  I  believe,  and  I  say  this  sincerely,  it 
has  tremendous  potential  for  the  school  sys- 
tem and  it  is  an  investment  that  the  public 
of  this  province  should,  and  I  feel  will,  be 
prepared  to  make. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  two  things  that  con- 
cern me  about  the  programme  as  outlined 
by  the  Minister.  I  have  said  many  times  that 
I  am  enthusiastic  about  this  as  an  educational 
means. 

The  first  is  that  although  we  look  to  the 
federal  government  to  provide  the  means  for 
broadcasting,  I  cannot  see  anything  other 
than  a  statement  of  intent  and  a  sum  of 
money  that  may  be  budgeted  in  the  coming 
year,  which  appears  to  me  from  a  lay  view- 
point, to  be  inadequate  to  provide  the  trans- 
mission facilities  to  permit  us  to  get  the  edu- 
cational programmes  into  most  of  the  areas 
of  Ontario. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  question  that  it 
will  reach  a  large  proportion  of  the  students, 
but  too  often  our  plans  are  such  that  it  will 
cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  and 
still  neglect  that  last  third  that  is  of  such 
importance  when  we  concern  ourselves  with 
equality  of  opportunity. 

The  second  thing  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned is  that  well  beyond  the  transmission 
facilities  there  must  obviously  be  some  means 
at  the  local  level  to  spell  out  the  programmes, 
either  that  have  been  shipped  out  as  kine- 
scopes, as  the  Minister  suggests  is  being  used 
with  the  European  programme,  or  perhaps  by 
receiving  them  on  tape  at  the  local  level. 
They  can  be  used  again  and  again. 

The  problem  of  programming,  say  five  or 
six  grade  10  classes  that  should  be  watching  a 
certain  history  or  mathematics  lesson  is  going 
to  be  very  large  indeed  if  it  is  just  going  to 
be  transmitted  at  one  particular  time,  or  may- 
be two  or  three  times.  Unless  these  pro- 
grammes are  available  in  a  library  of  tapes 
that  can  be  built  up,  I  would  say  over  a 
fairly  short  time,  once  the  programme  gets 
into  operation  the  full  impact  and  full  con- 
venience and  efficiency  of  the  educational 
television  efFort  is  going  to  be  to  some  extent 
dissipated. 

The  Minister  is  aware  of  the  new  devel- 
opments in  technology  that  would  permit  the 
larger  units  for  education,  particularly  at  the 


secondary  level,  to  make  far  greater  use  of 
the  programmes  that  are  already  available,  if 
the  facilities  were  developed  and  expanded. 

My  view  is:  We  were  talking  about  the 
expenditures  for  the  data  processing  equip- 
ment that  so  many  of  the  big  boards  are 
undertaking.  They  should  be  spending  some 
of  that  money  for  the  sort  of  technological 
advance  that  would  permit  them,  on  the 
basis  of  larger  boards  particularly,  to  build 
up  a  library  of  tapes  and  material  that  could 
then  be  channeled  into  the  classroom  where 
it  would  be  properly  used. 

In  my  experience  there  has  been  very  little 
initiative  taken  in  this  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
should  have  mentioned  this.  This  is  a  very 
valid  question. 

In  the  two  areas  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  raises  we  not  only  recognize  the 
first  problem,  that  is  getting  these  pro- 
grammes, shall  we  say,  to  the  remote  areas  of 
the  province. 

I  perhaps  might  be  able,  in  the  technical 
jargon,  to  explain  just  how  we  plan  to 
develop  this.  I  can  only  say  that  the  plans 
of  the  department,  and  I  think  these  are 
understood  by  the  BBC  and  I  am  sure  by  any 
federal  agency  that  is  established,  envisage 
the  use  of  the  satellite  communication  sys- 
tem, with  which  we  can  effectively  bring  it  to 
almost  the  entire  student  population  of  the 
province. 

There  will  be  some  situations,  obviously, 
where  because  of  geography  it  will  not  reach. 
But  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  the  students 
will  be  covered. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pre- 
sume to  try  and  explain  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  technicalities  involved,  I  can  only  tell 
the  hon.  member  that  this  is  very  much  part 
of  the  planning  of  the  department. 

With  respect  to  the  second  item,  we  are 
contemplating  as  the  programme  develops— 
and  this  is  the  only  reason  it  has  not  been 
done  yet,  because  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
date  of  the  overall  transmission  facility  being 
available— incentive  grants  to  the  boards  for 
the  purchase  of  video  tape  recorders. 

Quite  obviously,  the  timetabling  is  such  in 
many  of  the  schools  that  the  programme  that 
may  be  available,  say  at  9:30  in  the  morning 
will  have  application,  say  in  North  York, 
but  they  may  not  have  reached  that  point  in 
the  curriculum,  say  in  Etobicoke,  or  in 
Brampton,  or  in  Brantford,  or  what  have  you. 
Obviously,  by  the  use  of  the  video  tape  re- 
corder,   they   can   record  the  programme   at 
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9:30  and  they  can  store  it.  They  can  then  use 
it  at  10:00,  they  can  use  it  the  next  day  or 
the  next  week. 

You  all  understand  how  this  works.  You 
see  it  every  Saturday  night  at  the  hockey 
games,  how  you  can  replay  the  winning 
goal,  and  so  on,  even  in  the  football  games. 
These  systems  will  be  available  to  the  schools, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  video  tape 
recorders,  we  can  get  around  the  problem  of 
timetabling. 

As  the  hon.  member  points  out,  this  is  a 
very  valid  area  of  concern,  but  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  plans  are  such  that  we  can 
get  around  the  difficulties  and  complexities 
of   timetabling. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  last  point  that  I  want  to 
raise  on  this  matter,  at  least  as  far  as  I  can 
see  now,  is  something  that  I  feel  very  strongly 
about;  and  that  is  the  slow  approach  that  the 
department  has  taken  in  years  gone  by,  to 
language  instruction  across  the  province. 

Now  the  big  deterrent  has  been  the  avail- 
ability of  quahfied  teachers  to  instruct  at  the 
lower  grade  levels  in  French  or  any  other 
language  the  board  might  feel  they  wish  to 
present. 

I  have  stated  this  before  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  educational  television  can  be 
the  vehicle  whereby  language  instruction  can 
take  a  great  step  forward  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
emphasis  in  this  matter  has  been  lacking  in 
years  gone  by,  that  META  and  the  CBC  in 
particular  have  had  programmes  for  intro- 
ductory French  instruction  that  have  been 
available  to  very  young  people,  indeed  pre- 
school children  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  have 
been  well  received. 

But  my  own  feeling  is  that  teachers  with 
competence  in  the  language,  and  the  type  of 
personahty  to  put  it  across  particularly  to 
young  people,  let  us  say  grade  3,  could 
provide  a  series  of  lessons  that  could  be 
channeled  into  the  classrooms  of  the  prov- 
ince where  it  is  seen  fit  to  make  use  of  them 
on  a  daily  basis.  Whether  or  not  the  teacher 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  classroom  has  any 
language  facilities  it  would  be  a  means 
whereby  these  young  people  would  have  an 
interest  and  a  growing  ability  with  the  French 
language,  particularly  at  the  conversational 
level. 

Development  across  the  province  would 
permit  them  to  go  into  the  curriculum  as  we 
now  understand  it,  and  by  the  time  they  got 
to  the  matriculation  level  they  would  have 
some  command  of  the  language,  and  an 
appreciation  and  sympathy  for  its  use  as  well 


as  the  culture  that  lies  behind  it.    This  is  a 
matter  for  which  I  have  some  concern. 

We  have  on  occasion  accused  the  Minister 
of  considering  educational  television  a  gim- 
mick. I  do  not  believe  he  used  that  word 
himself,  and  he  would  be  quick  to  say  that 
he  did  not.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  time 
when  we  were  critical  of  the  slowness  of  his 
approach.  But  in  this  particular  matter  I  still 
feel,  even  though  some  programmes  may 
presently  be  provided,  that  this  is  an  area 
where  the  use  of  educational  television  could 
be  spectacular.  I  certainly  urge  it  on  the 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  very  worthwhile.  I  will  send  across  to 
the  hon.  member— perhaps  he  has  it  already— 
a   synopsis   of   the   programme   for   1967-68. 

Actually,  we  have  a  course  in  French 
authors.  For  grade  13  there  is  a  series  of 
some  seven  programmes.  We  have  curriculum 
updating  for  the  teaching  of  French,  this 
series  to  interpret  the  philosophy  and  con- 
tent of  the  French  curriculum  as  it  is 
planned  for  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
system. 

We  have  four  courses  in  French  itself 
that  are  being  made  available  through  ETV. 
I  would  be  delighted  to  send  this  across  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  so  he  will  have 
some  understanding  of  what  is  being  ofiFered 
this  present   year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
division  of  responsibility  that  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  on  ETV,  the  Minister  has 
indicated  that  the  production  of  programmes 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  province.  Do  I 
conclude  correctly  from  that,  insofar  as  the 
Minister  understands  it,  that  the  full  con- 
trol for  the  content  of  ETV  programmes  rests 
with  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  have  not  reached  a  final 
solution  with  the  federal  authorities;  this  is 
still  being  negotiated.  We  are  relying  on  the 
white  paper  that  was  produced— I  guess  it 
was  the  supplementary  estimate  that  was 
introduced— and  the  statement  in  the  Throne 
speech. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  was  the  amoimt  of  that 

estimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  was  $750,000. 
I  am  just  going  by  memory,  and,  of  course, 
in  our  view  this  really  would  not  get  the 
programme  off  the  ground.    I  do  not  think 
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it  really  comes  close.  However,  I  do  not 
want  to  presume  to  understand  just  what  the 
federal  government  may  be  thinking  in  this 
regard.  This  may  be  just  a  beginning  for 
certain   technical   facilities,    I    do    not   know. 

I  should  point  out  that  our  position  has 
been— and  I  think  it  is  a  very  valid  one— 
that  the  provincial  jurisdictions  be  respon- 
sible for  the  content,  if  we  can  use  this 
word,  the  production  and  the  content  of 
the  programmes  that  are  to  be  telecast  to  the 
regular  school  system. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  general  remarks 
yesterday,  or  in  the  opening  of  the  esti- 
mates, I  am  not  sure  which,  I  think  there 
is  the  area  of  general  adult  education  or 
educational  television  where,  perhaps,  some 
other  approach  might  be  adopted.  We  are 
not  sure  of  this  yet— this  is  in,  shall  we  say, 
the  discussion  stage,  the  thinking  process. 
Certainly  within  the  regular  school  pro- 
gramme itself  I  think  this  is  the  view  of 
most  other  jurisdictions,  that  this  must  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  provincial  authori- 
ties. 

Concerning  transmission— the  provision  of 
the  technical  facilities  to  do  this— although 
our  original  application  was  for  a  licence  for 
the  department,  we  have  no  objection  to 
some  federal  agency  controlling  this  aspect  of 
it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  view,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  shared  by  all  other  provinces,  mind 
you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  Minister  if  during  negotiations  there  has 
been  any  suggestion  at  any  time,  from  any 
quarter,  that  the  federal  government  might 
have,  or  should  have,  a  power  of  censorship 
over  what  would  be  put  into  the  programme 
by  a  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
speak  for  my  own  personal  involvement.  I 
have  been  personally  involved  in  some  of 
these  discussions.  I  do  not  recall.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  suggestion  that 
the  federal  agency  should  have  the  right  of 
censorship.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  of  those, 
because  there  have  been  many  people  partic- 
ipating in  the  discussions.  Certainly,  from 
my  knowledge,  there  has  not  been  this  sug- 
gestion, at  least  emanating  from  a  responsible 
official,  say,  at  the  BBC  or  the  federal  Depart- 
ment   of   Transport. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  getting  this  clarified.  Quite 
frankly,   the   reason   for  my   series   of   ques- 


tions is  that,  once  again,  I  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  great  headlines  given  to  stories  from 
Quebec.  Stories  with  regard  to  alleged  dif- 
ferences—the contention  that  Premier  Johnson 
was  retaining  exclusive  control  over  content, 
and  some  question  of  censorship  by  some- 
body—I could  never  get  it  quite  clear  as  to 
who   was   going   to   be   doing   the    censoring. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  as  the  Minister  has 
just  confirmed,  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  content  is  going  to  be  a  provincial  matter. 
Therefore,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
once  again,  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  approach  of  Quebec  and  the 
approach  of  Ontario  in  terms  of  who  is  going 
to  be  responsible  and  have  the  control  in 
the  production  of  ETV.  This  is  just  another 
of  these  headlines  that  tend  to  create  tension 
where  no  real  difference  exists.  I  am  not 
seeking  a  comment  but  if  the  Minister  wants 
to  make  a  comment  I  certainly  am  not  going 
to  stop  him. 

Surely,  as  far  as  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
concerned,  in  keeping  with  our  constitutional 
responsibility  for  education,  we  would  have 
the  control  over  what  goes  into  the  ETV 
programmes.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is 
precisely  all  that  Premier  Johnson  was  saying 
would  be  the  case  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  let 
slip  by  the  gratuitous  remark  of  the  Minister, 
that  he  was  advocating  an  extra  $12  million 
or  $16  million  or  $17  million  for  ETV  and  he 
could  not  see— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  am— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  like  to  admit  very 
quickly— to  steal  a  phrase  from  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wisliart)— I  am  an  unsophis- 
ticated, completely  unsophisticated,  educator. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  these  things,  but,  as 
an  unsophisticated  person  in  this  field,  it 
would  seem  reasonably  logical  to  me  that, 
first  of  all,  if  the  Minister  is  spending  all  this 
lime  and  effort  to  explain  his  direction  of 
energies  insofar  as  ETV  is  concerned,  he 
must  feel  it  is  of  some  value  and  not  just  an 
extra  frill.    Secondly,  it  would  seem  to  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.   Singer:    Let  me   finish— 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:    I  said  it  had— 

Mr.   Singer:    Mr.   Chairman,   let  me  finish, 

would   you? 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
this.  It  would  seem  to  me,  as  a  very  un- 
sophisticated educator  again,  that  if  you  have 
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a  scarcity  of  teachers  skilled  in  the  finer  arts 
of  science  and  art  and  geography  and  history 
and  language  instruction,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  find  these  people  and  to  train  them  and 
to  pay  them  sufficient  moneys  to  teach,  that 
perhaps  you  could  concentrate  on  one,  or  two, 
or  a  dozen— a  small  number  in  any  event— and 
spread  their  knowledge  across  the  province  by 
means  of  ETV.  And  it  would  seem  logical 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  you  did  this,  that 
you  would  be  in  fact  effecting  a  substantial 
economy. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  I 
Just  could  not  let  slip  by  was  the  double 
entendre  thrown  by  the  Minister  that  my 
leader  was  suggesting  economy  while  ad- 
vocating more  money  for  ETV.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  he  would  take  advantage 
of  present  science  and  present  facihties  and 
present  techniques,  such  as  in  ETV,  we  could 
use  the  best  brains  in  the  province  with 
economy  and  that  you  could,  in  fact,  effect 
very  substantial  savings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  did  not  feel  there 
was  any  double  entendre  in  anything  that  I 
said. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  is  a  milder  man  than 
I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think,  perhaps, 
when  it  comes  to  these  estimates,  he  is  better 
versed,  if  I  can  use  this  term.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  really  needs  all  that  assistance  from 
the  member  for  Downsview.  I  go  back  a 
couple  of  years  when— I  do  not  want  to 
precipitate  another  debate  on  a  grant  to  the 
WCTU— but  I  can  recall  that  occasion  very 
well.  Perhaps  we  will  get  into  that  later  on 
tonight. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  stay  with  vote 
508? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  withdrew  his  remarks  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  answer 
it  very  simply,  and  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
myself.  I  say,  very  simply,  that  the  funds  that 
are  being  asked  to  be  voted  here  tonight  by 
the  House,  in  my  view  will  not  effect 
economies  within  the  school  system.  I  have 
to  make  this  point.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  it  is  recognized  in  most  educational 
jurisdictions  that  ETV  is  a  supplement— a 
necessary  supplement,  very  vahd  and  neces- 
sary, no  question  about  this.  I  just  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that,  from  my  standpoint,  I 


do  not  regard  it  as  a  means  to,  shall  we  say, 
offset  a  teacher  shortage,  certainly  on  a 
permanent  basis.  I  do  not  see  it  effecting 
economies  in  this  way  and  the  reason  I 
mentioned  it  is  because  I  have  read  certain 
material  from  time  to  time  that  indicates  that 
this  could  be  the  case.  In  fairness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  say  that,  from  my  stand- 
point and  from  the  assessment  of  the  officials 
in  the  department,  this  is  not  the  situa- 
tion with  ETV.  It  is  a  necessary  addition  or 
supplement  to  education,  and  I  just  want  to 
make  this  point  very  clear. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me  say 
this,  to  conclude  this  minor  point  of  debate. 
I  am  not  impressed  that  these  facts  are  as 
stated  merely  because  the  Minister  has  said  so. 

While  I  did  say  that  I  was  quite  un- 
sophisticated in  this  approach,  let  me  say 
that  I,  too,  have  done  substantial  reading  in 
this  jurisdiction  and  in  others  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Min- 
ister's view  is  not  a  consensus  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  this  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  "con- 
sensus of  the  majority  opinion  in  this  regard" 
the  member  is  referring  to,  I  really  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  had  better  do  some  more 
reading. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  508.  The  member 
for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  il 
he  is  not  duplicating  some  of  the  functions 
of  vote  507  under  films?  After  all,  educa- 
tional television  is  going  to  end  up  by  being 
in  cans,  essentially.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
Mylar  or  celluloid  textbook.  Whether  it  be 
projected  from  a  central  source  here  in 
Toronto,  or  in  a  given  community,  or  from  a 
classroom,  it  is  essentially  going  to  be  exactly 
the  same  thing.  It  is  going  to  be  the  same  as 
your  film. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
not  unrelated,  I  acknowledge  this.  The 
utilization  of  films  will  continue  and,  in  some 
areas,  we  will  be  using  films  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  tapes  produced  for  ETV.  But 
I  think  I  should  point  out  that  there  are  many 
aspects  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  film. 
There  are  certain  current  events  situations- 
Mr.  Newman:  Such  as? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  one 
were  to  get  into  the  field  of  social  studies  and 
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current  events,  obviously  there  is  no  point 
in  making  a  film  of  a  history-making  event 
that  takes  place  today  that  you  want  to  see 
in  the  school  system  today  and  have  this  film 
prepared  some  three  or  four  months  later. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this,  in  fact,  cannot  be  done. 
Current  events  can  be  brought  into  the 
classroom  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  taking 
place.  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  educational  system  in  this  province  that 
they  be  in  a  position,  for  instance,  to  see, 
say,  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  space 
shots  at  Cape  Kennedy  and  many  of  the 
current  situations  taking  place.  These  are 
part  of  the  educational  programme  in  my 
view,  and  this  can  only  be  done  through  the 
utilization   of  ETV.   There   is   no   other  way. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  grant 
the  Minister  that,  that  certain  special  events 
can  only  be  seen  at  the  time— or  they  should 
only  be  seen  at  the  time— the  event  is  actually 
taking  place.  Events  such  as  the  Minister 
mentioned— the  opening  of  Parliament  and 
so  on.  However,  most  of  the  educational 
programmes  in  the  school  are  not  going  to  be 
these  special  events.  There  are  going  to  be 
special  events  how  many  times  during  the 
course  of  the  educational  year?  The  rest  is 
going  to  be  in  cans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
saying  that  this  is  one  specific  area  which 
cannot  ])e  duplicated  or  for  which  films  can 
be  utilized.  There  is  no  alternative  to  it.  As 
far  as  economics  are  concerned,  by  the  use 
of  television  we  can  produce  and  distribute 
or  transmit  to  the  school  system  as  economi- 
cally as  by  processing  thousands  of  films  to 
be  distributed  to  each   and  every  school. 

As  it  is  now,  we  have  the  film  library,  of 
course,  but  the  films  move  from  school  to 
school  in  the  process  of  the  year  and  are  not 
;is  current,  or  related  to  the  curriculum,  as 
they  should  be.  They  are  not  available  to  all 
of  the  schools  at  the  same  time. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt— 
and  I  take  your  own  leader's  urging  in  this 
matter— that  the  whole  concept  of  ETV  is  a 
very  vital  area  for  educational  development 
in  this  province.  I  have  always  been  encour- 
aged by  his  position  on  this. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  may  be 
true,  but  the  films  still  have  not  l)cen  used  to 
the  effect  that  they  could  be  used  in  the 
school  system. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  is  consider- 
ing purchasing  for  educational  television  films 
that  have  been  made  in  other  jurisdictions. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
not  specifically  purchased  complete  films.  I 
think  if  the  hon.  member  did  observe  the 
beginning  programmes  on  ETV,  say,  physics, 
last  year,  that  a  portion  of  the  physics  film 
which  was  adapted  for  the  curriculum  here, 
was  I  believe,  developed  out  of  the  Harvard 
series  for  physics.  We  utilized  this  aspect  of 
the  physics  programme  adapted  to  our  own 
curriculum  here. 

Mr.  Newman:  Surely  there  must  be  films 
in  various  educational  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States  that  might  be  applicable  to  our 
courses  of  studies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
some,  but  I  make  this  point— and  I  do  so  with 
all  modesty— I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
the  quality  of  the  programmes  being  pro- 
duced here  in  Ontario  is  quite  acceptable. 
There  are  many  films  that  are  produced  in 
the  United  States  that  relate  to  their  own 
history  and  so  on.  They  would  have  no  appli- 
cation in  this  jurisdiction.  In  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science,  perhaps  there  may 
be. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  have  on  occasion  re- 
quested film  strips,  and  when  we  wanted  to 
get  good  film  strips  we  almost  invariably  got 
them  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  508  carried? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  vote 
508  is  carried,  might  I  ask  the  Minister  if 
there  has  been  much  study  at  the  level  of 
OISE— or  at  any  other  level  for  that  matter— 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  ETV  process 
will  be  used  in  the  classroom?  We  discussed 
at  great  length  the  transmission  procedures 
and  the  availability  of  ETV  and  the  kaleido- 
scope of  films,  but  what  about  the  actual  use 
in  the  classroom  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  impinge  on  students'  learning  process? 
Has  there  been  much  work  done  in  that  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chainnan.  When 
I  say  "nnich  work,"  we  are  in  process  of 
doing  this.  We  have  developed  a  course  at— 
I  think  it  was  offered  last  year— McMaster's 
teachers'  college.  It  will  be  introduced  into 
all  of  the  teachers'  colleges,  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  medium  within  the  actual  class- 
room environment. 

We  have  joint  ciirriculum  committees  be- 
tween the  ETV  branch  and  the  curriculum 
branch,  also  bringing  personnel  in  from  the 
practicing,  or  the  professional,  field  as  well. 
These  are  to  see  that  what  we  are  doing  has 
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not  only  the  educational  validity  that  is 
necessary,  but  also  that  it  is  acceptable  and 
understood  by  the  teaching  profession. 

I  say,  frankly,  that  there  is  still  work  to 
be  done  in  this  regard.  There  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  look  with  some 
hesitancy— if  I  can  put  it  this  way— on  the 
use  of  television.  But  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
growing  acceptance  and  awareness  of  the 
potential  of  it.  Of  course,  with  the  teachers 
in  the  teachers'  colleges,  as  we  introduce  the 
training  programme  into  these  institutions, 
we  think  we  can  find  ways  and  means  of 
making  it,  not  only  acceptable,  as  far  as  the 
profession  is  concerned— they  will  greet  it 
with  some  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  the  response 
we  have  received  this  year  in  this  area  has 
been  most  encouraging,  indeed. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Thus  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  being  viewed  as  a  classrooom  project  that 
will  be  in  effect,  to  reduce  it  to  simplistic 
terms,  a  set  for  a  classroom.  It  is  to  be  done 
in  a  collective  way,  or  viewed  in  a  collective 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  hon. 
member  means  by  "collective".  There  are 
some  schools  without  sets  in  each  classroom 
at  this  point.  Some  of  the  schools  are  putting 
the  set  in  the  auditorium  and,  if  the  pro- 
gramme is  of  general  interest,  then  more  than 
one  class  participates. 

As  the  programmes  are  developed  and  as 
the  procedures  become  more  sophisticated,  it 
can  be  related  to  team  teaching  techniques- 
classes  that  might  be  described  as  larger 
than  the  norm,  and  also  smaller  than  the 
norm.  I  think  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  by 
the  use  of  the  videotape  recorder,  if  you 
have  a  special  lesson  that  you  want  to  re- 
emphasize  to  a  small  group  of  students  for 
special  instruction,  you  will  be  able  to 
retelecast  this  over  your  own  transmission 
facility  within  the  school  itself,  and  thus 
utilize  it  on  more  than  one  occassion. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right!  The  process  of  the 
American  air  lines'  technique  of  one  set  for 
three  people  has  not  permeated  the  thinking 
of- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  has  permeated  the  economics- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  has  not  permeated  the 
economics,  either.  In  a  sense  I  am  relieved  to 
hear  it,  but  I  think  there  will  be  other 
opportunities  in  the  estimates  to  raise  some  of 


the  implications  of  programme  learning  gen- 
erally. I  must  say— and  perhaps  here  I  am 
the  reactionary— I  am  sometimes  a  little  con- 
cerned when  one  hears  what  can  become  of 
certain  ETV  experiments.  I  am  inclined  to 
be  entirely  in  favour  of  it,  as  I  have  heard 
the  concepts  thus  far  outlined,  but  I  am  also 
concerned  about  gross  perversions  that  have 
existed  from  time  to  time,  or  that  are  being 
discussed  in  American  jurisdictions.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Minister  has  none  of  those  in 
mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member  should  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  see  as  the  concept 
of  ETV  in  this  jurisdiction  and  the  possibili- 
ties. I  do  not  think  that  the  hon.  member 
should  ignore  the  possibilities  or  the  poten- 
tialities of  programme  learning.  I  do  not 
think  one  can  be  related  to  the  other. 

In  some  jurisdictions,  they  may  be  using 
television  for  programme  learning  the  same 
way  as  they  are  using  computers  but  our 
ETV  concept  here  and  the  programmes  that 
have  been  developed  really  cannot  be  related 
to  the  concept  of  programme  learning.  They 
are  quite  different. 

Vote  508  agreed  to. 

On  vote  509: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment  ago 
the  Minister  referred  to  McMaster's  teachers' 
college.  This  was  sort  of  interesting,  because 
we  are  asked  now  to  vote  money  for  Hamil- 
ton teachers'  college. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  have  said  Hamil- 
ton teachers'  college  on  the  McMaster 
campus. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  brings  to  a  point  some  of 
the  questions  that  I  have  in  mind  over  the 
training  of  our  teachers.  As  all  of  us  are 
aware,  an  excellent  report  was  tabled  two 
years  ago  having  to  do  with  the  training  of 
elementary  teachers.  Last  year  the  Minister 
announced  that  the  policy  of  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do 
not  mean  to  interrupt  but  I  know  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  to  be  accu- 
rate in  his  dates.  It  was  not  two  years  ago,  it 
was  a  year  ago  March.  One  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:   But  it  was  at  the  last  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  during  the  last 
session. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  announced  the 
acceptance  of  the  basic  principle  of  the  re- 
port. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  report  was  tabled,  if 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  during  the  latter 
part  of  March,  or  the  early  part  of  April  one 
year  ago.  I  think  it  was  March,  1966.  I  could 
be  wrong,  it  could  be  April,  1966. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  a  year  ago  that  the 
government  accepted  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  basic  principle  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  that  the  training  of  teach- 
ers should  become  closely  associated  with 
the  universities  across  the  province,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  he  referred  to  McMaster's 
teachers'  college.  At  least  that  is  why  it  stuck 
in  my  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Our  thinking  is  moving  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
timetable  would  be  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
teachers'  colleges  as  colleges  of  established 
universities,  and  how  the  Minister  plans  to 
implement  the  policies  that  he  accepted  a 
year  ago  as  outlined  in  the  report  we  have 
just  been  discussing  a  moment  or  so  ago. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  par- 
ticularly as  he  has  announced  the  changes  in 
the  summer  courses  at  the  secondary  level. 
The  summer  courses  at  the  elementary  level 
have  not  been  in  such  immediate  use  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  training  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in 
an  education  faculty  is  one  of  the  matters 
that  was  put  forward  by  the  report,  and  many 
of  us  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  indeed  for  a 
deep-seated  reform  of  the  whole  teacher- 
training  method.  Perhaps  the  Minister  might 
give  his  views  on  that  before  we  question 
him  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  statement.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  we 
might  reach  this  point  in  the  estimates  this 
evening,  I  had  a  statement  that  I  was  going 
to  read  l.efore  the  orders  of  the  day  on 
Monday,  but  in  that  we  have  now  reached 
this  point,  I  shall  read  the  statement.  I  had 
planned  if  by  any  chance  we  had  passed  the 
vote  that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
debate  it  because  I  think  there  is  great 
significance  in  this  proposal.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  views  of  the  members  opposite  be- 


cause it  relates  not  only  to  the  training  or 
education  of  teachers  at  the  elementary  level, 
but  it  also  has  really  great  implications  for 
the  costs  of  education. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  should  be  aware 
of  this  and  so  should  the  public  because  you 
cannot  make  the  move,  this  very  significant 
move,  without  some  recognition  of  the  eco- 
nomic implications.  It  was  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  March  29, 
1966,  that  the  report  of  the  Minister's  com- 
mittee on  the  training  of  elementary  school 
teachers  was  tabled  in  the  Legislature.  And 
to  refresh  the  memories  of  the  members,  at 
that  time  I  stated,  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  department  and  the  Minister  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  general  pro- 
gramme suggested,  and  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  my  department  to  implement  plans  to 
this  end  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  officials  of  the 
department  have  been  engaged  in  the  plan- 
ning for  the  implementation  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  report— the  transfer 
of  teacher  training  to  the  universities  and  the 
provision  of  concurrent  courses.  Visits  have 
been  made  to  each  of  the  campuses  involved 
and  discussions  have  taken  place  with  offi- 
cials of  the  university  regarding  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report. 

Each  institution  was  requested  to  set  up  a 
committee  to  consider  the  possibility  of  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  at  that  par- 
ticular university.  As  a  result  of  these  visits, 
we  have  considered  some  of  the  steps  which 
must  be  taken  to  provide  for  acceptance  of 
prospective  teachers  at  the  university  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  students  on  campus.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  emphasize  this  as  being  a  very 
basic  point  in  this  whole  consideration,  that 
the  students  entering  as  the  colleges  become 
part  of  the  universities,  that  they  enter  the 
colleges  on  the  same  terms  as  they  would 
enter  other  faculties  or  colleges  or  pro- 
grammes at  the  university,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  at  some  of  the  state  teachers' 
colleges  and  perhaps  other  teacher  training 
institutions  in  other  jurisdictions. 

As  an  example  of  this  situation,  a  university 
in  Ontario  normally  requires  academic  stand- 
ing with  an  average  of  60  per  cent  on  the 
number  of  papers  at  the  grade  13  level  sub- 
mitted for  admission.  Since  the  number  of 
candidates  seeking  admission  to  teaching  is 
improving  steadily,  it  is  the  intention  to  re- 
quire by  September,  1969,  a  minimum  aver- 
age of  55  per  cent  to  enter  elementary  teacher 
training,  and  by  September,  1972,  or  earlier 
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if  this  is  possible,  a  minimum  average  of  60 
per  cent.  During  a  transition  period  of  five 
years,  the  academic  standing  then  will  be  in- 
creased until  it  is  comparable  to  the  general 
requirements  of  the  university. 

The  Department  of  Education  will  provide 
the  necessary  accommodation  and  other  facili- 
ties on  campus,  and  will  pay  100  per  cent  of 
the  costs  involved  both  for  the  capital  plant 
and  for  operating  expenses  for  the  profes- 
sional programme.  It  is  the  intention,  sir,  to 
provide,  where  necessary,  buildings  and 
equipment  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
instructional  programme,  but  not  to  include  in 
the  same  building  those  ancillary  services 
such  as  general  library,  cafeteria,  residences 
and  gymnasium  which  can  best  be  provided 
by  the  university  in  its  overall  provision  of 
these  facilities.  The  costs  necessitated  by  the 
need  to  extend  these  latter  facilities  for  stu- 
dents in  professional  education  will  also  be 
paid  entirely  by  the  province. 

Another  area  requiring  considerable  study 
has  to  do  with  the  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  staff  in  our  existing  teachers'  colleges.  The 
staff  complement  of  our  13  institutions  for 
1967-68  totals  384  educational,  38  adminis- 
trative and  81  maintenance  personnel.  The 
interests  of  these  employees  regarding  their 
salaries,  pensions,  sick  leave  credits  and  the 
like  will  be  guaranteed  in  the  transfer  to  the 
university  staffs. 

Insofar  as  the  programme  itself  is  con- 
cerned, our  discussions  have  centred  around 
the  provision  of  an  integration  of  general 
education  with  professional  education  in  the 
period  until  it  will  be  possible  to  require 
both  a  university  degree  and  professional 
preparation  for  all  those  who  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession.  In  other  words,  this  must  of 
necessity  be  a  staged  programme. 

Initially,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  student 
enrolling  in  the  university  might  take  a  two- 
year  programme  with  each  year  devoted 
partly  to  academic  work  of  the  same  nature 
and  standard  as  the  regular  degree  pro- 
gramme and  partly  to  professional  prepar- 
ation. At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  might,  if 
he  so  desired,  leave  the  university  to  teach  for 
a  period  of  time  or  he  might  decide  to  con- 
tinue his  academic  studies.  Later,  the  re- 
quirement might  change  to  a  full  year  of 
academic  work  followed  by  the  two-year  pro- 
gramme I  have  described,  so  the  student 
might  still  be  able  to  leave  after  a  total  of 
three  years.  This  pattern  could  then  be  ex- 
tended to  the  ultimate  requirement  of  a  mini- 
mum of  the  degree  and  certificate,  which  is 
what   we   are    obviously   aiming   to    achieve. 


What  I  have  outlined  is  a  possibility  that  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  with  each 
individual  university. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  first  transfer  of 
the  programme  to  a  university  will  be  made 
effective  July  1,  1968,  that  is  roughly  a  year 
from  now,  and  that  conceivably  all  will  be  in 
readiness  for  two  institutions  to  make  the 
transfer  at  that  date.  Other  transfers  will  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  times.  In  all 
cases,  the  terms  under  which  the  transfer  will 
be  made  will  be  by  agreement  between  the 
university  and  The  Department  of  Education 
along  the  lines  governing  the  operation  of 
the  colleges  of  education  already  in  effect. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  the  contemplated 
action— I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  contemplated  action.  There  may  be 
some  alteration  and  I  want  the  hon.  members 
to  understand  this  because  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and,  I  think,  comprehensive 
programmes  that  the  department  is  under- 
taking at  the  present  time,  apart  from  the 
community  college  programme.  I  would  like 
to  just  give  the  members  some  indication  of 
what  we  anticipate  the  teacher  education 
situation  will  be. 

With  respect  to  the  Lakehead  first;  a 
modern  teachers'  college  was  erected  by  the 
department  a  few  years  ago  on  a  site 
adjacent  to  the  campus  of  Lakehead  Uni- 
versity. It  is  our  view  that  it  will  be  relatively 
easy  to  integrate  the  programme  of  the 
existing  teachers'  college  with  the  university. 
The  university  has  agreed  to  undertake  the 
education  of  teachers,  and  discussions  about 
the  working  out  of  details  are  already  under 
way.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  introduce  a  new  programme  there  for  the 
academic  session  1968-1969. 

In  St.  Catharines,  since  the  opening  of  the 
teachers'  college  in  September,  1965,  classes 
have  been  accommodated  in  the  buildings 
provided  for  Brock  University.  Additional 
facilities  were  made  available  to  the  uni- 
versity to  enable  them  to  house  our  students. 
The  arrangement  has  worked  out  exceed- 
ingly well  and  much  has  been  learned  from 
the  experience  which  will  be  useful  in  other 
situations. 

The  university  has  provided  a  site  for  a  new 
college  in  the  central  core  of  its  campus 
adjacent  to  the  main  tower.  Plans  have  been 
completed  for  the  building  and  construction 
will  begin  in  the  very  near  future. 

At  the  University  of  Ottawa,  discussions 
with  the  university  have  resulted  in  approval 
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of  the  senate  and  the  board  of  governors  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  college  on  the  site 
which  the  university  will  make  available.  In 
this  instance,  it  is  planned  to  establish  a 
college  which,  from  tlie  beginning,  will  train 
elementary  school  teachers  and  will  also  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers  for  bilingual  classes  at  both  levels. 

In  Ottawa,  again,  the  present  teachers'  col- 
lege is  housed  in  a  building  in  the  downtown 
area  which  I  am  sure  is  well  known  to  the 
members  opposite,  and  this  building  will 
ultimately  be  abandoned.  Discussions  have 
been  held  with  Carleton  University  and  it 
has  been  agreed  that  the  university  will  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a  new  college  on 
its  campus.  Details  in  this  instance  remain 
to  be  worked  out. 

In  London,  the  existing  teachers'  college,  I 
think,  is  very  adequate,  plus  a  new  building 
located  on  a  site  adjacent  to  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  and  close 
to  the  new  Althouse  college  of  education. 
For  the  past  two  years,  sir,  there  has  been 
close  cooperation  between  the  staffs  of  the 
two  institutions  in  the  training  of  a  select 
group  of  graduates  who  obtained  their  train- 
ing for  elementary  teaching  at  the  teachers' 
college  and  their  training  for  secondary  school 
teaching  at  Althouse  college.  This  special 
group  of  50  teachers  has  provided  much 
useful  information  about  the  training  of 
teachers  qualified  for  the  whole  spectrum 
from  grade  1  to  grade  13.  Because  of  this 
experience  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  complete  the  integration  of 
the  whole  programme  within  one  institution 
embracing  both    facilities. 

In  Hamilton,  the  existing  teachers'  college 
is  on  a  site  adjacent  to  the  campus  of 
McMaster  University,  and  admittedly  is  con- 
sidered by  many  people  to  be  part  of  it. 
Discussions  have  gone  on  with  university 
officials  for  a  number  of  years  in  connection 
with  the  expansion  of  the  science  buildings 
at  McMaster  towards  the  existing  teachers' 
college.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  the  present  building  might  be 
turned  over  to  the  university  for  its  use  in 
exchange  for  a  new  location  within  the  arts 
complex  of  the  university  for  a  college  for 
the   education  of  teachers. 

At  Sudbury,  Mr.  Chairman,  arrangement 
has  been  in  effect  with  Laurentian  University 
for  two  years  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
at  Brock  University.  The  students  of  the 
teachers*  college  have  been  accommodated 
in  university  buildings,  and  plans  have  now 
been  completed  for  a  new  building  on  the 


university  campus  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral style  of  the  university's  architectural 
pattern. 

At  Peterborough  the  existing  teachers* 
college  is  housed  in  a  building  erected  in 
1908.  Preliminary  discussions  have  been 
held  with  Trent  University  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  estabhshing  facilities  on  campus 
for  the  education  of  teachers.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  it  will  be  possible  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  to  meet  the  situation  in  the 
Peterborough    area. 

North  Bay,  Mr.  Chairman,  presents  some- 
thing of  a  unique  problem  in  itself.  The 
teachers'  college  in  North  Bay  is  in  a  build- 
ing erected  in  the  central  part  of  the  city 
one  year  after  Peterborough,  in  1909,  and  a 
unique  opportunity  exists  here  to  integrate 
a  number  of  programmes  in  one  educational 
complex.  The  Cambrian  college  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  is  acquiring  a  site  of 
considerable  size  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 
Approval  has  been  given  for  the  establish- 
ment of  first  year  arts  courses  in  Nipissing 
college,  an  off-campus  college  of  Laurentian 
University.  Nipissing  college  is  housed  in 
temporary  quarters  and  will  enroll  students 
in  September  of  1967.  In  addition  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  may  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  academic  work  for  the  pro- 
grammes in  nursing  education. 

If  a  college  for  the  education  of  teachers 
can  be  located  on  one  site,  along  with  these 
other  institutions,  it  will  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of  ancillary  services  such  as  a  central 
library,  gymnasium,  residences  and  cafeteria, 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  provide  if 
they  were  established  separately.  Discus- 
sions to  achieve  the  objective  I  have  outlined 
are  already  under  way. 

With  respect  to  Windsor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  University  of  Windsor  has  expressed 
interest  in  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
has  indicated  that  a  suitable  site  can  in  fact 
be  provided.  If  this  is  done  the  existing 
teachers'  college  can  be  utilized  appropri- 
ately to  meet  other  pressing  needs  for 
educational    facilities    in    the    Windsor    area. 

In  Stratford,  the  existing  teachers'  college 
is  housed  once  again  in  a  structure  that  was 
built  at  the  same  time  as  Peterborough,  and 
is  on  a  site  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Shakespearean  festival  theatre.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  new  building  must  be  provided  on  a 
new  site  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  area,  and 
such  a  site  exists  in  a  new  complex  in  Strat- 
ford. Existing  plans  call  for  the  provision  of 
a  college  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  conducted 
under  the  aegis  of  a  neighbouring  university 
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or,  failing  this,  by  an  agreement  with  one  of 
the  universities  in  the  district. 

In  the  Metropohtan  Toronto  area,  Mr. 
Chairman,  additional  land  has  now  been 
acquired  adjacent  to  the  existing  college  of 
education  and  negotiations  are  proceeding  to 
acquire  other  properties  to  complete  the 
block  south  of  Bloor  Street  West.  Funds 
have  been  allocated  for  a  large  addition  to 
the  existing  college,  and  for  the  refurbish- 
ing of  parts  of  the,  present  structure.  The 
new  building  will  contain  sufiBcient  space 
for  the  training  of  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional teachers  to  provide  for  the  new  pro- 
gramme. 

Discussions  with  York  University  indicate 
that  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment for  teacher  education  at  York,  and 
additional  facilities  will  be  provided  for  this 
purpose.  When  still  more  facilities  are  re- 
quired, Mr.  Chairman,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  future  expansion  to  the  east 
and  the  west  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  plans  that  I  outline  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, really  represent  the  most  significant 
development  in  teacher  education  in  Ontario 
in  this  century.  Their  fulfilment  will  be 
proceeded  with  at  the  fastest  possible  rate. 
I  am  certain  that  the  impact  they  will  have 
on  our  continuing  development  of  quality 
education  in  this  province  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  will 
attend  our  schools  during  the  balance  of 
this   century. 

Recently,  the  Ontario  teachers'  federation 
published  as  one  of  its  Centennial  projects 
the  thesis  written  in  1929  by  the  late  Dr. 
J.  G.  Althouse,  one  of  Canada's  most 
esteemed  and  respected  educators.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Ontario  Teacher,  1800-1900" 
and  I  just  quote  this  for  the  interest  of  the 
members  present: 

The  road  which  the  teacher  has  trodden 
since  1800  has  been  a  rough  one,  with 
many  ups  and  downs.  He  entered  upon  it 
a  creature  of  mean  estate  and  small  esteem. 
We  leave  him  still  en  route,  but  a  traveller 
now  of  some  assurance  of  place  and  of 
respect.  This  progress  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  ever-growing  realization  that 
education  is  a  public  and  national  enter- 
prise. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  status  of  a 
teacher  is  the  greatest  fact,  that,  in  every 
generation,  teaching  has  exercised  a  strange 
compulsion  upon  some  persons,  abler  than 
the  average,  who  have  recognized  in  it  a 
real  vocation— a  calling  which  cannot  be 
denied,  however  meagre  the  material  re- 


wards involved.  It  is  to  these  in  the  last 
analysis  that  teaching,  as  a  profession, 
owes  whatever  dignity  and  prestige  it  may 
boast. 

I  feel  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  steps 
which  have  been  outlined  here  tonight,  steps 
that  will  be  further  developed— I  assure  the 
members  opposite  we  shall  keep  them 
informed  as  progress  is  made— I  feel  sure  that 
these  steps  we  are  taking  will  add  an  import- 
ant new  dimension  not  only  to  teacher  educa- 
tion but,  of  course,  to  education  generally 
here  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr»  Chairman,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Minister's  statement  is  a 
very  important  one,  as  well  as  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  four 
things  that  come  to  mind  related  to  it,  I 
presume  from  the  content  of  his  remarks  that 
even  though  the  training  of  teachers  will  be 
more  closely  associated  with  the  universities, 
that  the  government  will  maintain  their  posi- 
tion of  control  as  to  the  method  of  training 
and  the  certification  rather  than  handing  this 
over  either  to  the  universities  or  the  pro- 
fessional organizations  of  the  teachers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly with  respect  to  teachers*  certification, 
this  will  remain  the  responsibility  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  The  question,  shall 
we  say,  of  the  type  of  programme  as  it 
relates  to  work  that  will  receive  university 
credit,  this  will  be  determined  by  the  uni- 
versity. As  it  relates  to,  shall  we  say,  method- 
ology or  actual  teacher  training,  this  will 
be  done  in  cooperation  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  institution  that  is  responsible. 
This  is  an  area  which  will  evolve  through 
joint  determination.  But  in  the  academic 
area,  those  areas  where  they  will  receive 
credit  towards  their  degree  situation,  these 
will  be  under  the  control  or  direction  of  the 
affiliate  or  the  university  itself.  But  certifi- 
cation, Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  is 
correct,  will  remain  with  The  Department  of 
Education.   We  feel  this  is  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  own  feeling  has  been  that 
the  government  should  be  moving  away  from 
the  most  rigid  control  of  this  responsibility, 
and  sharing  it  with  the  professional  organi- 
zations of  the  teachers  themselves. 

I  was  wondering  if  there  was  a  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  universities  and  associated  with 
the  jurisdiction  in  control  of  the  department, 
and  also  that  they  are  asked  to  accept  two- 
year  students  in  institutions  which  have  been 
accepting  students  only  heading  for  degrees, 
that  there  would  be  still  a  tendency  for  the 
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students  in  education  to  be  very  much  apart 
from  the  real  stream  and  flow  of  the  work 
at  the  university. 

I  believe  the  experiment  at  Althouse  in 
London  has  indicated  that  even  though  an 
excellent  building  has  been  built  and 
equipped  there,  the  special  requirements  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  province  has 
left  it  very  much  separated  from  the  main 
stream  of  university  life.  Does  the  Minister 
contemplate  any  problem  in  that  connection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to 
be  very  frank  and  say  that  we  contemplate 
many  problems  in  many  areas  with  this 
major  change  in  policy  and  the  development 
of  this  programme.  It  will  not  be  easy,  there 
is  no  point  in  my  suggesting  it  will.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  in  our 
discussions  with  the  universities  they  really 
have  been  most  agreeable  and  understanding 
with  respect  to  the  problem  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  raises,  and  that  is  that  the 
students  who  are  entering  the  teachers'  col- 
leges must  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  university  environment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  there  will  not 
be  problems  would  not  be  factual.  I  antici- 
pate there  will,  but  I  think  I  can  say  this, 
that  there  is  an  enthusiastic  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  universities  in  the  discussions 
that  they  too  wish  to  see  the  students  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  total  university  com- 
munity and  not  relegated  to,  shall  we  say, 
some  second  class  situation. 

But  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  not 
be  problems;  we  recognize  there  will,  but 
if  we  waited  until  all  the  "t's"  were  crossed, 
all  the  "i's"  dotted  and  all  the  problems 
resolved,  I  anticipate  that  no  matter  how 
long  some  members  feel  they  may  be 
members  of  this  Legislature,  none  of  us  would 
be  present  when  this  could  be  accomplished, 
if  we  were  to  take  that  type  of  approach. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  one  problem  that  I 
think  has  not  been  solved,  nor  has  the  solu- 
tion even  been  approached  in  the  Western 
Ontario  University  situation.  As  long  as 
you  are  going  to  have  students  who  go  into 
the  teacher  training  field  who  are  under 
direct  jurisdiction  of  the  government  depart- 
ment and  who  are  offered  courses  that  in  fact 
are  not  leading  to  degrees,  they  are  going 
to  be  set  apart.  It  is  going  to  be  something 
more  than  dotting  "i's"  and  crossing  "t's"  to 
solve  the  problem.  Until  these  people  are 
bona  fide  candidates  for  a  degree,  it  is  going 
to  be  impossible,  I  believe,  to  integrate 
them  with  the  full  academic  stream  as  far 


as  the  views  of  the  faculty  and  the  students 
themselves  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  other  problems  is  the  melding 
together  of  elementary  and  secondary  train- 
ing, or  education  of  teachers.  This,  of  course, 
is  something  that  everyone  would  approve. 
The  artificial  separation  is  one  that  is  going 
to  disappear  more  rapidly  as  the  province 
moves  towards  requiring  a  degree  for  a 
teacher,  whatever  his  particular  responsibility 
as  far  as  the  grade,  or  group  of  grades  over 
which  he  would  have  responsibility. 

I  was  not  entirely  sure  what  the  Minister 
said  in  this  connection.  I  understand,  for 
example,  in  the  Hamilton  situation,  the 
teachers'  college,  which  will  train  only  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  will  simply  be  put  in 
with  the  campus  of  McMaster,  at  least  for 
the  first  few  years  and  there  will  not  be 
facilities  for  secondary  school  training  there. 
Is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  say,  we  have  pointed 
out  the  general  guidelines  here  this  evening, 
I  am  sure  that  over  a  period  of  time  there 
will  be  alterations  to  them.  I  think  that  one 
can  state  that  next  year  at  Althouse  college 
and  at  OCE,  here  in  Toronto,  they  will  be 
offering  courses  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  personnel. 

Just  how  many  will  move  into  this  field 
and  how  rapidly,  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  difficult  to  predict.  It  will  relate  to  the 
demand,  of  course,  and  the  speed  with  which 
we  can  bring  about  the  changes  that  are 
necessary. 

As  far  as  Ottawa  University  is  concerned, 
the  existing  teachers'  college,  which  will  be- 
come part  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  will 
be  (wtended  to  bilingual  secondary  teachers, 
so  that  initially  we  will  have  a  college  offer- 
ing both  the  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
grammes in  that  part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult.  We  have 
had  some  very  healthy  and  interesting  discus- 
sions with  the  OCE  people  and  others,  as  to 
what  th{>  ultimate  may  be  with  respect  to 
say,  faculties  of  education.  Is  this  the  answer, 
or  sh(nild  there  be  perhaps  two  or  three 
aventies  for  teacher  education  that  are  not  all 
the  same? 

I  cannot  say,  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  can  express  some  personal  views  that  the 
faculty  of  education,  as  the  concept  is  popu- 
larly known,  is  in  itself  the  ultimate  answer. 
We  do  not  know.  But  I  say  that  this  pro- 
gramme enunciated  here  tonight  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  elementary  teacher-training 
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programme  to  bring  it  up  to  degree  situation 
over  a  period  of  time.  I  think  that  while  we 
are  going  through  this  experience,  some 
resolution  as  to  what  may  be  the  final 
approach  will  of  course  develop.  I  do  not 
think  anyone,  certainly  not  the  department, 
has  a  closed  mind  to  the  concept  of  a  faculty 
of  education.  This  may  be  the  ultimate, 
although  there  are  some  jurisdictions  where 
they  have  on  occasion  questioned  this  as 
being  the  most  appropriate  way  of  educating 
teachers,  that  perhaps  they  should  be  more 
closely  integrated  with  the  main  stream  of 
the  academic  community  on  the  university 
campus. 

I  think  it  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  plans  enunciated  here  tonight,  that  it  is 
a  pretty  complicated  area,  and  one  that  will 
take  some  time  to  develop.  And  while  I  want 
to  give  the  members  as  much  information  as 
possible,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the 
situation  may  be,  shall  we  say,  five  or  six 
years  hence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  very  interested  in  the 
Minister's  comments  about  the  possibility  of 
a  faculty  of  education.  My  own  view  is  chat 
if  the  subject  matter  leading  to  a  degree  is 
inordinately  diluted  with  education  subjects, 
per  se,  this  is  not  to  the  benefit  of  either  the 
teacher  or  the  young  people  who  will  be 
exposed  to  his  guidance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  com- 
pletely agree.  As  I  tried  to  point  out,  the 
degree  programme  will  be  exactly  the  same. 
This  is  important  in  my  view,  in  this  whole 
concept,  that  those  subjects  given  for  degree, 
or  those  credits  given  for  degree,  must  be  the 
same  as  the  other  degree  programmes  at  die 
university.  They  cannot  be  separate  and 
apart,  and  this,  of  course,  adds  to  the  com- 
plexity and  the  time  factor,  because  we  must 
maintain  the  flow  of  teachers.  But  I  agree 
completely,  and  this  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  discussions  with  the  university,  that  any 
work  done  for  credit  towards  degrees  must 
be  the  same  as  the  university  work. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister,  in  introducing  his 
statement,  said  that  one  of  the  bases  for  its 
great  importance  was  the  economic  factor 
that  it  contained. 

Now  the  first  factor  of  expense— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not  say  that  was 
one  of  the  bases.  I  just  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  one  must  recognize  when  we  embark  on 
this  programme  the  economic  implications 
involved,    the    economic    implications    in    the 


development  of  physical  plant.  When  I  say 
implications,  I  mean  the  investment  that  must 
be  made,  can  I  put  it  this  way? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would 
let  me  interrupt  for  a  moment?  How  does  ihe 
Minister's  figure  of  $50  million  used  the  other 
day,  if  memory  serves  me,  relate  to  this 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  am  just  trying  to 
project  this.  When  we  were  discussing  the 
80  per  cent  figure  trying  to  relate  what  the 
educational  expenditures  may  be,  shall  we 
say  five  years  from  now  when  this  suggested 
programme  will  not  be,  in  effect,  on  the  basis 
of  the  suggestions  made  from  the  Opposition. 
But  if  a  programme  to  reach  80  per  cent 
were  introduced— I  am  just  pointing  out  one 
of  the  considerations  that  perhaps  has  not 
been  taken  into  accovmt— if  in  a  single  year 
you  were  to  move  to  degree  situations  for 
your  elementary  teachers  in  the  province,  it 
would  probably  mean— and  this  is  just  a 
guesstimate,  I  must  be  frank  about  that— 
probably  an  increase  in  the  total  cost  of 
education  in  the  province  of  some  $50  million. 

So  that  if  five  years  from  now  we  reach 
that  point,  and  if  you  were  to  accelerate  this 
figure,  with  natural  increments  and  unit  cost 
increase,  obviously  the  figure  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher.  So  when  one  is  discussing  an 
80  per  cent  figure  today  and  you  look  ahead 
five  years  to  see  what  that  figure  may  be  then 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  are  announcing  here 
tonight,  I  suggest  it  would  be  substantially 
higher  than  what  we  are  discussing  here  on 
this  occasion.  Now,  that  is  a  very  lengthy 
answer,  I  hope  the  hon.  member  understands 
what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  double 
interjection  took  place  on  something  that  I 
was  saying.  All  the  same,  what  you  have  just 
said  is  of  great  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  recalls  to  my  mind  the  promise  made  by 
the  former  leader  of  the  Opposition— and  I 
mean  very  much  former— back  in  1942,  that 
he  would  undertake  to  pay  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  education.  Sometimes 
even  the  best  laid  plans  are  difficult  to 
achieve,  but  we  on  this  side  are  accepting 
this  as  a  responsibility  that  can  be  fulfilled. 
We  have  discussed  it  before  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  be  discussed  again.  But  when 
the  Minister  is  talking  about  the  cost  of  this 
programme— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  investment  that  must 
be  made. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  All  right.  The  involvement  cer- 
tainly is  associated  with  the  upgrading  of  the 
standards  of  the  teachers  themselves,  which 
would  be  reflected  in  the  salary  costs  at  the 
local  level.  But  if  he  prefers  to  use  the  word 
investment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  is  a  good  term. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Of  course.  What  does  he  fore- 
see the  investment  to  be  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  plan  at  the  1968  level,  which  is  one  date 
I  believe  he  mentioned,  and  1972,  which  is 
the  target  for  at  least  partial  fulfillment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
1968,  the  capital  investment  per  se  will  not 
be  any  greater  probably  than  we  presently 
projected,  because  it  includes  Brock  and  the 
Lakehead  where  we  already  have  the  capital 
investment.  I  am  not  in  a  position  at  this 
point,  because  the  guidelines  really  were  de- 
termined as  recently  as  two  or  three  days  ago, 
to  give  the  figure  that  will  be  involved,  say 
by  1972  or  1973.  As  soon  as  we  have  this 
estimate  made,  because  it  relates  really  to  the 
adaptability,  if  I  can  use  this  term,  of  exist- 
ing of  capital  or  physical  plant  and  this  assess- 
ment has  to  be  made  on  a  very  detailed 
basis,  but  as  soon  as  I  have  some,  shall  we 
say,  estimated  figure,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  present  it  to  the  House. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  member  opposite  made  some  refer- 
ence to  a  promise  made  several  years  ago. 
I  will  have  this  figure  before  the  estimates  of 
the  two  departments  are  over.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  hon.  member  really  promised  at 
that  time,  but  if  one  is  talking  about  the  total 
cost  of  education,  I  think  this  government 
probably,  when  we  analyze  the  figures  and  I 
have  them  for  you,  will  be  able  to  show  we 
really  exceed  the  50  per  cent  mark  rather 
substantially  when  we  get  into  the  area  of 
post-secondary  education.  I  will  have  this 
figure  for  the  hon.  member  before  these  esti- 
mates are  concluded. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  may  take  some  time,  since 
the  Minister  has  raised  this,  to  complete  it, 
but  I  know  what  the  former  leader  of  the 
Opposition— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  you  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  his  words  in  my  file,  and 
it  is  that  he  would  pay  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education  at  the  local  level. 
Now,  if  the  Minister  wants  to  construe  this 
as  extending  into  the  post-secondary  field, 
that  is  his  right. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  it  is  of  interest! 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  last  thing  I  want  to  say 
about  this  for  now  at  least,  is  to  repeat  to  the 
Minister  my  feeling  that  simply  moving  the 
plant  that  is  involved  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers to  a  campus  situation— a  university  cam- 
pus situation— is  going  to  have  very  little 
effect  on  the  quality  of  teacher-training  itself. 

Being  a  graduate  of  the  college  of  educa- 
tion up  the  street,  which  has  always  been 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto— there  are  even  those  stu- 
dents there  as  yet  who,  with  great  pride,  say 
they  are  graduate  students  of  the  University 
of  Toronto— but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  general  attitude  there  in  the  past,  and  I 
am  told  by  those  that  I  have  been  speaking 
to,  that  many  of  these  prevail,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  atmosphere  of  academic  freedom 
or  development  that  is  normally  associated 
with  the  university. 

In  this  regard,  the  Minister  was  talking 
about  some  changes  on  Bloor  Street.  Does 
this  involve  the  replacement  of  the  present 
building?  He  spoke  about  clearing  some  land 
from  Bloor  Street  West.  That  is  quite  a  long 
way.  It  really  did  not  pinpoint  the  location 
in  my  view.  Finally,  would  it  include,  of 
course,  the  extended  facilities  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  schools  about  which  so 
many  of  the  members  here  are  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  say 
Bloor  Street  West?  I  was  referring  to  the 
location  of  the  existing  OCE.  The  property 
being  acquired  is  south  of  the  existing  OCE 
facility.  I  believe  the  street  south  of  it  is 
Washington  Avenue,  and  property  from 
Spadina  over  to  Huron  Street  is  being  ac- 
quired. These  are  the  properties  immediately 
south  of  the  existing  OCE  facility. 

There  are  funds  provided  for  the  refur- 
bishing of  the  existing  facility.  There  was  an 
addition  to  the  original  facility  some  years 
ago,  and  in  our  planning  we  have  not  finally 
determined  just  what  physical  form  it  will  be. 
If  we  can  utilize  the  existing  plant,  we  in- 
tend to  do  so,  because  this  obviously  will  re- 
duce the  economic  investment.  At  the  same 
time  we  plan  to  develop  a  facility  that  really 
is  up  to  date  with  the  requirements  of  teacher 
education  here  in  this  province.  As  to  what 
the  physical  future  of  UTS  will  be,  this  has 
not  as  yet  been  determined. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  its  financial  future  remains 

unchanged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Some  of  us  are  not  quite 
under  the  same  strictures  when  discussing 
UTS,  so  perhaps  later  in  the  estimates  we 
can  explore  that. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Minister  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, which  I  ask,  frankly,  from  a  simple  lack 
of  knowledge.  Why  is  the  department  insist- 
ing on  this  degree  of  control  over  certification 
and  course  structure,  even  for  the  two-year 
course  that  he  has  announced  tonight  within 
the  general  university  environment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  that  one  should  interpret  what  I  say  as 
the  department  having  control  over  the  actual 
educational  programme.  As  I  tried  to  point 
out,  the  academic  part  of  it  that  relates  to 
degree  credit  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  university,  there  is  no  question  about 
this. 

As  far  as  the  courses  that  relate,  shall  we 
say  methodology,  or  what  have  you,  the 
philosophy  of  education,  or  the  actual  in- 
service  training  part  of  it,  we  anticipate  this 
will  be  worked  out  between  the  university 
and  the  department.  The  area  where  the 
department  is  maintaining  control— and  I 
think  it  is  true  in  most  other  jurisdictions- 
is  on  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  to 
the  teacher  to  become  a  practising  member 
of  the  profession  in  the  province.  This  is  the 
area  where  the  department  is  maintaining 
control,  not  really  over  the  academic  part 
of  the  course  itself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  why  the  phasing 
programme  that  was  announced  by  the  Min- 
ister tonight  can  only  be  launched  on  a  two- 
year  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  being  phased  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  maintaining  a  flow  of  teachers. 
In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  move  at  all 
teachers'  colleges  to,  say,  a  three-year  pro- 
gramme in  one  year,  there  would  be  a  two-  to 
three-year  hiatus  in  the  supply  of  elementary 
teachers  and  the  classrooms  would  literally 
have  to  close  down.  So  while  it  is  desirable— 
and  I  think  my  statement  here  tonight  makes 
this  very  clear— to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  this  end  objective,  it  must  of  necessity 
—and  if  the  hon.  member  has  read  the  report, 
and  I  am  sure  he  has,  that  was  tabled  here 
on  March  29,  1966— this  is  recommended  in 
the  report.  Everybody  recognizes  that  it  must 
be  a  staged  programme  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  teachers  into  the  school  system.  Much  as 
we  would  like  to  say  that  tomorrow  we  will 
have   a   three-year   degree   programme,   it   is 


not  as. simple  as  that.   I  wish  it  were  the  case^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  difference  of  the  year 
would  involve  the  hiatus  that  the  Minister 
speaks  of,  but  the  two-year  programme  will 
not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  two-year  programme 
will  not,  because  we  are  introducing  it  at  two 
campuses,  and  then  probably  two  or  three 
more  the  following  year.  We  will  be  able  to 
maintain  some  form  of  flow,  although  I  have 
to  be  frank,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  could  mean 
some  difficulty— we  do  not  think  a  major 
difficulty- with  teacher  supply  during  this 
three-  or  four-  or  five-year  period,  whatever 
length  of  time  is  involved.  The  whole  thing 
is  being  staged  to  maintain  what  we  hope 
will  be  an  adequate  flow  of  professional 
people  into  the  classrooms. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  very  few  qualms  about  both  an 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  faculty  of 
education  pattern  emerging  as  one  of  the 
patterns  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  which 
commends  itself  to  the  department.  A  free- 
flowing  faculty  of  education  seems  to  me  to 
make  sense,  including  certification  of  the 
teachers  involved  at  some  point,  because  these 
built-in  barriers  to  total  acceptance  by  the 
university  community,  to  total  absorption  by 
the  university  community,  place  the  various 
educational  components— the  colleges  of  edu- 
cation and  the  teachers'  colleges— in  an 
entirely  invidious  position. 

I  think  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  makes 
a  very  good  point.  OCE  may  consider  itself 
a  grandiose  postgraduate  faculty,  but  it  does 
lack  any  kind  of  integrated  feeling  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
truth  be  known,  the  other  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  general  under- 
graduate arts  and  honours  arts  streams  look 
with  considerable  condescension  on  OCE. 
The  students  of  OCE  have  very  little  sense 
of  the  community  of  learning  associated  with 
a  university. 

It  is  important  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  get  over  this  constant  invidious 
distinction  which  is  imposed  on  colleges  of 
education  whenever  we  make  major  changes, 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  this 
is  indeed  a  major  change  and  one,  I  hope, 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is,  however,  so 
fragmented  in  certain  ways.  What  an  ex- 
traordinary mixed  bag  in  the  course  structure 
—that  academic  courses  should  be  brought 
within    the    university    supervision,    and    the 
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mothodologicaL  courses  should  be  brought 
within  The  Department  of  Education.  That 
is  quite  something  for  students  to  embrace 
over  the  period  of  two  years, 

I  wish  that  the  university  had  control  over 
it  all,  but  withal,  and  I  offer  those  observa- 
tions as  something  that  one  would  hope 
would  be  part  of  the  evolving  plan,  withal. 
Let  me  be  the  first  to  agree  that  this  is  a 
fairly  decisive  shift.  What  makes  me  even 
more  pleased  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
change  in  the  universities  toward  accepting 
this  programme.  I  know  of  certain  prob- 
lems within  the  department,  but  the  resist- 
ance of  the  universities  to  such  programmes 
and  to  related  programmes,  like  under- 
graduate courses  in  social  welfare  or  social 
work,   has   always   been   a  mystery   to   me. 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Brah- 
mins are  lowering  the  gates,  as  it  were;  that 
the  bridge  over  the  moat  is  coming  down;  that 
the  mere  mortals  are  being  allowed  into  the 
palace.  I  think  this  is  a  very  major  step 
forward.  I  hasten  to  add  that  again  I  am 
"steahng",  I  am  plagiarizing  that  kind  of 
analogy  let  me  tell  the  Minister,  because 
he  is  sure  to  pop  up  and  indicate  from  whom 
I  am  plagiarizing  it,  and  I  want  to  assure 
him  that  this  is  a  salutary  step,  that  the 
universities  have  finally  come  to  recognize 
that  they  have  social  responsibilities  to  the 
community,  as  well  as  academic  responsibil- 
ities, and  in  that  sense,  it  is  very  pleasing 
indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add 
this  in  conclusion.  I  hope  that  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  when  I  say  that  the  depart- 
ment is  interested  in  the  professional  aspect 
of  it.  The  whole  programme  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  university,  but  the 
department  and  the  officials  will  have  some 
suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
fessional  training   aspect. 

I  say,  too,  that  I  am  very  delighted  with 
the  reaction  of  the  universities.  On  occasion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  there  is  merit  in 
having  a  Minister  who  can  wear  two  hats, 
and  I  only  say  that  this  programme  that  was 
announced  here  tonight  has  required  a  great 
deal  of  work  and  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  departmental  officials.  If  from  time  to 
time  the  members  opposite  do  not  see  the 
Minister  in  his  seat,  it  is  not  because  he  is 
in  "court"  or  somewhere  else- 
Mr.   Nixon:   In  "court"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  the  phrase  used 
by  the  member  for  Sudbury,  who  quite 
obviously  makes  a  point  of  determining  just 


who  is  here  and  who  is  not  here.  But  really 
these  two  programmes,  the  elimination  of  the 
summer  course— and  I  do  not  want  to  belab- 
our this  point,  but  this  a  major  step  and  a 
very  significant  one- 
Mr.  Nixon:  We  all  thought  you  were  boat- 
ing on  Georgian  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wish  I  had  been  on 
occasion.  This  step  is  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  think  will  have  great  significance  for  the 
educational  system  here  too.  But  I  point 
out,  and  I  did  not  emphasize  this  perhaps 
as  much  as  I  should  have  in  my  statement 
before  the  orders  of  the  day.  We  are  de- 
lighted with  the  response  we  have  had  from 
the  profession,  and  particularly  with  respect 
to   the  summer  course  programmes. 

It  is  going  to  require  their  complete  coop- 
eration. It  means  a  doubling  up  for  one 
year  or  two  years  of  the  efforts  of  our 
secondary  personnel  and  it  really  is  some- 
thing of  an  experiment.  I,  for  one,  feel 
satisfied  that  they  will  produce,  but  I  do 
not  minimize  the  inherent  problems  that  we 
are  facing.  But  it  is  like  everything  else, 
you  cannot  postpone  these  things,  if  you 
believe  they  are  right— and  I  think  the  mem- 
bers opposite  share  this— these  decisions  have 
to  be  made  and  one  anticipates  that  through 
cooperation,  they  will  succeed. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  members  opposite 
regarding  the  potential  of  a  faculty  of  edu- 
cation that  is  fully  integrated.  I  would  point 
out  that  we  have  had  some  reservations 
from  some  of  the  college  staff  members,  and 
we  have  not  really  reached  a  point  where  a 
decision  has  to  be  made.  They  are  in  the 
process  of  analyzing  this  and  so  are  we. 
I  think  it  is  something  that  can  be  intelli- 
gently resolved  over  the  next  two-year  or 
three-year    period. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inform 
the  Minister  that  the  select  committee  on 
youth  made  a  recommendation  such  as  you 
are  contemplating  implementing.  However, 
they  go  one  step  further  and  recommend  an 
open  degree  granting  faculty  of  education 
not  later  than  1968. 

May  I  ask  the  Minister  at  this  time- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    That   is   what   you   call 
"instant"   faculty! 

Mr.    Newman:    Yes,    we    have    "instant" 
everything  today.    May  I  ask  the  Minister- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  not  a  very  good  report, 
you  kqow,  on  thinking  it  over— 
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Mr.  Newimtn:  If  the  Minister  has  been 
in  conversation  with  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Windsor  concerning  the  imple- 
menting of  this  programme,  when  does  he 
contemplate  actually  having  the  teachers' 
college  integrated  into  the  University  of 
Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that 
it  was  a  necessity  that  various  people  assume 
some  responsibility  in  that  none  of  us  could 
singly  deal  with  each  institution,  the  Deputy 
Minister  had  discussions  with  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Windsor.  The  discus- 
sions were  very  fruitful  and  it  is  diflScult  to 
put  a  specific  date  on  it  as  it  relates  to  the 
entire  programme.  But  I  think  it  is  one  of 
those  institutions  where  we  can  move  ahead 
somewhat  earher  than  the  others  because  of 
the  existing  facility  in  the  Windsor  area  at 
the  present  time.  I  cannot  give  the  hon, 
member   a  date  this   evening. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  it  would  then  be  be- 
fore   1972   when   the   whole   programme— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think  very 
definitely. 

Mr.  Newman:  What  are  the  plans  for  the 
present  teachers'  college,  then?  Are  there 
any  plans  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman;  there  have 
only  been  very  informal  discussions  with  the 
Windsor  board.  We  feel  quite  optimistic 
that  maximum  use  can  be  made  of  this 
facility  in  the  Windsor  area.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  over-supplied  with  educational 
facilities,  and  we  think  we  can  work  this  out 
without  any  loss  at  all,  as  far  as  the  physical 
structure  is   concerned. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  have  no  specific 
thoughts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  as  yet— informal  dis- 


Mr.  Newman:   Thank  you,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  MiicDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
prolong  this.  I  have  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  this  "historic"  development  as  I  think 
it  can  be  described.  I  am  very  curious,  how- 
ever, to  learn  what  timetable  the  Minister 
has  in  mind  for  complete  integration  of  the 
teacher-training  with  degree-granting.  Is  it 
something  in  terms  of  five  years,  ten  years, 
or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do   not   want   to   be   held   to   this.    I   do   not 


anticipate  I  will  be  here  to  account  for  it, 
certainly  in  this  capacity.  We  are  hopeful 
that  it  could  be  fully  integrated  perhaps  by 
the  early  ]970's.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too 
optimistic  about  it,  but  it  looks  as  though  this 
c.  uld  Le  possible. 

Mr.  J  H.  White  (London  South):  Two 
Liberals  left! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Why  is  it  that  the  Minister 
does  not  anticipate  he  will  be  around  to  see 
it  implemented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  said  in  this  particular 
capacity. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Does  the  Minister  have 
aspirations  in  other  jurisdictions? 

Hen.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  say  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  say  in  this  particular 
capacity. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see.  I  just  wondered, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  perhaps  it  was 
another  announcement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  509  carried? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  have  another  observation 
on  this  vote,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ITon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
you  call  the  Liberals  in? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all 
v.-ry  cm::arnissed  on  the  Liberals'  behalf. 
Th  t  having  been  noted,  may  we  go  on? 

I  perhaps  want  to  throw  this  in,  and  I  hope 
these  observations  will  not  be  considered 
gratuitous  by  the  Minister.  I  wanted  to  make 
them  anyway  regardless  of  the  pattern  that 
teacher-education   takes  hereafter. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  of  that  educa- 
tional apparatus,  if  I  understand  it  at  all,  and 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  it  very  well, 
has  been  the  aspect  of  teacher  training  in  the 
classroom;  the  aspect  of  field  work,  if  I  can 
put  it  that  way.  It  has,  in  that  sense,  been 
an  inadequate  preparation.  I  also  think  the 
whole  course  structure  has  been  inadequate, 
particularly  in  the  behavioural  sciences,  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  course  structure  will  alter 
dramatically  once  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
university  community. 

However,  in  terms  of  direct  involvement 
with  students  and  the  so-called  teacher  prac- 
tice in  the  field,  there  are  two  or  three  things 
that  I  would  like  to  suggest  which  might  be 
of  some  import  as  the  plan  evolves.  First, 
Mr.   Chairman,   I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
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possibility  of  experimental  schools  across  the 
province  of  Ontario,  regionally  located,  de- 
signed and  worked  out  in  association  with 
certain  major  boards,  and  in  large  measure 
supported  by  the  central  Department  of 
Education,  where  teachers  could  be  moved, 
prospective  teachers,  so  that  they  could 
savour  every  conceivable  kind  of  teaching 
environment;  so  that  teachers  could  savour  a 
rural  high  school,  or  a  downtown  urban 
school  for  the  culturally  disadvantaged,  or  a 
school  which  incorporated  all  the  newest 
electronic  devices,  or  a  middle-class  suburban 
lugh  school  in  some  outer  urban  area. 

In  other  words,  the  possibility  for  teachers 
not  to  be  confined,  as  so  many  of  them  are, 
so  limited  in  their  experience,  with  a  very 
given  and  confined  geographic  area.  One  of 
the  great  ironies,  of  course,  of  teacher  prac- 
tice in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  that  the  one 
anachronism  which  remains  which  the  depart- 
ment pays  for  is  the  University  of  Toronto 
school.  Now,  how  much  contact  it  has  with 
the  teaching  profession  as  a  whole,  of  course, 
could  be  under  considerable  argument.  I  am 
given  to  understand  not  very  much,  and  as  I 
say  I  do  not  suffer  the  old  school  tie  problem. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  chosen.  I  can  say  some 
outrageous  things  about  UTS,  I  hope  to  say 
some  outrageous  things  about  OTS  a  little 
later  on,  but  it  is  interesting  that  the  only  so- 
sailed  experimental  school,  the  school  which 
the  department  has  within  its  jurisdiction 
under  its  ken,  is  in  fact  UTS.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  we  might  break  through  a  little  on 
this  front  by  providing  a  tremendous  variety 
of  teaching  establishment  for  the  trainee. 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2:  I  think  there  may  be  some  value  in 
forcibly— and  I  do  not  use  the  word  in  its 
coercive  sense— in  forcibly  uprooting  teachers 
and  putting  them  in  other  jurisdictions.  The 
department  might  conceivably  consider  pay- 
ing for,  if  you  will,  selective  placement  in 
jurisdictions  so  that  again  the  parochial  en- 
vironment of  Ontario  is  breached. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  other  words,  jurisdic- 
tions outside  the  province? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Outside  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  does  not 
mean  transfers  within  the  province  from  one 
type  of  area  to  another? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  No,  I  mean  outside  the  prov- 
ince. In  other  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in 
related  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States 
where    teachers    again    could   break   through 


the  parochial  environment  of  Ontario,  neces- 
sarily parochial  in  their  aspect  or  their  view 
of  education,  and  see  certain  other  trends, 
certain  other  methods,  certain  other  proced- 
ures, certain  other  atmospheres.  And  again 
begin  to  introduce  in  the  teacher  education 
programme  in  Ontario  a  very  real  sense  of 
the  eclectic  and  the  varied. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  this,  too,  would  stimu- 
late the  whole  teacher  education  programme 
greatly  because  one  hears  a  rather  mournful 
and  plaintive  cry  from  teachers  by  and  large 
as  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  actual 
practice  teaching,  if  I  can  reduce  it  to  the 
phrase  by  which  it  is  best  known. 

The  third  thing  that  I  want  to  suggest,  and 
that  we  should  not  run  away  from  it,  is  that 
in  the  teacher  education  programme  itself 
there  should  be  room  between  the  academic 
content  and  the  actual  teacher  application. 
There  should  be  room  for  I  suppose  what 
are  now  called  sensitivity  groups— dare  I  use 
the  word  therapy  groups— but  certainly  the 
possibility  for  small  groups  of  teachers  under 
the  skills  of  a  trained  and  professional  person 
to  involve  themselves  in  some  real  self-intro- 
spection, in  some  real  self-analysis  to  begin 
to  develop  that  degree  of  sensitivity  which 
would  allow  them  to  apply  it  in  the  classroom 
rather  more  effectively. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  one  of  the 
things  that  the  select  committee  on  youth 
was  most  disturbed  about  was  the  teachers' 
own  sense  of  inadequacy  in  sensitively  re- 
sponding to  difficult  situations,  whether  they 
were  behaviour  disorders,  or  discipline  prob- 
lems, or  children  with  various  difficulties,  or 
in  just  the  promotion  of  a  lesson  or  a  subject. 

I  think  this  kind  of  introspection  which  is 
gradually  coming  to  the  allied  disciplines  of 
social  work  and  psychology,  all  the  services 
to  people,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way,  would 
commend  itself  greatly  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  word  "therapy"  is  so  threaten- 
ing to  some  and  conjures  up  such  concern  to 
others  that  I  hesitate  to  use  it.  But  to  be  per- 
fectly honest  that  is  by  and  large  what  I  am 
talking  about— the  possibility  of  groups  of 
teachers  meeting  on  a  regular  weekly  basis 
for  a  pretty  no-holds-barred  analysis  of  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  and  hostilities  and 
aggression  around  their  teaching  experience, 
around  the  students,  around  the  lands  of 
things  to  which  they  will  have  to  adjust  when 
they  enter  the  field. 

Now  those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  just  obser- 
vations that  I  have  come  to  after  having  dis- 
cussed this  problem  with  a  great  many  teach- 
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ers.  They  pale  beside  the  kind  of  thing  which 
the  Minister  has  announced  tonight,  but  I 
think  if  we  are  gradually  to  evolve  a  sophisti- 
cated kind  of  teacher-education  programme, 
they  are  at  least  worthy  of  some  consideration 
in  the  mill  of  the  many  things  you  have  under 
your  purview  at  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  will  be  considered. 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  two  or  three  of  the 
suggestions  the  hon.  member  has  made  re- 
late really  to  the  time  available.  When  the 
course  period  is  extended  from  one  to  two 
years,  eventually  three  years  and  perhaps 
four  years,  some  of  these  things  can  be  done. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  hon.  member  really 
has  any  hesitation  about  using  the  word 
"therapy".  Perhaps  there  are  various  forms 
of  therapy  that  are  helpful,  not  only  in  the 
teaching  profession,  but  perhaps  even  to  pro- 
fessional politicians  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  will  bring  an  occupa- 
tional therapist  into  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Fine! 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  how 
the  internship  plan  has  worked  out  over  the 
past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
get  the  figures. 

The  number  of  participating  boards,  Etobi- 
coke,  Richmond  Hill,  Burlington,  Hamilton, 
Metro  separate,  Toronto  township.  North 
York,  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 

The  number  of  internees  during  the  20- 
day  initial  orientation  period,  some  69;  the 
number  of  internees  during  the  fall  term,  59; 
and  the  number  of  internees  during  January 
to  return  as  of  January  1,  1967,  was  53. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  requires, 
in  spite  of  what  appears  on  the  surface  to 
be  one  way  of  improving  the  teacher  supply, 
some  further  consideration.  There  are  some 
negative  aspects.  There  are  some  positive 
ones.  I  think  perhaps  a  reorganization  of  a 
summer  course,  more  flexibility  involved; 
perhaps  payment  of  practice  teaching  costs 
during  the  September  to  December  term. 
These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
we  are  presently  pursuing.  I  think  one  has 
to  say  that  it  is^  still  too  early  to  finally  deter- 
mine just  how  helpful  this  programme  will 
be.  As  I  say,  on  the  surface  it  looks  like  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem;  but  we  are 
not  sure  yet  with  the  participation  of  the 
number  of  boards  to  date  and  the  difficulties 
we  are  experiencing,  whether  this  will  or  will 


not  be   a  long-term  programme   in  view   of 
what  we  have  announced  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  notice  there  were  quite  a 
few  boards  that  did  not  partake  in  the  plan. 
Was  it  because  they  hesitated  or  did  not  see 
the  merit  in  the  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  really  related,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  number  of  volunteers,  or 
the  number  of  people  who  showed  interest  in 
the  course. 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  the  department  con- 
sidered a  full-year  internship  programme  at 
all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  considered  it, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  the  same  problems 
are  inherent  whether  it  be  a  part-year,  one- 
year  or  even  two-year  programme.  It  is 
really  the  number  of  people  who  show  interest 
in  the  programme.  Really,  it  is  not  any  form 
of  final  solution.  I  think  the  final  solution  is 
as  I  have  enunciated  it  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  Newman:  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
Ontario  teachers'  federation  and  the  OSSTF 
have  actually  suggested  a  full-year  pro- 
gramme on  an  experimental  basis.  Do  you 
plan  on  implementing  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  really  assessing  how  far  we  go 
with  the  internship  programme  right  now. 

Vote  509  agreed  to. 

On  vote  510: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  matters  which  come  under 
this  vote  and  I  have  a  very,  very  small  one 
to  get  out  of  the  way  at  the  beginning,  lest 
I  forget  it.  Some  days  ago  I  approached  the 
Minister  privately,  and  I  wrote  the  head  of 
the  special  schools  and  services  branch  some 
little  time  ago  formally,  asking  about  the 
possibility  of  transportation  for  the  blind  stu- 
dents from  the  school  in  Brantford  to  Toronto 
on  the  weekends.  I  gather  there  are  some  40 
students  involved  and  the  parents  were  having 
considerable  difficulty  having  their  children 
transported  on  the  weekend  and  were  leaving 
it,  in  many  instances,  to  forms  of  transporta- 
tion which  caused  both  the  parents  and  the 
teachers  some  considerable  anxiety  about 
arriving  at  their  destination. 

I  wonder  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
way  for  the  department  to  facilitate  what 
seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  reasonable  request. 
The    parents    have    approached    the    various 
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school  boards  for  bus  transportation.  They 
have  found  that  impossible.  They  have 
approached  commercial  firms  —  they  have 
found  the  price  prohibitive.  They  now  wish 
to  find  out  whether  the  department  can  be 
of  some  help  to  them  and  I  wondered 
whether  I  could  elicit  that  in  the  estimates  at 
this  point  before  the  matter  leaves  my  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
glanced,  I  believe,  yesterday  at  a  draft  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  with  respect  to  this.  The 
director  of  the  branch  has  been  in  touch 
with  a  representative  of  the  parents'  group 
and  with  somebody  from  the  Metro  board. 
There  will  be  further  discussions  to  see  if 
some  possible  programme  can  be  worked  out. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
it  can— in  fact  we  are  in  the  process  of  dis- 
cussing it  to  see  if  there  is  any  possibility.  I 
think,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  there  are 
some  1,000  students  who  are  at  present  in 
the  school  system  of  this  kind  and  whatever 
we  do,  we  think,  should  have  general  applica- 
tion, if  possible,  to  other  students  who  are 
resident  at  the  schools. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  you  are  moderately 
hopeful   that   something   may    come    of   it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I 
have  learned  by  this  time,  sir,  never  to  be 
overoptimistic,  underoptimistic  or  moderately 
hopeful.  I  should  put  it  this  way.  The  depart- 
ment is  more  than  prepared  to  discuss  and 
see  if  a  possible  solution  can  be  found.  I 
do  not  want  to  mislead  the  hon.  member 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  are  actively  content 
with  it;  would  that  be  the  best  way  of  putting 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
the  best  way  of  putting  it  but  I  certainly 
would  say  it  is  one  way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  see.  All  right! 

Mr.  Chairman  let  me  go  on  then  to  another 
aspect  of  the  vote.  The  member  for  Brant,  in 
his  lead-off,  made  some  reference  to  ihe 
facilities  within  the  school  system  being 
provided  for  disadvantaged  children.  I  think 
he  used  tho  term  and  it  is  a  nuich  better 
term  than  "exceptional  children"  generally. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  exceptionality 
which  are  worthy  of  discussion  and  I  imagine 
they  will  all  crop  up  before  the  vote  passes. 

I  want  to  deal  first  with  the  white  paper 
on  services  for  children  with  mental  and 
emotional    disorders    which    the    Minister    of 


Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  filed  early  in  the 
session.  It  has  a  specific  section  given  to  The 
Department  of  Education  as  such,  and  the 
jump-off  for  the  discussion  would  be  an  in- 
teresting analysis  written  in  February  by 
Harold  Greer  for  a  variety  of  papers.  I 
have  the  article  that  was  pubhshed  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  on  Feb.  4  on  the  white 
paper  and  what  it  might  mean.  He  says  as 
follows: 

The  white  paper  said  The  Department 
of  Education  will  continue  to  encourage 
local  school  boards  to  provide  special 
classes  and  specialist  teachers  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children,  but  Dr.  Dy- 
mond's  policy  statement  said  that  such 
facilities  are  not  optional  and  legislation 
will  be  introduced  requiring  that  they 
must  l:e  provided. 

W^hich  was  right?  Which  school  boards  have 
discretion  as  at  present,  or  not?  Dr.  Dymond 

could  not  answer.  In  fact,  he  said  all  questions 
having  to  do  with  other  government  depart- 
ments would  have  to  be  answered  by  vhe 
Ministers  concerned.  I  therefore  put  this 
question  which  Dr.  Dymond  could  not 
i  nswer  to  the  Minister  of  Education  as  indi- 
cated. Are  these  things  to  remain  optional 
or  is  there  some  plan  to  have  them  instituted 
acrcss  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think, 
if  the  hon.  member  reads  carefully  the  exist- 
ing legislation  and  interprets  this  in  a  broad 
way,  he  will  find  that  the  legislation  requires 
the  boards  to  provide  education  for  all 
stu^lents  within  their  charge.  The  member 
and  I  have  had  some  discussions  on  the  advis- 
ability of  or  the  necessity  for,  shall  we  say, 
compulsory  education  for  the  whole  area,  let 
us  say,  of  the  exceptional  child.  Let  us  not 
confine  it  to  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the 
ncurclogically  impaired,  or  perceptually 
handicapped,  but  the  whole  spectrum. 

As  far  as  the  department  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  really  relates  to  the 
num])er  of  qualfied  personnel  that  we  can 
prjvide  for  these  classes.  The  concept,  the 
philosophy  within  the  department,  is  obvi- 
ously to  integrate  these  classes  as  much  as 
p(  ssible  within  the  regular  .school  system. 
From  certain  statements  I  have  read  and 
discussions  I  have  held  with  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  I  think  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that,  for  the  majority  of  these 
students— if  they  can  be  worked  into  the 
regular  school  programme  as  much  as  pos- 
sil  le— this    is    the   best   method   of   approach. 
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I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  compvilsory  legislation 
per  se  is  necessary  really,  will  be  determined 
when  we  have  suflBcient  qualified  personnel 
to  adequately  stafF  the  number  of  classes  that 
will  be  required  as  programmes  are  devel- 
oped, and  understanding  is  accomplished  of 
the  various  methods  and  problems  that  are 
inherent  in  this  whole  area  of  the  exceptional 
student. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to  perhaps 
peruse  existing  legislation  himself  to  see 
whether  really  it  is  not  all-encompassing  at 
the  present  time;  perhaps  the  necessity  for 
compulsion  as  I  say  does  not  really  exist. 
Obviously,  we  have  looked  at  legislation  in 
other  jurisdictions.  It  has  been  treated  in 
(ifferent  manners  elsewhere  and,  as  far  as 
Ontar.o  is  concerned,  our  sole  purpose  be- 
hind this  programme  is  almost  to  get  away 
from  the  question  of  isolating  these  children, 
assrmiing  that  they  are  exceptional  in  that 
sense  of  the  word. 

In  other  words  that  we  treat  them  as  part 
of  the  total  responsibility  of  the  community 
towards  their  education.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  easy  for  me  to  say  this.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  is  as  aware  as  I  am  of  the 
complexities,  the  problems,  the  question  of 
staff  that  are  inherent  in  any  development  of 
this  kind.  I  cannot  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  specific  reference  in  the  Minister  of 
Health's  statement  as  to  compulsory  legisla- 
tion per  se  because  this  is  something  that, 
while  it  has  been  studied,  I  can  say  at  this 
point  there  has  been  no  determination  as  to 
whether  this  is  the  appropriate  way  of  bring- 
ing this  about.  Now  this  is  a  long  answer 
to  what  was  a  relatively  simple  question  but 
it  is  not  an  easy  area  to  explain. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:   I  wonder  if— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the  member 
■  might  just  permit  a  question  for  clarification. 
t         The   Minister  began  his  comment  by  saying 

that    compulsory    legislation    would    not    be 

required— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   May  not  be  required? 

K  Mr.   Nixon:   May  not  be  required  because 

f        his  reading  of  the  legislation  would  indicate 

that  the  school  boards  have  responsibility  for 

all  the  children  within  their  charge.    Is  there 

I        not  an  exception  related  to  the  child's  ability 

to  learn  that  is  included  in  the  statute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  there  is  that  excep- 
i         tion,    Mr.   Chairman.    That   is   in   the   statute 


and  this  may  be  something  we  will  have  to 
consider  when  we  make  some  final  determina- 
tion of  this  problem.  The  statu' e  now  in- 
dicates that  the  school  has  the  obUgation  to 
provide  an  educational  programme,  and  that 
this  apply  to  all  studen!^s  within  the  system. 
Of  course,  the  response  from  the  boards  to 
the  department  has  been  from  time  to  time, 
"Da  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide  classes 
for  the  perceptually  handicapped,"  shall  we 
say,  and  so  on.  We  say  that  it  is  within 
their  total  responsibility  and  we  say  that  of 
course  the  grants  have  been  arranged  so  that 
there  is  incentive  and  very  substantial  en- 
couragement for  them  to  embark  on  this  type 
of  programme. 

If  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  read 
the  grant  regulations— and  I  am  sure  he  has 
—and  if  he  fully  understands  them,  he  might 
explain  some  aspects  of  them  to  me  on  occa- 
sion. I  will  have  legislation  in  the  next  day 
or  so  getting  away  from  the  concept  of  aux- 
iliary education,  sir,  because  it  is  no  longer 
auxiliary,  it  is  part  of  the  total  educational 
programme.  Once  again,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  I  am  saying  that  I  am  not  sure  that 
compulsory  legislation  per  se  is  necessary,  or 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  to  remove  the 
section  in  the  Act;  these  are  technical  details. 

What  we  have  to  develop,  shall  we  say,  is 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  boards  and,  quite  frankly,  we  must 
train  sufficient  personnel  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem.  There  is  no  point  in  sit- 
ting and  standing  here  tonight,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  relating  what  might  be  done  and  all 
the  things  that  are  necessary.  We  must,  of 
course,  have  the  people  who  can  deal  ade- 
quately with  it  and  I  think— and  I  am  sure 
the  members  opposite  do  not  share  this  view 
—we  have  made  substantial  progress;  firstly, 
in  the  area  of  identification  of  the  problem. 
We  are  making  progress  in  the  availability 
of  personnel,  but  we  are  still  a  long  way,  as 
I  think  nearly  every  other  jurisdiction  is, 
from  having  sufficient  numbers  of  people 
within  the  school  system  to  deal  with  this 
very  important  aspect  of  education. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
doubt  there  are  enormous  strides  being  made 
in  identification  and  that  is  why  the  matter 
beccmes  ever  more  compelling.  Once  such 
youngsters  were  identified,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  one  can  do  with  them.  That  is  prob- 
al  ly  why  it  is  so  severely  aggravated. 

I  must  say  that  the  extent  of  the  advance 
which  the  Minister  suggests  is  partly  belied 
by   the   financial   estimates   within   the   white 
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paper.  You  will  recall  that  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  annual  cost  1967-68 
and    subsequent   years,    is    $144,500.     Now, 

with  the  greatest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  white  paper  here  but  will  have  it 
l.ecause  I  am  sure  our  discussions  will  go 
on  further.  As  I  recall  it,  these  are  special 
sums  for  special  services  that  the  department 
will  provide  in  the  form  of  consultants  and 
so  on,  but  the  bulk  of  the  moneys  that  will 
he  made  available  will  be  through  the  gen- 
eral grant  regulations.  That  is  why  the  sum 
that  the  hon.  member  mentioned  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  significant  as  one  would 
anticipate,  Imt  when  you  get  into  the  grant 
regulations— and  1  think  that  rather  generous 
amounts  have  been  made  available  and  they 
vary  under  the  various  areas  of  auxiliary 
education— nonetheless  they  are  quite  gen- 
erous. Over  a  period  of  time  they  will  amount 
to  very  substantial  sums  of  money,  but  they 
do  not  show  in  the  white  paper  itself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Is  it  generous  to  offer 
$2,500  as  an  inducement  for  a  full-time 
psychiatrist  or  a  full-time  psychologist?  Are 
those  considered  to  be  generous  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
total  context  of  the  grant  regulations.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  amounts  per  student  in 
the  classrooms— if  you  have  the  regulations 
there,  and  I  am  just  going  by  memory-are 
probably  double  the  grants  available  for  the 
regular  classroom.  In  other  words,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  student-staff  ratio  probably  will 
be  50  per  cent  of  what  it  would  be  in  the 
regular  classroom  environment.  The  grant 
structure  reflects  this, 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  saying  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  like  every  other  aspect  of 
education,  that  all  the  funds  that  people 
would  like  to  spend  are  necessarily  available, 
1-ut  I  say  that  in  the  general  context  the 
regulations  are  (juite  gencrotis  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine! 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  just  seeking  infor- 
mation. I  do  not  really  know.  It  strikes  me 
that  $2,500  is  roughly  10  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  salary,  if  that  is,  in  fact— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  per  term,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  are  two  terms  per  year  so 
tliat  this  would  amount  to  $5,000, 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  So  you  are  paying,  in  effect, 
20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  if  some- 
one has  an  inducement  to  provide  this  special 
facility. 

The  Minister  said  that  the  figure  of 
$144,500  might  not  have  seemed  as  "signifi- 
cant as  one  would  anticipate",  but  I  thought 
it  was  insignificant;  may  I  telescope  the 
phrase  that  way?  I  was  considerably  con- 
cerned about  it  because  you  merely  have  one 
provincial  consultant  and  these  eight  regional 
education  oflBcers  who  will  be  attached  to  the 
diagnostic  and  assessment  centres  which,  as 
yet,  have  not  materialized  and,  indeed,  may 
never.    I  hope— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  hope  you  do  not  appoint 
the  regional  education  officers  in  any  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  You  may  lose  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ontario,  because  there  are  no  such 
centres, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  find  we 
have  already  advertised  for  them, 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  will  utilize  them  in 
our  regional  offices  until  the  other  centres 
are   established. 

Mr,  S.  Lewis:  Perhaps  you  can  create  the 
plant  that  the  Minister  of  Health  cannot 
bring  himself  to  build. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  moving  ahead, 
Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  seriously  concerns  me, 
and  1  want  to  put  it  to  the  Legislature— and 
the  Minister  of  Education  will  doubtless  rise 
to  defend  his  colleague  and  will  not  agree- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  clarify  this  one  point.  I  do  not  have  the 
grant  regulations  here.  The  $2,500— or  in  two 
terms,  $5,000-is  over  and  above  the  fact  that 
the  psychiatrist  qualifies  for  grant  purposes 
under  the  general  grant  regulations.  Now, 
whatever  the  rate  of  grant  may  be  depends 
on  the  various  boards,  so  that  it  really  is  far 
more  than  the  $5,000, 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  getting  to  sound  almost 
lucrative, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  think  it  sounds  very 
generous. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
psychiatrists  cannot  raise  fee  schedules 
arbitrarily  for  boards  of  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  put  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  Minister,  is  that  one 
of  the  reasons  I  think  education— the  school 
system— has  not  moved  into  this  field  with  the 
accelerated  pace  that  one  would  wish,  is  the 
restraints  placed  upon  it  by  some  of  the 
Minister's  colleagues  and  by  the  views  which 
persist  in  other  government  departments.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  Harold  Greer,  put  it 
rather  better  and  rather  more  succinctly 
than  I  can  on  this  occasion  or  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  I  want  to  quote  him: 

Dr.  Dymond  has  not  changed  his  mind. 
His  conviction  that  the  treatment  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  is  primarily  and 
predominantly  a  medical  problem  runs 
through  the  white  paper  and  policy  state- 
ment like  a  musical  theme.  It  is  this  con- 
viction shared  by  The  Department  of 
Health  and  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
medical  profession  generally  which  has 
brought  the  present  crisis  about  and  which, 
if  it  continues  unabated,  is  not  likely  to 
produce  much  of  a  solution. 

Then  Mr.  Greer  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are 
other  views  contemplated  and  he  says: 

Out  of  this  has  come  an  alternative  tech- 
nique which  relies  largely  on  psychologists, 
teachers,  child  care  workers  and  other  non- 
medical personnel.  It  places  great  emphasis 
on  the  school,  on  residential  environment, 
on  individual  relationships  and  on  flexibility 
in  treating  troubled  children. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Alas,  even  though  this  alternative  has 
been  propounded,  the  strength  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  The  Department  of 
Health  is  such  as  to  prejudice  all  effective 
movement  in  the  alternative  area.  But, 
there  remains,  however.  Education  Minister 
William  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Liberals  in  this  matter  and  at  the 
moment  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
avoiding  controversy. 

I  cannot  imagine  this  Minister  avoiding  con- 
troversy, but  so  it  is  suggested  in  this  article: 
Letting  Dr.  Dymond  have  his  show  and, 
the  Liberals  hope,  biding  his  time— 

"his  time,"  meaning  William  Davis'  time: 
Unlike  the  peppery  and  public  Minister 
of  Health,  Mr.  Davis  is  a  suave,  behind- 
the-scenes  politician. 


You  see,  my  remarks  were  really  very  kindly 
in  comparison: 

When  the  programme  actually  gets  into 
operation.  Dr.  Dymond  may  yet  discover  it 
has  been  pulled  out  from  under  him. 

I  could  ask  the  Minister  categorically,  does  he 
intend  to  pull  the  programme  out  from  under 
the  Minister  of  Health,  but  I  probably  will 
not  get  the  kind  of  answer  I  am  seeking.  Let 
me  say  to  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  the 
conviction  that  I  can  muster,  that  he  should 
not  be  railroaded  by  the  myopia  of  certain  of 
his  colleagues  into  abdicating  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  system. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  only  way  we 
will  solve  this  tremendous  problem  of  excep- 
tional children  is  through  the  school  system. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  select  com- 
mittee on  youth  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
even  residential  treatment  should  be  pro- 
vided within  the  school  system,  and  that  all 
the  centres  presently  regarded  under  The 
Children's  Institutions  Act  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services  as  treat- 
ment centres,  should  be  extracted  from  that 
department  and  brought  within  the  ken  of 
The  Department  of  Education.  That  is  how 
strongly  the  youth  committee  felt,  and  that 
was  a  unanimous  recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
will  achieve  no  major  and  valid  breakthrough 
until  the  Minister  embraces  this  field  to  his 
bosom  with  as  much  effect  and  assertiveness 
as  the  Minister  of  Health  has  pre-empted  the 
field  thus  far.  We  are  creating  more  prob- 
lems than  we  can  possibly  solve  by  allowing 
the  medical  model  to  perpetuate.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  takes  to  get  through  to  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  money; 
it  is  a  question  of  social  philosophy  and  recog- 
nizing that  until  the  school  system  becomes 
the  dominant  element,  we  will  never  have  the 
preventive  features  early  enough  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Minister  wants 
this  kind  of  support.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Minister  feels  about  it,  but  I  suggest  to  him 
that  it  is  true  of  the  white  paper.  The  white 
paper  is  a  health  document  and,  as  such,  it 
sets  this  problem  back  a  decade.  There 
would  be  tremendous  value  if  the  Minister 
could  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  this  Cab- 
inet colleague,  who  would  fall  ever  so  gently 
to  a  more  proper  elevation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  urge  that  upon  him 
and  hope  that  we  can  do  something  about  it. 
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because  when  I  look  through  that  annual  re- 
port—I think  I  recall  the  figure  accurately— 
there  are  something  now  like  55  special 
classes  across  the  province  of  Ontario  for  dis- 
turbed children  and  perceptually  handicapped 
children.  When  one  considers  the  estimates 
of  the  population  involved,  that  is  not  only 
pathetic,  it  is  tragic.  You  cannot  lose  a  gen- 
eration of  children  with  cavalier  feelings.  I 
do  not  suggest  those  are  the  feelings  of  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  510  carried? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  this 
is  carried,  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I 
want  to  mention  to  you. 

When  we  are  talking  about  perceptu- 
ally handicapped  and  emotionally  disturbed 
groups,  I  refer  to  my  remarks  earlier— to  the 
fact  that  there  are  90,000  perceptually  handi- 
capped estimated  and  60,000  emotionally  dis- 
turbed estimated.  These  two  groups,  in  my 
view,  are  very  difficult  to  separate,  except  by 
special  diagnostic  techniques,  because  the  dif- 
ficulties with  perceptually  handicapped  some- 
times leads  to  other  difficulties. 

There  have  been  some  educational  juris- 
dictions in  this  province  which  have  felt  the 
need  to  deal  with  this  problem.  They  have 
introduced  programmes  designed  to  meet  this 
need,  even  before  they  spent  money  on  kin- 
dergartens. Perhaps  there  are  not  too  many  of 
these,  but,  certainly  in  the  areas  away  from 
the  big  centres,  the  teachers  would  go  to  the 
board.  They  would  say,  if  you  want  to  help 
in  the  educational  system,  as  I  face  it,  it 
should  be  to  provide  special  assistance  for 
these  young  people  in  the  classes,  distributed 
probably  through  eight  grades,  at  least  six 
grades,  so  that  they  can  be  given  the  special 
help  they  require.  Often  it  ends  in  their  being 
returned  to  the  regular  system  without  much 
loss  of  time  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  the 
course. 

The  emphasis  on  this  by  some  of  the 
smaller  boards  across  the  province  is  really 
far  greater  than  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
direction  of  the  department  itself.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  detract  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  rural  kindergartens.  We  discussed  this 
last  year  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
over  it  again.  But,  I  often  feel  that  the  im- 
mediacy of  this  as  a  solution  to  many  of  the 
problems  that  face  the  classroom  teacher,  as 
well  as  solving  the  problems  for  the  individual 
children,  the  students,  concerned,  has  not 
been  properly  realized.  The  grant  system  has 
been  referred  to  and  the  fact  that  the  provi- 


sion of  assistance  will  lead  a  school  board  into 
providing  the  facilities  that  otherwise  they 
might  shy  away  from  financially. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  although  some  of 
the  school  boards  are  grasping  this  problem 
far  better  really  than  1  had  thought— and  I 
did  a  bit  of  work  on  this— the  department 
itself  is  not  providing  the  pressure  and  the 
leadership,  even  beyond  the  grant  system,  that 
would  lead  many  more  into  coming  up  with 
this  solution  at  the  local  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  relates  back— and  I  say  that  we  are 
encouraged  too  by  the  reaction  of  many  of 
the  local  boards— but  it  does  relate  back  to 
what  we  feel  is  the  basic  problem.  That  is, 
the  training  of  more  people  who  are  compe- 
tent. When  this  is  accomplished— and  we  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  this,  and  I  think  with 
some  degree  of  success— we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion then  to  exert  far  greater  pressure.  I  do 
not  like  to  use  the  word  "pressure,"  but  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  the  boards  along  to 
accepting  this  as  part  of  their  total  responsi- 
bility. It  is  difficult  to  do  this  if  the  boards 
then  say  to  us,  well,  you  have  not  available, 
or  there  is  not  available  in  the  educational 
system,  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

I  think  really  you  must  solve  this  problem, 
before,  shall  we  say,  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme of  bringing  the  boards  into  this  type 
of  development  can  be  embarked  upon.  We 
really  have  made— I  realize  the  members  op- 
posite do  not  think  that  it  is  moving  as  rapidly 
as  it  should,  but  I  think  I  can  sincerely  state 
that  we  have  made  very  real  progress  in  this 
last  two-year  period.  Progress  with  the  provi- 
sion of  special  classes  for  these  many  young 
people,  where  the  regular  classroom  environ- 
ment, or  regular  programme,  is  not  appro- 
priate. 

I  attended  the  international  convention 
here  for  special  education  some  few  months 
ago,  and,  once  again,  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  of  being  immodest  about  the  system 
here  in  Ontario- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  four  times  you  men- 
tioned it  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  really  it  was  encour- 
aging to  me,  at  least,  to  hear  the  comments, 
the  recognition  of  what  this  province  has 
done  in  the  total  field  of  special  education. 
The  general  recognition  that  Ontario— and  I 
say  this  with  deference— is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field  of  special  education.  This  may 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  members  oppo- 
site, but  perhaps  it  does. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  interrupt?  Did  you 
say  reverence  or  deference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Deference! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  might  be  some 
merit  in  that— I  will  think  about  that. 

It  was  really  very  encouraging— the,  shall 
we  say,  pioneering  that  Ontario  has  done  in 
this  special  field  of  education.  But  Mr.  Chair- 
man, without  labouring  it,  there  are  still  many 
problems  to  be  resolved,  but  I  think  we  are 
in  the  process  of  resolving  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  availability  of  specially 
trained  staff  is  obviously  significant,  but  I 
would  tell  the  Minister  when  he  gets  down  to 
the  level  of  the  township  school  board,  the 
very  thought  of  implementing  something, 
even  with  enticement  of  special  grants— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  always  sufficient. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —is  simply  beyond  what  they 
are  prepared  to  take  on.  The  pressures  at  the 
local  level  for  holding  the  line  in  education 
costs  are  simply  tremendous.  The  Minister 
is  as  aware  of  these,  even  as  the  voters  are 
aware  of  them,  and  this  is  something  that 
really  he  is  going  to  have  to  take  a  firm 
step  on. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  permissible  for  him  to 
go  into  these  areas,  even  when  the  staff  is 
available,  and  say  you  must  do  thus  and  so, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  This  is 
surely  what  we  in  this  Legislature  would 
emphasize— that  additional  responsibility,  fi- 
nancially, at  the  local  level,  is  what  is  going 
to  keep  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  boards 
away  from  even  a  consideration  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sir,  can  I  just  project 
my  thinking  here  and  the  plans  of  the 
department,  to  a  degree?  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  this  has  not  been  finalized,  but  we  are 
studying  a  form  of  model  now  whereby, 
rather  than  relying  on  the  individual  township 
area  boards,  we  can  develop  a  programme 
that  will  encompass  perhaps  several  township 
area  boards  on  a  regional  basis  for  this  special 
education,  this  special  service.  We  can  bring 
several  township  areas  together,  whether  in 
fact  they  have  joined  for  other  purposes  or 
not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  you  pay  for  it  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  This  decision  as  to 
who  pays  what  percentage  of  the  cost,  Mr. 
Chairman,   has   not  been    determined   at   all, 


but  the  model,  or  the  example,  or  shall  we 
say,  the  general  proposal,  is  under  serious 
study  now  within  the  department.  We  think 
this  is  one  way  we  can  bring  this  form  of 
special  education  into  physical  being  in  some 
of  the  rural  areas. 

It  is  rather  an  exciting  concept  and  we 
think  probably  it  will  be  able  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  this 
has  not  been  finalized.  There  are  many  loose 
ends  yet  to  tie  up.  But  this  is  the  approach 
that  the  department  is  presently  taking. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  16,000  crippled  stu- 
dents—oh, I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before 
we  leave  this  particular  area— before  the 
member  moves  into  that  one— perhaps  I  just 
might  say  to  the  Minister  that  the  reason  one 
continues  to  press  it,  perhaps  beyond  the 
point  where  the  Minister's  tolerance  allows,  is 
because  we— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  like  to  think  I  am  very 
tolerant. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  seems  to  be  a  very  illusive 
kind  of  proposition— we  never  get  anywhere. 

I  was  most  interested  to  note  at  the  recent 
conference  of  children's  aid  societies  in  On- 
tario, Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  panel  which 
they  subjected  to  inquisition,  representing  all 
the  government  departments,  including  The 
Department  of  Education.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  wish  to  be  immodest,  I  say  this 
with  all  deference— but  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  professionals  amongst  the  children's 
aid  societies  came  away  as  frustrated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  in  this  Legislature  in 
their  eflFort  to  adduce  from  the  representatives 
of  government  departments  exactly  what  the 
situation  was  and  where  we  were  headed.  It 
does  one's  heart  good  to  know  that  there  are 
so  many  other  eminent  authorities  in  the  field 
who  agree  and  who  can  come  to  the  same 
general  consensus. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  frustrated  from 
time  to  time  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  is  simply— I  am  trying 
to  savour  the  style  a  little,  I  do  not  really  find 
it  congenial,  but  it  is  interesting,  it  has  a  lilt 
of  its  own.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  why  we  keep  hammering  away  at  it,  be- 
cause we  are  not  really  breaking  through. 
We  are  achieving  certain  limited  objectives, 
but  the  problem  is  running  far  ahead  of  the 
objectives  we  are  achieving. 
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Could  I  ask  the  Minister  one  simple  ques- 
tion? What  are  the  training  programmes? 
What  are  the  programmes  to  which  he  refers 
and  what  are  the  numbers  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Actually,  Mr,  Chairman, 
the  numbers  would  be  related  back  to  the 
teacher  education  branch.  I  will  get  them  for 
the  member.  But  we  are  developing  within 
the  teachers'  colleges  special  courses  relating 
to,  shall  we  say,  identification  in  dealing  with 
emotionally  disturbed.  Then  we  have  the 
summer  courses  that  cover  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  special  education.  I  will  endeavour 
to  get  a  list  of  them  and  the  numbers  for  the 
hon.  member.  This  will  take  perhaps  an  hour 
or  so  tomorrow,  but  I  will  have  this  avail- 
able for  him  on  Monday. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  just  two  things  that 
I  would  like  to  raise  further  in  this  vote.  One 
deals  with  the  special  education  for  crippled 
children.  I  understand  there  are  16,000  stu- 
dents in  the  province  who  could  benefit  from 
some  of  these  special  facilities.  Not  many 
centres  have  them  but  Metropolitan  Toronto 
does  have,  sponsored  by  the  public  school 
board.  It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the 
young  person  who  needs  these  facilities  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a  family  that  pays  separate 
school  taxes  there  is  some  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  registered  in  the  school 
for  crippled  children  that  is  sponsored  by 
the  public  school  board.  Does  the  Minister 
know  anything  about  this  or  is  this  a  problem 
that  has  been  solved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  trying  to  look  back  or  recall;  I 
do  not  recall  this  having  been  raised.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  take  a  look  into  it.  Is  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  suggesting  that  those 
children  who  might  be  children  of  separate 
school  supporters  have  difficulty- 
Mr.  Nixon:  In  having  ready  access  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  take  a  look  at  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Even  though  we  may  have 
passed  this  vote,  I  will  have  some  thoughts  or 
observations  for  the  hon.  member  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  other  thing— I  was  just  a  bit 
shocked  when  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  raised  the  matter  pertaining  to  the 
school  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  only  provincial 
institution  that  is  even  close  to  my  constitu- 
ency, or  in  Brantford.  I  believe  it  was  built 
in  1902,  before  the  30-year- 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  opening  of  the  addition  to  the 
new  school  for  the  deaf  in  Milton  just  a  few 
days  ago.  If  memory  serves  me  correctly  I 
related  some  of  the  background  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  in  Brantford,  and  I  believe  it 
dates  back  to  1871;  it  was  almost  Confedera- 
tion year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  the  last  time  provincial 
money  ever  went  in  there  to  build  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
may  be  expending  some  funds  on  the  Brant- 
ford school. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right.  This  is  a  little  aside 
but  it  is  one  provincial  institution  that  is,  at 
least,  close  to  my  constituency,  although  not 
in  it.  As  I  say  I  was  a  little  shocked  when 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  raised  this 
problem  associated  with   the  students  there. 

I  would  like  some  information  from  the 
Minister  as  to  how  the  expansion  of  the 
school  is  envisaged  in  the  next  few  years. 
They  have  just  completed  a  residence  there 
—I  understand  that  is  an  excellent  one  indeed 
—but  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  what 
these  young  people  who  come  from  all  over 
Canada  are  capable  of,  especially  in  the  arts 
and  the  musical  arts  in  particular.  I  just 
wonder  what  plan  the  government  may  have 
to  improve  the  opportunities  for  the  young 
people  who  are  blind  and  who  are  having 
their  education  at  that  very  excellent  school. 

For  example,  in  their  craft  shop  they  spe- 
cialize in  a  type  of  weaving  and  piano  tuning. 
Beyond  that,  other  than  general  academic 
pursuits,  it  seems  there  is  very  little  going  on. 
I  noted,  of  course,  the  students  are  terribly 
limited  in  the  avenues  that  are  open  to  them, 
but  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  new  pro- 
grammes or  plans  at  the  government  level. 
The  staff  there  is,  of  course,  dedicated  and 
expanding  but  I  am  very  interested  to  know 
just  what  plans  the  department  has  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
must  say  that  I  can  only  wish  that  all  the 
departmental  schools  were  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's riding  because  then  of  course  they  would 
all  be  very  excellent.  If  he  can  use  this 
term- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  did  not  use  that  term.  No,  I 
want  to  know  how  the  Minister  is  going  to 
improve  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  member  did 
use  the  term,  "it  was  a  very  excellent  school" 
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if  memory  serves  me  correctly;  and  of  course 
r  agreed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  you  cannot  look 
forward  forever,  but  we  feel  that  probably  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  Brantford  will  remain 
the  only  school  for  the  blind  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  percentage  or  the  numbers  are 
really  not  growing  as  rapidly  as,  say,  the 
number  of  deaf  youngsters,  so  that  this  will 
be  the  main  school  for  the  bhnd,  we  feel,  for 
some  years  to  come. 

As  far  as  physical  development,  we  are 
contemplating  further  dormitory  accommoda- 
tion. We  are  considering,  actually,  new  ad- 
ministration buildings  and  the  main  plant 
itself  will  be  renovated  because  we  think  this, 
probably  for  many  years  to  come,  will  be  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  serving  the  young 
people  of  the  province. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  get  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber any  plans  that  may  be  projected  with 
respect  to  alteration  in  curriculum.  There 
will  be  a  swimming  pool,  we  believe,  intro- 
duced into  it,  which  will  help  with  the  physi- 
cal part  of  the  programme.  I  do  not  want  to 
drag  this  out  but  when  I  was  at  the  opening 
for  the  school  for  the  deaf  the  other  day  in 
Milton,  really,  it  was  quite  encouraging.  They 
brought  a  choir  from  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Brantford.  These  40  or  50  young  people 
with  limited  or  no  sight,  were  singing  in  a 
manner  that  really  was  most  excellent;  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  term  "excellent"  when 
it  applies  to  the  young  people  in  the  various 
groups  within  the  school  system;  without  any 
conductor,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
audience  or  recognition  of  the  audience  in 
front  of  them.  It  really  was  very  encourag- 
ing to  me  at  least  to  see  the  way  these  young 
people  were  able  to  participate  in  this  type 
of  programme. 

I  was  interested,  also,  in  the  young  people 
from  the  school  for  the  deaf— which  was  being 
opened— put  on  a  tap  dance  display  which  on 
the  surface  might  not  appear  to  be  too  signi- 
ficant; but  when  you  recognize  that  once 
again  40  or  50  youngsters  were  able  to  main- 
tain a  real  sense  oiF  rhythm,  without  being 
able  to  hear  the  music  that  was  being  played 
to  assist  them  to  perform,  it  was  really  a  very 
excellent  demonstration.  They  had  some 
sense,  I  gather,  through  the  reverberations  or 
the  vibrations  through  the  floor,  they  had 
some  reaction,  of  course,  from  their  own 
rhythm  with  their  feet,  but,  really,  to  see  how 
they  were  able  to  handle  themselves  without 
any  real  sense  of  hearing  was  very  hearten- 
ing.   I  think  that  while  the  investment  on  a 


per  student  basis  would,  in  many  areas,  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  might  be  justified,  all 
you  have  to  do— and  I  urge  the  members  op- 
posite, perhaps  you  have  not  had  the  time, 
perhaps  some  of  you  have  been  there— is  to 
visit  some  of  these  provincial  facilities.  I  say 
for  the  school  for  the  deaf— and  it  applies  to 
the  blind— I  question  whether  you  will  find 
better  educational  facilities  of  their  kind  any- 
where on  this  continent. 

Certainly  the  new  facilities  for  the  school 
for  the  deaf  in  Milton  would  compare  favour- 
ably, I  think,  with  any  you  would  find  on  this 
continent.  I  think  it  is  really  a  tribute  to  the 
people  of  the  province  that  they  are  prepared 
to  invest  in  this  type  of  development. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  on  that  very  high  note,  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  comment  on 
some  of  the  objections  that  were  raised  in  the 
Belleville  area  concerning  the  physical  edu- 
cation building,  I  believe,  that  they  said  they 
had  to  vacate  in  a  high  wind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
under    consideration.     It    is    like    everything 
else- 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  not  the  best  on  the  con- 
tinent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  not,  sir.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  dates  back  to  the  post-war  days. 
I  think  the  physical  education  facility  that  I 
have  visited— I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  saw 
it  himself  on  his  trip  to  Belleville  to  a  certain 
nominating  convention  a  few  weeks  ago,  prob- 
ably passed  by- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  recall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  recall  certain  informa- 
tion being  asked  by  the  hon.  leader's  officer 
so  that  this  could  be  useful  at  the  nomination 
meeting  in  Belleville. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now  I  know  why  the  Minister 
has  such  a  big  staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  know  from  time  to 
time  what  is  happening  and  I  encourage  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Any  information  we  can  give 
to  the  members  opposite  we  will  pass  along. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  Minister  going  to 
do  about  the  Belleville  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  York 
South  the  other  day  had  lunch  with  a  gentle- 
man who  is  endeavouring  to  develop  the 
French  programme  in  the  department— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister's  spies  really 
keep  him  informed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  encour- 
age this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  get  all  the  Minister's  secret 
reports?    Has  he  figured  that  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Perhaps  we  give  them  to 
him;   who  knows? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  did  I  spend  last  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  his  wife. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  hon.  member  spent  it  with  his  wife  and 
the  new  addition  to  the  family.  I  meant  at  the 
beginning  of  these  estimates  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  member  on  further  complicating  the 
numbers  problem  in  the  school  system.  I 
forget  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked 


Mr.  Nixon:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  building  at  Belleville? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  going  to  build  a 
new  one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  going  to  build  a  new 
one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  going  to  build  a 
new  one,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  in  the 
planning  stage.  It  is  a  question  of  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  but  a  new  facility  for  physical 
education  will  be  made  available  to  the  school 
for  the  deaf  in  Belleville. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  510  carried? 
The   member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
classes  for  exceptional  children  conducted  in 
the  city  of  Windsor  by  the  public  school 
board.  The  separate  school  board  do  not  have 
such  classes  for  their  youngsters.  Would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  combine  both  boards  of 
education  in  projects  such  as  that?  Should 
the  department  not  consider  that,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  boards  that  they  get  together  so 
that  the  students  in  both  the  separate  school 
and  public  school  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
I  am  going  from  memory,  but  I  think  the 
legislation  that  was  introduced  and  approved 


by  the  House  last  year  provided  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  special  education— or  auxiliary  edu- 
cation as  the  legislation  is  presently  drafted— 
by  a  public  school  board  from  a  separate 
school  board  or  vice  versa,  I  think.  I  will 
check  into  this  carefully  so  that  I  can  inform 
the  hon.  member,  but  I  believe  the  machinery 
is  presently  available  for  the  boards  to  do 
just  what  the  hon.  member  suggests  might 
be  done. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  member 
from  this  department,  a  Mr.  Paul  Wriggles- 
worth,  apparently  came  down  to  the  commun- 
ity and  asked  them  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  a  special  class. 
Why  bother  to  investigate  possibilities?  Why 
not  actually  get  into  the  programme  with  the 
public  school  board  first  and  then,  if  you  have 
more  than  enough  students,  get  into  your 
special  programme  for  your  own  division? 
We  could  certainly  practise  the  spirit  of  ecu- 
menism this  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  no  hesitation, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  there  are  grants  made  available  for  even- 
ing recreation  programmes   in  communities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  are  now  getting  into  the  vote  on 
community  programmes. 

There  are  grants  made  available  to  pro- 
grammes of  recreation— recognized  pro- 
grammes within  the  communities.  I  can  get 
the  specific  grant  regulation  if  the  hon. 
member  would  like,  but  I  am  sure  the  total 
moneys  available  can  be  utilized  for  adult 
recreation  programmes,  or  what  have  you.  In 
other  words,  it  is  on  a  formula  basis,  whereby 
moneys  are  available  to  areas  where  there 
are  recognized  recreation  commissions.  How 
to  utilize  it— this  is  their  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  communities 
may  hesitate  implementing  recreation  pro- 
grammes in  the  evening,  because  the  cost  of 
education  is  high  enough  as  it  is  and  the 
grant  structure  is  not  satisfactory  to  accom- 
modate them.  They  find  that  if  they  are 
going  to  implement  any  type  of  evening 
recreation  programme  for  the  youngsters,  it 
gets  beyond  their  budget  and  this  is  one  of 
the  first  things  that  is  cut  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  not 
a  case— and  I  am  not  defending  here  the 
regulations  of  the  department— but  surely  this 
is  a  situation  where  some  community  interest 
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can  prevail  in  the  provision  of  recreational 
opportunities  of  young  people,  or  adults,  out 
of  school  hours?  Surely  this  is  one  place 
where  the  community  can  participate  if  there 
is  a  genuine  interest?  The  community  is 
obviously  the  prime  beneficiary. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member, 
knowing  his  interest  in  recreation,  athletics 
and  so  on,  that  he  might  provide  some  of  the 
leadership  that  is  necessary  if  he  feels  this  is 
necessary  in  the  Windsor  area  to  facilitate  a 
better  community  programme. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  Windsor  area  because  the 
Windsor  area  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  assumed  you  were. 

Mr.  Newman:  One  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee  on  youth  is  that  pro- 
vincial assistance  be  given  to  encourage  the 
use  of  school  facilities  by  community  recrea- 
tion groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  do  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  I  said,  that  recommendation  of  the 
report  is  something  that  we  support  here.  We 
say  to  the  boards— and  I  indicated  this  in  my 
preliminary  remarks  for  the  estimates— we 
encourage  the  boards  to  make  facihties  avail- 
able to  the  community. 

That  does  not  relate  just  to  finances,  as  I 
read  the  recommendation— of  course,  I  am 
subject  to  correction.  I  think  it  is  the 
utilization  of  the  physical  facility  by  the  com- 
munity for  recreational  purposes.  We  encour- 
age the  boards  to  do  just  this  and  in  most 
areas  they  do. 

As  I  say,  I  may  have  misread  the  report, 
but  I  think  this  is  what  the  committee  had 
in  mind— community  use  for  recreational  and 
other  purposes  of  the  physical  school  plant. 
We  very  strongly  support  this  concept. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  still  is 
not  the  financial  stimulation  on  the  part  of 
your  department  to  encourage  the  full  use  of 
school  facilities  after  school  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  I  question  whether  stimulation  by 
payments  of  money  to  encourage  groups  to 
use  a  physical  plant  really  is  the  solution. 
Surely  there  must  be  enough  community 
interest,  sir,  to  move  in  and  pay  the  five  or 
ten  dollars,  whatever  is  necessary,  to  pay 
the  custodial  costs  of  the  building?  Surely  the 
programme  is  worth  this  type  of  investment 
by  whatever  group  may  be  concerned? 

Mr.  Newman:  Money  helps. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  know,  but  surely 
there  must  be  a  little  community  interest  as 
well? 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  regarding  item  5  on 
vote  510— the  cost  of  education  of  French 
speaking  deaf  and  blind  children  in  attend- 
ance at  institutions  outside  of  Ontario.  Now, 
perhaps,  the  Minister  could  tell  me  how  many 
students  do  attend  classes  outside  of  Ontario 
and,  possibly,  as  a  second  question,  he  might 
tell  me  what  facilities  there  are  at  the  school 
at  Brantford  for  the  education  of  children 
who  come  from  bilingual  separate  schools. 

I  think  there  is  a  problem  there,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  some  explana- 
tion from  the  Minister  regarding  what  is  done 
at  Belleville  for  the  bilingual  students. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously 
this  vote  is  here  to  make  provision  for  bi- 
lingual students,  or  students  who  come  from 
families  of  French  speaking  background. 

I  believe  there  are  two  blind  children  at 
the  school  in  Montreal.  There  are  some  17 
deaf  children  in  Montreal— I  believe  this  is 
where  the  school  is  situated.  The  total  cost 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  $42,000. 
We  are  paying  the  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  facilities  per  se 
for  basically  bilingual,  or  French  speaking, 
youngsters  in  Brantford  or  Belleville  or 
Milton,  because  of  the  numbers  involved. 
This  is  why  we  make  funds  available  to  these 
children— to  receive  an  education  where  there 
is  this  type  of  facility,  which  happens  to  be 
in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman— I  do  not 
recall  the  exact  figures— but  we  supply  similar 
educational  services  here,  at  our  schools  for 
the  deaf— I  am  not  sure  how  many  in  the 
school  for  the  blind— for  children  outside  our 
own  province.  We  have  a  number  of  students 
from  outside  Ontario  who  utilize  our  system. 
We  are  paid  some  form  of  fee  and  we  are, 
quite  frankly,  delighted  to  have  them  here 
within  our  province. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  make 
a  few  comments  on  this  problem.  1  was 
travelling  home  a  few  days  before  Easter  and 
I  was  travelling  with  several  French  speak- 
ing students  who  were  attending  the  school 
at  Brantford.  The  majority  of  them  were 
telling  me  that  they  were  having  difiBculty 
in  following  the  course. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but 
would  those  students  have  the  facility  to  go 
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to  Quebec  to  receive  their  education  if  they 
asked  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
parents  of  these  young  people  wished  them 
to  be  educated,  shall  we  say,  almost  com- 
pletely in  the  French  language,  then  we  make 
provision  for  them  to  go  to  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  student  who  has  come 
from  Quebec  to  the  school  at  Brantford,  so 
that  she  may  get  the  greater  facility  with  the 
English  language.  I  would  say  also  that, 
during  a  recent  community  programme  in 
celebration  of  our  Centennial,  one  of  the 
French  students  from  the  school  for  the 
blind,  representing  this  part  of  our  cultural 
background,  provided  musical  entertainment 
of  excellence. 

There  is  just  one  other  question  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  at  this  point,  if  I  may.  The 
community  programmes  themselves,  I  believe, 
should  be  offered  and  encouraged  for  the 
Indians  on  reservations  and  those  off  reserva- 
tions who  are  gathering  in  the  large  urban 
centres.  Can  the  Minister  now  assure  us  that 
these  are  available  to  all  of  the  reserves  and 
Indian  groups  that  wish  to  make  use  of  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make 
sure  of  my  statement.  I  will  give  you  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  position,  that  is,  the  bulk 
of  the  reservations  now  have  the  service 
available.  There  may  be  one  or  two  that  do 
not.  I  will  find  out  the  specific  information 
in  that  the  director— I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  has  arrived  or  not.  I  was  not  sure  whether 
he  was  able  to  be  here— but  the  bulk  of  them 
are  now  covered. 

Vote  510  agreed  to. 

On  vote  511: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  colleges  of 

applied  arts  and  technology- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Chairman,    may    I 

ask— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sorry,  am  I  on  the  wrong 


Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  you  are  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  wrong  one.  I  am  puzzled  my- 
self. 

Do  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology come  under  the  later  vote  or  do  they 
come  here?    There  is  a  vote  520  which  has 


two  items:  Grants  to  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology,  and  the  Ontario  council  of 
regents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my 
standpoint,  they  could  be  discussed  under 
this  vote.  Because  of  the  time  factor,  it  was 
necessary  to  list  the  existing  vocational  centres 
and  institutes  of  technology  in  this  form. 

In  next  year's  estimates  I  would  think  they 
will  all  be  probably  in  the  form  of  vote  520. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this, 
so  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can 
discuss  it  either  under  this  vote,  or  under 
vote  520.    It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  appears  to  be  mostly 
information  under  this  vote.    If  it  is  the  wish 

of  the  members  we  could  take  the  two  votes 
together  at  this  time,  votes  511  and  520. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister,  I  am  sure,  would 
not  be  looking  forward  to  my  repetition  of 
the  comments  that  I  made  in  my  introductory 
remarks,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  him  some 
specific  questions  pertaining  to  the  financing 
of  the  work  of  these  technical  schools  as  they 
are  listed  in  this  first  vote,  or  community 
colleges  as  they  are  listed  in  the  later  vote. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  not  really  a  per- 
ceivable difference  in  these  two  designations. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  government  of 
Canada  has  embarked  on  a  programme 
whereby  they  will  pay  the  costs  of  that  type 
of  training  that  may  be  designated,  manpower 
training.  It  must  be  more  difficult  to  separate 
these  areas  of  training,  if  they  are  going  to 
be  hidden  away  in  a  new  institution  that  is 
called  a  college,  than  if  they  are  simply 
technical  schools,  as  they  are  in  this  first 
vote. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  provide  us 
with  the  extent  to  which  his  conversations 
and  negotiations  with  Ottawa  have  carried 
him  in  the  division  of  the  financing  respon- 
sibility? As  I  see  it,  we  should  be  able  to 
hit  the  federal  government  for  about  95  per 
cent  of  what  you  are  suggesting  we  do  under 
this  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish 
that  that  were  the  case.  I  think  I  am  right 
in  this,  in  saying  that  the  bulk  of  the  esti- 
mates under  votes  511  and  520,  will  be 
eligible,  at  least  the  total  expenditure;  the 
federal  interest  will  be  on  the  basis  of  roughly 
50  per  cent. 

I  probably  am  not  going  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  manpower  as  well  as  I  should, 
partially  because  we  are  not  really  completely 
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familiar  with  all  the  regulations  and  all  the 
policies  of  the  federal  Department  of  Man- 
power at  this  stage.  Their  contribution,  which 
could  be  up  to  90  or  100  per  cent,  relates  to 
trainee  allowances  which  really  do  not  show 
in  this  part  of  the  programme  and  to  that  area 
that  was  referred  to  before  the  termination  of 
the  agreement  as  programme  five— that  is  the 
retraining  of  the  unemployed.  This,  of  course, 
is  where  we  are  having  the  present  dis- 
cussion with  Ottawa,  as  to  what  constitutes 
unemployed,  whether  they  should  be  the  one 
or  the  three  year  gap.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say, 
and  I  hope  I  am  being  fairly  objective  in  this, 
that  the  position  has  not  been  completely 
clarified  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  situation  as  it  exists.  I 
do  not  want  to  labour  this  point;  but  I  did 
make  it  at  the  time  of  the  conference;  I  have 
made  it  since.  I  really  cannot  accept  this 
philosophy,  and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
federal-provincial  debate  here  tonight,  but 
I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  philosophy 
that  one  can  separate  training  from  educa- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  training— however  you  wish 
to  define  this  word— in  the  total  philosophy  of 
education  in  the  year  1967,  surely  is  part  of 
one's  educational  experience.  This  is  why  1 
have  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  approach 
taken  by  the  federal  government,  where  they 
say  that  education  is  basically  a  provincial 
responsibility,  so  we  are  moving  out  of  the 
agreement  entirely.  I  want  this  clearly  under- 
stood—they are  not  participating  in  a  shared- 
cost  programme  by  any  means  now,  for 
technical,  vocational  or  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  say  we  can  provide  manpower  training 
because  this  happens  to  be  in  the  field,  shall 
we  say,  of  manpower  availability.  If  this  is 
the  rationale  they  use,  I  just  cannot  reconcile 
it  in  my  own  mind. 

Perhaps  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  can. 
I  really  doubt  that  he  can,  because  I  think  it 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  a  total  educa- 
tional programme.  However,  that  does  not 
answer  his  question. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  sums  here  relate  to  the  area  where  one 
can  consider  it  as  post-secondary.  On  the 
basis  of  a  fiscal  transfer,  50  per  cent  of  our 
post-secondary  costs  will  be  funnelled  through 
to  the  provincial  jurisdictions,  using  this  as 
the  formula.  I  want  it  clearly  understood,  it 
is  a  fiscal  transfer;  it  is  not  a  sharing  of  the 
programme.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
arrangement  that  existed  up  until  March  31 


this  year.    Does  this  help  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  much;  it  seems  to  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  point  out  this; 
because  this  has  not  been  clearly  understood, 
that  the  50  per  cent  of  costs,  or  the  formula 
that  we  are  using,  relates  only  to  operating 
expenditures.  All  the  capital  costs  of  the 
technical-vocational  programmes  in  the  high 
schools,  the  capital  costs  of  the  college  pro- 
gramme, and,  of  course,  the  capital  cost  of 
our  universities  must  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  province.  They  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  grants,  or  assistance,  from  the 
federal  level  of  government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  difiBculty  that  the  Minister 
has  in  appreciating  the  philosophical  approach 
of  the  federal  government  is  interesting,  but 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  in  this  province  if  he  were  to, 
at  least,  attempt  to  sell  many  of  the  pro- 
grammes that  are  listed  here  as  manpower 
programmes. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  does  administer  a 
group  of  programmes  that  I  understand  are 
going  to  be  financed  federally,  almost  com- 
pletely, even  though  they  appear  in  these 
estimates.  There  will  be  a  transfer  payment 
of  the  type  that  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
the  sharing  of  the  costs.  I  do  not  differentiate 
those  as  clearly  as  the  Minister  obviously 
does,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  training  people  as  mining  tech- 
nologists, and  in  any  institute  of  technology, 
this  is  an  area  of  manpower  training  which 
we  should  be  able  to  sell  as  a  federal  pro- 
gramme. Have  you  tried?  Have  they  turned 
you  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
never  know  how  hard  we  have  tried. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  know,  but  if  you  go  down 
there  and  say:  "Now  I  just  do  not  appreciate 
your  philosophy  and  you  people  are  not 
thinking  this  through",  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  possibly  refuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  regulations  are  clear  from  this 
standpoint.  If  a  student  moves  from  high 
school  into  some  recognized  form  of  post- 
secondary  facility,  such  as  the  institutes  of 
technology,  the  vocational  centres,  or  what 
will  eventually  be  the  complete  or  the  com- 
prehensive college  programme,  or  to  the 
universities,  is  not  recognized  as  having  man- 
power training.  This  is  education,  a  pro- 
vincial responsibility,  both  in  the  areas  of 
curriculum  and  of  finance. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  And  you  agree  on  this?  I  mean 
there  is  no  disagreement  with  the  federal 
government  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  to 
this  extent,  that  this  is  an  educational  pro- 
gramme. I  think  the  government  of  this 
province— and  the  Prime  Minister  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong— took  the  position  that  the 
dollars  that  were  made  available  were  far 
from  adequate.  I  say  this,  and  I  think  I  can 
prove  this  statistically  although  certain  federal 
Ministers  have  tended  to  disagree,  that  on  the 
total  package  that  was  offered  by  the  federal 
government  last  October— the  Ontario  educa- 
tional programme  and  manpower  programme 
—we  are  receiving  fewer  dollars  in  total  than 
we  could  reasonably  have  anticipated  to  have 
received  under  the  then  existing  programmes. 
Indications  of  what  further  support  might  be 
coming,  shall  we  say,  at  the  university  level 
—and  I  really  do  not  care  how  they  calculate 
the  figures  when  you  look  into  the  area  of 
capital  costs  and  high  schools  alone— means 
$200  million  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  prov- 
ince over  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  to 
make  up  for  what  was  lost  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  agreement. 

In  fairness,  I  have  to  say  that  the  agree- 
ment did  not  contain  a  clause  that  this  is 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  province,  I 
also  say  that  until  we  arrived  there  on  the 
Sunday  night  prior  to  the  conference,  we 
had  no  indication,  formal  or  otherwise,  that 
this  agreement  was  to  be  terminated.  I  do 
not  want  to  labour  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it 
left  this  province  in  a  very  difficult  position 
with  respect  to  planning,  let  alone  finance. 
We  had  high  schools  actually  under  con- 
struction; we  had  high  schools  that  had  been 
approved  or  were  in  the  process  of  being 
approved,  with  what  we  thought  was  an 
understanding  that  these  would  be  financed 
partially  under  the  agreement.  We  had  to 
icconsider  and  to  recalculate  our  whole  pro- 
gramme which  involved  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work,  both  with  respect  to  the  secondary 
financial  situation  and  to  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology.  I  think,  in  fair- 
ness, Mr.  Chairman,  we  anticipated— because 
the  federal  government  knew  of  our  plans 
for  the  community  colleges— that  these  would 
t  e  sha'Cv-i  custs;  they  would  not  l)c  periiaps 
the  full  50  per  cent  because  some  of  the 
courses  would  relate  specifically  to  academic 
areas  and  we  did  not  anticipate  receiving 
this  portion  because  it  did  not  relate  directly 
to  technical  vocational  education.  But  we 
expected  a  portion  of  the  capital  costs  which 
now  is  not  available. 


Our  federal  friends  will  argue  that  because 
they  are  paying  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
operating  right  across— or  the  equivalent  of— 
full  secondary  education,  there  are  further 
dollars,  but  they  just  do  not  balance  out.  I 
am  no  mathematician,  but  I  think  I  can 
fairly  state  to  the  House  that  we  will  receive 
fewer  dollars  than  we  could  reasonably  have 
anticipated  receiving  under  the  old  formula 
and  existing  policies  and  agreements  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  province. 

Mr,  Nixon:  In  the  estimates  that  are  before 
us,  can  we  reasonably  assume,  then,  that  one 
half  of  these  costs,  other  than  capital  costs, 
will  be  met  at  the  federal  level,  or  are  these 

estimates  of  our  share? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
the  total  costs.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  we  will  use  all  the 
ingenuity  and  all  the  creative  capacities  that 
the  school  system  of  this  province  allotted  to 
the  officials,  and  to  the  Minister,  to  present 
to  the  federal  government  just  as  many 
eligible  situations  for  recovery  as  we  possibly 
can. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  federal  government 
to  arrange  a  fiscal  transfer  of  50  per  cent  of 
our  total  cost  of  recognized  post-secondary 
expenditures,  so  the  items  and  the  amounts 
suggested  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  relate  to  the 
total  provincial  expenditure.  These  are  not 
50  per  cent  of  the  amounts;  this  is  the  total 
amount  that  will  be  expended. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
shared  cost  situation  at  all,  but  just  a  formula. 
If  the  Provincial  Treasurer  were  here— the 
Prime  Minister  can  correct  me,  because  he 
is  more  familiar  with  the  arrangements  than 
myself— that,  as  I  understand  it,  is  just  a 
formula  whereby  the  federal  government  is 
saying  to  the  provinces:  "We  will  transfer  to 
you  a  figure  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  of  your 
operating  costs  of  post-secondary  facilities—" 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  actually  said  that  they 
would   pay   half   the   cost— that   would   be   a 

shared  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  not. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  It  de- 
pends upon  the  definition  of  operating  cost  of 
any  item. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  and  we  have  been 
debating  what  "operating  cost"  means.  We 
have  tried  to  include  in  it— we  have  been 
fairly  creative  in  this— we  have  grade  13  in 
this,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members 
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opposite.  We  have  grade  13  recognized  as 
post-secondary,  because  of  the  fact  that 
other  provinces  will  be  receiving  the  equiva- 
lent of  their  operating  costs  in  institutions 
that  start  from  the  grade  12  level. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  have  agreed  with  this 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  have  agreed  with 
this.  We  have  pressed  this  very  hard,  Mr. 
Chairman,  very  hard. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  last  we  heard  you  were 
pressing  it,  but  now  the  battle  has  been  won. 
That  is  good. 

Then  we  can  expect  from  votes  511  and 
520  that  you  would  receive  something  like 
$12  million  for  the  financing  of  this  part  of 
the  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
designated.  It  is  all  put  in  as  one  lump  sum. 
In  other  words,  we  will  provide  to  the  federal 
authorities— as  we  understand  the  policy— our 
total  cost  of  operating  our  recognized  post- 
secondary  institutions,  including  universities. 
We  will  provide  them  with  statements— we 
are  not  sure  in  what  detail  they  will  require 
them— of  the  operating  costs  of  our  univer- 
sities, our  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology, teachers*  colleges,  and  so  on.  The 
whole  spectrum  of  post-secondary  education, 
as  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  federal 
authorities,  with  the  definition  of  "operating 
costs"  that  they  have  seen  fit  to  agree  to. 

Then  we  will  have  in  the  form  of  a  fiscal 
transfer,  50  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  certainly  the  best  oppor- 
tunity that  we  have  had  so  far  for  the  govern- 
ment to  present  their  side  of  this  continuing 
argument  that  began,  I  suppose,  on  that 
Sunday  night— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  11  o'clock! 

Mr.  Nixon:  —when  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  closest  advisers  were  presented  with  the 
federal  view.  We  discussed  it  previously  in 
this  House,  but  I  must  say  that  this  is  a  very 
interesting  discussion  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, indeed. 

Is  there  any  more  information  that  the 
hon.  Minister  would  like  to  pass  on,  similar  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  prepared  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  grade  13,  since  it  is  a  post- 
secondary  level  of  education  in  the  view  of 
the  federal  government?  Is  there  any  other 
choice? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Very  naturally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  would  like  them  to  pay  more.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  can  expand  on  this. 

As  I  say,  we  are  going  to  include  our 
teachers'  colleges,  because  they  are  recog- 
nized post-secondary  institutions.  We  will  be 
including  the  colleges  of  education,  because 
these  are  recognized  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything 
further  that  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  about 
what  will  be  included.  We  endeavour  to 
include  in  the  operating  costs— we  thought  it 
was  quite  legitimate— the  debenture  charges 
that  the  universities  are  paying  for  their 
capital  construction  costs,  but  these  were 
not  included.  As  I  recall  the  definitions,  these 
will  not  be  included  in  operating  costs.  We 
will  have  to  continue  to  bear  these. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  statement  indicated 
that  the  province  expected  to  get  $120  million 
in  this  programme  for  this  year.  I  wonder 
what  the  best  estimate  now  would  be,  since 
half  the  cost  of  grade  13  must  add  a  signifi- 
cant amount  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that  the  cost  of 
grade  13  probably  will  allow  the  federal 
government,  in  their  magnanimous  way,  to 
allocate  a  further  $15  million,  roughly,  under 
the  arrangements  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  may  have  to  use  that  for 
subsidizing  milk. 

If  we  can  continue  with  the  discussion  of 
community  colleges,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
feel  that  would  be  in  order— even  though  it 
is  now  ten  minutes  after  11. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  under  votes  511  and 
520  combined. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  read  the  trans- 
cript—if that  is  the  correct  phrasing— of  a  brief 
editorial  that  was  read  over  CJSS  radio  in 
Cornwall  on  May  19.  It  is  not  very  long 
and  I  would  like  the  Minister's  comment, 
because  it  shows  at  least  one  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  a  community  region 
and  deciding  where  the  facilities  are  going  to 
go.    I  quote  from  the  editorial: 

Things  are  not  well  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence college  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology. The  Brockville  faction  of  the  board 
has  thrown  all  its  political  influence  be- 
hind a  bid  to  undo  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  governors  to  operate  with  a  split 
campus,  one  in  Kingston  and  one  in  Corn- 
wall.    Through    tourism    Minister    James 
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Aiild,  Brockville  has  a  powerful  voice  in 
the  Cabinet  and  the  result  has  been  that 
education  Minister  Davis  is  backing  down 
on  the  decision  of  the  college  board  of 
governors. 

Sure,  courses  will  be  started  this  fall  in 
Cornwall,  but  on  a  temporary  basis  only. 
Minister  Davis  has  refused  to  let  the  board 
pick  a  definite  site  in  either  Kingston  or 
Cornwall  until  a  new  investigation  has 
been  made  by  his  department  to  find  if  one 
campus  would  not  be  better. 

This  course  of  events  is  highly  insulting 
to  the  governors,  who  decided  eight  to 
two  in  favour  of  a  split  campus,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference. 
A  college  at  Brockville  will  neither  serve 
the  eastern  nor  the  western  part  of  the 
area  well,  and  Brockville  itself  is  too  in- 
significant in  population  and  industrial 
development  to  warrant  building  a  college 
there. 

The  coming  investigation  will  probably 
be  heavily  loaded  to  favour  the  views  of 
the  Brockville  faction  and  in  that  case  the 
outcome  is  obvious.  If  a  proper,  un- 
biased survey  were  made,  it  can  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  two  colleges  are 
needed,  one  in  Cornwall  and  one  in  Kings- 
ton. This  would  amount  to  an  admission 
by  the  department  that  the  area  was  laid 
out  foolishly  in  the  first  place. 

As  I  said  before,  things  do  not  look  too 
good  for  the  college.  Political  kowtowing 
takes  precedence  over  established  educa- 
tional needs.  Next  week's  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors  in  Brockville  promises 
to  be  an  important  one. 

Now  there  are  three  things  involved  here. 
First,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  region— is 
that  what  we  call  them,  regions?— were  fool- 
ishly drawn.  Tliat  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  appointed  regents  to  have  a  divided 
campus  is  being  reopened  at  the  behest  of 
the  Minister  or  someone  else.  And  that  they 
are  predicting  that  the  wrong  decision  will 
be  reached  because  of  political  pressures.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  can  I  relate  the  procedures 
that  are  followed  by  the  boards  of  governors? 
They  are  appointed  and  one  of  their  specific 
responsibilities  is  to  do  an  assessment  of  the 
area  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
gramme that  should  be  offered— the  variety 
of  the  courses  that  should  be  made  avail- 
able.   In  turn,  as  I  say,  they  are  responsible 


for  the  physical  selection  of  sites,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  council  of  regents  who, 
in  turn,  make  recommendations  to  the 
Minister. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
editorial  that  was  broadcast  over  that  par- 
ticular radio  station,  they  took  exception  to 
the  college  region  if  it  meant  that  Cornwall 
was  not  to  receive  a  college.  If,  by  chance, 
Cornwall  did  receive  one  of  the  campuses, 
then  perhaps  the  region  did  make  sense.  This 
is,  perhaps,  just  one  interpretation  of  that 
particular  editorial. 

What  happened,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that 
the  board  originally  did  vote  in  favour  of  a 
split  campus,  which  is  something  that,  while 
we  are  not  encouraging  at  the  moment  be- 
cause we  want  to  see  just  what  the  physical 
development  should  be,  is  nonetheless  some- 
thing that  has  been  accepted  in  northeastern 
Ontario.  There  will  be  a  spHt  campus  there; 
Haileybury  will  form  part  of  it.  The  institute 
of  technology  at  Kirkland  Lake  and  the  board 
of  governors  has  determined  that  somewhere 
within  the  Timmins-Porcupine  area  a  third 
campus  of  the  northeastern  college  will  in 
fact  be  established. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  in  the  terms  of  reference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  in  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence to  make  this  request  to  the  council  of 
regents  who  have  the  right  to  make  this 
recommendation  to  the  Minister.  I  cannot 
recall  whether,  in  fact,  they  have,  but  if  they 
have  the  Minister  will  more  than  likely 
approve  it  because,  geographically,  it  makes 
a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  Minister  mean  the 
northern  one  makes  sense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right. 

The  board  of  governors  came  to  the  coun- 
cil of  regents  from  the  St.  Lawrence  college 
area  suggesting  a  split  campus.  The  council 
of  regents— and  I  do  not  have  their  specific 
resolution  here— suggested  that  an  indepen- 
dent firm,  not  the  department,  be  retained  to 
do  a  study  of  the  needs  within  the  area  to 
determine  whether  a  split  campus  or  a  single 
campus  made  sense. 

The  council  of  regents  also  suggested  as  an 
interim  step  that  the  board  of  governors 
consider  offering  courses  in  all  three  centres 
if  the  numbers  of  students  would  warrant  the 
decision  to  do  so.  The  board,  as  I  recall  it, 
Mr.  Chairman,  decided  to  offer  the  courses 
in  Cornwall  and  in  Kingston  and  felt  that  it 
was    not    necessary    to    do    so    in    Brockville 
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because  the  numbers  did  not  warrant  it.  A 
further  discussion  was  held  by  the  board  last 
evening,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  there  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Brockville-Prescott  area. 
I  think  that  the  council  had  every  right  to  be 
concerned— and  so  had  I  as  Minister— because 
if,  in  fact,  certain  courses  can  be  established 
that  make  economic  sense  in  any  community, 
we  should  consider  it.  The  board  voted  last 
night,  I  believe,  eight  to  four  to  establish 
courses  in  all  three  centres;  that  is,  that  they 
would  consider  Brockville  if  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  probably  makes  a  lot  of 


I  am  not  completely  familiar  with  the 
whole  situation.  I  can  only  tell  the  hon. 
member  what  I  know  of  it,  but  I  think  this 
is  factually  correct.  I  think  that  a  reason- 
able solution  has  been  found  until  such  time 
as  an  independent  survey— and  I  emphasize 
a  firm  will  be  retained  to  do  this  survey- 
suggests  where  the  college  should  be  located, 
whether  it  should  be  one  campus  or  two. 
The  board  of  governors,  of  course,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  retaining  of  this  consultant  firm 
as  many  other  boards  are  presently  doing,  to 
assist  in  the  physical  location  and  the  type 
of  programme  that  should  be  introduced. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive answer  to  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  what  point  in  this 
sequence  did  Mr.  Lindsay  resign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
tell  the  hon.  member,  but  I  believe  it  was 
after  the  meeting  where  the  board  decided  to 
offer  courses,  initially  on  a  temporary  basis, 
in  Cornwall  and  Kingston.  I  am  not  sure  of 
this;  I  would  have  to  check  into  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
tell  me  if  it  is  true  that  according  to  one 
press  report  the  Minister  of  Education 
graciously  gave  his  consent  tliat  one  of  these 
schools  be  named  the  William  G.  Davis 
college  of  applied  arts  and  technology? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  was  very  flattered.  It  was 
actually  mentioned  by  one  or  two  others,  but 
one  in  particular  asked  whether  or  not  the 
Minister  would  allow  his  name  to  be  used.  I 
must  say  that,  in  fact,  a  decision  was  made 
that  the  Minister's  name  would  not  be  used. 
That  college  is  referred  to  as  Sheridan  college 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  and,  of  course, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  educational 
development  of  the  counties  of  Peel  and 
Halton. 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  how  many  schools  in 
the  province  are  named  William  G.  Davis  at 
the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
tell  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I 
believe  there  are  two  boards  that  have  con- 
sidered this;  one  a  separate  school  board,  one 
a  public  school  board. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  many  have  the  name 
chiselled  in  stone  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  chiselled  in  stone,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  many  feel  chiselled  that 
they  are  not  chiselled? 

An  hon.  member:  How  many  are  chiselled? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  one  question  on 
vote  511,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  ask  the 
Minister  how  many  of  the  institutions 
included  in  the  511  vote  this  year  do  not 
become  included  in  one  or  another  of  the 
colleges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  can 
look  ahead  to  next  year's  estimates,  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  these— with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  provincial  institute  of  automo- 
tive and  allied  trades  and  the  provincial 
institute  of  trade  and  occupations,  are  not  not 
sure  about  this  yet  but  the  balance  will  be  in 
the  vote  that  will  relate  to  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  only.  It  is  conceivable 
that  these  other  two  institutions  and  PIT  will 
be  part  of  the  city  of  Toronto  college  board, 
which  is  to  be  appointed  very  shortly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  short,  each  one  of  them 
is  going  to  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  col- 
leges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  beheve  this  will  be  the 
case,  Mr.  Chairman;  by  next  year  this  will,  in 
fact,  have  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister  the  status  of  the  new  St.  Clair  col- 
lege in  my  community?  What  are  the  plans 
for  it?  Are  the  plans  for  permanent  buildings, 
plans   for   temporary   buildings,   just  exactly— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Which  community  is  that? 

Mr.  Newman:  The  garden  gate  to  Canada, 
one  of  the  finer  communities  in  the  province. 
One   that  knows  how  to   select   its   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the    board    already    owns    some    13    acres.     I 
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understand  preliminary  plans  are  being  drawn 
for  the  actual  physical  facility- 
Mr.    Newman:    Did    the    Minister    say    13 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  believe  this  is  part  of  the 
initial  acquisition;  it  will  be  a  much  larger 
site  when  it  is  finished.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  plans  for  the  initial  building  are 
already  under  way.  I  think  we  do  not  keep 
completely  up-to-date  with  the  developments 
from  the  college  boards.  If  the  hon.  member 
wished  to  determine  this  he  should  call  the 
chairman,  Father  Demarco  in  Windsor,  who, 
I  am  sure,  is  well  known  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville.  He  would  be  more 
than  delighted  to  bring  him  up-to-date  with 
the  information.  He  could  then  release  this 
to  the  Windsor  Star  and  suggest  that  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  announced 
today  that  they  have  acquired  a  site,  or  such- 
and-such  is  happening.  1  think  this  would  be 
(luitc  appropriate,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  will  wait  until  after  the 
next  election  and  we  will  have  that  privilege. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  all  of  the 
plans  for  the  university,  the  construction  and 
so  forth,  eventually  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  department  and  by  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
plans  for  the  university  arc  not  approved  by 
The  Department  of  Education.  The  plans  for 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
will  be  submitted  to  the  council  of  regents. 
It  is  subject  to  their  appro\al  and  the  recom- 
mendation is  then  made  to  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Newman:  And  the  recommendation  is 
exentually  decided  on  by  the  Minister?  In 
other  words  if  he  says  "No,"  it  does  not  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
one  can  anticipate  a  certain  degree  of  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  but  there 
are  certain  controls  built  into  the  legislation 
of  necessity.  This  included  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  council  of  regents. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  the  Royal  Minister  you 
are  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  surprised  at  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview.  Of  course,  the  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  is  not  here,  so  I 
guess  it  is  safe  to  use  the  term  "Royal." 


Mr.  Singer:  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate 
in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Newman:  In  previous  years,  I  have 
asked  the  Minister  concerning  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  institution.  I  heard  at  one 
time  a  reply  from  the  Minister  that  65  acres 
were  purchased;  another  time,  a  different 
amount;  now  it  is  down  to  13  acres. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  a  total  of  85,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  They  have  purchased  13 
additional  acres;  54  that  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  owns  and  20  that  are  yet  to  be. 
Some  85  acres  will  constitute  the  total  campus. 

Mr.  Newman:  Will  the  Minister  please  pro- 
vide me  with  the  accurate  figures  tomorrow, 
because  I  hear  so  many  different  figures  from 
different  sources  and  no  two  are  aHke?  Now 
at  one  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  planning 
quality  institution,  two  architects  had  been 
hired.  I  understand  they  had  conducted  some 
type  of  work.  Surely  they  must  have  been 
paid?  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  as  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  plans  by  the  two  architects.  I  could  get 
no  answer.  Maybe  I  can  get  the  answer  from 
the  hon.  Minister  on  the  sums  that  were 
paid  to  the  architects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
tell  you  about  any  funds  that  might  be  paid 
to  architects  that  have  been  retained  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Works.  This  is  some- 
thing >'ou  would  have  to  determine  from  them. 
I  think  that  the  board  really  took  over  the 
architects  that  had,  in  fact,  been  appointed 
by  The  Department  of  Public  Works.  Of 
course,  the  board  will  become  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  their  fees,  but  any  questions 
relating  to  fees  paid  to  architects  retained  by 
The  Department  of  Public  Works— Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  be  helpful  but  I  just  do 
not  have  this  information. 

Mr.  Newman:  But  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  told  me  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
it  was  all  taken  care  of  by  your  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that 
any  fees  that  are  paid  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors will  be  accepted  and  paid  for  out  of 
grants  from  the  government  to  the  board  of 
governors. 

Mr.  Newman:  Regardless  of  who  pays  for 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  appreci- 
ate seeing  the  situation  completed  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  because  that  was  promised 
to  us  back  in  1966.  Originally,  it  was  planned 
25  years  ago.   It  was  in  1966  that  it  was  to  be 
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opened;  then  it  was  to  be  opened  in  1967.  If 
we  have  it  for  1969,  I  think  we  will  be  very 
happy. 

Vote  511  agreed  to, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  vote  520  on  colleges, 
I   have   some   extended   comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  member  has  some  contribution  to  make 
we  should  take  it  later. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  dealing  with 
both  votes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Vote  511  is  carried  and 
520  is  not  carried,  as  I  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  the  second  readings  that  are  on  the 
order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.25  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  as 
guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  in  the  west 
gallery,  students  from  Bolton  public  school, 

Bolton. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
ACT 

Hon.  D.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  Act, 
the  section  in  the  present  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  providing  compensation  for 
those  injured  while  assisting  people  subject 
to  arrest,  is  removed  from  the  Act.  The  matter 
will  now  be  covered  under  the  Act  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart). 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Referring  to  the  hearing  yesterday  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  before  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  and  because  of  the 
chairman's  reported  comment  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  some  people,  was  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  advised  before  the 
public  announcement  by  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  on  May  16  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission rate  increases  by  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange;  and  had  the  Toronto  stock  ex- 
change at  any  time  informed  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  that  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  would  apply  to  the  commission  for 
approval  of  any  proposed  commission  rate 
increases? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and   Commercial  AflFairs):    I   read   the   press 
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report  to  which  reference  is  made  and  I  am 
inquiring  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Attorney  General,  which  I  would 
put  on  the  record  for  him. 

Does  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General  intend  to  carry  out  the  study  re- 
quested of  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  council  into  the  func- 
tioning and  related  matters  of  the  magistrates' 
courts  in  the  metropolitan  area?  If  not,  why 
not  and  if  yes,  when  will  it  begin? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  request  which  came  from  the 
council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  by  way 
of  a  letter  some  few  weeks  ago,  actually 
March  8.  The  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Joy, 
metropolitan  solicitor,  forwarding  a  copy  of 
the  resolution. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  McRuer 
who  is  the  commissioner  of  civil  rights  and 
reviewed  with  him  the  areas  which  he  is 
studying  and  which  are  included  in  the 
resolution.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  is 
aware  that  a  great  many  of  the  matters  which 
are  contained  in  the  resolution  are  contained 
in  the  area  of  study  which  is  being  carried 
on,  and  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  by 
Mr.  McRuer.  I  had  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
McRuer  about  it,  and  he  indicated  that  he 
was  well  along  with  his  studies  in  many  of 
these  subjects. 

Then  he  wrote  me  a  letter  on  April  28, 
and  he  indicates  that  he  is  carrying  on  many 
of  these  studies.  There  are  some  that  perhaps 
are  not  within  his  jurisdiction  at  the  moment, 
but  we  felt  that  in  the  light  of  that,  it  would 
hardly  be  proper  to  duplicate  the  same  study 
at  this  time.  I,  therefore,  wrote  Mr.  Joy  on 
May  11  of  this  year,  and  I  think  perhaps  my 
best  answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question 
is  to  read  this  letter. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Joy,  as  the 
solicitor  for  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Joy: 

Since  my  letter  to  you  of  March  20,  I 

have    had    an    opportunity    of    considering 

further  the  request  that  was  made  in  your 
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letter  of  March  8.  The  reason  for  my  delay 
in  replying  to  your  request  was  so  that  I 
might  consider  the  terms  of  reference  and 
the  agenda  which  was  prepared  respecting 
the  Royal  commission  inquiry  into  civil 
rights  under  the  commissioner,  the  Hon. 
J.  C.  McRuer. 

Section  (b)  of  the  agenda  prepared  by 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  McRuer  dealt  entirely  with 
the  administration  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
law  as  it  included  amongst  other  things  17 
specific  items  which  deal  with  most  of  the 
principles  which  are  dealt  with  generally 
in  the  resolution  which  you  submitted  with 
your  letter.  I  am  attaching  hereto  a  list  of 
these  17  particular  items  which  I  believe 
will  illustrate  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  Royal  commission  inquiry  into  civil 
rights  may  deal  with  many  of  the  points 
that  have  been  of  concern  to  the  metro- 
politan council. 

In  view  of  the  agenda  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  existing  law  commission,  I 
feel  that  we  would  be  well  advised  to  await 
the  report  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  McRuer,  since 
it  will  in  all  likelihood  deal  with  many  of 
the  points  which  have  been  submitted  for 
consideration  by  the  metropolitan  council 
in  this  particular  resolution  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  and  I  would  not,  there- 
resolution  at  this  time. 

Yours  truly, 

and  signed  by  myself. 

So,  I  tliink  that  makes  it  clear  since  the 
study  being  done  by  the  Royal  commissioner 
covers  such  a  large  area  of  the  contents  of 
the  resolution,  we  would  be  wise  to  await 
the  report  from  the  commission  on  civil  rights 
which,  I  understand,  is  well  advanced  and 
siiould  be  received  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Attorney 
General  would  permit  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion, I  would  ask  him  if  he  can  be  more 
specific  about  when  that  report  is  likely  to  be 
returned  by  the  Royal  commissioner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hardly  in  a  position  to  say  just  when,  I 
might  be  able  to  get  some  indication  from 
the  Royal  commissioner,  but  I  did  not,  in  my 
discussions  with  him,  get  any  other  impres- 
sion except  that  he  was  well  along,  and  that 
some  of  his  material,  in  fact  a  good  deal  of 
his  material,  was  completed,  insofar  as  his 
preparation  of  it  was  conc€;rned.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  far  away,  but  I  cannot  be  more 
specific  than  tliat  at  this  moment. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Health  ( Mr.  Dymond ) . 
As  he  is  not  present,  he  can  take  it  as  notice. 
The  ciuestion  is  as  follows:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  13-year-old  child  died  yesterday 
from  a  possible  brain  tumour  11  days 
after  escaping  from  the  Ontario  hospital  in 
Hamilton: 

1.  Would  the  Minister  tell  the  House 
whether  or  not  the  boy  was  given  a  physical 
examination  during  his  stay  at  the  Ontario 
hospital; 

2.  What  precautions,  if  any,  are  taken  to 
]5re\ent  escapes  from  Ontario  hospitals; 

3.  What  attempts,  if  any,  were  made  to 
find  the  boy  after  he  escaped  from  the 
hospital;  and 

4.  Are  young  children  still  being  kept  in 
the  Hamilton  Ontario  hospital  in  the  same 
quarters  as  older  patients? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
a  test  programme  for  insurance  on  forage 
crops  is  being  undertaken  by  the  crop  insur- 
ance commission  of  Ontario.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  represents  a  first  on 
the  North  American  continent  for  such  a 
forage  crop  insurance  programme.  As  you 
know,  insurance  is  already  available  on  winter 
wheat  and  spring  grains  throughout  Ontario. 

The  extension  of  this  insurance  programme 
is  being  tested  in  two  areas  of  the  province. 
In  western  Ontario  the  counties  of  Bruce, 
Grey  and  Huron  will  have  the  insurance 
available,  and  in  eastern  Ontario  the  counties 
of  Prince  Edward,  Renfrew  and  Lennox  and 
Addington. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  closing 
date  for  applications  is  June  12. 

The  inclusion  of  forage  crops  under  the 
insurance  plan  is  the  third  programme  to  be 
developed  by  the  insurance  commission  since 
it  was  established  last  September.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  realistic  approach  in 
endeavouring  to  offer  some  protection  in  the 
event  of  severe  forage  crop  losses  that  have 
been  suffered  by  Ontario  farmers  in  recent 
years.  The  plan  provides  the  comprehensive 
protection  afforded  by  our  present  insurance 
contracts  which  include  the  hazards  of 
drought,  hail,  wind,  frost,  flood,  plant  dis- 
eases, insect  infestation,  excessive  rainfall  and 
excessive  moisture. 

The  plan  has  been  designed  to  include  hay, 
hay  silage,  corn  silage  and  seeded  pasture 
on  the  basis  of  normal  expected  yield.  I  would 
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say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  plan  proves  to  be 
acceptable  in  the  test  areas  selected  for  this 
season,  that  it  will  be  made  available  on  a 
province-wide  basis  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


affairs.  The  other  bills  that  are  here  are  in- 
consequential, and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
require  taking  up  the  time  of  the  committee. 
They  can  be  discussed  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House. 


THE  PENAL  AND  REFORM  INSTITU- 
TIONS INSPECTION  ACT 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Penal  and  Reform 
Institutions  Inspection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  tlie 
bill. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  DIVISION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  108, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial  Division  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Municipal  AflFairs  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment 
Act. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  intended  that  this  bill  and  any  of  the 
related  bills  of  the  Minister  would  go  to  a 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  was  going  to  say  that 
I  was  going  to  make  an  announcement  in 
connection  with  it  after  the  clerk  had  read 
the  second  reading. 


Motion   agreed  to;   second   reading   of  the 


bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  ask  that  the  bill 
amending  The  Assessment  Act  and  also  the 
bill  amending  The  Municipal  Act,  and  the  bill 
amending  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act, 
should    go    to   the    committee   on   municipal 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  111,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  that  the  amendments  to  The  Assessment 
Act  and  to  The  Municipal  Act  might,  if  pos- 
sible, go  to  the  municipal  affairs  committee 
next  Tuesday.  They  have  been  on  the  books 
for  quite  some  time  and  that  would  give  us 
sufficient  time  to  deal  with  them  then. 


VILLAGE  OF  HAGERSVILLE 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  116,  An  Act  respecting  the  village  of 
Hagersville. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Bill  116;  this  is  a  bill  that  is 
usually  dealt  with  by  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee. When  it  was  introduced,  I  addressed 
an  inquiry— I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  by 
way  of  an  interjection  or  not  as  to  why  it 
was  being  introduced  as  a  government  bill. 
Someone— if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it 
was  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)— said  it 
had  come  in  too  late;  perhaps  it  was  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs. 

That  is  all  very  well  and  fine,  but  what  are 
the  ground  rules  on  this?  We  have  ground 
rules  relating  to  private  bills;  advertisements 
are  put  up,  publications  are  made  in  the 
Ontario  Gazette;  there  are  time  clauses  and 
penalty  clauses.  These  rules  apply,  appar- 
ently, to  all  municipalities  or  all  persons  in- 
terested in  private  bills.  So  be  it,  you  get 
some  finality  out  of  that. 

Along  comes  the  village  of  Hagersville 
which,  apparently,  is  being  treated  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  They  missed  the  timing;  they  were 
too  late  with  their  application;  they  find 
themselves  in  difficulty  and  for  some  reason 
that  is  not  as  yet  known  to  me,  the  govern- 
ment chooses  to  bring  this  in  as  a  government 
bill  rather  than  having  it  dealt  with  as  a 
private  bill. 

If  tliere  is  good  and  abundant  reason  for 
this— and  I  am  sure  that  the  Minister  is  going 
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to  say  that  there  is— what  are  the  ground 
rules?  Is  there  any  point,  then,  in  having 
private  bills?  Shall  the  time  not  go  by  nor- 
mally and  then  by  other  petitions,  the  govern- 
ment be  convinced  that  what  is  normally 
dealt  with  by  private  bill  should  be  dealt  with 
by  a  government  bill?  Is  it  done  just  for 
Hagersville?  Can  it  be  done  for  anybody? 
Because  if  it  is  going  to  be  done  for  anybody, 
then  why  have  the  private  bill  procedure  at 
all? 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  either  we 
have  a  set  of  rules  applying  to  private  bills 
which  applies  to  everybody  across  the  board, 
or  that  we  do  not.  Unless  there  is  a  reason, 
which  certainly  escapes  me  as  I  read  this  bill, 
that  this  is  an  unusual  matter— far  more  un- 
usual than  any  of  the  private  bills  that  we 
deal  with— then  I  do  not  think  that  this  bill 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  House  in  this 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  govern- 
ment to  undertake  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  House.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  my  file 
of  correspondence  with  respect  to  the  matter 
here  at  the  present  time,  but  as  I  remember, 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  an 
official  of  the  municipality  of  the  village  of 
Hagersville  and  another  part-time  official. 
Each  of  them  figured  that  the  other  was  look- 
ing after  this  particular  matter  and  the  time 
for  presenting  a  private  bill  to  the  Legislature 
during  this  present  session  was  past  before 
either  of  these  officials  realized  the  situation 
they  were  in.  It  would  have  meant  that  the 
citizens  of  Hagersville  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  total  cost  of  these  capital  improvements 
in  the  current  year,  and,  of  course,  that  would 
be  an  impossibility. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is 
here  to  serve,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  it 
was  my  opinion  that  the  best  I  could  do  was 
to  recommend  this  bill  to  the  charitable  hearts 
of  the  Legislature's  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Charity  only  applies  to  some 
people. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE    MUNICIPALITY   OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  like  most  amending  bills,  covers  quite 
a  wide  and  diversified  subject  matter  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  most  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  are  quite  acceptable. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  bill,  however, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance that  it  merits  some  discussion  at  the 
second  reading  stage.  I  am  referring  to  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which,  if  enacted,  will 
extend  property  tax  exemptions  to  certain 
properties  of  the  TTC.  Now,  it  is  my  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  provision  is  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  and  I  am  going  to  try- 
in  a  moment  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that. 

Before  I  do  that,  however,  I  would  like  to 
put  the  matter  in  its  broader  context.  I 
would  like  to  point  my  finger  at  what  I  think 
is  the  basic  cause  of  the  unfairness  and  dis- 
crimination which  is  arising. 

As  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  most 
difficult  struggle  to  get  this  government  to 
recognize  any  responsibility  whatever  for  sub- 
sidizing the  cost  of  subway  construction.  It 
has  a  long-standing  policy,  and  a  policy  in 
which  I  concur,  whereby  it  contributes  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  expressway  construction. 
Now,  it  surely  does  not  have  to  be  argued 
that  subway  construction  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  expressway  construction,  and  that 
the  two  cannot  be  separated.  They  should  be 
looked  at  as  part  of  a  total  pattern  of  moving 
goods  and  people  in  a  municipal  area,  or  in 
any  area.  The  government  itself  has  recog- 
nized the  principle  that  mass  transport  is 
worthy  of  subsidization  in  the  GO-transit 
system,  a  proposition  that  we  have  supported 
right  down  the  line.  We  agree  with  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  can  be  economical  in  the  long 
rim  to  subsidize  a  mass  transportation  system 
like  that  because  it  reduces  the  necessity  of 
constructing  expressways,  which  is  far  more 
expensive. 

The  same  principle  exactly  applies,  surely, 
to  subways.  The  more  that  we  can  get  people 
using  subways  in  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  the  less  will  be  the  pressure 
to  construct  expressways.  Subways  are  a  far 
more  efficient  way  of  moving  masses  of 
people  than  are  expressways,  if  we  can  per- 
suade the  people  to  use  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  my  opinion,  the  Go-transit  system, 
which  the  government  is  now  subsidizing,  is 
really  an  extension  of  the  subway  system  of 
Metro  Toronto.  It  extends  the  rapid  public 
transport  concept  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Metro  and  it  is  desirable  that  should  be  done. 
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I  am  putting  the  case  before  the  govern- 
ment once  again,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this 
is  about  the  fiftieth  time  I  have  done  it,  that 
subway  construction  should  be  put  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  expressway  construction.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  difference,  then  there  should 
be  a  greater  degree  of  subsidization  for  sub- 
ways than  for  expressways,  because  it  is  the 
cheaper  way  of  doing  things.  The  policy  the 
government  now  has  tends  to  encourage 
municipalities  to  put  the  stress  on  expressway 
construction,  the  less  efficient  form  of  trans- 
port. By  giving  a  larger  subsidy  to  express- 
ways, they  tend  to  encourage  that  distortion  of 
the  use  of  resources. 

Back  before— and  it  was  not  too  long  be- 
fore—the 1963  provincial  election,  the  govern- 
ment began  to  see  the  light  in  a  limited  way 
on  this  question  of  subway  construction.  After 
having  flatly  refused  for  years  to  provide  any 
subsidy  at  all  for  subway  construction,  it 
decided  prior  to  the  last  provincial  election, 
and  no  doubt  in  an  efiFort  to  mend  fences 
in  the  Metro  Toronto  area,  to  subsidize  sub- 
way construction  to  the  tune  of  33%  per  cent 
of  the  right  of  way  construction  only.  All  that 
it  was  willing  to  subsidize  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  right  of  way.  It  was  willing  to 
subsidize  that  only  to  the  tune  of  33%  per 
cent  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  for 
expressways. 

I  have  no  precise  figures  on  this,  but  I 
understand  that  a  33  Va  per  cent  subsidy  for 
the  construction  of  the  right  of  way  works 
out  to  about  a  25  per  cent  subsidy  for  the 
construction  of  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  get  the  subway  into  operation  as  a  going 
concern.  There  has  to  be  more  than  a  right 
of  way  to  make  a  subway  operate.  So,  actu- 
ally the  33  per  cent  subsidy  that  the  govern- 
ment is  now  paying  for  the  Bloor  Danforth 
subway,  works  out  to  about  25  per  cent  of 
what  is  required  to  get  the  subway  into  an 
operating  condition.  That  is  about  half  of 
what  it  pays  for  expressway  construction  for 
the  Gardiner  expressway,  for  example,  or 
for  any  expressway  anywhere  in  the  province. 

So,  although  the  government  does  subsi- 
dize the  subway  construction,  it  subsidizes  it, 
in  my  opinion,  in  a  most  inadequate  way. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  next  bill  that  will  come 
before  us,  or  at  any  rate,  the  one  that  is 
next  on  the  order  paper,  that  the  principle 
of  subsidization  that  was  applied  back  in 
1963  to  the  Bloor-Danforth  subway  will  be 
extended  to  the  Yonge  Street  extension.  We 
will  get  on  the  Yonge  Street  extension  a  sub- 
sidy of  33%  per  cent  of  actual  right  of  way 
construction  Costs,  or  about  25  per  cent  of 
total  costs. 


This  is  discriminatory,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  discriminatory  against  the  resi- 
dents of  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  but  it  is  worse  than  that.  It  is  non- 
sensical. It  continues  the  policy  of  encourag- 
ing misallocation  of  resources.  It  gives  a  lower 
subsidy  for  the  more  efficient  use  of  resources. 
I  am  suggesting  to  the  government  that  it 
ought  to  get  into  the  20th  century  and  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation,  as  it  has 
done  with  GO-transit,  and  I  commend  it 
for  that.  It  should  provide  a  subsidy  of  at 
least  50  per  cent,  more  if  it  wishes,  but  at 
least  50  per  cent,  not  only  for  the  right  of 
way,  but  for  all  the  capital  costs  that  are 
necessary  to  lay  the  subway  down  as  an 
operating  concern.  I  am  not  talking  now 
about  operating  costs,  I  am  just  talking  about 
all  the  construction  costs  that  are  necessary 
to  put  it  into  operation. 

The  government  should  be  prepared  to  do 
that.  It  is  a  sensible,  intelligent  use  of  public 
funds.  It  encourages  the  development  of 
transit  facilities  which  will  save  us  money  in 
the  long  run,  both  the  municipality  and  the 
province,  if  we  can  get  them  properly  devel- 
oped and  get  people  utilizing  them  fully. 

So  far  the  government  has  refused  to  con- 
sider this  proposition.  Just  as  it  mulishly  re- 
fused a  few  years  ago  to  consider  any  sort  of 
subsidy  for  the  subwav,  now  it  mulishly 
refuses  to  accept  an  absolutely  logical  and 
sensible  principle  of  subsidization  for  that 
subway.  It  has  a  halfway  measure  for  which 
there  is  no  logical  justification  at  all.  I  suggest 
that  it  accept  the  logic  of  the  situation  and 
the  logic  of  its  partial  subsidization  and  do 
the  proper  job. 

One  of  the  reasons— one  of  the  con- 
sequences, let  me  put  it  that  way— of  the 
government's  failure  to  approach  this  in  a 
logical  and  intelligent  manner  is  the  pro- 
vision in  Bill  118  with  regard  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  TTC  properties  from  municipal 
taxation  in  certain  situations.  The  govern- 
ment, through  this  provision,  is  simply  com- 
pounding unfairness  and  injustice. 

It  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  begin  with  that 
the  government  will  not  accept  the  proper 
principle  of  subsidization  for  the  subway. 
But  now  it  makes  the  matter  worse  by  impos- 
ing the  largest  portion  of  the  burden  of  its 
own  failure  on  the  ratepayers  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  This  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  an  exemption 
from  taxation  for  the  TTC?  It  is  merely  a 
form  of  subsidy.  It  means  that  the  muni- 
cipalities and  Metro  itself  do  not  get  certain 
moneys  that  they  would  have  got,  and  that 
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is  just  the  same  thing  as  paying  out  moneys 
that  they  have. 

It  is  a  form  of  subsidization,  but  it  is  a 
form  of  subsidization  that  has  a  particular 
characteristic.  It  throws  the  burden  in  certain 
directions— on  to  the  municipahties  that  have 
the  largest  proportion  of  TTC  properties.  If 
the  government  is  going  to  force  the  muni- 
cipahty  of  Metropohtan  Toronto  to  do  the 
subsidization  that  it  ought  to  be  doing,  then 
I  say  to  the  Minister,  that  he  ought  to  pro- 
vide that  the  municipahty  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  may  pay  a  subsidy  and  then  let 
them  pay  a  subsidy  out  of  their  general  rates 
which  are  raised  on  a  basis  of  a  uniform 
assessment  throughout  the  whole  area.  Then 
the  burden  will  be  shared  relatively  equitably 
across  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  already  is  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right.  So  then  this  is  the 
way  it  should  be  done.  The  present  subsidy 
is  not  enough. 

The  member  for  Downsview  will  note  that, 
mainly  because  of  the  government's  failure 
to  accept  its  responsibility— and  this  is  the 
basic  cause  of  the  trouble— Metro  Toronto 
now  has  to  pay  a  higher  subsidy  than  it  was 
going  to  pay.  I  am  saying  that  it  should  be 
done  by  way  of  a  further  subsidy  that  falls 
relatively  equitably  on  all  the  ratepayers.  It 
should  not  be  done  by  this  roundabout 
method  of  an  exemption  from  taxatiori,  which 
does  not  fall  relatively  equitably  on  all  the 
taxpayers. 

The  city  of  Toronto  I  have  said,  and  I 
repeat,  is  being  discriminated  against  in  this 
bill.  Admittedly  it  is  not  being  discriminated 
against,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  as  much  as 
it  would  have  been  if  the  Metro  Toronto 
request  had  been  granted  in  full,  but  it  is 
still  being  discriminated  against. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion which  ultimately  bears  the  brunt  of 
discrimination,  it  is  the  taxpayers— the  people 
who  pay  taxes.  And  who  are  the  people  who 
we  are  planning  to  discriminate  against  on 
account  of  this  legislation? 

I  would  like  to  read  just  two  paragraphs 
of  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Toronto,  Mayor 
Dennison,  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince of  May  16,  which  he  circulated,  I  think, 
to  all  members. 

I  am  reading  from  the  second  page  of  the 
mayor's  letter  and  the  paragraphs  I  am  read- 
ing   are    those    which,    in    his    letter,    are 


numbered  four  and  five.  Paragraph  4  reads 
as  follows: 

Homes  in  the  suburban  areas  are 
assessed  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent 
lower  than  those  in  the  city.  Despite  this, 
the  average  assessment  of  city  homes  is  the 
lowest  in  the  Metro  area.  The  owners  do 
not  have  the  advantage  of  NHA  mortgage 
financing.  This,  we  firmly  believe,  is  indica- 
tive of  their  taxpaying  ability. 

Paragraph  5: 

The  majority  of  people  in  business  for 
themselves  in  Toronto  are  those  sole  pro- 
prietors of  the  small  stores  along  ribbon 
locations.   They  are  struggling  to  exist. 

And  that  states  the  situation  very  mildly,  Mr. 
Speaker— they  are  in  a  desperate  struggle 
just  to  exist. 

The  subway  will  not  help  them.  But 
whether  it  helps  them  or  not,  the  point  I 
think  that  we  want  to  make  is  that  Toronto 
has  a  larger  than  average  proportion  of  the 
very  small  home  owners  and  of  the  very 
small  business  men— the  people  with  the 
lowest  incomes. 

This  is  inevitable  in  the  growth  of  a  great 
urban  concentration.  The  poorer  people  stay 
in  the  central  area,  in  the  older  homes,  in 
the  smaller  homes. 

My  constituency  is  an  excellent  example. 
People  talk  about  $5,000  being  the  average 
assessment.  I  do  not  think  there  are  50  homes 
in  my  constituency  that  are  assessed  for  as 
much  as  $5,000.  These  are  hard  working, 
honest  people  of  low  incomes,  who  are 
struggling  to  get  by.  They  are  having  a 
terrible  time  paying  their  municipal  taxes, 
as  the  matter  now  stands. 

A  great  many  of  them  are  old  folks.  They 
settled  in  these  little  homes  back  30,  40,  50 
years  ago,  when  that  area  was  the  suburban 
area,  in  effect.  That  was  the  growing  area. 
They  settled  in  those  homes  and  they 
struggled  through  their  lives,  including 
through  the  depression,  to  bring  up  their 
families,  and  to  pay  off  the  homes. 

They  got  them  paid  off  in  most  cases  and 
now  they  are  being  pushed  out  of  them  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay  the  taxes.  Yet  the 
government  comes  along  and  is  going  to  put 
through  a  bill  that  will  force  these  people 
to  have  an  even  larger  tax  bill  and  to  carry 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  total  burden. 
This  is  what  I  think  is  criminal.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  being  punished  by  this 
legislation. 
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It  is  the  same  with  the  small  business  men. 
Small  business  men  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
are  the  people  in  the  older  ribbon  type  of 
locations  that  are  gradually  being  squeezed 
out  by  the  big  shopping  plazas,  by  the  chains, 
and  by  Beckers  and  Macs  Milk;  they  even 
have  chains  of  corner  grocery  stores  now. 
These  people,  who  have  perhaps,  given  their 
lives  to  their  businesses,  are  having  a  terrible 
struggle  just  to  stay  in  business.  Yet  we  are 
asking  them  to  pay  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  this  subway.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  principle  is  offensive  and  that  the 
government  should  not  have  brought  it  be- 
fore us. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  this  is  really  dis- 
crimination within  a  larger  picture  of  dis- 
crimination. A  total  picture  of  discrimination 
is  the  government's  failure  to  treat  subway 
construction  in  Metro  Toronto  in  the  same 
way  as  it  treats  expressway  construction  any- 
where in  the  province. 

This  is  a  fundamental  discrimination.  It  is 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  way  the  problem  should 
be  solved,  but  if  the  government  is  not  willing 
at  least  to  do  that,  then  I  say  that  they  should 
not  make  the  small  home  owners  and  the  small 
business  men  of  the  city  of  Toronto  proper  the 
principal  victims  of  their  policy  of  discrim- 
ination. 

It  is  a  very  shortsighted  policy,  in  my 
opinion,  to  treat  the  core  of  a  metropohtan 
area  as  if  it  did  not  matter,  and  to  let  all  the 
suburban  municipalities  gang  up  on  the  core 
municipality  and  get  an  undue  part  of  the 
burden  shifted  to  the  core  municipality.  The 
whole  area  will  cease  to  flourish  if  the  core 
area  does  not  flourish.  I  may  say  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  problem  arises  out  of  the 
whole  conception  of  Metro  Toronto,  but  I 
will  not  get  into  that.  This  problem  would 
not  arise  at  all  if  we  had  an  amalgamated 
setup  in  Toronto,  but  we  have  not  got  it. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  core  munici- 
pahty  is  being  punished,  and  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely shortsighted  policy  on  the  part  of  all 
the  other  municipalities.  They  will  not  flour- 
ish if  the  core  does  not  flourish  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  I  get  tired  of 
watching  the  Conservative  backbenchers  from 
the  Toronto  area— and  I  will  take  it  either  as 
the  Metro  Toronto  area  or  the  city  of  Toronto 
proper— sit  on  their  haunches  and  say  abso- 
lutely nothing  while  these  important  matters 
are  before  the  House.    For  all  the  good  they 


have  ever  done  the  people  of  Toronto,  they 
should  all  be  out  of  here.  I  hope  that  in  the 
next  election  they  will  be  out. 

The  people  of  Toronto  have  got  no  benefit 
from  them  at  all.  They  have  never  fought  for 
anything  for  Toronto  in  all  the  time  I  have 
been  here.  In  the  days  when  we  were  trying 
to  get  any  kind  of  subsidy  for  the  subway, 
one  never  heard  a  peep  out  of  those  fellows. 
It  was  only  when  they  faced  the  wrath  of  the 
electorate  that  they  finally  got  the  govern- 
ment to  give  a  half-baked  subsidization  meas- 
ure before  the  1963  election. 

I  think  it  is  time  those  fellows  got  up  and 
did  some  fighting  for  their  own  area. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  One  of  them  is  off  his 
haunches! 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  In  Hansard  of  1959,  if 
my  hon.  friend  will  read  it,  I  proposed  that 
the  government  should  subsidize  the  subways 
in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Brydens  In  1959,  the  hon.  gentleman 
made  a  speech  on  the  matter  and  he  has  been 
silent  ever  since.  They  certainly  shut  him  up. 
After  one  effort  of  sticking  his  head  up  above 
the  surface,  he  was  pushed  under  and  has 
never  been  seen  since. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  think  the  member 
is  becoming  somewhat  repetitious. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  When 
you  have  the  government  sensitive,  then  it 
becomes  repetitious! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  made  his 
point  very  well  and  should  conclude  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  has  to  be 
repetitious  to  compensate  for  the  total  lack  of 
performance  of  these  Tory  members  from 
both  Toronto  and  Metro. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  accept  your 
injunction,  and  I  will  conclude  my  remarks 
with  this  one  statement  only.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  Tory  members  from  both  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  from  the  other  munici- 
palities in  the  Metro  area  stand  up  and  say 
where  they  stand  on  this  matter  while  it  is 
before  the  House  today.  I  think  it  is  time 
they  stood  up  and  stated  their  position. 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  not  like  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  having— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park 
has  the  floor.  When  the  bills  are  before  the 
House  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  member 
catching  the  Speaker's  eye  first  has  the  floor, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  depart  from,  that  policy. 
During  the  Budget  debate  the  procedure  is 
different. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
House  at  all. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  member  offers  a  chal- 
lenge  the   speaker  having   the   floor  has   the 
right  to  answer. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am  sorry  to  offend  the  hon. 
member.  I  would  not  want  to  do  anything 
like  that.  He  is  always  so  reasonable  and  just 
and  fair  about  these  things  that  it  hurts  me  to 
precede  him  in  this  debate.  I  would  not  want 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  to  get  any 
idea  that  I  was  sneaking  on  this  because  of 
what  he  said.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
flurry  in  all  your  life? 

An  hon.  member:  I  could  not  hear  it! 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  went  so  fast  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  heard  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Cowling:  In  connection  with  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  dealing  with  the 
Toronto  transit  commission-- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  a  learning  process- 
Mr.  Cowling:  I  wish  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  wovdd  keep  quiet  for  a  few  min- 
utes while  I  make  my  point,  because  I  was 
very  patient  while  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  spoke  and  it  was  pretty  hard  to 
follow  at  times— 

An  hon.  member:  You  can  say  that  again! 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  received,  as  other  hon. 
members  did,  letters  from  the  mayor  of  To- 
ronto, one  dated  March  6  and  one  dated  May 
16,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  most  sympa- 
thetic to  what  he  has  to  say  here.  Although 
the  previous  speaker  pointed  out  two  para- 
graphs of  his  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  I  think  for  the 


record  I  .should  like  to  give  the  House  the 
benefit  of  all  the  letter,  because  I  think  it 
sets  out  very  definitely  and  very  clearly  the 
position  of  the  city,  and  just  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  confusion  on  the  other  side,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  it.    I  agree  with  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  do  you  not  do  some- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  Cowling:  We  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  look  forward  to 
that. 

Mr.  Cowling:  You  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  it  for  years  and  I  always  state  my 
own  case,  I  think.  That  has  been  the  way  in 
the  past. 

Now  this  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and— 

An  hon.  member:  We  all  got  them. 

Mr.  Cowling:  There  are  many  in  the  House 
who  did  not  get  them.  There  are  many  hon. 
members  in  the  House  from  outside  Metro- 
politan Toronto  who  are  just  as  interested  in 
this  situation  as  we  are,  and  I  think  for  their 
benefit,  it  would  be  nice  to  know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Speaker:  Order,  order,  order! 

Mr.  Cowling:   The  letter  from  the  mayor 

reads: 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  You  know  it  is  a  funny  thing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Opposition  side  they  read 
reams  of  papers  and  reports  and  books  all 
through  the  session,  by  the  hundreds.  Now 
this  is  the  first  one  that  I  have  read. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Our  reading  is  to  bolster 
an  argument,  yours  is  to  fill  a  vacuum. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  you  are  not  kidding, 
and  they  sure  need  bolstering,  I  can  say  that 
much. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  letter  reads: 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

This  letter  is  in  reply  to  yours  of  May 
11  respecting  the  proposal  to  exempt  from 
tax-equivalent  payments  all  rapid  transit 
properties.  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  your  having  taken  Ad 
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time  to  give  the  indicated  deep  considera- 
tion to  our  written  submission  protesting 
against  this  contemplated  legislation. 

Having  thoroughly  reviewed  your  com- 
munication, I  must  advise  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  control  are  still 
imanimously  opposed,  more  strongly  than 
ever,  to  such  legislation.  Our  opinion 
remains  unchanged  that  this  legislation  will 
place  upon  the  already  overburdened  tax- 
payers of  this  city  a  lop-sided,  inequitable 
load  that  still  falls  short  of  being  the  best 
answer  to  the  projected,  but  as  yet  unreal- 
ized, deficits  of  die  Toronto  transit  com- 
mission. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  this  situation 
which  we  respectfully  commend  for  your 
further  consideration.    They  are: 

The  liberal  financial  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  government  is  gratefully  ack- 
nowledged. It  still,  however,  falls  far  short 
of  this  city's  own  contribution.  The  prov- 
ince's is  a  one-shot  grant.  The  city's,  under 
what  is  proposed,  would  be  a  time-eternal 
one.  Toronto  is  already  contributing  enor- 
mously to  both  the  capital  and  current  costs 
of  the  transit  system. 

Its  44.51  per  cent  of  the  Metro  levy  is 
nearly  the  equal  to  the  portions  paid  by 
Etobicoke,  North  York  and  Scarborough 
combined.  This  percentage  applies  to  both 
debt  charges  and  the  two  mill  capital  levy 
for  subway  purposes.  No  other  municipality 
has  lost  the  assessment  that  Toronto  has 
with  the  subway  and  controlled  access  high- 
ways being  slashed  through  its  valuable 
property.  Nor  is  any  other  municipahty 
faced  with  the  costs  that  Toronto  is  in  sup- 
plying sewer  service,  garbage  pick-up,  fire 
protection,  snow  clearing  and  street  lighting 
to  and  for  the  transit  system.  Will  these 
services  be  stopped  if  the  revenue  ceases? 

2.  In  our  view,  the  principle  is  a  bad 
one.  It  could  be  as  readily  argued,  for 
example,  that  all  underground  parking 
facilities  be  exempted.  Th^  parking  author- 
ity operations,  as  you  are  aware,  are  also 
those  of  a  public  utiHty. 

3.  The  exemption  proposed  would  repre- 
sent a  burden  upon  Toronto's  taxpayers  ad- 
ditional to  the  diflFerence  between  highway 
subsidies  of  50  per  cent  (enjoyed  by  the 
boroughs)  and  the  33%  per  cent  which  this 
city,  irjcluding  the  former  villages  of  Swan- 
sea and  Forest  Hill,  which  formerly  had 
the  higher  percentagej,  receives.  This  lower- 
ing of  the  percentage  figure  contrasts  with 
the  increase  given  to  others  under  Bill  81. 
.The  taxpayers  of  Toronto  are  alre^^dy  PQorly 


done   by   insofar   as   most   tax   assistance 

payments  are  concerned,  be  they  education, 
health,  highway,  library,  recreation  or  un- 
conditional per  capita  grants.  The  people 
hurt  by  this  are,  in  their  large  numbers, 
those  mentioned  hereunder. 

The  former  speaker  gave  sections  4  and  5, 
I  will  omit  those: 

6.  Reference  is  made  to  the  develop- 
ment which,  gauged  from  past  experience, 
will  follow  subway  construction.  We,  too, 
expect  this  to  occur,  if  high  and  rising  taxes 
do  not  strangle  it.  You  may,  however,  not 
be  aware  that  of  every  tax  dollar  levied  in 
this  city  only  some  25  cents  remains  with 
us  for  our  purposes.  Virtually  all  the  rest 
goes  to  Metro.  The  boroughs  benefit  there- 
from to  a  greater  degree  than  does  Toronto. 
For  this  would  you  ask  us  to  bear  almost 
the  entire  load  on  top  of  the  cost  of  the 
earlier  mentioned  services  and  inadequate 
grants? 

7.  Reference  is  further  made  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  being  but  an  extension  of 
the  principle  established  by  section  123  of 
Bill  81.  With  this  view  we  cannot  agree. 
The  exemption  granted  was  to  Metro,  not 
to  the  TTC.  It  was  palatable  only  because 
of  the  almost  certain  likelihood  that  the 
resale  or  leasing  by  Metro  of  the  unrequired 
exempted  properties  would  end  up  in  pro- 
ducing as  much,  if  not  more,  taxable  assess- 
ment than  before.  At  worst,  it  represented 
only  a  taxing  hiatus. 

8.  The  assessment  roll  for  1966,  upon 
which  this  year's  levies  are  made,  reveals 
that  the  growth  in  fully  exempt  properties 
came  close  to  equalhng  that  of  taxable 
properties.  This  has  been  the  recent  history. 
It  is  a  situation  which  requires  reversal, 
not  aggravation. 

9.  With  all  else  seemingly  awaiting  pro- 
duction and  consideration  of  the  Smith 
commission  report  we  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  no  partial  action,  especially  one 
so  adverse  to  the  interests  of  this  city, 
should  be  taken  at  this  time. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  our  opposition 
to  this  proposed  legislation.  We  are,  as 
clearly  stated  in  our  previous  communica- 
tion to  you,  not  at  all  against  assisting  the 
TTC  in  meetiiig  whatever  operating  losses 
it  might  incur.  This  should  be  done  by  way 
of  a  Metro  grant,  equitable  as  to  distribu- 
tion, flexible  as  to  circumstance,  applicable 
•    to  the  entire  transit  operation. 

c  Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  read  that 

Very  WeU.  ,  ;;     '::„:.:/!     ,;     i..    ■-  :■::■    ;::-     „-';;■■'. 
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Mr.  Cowling:  Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  what  the  mayor 
has  to  say  and  I  think  that  we  will  have  a 
further  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problem 
more  closely  in  the  municipal  affairs  standing 
committee.  But  I  thought,  for  the  time  being, 
that  the  mayor's  letter  should  be  put  on  the 
record  so  that  we  would  know  exactly  the 
position  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  support 
what  he  says. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Before  the  member  sits  down, 
would  he  permit  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  member  care  to 
state  his  position  on  the  other  issue  that  I 
raised,  namely  the  whole  question  of  provin- 
cial subsidization  of  the  subway? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  in  order  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  Possibly  in 
the  standing  committee  we  could  get  into 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  about  my  views  on  the  controver- 
sial section  about  subways.  But  there  is 
another  section  here,  another  principle  in 
this  bill  that  concerns  me  as  well.  That  is 
the  principle  contained  in  section  3,  which 
deals  with  garbage  dumps,  and  it  empowers 
municipality  A  to  put  a  garbage  dump  in 
municipality  B's  borders,  with  the  consent 
of  municipality  B,  or,  if  that  consent  is  not 
forthcoming,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ontario 
municipal  board. 

It  is  much  more  than  passing  strange  that 
the  government  is  trying  to  intervene  in  this 
matter.  In  a  case  that  is  presently  before  the 
courts— and  I  am  certain  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  knows  this  full  well— an 
argument  is  going  to  be  presented  to  the 
count  of  appeal.  It  was  originally  scheduled 
for  this  week  and  now  it  is  next  week,  con- 
cerning this  very  point. 

What,  actually,  is  the  government  doing? 
Are  we  embarking  on  a  type  of  legislation 
that  is  going  to  deal  with  a  matter  that  is 
on  its  way  through  the  courts?  That  is 
presently  before  the  court  of  appeal?  I  think 
this  is  so  wrong  in  principle,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  government  owes  us  a  real  explana- 
tion. 

What  is  happening,  and  the  Minister  knows 
full  well,  is  the  controversy  about  the  location 
of  a  sanitary  land  fill  operation  in  the  town- 
ship of  Vaughan.  The  township  of  Vaughan 
has  never  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
express   its   opinion   in    regard   to    this    and 


there  are  various  conflicting  interests.  There 
is  the  view  of  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  which  wants  to  use  a  sani- 
tary land  fill  area  in  the  township  of  Vaughan. 
There  is  the  view  of  the  council  of  the  town- 
ship of  Vaughan  and  there  is  the  view  of  the 
ratepayers. 

All  these  things  are  being  argued  presently 
before  the  Ontario  court  of  appeal.  I  am 
advised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  very  sound 
argument  in  law  is  about  to  be  presented  to 
the  court  of  appeal,  which  will  say  that 
because  the  township  of  Vaughan  never  did, 
in  fact,  answer  the  request,  that  the  OMB 
is  unable  to  deal  with  this  application  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  the 
way  it  attempted  to  do. 

The  Minister  somehow  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  rush  in  section  3,  so  he  is  going  to 
absorb  all  the  legal  proceedings.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  periodically  where  the  courts 
make  a  decision  that  is  contrary  to  govern- 
ment policy,  or  reflects  a  different  view  of 
government  policy  than  the  government 
intended,  after  the  proceedings  are  over  quite 
frequently  the  government  will  bring  in 
amendments  to  statutes  that  will  change  the 
situation  as  determined  by  the  courts  in  light 
of  the  existing  law. 

But  here  we  have  a  positive  government 
interference  in  a  matter  that  is  presently 
pending  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  govern- 
ment has  any  right.  I  think  it  is  grossly 
unfair  that  the  government  attempts  to  assert 
itself  into  the  midst  of  this  dispute  presently 
pending  in  which  argument  is  about  to  be 
made  to  the  court  of  appeal. 

I  want  to  know  what  particular  interest 
the  Minister  has  to  begin  to  interfere  in  this 
most  unusual  and  unfair  manner  in  this 
matter  of  very  grave  importance.  Certainly 
it  is  of  grave  importance  to  people  who  would 
be  concerned  about  having  a  sanitary  land 
fill  operation  at  their  back  door.  Certainly 
they  have  a  right  to  object,  and  certainly  they 
have  a  right  to  go  to  the  court  of  appeal  and 
to  hire  counsel  to  represent  them  and  to 
present  a  solid  argument. 

But  the  Minister,  in  one  fell  swoop  in 
section  3,  is  wiping  this  away.  Why  is  the 
Minister  trying  to  abort  the  process  of  the 
courts?  What  interest  particularly  has  caught 
his  ear  that  he  brings  in  this  section? 

Hon.     C.     S.     MacNaughton     (Provincial 
Treasurer):  You  have  asked  that  question  four 
times  now^   I  do  not  see- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  want  to  get  it  through  be- 
cause it  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Speaker.    I  have 
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bothered  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  obviously. 
It  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he,  as  one 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  would  not  have 
asked  this  question  when  this  bill  proceeded 
through  Cabinet.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  got 
the  opinion  that  this  section  was  designed 
particularly  and  specifically  to  abort  the  pro- 
cess of  the  courts.  I  think  this  is  just  a 
terrifying  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  deal  with  the  matter 
of  the  subway  exemptions.  There  are  two 
sides  to  this  question.  There  is  the  side 
presented  by  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  I  can 
understand  and  fully  sympathize  with  the 
city  of  Toronto's  approach.  But  the  city  of 
Toronto's  apnroarh  is  symptomatic  of  the 
whole  municipal  disease  that  infects  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

By  reason  of  our  archaic  and  anachronistic 
municipal  laws  and  methods  of  allowing 
mimicipalities  to  tax  in  order  to  support 
themselves,  municipalities  are  unable  to 
adequately  do  their  job.  We  are  caught  in 
this  struggle,  and  it  is  reflected  everywhere. 

Old  people  come  to  the  government  and 
say  we  need  some  tax  relief,  so  the  govern- 
ment considers  it  carefully  in  a  series  of 
private  bills  and  eventually  brings  in  this 
wonderful  relief,  where  they  give  the  money 
in  one  hand  and  take  it  back  from  the  estate 
—they  put  on  a  lien— with  the  other  hand. 

This  is  nothing  new  in  this  House  to  recog- 
nize that  the  government  has  dismally  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  whole  question  of 
municipal  financing  and  municipal  responsi- 
bility. Many  of  the  points  made  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  have  great  validity,  and  as 
he  listed  the  history  of  reluctance  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
the  suburban  municipalities  surrounding  it,  he 
could  not  be  more  correct.  You  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  year  after  year  we  have  stood 
in  our  place  and  challenged  the  individual 
members  of  the  Cabinet  from  the  city  of  To- 
ronto and  from  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  get 
up  and  say  why  Toronto  was  getting  such  a 
bad  deal  at  that  time. 

I  can  remember  the  great  dudgepn  which 
infected  the  mind  of  the  Minister  of  Reform 
institutions  and  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  when  they 
were  challenged  in  this  way.  The  Minister  of 
Ref&nfl  Institutions  standing  up  and  saying: 
**You  do  ftot  know  what  goes  on  in  Cabinet 
caucus  and  you  do  not  know  that  I  atgued 
tl>at  way."  But.it  was  rpnly  after  a  lot  of 
needling,  and  on  the  eye  of  the  last  election. 


that  finally  we  got  something  for  the  heart- 
land of  Ontario,  the  capital  city  of  Ontario. 
But  it  is  only  a  halfway  measure  and  this, 
again,  is  only  a  halfway  measure. 

As  I  say,  I  can  fully  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  approach  of  Mayor  Dennison 
and  his  council,  and  to  some  extent  it  has 
validity.  It  has  validity  to  the  extent  that 
along  with  all  municipahties,  the  big  munici- 
pality—the municipality  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  the  five  boroughs  surrounding  it— is  get- 
ting a  rotten  tax  deal  from  this  government, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  Act  that  does  any- 
thing to  improve  it.  All  we  get  are  promises 
of  studies.  The  Tory  candidates  now  are 
going  around  the  province  saying,  what  more 
can  we  do  than  have  Lancelot  Smith  conduct 
an  inquiry?  He  started  in  1964  and  he  is  due 
to  bring  in  a  report  sometime  soon.  When  he 
brings  in  the  report,  we  are  going  to  study  the 
report.  So  be  patient,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
hold  your  city,  or  your  homes  and  your  core 
will  be  destroyed;  but  be  patient,  we  will  get 
a  report  and  we  will  study  the  report.  In  due 
course  we  are  going  to  bring  in  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern  about  this  section 
is  a  part  of  the  concern  about  the  whole 
municipal  structure  and  the  bad  financing 
structure. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  and  I  think 
this  should  be  expressed  and  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  The  suburbs  are  not  being  given 
an  unfair  approval  near  the  extent  that  is 
suggested  by  either  the  mayor  or  the  member 
for  High  Park. 

You  will  remember,  sir,  that  when  Metro 
was  established  in  1954  the  Yonge  Street  sub- 
way was  the  only  subway  in  Metro;  it  was 
assessable  and  taxable  and  still  is.  In  1959, 
the  Metro  council,  deciding  to  construct  the 
Bloor-Danforth  subway,  requested  provincial 
approval  and  receiving  it  for  the  deletion  of 
the  Bloor-Danforth  subway  and  the  right-of- 
way  f'-om  the  assessment  rolls.  This  route— 
and  this  is  important— extends  through  the 
city  of  Toronto,  and  when  the  extension  is 
completed  in  December,  will  extend  into 
Etobicoke  on  the  west  and  Scarborough  on 
the  east.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Yonge 
Street  extension  into  North  York  will  receive 
the  same  exemption.  Thus  the  only  right-of- 
way  for  which  the  TTC  pays  taxes  is  the 
Yonge  Street  subway  that  goes  up  to  Eglinton. 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  member  is  reading 
pretty  good,  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes,  I  agree.  Now  the  fact 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
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can  disagree  unless  we  have,  in  the  absence 
of  real  municipal  and  taxation  reform,  a  sec- 
tion such  as  the  one  here,  there  will  not  be  an 
extension  of  the  Yonge  Street  subway.  And 
this  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  brought  about. 
But  let  me  go  on. 

When  Metro  was  formed  in  1954,  the  city 
of  Toronto  received  100  per  cent  of  the  TTC 
service,  no  question  of  that,  insofar  as  sub- 
ways are  concerned.  Today  and  until  De- 
cember of  this  year  when  the  east-west 
extensions  are  completed,  the  city  of  Toronto 
will  continue  to  receive  100  per  cent  of  the 
subway  service.  And  yet  the  fare  boxes,  with 
the  fares  collected  throughout  Metro,  have 
been  paying  taxes  to  the  city  of  Toronto  for 
the  Yonge  Street  subway  right-of-way,  TTC 
buses  and  the  TTC  headquarters  at  Yonge 
and  Davisville.  And  that  could  well  lead  me, 
sir,  into  the  argument  about  two  fares  that 
affect  the  suburbs  and  one  fare  that  affects 
the  city  and  the  inequities  of  that.  So  that 
the  case  is  not  all  balanced  in  favour  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  there  is  a  very  substantial 
suburban  case. 

However,  let  me  go  on.  It  would  appear 
that  the  city  of  Toronto— well,  it  is  obvious— 
that  the  city  of  Toronto  has  had  a  preferred 
position  for  13  years,  the  13  years  of  the 
existence  of  Metro.  Since  1958— and  I  drew 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine when  he  was  talking— the  two  mill  cur- 
rent levy  has  been  levied  throughout  Metro 
for  subway  construction,  and  everybody  has 
been  paying  that.  They  have  been  paying  it 
over  and  above  the  normal  tax  rate.  It  has 
been  collected  all  over  Metro  and  used  to  pay 
for  a  subway  which  up  till  now  has  been  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  has  not  been  in  the 
suburbs. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  been  used  by  suburban 
people. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  and  I  say  it  should 
be,  because  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  build 
subways.  But,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
hurt  is  not  on  one  side.  I  voted  for  that  two- 
mill  capital  levy  when  I  was  on  the  Metro 
covmcil  because  I  thought  it  was  fair,  and 
I  thought  it  was  reasonable,  and  I  thought 
the  suburban  people  should  contribute  to  sub- 
ways which  would  eventually  extend  into  the 
suburbs.    And  that  they  are  doing. 

So  that  the  case— my  principal  point,  is 
that;  the  case  is  not  a  one-sided  one.  Over 
the  years,  the  suburbs  have  been  paying  for 
transportation  within  the  core,  as  they  should, 
and  now  if  this  exemption  is  going  to  work 
some  hardship  on   the  city  of  Toronto,  the 


city  of  Toronto,  until  we  get  tax  reform  and 
municipal  reform  from  the  government,  should 
be  prepared  to  go  along  with  the  extension  of 
the  subway  into  the  suburban  areas. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures,  in  the  first 
ten  years  $87  million  will  be  collected  from 
this  two-mill  levy,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Of  this  amount,  $75  million  will  be  spent 
within  the  city  of  Toronto,  $75  out  of  $85 
million,  and  I  commend  these  figures  to  the 
attention  of  the  member  for  High  Park.  Of 
the  $75  million.  North  York,  my  municipality, 
will  contribute  $17  million,  and  North  York  to 
this  moment  has  not  and  will  not  for  some 
years  yet,  receive  any  subway  service. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  North  York 
should  not  have  paid  the  $17  million.  I  am 
saying  they  should  have,  because  they  are  a 
part  of  Metro  and  they  have  to  contribute. 
But  North  York  has  paid  $17  million,  has  or 
will  have  by  the  end  of  this  year,  for  subway 
purposes  and  has  not  received  one  inch  of 
subway. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  they  have  subway 
service. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  after  they  get  down. 
All  right. 

The  Yonge  Street  extension  is  expected  to 
be  built  substantially,  if  not  all,  out  of  the 
two-mill  levy,  and  accordingly  few  or  no 
debenture  dollars  will  be  required. 

Another  point  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker;  in 
1954,  Metro  assumed  $49  million  in  deben- 
tures on  the  Yonge  Street  subway  and  Metro 
has  assumed  $80  million  on  the  Bloor  Street 
subway.  So  that  this  is  another  aspect  of 
the  contribution  of  suburban  taxpayers  to  the 
construction  of  subways.  Of  the  total  of 
$129  million.  North  York  will  pay  its  share, 
that  is  $26  million,  but  will  not  be  paying  to 
the  debenture  responsibilities  of  Metro. 

Finally,  of  the  $350  million  spent  on  sub- 
way construction  within  Metro,  $280  million 
will  be  spent  wdthin  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Accordingly,  the  alleviation  from  municipal 
taxation  for  the  TTC  is  but  the  first  step  in 
the  re-assessment  and  re-evaluation  of  the 
TTC.  In  other  words,  very  simply,  this  has 
to  be  on  a  shared  basis. 

While  I  can  sympathize  and  appreciate  the 
point  of  view  of  the  mayor  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  council,  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  story.  The  suburbs  have 
paid,  as  they  should  pay,  substantial  sums  of 
money  towards  subway  construction  and  they 
are  doing  this.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are 
happy  to  do  it,  but  they  are  doing  it  with  the 
blessing  of  their  councils.  The  disease  hes  in 
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the  Treasury  benches  of  this  government. 
Until  there  is  genuine  reform  in  municipal 
taxation  and  municipal  organization,  unfortu- 
nately this  sort  of  situation  is  going  to 
continue. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  unless  this 
section  forms  a  part  of  the  statutes  today, 
there  will  not  be  the  subway  extensions  into 
the    suburbs    that    will    provide  the    proper 


Mr.  Bryden:  If  they  would  give  a  proper 
subsidy,  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  they  will  not,  they  will 
not.  And  I  say,  sir,  the  time  has  come  that 
along  with  municipal  reform  over  the  whole 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  government  stopped  listening  to  all 
of  the  concern  of  all  of  the  other  people  about 
the  better  deal  apparently  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto is  getting  which  it  is  not,  and  did  some 
genuine  work  on  behalf  of  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  all  its  constituent 
parts  to  show  that  it  is  getting  a  fair  break 
insofar  as  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  today,  notwithstanding 
the  words  of  many  people,  including  some  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Are  you  for  this  section  or 
against  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  sec- 
tion because  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
this  subway  extension  can  be  built.  But  I  am 
saying  that  the  fault  with  this  section,  or  the 
fault  of  this  Act,  is  that  we  have  not  reason- 
able taxation  reforrn  and  reasonable  municipal 
reform  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  principle  involved  in  Bill  118,  particularly 
on  section  6— arid  this  is  where  I  was  going  to 
direct  my  remarks— this  is  a  principle  I  think 
that  in  many  ways  crosses  party  lines.  It  also 
probably  is  disputed  whether  or  not  in  many 
respects  we  live  in  the  city  of  Toronto  proper 
or  in  the  outlying  areas  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. I  am  one  of  those  people  who  repre- 
sents a  city  of  Toronto  riding  and  have  lived 
in  what  was  one  time  called  the  village  of 
Swansea.  I  have  been  unpopular  in  the  area 
wher-e  I  live  because  I  have  always  believed 
in  amalgamation.  I  was  \yell  aware  that  when 
amalgamation  did  come  about  where  I  live  it 
was  goin&  to  cost  me  more  money,  my  real 
estate  taxes  would  go  up  and  go  up  a  consid- 
erable amount  because  I  lived  in  what  I 
pon§ider  a  tax  haven.  ;  ...    .  :,     ,    ., 


Now,  the  whole  weakness  in  thie  legisla- 
tion before  us  in  section  6  involves  about 
three  different  principles.  One  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  regional  plaiming,  another  is  the 
principle  of  how  we  are  going  to  subsidize 
our  highways  and  then  there  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  treating  subways  on  the  same  basis 
as  highways. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  have 
a  very  serious  problem  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
proper.  I  feel  that  the  city  of  Toronto  has 
received  a  very  bad  deal  on  the  whole,  as  a 
result  of  the  legislation  that  passed  in  this 
House,  setting  up  the  borough  system.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  whole  set-up  is 
a  can  of  worms,  and  is  bound  to  lead  to 
more  economic  trouble  as  time  goes  by. 

I  think  it  is  a  ridiculous  situation  that  we 
are  East  Yorkians  and  North  Yorkians  and 
Etobicokians,  when  obviously  we  are  all 
members  of  one  particular  area.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  in  the  House  who  will  dis- 
agree with  me  on  that  particular  problem, 
but  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  what  the 
member  for  Woodbine  said.  I  do  think  he 
was  in  error  on  one  point.  He  said  that 
the  province  subsidized  the  subways  by  about 
25  per  cent.  It  comes  down,  in  the  overall 
cost  to  about  15  per  cent  that  the  province 
actually  gives  for  the  cost  of  subways.  This 
includes  the  trackage  and  the  cost  foi*  the 
stations  and  various  items  of  that  sort.  Fifteen 
per  cent  was  what  we  got  for  the  Bloor- 
Danforth  subway. 

The  cost  of  subways  is  sO  high  that  the 
TTC  itself  is  hardly  going  to  be  able  to 
finance  at  all  the  extension  of  the  Yonge 
Street  subway.  The  provincial  government 
is  simply  going  to  have  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
literally,  of  the  suburbs  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  proper 
subway  system  serving  the  entire  Metro  area. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  general  attitude 
throughout  Canada  and  throughout  Ontario, 
and  this  goes  back  to  some  time  in  our  his- 
tory to  a  sort  of,  "It's  good  to;  kick:  Toronto," 
and  of  being  anti-Toronto.  When  you  go 
to  other  countries,  the  Englishman  seems  to 
be  proud  of  London,  the  Frenchman  is 
proud  of  gay  Paree,  but  for  some  reason  it 
is  good  political  sport  throughout  the  countjy. 
—■it  is -not  just  the  fault  of  rural  Ontario  but 
it  is  across  the  country— to  kick  Torpnto.  I 
am  a  person  who  comes  from;Qutsi4Q  OntariQ 
aijd  I  must  admit— and  I  w^U  giy©;  you  an 
example  and  it  involves  the  principle  under 
this  section.  In  fact,  it  involves  pur  ;^hoIe 
approach  to  tl?e  pity  of  Torpptp.  ^  ,    ,,;    ,     ,; 
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Recently  I  was  on  a  committee  of  this 
Legislature.  I  was  in  Edmonton,  repres- 
enting the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  province 
of  Ontario,  yet  I  could  recall  that  a  number 
of  years  ago,  the  last  time  I  had  been  in 
Edmonton,  I  was  representing  the  University 
of  Manitoba.  At  that  time  one  of  our  main 
sports  was  poking  fun  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  at  the  city  of  Toronto,  in 
particular.  This  is  part  of  an  attitude  that 
exists  and  we,  as  legislators  for  Ontario, 
have  simply  got  to  realize  that,  when 
approaching  the  problems  of  a  great  metro- 
pohtan  area  like  the  city  of  Toronto,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  a  far  more  progressive 
approach  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  area  of  Metropohtan  Toronto  and  its 
economic  development  is  absolutely  essential 
for  a  prosperous  Ontario  and  for  a  prosper- 
ous Canada  and  we  have  to  take  that  view. 
The  patchwork  and  the  piecemeal  approach 
that  we  take  to  the  problems  of  the  Toronto 
area  is  simply  economically  unsound.  Today 
the  province  of  Ontario  gets  from  the  Toronto 
transit  commission  $1  miUion  a  year  in  fuel 
taxes.  In  other  words,  the  TTC  is  literally 
helping  the  province  of  Ontario.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  TTC  gets  grants,  a  lot  of 
it  is  going  back,  because  of  the  fuel  taxes  that 
the  TTC  has  to  pay. 

I  ask  the  government,  how  in  the  world 
is  the  TTC  going  to  continue  its  present 
operation,  let  alone  expand?  It  is  going  to 
have  to  expand,  if  it  is  going  to  service  the 
people  in  the  general  area. 

For  example,  we  have  this  great  develop- 
ment, the  Toronto-Dominion  bank  develop- 
ment, in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Yet  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  people— and  this  is  an 
estimate  at  the  present  time— more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  10,000  to  12,000  people  who 
are  going  to  work  in  the  Toronto-Dominion 
project,  are  going  to  live  outside  the  city  of 
Toronto.  They  are  going  to  have  to  be 
brought  in,  one  way  or  another,  either  by 
GO-transit,  by  subways,  or  by  motor  car,  and 
our  roads  simply  cannot  carry  much  more  of 
an  increase  in  motor  transportation.  We  are 
going  to  need  further  development  in  transit 
and  in  subways,  but  the  huge  outlays  simply 
cannot  be  borne  by  the  local  taxpayer  in  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

Again,  these  taxes  fall  upon  those  least 
able  to  pay  them— that  is  the  average  home 
owner  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the  basic  principles 
involved  in  this  section,  as  the  hen.  member 
for  Downsview  said,  is  our  entire  approach 
to  taxation  itself  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 


The  burden  still  must  be  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  man  and  woman  least  able 
to  pay.  This  not  only  involves  the  city  of 
Toronto,  it  involves  the  taxpayers  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  every  hamlet  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  The  burden  of  taxes  as  set  up 
under  our  legislation  in  1849  is  completely 
and  utterly  out  of  date,  and  we  are  faced 
with  this  stop-gap  legislation. 

The  only  good  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
section  6  at  this  point,  is  that  it  will  have 
an  immediate  effect  in  giving  some  very 
short  term  relief  to  the  TTC.  In  this  way, 
a  further  increase  in  fares  might  be  held 
off.  For  example,  if  you  just  live  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Humber  River,  it  costs  a 
person  40  cents  to  go  downtown  and  40 
cents  to  go  back.  In  other  words,  it  is  80 
cents  for  a  return  trip,  and  the  cost  is  simply 
getting  out  of  hand  again  for  the  average 
person.  If  you  can  afford  a  car  and  can 
afford  to  pay  $1.50  to  park  all  day  downtown, 
then  you  drive  your  car.  But  the  costs  are 
getting  out  of  hand  and  it  will  destroy  the 
core  of  the  city  in  the  long  run,  unless  action 
is  taken. 

We  often  hear  the  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  children  not  taking  an  interest  in  their 

parents,  about  forgetting  them.  Let  us  re- 
member this— the  city  of  Toronto  proper  is 
the  mother  city  of  all  these  cities  that  have 
grown  up  around  what  we  now  call  the  city 
of  Toronto.  These  suburbs  are  literally  forget- 
ting the  importance  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
It  is  great  political  sport  on  these  suburban 
councils  and  in  suburban  areas  and  in  local 
elections,  to  kick  Toronto.  It  is  very  short- 
sighted not  to  regard  the  whole  area  as  a 
region,  because,  like  it  or  not,  regional  gov- 
ernment is  coming  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

This  is  a  trend  I  believe  should  be  furth- 
ered and  we  should  be  more  aggressive  in 
bringing  it  about.  The  area  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  a  region,  and  no  matter  how 
much  the  North  Yorkians  or  the  East  Yorkians 
might  dislike  it,  this  is  bound  to  come.  Legis- 
lation such  as  we  have  here  is  simply  not 
coming  to  grips  with  the  very  major  prob- 
lems. We  iare  dealing  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  under  this  section  and  we  are 
still  continuing  ta  add  to  the  burden  that  the 
small  home  owner  has  to  bear. 

It  is  a  frustrating  experiencie  to  sit  here, 
year  after  year  dnd  get  up  and  speak  on  such 
matters  as  this  year  after  year^  to  see  the 
government  continue  to  ignore  the  essential 
problems  that  we  face.  They  are  indeed 
mulish,  as  the  term  is  called,  but  the  best 
way  I  can  see  the  situation  that  we  have,  that 
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we  face  is  that  it  is  literally  a  can  of  worms. 
And  it  is  going  to  continue  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  our  population,  as  it  increases. 

You  may  say,  as  legislators  from  different 
parts  of  Ontario,  this  is  Toronto's  problem. 
But  what  is  happening  is  that  the  sons  of 
the  members  from  various  parts  of  Ontario, 
or  your  neighbour,  or  your  neighbour's  son, 
are  going  to  be  living  in  the  Toronto  area. 

I  do  not  think  this  a  good  thing  for  Ontario 
as  a  whole.  I  do  not  like  to  see  our  population 
become  so  centralized,  as  it  has  been  doing 
in  the  last  nxnnber  of  years. 

Again,  this,  in  many  respects,  is  the  fault 
of  the  government  in  failing  to  plan  and  to 
approach  the  problem  in  the  regions  that  the 
province  should  be  broken  up  into  and  which 
it  should  be  administered. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  no  matter  what  part  of 
Ontario  you  come  from,  the  odds  are  that  a 
good  percentage  of  the  people  in  your  small 
town,  or  the  small  towns  in  your  area,  are 
going  to  be  living  in  Toronto,  or  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  or  very  close  to  it,  unless  we 
have  a  far  wider  and  broader  approach  to 
these  problems. 

So  I  am  asking  the  members  throughout 
Ontario  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  serious 
economic  problems  that  the  city  of  Toronto 
particularly  has  and  also  the  entire  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  area  has.  This  section  6  is  in  no 
way  doing  anything  to  solve  the  problem  that 
we  face.  When  the  province  of  Ontario  comes 
along  and  gives  only  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
subways  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  yet  can 
give  50  per  cent  to  the  building  of  roadways, 
let  us  say  in  North  York,  it  just  does  not 
make  economic  sense,  either  in  the  cost  of 
roads— because  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  have  a  transit  system  than  to  have  road- 
ways—nor  in  throwing  a  greater  burden,  as 
we  are  doing,  upon  the  small  taxpayer  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  throughout  Metro.  The 
government  is  following  the  same  principle, 
throwing  that  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
small  taxpayer  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario, 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  desperation  and 
complete  frustration  that  I  realize^^  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  fliis  section  is  going  to  become 
law,  this  bill  will  become  law.  But  we  are  not 
doing  our  job  here  in.  this  Legislature.  The 
government  is  letting  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  down— it  is  letting  the  people  of 
the  province  down— in  f  aihng  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  taxation  problem  that  is  going  to 
strangle  the  economic  progress  of  this  prov- 
ince unless  serious  action  is  taken. 


Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
member  who  just  sat  down  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  this  debate  seems  to  be  cutting 
across  party  lines.  It  may  be  cutting  across 
the  party  lines  on  his  side  of  the  House  but  it 
does  not  seem  very  evident  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  It  appears  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  White)  ties  the  whip;  he 
ties  it  in  a  Gordian  knot  aroimd  the  throats 
of  the  members  on  the  government  side  who 
come  from  the  city  of  Toronto  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  they  are  permitted  to  breathe. 

I  note  in  the  House  at  the  present  time,  of 
the  nine  members  from  the  city  of  Toronto, 
the  government  benches  are  graced  with  the 
presence  of  three  of  them— the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park,  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence),  and  the  hon. 
member  of  Beaches  (Mr.  Harris).  Aside  from 
the  one  member,  they  are  most  notable  for 
their  silence.  Even  if  they  got  up  and  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  when  it  came  to  a  vote 
it  would  be  a  diflFerent  situation.  Toronto  just 
seems  to  be  the  whipping  boy  for  this 
province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  At  least  they 
stand  up  and  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Ben:  Just  a  whipping  boy. 

In  this  section  here,  the  amount  that  is 
being  discussed  by  way  of  tax,  I  think,  is 
about  $1.7  million.  I  applaud  the  position 
taken  by  my  colleague  from  Downsview  be- 
cause, as  was  pointed  out  by  the  member  for 
Parkdale,  we  are  crossing  party  lines  here. 
But  the  reason  we  are  crossing  party  hues  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  government  set  up 
borough  lines  which  evidently  put  a  block  to 
discussion.  We  cross  party  hues  because  we 
have  not  got  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  cross 
the  borough  lines— the  borough  lines  created 
by  this  government. 

Again,  let  us  go  back  to  this  question  of 
assessment.  In  the  city  of  Toronto  there  is 
assessment  totalling  $2,068,277,581.  Of  this 
amount,  $584,425,997  is  exempt.  It  is  exempt 
for  assessment  with,  of  course,  grants  being 
paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  Grown  properties 
of  Canada,  federal  agencies.  Crown  properties 
of  Ontario,  provincial  agencies  and  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission.  Th^e 
agencies  and  authorities  that  I  rhave  named 
make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.        ,. ; 

Incidentally,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
some  member  from  out-  of  town  rise  and 
inform  this  House  if,;  where  he  comes  from. 
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they  have  assessment  totalling  $584  million. 
That  is  more  assessment  than,  probably,  tlie 
other  large  municipalities  in  this  province 
have.  But  the  fact  is  of  this  $584  million, 
only  $84,427,482  is  assessment  on  which  pay- 
ments are  received  in  lieu  of  taxes.  So  there 
is  still  totally  exempt  assessment  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  totalhng  $500  million,  or  one 
quarter  of  the  total  assessment  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  Five  hundred  million;  if  we  just 
take  the  residential  tax  rate— what  is  it,  89 
mills  this  year  or  is  it  86  mills?— even  if  we 
just  took  it  at  80  mills,  it  would  amount  to 
$40  million  in  tax  revenue. 

Now  what  is  this  assessment?  What  is  it 
composed  of? 

The  Canadian  national  exhibition  grounds, 
which  were  taken  over  by  Metro,  alone 
totalled  $17  mihion.  It  serves  not  just  the 
city  of  Toronto;  obviously  it  serves  the  whole 
metropolitan  area.  It  serves  the  country  be- 
yond, because  one-third  of  the  Canadian 
national  exhibition  is  run  by  the  agricultural 
people;  they  have  the  horse  palace  and  the 
coliseum,  where  they  display  agricultural 
jjroducts.  I  applaud  this,  but  the  fact  remains 
it  still  is  there  to  serve  them,  the  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  alone  pick  up  the  tax  bill 
for  keeping  it  there. 

The  Toronto  library  board,  which  serves 
not  just  the  city  of  Toronto,  but  also  the  area 
from  whence  comes  my  hon.  colleague  the 
member  for  Downsview.  The  Toronto  harbour 
commission  property  which  again,  as  I  say, 
serves  not  just  the  Toronto  area,  not  just  the 
metropolitan  area,  but  the  area,  perhaps, 
within  a  radius  of  at  least  50  miles;  $28 
million  of  tax  exempt  assessment. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  schools,  although 
it  amounts  to  almost  $90  miUion,  because 
they  are  schools  and  basically  speaking  they 
serve  just  us. 

Metro  properties  and  parklands,  which 
again  belong  to  Metro  because  it  is  Metro- 
wide  in  the  services  it  provides,  $42  million. 
TTC  subway  structures— at  the  present  time 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  we  are  already  exempt- 
ing $21,859,126  of  their  properties.  These 
are  properties  on  which,  at  one  time,  were 
erected  buildings  and  we  derived  revenue 
from  them  before  they  were  turned  into 
rights-of-way. 

Other  municipalities  also  have  properties 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  but  they  are  small.  The 
universities  occupy  lands  which  are  exempted 
to  the  tune  of  $72  million.  Is  it  little  wonder 
that  we  have  the  highest  tax  rate  in  this  area 
wh^rj  wp  have  to  carry  thes«  particular  loads? 


The  burden  is  placed  on  the  Toronto  tax- 
payer for  services  that  are  suppHed  to  every 
borough  in  this  city  and  even  the  province 
beyond.  I  challenge  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Davis)  to  get  up  and  say  the 
University  of  Toronto  serves  only  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Hospitals,  which  also  serve  not  just  the 
citizens  of  Toronto  but  all  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  $62  million.  Burial  grounds,  $6 
million.  As  I  say,  to  the  tune  of  $584  million, 
and  this  is  all  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Toronto 
taxpayer  because  that  is  where  it  was  put  by 
this  government. 

There  are  certain  groups  where  justification 
can  be  made  for  exempting  their  property 
from  taxation,  but  the  fact  remains  that  when 
services  are  provided  to  the  community  as 
a  whole,  the  cost  of  those  services  should  be 
paid  by  the  community  as  a  whole.  And 
these  I  have  mentioned.  These  lands  provide 
services  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  the  cost  of  supplying 
these  services  should  be  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  residents  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

If  this  government  wishes  to  give  exemp- 
tions to  the  Toronto  transit  commission  on 
this  land,  then  the  proper,  the  just,  the  equit- 
able way  to  do  it  is  to  have  Metro  pay  a 
grant  to  the  city  of  Toronto  equivalent  to 
the  taxes  it  loses  on  these  exempt  properties, 
and  then  Toronto  could  pay  its  share  of  these 
grants  into  the  Metro  coffers.  That  would  be 
the  only  equitable  way  to  handle  this  as  long 
as  you  have  exemptions  such  as  these. 

It  is  fine  for  the  people  who  come  from  thd 
suburbs  to  say  they  are  raising  a  two-mill 
levy,  but  remember,  50  per  cent  of  that  two- 
mill  levy  at  the  outset  was  paid  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Toronto  all  the  time  they' 
maintained  the  highest  tax  rate.  Under  the 
ridiculous  scheme  propounded  by  this  gov-^ 
ernment  as  to  education— I  trust  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  will  hearken  unto 
this,  as  my  colleague  the  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  is  apt  to  say— for  1967,  the  city 
of  Toronto  raised  for  educational  purposes 
$17,845,921  more  than  it  required  for  its  own 
educational  purposes.  It  raised  this  money^ 
to  help  pay  for  the  educational  costs,  in  the 
other  boroughs.  I  should  not  say  "the  other 
boroughs,"  in  three  of  the  other  boroughs, 
because  East  York  had  to  raise  $2.5  milliou 
more  than  it  spent  and  Etobicoke  raised  $2^ 
million  more  than  it  required  for  its  purposes.; 

But  North  York  received  $9,100,000  of 
that  $17  million  which  the  citizens  of  the« 
city  of  Torpnto :  had  to  raise.    And  this  has 
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been  going  on  year  after  year  after  year.  The 
suburbs  are  trying  to  say  they  are  giving  a 
big  deal  to  the  city  of  Toronto  because  of  the 
two  mill  tax  rate  on  which  the  city  of  Toronto 
pays  half,  now  it  is  down  to  46  or  45  per 
cent.  But  the  fact  is  that  for  the  educational 
system,  year  after  year  after  year  it  has  been 
averaging  about  $10  million  more  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  city  of  Toronto  to  subsidize 
the  educational  system  in  the  other  boroughs. 

I  am  not  saying  the  educational  system 
ought  not  to  be  subsidized  because  I  believe 
in  equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of  educa- 
tion, but  do  not  let  these  people  cry  "poor 
mouth"  when  all  the  time  the  city  of  Toronto 
is  paying  more  than  what  it  is  getting,  $17 
million  more.  Over  $10  million  almost  every 
year. 

So  if  this  government  is  going  to  wake  up 
some  day  and  try  to  work  out  some  solutions, 
I  would  recommend  the  idea  that  if  they  are 
going  to  have  exemptions,  fine,  but  each 
municipality  which  wishes  to  exempt  prop- 
erty should  receive  grants  in  lieu  of  the  taxes 
it  has  lost  from  the  Metro  body,  and  that 
each  municipality  then  pay  its  share  of  the 
Metro  burden  back  to  the  Metro  coffers.  No 
one  municipality  ought  to  be  burdened  with 
the  cost  of  paying  for  services  which  benefit 
everybody  over  an  area  that  goes  beyond  the 
municipality  in  question.  That  is  fairness, 
that  is  equity,  that  is  just  and  that  is  demo- 
cratic. But  those  words  I  think  are  not 
famihar  to  the  ears  of  the  people  on  the  other 
side. 

I  say  the  hon.  government  Whip  has  done 
a  good  job  of  throttling  the  city  of  Toronto 
members  over  there,  and  even  if  they  get  up 
to  say  anything  the  chances  are  they  are 
going  to  vote  in  support  of  this  bill.  As  my 
Colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale, 
pointed  out,  this  bill  is  going  to  go  through 
because  the  government  strength  there  not 
only  throttles  its  own  members,  but  it  seems 
it  is  throttling  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  to  smile  when  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  make  those  remarks  about  what 
those  of  us  who  represent  ridings  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  might  do  or  say  on  certain 
occasions.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
member  was  here  or  not  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing amalgamation  last  year.  I  am  still 
very  much  an  amalgamationist  no  matter 
what  course  the  government  chooses  to 
follow.  I  think  if  you  read;  the  record  of  that 
time  you  will  see  that  my  views  were  clearly 


What  concerns  me,  in  Bill  118,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  approximate  $1  million  in 
revenue  that  the  city  of  Toronto  loses,  and  I 
must  put  my  position  on  the  record.  I  agree 
with  what  the  member  for  High  Park  said. 
In  the  press  in  the  last  few  days,  the  best 
summation  I  could  find  of  the  position  was  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  and  I  am  going  to  read 
one  very  short  paragraph: 

The  intent  of  the  whole  plan  is  to  help 
the  TTC  meet  is  financial  obligations  with 
regard  to  future  subway  construction.  The 
TTC  finances  and  the  limitations  of  the 
fare  box  being  what  they  are,  this  may  be 
a  necessary  objective,  but  the  method  of 
obtaining  it  is  grossly  inequitable  and  reeks 
of  suburban  conspiracy  to  put  one  over  on 
the  city.  The  way  of  helping  the  TTC 
would  be  acceptable  only  if  Metro  To- 
ronto was  one  municipality  and  the  tax 
loss  was  met  uniformly  by  all  its  property 
owners. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  sums  up  the  position,  and 
I  feel  that  the  city  of  Toronto  has  not  had  a 
fair  break  because  of  the  imposition  created 
by  section  6  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  motion  is  carried,  I 
would  like  merely  to  indicate  a  few  brief 
points.  First  of  all,  in  reference  to  the  hopped- 
up,  hypertense  speech  we  had  this  morning 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  got  some  of  you  guys 
functioning. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —it  reminded  me  of  a 
few  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  a  certain 
court  action  in  this  city  in  the  last  few  days 
relating  to  bennie  pills  and  all  sorts  of  weird 
things  that  people  have  been  taking. 

It  certainly  was  a  great  exhibition  of  some- 
body who  got  excited,  so  much  so  that  I 
think  the  force  of  some  of  his  very  vahd  argu- 
ments got  lost  on  the  rest  of  us  because  we 
simply  could  not  understand,  follow  or  hear 
him.  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  the  next 
time  please  take  it  easy,  because  on  occasion 
some  of  us  agree  with  some  of  the  things  he 
says. 

Might  I  also  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Bracondale  that  while  the  chief  govern- 
ment Whip  in  this  House  sometimes  is  an 
extremly  powerful  individual,  it  is  not  really 
the  Gordian  knot  that  he  has  around  our 
throats,  it  is  more  of  a  Jonathan  around  us. 
Sometimes  we  feel  that  the  procedures  are 
more  applicable  by  calling  it  a  "granny"  knot 
than  anything  else,  I  think,  but  in  any  event 
it  is  there. 
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Mr.  Cowling:  It  is  a  bow,  it  is  a  bow! 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  want  to  speak  very 
briefly  and  I  want  to  make  two  points  if  I 
can.  The  first  one  is  that  I  regret  very  much 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  in  this  House  by 
the  government  especially  in  relation  to  sec- 
tion 6.  I  regret  it  because  I  think  that  the 
principle  of  the  extension  of  tax  exemption 
in  municipalities  today  has  gone  too  far  and 
it  has  run  hog  wild.  This  is  the  main  thing, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  I  really  do 
regret.  The  principle  in  respect  of  section  6 
of  this  bill  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  not  only  be- 
cause of  that  extension  of  the  principle  of  tax 
exemption,  but  it  is  wrong  because  that  whole 
question  at  the  moment,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  being  studied  in  depth  by  a  committee 
that  I  trust  sometime  or  other  this  summer,  is 
going  to  report  to  the  government.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  report  will  hold  some  indica- 
tion and  some  promise  for  the  future  for 
major  tax  reform.  These  will  be  the  munici- 
palities and  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  too  sure  if  some  of 
the  members  of  this  House  realize  the  almost 
crushing  tax  burden  that  is  being  carried,  not 
only  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  especially 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  I 
am  not  foolish  enough  to  overstate  the  case  by 
saying  that  the  sole  and  only  reason  for  this 
cmshing  burden  at  the  moment  is  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  exemptions,  but  just  let  me  bring 
to  you  what  I  think  are  two  very  valid  points. 

The  redistributed  riding  of  St.  George 
takes  in  what  I  would  call  the  heart,  or  the 
heartland,  in  any  event,  of  this  city  of 
Toronto.  Let  me  just  refer  to  you  the 
southern  portion  of  the  riding  of  St.  George. 
It  starts  at  the  lake  and  it  runs  north  to 
Bloor  Street.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
Parliament  Street  and  on  the  west,  by  Uni- 
versity Avenue.  This,  I  feel,  is  the  heartland 
of  the  city  of  Toronto,  as  far  as  its  cultural 
and  its  economic  and  its  business  community 
and  life  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
in  the  last  two  weeks  to  take  a  good  look  at 
this  area,  as  far  as  its  tax  producing  potential 
is  concerned,  and  I  am  horrified  to  realize 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  those  lands— and 
I  am  speaking  now  as  far  as  the  geographical 
area  is  concerned— the  greatest  portion  of 
those  lands  are  tax  exempt. 

I  am  sure  that  the  cost  to  the  municipality 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  of  providing  services 
to  that  area  is  one  of  the  greatest.  Yet  we 
have  the  anomaly  that  in  this  area  alone— the 
majority  of  the  land  in  that  area— there  are 
huge  blocks  of  land,   Mr.  Speaker,  in  wliich 


there  is  not  a  cent  produced  in  the  way  of 
tax  return  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  or  to  the 
municipality.  The  cost  of  providing  municipal 
ser\ices  in  tliat  area  is  extremely  high  and 
yet  it  produces  no  tax  return  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Toronto  is  concerned.  That  is  just  one 
point  I  want  to  make  to  you. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  on  this  score, 
just  let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
increase  in  new  tax  exempt  property  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  this  year  alone,  is  almost 
$42  million.  This  is  just  the  increase  for  tliis 
>ear.  May  I  also  point  out  to  you  that  the 
increase  in  assessment  for  the  city  of  Toronto, 
by  way  of  the  supplementary  assessment  this 
year,  is  just  over  $44  million.  So  here  wc 
have  the  city  of  Toronto  hardly  getting  any- 
where as  far  as  new  taxable  assessment  is 
concerned,  because  this  is  almost  completely 
negated  by  the  corresponding  rise  of  tax  ex- 
emptions in  this  city. 

This  is  a  problem  that,  I  trust,  is  being 
looked  at  very,  very  carefully  by  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  Mr.  Lance  Smith.  I  trust 
that  we  are  going  to  have  some  words  of 
wisdom  and  some  guidance  from  that  com- 
mittee when  it  finally  reports. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  very  long  about  it,  is  this.  A 
few  weeks  ago— and  I  may  say  to  you,  quite 
bluntly,  that  this  is  held  as  a  verbal  club 
over  the  heads  of  some  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  House— a  statement  was  reported  in  the 
press  from  one,  Mr.  Downey,  who  is  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Toronto  transit  commission. 
It  said  that  unless  this  particular  exemption 
was  granted— and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  mis- 
interpreting his  words,  but  this  is  the  way  his 
words  were  interpreted  to  some  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  in  any  event— unless  this 
exemption  was  granted  and  unless  a  decision 
was  immediately  made  by  this  government  in 
respect  of  this  matter,  that  in  a  matter  of 
days,  226  engineers  would  have  to  be  laid  off 
because  the  Toronto  transit  commission  would 
not  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
they  are  now  doing  on  the  extension  of  the 
Yongc  Street  line. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this.  If  wc  are  going  to  have  gentlemen  in 
high  authority  in  the  Toronto  transit  com- 
mission make  remarks  such  as  that— and  I  may 
to  you  that  now  several  weeks  have  gone  by 
and  the  decision  has  not  been  made  yet  by 
this  Legislature,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
hue  and  cry  and  anguished  tone  coming  from 
the  Toronto  transit  commission  regarding  the 
laying  off  of  those  226  engineers— but  if  we 
are   going  to  have  gentlemen   such  as   that 
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coming  along  with  such  panic  statements  in 
an  attempt  to  get  something  through  this 
Legislature,  then  it  is  high  time— especially 
when  they  come  back  to  us  every  year  for 
more  funds— that  this  Legislature  and  this 
government  should  have  a  much  stronger 
and  much  greater  say  on  who  is  appointed 
to  the  Toronto  transit  commission. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  paying  25  per  cent 
of  the  shot  every  year,  then  undoubtedly,  it 
is  about  time  that  we  took  a  much  greater 
interest  in  the  Toronto  transit  commission 
and  a  much  greater  and  a  greater  in-depth 
look  at  what  is  going  on  there.  If  a  public 
body  of  that  type  can  reach  that  type  of 
situation  in  a  matter  such  as  this— a  matter  in 
which  obviously  there  should  have  been 
long  term  planning  made  with,  or  without, 
special  legislation— then  it  is  about  time  that 
we  have  a  greater  say  on  who  is  appointed 
to  it. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
just  a  very  few  comments  on  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  say,  first,  that  I  have  never 
heard  a  greater  non-appreciation  of  how  our 
whole  metropolitan  system  of  regional  gov- 
ernment operates,  than  in  the  speeches  of 
the  members  for  Bracondale  and  Parkdale. 
They,  of  course,  are  dredging  up  the  old 
parochial  animosities  that  have  existed 
around  here  for  many  years,  and  which  many 
of  us  had  hoped  had  vanished  in  this  exciting 
and  working  experiment  in  regional  govern- 
ment. This,  of  course,  is  all  part  of  this 
whole  process. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  said  in  this 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  section  6 
was  asked  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
council.  The  request  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  26  in  the  affirmative,  six  in  the  nega- 
tive. We  make  a  lot  of  fuss  about  saying  that 
we  give  municipal  councils— regional  govern- 
ment councils— the  autonomy  to  operate  their 
own  show,  under  the  ground  rules  that  we 
lay  down.  Then  some  people  would  attempt 
to  negate  this  idea  by  saying  that  we  should 
now  say  no  to  them. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Are  we  giving  them 
what  they  asked  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  are  giving  them  prac- 
tically what  they  asked  for— perhaps  not 
completely.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
what  this  bill  does,  in  eflFect,  is  merely  extend 
an  arrangement  that  has  already  been  in 
efi^ect  on  the  east-west  subway.  It  extends 
an  arrangement. 


Under  that  arrangement,  the  exempted 
property  on  the  east-west  subway,  the  con- 
veyance of  the  title  to  it  now  rests  in  the 
metropoUtan  corporation.  As  I  understand 
it,  under  this  arrangement,  the  title  to  the 
rapid  transit  property  that  will  become 
exempt  rests  with  the  metropolitan  corpor- 
ation, not  with  the  Toronto  transit  commis- 
sion. In  effect,  this  means  that  if  we  did 
not  have  a  transit  commission  in  Toronto— 
and  perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  thing, 
perhaps  the  transportation  system  should  be 
run  by  a  committee  of  metropolitan  council 
now.  If  this  was  so,  the  property,  of  course, 
would  all  be  vested  in  the  metropolitan  coun- 
cil and  would  be  exempt  under  the  existing 
provisions  of  The  Municipal  Act.  Now  this, 
as  I  say,  merely  extends  a  provision  which 
already  exists,  which  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
one,  I  believe,  for  the  good  of  this  whole 
area,  which  is  one  economic  unit. 

Now  I  would  just  like  to  conclude,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  saying  I  have  not  heard  one  of 
the  members  of  this  House,  particularly  the 
Opposition  members  from  Toronto,  com- 
ment on  section  2  of  this  bill. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  says  that  the  metro- 
politan council  may  now  contribute  toward 
the  cost  of  the  separation  of  sanitary  and 
storm  sewers.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  a  provision  which  practically  in 
full  will  be  utilized  by  the  city  of  Toronto, 
if  the  council  so  approves. 

Mr.  Ben:  If  the  suburbs  agree  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  another 
area  where  the  council,  if  they  decide,  can 
help  and  assist  an  area  municipality  in  this 
whole  set-up,  financially,  and  do  it  in  a 
democratic  way  by  decision  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Ben:   If  they  decide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
over  there  keeps  saying  "if  the  council 
decides  in  that  area".    I  am  saying  to  him 

that  the  council  asked  for  the  amendment 
that  is  in  this  Act  here  today  and  we  would 
be  morally  wrong  if  we  did  not  give  it  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  many  statements  made  by 
my  colleague  from  St.  George.  I  happen  to 
be  in  the  unusual  position  of  being  both  a 
city  member  and  a  suburban  member.  I 
want  to  make  it  verv,  very  brief.  In  my 
opinion,  section  6  of  this  bill  is  untimely  and 
should  be  left  subsequent  to  the  Smith  report. 
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After  it  has  been  examined,  I  hope  there  will 
be  a  great  redistribution  of  the  municipal 
tax  load.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  am 
not  going  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
on  discussion  of  the  bill  when  the  whole 
matter  has  been  dealt  with  so  completely  and 
thoroughly  by  the  members  from  the  city 
of  Toronto,  regardless  of  the  party  to  which 
they  belong.  My  concern  is  a  procedural 
one,  because  it  would  appear  to  me  that  if 
this  motion  is  now  passed,  it  will  preclude 
any  discussion  in  committee  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill. 

The  principle  of  the  bill— and,  in  an  omni- 
bus bill  there  are  obviously  many  principles 
—but  in  this  particular  one  the  debate  this 
morning  has  indicated  quite  clearly  that  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  if  not  a  paramount  part 
of  the  bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
wrong  if,  under  the  guise  of  this  bill  now 
being  referred  to  the  committee,  to  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  this  House,  that  representa- 
tives from  the  city  of  Toronto,  or  elsewhere, 
would  appear  to  be  under  the  illusion  that  we 
were  in  some  way  able  to  deal  with  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  particular  section. 

In  order  to  alleviate  that  procedural  prob- 
lem and  so  that  those  who  come  to  the  com- 
mittee to  express  their  views  about  this 
section  of  the  bill  will  not  be  coming  under 
some  form  of  false  pretence,  I  therefore  move, 
Mr.  Speaker,  seconded  by  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  that  the  motion  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words  after 
"that"  and  substituting: 

Bill  118  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
legal  bills  and  municipal  affairs  for  recon- 
sideration of  certain  basic  principles  con- 
tained therein  as  well  as  consideration  of 
matters  of  detail. 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  out  of  order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It  is  not 
out  of  order.    It  is  directly  on  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Moved  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale,  seconded  by  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  that  the  motion  be  amended 
by  striking  out  all  the  words  after  "that"  and 
substituting: 

Bill  118  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
legal  bills  and  municipal  affairs  for  recon- 
sideration of  certain  basic  principles  con- 
tained tiierein  as  well  as  consideration  of 
matters  of  detail. 


Does  anyone  care  to  speak  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  just  like  to  emphasize 
with  regard  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  differs  from  the  procedure  that  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  has  proposed 
in  that  the  House  will  not  have  committed 
itself  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  before  it 
goes  to  the  committee.  In  the  light  of  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  I  think  that  would 
be  desirable.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  bill  being 
referred  to  the  committee  before  the  House 
finally  commits  itself  to  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  motion 
is  in  order;  to  strike  out  the  substance  of  the 
section,  simply  to  say  that  a  principle  will  be 
considered  in  general  and  in  particular  by 
a  committee.  I  am  not  able  to  cite  precedents 
or  rules  in  my  contention,  but  I  do  ask  you, 
sir,  to  look  very  carefully  at  the  parliamen- 
tary aspect  of  this  amendment  which  I  am 
firmly  convinced  is  completely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gov- 
ernment Whip  is  not  able  to  cite  cases,  I 
will  remind  him  of  one— the  famous  police 
state  bill  which  the  government  referred  back 
to  the  committee  and  gave  the  committee 
permission  to  strike  out.  Indeed,  while  I 
cannot  cite  specific  cases,  I  do  know,  if  I 
have  a  chance  to  go  back  into  the  records, 
that  on  a  number  of  occasions  the  govern- 
ment has  sent  bills  to  the  committee  without 
endorsement  of  principle  precisely  because 
the  government  wanted  further  consider- 
ation of  the  principle.  This  is  exactly  the 
objective  of  this  amendment  at  the  present 
time,  particularly  since  there  has  been  such 
an  across-party-lines  expression  of  opposition 
to  this. 

If  the  government  Whip  wants,  in  effect, 
to  muzzle  that  opposition  on  his  side,  sure  he 
can  oppose  this  amendment.  But  if  he  wants 
to  have  a  free  discussion,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  those  who  come  to  the  committee 
and,  as  my  colleague  from  Riverdale  has 
pointed  out,  will  be  coming  to  the  committee 
on  the  assumption  they  might  have  a  chance 
to  review  the  principle— but  will  come  find- 
ing that  the  principle  has  been  locked  up  and 
is  not  under  consideration  at  all— if  you  want 
these  people  to  have  a  full  discussion  of  the 
principle,  as  well  as  the  detail  of  it,  then  the 
only  way  that  can  be  done  is  by  this  House 
referring  it  to  the  committee  without  voting 
on  the  principle.   There  will  be  a  full  oppor- 
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tunity    there    for   everybody    who    comes    to 
make  his  representations. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to 
the  point  of  order- 
Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  Hke  to  rule;  on  the 
point  of  order  I  am  informed  by  the  clerk  that 
we  have  had  precedence  of  this  nature  and  I 
can  recall  now  one  or  two  occasions  a  few 
years  ago  in  which  this  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed. Therefore,  I  accept  the  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  the 
House  the  principles  contained  in  this  bill  are 
quite  clear  and  therefore  this  motion  proposed 
by  the  hon,  member  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  remind  the  members 
that  in  a  motion  of  this  nature,  where  a 
reasoned  amendment  is  moved  such  as  the 
one  moved  by  the  member  for  Riverdale— 
moving  to  strike  out  words  as  in  this  amend- 
ment—the first  question  I  must  put  to  the 
House  is  whether  or  not  those  words  shall 
stand.  It  follows  rule  56  that  the  House 
restored  a  few  years  ago. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  that  Bill 
118  be  read  a  second  time.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  the  following  vote: 


AYES 


NAYS 


Allan 

Ben 

Bales 

Bryden 

Beckett 

Freeman 

Boyer 

Lewis 

Carruthers 

(Scarborough  West) 

Carton 

MacDonald 

Connell 

Newman 

Cowling 

Nixon 

Downer 

Oliver 

Edwards 

Reaume 

Evans 

Renwick 

Gomme 

Singer 

Haskett 

Spence 

Henderson 

Trotter 

Hodgson 

Whicher 

(Scarborough  East) 

Worton-15. 

Hodgson 

(Victoria) 

Knox 

Lawrence 

(St.  George) 

Lewis 

(Humber) 

Morningstar 

McKeough 

Olde 

AYES 
Peck 
Robarts 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Thrasher 
Walker 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart-35. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ayes 

are  35,  the  nays  15. 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    declare    second    reading 

carried. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 

bill. 


THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  112,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Fire  Departments  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  to  refer  these 
bills   to   committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
object  to  this  bill  going  to  committee.  It  is 
a  very  brief  amendment.  It  is  simply  to  make 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  an  arbitra- 
tion order  and,  when  the  hon.  ihember  says, 
"these  bills",  I  think  most  of  the  amendments 
in  each  of  them  are  very  brief.  If  he  wishes 
this  one  to  go,  I  would  not  object,  although 
I  think  it  is  rather  urmecessary. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary 
Convictions  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  COMMUNITY  SALES 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture   and    Food)   moves   second   reading   of 
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Bill   115,  an  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 

Community  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  just  briefly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill.  The  Minister  is  aware,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  community  sales  arenas  have 
performed  a  very  useful  function  as  they 
have  expanded  and  grown  across  the  prov- 
ince. The  inspection  of  these  arenas  has 
been  the  basic  prevention  of  the  spreading 
of  disease,  as  well  as  the  limitation  on  the 
sale  of  animals  that  may  have  come  into  the 
arena  that  were  not  in  a  physical  condition 
to  have  been  sold. 

I  understand,  however,  that  there  are  still 
private  sales  arenas  where  the  public  do 
come  in  to  take  part  in  sales,  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  general  inspection  regula- 
tions. The  matter  is  of  some  importance, 
since  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
certain  new  type  of  shipping  fever  has  been 
spreading  from  one  of  these  locations.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  principle  involved 
in  the  inspection  of  the  livestock  community 
sales  arenas  should  extend  to  wherever  there 
is  a  gathering  of  livestock  which  are  put  up 
for  public  auction. 

This  particular  Act  extends  the  jurisdiction 
to  certain  sales  of  pedigreed  livestock.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  go  further  to  encompass  the 
sales  arenas  in  all  parts  of  the  province  of 
whatever  nature  and  whatever  stock  they 
handle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  the  hon.  member's  point  is  well 
taken.  The  previous  amendment  to  the  Act 
and  provisions  of  the  Act  provided  for 
veterinary  inspection  and  sanitary  inspection 
of  all  sales,  excluding  purebred  livestock 
sales. 

This  amendment  brings  those  purebred 
livestock  sales  into  this  inspection  as  well, 
but  it  provides  for  an  exemption  for  those 
zone  or  county  breed  sales  whereby  indivi- 
dual breeders  cooperatively  put  on  a  breed 
sale  to  sell  certain  types  of  registered  pure- 
bred livestock. 

Now  they  may  be  exempted,  but  this  does 
bring  in  the  large  types  of  consignment 
purebred  livestock  sales.  As  far  as  I  know, 
inspection  is  extended  to  every  other  type  of 
community  auction  sale,  other  than  to  the 
community  auction  sales  for  the  stock  or 
feeder  sales  of  northern  Ontario,  which  are 
not  inspected.  These,  again,  are  sales  where 
feeder  cattle  are  offered  by  the  breeders 
concerned  from  their  own  farms  and,  frankly. 


there  have  not  been  any  complaints  to  my 
knowledge,  out  of  those  sales. 

There  have  been  instances  where  this  new 
disease  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
referred  to  which,  I  believe,  is  IBR— I  think 
this  is  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  disease 
that  he  was  talking  about— has  been  indi- 
cated. But  I  can  say  that  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  disease  to  catch,  even  with  a  veter- 
inarian standing  right  there  to  note  the 
thing,  because  the  stage  of  incubation  is 
such  with  that  virus  that  it  will  extend  over 
a  period  of,  perhaps,  two  weeks  or  more 
before  there  is  any  indication  of  a  breakout 
Regardless  of  the  best  intentions  of  the  man 
who  may  be  oflFering  the  livestock  for  sale, 
or  of  the  veterinarian  who  carries  out  the 
inspection,  it  can  still  happen. 

I  have  had  some  personal  experience  witii 
this,  but  where  it  came  from,  I  have  no 
idea,  but  it  did  happen  on  my  own  farm. 
There  had  been  no  livestock  brought  into 
the  farm  for  several  months,  but  we  did 
have  an  outbreak  of  this.  It  can  be  cleaned 
up  by  vaccination,  but  I  point  out  that,  even 
with  the  introduction  of  this  amendment,  you 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  can  absolutely  con- 
trol it,  but  this  is  a  step  toward  doing  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 

bill. 


THE  HIGHWAY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gonune  (Minister  of  Highways): 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  119,  An  Act 
to   amend   The    Highway   Improvement   Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE   RECIPROCAL   ENFORCEMENT   OF 
JUDGMENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Judgments  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  EXECUTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  123,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execution  Act. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
vSpeaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  if  he  can  inform  me  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  exclusion  on  this  amendment  to 
The  Execution  Act  in  regard  to  bankruptcy, 
or  does  this  apply  to  people  who  go  into 
bankruptcy  also? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
exemption  provisions  in  the  bill,  as  the  hon. 
member  will  have  noted,  making  or  enlarging 
the  exemptions  which  apply  to  any  debtor 
where  execution  process  may  be  taken.  The 
items  which  are  exempted  from  seizure  and 
sale  are  much  enlarged  over  the  former 
Execution  Act.  This  would  not  relate  to  the 
field  of  bankruptcy,  however. 

Mr.  Worton:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  person  who  goes  into  bankruptcy  would 
not  be  in  a  position  where  they  would  retain 
$5,000  in  cash  from  the  sale— the  assets  that 
were  derived  from  the  sale? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think,  speaking  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  actually  study  the 
matter— and  I  think  I  am  correct— that  the 
provisions  in  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  is 
federal  legislation,  stand  by  themselves  and 
are  paramount  in  the  field  of  bankruptcy.  The 
Execution  Act  simply  deals  with  the  question 
of  the  exemption  from  seizure  under  a 
judgment  outlining  those  things  which  may 
be  taken  and  sold  and  those  things  which  may 
be  exempted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  member  could 
place  his  question  during  committee  stage  of 
the  bill  and  have  the  matter  cleared  up. 


Motion  agreed  to; 
bill. 


second  reading  of  the 


THE  CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown  Attor- 
neys Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  HOTEL  FIRE  SAFETY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hotel  Fire 
Safety  Act. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 

trill. 


THE  SHORT  FORMS  OF 
MORTGAGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Short  Forms 
of  Mortgages  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  128,  An  Act  to  repeal  An  Act  to  confer 
certain  powers  upon  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  carries, 
perhaps  the  Minister  would  explain  to  us 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  at  least  the  bill  that  this  deals  with, 
were  found  to  be  ultra  vires  and. what  the 
circumstances  were  on  those  occasions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
quite  some  time  ago  in  a  court  judgment  it 
was  found  that  way. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  long  would  the  Minister 
say,  20  years,  40  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Longer  than  that! 

Mr.  Nixon:  50  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think  it  is  approxi- 
mately 50  years.   I  do  not  have  the  date  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  a  great  clean-up  session. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  Tory  progress. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  House  that  we  feel  it  is 
necessary  because  there  are  certain  things 
coming  before  the  courts  now  and  it  would 
be  better  to  have  this  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This,  perhaps,  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  question  the  Minister, 
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but  what  are  the  things  that  are  coming  be- 
fore the  courts?  Surely  this  should  be  the 
background  of  the  principle  before  we  can 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  principle? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  perhaps  these  ques- 
tions can  be  cleared  up  in  committee  stage. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  matter  of  the  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Speaker,  representations  have  been 
made  for  years  with  regard  to  removing  the 
ceiling  on  municipal  assessment  for  Bell.  I 
wonder  why  such  matters  were  not  considered 
in  this  bill? 

What  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
keeping  with  the  earlier  discussion  about 
assessments  and  exemptions  and  things  of 
this  nature,  surely,  after  50  years  the  govern- 
ment would  have  acted  to  remove  assessment 
limits  which  prevail  in  a  community  so  that 
Bell  would  pay  their  full  municipal  taxes,  but 
I  guess  we  have  to  wait  another  50  years  for 
that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  because  they  will  be  out 
of  here. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  we  will  continue  with  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education  and  there- 
after The  Department  of  University  Affairs. 

I  would  like  to  remind  hon.  members  that 
there  are  then  the  regular  departments.  There 
is  The  Department  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department,  the  Civil  Service  and  The  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  that  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  also  suggest 
that  possibly  we  may  have  an  evening  sitting 
on  Wednesday  night. 

On  Monday,  we  will  go  on  with  The  De- 
partments of  Education  and  University  Affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1:00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  following 
schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Park  Lawn  public 
school,  Etobicoke,  and  in  the  west  gallery, 
McNicoll  Avenue  public  school,  Willowdale. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions, 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr,  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  table  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Ontario  institute  for  studies  in  education 
and  the  annual  report  for  the  Ontario  college 
of  art, 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr,  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  table  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  mental  health  foundation,  1965-1966. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday  last  I 
had  the  honour  and  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  the  celebration  of  Canadiana  Week 
by  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian committee. 

Canadiana  Week  was  sponsored  by  the 
community  folk  art  council  in  Toronto.  On 
Saturday  a  parade  was  held  to  commemorate 
the  closing  of  Canadiana  Week.  The  parade 
began  at  Queen's  Park,  at  the  steps  of  the 
Parliament  buildings.  On  that  occasion  I  was 
privileged  to  represent  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  and  the  government  of 
Ontario. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  cere- 
monies, representatives  of  tlie  Toronto  Ukrain- 
ian-Canadian committee  presented  me  with  two 
volumes:  One,  Ukraine,  a  Concise  Encyclo- 
paedia; and  the  other,  Early  Ukrainian  Settle- 
ments   in    Canada,    1895    to    1900.    These 
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volumes   are   to   be  placed   in   the   legislative 
library. 

The  encyclopaedia  on  the  Ukraine  was 
published  in  Ukrainian  in  1949.  This  volume 
has  been  translated,  revised  and  supple- 
mented with  up  to  date  material  by  promi- 
nent research  scholars  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  includes  sections  on  general 
information,  physical  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, population,  ethnography,  language,  his- 
tory, culture  and  literature. 

In  the  foreword,  Ernest  J.  Simmons,  one 
of  the  world's  noted  authorities  on  Slavic 
studies,  describes  the  encyclopaedia  as: 

A  vast  body  of  authoritative  reference 
material  in  English  on  Ukraine  and  its 
people,  comprehensively  designed  and  skil- 
fully arranged  for  easy  accessibility. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that: 

The  finest  traditions  of  objective  scholar- 
ship have  entered  into  the  execution  of  the 
encyclopaedia.  The  very  existence  of  such 
a  work  not  only  adds  a  dimension  of  its 
own  to  the  identity  of  Ukraine  and  its 
people  as  a  nation,  but  it  will  also  advance 
the  horizons  of  knowledge  of  serious 
students  of  the  field,  as  well  as  great 
numbers  of  English-speaking  men  and 
women  who  may  wish  to  consult  its  pages. 

The  other.  Early  Ukrainian  Settlements  in 
Canada,  outUnes  Dr,  Josef  Oleskow's  role  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Canadian  northwest.  The 
author  is  Vladimir  J.  Kaye, 

Dr.  Kaye's  eminence  in  this  field  is  spelled 
out  in  a  foreword  by  George  W.  Simpson,  of 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  who  notes 
that  Dr.  Kaye  has  laboured  for  20  years  in  his 
official  capacity  as  liaison  officer  with  ethnic 
groups  and  their  press  in  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  The  Secretary  of  State  and  The 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
to  create  knowledge  and  understanding 
among  all  Canadians.  Dr.  Kaye  was  appointed 
associate  professor  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  lecturing  part  time  at  the  school  of 
graduate  studies  on  problems  of  immigra- 
tion, ethnography  and  the  settlement  of  Slavic 
groups  in  Canada. 
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Prolessor   Simpson   sa\'s   furtlier: 

It  is  safe  to  sa>'  that  no  one  in  tliis 
conntry  lias  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
ethnie  groups— Dr.  Kaye  spent  endless 
hours  examining  existing  reeords  in  the 
puhhc  arehi\cs  of  Canada— This  histor\- 
and  souree  book  is  a  \aluable  addition  to 
Canadian  studies.  It  tan  be  used  for 
sociologieal  and  politieal,  as  well  as  his- 
torical, investigation.  Most  of  all,  it  is  a 
precious  record  for  Canadians  of  I'krainian 
origin  who  will  find  in  it  an  accurate 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  a  movement 
so  fateful  for  tliem  and  for  Canada. 

Mr.  Si)caker,  both  these  volumes  are  in- 
scribinl  with  the  words:  "To  the  Government 
of  Ontario  in  commemoration  of  Canada's 
Centennial  Year.  The  Ukrainian  Canadian 
Conimittee-I'oronto  Branch-May  27,  1967." 
They  will  he  \aluable  additions  to  the  legisla- 
li\e  librar\'. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  Mr. 
.Speaker,  that  I  now  present  these  volumes  to 
the  clerk  of  the  legislative  asseml)ly  for  plac- 
ing in  the  legislative  library. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour: 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  of 
the  state  of  negotiations  between  Ontario 
Hydro  and  construction  workers  and  whether 
any  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  in  sight? 

Hon.  D.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  would  advise  that 
at  my  re(iuest  a  meeting  has  already  been 
arranged  for  Tuesday,  May  30,  with  repre- 
sentati\es  of  both  the  Ontario  Hydro  and 
the  allied  council,  with  a  view  to  further 
exploring  a  means  of  settlement  of  this 
dispute. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
\\v.  Sp(>aker,  if  at  one  stage  since  my  last 
(luestion  about  this  matter  the  negotiations 
were  in  fact  broken  off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  negotiations  were  really  broken  off, 
there  was  an  interval  of  time  between  meet- 
ings.   T  would  not  say  they  had  been  broken 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
S{)eaker,  I  ha\e  a  question  for  the  Attorney 
General: 

1.  Does  the  Attorney  General  intend  to 
order  an   in\estigation   into  the  circumstances 


surrounding   the   escape   of   Norman    Gerrard 
from  the  Don  jail  on  Saturday,  May  27,  1967? 

2.  Will  there  be  any  inquiry,  or  is  it 
presently  known,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
bail  bondsman  was  a  professional  bail  bonds- 
man? 

3.  If  it  is  ascertained  or  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  bail  bondsman  is  a  profes- 
sional bail  bondsman,  will  the  appropriate 
charges  under  the  criminal  code  be  laid 
against   such   bondsman? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  a  thorough 
investigation  is  now  vmder  way,  being  con- 
ducted b>-  the  Metro  Toronto  police,  headed 
by  Chief  Inspector  Wright— an  investigation 
into  the  entire  matter— and  I  believe,  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  also  by  officials  of 
The   Department   of   Reform    Institutions. 

I  would  not  propo.se  to  conduct  another 
investigation  at  this  time  and  I  would  not 
want  to  speculate  on  what  charges  would  be 
laid   until   that   investigation   is   completed. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question.  I  am  not  directing 
this  {question  to  the  Attorney  General  insofar 
as  the  escape  is  concerned,  but  it  must  be 
ol)vious  that  this  bondsman  was  a  profes- 
sional. It  is  about  high  time  that  we  had 
some  in\'estigation  into  bail  procedures.  Ob\  i- 
ously  no  one  is  interested  in  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  just  made 
a  speech.  I  would  think  perhaps  after  this 
he  should  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  care 
to  answer  a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Has  the  Minister  received  a  report  of  the 
Hardie  commission  concerning  the  coordina- 
tion of  local  services  at  the  Lakehead,  and  if 
so  when  does  the  Minister  intend  to  make 
the  report  public? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
A  (burs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  yet  received 
the  report  of  the  Hardie  commission  and 
therefore  I  cannot  speculate  as  to  when 
the  report  will  be  made  public. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I    ha\e   a   question   for  the  hon.   Minister   of 

Health. 

Would  the  Minister  make  a  statement  to 
the  House  in  respect  to  the  refusal  of  Orillia 
ambulance  service  to  transport  George  Jones, 
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who  subsequently  died,  to  the  Orilha  soldiers' 
memorial  hospital? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  lion,  member  for  Grey 
North  has  a  similar  question.  If  he  would 
ask  it,  the  Minister  perhaps  could  answer 
both  together. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Well,  what 
about  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey  North 
should  ask  his   question  of  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Minister  has  been  notified  of  the  question. 

Is  the  Minister  going  to  investigate  the 
case  of  George  Jones  of  Atherley  who  died 
in  Orillia  soldiers'  memorial  hospital  on 
Saturday  after  he  had  to  take  a  car  to  the 
hospital  because  the  Orillia  ambulance  service 
refused  to  pick  him  up  at  his  Mara  township 
home? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
questions  and  one  other  came  into  my  office 
too  late  to  get  the  answers  for  them.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  this  before  the  questions 
came.  We  are  seeking  the  answers  to  them 
now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  subject, 
has  the  Minister  or  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
to  a  meeting  with  the  president  of  the  Ontario 
ambulance  service  association  yet?  They  re- 
quested it  this  morning.  Has  the  Minister 
agreed  to  a  meeting  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  received  no  such 
request. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  question  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  last  week  and  it  has 
to  do  with  a  reported  comment  attributed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission, when  he  said  that  there  seemed  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some 
people. 

It  is  my  information  that  prior  to  the  de- 
clared intention  to  increase  the  commission 
rates  with  respect  to  sales,  purchases  or 
transactions  on  the  Toronto  stock  exchange, 
that  there  was  a  communication  from  the 
chairman  or  a  senior  official  of  the  exchange 
to  the  chairman  of  the  securities  commission, 
but  it  was  a  confidential  document  and  was 
treated  as  such.  I  gather  that  the  remarks 
attributed  to  the  chairman,  if  indeed  they 
were  made,  had  to  do  with  carrying  out  the 
nature  of  the  communication. 

Mr.    Speaker,   there   was    a    question   from 


the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville 
(Mr.  Newman)  with  respect  to  a  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
of  Syracuse,  New  York,  having  to  do  with 
the  recalling  of  some  90,000  large  screen 
colour  television  sets  because  they  emitted 
certain  types  of  x-rays,  namely  in  excess  of 
desirable  level. 

I  have  looked  into  the  matter  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  situation  described  in  the 
hon.  member's  question  does  not  apply  in 
Canada.  There  was  a  recent  widely  pub- 
licized statement  by  the  Canadian  General 
Electric  Company  with  respect  to  modifica- 
tion on  certain  types  of  large  screen  television 
receivers  announced  by  General  Electric  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  which  said  that  this 
statement  does  not  apply  to  Canadian-built 
chassis  or  sets.  It  does  apply  to  a  limited 
number  of  sets  which  incorporated  chassis 
built  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  only  about  2,000  of  these  large 
screen  colour  television  receivers  in  use  in 
Canada  using  the  American  type  base  chassis. 
All  that  is  required  in  the  case  of  the  large 
screen  colour  receivers  is  the  replacement  of 
a  small  receiving  tube.  This  is  being  done 
free  of  charge  by  company  personnel,  start- 
ing immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  with 
respect  to  this  matter— and  it  should  be 
emphasized— that  there  is  no  hazard  to  health 
since  any  radiation  caused  by  these  tubes  is 
very  minor  and  is  directed  toward  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

In  view  of  the  editorial  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  on  Friday,  May  26,  whereby  Dr. 
Evans,  the  dean  of  McMaster  University 
faculty  of  medicine,  suggested  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  course  of  doctors  to  increase  the 
supply.  Does  the  Minister  plan  to  take  any 
steps  along  this  line  to  provide  more  doctors 
for  Ontario  centres  which  are  unable  to  get 
doctors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  curriculum  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  faculties  of  medicine 
under  the  universities  and  so  long  as  they 
meet  the  standards  set  down  by  the  various 
colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  then  I 
am  quite  certain  that  any  type  of  course 
would  be  acceptable.  They  have  to  meet 
these  stated  minimal  standards. 

In  addition,  however,  this  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  very  great  concern  and  inten- 
sive study  by  the  council  of  health  since  its 
inception  some  months  ago.    The  manpower 
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committee  of  that  council  is  studying  this 
matter.  A  short  time  ago  I  also  put  this 
before  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Ontario  and  asked  that  they  give  con- 
sideration to  any  possible  way  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions trained  now  with  the  facilities  we 
have  pending  the  development  of  greater  and 
more  expanded  facilities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question?  Seeing  that  he  is 
in  favour  of  the  idea,  could  he  not  control 
this  by  his  grants  to  the  universities?  Could 
he  not  force  this  by  his  grants  to  the  univer- 
sities—make them  conditional? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
agree  and  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea,  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  brought  about  by  force. 
I  have  to  be  sure  that  it  is  a  good  idea. 
Just  because  I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea,  it 
may  not  necessarily  be  so.  I  want  to  be 
certain  that  it  is.  Furthermore,  I  would 
point  out  that  as  all  members  must  know,  I 
have  no  control  over  grants  to  universities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  a  question  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

In  view  of  the  information  submitted  to 
the  mayors  and  reeves  convention  and  assess- 
ing officers  of  Ontario,  claiming  great  areas  of 
inequity  in  the  assessment  system  of  various 
Ontario  municipalities,  does  the  Minister  plan 
to  send  out  teams  of  assessors  across  Ontario 
to  riglit  such  inequalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  that  the  hon. 
member  has  not  asked  the  question  as  lie  pre- 
sented it  to  you,  but  it  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  what  I  have  in  front  of 
me  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  what  1  have 
in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Speaker  must  liaxc 
changed  it  then,  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  may  say  to  tlie  Minister 
that  I  changed  all  eight  of  them  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  that  case,  I  will  ac- 
cept the  very  well  prepared  question  from  the 
hon.  member  and  in  answer  say  that  mem- 
bers of  the  assessment  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mimicipal  Affairs  are  continually 
advising  the  municipal  assessors  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  better  assessment  practices.  I 
am    satisfied    that    this,    in    conjunction    with 


other  assessment  programmes  being  carried 
out  by  my  department  will,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  municipal  officials,  tend  to  correct 
assessment  problems   in   due   course   of  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Same  old  answer! 

A  question  to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  finally  got. 

Has  the  Minister  taken  any  action  to  reissue 
a  fishing  licence  to  Mr.  Siddley  of  Tobermory, 
as  promised  in  your  estimates  and  as  men- 
tioned to  him  during  the  estimates  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  department?  The  hon.  Minister 
will  recall  that  he  promised  me  in  the  esti- 
mates that  Mr.  Siddley  would  get  his  licence. 
The  latest  dope  I  have  now  is  that  nothing 
happened. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
tell  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  that  the 
answer  is  yes,  we  will  be  reissuing  the 
licence. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  has  made 
a  \cry  good  representation  on  his  behalf, 
and   it  will  l;e  re-issued. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Minister.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  elected  representative  has  got— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

An  hon.  member:   Do  not  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —the  ci\il  service,  who  has 
obviously  got  complete  control  of  it.  Con- 
gratulations! 

Here  is  a  question  for  the  hon.  Attorney 
General.  In  view  of  the  many  deaths,  injuries 
and  property  damage  resulting  from  police 
chases,  has  the  Attorney  General  given  any 
consideration  to  instructing  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police— now  this  is  not  the  question 
I  gave  at  all! 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  just  say  to  the 
member  that  I  struck  out  the  innuendoes  and 
the   allegations,   and— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Two  people  were  killed  last 
week   in   this   \\a\ ! 

Mr.  Speaker:  —and  returned  it  to  his  office, 
with  the  approval  of  your  research  director. 

Mr.  Sargent:  To  use  more  discretion  while 
attempting  to  apprehend  drivers  of  speeding 
vehicles? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  have  in-service  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  pursuit  driving  and  the 
methods  to  be  used  to  apprehend  an  offend- 
ing driver.  The  procedure  is  designed  towards 
maximum  protection  to  citizens  in  the  area 
I  where  such  an  incident  occurs,  while  ensuring 
that  the  driver  is  apprehended,  if  this  is  pos- 
sible, in  reasonable  circumstances.  At  the 
same  time  it  protects  the  pubUc  against  the 
violation  of  the  crime  that  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

I  I  have  in  my  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  direc- 

tive which  was  issued  on  December  6,  1965 
and  which  is  still  in  force.  I  might  just  read 
a  portion  to  outline  the  policy  which  is  laid 
down.  It  is  quite  a  long  directive,  but  I  think 
this  will  indicate  the  policy  and  attitude 
which  is  followed.    I  read  now: 

All  members  of  the  force  are  reminded 
that  our  primary  purpose  in  traffic  policing 
is  not  to  lay  charges  or  to  secure  convic- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  speeder  it  is  to 
prevent  speeding.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant, when  in  pursuit  of  a  speeding  vehicle 
after  dark,  that  the  revolving  light  be  on. 
Always  remember  that  your  radio  com- 
munication facilities  are  available  and  use 
them  wherever  possible  to  avoid  creating 
emergent  or  dangerous  situations.  In  view 
of  the  many  difficult  situations  that  may 
arise  in  pursuit  driving  and  since  it  is  not 
feasible  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  policy 
principles  that  would  replace  the  good 
sense  and  discretion  of  the  policeman,  you 
must  make  on  the  spot  decisions  as  cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

Further  in  the  report  this  is  pointed  out: 

Non-pursuit  as  a  matter  of  policy  is  not 
realistic— 

that  is  as  a  matter  of  policy: 

—since  violators  would  know  they  would 
not  be  pursued  if  they  resorted  to  high 
speed.  They  would  increasingly  adopt  this 
procedure,  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
public.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  set 
formula  and  the  decision  to  pursue  or  not 
must  be  reached  by  the  trooper  on  the 
scene  and  he  must  evaluate  the  circum- 
stances in  each  individual  case. 

But  the  whole  tenor  of  this  directive  is  to 
allow  the  trooper  to  evaluate  the  circum- 
stances and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  object, 
the  objective,  is  not  to  secure  convictions. 
But  we  cannot  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast 
policy    not   to    pursue— I   think   I    would    add 


this— that  "discretion"  is  the  policy   followed 
in    all— practically    all— police    forces. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  view  of  the  many  lives 
this  has  cost-two  last  week  and  three  police- 
men in  the  same  accident  were  injured— does 
the  Attorney  General  not  think  it  is  a  bad 
law,  regardless? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  the  part  that 
was  cut  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  asking  it  now  as  a 
supplementary.  In  the  Attorney  General's  per- 
sonal opinion,  is  it  not  a  bad  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  I  might  say  something  on  this 
point, 

I  was  asked  a  question  a  moment  ago 
alx)ut  an  escaped  prisoner,  one  who  was  in 
jail  awaiting  trial  for  armed  robbery,  one 
who  had  formerly  been  in  jail  for  that  type 
of  offence.  He  is  reported  as  being  dan- 
gerous, he  is  at  large.  If  he  were  in  a  vehicle 
—if  he  were  to  steal  a  car— and  was  presum- 
ably armed,  would  the  hon.  member  say  the 
police  should  not  pursue  him  and  attempt  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  further  harm,  or  per- 
haps  taking  someone's  life? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  do  not  have  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Singer?  What  is  this  trooper  designa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr,  Sargent:  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development. 

In  reply  to  a  previous  question,  the  Min- 
ister furnished  me  with  a  list  of  eight  loans 
made  by  the  Ontario  development  corpora- 
tion from  June  6,  1966,  to  December  31, 
1966,  totalling  $1,865,000.  Will  the  Minister 
advise: 

1.  How  many  applications  were  processed? 

2.  Is  it  government  policy  to  make  loans  to 
corporations  in  other  provinces,  such  as  to 
a  large  corporation  in  western  Canada? 

3.  Why  is  the  province  of  Ontario  loaning 
money  to  such  large  western  oil  corporations? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
the  hon.   member's  question: 

1.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  com- 
panies   applied   for   and   received   services    in 
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deptli  from  tlie  Ontario  development  cor- 
poration between  June  and  December,  1966. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  their  applications 
were  for  advisory  and  technical  assistance. 
Many  of  the  companies  who  sought  ODC 
services  could  not  qualify  for  financial  assis- 
tance because  they  wished  to  locate  in  the 
larger  centres  of  population,  because  they 
were  in  a  position  to  obtain  funds  from  the 
regular  lenders— a  number  were  directed  to 
these  institutions— or  were  \'erging  on  bank- 
ruptcy, insolvenc>  or  were  in  a  similar  finan- 
cial state. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  companies 
apply  to  ODC  because  it  is  a  lender  of  last 
resort.  Of  those  companies  whose  main  in- 
terest was  in  direct  financing  from  ODC  and 
whose  applications  made  business  sense,  11 
have  so  far  been  granted  loans  amounting  to 
$2.5  million.  These  loans  will  provide  jobs 
for  almost  1,000  people  in  our  rural  areas 
and  smaller  centres  of  population.  Another 
dozen  applications  are  being  given  serious 
consideration   at  the  present  time. 

2.  It  is  not  government  policy  to  loan 
money  to  corporations  to  establish  plants  in 
other  provinces.  In  the  case  of  the  Muskoka 
Charcoal  Company,  a  new  Ontario  entity 
will  be  formed  to  own  and  operate  the 
facilities  in  Huntsville.  The  ODC  loan  will  be 
made  to  this  Ontario  company. 

3.  The  province  of  Ontario  is  loaning 
$300,000  to  a  partnership  made  up  of  Mus- 
koka Charcoal  Limited  and  Husky  Oil 
(Alberta)  Limited.  The  partnership  will  oper- 
ate under  the  business  style  of  Muskoka  Cliar- 
coal  Company. 

Husky  Oil  (Aliierta)  had  decided  to  build 
a  briquette  plant  in  Quebec.  At  the  same 
time,  Muskoka  Charcoal  Limited,  which  is 
owned  by  three  small  businessmen  from  On- 
tario, was  considering  building  a  plant  in 
Huntsville.  Studies  indicated  that  the  market 
for  ])ri(iiiettes  in  eastern  Canada  could  only 
reasonably  support  one  plant.  Therefore  ODC 
brought  tiiesc  two  companies  together  and 
persuaded  them  to  establish  a  joint  under- 
taking at  Huntsville— an  area  of  the  province 
whc^re  plants  of  this  kind  can  make  a  sid)- 
stantial   contribution    to   the   local   economy. 

It  is  the  new  company  to  which  the  loan 
is  being  made  and  the  hon.  member  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  loan  is  being 
guaranteed  both  by  Muskoka  Charcoal  Lim- 
ited and  by  Husky  Oil.  If  ODC  had  not  made 
the  new  partnership  a  loan,  the  plant  would 
have  been  established  across  the  ])order  in 
Quebec. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Minister  answer  a 
supplementary  question  on  this? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  court  of 
last  resource,  or  the  last-ditch  stand  for 
financing  in  Ontario— and  believe  me,  he  is 
the  last-ditch  stand— when  you  turn  down  850 
requests,  how  does  the  Minister  justify  a  large 
corporation  like  Husky  Oil  borrowing  money 
from  the  people  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  I  explained  that.  The  863  companies 
that  come  to  us  do  not  always  come  for 
money;  they  come  for  money,  and  they  also 
come  for  management  services;  we  said  ser- 
x'ices  in  depth. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  never  heard  of  one  coming 
for  management  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  can  assure  the  member 
there  are  many  of  them. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  ( York  South ) :  There 
is  one  in  Owen  Sound  that  should  have  come 
for  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:    It  is  a  political  dodge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  If  the  Opposition  mem- 
bers are  through,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue 
with  the  explanation. 

I  might  say  that  how  we  got  into  the  Husky 
Oil  arrangement  was  that  when  our  people 
talked  to  the  three  Ontario  businessmen,  they 
were  going  to  buy  a  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  United  States  worth  $  150,000-odd  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  latest  equipment  for 
prodxicing  briquettes. 

Interjection    by    an    lion,    member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Just  a  minute  now.  We 
went  down  to  ha\('  a  look  at  the  equipment 
to  sec  if  il  was  worthwhile  investing  the 
loan  money  in.  At  that  time  we  found  that 
Husky  Oil  were  doing  the  same  thing.  We 
rtx'ognized,  I  have  said  here,  that  two  plants 
in    eastern   Canada   could   not    be   supported. 

Rationalizing  the  industry  itself,  we  said 
to  Husky  Oil,  "If  \  ou  will  come  into  Ontario, 
join  forces,  we  will  provide  the  funds  on 
this  basis."  We  have  the  guarantees  from 
both  these  corporations,  the  three  small  busi- 
ii(\ssmen  plus  Husky  Oil.  We  think  it  is  a 
good  rationalization  of  the  britiuctte  industry. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  has  a  lot  to  do 
loaning  our  money  to  an  Alberta  firm,  that  is 
all  I  can  say. 

This  is  a  (lueslion  for  the  Provincial 
treasurer  (Mr.   MacNaughton),  I  guess. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  question  is  directed 
to  the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme). 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  asking  how  much  money 
has  been  spent  on  the  GO-transit  system  to 
date  and  what  is  the  corresponding  amount 
of  money  going  to  be  made  available  to 
other  Ontario  cities  for  their  transportation 
problems?  Perhaps  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
can  answer  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  on  the  record, 
it  has  already  gone  to  the  office  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  somebody  should  know 
the  answer  to  these  questions.  I  understand 
there  has  been  $15  miUion  spent  on  GO- 
transit  now.  Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  gets  com- 
pletely out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart).  Is 
the  Minister  aware  of  reported  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  animals  used  in  research?  If  so, 
what  steps  is  the  government  taking  to  sup- 
port the  humane  society's  efforts  to  have 
legislation  enacted  to  eliminate  these  alleged 
cruelties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  put  a 
question  to  me  last  week  and  I  was  not  here 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.    S.    Lewis    (Scarborough    West):    Mr. 

Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.    Speaker:    The    member    can    proceed 

after  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
know  the  hon.  member  was  up. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  asked  a  ques- 
tion re  the  closing  of  a  rehabihtative,  or  half- 
way home  in  the  Moore  Park  residential  area. 
The  home  to  which  the  hon.  member  made 
reference,  sir,  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
The  Department  of  Health,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  it  was  not  under  the  super- 
vision of  The  Dspartment  of  Health. 

These  four  women  who  had  been  patients, 
had  been  ill.  They  were  all  better  and  were 
seeking  to  establish  themselves  in  a  coopera- 
tive home  venture  under  the  sponsorship  and 
help  of  the  association  of  volunteers  in  To- 
ronto. They  were  being  helped  by  my 
department  through  the  Ontario  hospital  on 
Queen  Street  by  way  of  counsel  and  guidance 
when  this  was  asked  for. 


We  were  most  disappointed  to  see  this 
action,  but  this  was  a  decision  of  the  city 
and  nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  by  us. 

However,  the  association  of  volunteers  Is 
seeking  to  relocate  these  four  women,  who 
are  making  a  splendid  effort  in  rehabilitating 
themselves.  The  department  has  made  known 
to  the  volunteers  that  we  are  there  to  help 
them  in  whatever  way  we  can. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr. 
Racine)  asked  a  question  the  same  day  con- 
cerning the  reported  grey-listing  of  Lennox 
and  Addington  general  hospital  by  the  regis- 
tered nurses'  association.  This  is  a  local 
matter  which  involves  the  nurses,  the  board 
and  the  administration  of  the  hospital. 

So  far  neither  The  Department  of  Health 
nor  the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
have  been  asked  for  assistance.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  high  quality  and  high 
standard  of  care  is  being  provided  for  patients 
and  any  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to  see 
that  this  is  maintained. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there 

was   another  question  asked  last  Friday,   in 

relation- 
Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  member  would  state 

his    question,    perhaps    the    Minister    could 

answer  both. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right.  It  may  have  been  the 
one  the  Minister  did  not  receive  until  later. 

During  the  four  months  that  Bryan  Collins 
was  in  the  Ontario  hospital,  Hamilton,  which 
alternative  treatment  facilities  were  explored 
on  his  behalf?  Were  any  such  facilities 
actually  approached  to  take  the  Collins  boy 
as  a  direct  referral  from  the  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  the  other  ques- 
tion that  I  stated  would  need  more  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  is  a  little  bit  different,  but 
along  the  same  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  it  is  relative  to  this 
boy  who  died,  reportedly  taking  his  own  life. 

The  boy  did  receive  complete  physical 
examination  on  admission,  as  do  all  patients. 
In  this  case  it  included  special  examination 
and  investigation  by  the  consultant  neurol- 
ogist and  a  consultant  neurosurgeon. 

While  at  the  Ontario  hospital  he  was  placed 
in  a  single  room  on  a  closed  ward.  He  was 
given  special  attention  and  was  taken  on 
regular  outings  by  staff,  as  is  routine.  The 
police  and  family  were  notified  promptly 
when  the  patient  left  the  hospital  without 
permission. 
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I  am  advised  that  the  patient's  mother  con- 
tacted the  hospital  a  week  before  his  death, 
said  he  was  not  home,  but  she  knew  where 
he  was  and  was  planning  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  hospital.    She  never  did. 

There  are  no  young  children  at  the  Ontario 
hospital,  Hamilton,  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  in  the  hospital  four  boys  and  one 
girl  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  who 
receive  special  attention  because  of  their 
age. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Do  I  take  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Minister  will  take  this  question  as 
notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  have  an  answer 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Rightl 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  tenth  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M. 
Reilly  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

(Continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  will  recall  that  when 
we  concluded  on  Thursday  evening  on  these 
estimates,  we  were  discussing  511  and  520, 
we  passed  511  and  there  had  been  consider- 
able discussion  on  520.  Shall  we  pursue  520 
now? 

The  member  for  York  South. 

On  vote  520: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  question  of  community  colleges 
and  raise  some  aspects  of  this  important 
development  with  the  Minister  (Mr.  Davis). 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
community  colleges  are  the  most  important 
developments  in  our  overall  educational  sys- 
tem that  have  taken  place,  perhaps  in  the 
past  century.  Today,  some  10  to  12  per  cent 
of  our  young  people  going  through  the 
secondary  schools  get  on  to  universities. 
Some  15  to  18  per  cent,  as  I  understand  it, 
will  be  getting  to  universities  and  some  other 
form  of  post  secondary  education— perhaps 
the  percentage  is  a  little  higher,  I  do  not 
want  to  quibble  over  that  detail  for  the 
moment. 

But  you  have  some  80  per  cent  of  our 
young  people  entering  high  school,  some  of 


whom  do  not  graduate,  some  of  whom  do 
graduate  and  who  are  not  going  forward  to 
post  secondary  education  at  a  time  when  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
vital  need,  if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
sur\'ive  in  the  labour  market. 

I  was  interested  a  few  days  ago  to  be  able 
to  examine  some  guidelines  that  were  laid 
down  by  the  applied  arts  and  technology 
branch  with  regard  to  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  I  understand  from  the 
newspaper  account  that  these  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  presidents  and  the  boards  of 
governors  of  the  various  community  colleges 
across  the  province. 

I  want  to  touch  on  some  of  those  details, 
but  let  me,  for  the  moment,  give  an  assess- 
ment of  these  guidelines  that  was  made  by 
Warren  Gerrard  in  an  article  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  at  the  time  when  he  dis- 
cussed the  circulation  of  the  document.  The 
date  was  March  25.    He  said  this: 

A  revolutionary  manifesto  has  been 
written  as  a  future  guideline  for  Ontario's 
community  colleges.  It  is  a  unique  docu- 
ment, one  that  promises  to  change  Ontario's 
stodgy,  rigid  and  inflexible  educational 
system. 

If  I  may  just  interject  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
hope  all  these  references  to  "revolutionary 
documents"  and  the  rather  unkind  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ontario  educational  system  as  be- 
ing "stodgy,  rigid  and  inflexible,"  are  not 
going  to  provoke  another  counterattack  from 
the  Minister.  There  was  the  voice  of  an- 
other member  of  the  younger  generation  in 
comment  on  our  educational  system.  How- 
ever, let  me  continue  with  his  comment: 

If  it  is  followed,  community  colleges 
will  outflank  the  traditions  of  the  secondary 
school  and  university  systems  and  some- 
thing new  will  have  to  be  created.  The 
recommendations  include  new  approaches 
to  teacher  education,  individual  coun- 
selling, close  student-faculty  relations, 
modern  educational  methods  and,  most 
important,  an  up  to  date  philosophical 
approach  whose  central  message  is  inno- 
vation. 

One  would  have  to  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  that  is  truly  a  revolutionary  document,  if 
the  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Gerrard  is  at  all 
accurate.  But  the  basic  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  I  think  the  image  of  our  com- 
munity colleges  that  is  being  presented  is  a 
very  impressive  one,  but  the  reality  that  is 
emerging  falls  far  short  of  that  image. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  liberal  pronouncements, 
but  those  liberal  pronouncements  are  becom- 
ing lost  or  diluted,  or  indeed,  their  liberality 
destroyed,  by  the  conservative  mentality  that 
is  putting  them  into  eflFect  in  many  places 
across  this  province. 

What  I  want  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
take  a  few  aspects  of  the  community  colleges 
—not  attempting  an  exhaustive  review,  be- 
cause we  are  at,  perhaps,  too  formative  a 
stage  to  spend  time  in  an  exhaustive  review, 
that  might  better  come  a  year  from  now— 
and  examine  exactly  what  is  happening. 

The  first  point  that  I  want  to  review  once 
again  is  the  argument  that  has  gone  on  as  the 
central  controversy  with  regard  to  our  com- 
munity colleges,  almost  from  the  time  that 
they  were  announced.  The  argument  is  be- 
coming a  little  wearisome,  but  it  is  still  so 
basic  that  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  avoid 
it. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  com- 
munity colleges  are  simply  an  extension  of 
secondary  school  technical  and  vocational 
training,  or  whether  the  community  colleges, 
in  addition  to  that,  are  going  to  have  a  central 
core  of  liberal  arts  and,  therefore,  as  is 
stressed  by  so  many  people  outside  of  the 
university  establishment  and  the  government 
establishment,  will  have  very  open  access  to 
universities  for  those  who  are  late  bloomers 
and  wish  to  go  on  to  universities. 

Perhaps  I  can  quote  one  paragraph  from 
this  revolutionary  document,  these  guidelines, 
to  indicate  how,  in  the  image  that  is  being 
presented,  they  are  certainly  going  to  be  a 
difiFerent  institution.  I  am  quoting  from 
page  two,  paragraph  three.    It  says: 

Colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
are  neither  universities  nor  extensions  of 
the  secondary  schools.  They  must  find 
their  identity  in  service  to  that  large  seg- 
ment of  society  that  is  inadequately  served 
by  the  university,  that  is,  those  students 
and  adults  whose  failure  to  recognize  the 
applicability  of  the  humanities,  languages, 
or  abstract  mathematics  to  their  own  lives 
have  made  them  potential  or  actual  drop- 
outs. Programmes  of  instruction  in  the 
colleges,  therefore,  must  encourage  a 
learning  atmosphere  in  which  such  students 
may  feel  reasonably  comfortable  emotion- 
ally and  socially,  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically. 

All  that  sounds  very  fine,  but  all  of  it  seems 
to  imply  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  liberal  arts  core  and  we 
are  back  to  the  basic  argument. 


Both  the  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  referred  to  a  recent 
letter  of  Professor  Timothy  Reid  to  the  Globe 
and  Mail.  In  it  he  reiterated  his  rather  well 
known  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
community  colleges— views  which,  incident- 
ally, I  would  agree  with  pretty  completely— 
and  he  set  forth  the  difference  in  one  sen- 
tence in  which  he  stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  crucial  difference  from  the  present 
technical  institutes  would  lie  in  the  place 
of  the  liberal   arts   in   the  programme   of 
studies.    These  would  have  a  place  at  the 
core  of  the  educational  programme. 
As  the  Minister  pointed  out.  Dean  J.  Gor- 
don Parr,  of  the  faculty  of  applied  science  at 
Windsor  University,  wrote  a  somewhat  criti- 
cal article  of  Professor  Reid's  views  and  in  the 
second  paragraph  he  makes  this  comment: 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  "a  genuine 
liberal  arts  education"  fulfils  the  role 
that  Professor  Reid  attaches  to  it.  Perhaps 
it  could,  if  it  were  really  genuine  and  lib- 
eral, but  at  present  it  does  not  and  I  would 
be  alarmed  if  the  community  colleges  were 
to  pick  up  the  university  concept  of  the 
liberal  arts  simply  so  that  their  students 
might  more  easily  pass  into  the  university 
programmes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  own  way,  I  think  this 
begins  to  sort  out  some  of  the  controversy 
centred  on  this  problem  of  the  liberal  arts 
core.  In  my  view.  Dean  Parr  has  an  appropri- 
ate comment  to  make  there.  I  think  he  has 
touched  on  a  criticism  that  is  valid. 

However,  I  do  not  think  it  destroys  the 
basic  case  that  has  been  made  by  many 
people,  including  myself,  on  behalf  of  com- 
munity colleges,  because  you  do  not  happen 
to  have  genuine  liberal  arts  in  our  universities 
today.  I  do  not  think  one  should  fail  to  pur- 
sue that  objective,  because  increasingly  our 
multi-universities  seem  to  be  drifting  away 
from  a  genuine  liberal  arts  education. 

In  short,  because  we  do  not  have  genuine 
liberal  arts  in  universities  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  attempt  to  have  a  genuine 
liberal  arts  core  for  our  community  colleges. 

Professor  Reid  then  goes  on,  and  I  think  this 
is  the  key  point  that  perhaps  is  confusing  the 
picture,  by  listing  the  reasons  why  there  is 
this  difference.  And  the  first  one  he  gives  is 
that: 

The    general    availability    of    the    liberal 

arts  in  the  new  institutions  would  unequi- 

vocably  provide  students  with  the  further 

chance  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission 

to  the  universities— 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  possible  that  both 
Professor  Reid  and  myself  and  others  have 
damaged  the  cause  in  terms  of  the  concept  of 
a  community  college  that  we  hold  by  placing 
this  as  the  first  requirement  of  a  community 
college.  I  do  not  think  the  first  requirement 
at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  that  they  should  be  halfway  houses 
to  universities,  so  to  speak. 

Let  me  emphasize,  I  do  not  think  they 
should  deny  the  opportunity  of  providing  a 
halfway  house  for  the  benefit  of  any  late 
bloomer— if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
a  community  college  for  geographical  reasons, 
close  to  home— then  they  can  transfer. 

I  am  not,  for  one  moment,  backing  away 
from  my  contention  that  there  must  be  a  clear 
channel  open  for  the  person  who  wants  to  go 
on,  so  that  he  will  not  find  himself  at  a  dead 
end.  However,  I  think  particularly  at  this 
stage,  and  conceivably  always,  for  the  major- 
ity of  people  who  want  to  go  to  community 
colleges,  university  will  not  be  tlieir  ultimate 
objective.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
basic  challenge  of  what  the  community  col- 
lege should  be  doing  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Professor  Reid  spells  it  out  briefly  in  three 
objectives.  One  is  that  they  should  be  pre- 
paring the  student  to  meet  the  problems  of 
rapidly  changing  times. 

Just  let  me  pause  right  there.  In  my  view, 
if  one  is  going  to  be  able  to  provide  that  edu- 
cational base  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  student  to  cope  with  the  changing  times  if 
he  does  not  have  a  liberal  arts  core,  a  nar- 
rowly based  education  directed  to  one  skill 
which  becomes  obsolete  10  years  or  20  years 
from  now  during  his  working  lifetime,  then  he 
may  not  have  the  capacity  to  be  able  to 
switch  to  another  skill. 

In  fact,  Dr.  John  Deutsch— whom  I  notice 
has  now  become  the  newly  appointed  princi- 
pal to  my  alma  mater— in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Canada  economic  council, 
made  an  observation  which  the  Minister  on  a 
number  of  occasions  has  quoted:  "An  ade- 
quate general  education  is  the  best  basis  on 
which  to  build  and  rebuild  particular  work 
skills  which  the  future  will  require." 

So  if  we  do  not  have  that  broad  base 
within  our  community  college,  we  are  going 
to  cripple  the  opportunity  of  a  person  who 
has  only  one  particular  skill  if,  indeed,  some 
years  later  he  has  to  switch  to  another. 

The  second  reason  that  was  advanced  by 
Professor  Reid  is  that  they  should  add  to  the 
student's  interest  throughout  life  and  enable 


the  college  graduate  to  participate  more 
widely  in  community  afi^airs.  In  other  words, 
what  you  are  doing  is  educating  a  person,  not 
just  skilling  a  person,  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  play  a  more  effective  role  in  the  democratic 
free  society  in  which  he  is  living. 

Finally,  a  point  which  he  makes  in  juxta- 
posing what  he  refers  to  as  the  "reformers" 
against  the  "conservatives"— I  always  regard 
that  term  "reformer"  with  a  little  jaundiced 
eye,  however,  I  will  accept  it  in  this  context 
for  the  moment— against  a  conservative  phil- 
osophy which  has  tended  to  regard  education 
as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elite  group  which 
is  going  to  become  the  leaders  of  society, 
whereas  what  we  obviously  need  in  the  society 
of  today  and  tomorrow  is  an  education  that 
is  going  to  become  available  to  a  growing 
proportion  of  our  people,  indeed  all  those  who 
are  capable  of  absorbing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  goes  back  to  the 
guidelines  that  were  laid  down  by  the  branch 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  in  the  Min- 
ister's own  department,  one  of  them  that  is 
stressed  most,  and  on  which  I  want  to  focus 
for  just  a  moment,  is  that  the  community 
college  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular 
region  or  community  in  which  it  is  being 
sited. 

If  it  does  not,  it  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  80  per  cent  of  the 
young  people  who  are  not  getting  a  post- 
secondary  education  at  the  present  time,  and 
a  growing  proportion  of  whom  will  have  to  be 
provided  with  a  full  secondary  education. 

The  thing  that  worries  me,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
is  what  is  being  done  by  our  community  col- 
leges by  way  of  any  survey  in  depth  to  find 
out  what  are  the  real  community  needs.  Some 
of  the  information  obviously,  we  are  going  to 
get  by  setting  up  advisory  committees  on 
which  will  be  representatives  of  industry  and 
other  organizations  in  the  community,  so  that 
we  can  find  out  rather  readily  v.'hat  their  needs 
are.  We  may  develop  a  curriculum  and  courses 
which  will  make  certain  that  those  needs  are 
going  to  be  met. 

But  one  of  the  interesting  studies  a  few 
years  ago  in  Ontario  which  provided  a  very 
illuminating  glimpse  of  exactly  what  happens 
to  students  in  an  Ontario  community  was  one 
that  I  made  reference  to  last  year  in  my 
lead-ofF  on  the  education  estimates.  It  was  a 
study  by  Professors  Oswald  Hall  and  Bruce 
McFarland,  done  for  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour.   It  was  produced  in  1962. 

This  is  of  particular  interest,  and  I  think 
of  value,  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  if  I 
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may  quote  from  the  leading  paragraph  of  the 

concluding  chapter,  it  states: 

The  purpose  of  this  community  study  was 
twofold;  to  report  how  Ontario  educational 
institutions  at  all  levels  sort  and  sift  the 
young  people  who  are  fed  into  them,  and  to 
inquire  how  these  youngsters  fare  sub- 
sequently in  finding  places  in  the  work 
world.  The  study  was  designed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  follow  a  designated  group 
of  young  people,  those  born  in  the  year 
1940,  through  their  school  careers  and  into 
their  work  careers. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  have 
for  a  couple  of  unnamed  communities— one  of 
which  is  called  Paulend  for  purposes  of  the 
study,  but  they  are  Ontario  communities— an 
examination  in  depth  of  exactly  what  happens 
to  the  young  people. 

What  happens  is  an  eye  opener.  For  example, 
on  page   18   of  this  study,  there  is  a  para- 
graph which  compares   generally  with  what 
happens  between   the  young  people  coming 
from  non-manual  and  from  manual  workers' 
homes— in  other  words,  the  working  class,  if 
you  will,  and  the  professional  class.    I  quote: 
The   patterns   for  the   two   groups   vary 
markedly.    Families  of  non-manual  workers 
direct  their  children  largely  into  the  aca- 
demic courses.    Only  27  per  cent   choose 
the  vocational  courses.    Few  of  these  chil- 
dren  drop   out   of   the   first   year.    Thirty- 
eight  per   cent  of  them   go   on   to   senior 
matriculation.  For  the  other  group- 
That  is  the  children  coming  from  the  manual 
workers'  homes: 

—the  converse  is  true.  One  in  five  drops  out 
in  the  first  year,  almost  one-half  are  en- 
rolled in  the  vocational  course,  a  smaller 
proportion  enter  the  academic  course  and 
relatively  few  manage  to  reach  senior 
matriculation,  in  the  case  of  this  commu- 
nity, only  14  per  cent. 

Again,  on  page  38,  there  is  some  indication 
of  what  happens  to  these  young  people  in 
terms  of  going  to  university.  The  comment 
of  the  author  is: 

On  the  face  of  it  the  universities  are 
admitting  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
high  calibre  students  and  admitting  many 
of  the  low  calibre.  In  Paulend  the  school 
records  indicated  that  there  were  56  stu- 
dents with  IQ's  over  120.  Of  these  only 
12  reached  universities.  There  were  35 
students  of  known  IQ's  from  the  community 
who  went  to  university.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  two-thirds  of  the  students 
who  went  to  university  from  Paulend  were 


less  than  brilliant  as  far  as  the  IQ  is  con- 
cerned, whereas  of  all  the  briUiant  students 
in  the  survey,  one  in  five  reached  uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  that  careful 
examination  of  what  happened  in  one  com- 
munity, obviously  we  are  not  having  a  very 
effective  development  of  human  resources. 
One  in  five  of  those  who  had  a  capacity 
for  university  were  actually  getting  on  to  the 
university,  whereas  two-thirds  of  those  who 
were  getting  on  to  the  university  were  some- 
thing less  than  brilliant,  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting through  high  school,  but  because  they 
happened  to  come  from  the  right  families  in 
the  community,  or  because  they  happened  to 
come  from  professional  homes,  because  they 
happened  to  come  from  families  who  had  the 
means  to  send  them  on,  they  got  to  the 
university. 

Take  that  evidence  and  put  it  along  with 
the  reminder  of  Dr.  Hare,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  Spinks  committee.  Deliver- 
ing a  lecture  in  Carleton  college  recently,  he 
pointed  out  that  a  high  proportion— in  some 
places  a  half— of  those  who  enter  our  uni- 
versities do  not  graduate.  In  Britain,  by 
contrast,  all  but  10  to  20  per  cent  will  get  a 
degree. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
do  we  have  a  significant  proportion  of  young 
people  who  are  capable  of  going  on  to 
university  not  getting  there— 80  per  cent  of 
them,  to  put  it  bluntly  in  the  instance  of  this 
one  study— but  we  have  people  who  are 
really  not  fitted  for  university  study  going 
on  and  occupying  the  very  expensive  facili- 
ties—we are  beginning  to  discover  just  how 
expensive  the  facilities  are— when  they  are 
really  not  in  a  position  to  use  them.  The 
result  is  in  some  instances  that  about  half  of 
them  do  not  graduate.  So  we  are  not  only 
failing  to  develop  our  human  resources,  but 
we  are  using  our  extensive  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  in  a  very  unwise  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, underlines  in  graphic  fashion  what  has 
to  be  done  in  terms  of  examining  the  role  of 
community  colleges,  because  community  col- 
leges in  general  terms  are  designed  to  meet 
those  80  per  cent  of  young  people  who  are 
dropping  out  of  school,  who  are  not  now  going 
on  to  post  secondary  education,  even  though 
they  may  complete  grade  12.  Incidentally,  I 
recall  the  phrase  of  a  former  Prime  Minister, 
where  he  referred  to  the  school  dropouts  as 
being  "the  nuggets  of  the  future." 

It  almost  reminded  me  of  dear  old  Dr. 
Dunlop's  description  of  the  little  red  school- 
houses   and  the  teachers  who   had   only  six 
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weeks  of  training,  as  being  the  very  best. 
However,  former  Prime  Minister  Frost,  I 
think,  certainly  is  focussing  something  that 
is  of  importance,  that  the  people  who  leave 
school  and  for  whatever  reason  do  not  go 
ahead  to  a  post  secondary  education,  sooner 
or  later  are  likely  to  realize  that  they  must 
liave  it.  Therefore  the  Atkinson  college,  adult 
education  and  our  community  colleges  which 
are  taking  the  person,  whate^'er  may  be  his 
formal  status  of  education,  and  fitting  him 
back  into  the  education  system,  is  something 
that  is  going  to  be  extremely  important. 

Whether  they  are  the  "nuggets  of  the 
future"  or  not,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  them. 
They  represent  80  per  cent,  and  it  is  about 
time  we  began  to  shape  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  is  going,  at  one  stage  or  another, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  80  per  cent.  Only  in 
meeting  their  needs  are  we  going  to  be  able 
to  develop  human  resources  and  meet  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  country  in 
which  we  are  living. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  have 
some  studies  in  depth  and  I  come  to  the  first 
point  that  I  want  to  put  to  the  Minister  and 
solicit  his  comment  when  I  have  concluded 
all  of  my  remarks.  What  studies  in  depth 
are  being  done?  For  example,  is  there  a 
single  institution  among  our  community  col- 
leges which,  on  its  own,  or  with  the  assistance 
and  the  collaboration  of  the  council  of 
regents,  is  making  a  study  in  depth  of  its 
particular  region,  so  that  it  can  discover 
exactly  what  is  the  situation,  what  has 
happened  to  the  80  per  cent  that  have  been 
sifted  through  our  educational  system  and 
have  been  sifted  out  altogether.  And  what 
are  their  needs? 

The  Minister  interjected  at  one  point, 
when  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  com- 
menting earlier  in  this  debate,  and  said,  "I 
would  invite  him  to  go  out  to  Centennial 
college  to  see  what  great  things  are  being 
done  out  there."  I  was  rather  interested  in 
reading  another  story  by  Warren  Gerrard,  on 
September  3  last  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  only  two  of  the 
three  community  colleges  were  going  to  be 
ready  in  the  fall,  one  here  in  Metro  and  I 
think  a  second  in  Sarnia. 

But  in  the  second  last  paragraph  he  has 
this  significant  comment  with  regard  to  Cen- 
tennial college,  this  institution  that  the  Min- 
ister, quite  rightly  I  think,  is  proud  of.  Let 
me  draw  his  attention  to  this  comment: 

None   of   the   courses    to   be   offered   at 

Scarborough    has    been    designed    for    the 

community  in  which  it  is  located.    There 


has  not  been  the  time.  "We  will  have  more 
time  in  tlie  coming  year  to  assess  the  needs 
of  the  community,"  Mr.  Routley  said. 

In  other  words,  even  the  one  institution  now 
in  operation  and  that  the  Minister  points  to 
with  pride,  I  suggest  to  the  Minister,  is  fail- 
ing on  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
conununity  college,  because  it  has  not  found 
out  what  are  the  particular  needs  of  that  com- 
munity. It  is  flying  blind.  It  is  just  providing  a 
certain  number  of  courses  and  at  the  present 
time  ol^viously  there  is  such  a  desperate  need 
that  it  cannot  help  but  fill  its  classes  and 
meet  the  need.    But  what  I— 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 

Could  you  wait  another  two  or  three  years? 

That  does  not  sound  like  your  usual- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  I  am  not  saying 

wait  another  two  years,  but  I  am  putting  the 

question  to  the  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  not  answered  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —with  regard  to  Cen- 
tennial college,  but  more  important,  what  is 
being  done  this  year  so  that  the  community 
colleges,  all  of  them  which  we  are  told  are 
going  to  be  in  operation  next  September,  will 
not  be  flying  completely  blind?  What,  by 
way  of  research  in  depth,  in.  each  one  of 
these   communities? 

Let  me  tell  the  Minister,  for  example,  of 
a  comment  which  I  shall  try  to  disguise  as 
much  as  possible  so  that  the  individual  can- 
not be  spotted  later.  Somebody  who  happens 
to  be  in  one  of  our  institutes  of  technology 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  contended  when 
last  I  was  talking  to  him,  that  he  was  then 
deeply  preoccupied  with  trying  to  adapt  to 
his  school  in  his  area  a  programme  that  had 
come  from  Queen's  Park. 

He  said,  "I  never  had  to  do  that  when  I 
was  operating  in  the  old  institute  of  tech- 
nology." Now  that  the  institute  of  technology 
has  become  part  of  a  new  community  college 
—the  transition  is  just  taking  place— he  finds 
himself  presented  with  preconceived  plans 
coming  out  of  Queen's  Park  which  he  is 
trying  desperately  to  adapt  to  the  local  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  this  is 
completely  the  wrong  way.  What  they  should 
be  doing  is  studying  what  is  needed  in  the 
area  and  drafting  their  plans.  This  is  the 
"innovation"  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  so- 
called  revolutionary  document.  This  is  the 
kind  of  meeting  of  local  needs  of  a  genuine 
regional  college,  or  community  college,  and 
it  is  not  going  to  be  met  if  you  are  going 
to   have   curricula   adapted   from    some   sort 
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of  a  preconceived  pattern   that  comes  from 
Queen's  Park. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  you 
are  having  is,  in  so  many  instances  with  re- 
gard to  our  community  colleges,  a  new  con- 
cept being  shaped  by  the  old  mentality 
because  there  has  not  been  enough  done. 
Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  dogmatic  as  to  exactly 
how  you  should  go  ahead  and  do  it.  All  I 
say  to  the  Minister  is  that  somebody  should 
be  doing  it;  leadership  from  the  council  of 
regents,  with  sufiRcient  of  a  secretariat  to 
assist  the  local  boards  of  governors  of  the 
community  college  to  do  the  necessary  assess- 
ment and  study,  so  that  you  can  come  up 
with  something  that  is  going  to  be  new  and 
not  just  some  new  wine  put  into  a  few  old 
bottles,  even  though  the  new  institutions 
happen  to  be  fresh  brick  and  mortar  estab- 
lished for  a  community  college. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  another  way.  We  have  reached  a  stage  as 
far  as  universities  are  concerned,  of  acknowl- 
edging the  fact  that  our  university  govern- 
ment structures  are  out  of  date  when  they  do 
not  give  adequate  representation  to  the  staff, 
the  academics,  the  teachers  in  the  boards  of 
governors  of  the  universities.  And  the  Minis- 
ter, I  suspect,  is  rather  painfully  aware  of 
the  conflicts  and  the  tensions  that  are  being 
created  as  this  whole  new  concept  of  a 
community  of  scholars  rather  than  the  old 
university  corporate  structure,  is  being 
worked  out  in  the  wake  of  the  public  dis- 
cussion  following  the   Duff   Berdahl   report. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  so  indicative 
of  this  government's  failure  to  live  in  the 
future  with  new  institutions  is  that  they  have 
come  up  with  a  pattern  of  community  col- 
leges which  are  completely,  in  this  respect, 
like  the  old.  We  have  set  up  boards  of 
governors  across  the  province  of  Ontario— 
and  I  want  to  say  a  bit  more  about  them 
because  as  the  Minister  knows,  I  am  rather 
exercised  about  the  one  in  my  own  local  area 
—but  we  have  set  up  boards  of  governors  and 
in  the  pattern  which  is  being  laid  down  from 
Queen's  Park,  there  is  no  place  at  all  for  the 
staff  to  be  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  For  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What 
reason? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  should  be  interested  to 
hear  what  the  Minister's  reason  is,  but  I  say 
in  advance  that  it  is  not  a  very  good  reason, 
because  if  you  have  an  institution  where 
there  are  teachers  now,  where  you  are  inte- 
grating an  institute  of  technology,  I  suggest 


that  the  people  who  have  the  most  pertinent 
contribution  to  make  in  shaping  that  new 
institution,  particularly  at  the  curriculum 
level,  are  going  to  be  the  teachers  who  are 
involved  in  it,  the  teachers  who  are  going 
inevitably  to  have  access  to  the  community, 
with  the  business-community  and  the  social 
services  and  everything  else,  which  must  be 
provided  with  the  adequate  personnel.  I  con- 
cede to  the  Minister  that  if  we  are  starting 
from  scratch  with  no  staff— in  the  first 
instance  you  can  have  no  staff  representation 
on  the  boards  of  governors— but  the  point  I 
am  making  is  that,  in  your  setup  of  the 
boards  of  governors— it  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Minister  as  an  afterthought  now  to  argue 
the  point— but  in  the  setup  in  the  boards  of 
governors,  there  is  no  place  for  the  staff. 

In  short,  you  are  operating  on  the  pattern 
which,  as  far  as  the  universities  are  con- 
cerned, is  now  generally  conceded— even  in 
the  conservative  university  world— to  be  out 
of  date.  You  are  starting  a  new  institution 
with  an  out  of  date  pattern. 

This  is  symbolic,  in  my  view.  This  is  the 
basic  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  This  is 
symbolic  of  so  much  of  the  approach  that 
is  being  made  to  community  colleges,  and  it 
disturbs  me. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to 
mention.  Quite  rightly,  I  think,  we  were 
establishing  our  community  colleges  on  a 
regional  basis  and  the  province  has  been 
divided  into  some  18  or  19  different  regions. 
But,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  these  com- 
munity colleges  makes  one  wonder  whether 
they  are  not  established  on  a  parochial  basis, 
rather  than  a  regional  basis. 

I  will  be  fair  with  the  Minister  and  con- 
cede that,  on  the  old  pork  barrel  approach 
that  has  characterized  the  construction  of 
public  institutions  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
every  community  gets  into  a  fight  to  have  it 
for  itself,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the 
best  place  for  it.  That  has  gone  on  with  re- 
gard to  county  jails  and  courthouses  and  I 
suppose  it  is  inevitable  it  will  go  on,  to 
some  degree,  with  community  colleges.  But, 
in  some  instances,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  institution  by 
the  degree  to  which  that  has  gone  on.  In  at 
least  one  instance  good  people  have  said  "to 
heck  with  the  whole  deal"  and  are  dropping 
out  of  the  picture.  I  am  thinking  of  Mr. 
Lindsay,  for  example,  in  the  instance  of  the 
St.   Lawrence   community  college. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   One. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  I  said  in  one  in- 
stance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  said  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Maybe  the  Minister  is  a 
httle  premature  by  saying  that  that  will  not 
happen  elsewhere.  Maybe  the  Minister  is  not 
aware  of  how  many  have  become  as  un- 
happy about  the  situation  as  Mr.  Lindsay. 
The  only  difference  between  them  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  that  he  took  the  next  step  and 
dropped  out  of  the  picture. 

In  short,  I  think,  once  again,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  a  parochial  approach 
rather  than  a  regional  approach.  I  am  hoping 
that  it  is  not  going  to  have  an  unfortunate 
impact  on  the  development  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 

In  that  same  connection,  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  Minister's  attention  what,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  this  kind  of  an  institution— 
on  page  9  of  the  guidelines  that  were  laid 
out  by  the  Minister's  own  branch  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  in  point  21  it  said: 

The  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology should  undertake  the  role  of  re- 
habilitation centres  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  tailoring  suitable  programmes  for 
the  rehabilitation  requirement  of  an  area, 
economic,   social   and   educational. 

Again,  this  is  really  part  of  the  point  I  was 
making  earlier,  about  assessing  each  region 
and  finding  out  what  its  needs  are,  but  I 
submit  that  is  an  extremely  important  point. 
If  you  have  an  area  like  eastern  Ontario— 
which  we  have  discussed  in  another  context 
many  times  in  this  session— where  you  have 
incredibly,  shamefully  low  standards  of  in- 
come and  conditions  far  below  the  Canadian 
average  or  the  Ontario  average,  surely  this 
institution  in  eastern  Ontario  should  be  able 
to  play  a  role,  as  they  described  it,  of  a  re- 
habilitation centre  for  the  underdeveloped 
area?  What  is  being  done  in  other  areas 
which  have  that  same  rehabilitati(m  need  to 
make  certain  that  the  institutions  can  meet 
their  full   potential? 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Let  him  an- 
swer  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  will  have  a  chance  in 
a  moment.  I  will  give  a  ninnber  of  questions 
and  I  would  like  them  all  answered  at  the 
end. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Mr.   Chairman:    Order,   please! 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Just 
giving  some  good  advice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  will  forgive 
me  if  I  do  not  emulate  his  ways. 

One  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  draw 
to  the  Minister's  attention  as  being  extremely 
important  at  this  stage  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  teachers.  I  was  interested  in  the 
comment  of  Profesor  C.  Wellington  Webb, 
associate  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  in  a  number  of  articles 
that  he  has  done  for  the  Globe  and  Mail.  In 
one  on  October  4,  "Community  Colleges 
Search  for  an  Identity"  he  said: 

What  is  needed  is  a  programme  for  train- 
ing suitable  teachers  for  the  community 
colleges.  Such  teachers  will  need  unusual 
qualifications  if  they  are  to  be  successful. 

I  think  Professor  Webb  is  dead  right  there 
for  an  obvious  reason,  that  to  have  a  teacher 
who  is  capable  of  communicating  something 
of  a  feeling,  as  well  as  the  knowledge,  of  the 
humanities— and  I  am  now  operating  on  the 
assumption  of  a  community  college  having 
that  liberal  arts  core— and  at  the  same  time 
has  whatever  skill  he  is  going  to  be  provid- 
ing for  applied  technology,  is  a  pretty  rare 
combination.  You  are  not  going  to  pick  up 
that  kind  of  person  very  readily. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  community 
colleges  are  going  to  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  extension  of  our  secondary  school 
system,  and  this  was  spelled  out  as  your 
objective  in  your  guidelines— then  I  do  not 
think  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve  it 
if  you  do  not  have  qualified  teachers  who,  in 
some  respects,  will  be  about  as  unusual  a 
combination  as  we  have  in  any  of  our  institu- 
tions. They  have  to  be  able  to  communicate 
broader  education,  as  well  as  the  skills,  and 
you  do  not  pick  such  persons  off  trees.  That 
kind  of  a  teacher  is  not  going  to  be  found 
too  readily. 

Secondly,  because  of  the  whole  nature  of  a 
community  college  there  has  to  be  a  very 
heavy  emphasis  placed  on  the  whole  question 
of  counsellors  and  counselling. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  in  the  guidelines. 


too. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree  it  is  in  the  guide- 
lines, very  much  in  the  guidelines.  But  insofar 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  the  degree  of  emphasis  on  counselling 
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of  people  who  are  coming  to  our  community 
colleges  that  is  going  to  be  required  if  your 
objective  is  to  be  met. 

If  you  have  people  coming  from  all  levels 
of  formal  educational  achievement  and  want- 
ing to  fit  back  into  the  educational  pattern 
again,  clearly  you  are  going  to  need  as  expert 
counselling  as  you  will  need  at  any  level  of 
education— even  more  expert,  conceivably, 
than  is  needed  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

This  is  another  area  in  which  I  have  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  image  the 
Minister  would  like  to  present,  with  regard 
to  our  community  colleges. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
just  let  me  try  to  wrap  it  up.  I  think  what 
we  have  in  our  council  of  regents  so  far  is  an 
institution  which  is  a  very  good  front  for  the 
Minister,  but  which  has  not,  for  whatever 
reason,  been  able  to  get  through  to  the  com- 
munity colleges  in  their  planning  stages  to 
develop  the  kind  of  institution  that  the  Min- 
ister is  talking  about  when  he  puts  out  these 
fine  "revolutionary"  documents  from  Queen's 
Park.  We  have  an  unplanned  kind  of  ap- 
proach that,  on  some  occasions,  is  almost 
staggering  in  its  consequences. 

I  have  dravm  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
through  questions  earlier  this  year  the  unbe- 
lievable proposition  in  the  instance  of  the 
Humber  community  college  of  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  governors  appointed  by 
tlie  council  of  regents.  All  eight  come  from 
the  borough  of  Etobicoke. 

Forgive  me,  as  a  person— if  I  can  be  paro- 
chial for  a  moment— as  a  person  who  comes 
from  the  borough  of  York,  I  find  it  just  a 
little  inconceivable  that  there  was  no  trade 
unionist,  no  business  person,  and  no  person  in 
the  educational  field,  who  might  have  quali- 
fied as  say,  four  of  the  eight  members  who 
were  appointed  by  the  council  of  regents.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  what  happened 
in  this  instance  was  not  any  malicious  intent 
by  anybody,  not  any  calculated  effort  to 
exclude  the  borough  of  York,  it  was  just 
haphazard.    It  was  just  unplanned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  just  wanted  good 
people  and  they  did  not  decide  which— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  piece  of  non- 
sense and  the  Minister  knows  it.  They  just 
simply  did  not  look  beyond  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
people  in  York. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  did  not  look  beyond 
the  first  list  that  had  to  be  ^en  to  them, 


they  handed  it  in  for  appointment.  Indeed, 
the  eighth  person  was  appointed  some  time 
later  and  the  discrimination  was  compounded 
by  making  the  eighth  belated  appointment 
from  the  borough  of  Etobicoke,  too. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  parochial 
reactions  of  the  borough  of  York— I  rarely  do 
that,  because  I  think  its  needs  can  be  met 
in  terms  of  the  broader  needs  of  the  province. 
But  this  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  unplanned 
approach  that  has  been  going  on.  Indeed, 
the  Minister  and  the  council  of  regents  are 
simply  not  resolving  even  the  basic  conflict 
in  the  concept  of  what  our  community  col- 
leges are  going  to  be.  You  are  not  giving  the 
necessary  leadership  to  go  out  and  investi- 
gate the  communities  where  the  colleges 
are  going  to  arrive,  to  make  certain  that  they 
can  be  a  genuine  reflection  of  the  needs 
there. 

I  would  be  anxious  to  see  if  the  Minister 
can  satisfy  my  worries  to  some  degree.  I 
warn  him  in  advance  he  will  not  be  able  to 
satisfy  them  completely  but  if  he  can  satisfy 
them  to  some  degree,  I  will  be  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  want  to  make  statements  about  the 
colleges;  he  could  make  his,  then  I  could 
answer  both;  or  whichever  way  you  prefer. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Not  necessarily,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  want  me  to  contri- 
bute and  then  you  perhaps  will  think  of 
something— right? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  knows  that  during 
my  previous  remarks  I  had  stated  by  views 
on  these  matters  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  his. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Bracon- 
dale  has  some  questions. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  I  have  some  ques- 
tions which  I  would  like  to  work  into  this, 
with  the  Minister's  permission,  because  I 
have  been  left  exceedingly  confused  by  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.   It  is  apropos  of  this. 

This  morning's  paper  carried  the  obituary 
of  Dr.  Bernhardt,  who  was  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  studying  psychology 
under  this  professor.  At  that  time,  one  of  the 
things  that  the  professor  taught  was  with 
reference  to  the  curve  of  the  norm  and  he 
tried  to  indicate,  according  to  his  curve  of 
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the  norm,  that  only  20  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation were  capable  of  absorbing  a  post 
secondary  school  education. 

I  just  wondered  how  much  this  has 
changed  and  perhaps  the  Minister,  with  all 
his  experts  there,  can  tell  me  whether  or  not 
this  curve  of  the  norm  still  pertains  to  edu- 
cation.   That  is  the  first  thing. 

Secondly,  I  always  used  to  be  confused  by 
the  insistence  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
that  everybody  be  entitled  to  a  university 
education.  I  was  confused  because,  accord- 
ing to  my  education,  everybody  could  not 
absorb  a  post  secondary  school  education. 
I  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  too 
many  children  were  being  pushed  by  their 
parents  into  university  without  a  snowball's 
chance  in  you  know  where,  of  ever  even 
finishing  the  first  year.  This  was  a  great  waste 
of  the  nation's  efforts  in  education,  to  have 
people  who  were  not  endowed  by  the 
Almighty  Maker  with  the  intelligence  to 
complete  the  first  year,  crowding  the  uni- 
versity, and  thereby  being  an  indirect  in- 
fluence in  preventing  many  well  qualified 
people  from  going  in. 

When  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
states  that  80  per  cent  are  not  making  it,  I 
think  he  was  confusing  the  issue.  He  was 
saying,  in  effect,  that  of  the  ones  they  sur- 
veyed who  had  an  IQ  of  120— and  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  if  you  have 
an  IQ  of  110  you  are  at  least  capable  of 
finishing  first  year  university,  it  takes  an  IQ 
of  106  to  finish  your  senior  matric  so  these 
people  obviously  were  competent  enough 
to  finish  university— there  was  only  80  per 
cent  of  this  particular  group  that  was 
surveyed  in  this  one  particular  town.  And 
what  happened  to  these  people?  Where  did 
they  go?  I  do  not  know  if  the  survey  from 
which  the  hon.  member  was  reading  indi- 
cated this,  or  whether  he  knew. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  lot  of  these 
may  have  been  the  sons  of  rich  parents  and 
they  went  into  the  family  business.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Became  Conservatives! 

Mr.  Ben:  Or  they  may  have  been  Con- 
servatives or  they  may  have  won  a  sweep- 
stake or  something  else  like  that;  or  they  are 
living  off  their  family's  wealth. 

But  what  is  most  striking  is  the  figure  he 
gave  for  those  people  who  do  go  to  uni- 
versity and  are  not  qualified  to  go  to  uni- 
versity. One  questions  what  the  purpose  of 
these  community  colleges  is  going  to  be. 
Is  it  going  to  be  another  way  of  encouraging 


these  people  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  mentioned  as  not  being  qualified  to  go 
to  university,  to  go  to  university?  I  think 
this  is  something  that  perhaps  is  indicated  by 
the  hon.  member  that  we  ought  to  look 
into. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  men- 
tioned that  teachers  ought  to  run  the  schools. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  take  strong  exception 
to  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  say  running  the 
schools,  I  said  "be  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors"! 

Mr.  Ben:  "Be  on  the  board  of  governors". 
I  am  not  so  certain  whether  I  want  so  many 
of  them  on  the  board  of  governors,  because 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  did  make 
one  striking  point,  which  too  many  people 
in  this  day  and  age  overlook— that  there  is  a 
difference  between  educating  and  skiUing 
people.  I  must  compliment  the  member  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  one  to  put  it  so  lucidly 
and  I  think  that  the  more  people  who  are 
apprised  of  this  difference,  the  difference  be- 
tween educating  and  skilling,  the  better  it 
is  going  to  be  for  the  educational  system  of 
this  province  and  the  better  plans  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

We  cannot  necessarily  equate  education 
and  skilling.  We  can  skill  people  without 
necessarily  educating  them.  You,  not  your 
head?  Well,  I  am  sorry.  I  differ  with  you. 
I  say  that  you  can  skill  people  without  educa- 
ting them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  have  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  for  Bracondale  philosophically, 
that  I  reject  the  idea  that  skill  training  is 
divorced  from  education  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word.  I  find  this  very  difficult  to 
accept  even  thougli  this  appears  to  be  the 
philosophy  that  is  emanating  from  the  federal 
jurisdiction  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  mirrored  here. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well  Mr.  Minister,  you  had  better 
just  sit  down,  because  I  can  give  you  a  trite 
example.  I  can  take  a  chimpanzee  and  teach 
a  chimpanzee  a  skill  that  will  enable  him  to 
assemble  part  of  a  motor  car.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  tighten  a  certain  number  of  bolts.  He 
will  be  skilled  in  that  task,  but  he  will  be  far 
from  educated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  should  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  we  are  dealing  with 
human  beings. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  kind  of  com- 
ment that  I  would  expect  from  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Ben:  This  is  the  kind  of  thinking,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  you  yourself  get  up  there 
and  say  that  you  cannot  skill  people  without 
educating  them,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
two  are  synonymous,  because  I  suggest  to 
you  they  absolutely  are  not  synonymous. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  has  this  got  to  do  with 
teachers  on  boards? 

Mr.  Ben:  During  the  last  Easter  recess,  the 
teachers,  as  an  example,  gathered  down  at 
a  convention  here.  I  remember  seeing  head- 
lines that  the  teachers  ought  to  determine 
what  should  be  taught  in  grade  8  because 
they  are  the  best  ones  to  know.  At  the  same 
time,  I  could  not  help  recalling  a  restaurant 
next  to  my  office.  We  have  little  jam  sessions 
there,  maybe  sometimes  they  are  marmalade 
sessions,  it  depends  what  is  the  particular 
taste  at  the  time. 

A  lot  of  the  teachers  from  Central  com- 
merce come  down  there  and  I  remember 
them  telling  me  how  quickly  one  can  be 
promoted  to  a  deputy  department  head  there, 
because  there  is  such  an  attrition  in  teachers 
that  in  three  years,  a  teacher  can  attain 
seniority.  So  you  have  many  instances  where 
after  three  or  four  years  in  this  school  you 
are  already  a  deputy  department  head,  or 
even  a  department  head. 

I  figure  to  myself,  now  here  are  these 
people,  three  or  four  years'  experience  and 
already  they  have  become  experts  and  have 
the  answers  to  all  the  problems.  They  would 
have  to  be  hon.  members  for  Woodbine  to 
know  all  the  answers  in  four  years.  It  just 
is  completely  inconceivable  but  yet  people 
think- 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  of  a  sudden  they  have  be- 
come experts! 

The  reason  you  have  to  have  a  mixture  on 
these  boards  is  because  there  is  a  thing  called 
education  and  a  thing  called  skilling.  The 
professors  concern  themselves  with  education 
in  the  broad  sense.  The  business  people 
must  equate  that  and  adapt  it  to  skills.  Those 
that  are  going  to— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  is  an  elitist  view  of 
education. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  sorry.  You  give  me  the 
meaning  of  that  elitist  view  and  I  will  dispute 


it  with  you,  but  I  am  afraid  that  particular 
word  was  not  taught  to  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  Tory  meaning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  it  is  not  a 
Tory  view  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Alas,  in  this  instance,  yes. 

Mr.  Ben:  So  I  would  say  that  there  is  room 
for  both,  because  we  have  to  equate  educa- 
tion with  the  needs  of  society  and  it  is  use- 
less to  simply  educate  people  for  the  sheer 
sake  of  education,  if  they  cannot  adapt  that 
education  to  the  needs  of  society.  I  suggest 
therefore  that  you  must  have  both,  and  what 
the  balance  is,  I  leave  that  to  the  Minister. 

Now— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  the  member  being  flattering? 

So  when  the  Minister  is  answering  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  he  might  give  me 
these  answers.  Is  the  curve  of  the  norm 
changed?  How  many  people  can  absorb  a 
university  education  on  the  basis  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto?  Not  some  of  these 
universities  they  have  in  the  United  States 
where  they  gear  down  to  make  sure  every- 
body can  say  he  went  to  a  university.  Some 
of  these  universities  give  no  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  a  senior  matric  in  this  province. 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  knowing  this 
and  I  would  then  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  with 
these  different  universities  and  also  with  these 
community  colleges. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  the 
Minister  answers,  there  are  one  or  two  things 
that  I  would  like  to  put  to  him  just  so  that  he 
might  include  my  views  in  his  own  remarks, 
and  that  is  the  feeling  that  the  curve  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale  has  been 
mentioning  has  surely  shifted  in  its  emphasis 
in  recent  years. 

The  feeling,  particularly  in  this  jurisdiction, 
is  that  we  have  not  taken  the  steps  that 
would  enable  us  to  give  the  type  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  our  young  people  that 
they  are  going  to  require  if,  in  fact,  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  carve  out  a  place  for 
themselves  in  their  own  community.  A  place 
both  economic  and  of  service. 

The  feeling  that  we  have,  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed previously  in  these  estimates,  is  that 
the  general  philosophy  leading  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  community  colleges  is  leading 
them  only  as  extensions  of  trade  schools  or 
technical  schools. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  the  impression 
which  some  people  Hke  to  give,  which  I  think 
is  most  unfair. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  something  that  your 
answer  is  surely  going  to  clarify  and  I  hope 
that  this  is  so.  Because  whenever  we  have 
had  comments  from  the  department,  either 
from  the  Minister  or  his  chief  advisors,  the 
place  of  the  liberal  arts  in  the  curriculum  has 
been  not  emphasized  or  if  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  detail,  it  has  been  in  such  a  way 
as  would  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  simply  extensions  of  the  present  schools 
of  technology  that  actually  form  the  base  of 
the  system  as  it  jiresently  is. 

When  we  look  at  the  requirements  for  edu- 
cation in  the  years  that  lie  immediately  ahead, 
we  should  surely  be  heading  for  some  very 
high  percentage  of  our  young  people  who 
are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Minister  is  entirely  correct  when  he  says  that 
we  are  able  to  fill  all  the  needs  at  the  uni- 
versity level. 

The  very  fact  that  his  predictions,  this  year, 
of  the  numbers  of  people  who  would  be  avail- 
able for  university  education  are  so  far  wide 
of  the  mark— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  not  far  wide  of 
the  mark. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —and  yet  still  says  that  he  will 
be  able  to  fill  every  place,  simply  means  that 
the  restrictive  areas,  so  far,  have  been  in  the 
facilities  that  have  been  available— the  number 
of  student  places  at  the  senior  level. 

We,  on  this  side,  believe  very,  very  sin- 
cerely that  the  inclusion  of  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  young  people  in  the  post- 
secondary  experience  is  essential.  We  share 
the  views  that  have  been  expressed  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  NDP,  through  their 
leader,  in  that  the  inclusion  of  staff,  as  far  as 
having  a  real  place  on  the  organization  and 
development  and  management  of  the  new 
colleges  is  concerned,  has  been  a  serious  flaw 
in  the  development  of  the  organization  under 
the  direction  of  this  Minister. 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  some  of  his 
remarks.  I  am  sure  that,  during  the  discus- 
sion of  vote  520,  there  will  be  some  specific 
things  that  we  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  at 
the  committee  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  understood,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  were  in  fact  dealing  with  vote 
520  right  now— 


Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  completing  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —so  that  we  can  become 
specific.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
members  will  prod  me  if  I  do  not  recall  or  do 
not  touch  on  all  the  points  they  raised. 

To  answer  the  member  for  York  South,  I 
really  thought  a  good  portion  of  his  remarks 
were  of  quite  a  constructive  and  helpful  nature. 
He  tended  to  vary  from  them,  when  he  got 
into  problems  of  location  and  representation 
from  certain  geographic  areas  on  the  board, 
but  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  really 
the  kind  of  thing  that  I  think  is  helpful  to 
all  of  us. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  we 
will  debate  this  this  year,  we  will  debate  it 
again  next  year,  and  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  would  be  very  disappointed  if  we  were  not 
debating  the  role  of  the  colleges  and  what 
they  are  doing  in  various  parts  of  this  prov- 
ince for  many  years  to  come. 

1  think  I  would  go  this  far  and  predict  that 
some  five,  six,  seven  years  from  now,  those 
of  us  who  were  involved  in  these  discussions 
and  had  some  interest  or  responsibility,  will 
be  able  to  look  back  and  say  that  this  probably 
was,  as  the  member  for  York  South  pointed 
out,  one  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  education  in  the  past  number  of  years  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  was  relatively 
fair  in  pointing  out  that  perhaps  it  is  a 
shade  early  to  begin  a  valid  assessment  of 
just  what  is  happening  and  where  we  are 
going,  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  need— although  perhaps  I 
should— to  indicate  the  massive  extent  of  this 
programme. 

There  are  very  few  jurisdictions,  if  any- 
where, on  this  continent,  where  they  are 
endeavouring,  within  the  short  space  of 
some  two  years,  to  develop  a  programme  for 
post  secondary  education  that  will  be,  in  my 
view,  not  only  comprehensive,  but  have  the 
flexibility  that  we  all  seek.  Some  states 
would  like  to  develop  one  or  two  so-called 
junior  community  colleges  a  year.  In  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
endeavouring  to  develop  some  17  or  18  over 
what  is  really  a  two  year  span. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  this  before  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  about  saying  it  in  this 
House— I  make  no  apology— we  cannot  tell 
the  members  of  the  House  exactly  what  the 
colleges  will  be  like  five  years  from  now, 
eight  years  from  now  or  ten  years  from  now. 
I  question,  Mr.  Chairman— no  matter  how 
much  research,  or  how  much  study  is  done— 
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that  any  competent  person  is  going  to  say  to 
you  today,  and  put  down  in  black  and  white, 
exactly  what  these  colleges  will  be  offering 
in  the  form  of  curriculum,  the  course  of 
study  and  so  on,  for  five  years  from  now. 
Things  are  just  changing  far  too  rapidly. 

The  main  ingredient  that  must  be  incor- 
porated in  the  philosophy,  the  concept,  of 
these  institutions,  is  that  of  flexibility.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  member  for  York  South  can 
look  at  the  guidelines.  He  can  recognize  that 
they  do  indicate  the  general  thinking  of  the 
department  and  those  trying  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  these  institutions.  I  am  sure 
he  can  find  areas  where  the  guidelines  are 
not  in  keeping  with  some  of  the  actual  pro- 
grammes, because  we  are  having  to  adapt, 
we  are  having  to  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  that 
one  of  the  essential  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  board  of  governors  is  to 
do  a  survey  in  depth  of  their  communities  to 
assess  the  needs.  But  I  also  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  you  are  faced  with  this  situation- 
there  are  some  recognizable  needs  today. 
There  are  some  course  areas  that  you  can, 
in  fact,  identify.  There  are  situations  that 
probably  have  provincial  application.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  a  course  in  engineering 
technology  in  one  community,  the  chances 
are  that  the  same  course  has  validity  in  other 
communities.  In  other  words,  they  are 
courses  of  general  interest. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  has  been 
sufficient  experience  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  establish  some  of  these  recognized 
needs  without,  firstly,  having  a  complicated 
and  complex  and,  in  my  view,  unnecessary 
survey  that  could  take  some  six  months  or  a 
year  to  develop  properly. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for  York 
South  must  join  with  us  in  having  to  make 
a  decision.  Do  you  wait  a  full  year,  perhaps, 
before  you  introduce  programmes  in  some  of 
these  communities,  where  they  can  be  identi- 
fied, and  until  you  have  this  comprehensive 
study?  Or  do  you  go  ahead,  knowing  that 
there  are  going  to  be  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  programme  a  year  from  now, 
two  years  from  now  and,  hopefully,  every 
year  that  the  college  is   in   operation? 

This  is  the  decision,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
had  to  be  made.  I  make  no  apology.  The 
decision  was  made  simply  in  those  areas 
where  we  can  develop  an  institution  where 
we  can  have  basic  courses  in  operation  this 
coming  September.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
endeavouring— and  it  is  taking  a  great  deal 


of  efi^ort— we  are  endeavouring  to  do  so, 
because  we  know  there  will  be  literally  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  who  will  enjoy  some 
form  of  post  secondary  experience  where  it 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  available.  I 
say,  through  you,  to  the  member  for  York 
South,  would  you  not  have  made  the  same 
basic  decision?  Does  it  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense?  I  think  I  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  really  a  case  of  the 
recognition  that  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
these  institutions.  The  boards  are  being 
encouraged,  the  council  of  regents  has  made 
it  known  funds  are  being  allocated.  A  mini- 
mum of  $10,000,  I  think,  is  the  figure  that 
went  through  in  the  resolution,  plus  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  areas  if  need  is  justified. 

We  have  also  asked  the  Ontario  institute 
for  studies  in  education  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing some  guidelines  for  the  research,  be- 
cause, quite  frankly,  it  may  be  that— well,  in 
fact,  it  has  happened,  that  many  consultants 
have  made  their  services  available  to  these 
various  boards  and  we  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  them  with  some  of  the  guide- 
lines that  should  be  involved  in  the  research 
that  is  undertaken  by  some  of  these  con- 
sultants. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  debate— I 
do  not  disagree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  at  all.  These  are  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  council  of  regents,  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  council  has  taken  a  very 
strong   position,   there    is   no    argument. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  maybe  is,  but  is  the 
whole  council  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
know  from  this  standpoint,  the  resolutions  I 
see  are  recommendations  from  the  council  of 
regents  and  very  clearly  specify  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  this  survey  in  depth.  The 
surveys  will  be  completed  prior  to  any  per- 
manent site  being  physically  determined. 
The  hon.  member  referred  to  certain  difficul- 
ties that  I  believe  are  now  resolved  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  area  where  one  of  the  initial 
decisions  taken  was  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  firm  of  consultants.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  access  in  the 
core  of  liberal  arts  subjects,  no  one  is  debat- 
ing this.  I  wonder  really  whether  the  hon. 
member— because  it  is  not  far  away— indeed 
I  am  quite  sure  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  been  to  Centennial  college,  in  fact 
I  have  seen  him  there.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
been   there.    Here   are  the   beginnings   of  an 
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institution,   shall   we   say   sort   of    a   pilot   or 
experimental   programme. 

You  have  read  some  of  the  negative 
articles,  some  of  those  that  are  critical.  Have 
\ou  read  some  of  the  material  emanating 
from  Centennial  college  that  is  of  a  positive 
nature?  I  know  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  visited  many  of  the  university 
presidents  in  the  past  nimiber  of  months  and 
I   think  this  is— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  all  these  visits  been 
reported  to  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  seen  Centennial  college?  How 
nuich  time  has  he  spent  with  the  president 
of  that  institution  to  see  what  experience  Mr. 
Haar  has  had  developing  this  new  institution? 
We  do  not  purport  to  have  all  the  answers, 
but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he  might 
find  it  helpful  to  drop  in  and  spend  a  couple 
of  hours  just  seeing  what  is  happening.  Per- 
haps the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  been 
to  the  Centennial  college.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I- 

Mr.  Nixon:  No! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  really  this  might  be  a  highly 
desirable  thing.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  spend  a  little  time,  perhaps  chat- 
ting with  the  students.  I  think  you  will  find 
many  of  them  responding  to  this  type  of  pro- 
gramme. I  do  not  know  whether  I  gave  this 
figure  in  the  estimates  or  not  but  as  I  recall 
it,  80  per  cent  of  the  young  people  at  Cen- 
tennial college  are  from  homes  or  families 
where  no  one  has  had  any  form  of  post- 
secondary  experience  and  I  think  we  should 
be  very  encouraged  by  this,  very  encouraged. 

Centennial  college,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  add- 
ing five  new  courses  to  its  curriculum  this 
year.  There  will  be  a  course  in  early  child- 
hood education  and  in  the  first  year,  11  out  of 
the  18  credits  will  go  in  the  fields  of  English, 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  really  if  you  get 
into  any  of  the  professional  faculties  or  even 
some  of  tho  so-called  liberal  arts  facuUies  at 
the  university  if  you  have  a  much  higher  per- 
centage rf,  shall  we  say,  liberal  arts  content. 
I  ask  both  of  the  hon.  members  how  much 
time  have  they  spent  at  Ryerson  determining 
the  extent  of  the  liberal  arts  in  the  engineer- 
ing technology  field  for  example,  or  some  of 
the  other  courses  that  arc  offered. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  great  merit, 
in  discussing  these  issues,  from  actually  learn- 


ing  and    knowing   what    is   going   on   in   the 
institutions. 

Another  course  in  the  second  year  in  early 
childhood  education,  out  of  the  19  credits 
there  will  be  15  credits  in  English,  philoso- 
phy, political  science  and  psychology.  I  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fairly  healthy 
percentage  of  liberal  arts  to  be  taught  in  this 
particular  course.  Even  in  food  science  tech- 
nology, or  for  a  food  science  technician,  nine 
out  of  the  16  credit  hours  will  be  related  to 
English,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

In  recreational  leadership,  a  course  that  I 
think  has  great  potential,  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman  that  it  matters  whether  a  survey  in 
depth  has  been  done  in  any  community  to 
establish  needs.  In  my  view  this  is  the  type 
of  course  that  has  relevancy,  probably  at  all 
18  colleges. 

I 'question  whether  anyone  would  disagree 
with  this.  Even  in  this  area,  nine  out  of  the 
23  credit  hours  will  relate  to  English,  psy- 
chology and  sociology,  social  welfare;  and  12 
out  of  20  credit  hours,  economics  or  political 
science,  English,  philosophy,  psychology, 
sociology.  Communications  —  quite  a  new 
course— has  arisen  out  of  certain  needs  within 
the  community.  It  is  a  very  interesting  course, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  it  11  out  of  the  18 
credits  will  relate  to  English,  philosophy, 
political  science  or  economics. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  agree  with 
the  member  for  York  South,  but  I  have  to 
take  issue  with  the  member  for  B^acondale. 
I  just  wondered,  as  I  listened  to  him  speak, 
whether  he  was  emerging  as  the  educational 
critic  for  the  Liberal  Party  or  not. 

I  think  he  is  sincere  in  what  he  says,  but  I 
have  to  point  out  to  the  member  for  Bracon- 
dale  these  are  most  essential  areas,  in  this  day 
and  age  in  the  year  1967  and  beyond  that 
even,  this  area  of  skilled  training.  Skills  are 
going  to  change.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  an  individual  have  as  broadly  based  an 
education  as  possible  so  that  when  skills 
change  and  it  is  necessary- 
Mr.  Ben:  Point  of  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —to  adapt  to  a  new  skill 
he  will  have  the  knowledge  of  math,  he  will 
have  the  knowledge  of  English  and  so  on  so 
that  he  can  make  this  adaptation. 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  changing  the 
rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  have  said  that  the 
member  has  the   floor. 
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Mr.  Ben:  All  right,  fine!  Now  my  point  of 
order  is  that  the  Minister  is  attributing  to  me 
speeches  that  I  did  not  make.  I  did  not  say 
we  ought  not  to  have  liberal  education  or 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr. 
Young)  was  right  when  he  stated  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  education  and  skilled 
training  and  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
commensurate.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  two  have  to  go  together,  that  too  often 
there  is  confusion  and  we  are  just  giving 
people  skills  and  not  educating  them.  I  have 
not  said  that  we  ought  not  to  be  educating 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  that  is  what  you  are  imply- 
ing- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

Mr.  Ben:  —and  saying  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  educating  on  the  one  sense  and 
giving  skills  on  the  other  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  educating  our  skilled  people  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  perhaps 
received  an  erroneous  impression. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  onerous  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  My  understanding  from 
the  member  for  Bracondale  was  that  he  was 
making  a  real  distinction  between  education 
on  one  hand  and  training  on  the  other.  Now 
this  was  my  impression,  I— 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  I  was  simply  pointing  out 
that  the  member  for  Yorkview,  when  he  was 
drawing  to  the  attention  of  the  public  that 
there  is  a  meaning  to  education,  that  there  is 
a  meaning  to  skilling  as  well  and  that  we 
ought  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
for  York  South  is  saying  that  in  areas  of 
skilled  training  one  does  not  need  other 
aspects. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  was  not  saying  that  either! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  get  me  into  this 
bog  any  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  leaving, 
shall  we  say,  the  extent  of  the  liberal  arts  or 
the  general  arts— I  always  tend  to  use  this 
term,  perhaps  they  are  synonymous— but  the 
humanities  shall  we  say  are  available  in  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technolcgv.  I 
think  these  three  course  areas  alone  are  fairly 
indicative  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 


I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  any 
basic  debate.  The  position  the  government 
has  taken  with  respect  to  moving  from  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  to  the 
universities  is  exactly  the  same  position  as 
taken  by  other  interested  groups  and  members 
who  have  spoken  here  in  this  House.  It  is 
very  simply  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Any  student 
who  has  the  ability,  the  interest,  the  moti- 
vation, to  move  from  any  level  of  education 
to  another,  I  agree  completely,  must  be  given 
the  clear  opportunity  of  transfer.  No  one  has 
debated  this. 

The  discussion,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
become  confused  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
making  contributions.  We  have  been  confus- 
ing the  situation  here  and  parallel  pro- 
grammes popular  in  the  junior  or  community 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  that  is  where 
the  parallel  programme  is  the  identical  uni- 
versity programme. 

That  is,  they  are  oflFering,  in  many  of  the 
junior  colleges,  what  amounts  to  the  first  and 
second  year  of  university  with  the  opportunity 
of  transfer  into  the  third  year.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  state  of  California  where 
the  state  university,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  only  accepting— and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  this  figure— eleven  point  two,  by 
statute  or  regulation,  eleven  point  two  per 
cent  of  total  graduates  from  grade  12  area  in 
that  state.  A  portion  of  the  graduates  auto- 
matically go  to  the  junior  college  and  take 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  uni- 
versity. 

What  I  am  saying  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  policy— until  this  date— and  I  think 
we  can  do  this  until  1970  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  this  in  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs- 
Mr.  Nixon:  But  not  in  1970? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  will  continue  to  de- 
velop sufficient  student  places  at  the  univer- 
sity level  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  bulk  of  the 
students  who  will  be  leaving  grade  13  and 
wish  to  go  to  university.  I  should,  perhaps, 
not  make  this  statement,  but  I  believe  that 
for  a  period  of  time  it  is  more  desirable  if 
we  can  accommodate  students  in  the  strict 
university  environment  if  possible  than  to 
spend  two  years  in  a  junior  college  and  then 
two  years,  the  third  and  fourth  years,  in  the 
university.  I  think  most  educators  would 
ag'ce  that  this  is  more  desirable,  if  you  can 
achieve  it. 

I  express  a  personal  view  once  again,  the 
day   will   come   when   perhaps   this   will   be 
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impossible  as  it  has  come  already  in  many 
states  of  the  union. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish  we  could 
divorce  what  I  think  is  a  bit  of  a  confusing 
element  by  recognizing  that  the  so-called 
parallel-course  programme  is  not  necessary 
at  this  stage  in  our  college  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  development.  I  use  this  ex- 
ample as  I  did  in  my  estimates;  we  have 
Scarborough  college  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Metro  area;  we  have  Centennial  college,  once 
again  geographically  very  close  to  the  same 
site.  What  purpose  would  there  be  in  offer- 
ing at  Centennial  college  exactly  the  same 
two-year  programme  that  is  being  offered  at 
Scarborough  college  if  you  are  dealing  with 
the  same  young  people,  the  same  curriculum, 
which  is  true  of  many  of  the  junior  colleges 
in   the   United    States. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this— 
and  I  think  we  all  agree  on  it,  and  I  tell  you 
this  is  not  easy  to  resolve:  A  person  who  goes 
to  Centennial  college,  many  of  them  grade 
12,  if  after  a  further  one,  two,  or  eventually 
three  years  of  post  secondary  experience  he 
or  she  has  a  desire  to  go  on  to  university,  a 
way  must  be  found,  and  it  can  and  will  be 
found,  to  move  from  the  college  level  to  the 
universities. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  easy.  I  will 
say  more  about  this,  I  have  a  short  statement 
to  make  during  the  next  departmental  esti- 
mate. This  is  not  easy  to  bring  about  and 
universities  accept  this.  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity who  is  chairman  of  the  presidents'  com- 
mittee to  the  chairman  of  the  council  of 
regents  expressing  the  university's  desire  to 
participate   in   this. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  work  out 
the  courses  of  study,  the  curriculum.  How 
can  the  universities  say  that  in  a  particular 
course,  let  us  say  recreational  leadership, 
perhaps  it  is  hard  to  tell  at  this  stage 
whether  a  person  who  gets  60  per  cent  auto- 
matically in  this  course  area  should  move  into 
second  year  of  a  general  arts  programme  at 
the  university.  I  do  not  think  the  member  for 
York  South  with  all  his  liberal  instincts  on 
education  would  say  necessarily  that  this  has 
validity,  that  this  is  the  right  thing,  either 
for  the  student  or  the  institution  that  is  ad- 
mitting him. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  courses  will 
have  to  be  identified  as  they  are  developed. 
Some  assessment  will  have  to  be  made  of 
the  individual  student  and  this  becomes  much 


easier  because  of  the  introduction  of  the 
college  admission  examinations.  This  is  the 
first  time  when  we  will  have,  shall  we  say, 
an  objective  type  of  testing  procedure  that 
does  not  relate  directly  to  the  curriculum  in 
grade  13.  And  perhaps  the  universities  will 
be  able  to  use  this  for  their  admission 
purposes. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  hope  that  this,  shall  we  say,  ter- 
minates the  discussion  on  this  very  important 
issue,  that  everyone  is  in  agreement  that  any 
student  who  has  the  ability  and  the  interest 
has  the  rights  and  the  way  is  developed  to 
move  from  the  community  college  to  the 
university.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  this  out  specifically  for  each 
course  area  until  we  have  greater  experience 
in  this  field. 

If  you  are  a  graduate  of  the  engineering 
technology  programme  at  Ryerson  polytech- 
nical  institute— and  I  think  I  am  right  in  this— 
if  you  have  first,  second,  in  some  instances 
third  class  honours,  you  move  into  the  engi- 
neering faculty  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
And  I  believe  that  other  engineering  faculties 
in  other  universities  are  developing  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.   Nixon:  At  what  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Second  year  of  the  en- 
gineering faculty  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what 
will  probably  happen  in  the  other  course 
areas  as  they  are  developed.  So  I  want  there 
to  be  no  misunderstanding. 

With  respect  to  teachers,  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  we  are  not  saying  the  provision 
of  teachers  is  easy.  If  we  had  waited  until 
we  were  satisfied  there  was  enough  staff  for 
all  these  colleges,  we  would  not  start  this 
year  or  next  year,  perhaps  never.  But  I  think 
I  can  say  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
calibre  of  the  personnel  that  these  boards 
are  employing  and  we  have  been  more  than 
encouraged  by  the  adequacy  of  the  people 
involved. 

The  presidents  that  have  been  retained 
l^y  the  boards  of  governors  are  deans,  they 
are  senior  staff  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been  most  encouraging  to  all  of  us  who 
have  been  playing  a  pretty  major  role  in  try- 
ing to  encourage  these  institutions  in  their 
development. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  are  they  coming 
from? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  of  them  secondary, 
a  lot  of  them  from  the  business  field,  many 
of  them  from  business.  People,  quite  frankly, 
are  coming,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  substantial 
reductions  in  honorarium  because  they  be- 
lieve in  the  type  of  programme  that  is  being 
developed.  It  is  amazing  the  number  of 
people  who  are  moving  out  of  business  and 
industry  to  assist  with  the  instructional- 
Mr.  Nixon:  What  do  you  pay  for  presi- 
dents, $20,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  payment  for  presi- 
dents is  a  rough  salary  range  of  either  $18,000 
or  $20,000  to  $25,000,  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  It  varies  with  the  decision 
of  the  local  board. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  tremendous  salary  for  the 
sacrifice! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  the  question,  of  shall  we  say,  staff 
representation  on  the  board  of  governors. 
This  was  considered  when  the  legislation 
was  introduced  and  I  think  I  recall  saying  to 
the  member  for  Riverdale  last  year— and  I 
am  subject  to  correction— that  this  is  an  area 
that  must  be  assessed  once  the  colleges  are 
in  some  form  of  stability.  The  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  initially  no  decision  was  made 
as  to  this  area  or  this  type  of  development 
was  because  there  was  no  decision  by  the 
council  of  regents  because  they  did  not  exist, 
whether  or  not  the  institutes  of  technology 
and  the  vocational  centres  would  in  fact  be 
integrated  with  the  college  programme. 

That  decision  has  now  been  taken,  so  that 
an  assessment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think 
a  few  months  hence  as  to  the  involvement 
of  faculty  with  the  board  of  governors  is  one 
that  can  and  will  in  fact  be  made.  But  I 
should  point  out  that  several  of  these  in- 
stitutions started  without  any  stafiF,  so  how 
could  you  have  a  board  of  governors  with 
representation  from  staff  when  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  board  of  governors  was  to 
employ  staff? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  could  have  had  it  in 
the  Act  that  they  had  the  right  to  be  there 
when  circumstances  permitted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
members  sit  here  every  session,  some  of  them 
will  be  back  for  the  next  session,  some  may 
not,  and  the  legislation  in  this  area  will. 
There  will  be  other  changes  that  we  can 
see  even  now,  that  we  would  like  to  make 
perhaps,  expanding  or  increasing  the  num- 
bers on  the  board  of  governors,  quite  frankly. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Look  how  tough  it  is  at  the 
universities  when  you  do  not  build  it  in  at 
the  outset. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  very  negative  philosophy  of  the  young 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  not  negative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  just  assumes  because 
something  is  in  or  not  in  that  there  is  a 
negative  philosophy  against  it  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  nega- 
tive reaction  to  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  be  positive  it  would 
have  meant  you  would  have  put  them  in 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  not  correct  be- 
cause no  determination  was  made  as  to  the 
involvement  of  the  institutes  of  technology.  I 
know  of  the  problem  to  which  the  member 
for  York  South  refers  and  here  again  we  have 
this  area  where  I  believe  it  was  that  the  busi- 
ness administration  curriculum  had  related 
to  probably  a  three-year  course  from  grade 
13,  and  where  the  department  in  endeavour- 
ing to  assist  the  boards  as  they  developed 
are  trying  to  introduce  a  business  advertising 
course  of  two  years  from  grade  12. 

There  is  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
people  who  have  been  dealing  with  the  three- 
year  programme  to  get  into  the  area  of 
developing  curriculum  for  the  grade  12  grad- 
uates but,  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  suggest 
that  this  is  a  rather  necessary  type  of  devel- 
opment. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  answered  all 
the  observations  of  the  members  opposite 
but  I  hope  there  is  no  misunderstanding  at 
all,  and  that  is  that  we  are  going  to  go 
through  a  period  of  time  during  the  develop- 
ment of  these  institutions  where  all  the 
answers  will  not  in  fact  exist.  There  must  be 
some  understanding  of  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  and  I  would  urge  the  members 
opposite,  I  would  urge  them  this,  that  I  think 
they  are  doing  the  college  programme  a  dis- 
service by  indicating  as  they  do  from  time  to 
time  that  these  are  dead  end  institutions, 
they  are  just  extensions  of  trade  schools. 

I  say  to  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
—and  I  do  not  think  he  has  really  made  this 
statement  specifically— that  if  you  go  to  Cen- 
tennial college  I  wonder  whether  you  can 
say  the  philosophy  there  is  one  of  dead  end 
and  so  on.  I  think  really  it  is  one  of  the 
very  important  assets  to  the  educational 
environment  of  that  part  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.     If    the    member    for    Scarborough 
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West  wants  to  say  it  is  not,  this  of  course 
would  be  entirely  up  to  him.  But  I  suggest, 
that  we  show  just  a  little  tolerance,  a  little 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  great 
complexities  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
let  us  not  be  too  negative.  I  know  this  is 
the  function  of  the  Opposition  to  be  negative 
to  a  degree- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  not  being  negative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let  us  not  be  too  nega- 
tive, Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  approach  to  these 
institutions.    I  really  think— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  kind  of  pills  is  the 
Minister  taking  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
feel  quite  well  this  year,  quite  well.  I  am 
just  suggesting  we  take  a  very  positive  ap- 
proach to  this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  of  approach. 
The  Minister  always  interprets  any  criticism 
of  his  department  as  criticism  of  his  divine 
right  to  rule  that  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  There  is  no  negativism  in- 
herent in  any  criticism  of  this  department. 
The  policies  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  are  intended  to  improve  the  facili- 
ties which  are  designed  and  there  is  no  need 
from  the  Minister's  side  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  give  us  the  aristocratic  view 
of  education,  which  is  what  is  coming, 
namely,  that  you  do  not  have  staff  members 
built  onto  the  boards  of  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  The  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  department,  I  want  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  inimical  to  some  of  the 
progress  that  we  would  wish  to  see  made. 
Our  policies  are  very  simple.  If  one  estab- 
lishes community  colleges  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  then  surely  it  makes  some  sense 
to  meet  one  of  the  earliest  rationales,  namely, 
that  they  would  reflect  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  the  community  in  which 
they  were  located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  did. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  membsr  for  York  South 
indicated  that  not  a  smgle  community  college 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  has  yet  under- 
taken  an   assessment   of  that  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
factually  correct.  Two  or  three  boards  are 
in  the  process  now— I  know  of  one,  in  par- 
ticular,  that  has  already  retained   a  firm  of 


consultants  to  make  this  assessment.  I  know 
two  or  three  others  that  are  in  the  process 
and  all  of  the  boards,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
been  informed  that,  prior  to  any  decision 
being  made  on  permanent  sites,  that  this  in 
fact  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Which   ones,   St.   Lawr- 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  the  one  that  I  know 
of  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  is   Sheridan   college   itself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  They  spent  so  much  time 
deciding  on  the  name,  they  did  not  have 
much  time  to  make  a  survey  of  manpower 
needs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  just  proves,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  not  only  did  they  have  time, 
while  they  were  trying  to  determine  a  name, 
they  did  retain  a  firm  of  consultants. 

Mr.  S.  Levds:  So  be  it.    But  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let  us  be  factual. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  factual  information 
has  been  introduced?  That  one  college  in 
the  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  If  the  hon.  member 
had  been  listening,  I  told  the  member  for 
York  South  that  two  or  three  were  in  the 
process  of  retaining  consultants,  that  the 
council  of  regents  had  made— or  passed— a 
resolution  or  recommendation,  recommend- 
ing that  this  be  done,  that  the  $10,000  mini- 
mum be  made  available  to  them,  or  this 
can  be  exceeded  if  the  cost  involved  were 
to  exceed  this.  We  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 

As  I  said  to  the  member  for  York  South, 
I  thought  his  was  a  very  helpful  and  really 
constructive    speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  try  to  divide 
our  ranks. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  know  the  Minister  does 
not  mean  to  be  patronizing,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  emerges  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  it  is  not  intended 

that  way. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  He  does  not  mean  to  be  that 

way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  really  should  not 
take  it  that  way. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  All  right.  But  condescen- 
sion   has    its    own    message,    Mr.    Chairman. 
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When  the  Opposition  makes  this  kind  of 
observation,  it  is  not  meant  in  any  sense 
to  be  negative,  it  is  a  thoroughly  positive 
observation  in  terms  of  the  community  col- 
lege system.  We  are  saying  that  if  you  are 
going  to  insert  into  the  post  secondary 
apparatus  a  level  of  community  college,  then 
it  should  indeed  reflect  the  economic  view 
of  the  community  in  which  the  college 
located,  or  it  may  run  into  very  serious  difii- 
culties.  That  is  the  simple  proposition  and 
there  is  nothing  but  a  positive  suggestion 
inherent   in   that. 

Another  point  that  we  have  been  hitting 
home  at,  and  which  we  believe  in  profoundly, 
is  the  question  of  academic  representation  on 
the  boards.  It  could  have  been  written  into 
the  Act  and  to  have  done  so  would  have 
been  a  positive  appraisal  of  the  worth  of  the 
academic  community.  To  have  neglected  to 
do  so,  is  a  negative  indication  of  the  status 
of  that  community  in  the  government's  mind. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  point  out 
and   it   is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  an  impression 
that  you  have.  This  is  what  I  say  is  a 
negative  approach. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  a  very  real  impression, 
because  that  is  how,  Mr.  Chairman— if  I  may 
say  to  the  Minister— that  is  how  the  antidem- 
ocratic feeling,  which  is  characteristic  in  the 
university  community  and  in  part  of  the 
community  college  community,  tends  to 
develop.  If  the  Minister  wants  to  correct  that 
feeling,  then  the  way  for  him  is  very  easy 
indeed,  to  facilitate  it. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    I  fully   agree. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  suggest  strongly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Minister  do  so,  because 
again  we  are  creating  an  area  of  post 
secondary  education  which  will  run  into 
considerable  difficulty  unless  he  recognizes 
the  relevance  of  academic  representation,  and 
indeed  representation  of  the  students,  even- 
tually, on  the  boards  of  governors  of  those 
institutions  throughout  the  learning  process 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  by  "eventually?" 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  By  eventually,  I  would  say 
immediately.  I  am  putting  it  in  Tory  terms, 
so  I  use  "eventually."  If  I  was  unkind,  sir, 
I  would  say  in  the  fullness  cf  time,  and  if 
I  told  the  Minister  what  I  honestly  expected,  I 
would  not  debate  the  subject  at  all. 


But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
approaches  are  put  with  conviction.  Because 
they  differ  from  the  views  of  the  Minister, 
there   is  no   need  to   demean   their  worth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  they  do  not.  Who 
said  they  differed  with  the  views  of  the 
Minister? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  All  right.  Now  let  it  be 
understood,  as  a  member  in  this  House  who 
happens  to  come  from  the  one  riding  in 
Ontario  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a  func- 
tioning community  college— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   One  of  the  two! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  One  of  the  two.  All  right, 
fair  enough.  One  of  the  two  in  Ontario,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  reputable  institution  of  learn- 
ing and  I  have  very  high  hopes  for  it.  Even 
if  students  have  shown  a  courage  in  reverse, 
I  think  theirs  was  the  first  pro-administration 
march  ever  held  in  this  province— which,  of 
course  raises  some  questions  in  our  mind 
about  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  who 
prompted  the  demonstration,  but  I  will  not 
enter  into  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  value  of  Centennial  college.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  reinforce  the  trends 
which  are  presently  available  in  that  college 
and  to  see  that  they  spread  in  a  rational 
and  intelligent  manner  across  Ontario.  That  is 
precisely  what  our  remarks  are  directed  to 
and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two 
points  which  the  Minister  made  clear  in  his 
comments  were  points  of  agreement.  The 
first  was  that  all  of  us  in  this  House  felt  that 
there  had  to  be  a  clear  pathway  from  which 
the  students  at  the  community  colleges  could 
continue  into  degree  work. 

I  can  remember  when  this  point  was  not  as 
plainly  a  point  of  agreement  as,  perhaps,  it 
is  this  afternoon.  When  the  Minister  referred 
to  it,  I  believe  two  years  ago,  it  was  with  the 
suggestion  that  probably  someone  on  the  staff, 
the  dean— if  that  is  what  he  might  be  called— 
would  be  a  sympathetic  person,  in  a  position 
to  assess  the  ability  to  continue  of  certain  of 
these  students. 

I  hope  that  he  does  not  consider  that  to  be 
a  clear  pathway— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never 
have— and  I  never  said  the  dean.  As  I  recall 
it,  I  said  that  this  was  a  difficult  area  to 
determine  just  how  the  transfer  was  to  be 
made.  I  think  I  made  it  very  clear,  even  two 
years  ago— perhaps  I  did  not  make  it  clear 
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enough— that  this  was  the  feehng.  That  this 
was— really  it  was  misinterpreted  to  a  degree- 
the  feeling  of  the  universities,  although  I 
think  the  university  presidents  tended  to  be 
more  restricted  than  did  the  faculty  associa- 
tion. The  faculty  association  brief,  which  was 
the  position  that  we  agreed  with,  was  estab- 
lishing—I do  not  know  whether  a  "clear  path" 
is  the  right  way  to  describe  it— a  recognized 
way,  I  think  is  the  term  I  used,  for  students, 
who  had  ability,  to  move  and  who  wished  to 
do  so,  from  the  one  area  to  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  question  really  whether 
there  is  any  disagreement  on  this.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  we  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  certainly  true,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  impression  the  Minister  left  in 
those  earlier  discussions,  was  that  the  officials 
of  the  community  college  would  have  the 
final  say  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  situation 
of  simply  taking  certain  subjects  and  obtain- 
ing a  certain  level  of  accomplishment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
I  did  not  leave  this  impression— or  if  I  did,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  got  the  erroneous 
impression.  The  determination  of  admission 
obviously  is  made  by  the  university. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  but  the  recommendation 
from  the  community  college— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no!  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  make  the  assessment.  The 
universities  establish  the  admission  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Minister  has  clarified  that,  because  no  one 
would  question  that  the  universities  would 
have  to  set  the  admission  requirements. 

The  impression— and  I  hope  it  was  an  er- 
roneous one— that  I  got,  was  that  the  recom- 
mendations coming  from  the  community 
college  would  not  be  something  based  on 
certain  courses  and  certain  academic  accom- 
phshments,  but  simply  on  the  personal  recom- 
mendation and  the  judgment  of  some  person 
on  the  staff. 

The  second  area  that  he  referred  to  that 
may  have  been,  he  felt,  an  area  of  general 
agreement,  was  that  there  should  not,  in  fact, 
be  real  transfer  courses  or  parallel  courses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  this  stage? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  in  this.  His  view,  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  division  of  the  prov- 
ince into  those  areas  which  are  presently 
establishing  community  colleges.    He  knows. 


as  well  as  any  of  us,  that  the  boundaries 
of  these  particular  areas  were  designed  so  that 
facilities  presently  built,  or  in  the  process  of 
being  built,  would  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  college. 

He  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  centres,  some  of  them  quite 
large,  that  are  not  going  to  have  access  on  a 
community  basis  to  any  of  these  facilities.  1 
would  draw  to  his  attention  a  line  running 
through  an  area  that  I  know  well,  but  centres 
that  are  not  in  my  constituency— Gait,  Brant- 
ford  and  Simcoe.  For  years— for  the  foresee- 
able future  —  the  young  people  from  those 
centres— and  Brantford  itself  has  a  population 
of  over  60,000— are  not  going  to  have  access 
to  anything  that  could  be  called  a  community 
college,  or  even  a  community  facility,  other 
than  the  school  of  nursing  that  they  have 
developed  and  improved  on  their  own  hook. 
Now  this  would  certainly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  explain  to  me  what  he  means 

by  access? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Ready  access?  They  do  not 
have  to  drive  30  miles  to  the  school! 

When  we  talk  about  a  community  college, 
surely  we  should  have  as  our  goal  the  fact 
that  some  sort  of  post  secondary  facility  will 
be  available  for  a  city  such  as  Brantford, 
which  is  60,000  in  the  city  itself  and  with  a 
very  large  and  growing  population  immedi- 
ately associated  with  it.  I  ask  you  to  com- 
pare that  with  Brockville,  over  which  there 
is  such  a  fight  right  now,  as  to  where  the 
college  facility  will  be  established.  Natur- 
ally, that  is  in  eastern  Ontario.  The  popula- 
tion statistics  are  basically  different  there. 
But  when  we  talk  about  these  community  col- 
leges not  needing  the  transfer  feature  that  the 
Minister  feels  may  come  some  time  in  the 
future,  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Parallel? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Parallel  feature.  I  would  say 
to  him  that  there  are  a  good  many  centres— 
and  I  have  brought  at  least  three  of  them 
to  the  Minister's  attention,  because  they  are 
personally  known  to  me— where  there  is  a 
real  need  for  this  sort  of  parallel  facility.  It 
may  well  be,  if  a  community  college  is 
established  there  in  the  future,  that  some 
nearby  university,  McMaster  or  Western, 
would  establish  a  parallel  facility  there  for 
the  convenience  of  the  young  people  who 
otherwise   would   have   to   live   in   residence 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  in  the  legislation. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  put  in  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Soo,  was  it  not? 

,  Mr.  Nixon:  The  point  is  there  is  not 
general  agreement  as  the  Minister  has  indi- 
cated there  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  might  have  appHcation 
in  North  Bay  as  well.  I  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  if  he  is  saying  to  me  that 
every  community  of  some  50,000  or  60,000 
people  in  this  province  should  have  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  a  university  pro- 
gramme, this  is  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  that  if  they  do  not 
have  access  to  the  similar  facility  within  easy 
driving  range. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  how  far  it  is  from,  shall  we  say,  Brant- 
ford- 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  say  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  is  from  Brantford,  say,  to 
McMaster,  for  university  experience.  I  am  not 
sure  how  far  it  is  from  Gait  to  Kitchener- 
Waterloo.  Are  these  beyond  reasonable  com- 
muting distances?  I  mean  the  hon.  member 
might  enlighten  me.  I  do  not  know  the  mile- 
age from  Brantford  to  McMaster  University. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say,  if  the  Minister  will 
permit  me,  that  the  mileage  factor  is  a 
significant  one.  It  is  significant  to  the  point 
that  a  good  many  of  the  students  are  put  to 
the  extra  expense  of  undertaking  residence 
accommodation  or  boarding  accommodation. 

We  cannot  possibly  have  a  complete  degree 
course  within  the  boundaries  of  every  com- 
munity. But,  when  we  are  talking  about 
cities  with  a  population  of  60,000,  his  argu- 
ment that  Centennial  college  should  not 
duplicate  Scarborough  simply  does  not  wash, 
because  a  good  many  of  these  cities  do  not 
have  any  of  those  facilities  at  all.  They  do  not 
have  any  post  secondary  facilities.  The  Min- 
ister, I  feel,  is  prone  to  forget  these  circum- 
stances that  extend  in  bands  right  across  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
prone  to  forget  it  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  be 
very  realistic  in  telling  the  hon.  member  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive parallel  programme  in  some  of 
those  areas  to  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  refers.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
matter  of  capital  investment  and  proper  lab 
facilities,    the    development    of   the    physical 


plant,  makes  this  a  somewhat  difficult  situa- 
tion to  bring  about. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  estimate  introduc- 
tion—I think  we  are  fairly  accurate  in  this— 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  secondary  school 
population  now  lives  within  25  miles  of 
existing  university  accommodation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  speaking  for  the  25  per 
cent  who  are  not  included.  For  the  Minister 
to  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
parallel   courses   that    are    comprehensive— 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   Comparable! 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  sr.id  comprehen- 
sive. This  would  involve  engineering  facilities, 
architecture  and  all  the  rest,  but  it  would  be 
quite  possible— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 
I  mean  comprehensive  to  the  extent  that  the 
parallel  course,  at  whatever  institution  it  may 
be,  would  have  the  same  validity  as  the 
general  arts  course  at  the  parent  institution. 
This  is  the  concept. 

This  is  why  the  legislation  has  been  drafted 
this  way.  This  is  why  Algoma  college  in 
the  Soo  has  entered  into  an  affiliation  agree- 
ment with  Laurentian.  The  course  offered 
to  the  young  people  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  will 
be  exactly  the  same  in  academic  validity  as 
the  course  being  offered  at  Laurentian,  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  transfer— not 
only  to  Laurentian,  but  to  other  institutions. 

This  is  where  a  lot  of  junior  colleges  are 
having  trouble  in  the  United  States  right  now. 
While  the  parallel  situation  does  exist, 
literally  hundreds  of  students  from  the  junior 
colleges  are  not  being  admitted  into  the 
third  year  of  some  of  the  universities  on  the 
basis  of  lack  of  accreditation,  because  there 
is  no  formal  relationship. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Opposiiton  knows, 
after  reading  the  legislation  so  carefully,  the 
relationship  that  we  established  under  our 
legislation  is  such  that  there  must  be  an 
affiliation  agreement  and  I  think  this  makes 
a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  There  is  just  one  more 
thing  on  this  point  and  then  I  will  leave  it. 
Obviously  we  are  going  to  be  discussing  this 
some  time  in  the  future  unless  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  actually  change  the  policy. 

I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that  there  are 
a  good  many  taxpayers  in  this  province  who 
are  delighted  with  the  programme  to  bring 
about  community  colleges.  They  are  under 
the    impression    that    this    will    provide    the 
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facilities  in  their  community  that  will  be  post 
secondary,  in  the  sense  that  the  Minister  is 
describing.  Beyond  that,  it  will  offer  their  top 
students  an  opportunity  to  continue  with 
degree  work  at  least  for  two  years  without 
leaving  home,  and  with  all  of  the  expenditure 
that  that  involves. 

The  point  is,  there  are  a  good  many  of 
these  communities  that  are  not  going  to  have 
any  facilities  at  all.  The  regions  in  some 
areas  are  too  large,  or  they  are  improperly 
drawn  to  accommodate  the  plan  so  that  it 
can  get  under  way  in  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

Surely  there  will  be  an  area  of  change  here 
that  can  accommodate  these  communities  and 
bring  into  real  being  community  colleges 
as  we  would  like  to  understand  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  statement  and  then  there  are 
a  couple  of  specifics  I  would  like  to  come 
back  to. 

I  am  very  glad  to  concede  areas  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Minister.  I  would  like  to  get 
them  sorted  out  and  then  we  can  get  back 
to  the  basic  areas  of  disagreement. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Minister,  for  ex- 
ample, that  courses  of  general  application  are 
rather  obvious  and  therefore  they  can  be 
introduced  immediately.  My  worry  is  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  many  of  these 
new  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
of  the  old  mentality— of  inflexibility.  I  won- 
der whether  the  kind  of  innovation  that  you 
are  talking  about,  the  kind  of  flexibility  you 
wish,  is  going  to  be  introduced  after  they 
have  done  their  survey  some  two  or  three 
or  four  years  from  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  delighted  if  the  hon.  member  would  give 
me  some  specific  situations  that  we  can 
check  into.  You  have  read  the  guidelines. 
You  know  what  we  are  attempting  to  achieve. 
If  the  hon.  member  has  specific  situations  as 
they  relate  to  the  colleges  as  they  are  devel- 
oping, we  would  be  delighted  to  bring  these 
to    the    attention   of    the    council    of   regents. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
may  take  the  Minister  up  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sincere  in  my 
request. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  I  can  do  it  in 
the  next  year  because  I  have  not  been  able  to 
pursue  it  in  as  much  depth  as  I  would  like. 
One   has   to  pursue    19   of  them   across   the 


province  and  that  is  a  fairly  full  time  occupa- 
tion in  itself. 

However,  let  me  come  to  the  specifics.  1 
am  not  going  to  labour  any  further  the 
question  of  the  staff's  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  institutions.  My  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West,  has  made  the 
point— this  negative  and  positive  argument— 
the  Minister  can  talk  all  he  wants  but  he 
was  positively  negative  in  not  putting  it  in 
the  original  bill.  If  the  Minister  felt  there 
was  a  place  for  them,  then  he  could  have 
so  indicated.  Granted,  if  there  was  no  staff 
at  that  time,  they  could  not  come  under  the 
boards  until  a  later  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment. But  the  very  fact  that  it  was  left  out 
was  significant.  I  think  this  is  an  indication 
of  the  old  type  approach  to  a  new  institution, 
and,  therefore,  you  are  going  to  cripple  the 
possibilities  of  it  being  as  new  and  as 
flexible  as  you  wish. 

The  two  specifics  that  I  did  want  to  raise 
with  the  Minister  is  that  he  did  not  reply  to 
my  query  with  regard  to  the  extremely  im- 
portant function  of  counsellors  in  these  insti- 
tutions. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  alleged  theory  and 
practice  of  counselling  in  secondary  schools. 
I  was  interested  in  the  Public  Eye  programme 
last  week  to  get  the  reaction  of  students  them- 
selves. I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  view 
that  would  be  a  fair  representation  of  a  cross- 
section  of  students  as  to  the  relatively  inef- 
fectual role  of  counselling  in  secondary 
schools.  Certainly,  if  our  community  colleges 
are  going  to  play  the  role  that  they  must,  with 
people  who  are  picking  up  on  education- 
having  left  it  maybe  as  far  back  as  grade 
8— they  want  to  upgrade  their  skills  or 
they  are  going  to  have  to  be  assessed  in  a 
very  skilled  way.  The  person  himself  is  going 
to  have  to  be  given  assistance  and  assessed 
and  you  cannot  do  it  without  really  high 
quality  counsellors.  I  am  wondering  what  is 
being  done. 

The  second  specific  that  I  wanted  to  raise 
with  the  Minister  is,  is  there  any  policy,  or 
has  the  Minister  any  view,  on  the  question 
of  satellite  campuses,  which  is  causing  con- 
cern because  of  the  geographical  disposition 
of  many  of  the  regions?  As  I  understand  it, 
the  problem  down  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  was  the  question  of  whether  Cornwall, 
or  Kingston,  or  Brockville  was  going  to  be 
left  out  and  so  on.  It  was  going  to  be  re- 
solved at  one  .stage  by  having  satellite  cam- 
puses in  all  three  centres. 
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I  understand  that  there  is  a  vague  promise 
—I  do  not  know  how  real  it  is— that  in  Huron 
county  there  is  going  to  be  a  satelhte  to 
Conestoga  college.  Is  this  the  case?  Does 
not  the  Minister  feel  that  the  proposition  of 
satellite  campuses  for  community  colleges 
may  reduce  the  effectiveness  and  the  possi- 
bility of  drawing  together  sufficient  of  a  basic 
establishment  to  be  able  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate post  secondary  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
where,  as  Minister,  I  have  all  my  problems. 
I  get  what  I  think  is  really  constructive  and 
helpful  advice  from— right  now— two  members 
here  in  the  House,  that  leaves  me  in  a  little 
bit  of  confusion.  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  points  out  the  necessity  of  having,  shall 
we  say,  a  viable  type  of  institution  with  suffi- 
cient numbers.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  making  a  very  understandable  request  that 
we  have  more  of  these  institutions  in  just 
about  every  area.  This  is  where,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  Minister,  I  have  to  indicate  that  this 
is  the  complexity  of  the  job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Ham  in  the  sandwich. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right.  I  would  say 
this.  I  think— and  I  am  looking  ahead  a  few 
years— that  there  is  a  possibility,  and  it  prob- 
ably will  make  sense  in  some  areas  to  have 
—I  do  not  like  the  word  "satellite,"  because 
this  sort  of  indicates  a  secondary  situation— 
I  can  see  split  campuses,  if  we  can  use  this 
term. 

In  fact,  in  northeastern  Ontario,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  will  have  a  split  campus 
situation.  You  will  have  three,  maybe  some- 
day four,  within  that  one  administrative  area. 
I  think  this  will  develop  in  other  parts  of  the 
province. 

With  respect  to  the  Stratford,  Kitchener, 
Gait,  Goderich  area,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
geographically,  the  likelihood  of  a  split  cam- 
pus situation  will  develop. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Wingham? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  about 
Wingham.  There  is  no  question  this  is  a  pos- 
sibility. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  that  we  want  them  to  be  education- 
ally vahd.  This  is  why  I  think  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  can  look  forward,  with  some 
reason  for  optimism,  as  to  what  might  happen 
in  that  great  city  of  Brantford  some  day. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  might  even  call  it  the 
Davis  College. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  Brantford? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  at  a  school  opening  there. 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  could  not 
be  there.  That  was  a  very  kind  welcome  I 
had  right  within  that  municipality.  I  find 
this  further  offer  today  really  most  encourag- 
ing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  could  be  arranged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say  that  the  possibility  of  a  split 
campus  type  of  situation  is  possible,  there  is 
no  question  about  it. 

Oh,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  agree 
completely  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  with  respect  to  counselling  services. 
This  is  absolutely  essential  and  once  again— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  disagree? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  say  I  agree  com- 
pletely. I  do  on  most  occasions,  sir.  I  agree 
completely  tliat  counselling  services  at  these 
institutions  are  absolutely  essential.  We  have 
set  this  out  in  our  guidelines.  I  think  you  will 
find  a  rather  unique  way  of  approaching  it 
and  some  encouraging  results  at  Centennial, 
so  perhaps  if  you  made  Centennial  the  first 
of  your  19  stops,  you  would  get  some  indi- 
cation there  from  the  president  how  well  it  is 
working,  because  they  are  also  involved  in 
counselling,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the 
parents  to  a  degree,  and  so  on.  It  is  really 
quite  interesting  and  you  might  find  it  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  520  carried? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
will  recall  about  three  years  ago  that  I  had  a 
deputation  with  him  with  Dr.  Houcks  to  see 
about  a  community  college  when  they  were 
first  mentioned  in  Ontario.  The  Minister  has 
intimated  that  we  would  get  top  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  hon.  member 
remove   his   hand  from  the   microphone? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry.  I  just  want  to 
find  out  our  position  for  a  community  col- 
lege in  Owen  Sound.  Has  there  been  any 
change  in  the  last  three  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  great 
municipality  of  Owen  Sound  is  in  one  of  the 
areas— I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number, 
I  think  it  is  15— a  board  of  governors  has 
been  appointed  and  I  would  think  the  best 
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way  to  come  to  grips  with  this  for  the  mem- 
ber would  be  to  discuss  with  the  college 
board  of  governors  just  what  their  planning 
may  be  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  still  do  not  know  a  thing 
yet.  Are  we  any  closer  to  it  than  we  were 
before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
why— and  we  have  tried,  it  has  been  pointed 
out— we  did  not  go  as  far  as  we  might  have 
with  the  legislation.  We  are  trying  to  give 
these  as  much  community  identity  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  established  boards  of  gover- 
nors to  make  these  decisions  and  I  would 
.suggest  the  hon.  member  speak  to  the  board 
of  governors  for  that  particular  area  and  see 
just   how   far  their   thinking   has   progressed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  cannot  tell  us?  I  do  not 
imderstand,  who  makes  the  decisions  in  this? 
The  board   of  governors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  decision,  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  council  of  regents  emanates 
from  the  local  board  of  governors,  as  far 
as  the  physical  site  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  your  discussion  you  men- 
tioned that  75  per  cent  of  the  province  was 
within  25  miles  of  a  university. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Students! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  80  miles  from  the 
closest  one  at  Guelph,  and  geographically, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  place  that  needs 
one,  we  badly  need  one  in  Owen  Sound.  So 
I  wish  you  would  get  off  it  and  see  what 
happens  up   there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  suggest  that  the 
hon.  member  might  speak  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  did  we  come  and  see 
you  in  the  first  place  then,  if  we  are  sup- 
posed to  speak  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Because  there  was  not 
any   legislation    at   that   point. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  do  we  talk  about 
dropouts  under  this  vote? 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   You   do   not. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  do  you  mean  we  do 
not  talk  about  it?  Others  seem  to  be  talk- 
ing about  it.  Has  the  Minister  read  this 
book  called  Untapped  Good? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  have  read  a  number 
of  publications  on  dropouts,  retention  factors, 
lack  of  retention  factors,  and  so  on»  but  I 


do  not  know  if  I  have  read  that  book.  I 
think  really  if  the  hon.  member  wanted  to 
discuss  this  particular  item,  we  had  a  fairly 
good  discussion  of  it  here  last  Thursday- 
last  Wednesday.  I  really  question  whether 
it  is  appropriate  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  you  suggest  it  is  not 
the  place  to  talk  about  it  then? 

Mr.   Chairman:    Not   under   this  vote. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  this  vote  carries,  would  the  Minister 
explain  to  me  at  what  point  he  will  ask  that 
members  of  the  staff  be  admitted  to  the 
boards  of  governors  of  a  community  college? 
I  have  listened  very  closely  to  the  debate 
that  has  gone  on  this  afternoon  and  I  cannot 
help,  at  the  end  of  this  vote,  sharing  the 
pessimism  of  the  leader  of  this  party  and 
of  my  colleague  from  Scarborough  West, 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  be  done. 

I  think  pessimism  is  warranted  without 
being  negative.  The  proposal  we  put  for- 
ward is  a  positive  proposal  that  there  must 
immediately  be  the  association  of  people  in 
the  teaching  profession,  on  the  boards  of 
governors  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  specifically  on  the 
boards  of  governors  of  these  colleges,  where 
for  the  first  time,  the  Minister  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indicate  what  the  policy  of  his 
department   is    on    this    vexed   question. 

This  is  a  vexed  question  because  we  run 
into  it  at  the  board  of  education  in  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  province.  We  run 
into  it  at  the  university  level  and  we  run 
into  it  at  the  level  of  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  from  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Minister  of  University  Affairs,  who  has  such 
a  dominant  part  to  play  in  the  philosophy  of 
education  in  Ontario,  we  are  entitled  to 
get  a  specific  explicit  statement  of  where 
he  stands  on  this  question  and  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  about  it  immediately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
propose  to  introduce  any  legislation  this  year 
to  amend  the  Act  relating  to  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology.  I  think  I  have 
.said  on  other  occasions,  or  indicated  this 
in  the  House  when  we  were  discussing  it 
last  year.  With  respect  to  faculty  repres- 
entation, in  the  universities  I  felt  this  was  a 
matter  of  university  decision  and  involve- 
ment, that  I  personally  was  in  favour  of 
faculty  representation  on  the  boards  of  gov- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  indicated  to  the 
member  for  Riverdale  last  year  that  as 
this  college  programme  has  an  opportunity 
to— shall  we  say— assert  itself,  we  intend  to 
consider  the  question  of  faculty  representa- 
tion or  faculty  involvement,  if  we  want  to 
use  this  term,  very  carefully.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  really  in  this  area  just  as 
progressive  as  our  friends  across  the  House, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  today  there  will  be 
legislation  this  session,  because  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  introduce  any  legislation  because 
we  have  our  hands  full,  quite  frankly,  get- 
ting these  things  moving  by  this  coming 
fall. 

Mr.  Renvdek:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  that  I  am  faced  with. 
The  Minister  said  that  he  is  going  to  give 
consideration  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  I  say  I  am  going 
to  give  consideration,  I  think  it  is  a  very  valid 
area  for  the  council  of  regents  to  assess,  to 
discuss  with  them.  We  are  trying  to  divorce 
this  as  much  as  possible— and  we  cannot  do  it 
completely  in  its  beginning  stages— from  in- 
volvement by  the  Minister  and  by  the  depart- 
ment. And  yet  somebody  has  to  provide  the 
guidance,  the  leadership,  to  get  the  colleges 
under  way. 

So  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  that  if  a 
decision  like  this  is  made  it  be  made  after 
discussions  with  some  of  the  people  who  are 
already  considering  this,  with  some  of  the 
principals  or  presidents  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  particularly  with  the  council  of 
regents.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  would 
see  the  merit  in  involving  them  in  this  type 
of  discussion  before  a  decision  is  made. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  I  certainly  can  see  the  merit 
of  involving  a  great  number  of  people.  What 
I  cannot  understand  is  what  has  to  be  con- 
sidered about  the  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  way  the  faculties 
should  in  fact  participate  with  the  boards. 

The  boards  in  these  instances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  not  identical  to  the  boards  of  gov- 
ernors of  universities.  There  may  even  be 
better  ways  of  participation;  I  do  not  know. 

You  cannot  compare  the  two  exactly  along 
the  line.  There  are  much  smaller  boards  of 
governors,  there  is  a  responsibility  through  the 
council  of  regents  that  does  not  exist  for  the 
universities.  They  are  not,  shall  we  say,  on  all 
fours  at  this  point  with  the  university  com- 
munity. 

All  I  am  saying  here  is  that  I  agree  with 


the  form  of  faculty  participation.  What  this 
form  should  be,  whether  it  is  representation 
on  the  board  of  governors  or  whether  it  should 
be  worked  out  in  some  better  way,  quite 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say. 

If  the  hon.  member  is  asking  my  personal 
view,  I  am  in  favour  of  faculty  participation, 
there  is  no  question  about  this.  How  it  should 
take  place  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  at 
this  point  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  it  too  simple  a  view  to  sug- 
gest it  is  not  simply  a  balance  of  power  ques- 
tion on  any  given  board— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  not  suggesting 
this. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  you  do  is  simply  appoint, 
tlie  Minister  has  the  authority  to  appoint. 
Now  disregarding  the  fact  of  whether  or  not 
he  can  introduce  legislation— there  is  no  bar- 
rier to  introducing  legislation  this  year,  any- 
body could  draft  the  bill  and  introduce  it 
into  the  House— the  Minister  appoints  the 
governors,  or  boards  of  governors  of  the 
colleges,  on  the  recommendation  of  probably 
a  great  number  of  people  and  I  can  appreciate 
the  problem  which  he  would  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  council  of  regents  and  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  on  recommendation;  but 
the  power  of  appointment  hes  with  the  Min- 
ister. Now  why  can  you  not  just  appoint  two 
or  three  people,  even  as  a  start,  to  the  boards 
of  governors  of  any  college,  of  Centennial 
college? 

Centennial  college  is  now  established.  The 
Minister  has  used  this  as  an  example  of  what 
we  can  expect  from  the  other  colleges  as  they 
are  gradually  established  across  the  province. 
Why  can  this  not  be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
answered  the  hon.  member  and  I  shall  repeat 
it  once  again. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally— and  I 
am  speaking  personally— I  am  in  favour  of 
faculty  participation.  Whether  this  participa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  colleges  takes  its  best 
form  in  appointments  of  faculty  to  the  board 
of  governors  I  cannot  honestly  say  to  the  hon. 
member.  I  also  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  discussed  with  the  council  of 
regents  and  perhaps  with  one  or  two  of  the 
colleges  where  they  have  already  had  some 
experience. 

I  think  once  again  perhaps  a  discussion 
with    the    president    of    Centennial    college 
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would  be  useful.  At  the  moment,  I  believe 
they  have  worked  out  some  arrangement 
there  that  appears  to  be  working  very  satis- 
factorily. I  cannot  explain  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber specificially  what  it  is  because  it  was  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  I  say  to  you  here  that 
we  are  not  adverse  to  this  at  all.  I  am  just 
not  in  a  position  to  say  what  form  this  par- 
ticipation should  take. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
by  the  look  of  the  House  there  are  any 
more  than  a  dozen  people  who  know  what 
this  vote  is  about,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  about.  We  have  $11  mil- 
lion we  are  asked  to  spend  here  under  vote 
520,  and  as  a  backwoods  member,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  we  are  getting  for  $11 
million. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Do  you  want  a  subway  in  the 
backwoods? 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  grants  to  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology.  My  concern 
about  this  is  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  tells  us  that  no  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  all  available  jobs  will  be  of 
the  unskilled  variety.  We  are  creating  in  this 
province  a  very  select  group  of  people,  when 
you  look  at  95  per  cent  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  will  enter  high  school  and 
in  Canada  only  50  per  cent  will  enter  high 
school.  In  the  United  States  70  per  cent  will 
graduate  and  in  Canada  only  30  per  cent 
will  graduate  from  high  school. 

So  then  the  people  who  get  to  enjoy  these 
things  for  which  we  are  voting  money  are  a 
very  small  percentage  of  our  people.  We 
blindly  sit  here  and  pass  millions  of  dollars 
to  this  department,  millions  of  dollars  that 
affect  a  very  small  number  of  our  people. 

I  am  concerned.  You  say  we  cannot  talk 
about  the  dropout  rate.  There  is  no  specific 
place  you  can  talk  about  dropouts,  but  con- 
versely 70  per  cent  of  the  people  in  this 
province  are  dropouts  as  compared  to  the 
United  States  10  per  cent  dropout  rate. 

I  am  talking  about  skilled  people  for  the 
future.  Are  you  training  them  under  this 
vote,  or  where  do  they  get  their  training? 
When  they  drop  out,  where  do  they  get  their 
training?  How  do  you  handle  it?  That  is  a 
pretty  wide  question  to  ask  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  the  Minister  is  trying 
to  do  is  stay  with  the  vote  before  us,  vote 
520  and  I  would  ask  the  member  to  stay 
with  it  please. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
that,  but  we  have  these  grants  to  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology,  so  I  would 
suggest  that  if  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
people  that  you  put  through  your  process  are 
skilled  enough  to  accept  jobs,  then  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  other  750,000  people 
in  this  decade  who  are  dropouts,  who  are 
not  skilled  to  go  into  industry  because  in- 
dustry cannot  take  them  on  with  the  training 
>(.u  are  giving  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  run  for  public 

office. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  might  be  a  good  idea! 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Minister  tell  me— 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Some  of  them  have! 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  how  they  have  so 
many  Tories  probably,  that  is  true. 

But  I  would  like  the  Minister  to  tell  me  the 
answer.  The  figures  out  of  the  United  States, 
through  authoritative  sources,  are  that  in  the 
United  States  there  will  be  7.5  million  un- 
trained people  in  the  next  decade.  We  will 
have  probably  750,000  in  this  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Where  did  the  member 
get  the  last  figure?  I  am  just  interested;  the 
750,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  I  take  10  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  see. 

Then  what  percentage  did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber take  for  the  province  of  Ontario?  If  you 
are  going  to  get  into  percentages  of  American 
figures  as  they  relate  to  Canada  then  you 
have  to  take  another  percentage. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  say  a  third  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right! 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  you  are  talking  of  possibly 
300,000  people  in  the  next  decade  in  this 
province  who  are  untrained  to  go  into  in- 
dustry. I  would  like  to  know  what  your  plans 
are  for  looking  after  this  large  group  of 
people  who  are  not  being  looked  after 
properly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
try  in  a  very  few  sentences  to  explain  to  the 
hon.— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  want  the  Minister 
to  talk  down  to  me  either,  I  want  to  know 
the  answer. 
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'  iHon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  shall  endeavour  to  talk 
right  across  to  the  hon.  member  so  that 
in  my  clumsy  way  I  can  explain  what  the 
purpose  of  the  college  programme  is  and 
why  we  are  asking  the  hon.  members  to 
vote  on  this  particular  item.  It  is  to  expand 
tiie  opportunity  for  post  secondary  education 
sa  we  will  reduce  the  number  of  young 
people  and  adults  who  enter  the  world  of 
work  with  less  than  the  required  skills  and 
education.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gramme; to  increase  the  number  of  people 
who  enter  business  and  industry  with  greater 
education  and  skills. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  That  is  what  we 
^e  attempting  to  do. 

,Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this, 
of  11,000  students  enrolled  in  a  night  school 
class,  44  per  cent  were  high  school  dropouts. 
I  think  this  should  be  stopped  at  high  school 
level.  In  the  United  States  they  have  a  plan- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  remind  the  member— 

-11  ;■■   , :  ■    ■  ■ 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  care,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this— 

'  Mr.  Chairman:  No!  I  must  remind  the 
Member  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  dropouts 
at  this  time.  We  are  going  to  discuss  vote 
.520- 

I   Mr.  Sargent:  Applied  arts  and  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  right. 

Mr.    Sargent:    I    am   talking   about   skilled 

pppple. 

'Mr.  Chairman:  All  right,  as  long  as  you 
stay  with  the  vote;  otherwise  I  will  have  to 
rule   discussion   out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  they  are  not  skilled 
I5'^ople  if  they  are  dropouts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  not  discussing  drop- 
outs at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  the  job  of  the  system  of 
education  we  have  that  when  they  serve 
their  sentence  in  school— and  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to— wlien  they  have  served  their 
sentence  they  will  be  equipped  to  go  out 
and  face  the  world  with  proper  know-how. 
In  other  areas  of  our  economy  they  are  doing 
things  for  them  and  you  are  not.  They  have 
the  specifically  named  plans  all  through  the 
United  States. 

[1  do  not  see  anything  of  that  nature  going 
on  here.  You  have  not  even  read  this  book 
yet. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  ordered  the 
book  though,  I  should  tell  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  paid  $12  to  get  it.  It  is 
pretty  good.  I  think  you  should  know  what 
is  in  this  book  before  you  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  understood  from 
the  hon.  member  that  perhaps  he  was  sug- 
gesting we  spend  more  to  offset  the  prob- 
lems that  he  is  referring  to  in  that  book,  to 
solve  the  problems. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  how  are  you  spending 
it?  The  average  member  of  this  House  does 
not  know  what  you  are  doing  with  your 
money  and  we  get  up  here  and  ask  tiiese 
questions.  It  has  got  to  fit  in  a  certain  slot 
before  you  can  ask  the  question.  How  can 
you  ask  intelligently  when  you  cannot  get  the 
answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give,  as  many  answers  as  I  can 
to  the  hon.  member  for  any  questions  he 
asks  under  any  vote.  If  he  asks— 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  must  correct  the 
member  on  that.  We  discussed  this  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  and  several  oppor- 
tunities were  given  to  all  members  of  the 
House  to  ask  questions  and  we  discussed  the 
dropout  question.  Now  when  it  is  properly 
before  us,  he  will  not  be  denied  the  right, 
no  member  will.  But  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  business  of  the  House,  we  must  stay  with 
the  sequence  of  the  vote  before  us.  Vote  520. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
matter  concerning  the  staff  that  I  would  like 
to  raise  at  this  time.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
teachers  of  the  technical  institutes  would  all 
have  been  considered  public  servants  and  be 
paid  as  such  and  have  had  the  advantages 
of  certain  pensions  arrangements. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  now 
each  council  of  regents  must  deal  with  this 
problem  separately,  if  in  fact  there  is  an 
organization  that  represents  the  teachers,  that 
could  possibly  be  the  Ontario  teachers' 
federation,  or  perhaps  the  Ontario  technical 
institute  teachers,  which  is  a  separate  or- 
ganization. If,  in  fact,  the  individual  teachers 
have  their  own  contract,  or  if  there  is  some 
organization  that  negotiates  on  their  behalf— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
get  tlie  gist  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
question.  ■  , 
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Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  got  the  gist  of  the 
answer  before  I  put  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  long  as  it  was  not  negative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  staff  in  the  existing 
institutes  to  the  new  colleges  of  course  is 
under  way.  What  will  be  the  final  representa- 
tive group  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  at 
this  point.  The  federation  has  been  interested. 
They  have  an  organization  of  their  own. 
What  the  ultimate  will  be,  I  cannot  tell  the 
member   at   this   point. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  organization  called? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  a  formal  title  at  this  point.  You  see, 
at  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  still  members  of  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  in  fact  the  federation  of 
Ontario  technical  institute  teachers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  520  carried? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
that  vote  is  carried,  what  procedure  is 
the  Minister  establishing,  through  the  board 
of  regents,  giving  consideration  to  the 
admission  into  the  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  of  older  people  who  want 
to  re-enter  for  educational  purposes  the  edu- 
cational stream? 

I  quite  understand  the  Minister's  concern 
that  he  does  not  make  the  division  that  the 
federal  government  appears  to  be  making 
between  education  and  retraining  and  I  can 
imderstand  the  immediate  focus  of  the  prob- 
lem which  was  caused  for  the  government 
with  the  cancellation  of  programme  five. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
any  planning  and  thinking  is  being  devoted 
to  the  question  of  people  ages  30,  35  or  40 
who  wish  to  re-enter  the  educational  system 
at  the  post  secondary  level.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  perhaps  they  are  dropouts,  they  may 
not  have  the  qualications  for  re-entry. 

Are  we  going  to  remain  fixed  with  a  rigid 
re-entry  requirement  that  says  that  they  must 
complete  their  secondary  school  education 
before  tliey  can  come  back  into  the  new 
system?  Or  is  there  going  to  be  an  area  of 
{lexil)ility  and  re-assessment,  some  different 
form  of  testing  that  would  permit  a  person 
readily  to  pick  up  his  re-education,  or  further- 


ing of  his  education?  If  so,  is  any  thought 
being  given  to  financial  assistance  for  such 
persons,  and  housing  accommodation,  all  the 
paraphernalia  which  is  involved  with  him 
re-entering   the   educational   system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
perhaps  the  hon.  member  is  getting  two  areas 
confused.  Those  are  programmes  under  the 
federal  department  of  manpower  that  relate 
to  the  unemployed  where  training  allowances 
are  paid  and  some  upgrading  skills  and  so  on 
are  taught,  and  the  desirable  feature  that  he 
mentions,  of  having  people  who  left  the 
school  system,  say  before  the  end  of  grade  12, 
who  now  desire  to  return  to  the  colleges  to 
participate  fully  in  the  programmes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  indicates  that  in 
some  areas  at  least,  the  department  was  in 
advance  of  the  hon.  member's  suggestion. 
The  legislation  specifically  says,  or  the  regu- 
lations, that  anyone  who  is  19  years  of  age 
or  more  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  institu- 
tions, whether  or  not  they  have  the  academic 
qualifications. 

I  agree  with  the  member  completely,  there 
are  literally  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
who  left,  maybe  at  the  end  of  grade  11  and 
are  out  of  school  now  for  five  or  six  years, 
who  just  would  not  fit  into  the  secondary 
school  environment,  who  could  benefit  from 
the  programme  at  one  of  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology.  That  is  why  that 
particular  part  of  the  regulation  or  legislation 
was  included  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  pres- 
ent Centennial  college,  for  example,  has 
progress  been  made  so  the  people  are 
admitted  on  that  basis  at  the  present  time, 
and  if  so  have  you  had  experience— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  This  is  subject  to 
correction,  but  I  believe  that  about  eight 
per  cent  of  the  students  who  are  there  now 
are  those  who  have  come  under  this  other 
regulation,   without   say,   grade    12. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
such  persons  are  admitted?  Is  it  an  indi- 
vidual assessment  of  the  particular  person, 
or  is  it  some  form  of  admission  test  that  the 
person  must  undergo,  or  what  special 
requirements  is  he  faced  with  in  order  to 
re-enter  the  scheme? 

lion.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
where  the  member  for  York  South  pointed 
out  that  counselling  services  are  so  neces- 
sary.   After  counselling,  and  once  again  this 
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is  subject  to  correction  of  some  detail,  the 
student  is  then  directed  to  the  area  where 
the  counsellor  thinks  he  can  best  benefit. 
Or  it  may  be— and  this  will  also  develop  in 
the  other  colleges— that  they  will  develop 
programmes  for  upgrading  these  students  in 
specific  areas.  This  is  an  assessment  made  by 
the  college  authorities  on  the  basis— and  I 
think  you  must  understand  this  philosophy— 
that  they  are  there  to  help  these  people,  not 
to  keep  them  out.  This  is  the  basic  phil- 
osophy, of  course,  behind  it. 

Mr.  Ben;  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  on 
this  particular  topic,  the  Minister  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  manpower  retrain- 
ing programme  and  the  entrance  into  these 
colleges.  Has  the  Minister  given  any  con- 
sideration to  setting  up  those  rehabilitation 
schools  that  were  prevalent  right  after  the 
war?  I  myself  was  a  graduate.  I  received 
my  senior  matric  in  what  we  called  rehab- 
in  rehabihtation.  Now  instead  of  sending 
them  into  these  colleges  where  they  may 
have  to  spend  two  years,  why  could  not  they 
be  given  a  three  month  crash  course,  as 
were  the  servicemen  right  after  the  war, 
to  qualify  them  in  those  three  months?  Not 
simply  to  enter  into  these  colleges,  but  to 
go   directly   to   university,   if  they   so   wish? 

Why  could  not  consideration  be  given  to 
paying  them  subsistence  claims,  as  they 
would  on  retraining,  while  they  are  going  to 
these  rehabilitation  schools,  provided  that 
they  completed  a  course  and  obtained  a 
certain  mark  and  went  on  to  university?  Do 
you  want  me  to  repeat  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  really  think  it  would 
come    under   the    manpower    vote. 

Mr.  Ben:  This  is  not  manpower.  As  I  say, 
I  understand  that  manpower  is  federally  run. 
I  say,  why  cannot  the  government  set  up 
rehabilitation  schools?  Perhaps  that  is  not 
the  best  word.  I  do  not  even  know  why  they 
used  the  word  "rehabilitation,"  frankly.  I 
am  trying  to  think  of  a  better  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  hon.  member  is  saying.  I  would 
say  that  generally  a  good  portion  of  this 
can  be  done  within  the  college  itself. 

The  question  of  paying  allowances  and  so 
on,  has  not  been  considered.  Whether  they 
might  qualify  under  the  manpower  agree- 
ment, I  could  not  tell  the  hon.  member. 
'But  for  those  who  left  the  system  too  soon 
aind  need  some   upgrading,   this   is   really   a 


form  of  rehabilitation  education  right  now; 
this  is  part  of  the  function  of  the  college 
programme. 

Mr.  Ben:  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  takes  considerably  longer.  When  I 
went  through  this  rehabilitation  school,  I  had 
classmates  who  were  graduating  from  high 
school,  from  grade  12,  the  year  I  was  born. 
They  were  able  to  go  back  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  necessarily.  As  we 
say,  the  short  courses  to  prepare  them  for 
the  regular  courses  are  shorter  in  duration. 
The  course  they  will  take  in  order  to  get 
their  certificate,  their  diploma,  or  what  have 
you,  will  be  the  same  length  as  that  for 
anyone  else  going  through  the  programme. 
This   will  have   to  be. 

Mr.  Ben:  What  course  do  you  have  for 
someone  who  has  had  grade  12  some  five, 
ten,  15  years  ago,  and  who  now  desires  to 
acquire  grade  13  so  he  can  go  on  to  univer- 
sity? What  facilities  do  you  have  for  him  to 
acquire  this  grade  13  in  say,  a  period  of  two 
and  a  half  or  three  months?  Other  than  the 
manpower  retraining  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  facility  to  do  this  in  two  and  a  half  or 
three  months.  I  am  not  saying  that  a  stu- 
dent could  not  do  it  in  two  and  a  half 
or  three  months,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult.  The  colleges  will  be  offering 
the  equivalent  of  grade  13,  or  a  partial 
equivalent  of  an  academic  nature,  but  I 
doubt  that  it  will  be  done  in,  shall  we  say,  a 
two  and  a  half  or  three  month  period.  I 
think  it  will  take  longer  than  that.  I  am  not 
arguing  educationally  whether  at  the  time— 
1946  and  1947— this  could  have  been  done 
and  so  on,  I  am— 

Mr.  Ben:   It  was  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  doubtful,  though, 
that  you  can  give  the  equivalent  of  grade  13 
in  two  months. 

Mr.  Ben:  Now  the  Minister  is  going  down 
to  two  months,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sorry,  three  months. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  could. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  obtained  my  upper  and  lower 
school  zoology  and  biology  and  also  a  Span- 
ish upper  school  and  lower  school  in  two 
and  a  half  months  and  there  were  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  who  were  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Vote  520  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  512: 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  a  few  brief  comments 
on  this  vote.  As  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  youth,  it  was  our  view,  collectively, 
that  we  advise  or  recommend  that  the  gov- 
ernment set  up  a  department  of  youth. 

There  were  a  number  of  alternatives  open 
to  us.  One  was  the  expansion  of  this  par- 
ticular branch.  I  think  it  was  the  consensus 
of  the  members  on  that  committee  that  this 
branch,  even  though  expanded,  might  become 
buried  in  a  big  department.  Perhaps  this  is 
verified  in  the  fact  that  I  see  the  amount  of 
money  allocated  for  this  branch  is  $136,000, 
the  smallest  amount  of  any  branch  in  The 
Department  of  Education. 

In  any  case,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  problems  of  young 
people,  and  they  are  varied  and  certainly 
many,  was  to  set  up  a  separate  department 
within  government  to  coordinate  and  to 
handle  all  of  these  various  aspects  of  activities 
dealing  with  young  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  am  hopeful  that  tlie  Minister  has  read 
with  some  interest  and  in  some  detail  the 
recommendations  that  were  made  by  the 
select  committee  on  youth  regarding  educa- 
tion. They  extend  from  page  35  to  page  78 
in  the  report.  I  feel  there  are  some  recom- 
mendations in  there,  many  recommendations 
I  say,  that  are  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Minister  and  by  the  department.  I  can  think 
of- 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  member  except  to  point  out  that  we  do 
have  under  orders  of  the  day  section  3—1 
know  you  are  familiar  with  it— a  consideration 
of  the  final  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
youth  and  I  thought  you  would  not  want  to 
repeat  your  words  under  both  sections.  We 
will  be  discussing  the  select  committee's  report 
and  I  think  this  particular  amount  in  front  of 
us  now  just  deals  with  the  office  of  admin- 
istration of  that  particular  branch.  I  suggest 
to  you  as  far  as  the  report  on  youth,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  discussed  under  the  report. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  appreciate  your  comments, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  youth  branch  as  such  and 
perhaps  make  some  comments  in  connection 
with  guidance  and  counselling  and  the  courses 
that  may  be  given  to  youth  insofar  as  civics 
and  all  of  the  implications  that  are  entailed  in 
that,  in  the  educational  system  are  covered. 
I  think  I  could  be  permitted  to  do  that,  Mr. 


Chairman,  and  still  confine  my  remarks  within 
this  particular  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  were  several  mem- 
bers on  the  select  committee  reviewing  the 
activities  of  youth  and  I  would  not  want  them 
all  to  discuss  the  report  at  this  time.  That  is 
why  I  suggest  we  should  stay  specifically  with 
the  vote  in  front  of  us,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister,  I  would  like  to  solicit  information 
from  the  Minister,  because  I  am  not  quite 
clear  on  exactly  what  function  the  youth 
branch  within  The  Department  of  Education 
performs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
this  might  be  the  best  way.  I  in  no  way  want 
to  hmit  the  remarks  of  the  hon,  member  but 
there  will  be  the  debate  on  the  report  which 
might  be  the  better  time  to  do  it.  In  the 
youth  branch  we  have  been,  quite  frankly,  to 
a  degree  marking  time  until  the  report  became 
available.  The  youth  branch  was  established 
to  initiate  studies,  dialogue,  discussion  with 
respect  to  problems  of  youth  as  it  is  outside 
the  regular  or  formal  school  system. 

I  think  the  matters  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber perhaps  might  like  to  refer,  the  question 
of  covmselling  services  withirr  the  school  and 
so  on,  is  something  that  perhaps  might  have 
best  been  discussed  under  the  earlier  estimates 
and  now  might  best  be  discussed  under  the 
youth  committee  report. 

As  far  as  the  report  is  concerned,  Mi*. 
Chairman,  as  it  relates  to  the  branch,  the 
department  officials,  all  of  us,  are  very  care- 
fully studying  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  as  they  relate  to  The  Department  of 
Education  and  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member 
at  this  point  just  what  recommendations  we 
feel  could  be  introduced,  where  we  have 
problems  with  others,  but  we  are  very  much 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  determine  just 
where  this  report  could  be  helpful  to  the 
department. 

The  function  of  the  branch  has  been  to  this 
point  to  initiate  studies,  research,  to  bring 
groups  together  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
youth  more  or  less  outside  the  formal  educa- 
tional programme  or  responsibilities  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  in  that  vein  then  may 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  studies  have 
been  undertaken  and  what  groups  have  been 
brought  in?   To  what  extent  has  the  dialogue 

taken  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
referred  to  several  specific  studies  actually  in 
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my  introductory  remarks.  There  was  a  grant 
given  to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  group  with, 
I  think,  the  title  of  "A  study  of  unreached 
youth."  I  beheve  we  are  giving  them  some 
$35,000  this  year.  This  is  a  study  being  made 
here  within  the  Metro  area. 

The  branch  itself  has  been  initiating  and 
conducting  studies  in  various  parts  of  the 
province  relating  to  the  volunteer  organiza- 
tions within  those  areas,  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional groups,  so  that  there  have  been,  I 
believe,  five  or  six  studies  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  province,  together  with  the  one 
here  in  the  Metro  area. 

There  has  also  been  a  study  on  the  Wal- 
pole  Island  Indian  reserve,  which  will  be 
completed  shortly.  There  are  two  or  three 
proposals  before  us  now,  relating  to  London, 
Kitchener,  one  in  Port  Credit  and  I  believe 
the  township  of  Toronto  and  county  of  Peel. 
This  is  the  type  of  development  that  has  been 
going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  members 
under  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  youth,  that  they 
would  then  hold  their  comments  on  that 
report  until  it  is  discussed  in  the  House. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  terms  of  research  and 
study,  the  distinction  between  his  branch  and 
the  Ontario  institute  of  studies  in.  education 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  branch  intends 
to  launch  studies  outside  the  regular  school 
system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  has  been  the  distinction  and  quite  frankly 
there  probably  will  have  to  be,  once  we  have 
assessed  the  committee  on  youth  report,  some 
rationale  as  between  the  function  of  this 
branch  and  what  the  Ontario  institute  for 
studies  in  education  may  be  getting  into  be- 
cause there  is  some  interest  there,  I  believe, 
in  getting  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
regular  school  situation. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Yes,  one  has  the  sensation  of 
a  shppery  limb— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  could  be  a  dupli- 
cation. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —that  the  relevance  of  the 

branch  is  questionable. 

The  study  which  was  requisitioned  on  the 
unreached  youth  problem  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  have  you  the  guidelines  of  the  study, 
the  terms  of  reference  of  that  study,  for 
which  the  department  is  paying? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
beheve— I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  in  fact 
have  it  here  but  certainly  I  would  be  de- 
hghted  to  get  it  for  the  hon.  member.  I  think 
it  is  available  and  I  can  get  it.  It  has  not 
been  completed  and  I  think  it  will  go  on  for 
another  year. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right.  Does  the  Minister 
know  whether  the  study  in  any  sense  pertains 
to  the  Yorkville  area  as  part  of  its  terms  of 
reference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  singled  out  Yorkville,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  endeavour  to  find  this  out  for  the  hon, 
member.  I  really  think  their  study  has  been 
on  a  broader  basis,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to 
find  out  from  them. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right! 

Fair  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  they  concentrate.  I  would 
simply  like  to  see  some  of  the  myths  about 
Yorkville  exploded  publicly  and  I  wondered 
whether  or  not  this  unreached  youth  question 
had  been  looked  into. 

I  want  to  make  one  observation  on  this 
branch,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  let  it  he.  I 
would  think  that  the  Ijranch  really  suffers  a 
crisis  of  identity,  if  I  could  put  it  that  way. 
This  will  be  true  for  as  much  time  as  it  takes 
to  have  the  department  or  Cabinet  decide 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  a  department 
of  youth. 

If  not,  my  own  modest  suggestion  would  be 
that  the  rationale  of  a  branch  within  the  de- 
partment which,  rather  like  the  detached 
worker  concept  was  unrelated  to  the  system, 
move  out  into  the  street,  and  into  the  reserves 
and  areas  where  there  are  unconventional 
youth  with  problems.  This  is  a  very  desirable 
concept,  one  which  would  be  destroyed  by  an 
association  with  OISE,  simply  because  OISE 
is,  of  course,  a  very  formal  research  structure 
and  would  be  suspect  in  terms  of  undertaking 
this  kind  of  pursuit.  And,  therefore,  even  if 
the  department  is  not  accepted,  the  branch 
has  a  viable  role  to  play  in  this  somewhat 
unconventional  way,  I  would  urge  that  on 
the  Minister  if  it  is  possible. 

Vote  512  agreed  to. 

On  vote  513: 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  513,  I  presume  that  this  has 
a  carryover  to  the  grants  in  516  as  well,  but 
the  grants  have  to  be  discussed  specifically  at 
a  later  time. 
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In  any  case,  the  provincial  library  service 
which  is  now  up  in  this  vote  and— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  think  dealing  with 
the  grants  would  properly  come  under  516 
under  section  5. 

Mr.  Young:  So  that  we  will  leave  the  dis- 
cussion of  grants  till  a  later  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provincial  library  serv- 
ice is  undergoing  a  pretty  radical  change  at 
the  present  time  and  I  do  not  know  if  there 
is  very  much  that  one  can  offer  in  the  way  of 
criticism  at  the  moment. 

Last  year,  the  Minister  introduced  a  new 
Act,  and  that  is  now  in  the  process  of  imple- 
mentation. The  Minister  at  that  time  did 
some  smart  political  footwork  and  was  able 
to  deflect  the  anger  of  a  province  against  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  libraries  had 
fallen  under  this  administration  over  the  past 
years,  by  bringing  in  the  Act  very  quickly 
and  raising  the  grants,  to  some  extent,  and 
showing  the  province  that  he  was  quite  ready 
now  at  this  point  to  move  forward. 

We  cannot  criticize  him  for  doing  that.  I 
suppose  the  politician  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  ways  in  which  he  can  do  the  job  to  high- 
light the  constructive  and  make  people  forget 
the  past.  But  the  pressure  that  had  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  government  to  look 
at  the  library  service  to  see  the  dismal  state 
under  which  it  had  fallen,  was  really  terrific 
and  sustained  over  a  long  period  of  time  on  the 
part  of  dedicated  people  who  had  this  service 
very  much  at  heart.  However,  that  is  past 
now  as  far  as  that  state  of  affairs  is  concerned. 
But  the  repercussions  of  that  neglect  will  still 
be  with  us   for  a  long,  long   time   to  come. 

I  do  want  to  bring  to  the  Minister's  atten- 
tion a  couple  of  matters,  and  then  I  v/ant  to 
ask  him  some  specific  questions  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  re-organization.  But  first 
diere  are  a  couple  of  matters  which  concern 
us  and  they  have  to  do  with  the  possibility 
of  moving  forward,  as  one  would  hope,  in  this 
whole  field  of  library  service. 

One  of  them  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
present  municipal  tax  structure  and  the  pres- 
ent municipal  tax  crisis.  Everywhere  today, 
municipal  councils  are  faced  with  rising  tax 
rates.  They  are  very  concerned  about  this  and 
they  are  looking  around  for  ways  in  which  to 
cut  that  mill  rate  and  at  least  to  hold  down 
expenditure.  So  libraries  not  having  been  too 
important  in  the  eyes  of  many  municipalities 
in  the  past,  seem  to  be  the  logical  place 
where  such  a  control  of  expenditures  might 
occur. 


In  the  Ontario  Library  Review  in  December 
of  1966,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Francis 
R.  St.  John  had  an  article,  I  think  the  Minister 
recognizes  the  name  because  he  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  suveys  that  took  place 
recently.  He  points  out  one  of  these  problems 
and  I  quote  from  page  248  of  tliat  Review 
where  he  says  this: 

that  section  86(1)  of  the  new  Act  states 
that  where  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
municipalities  forming  part  of  a  county 
for  municipal  purposes,  request  the  county 
to  establish  a  county  library.  The  council 
of  a  county  may  by  bylaw,  establish  a 
county  library  srvice  for  all  such  munici- 
palities— 
And  then  1(a)  says: 

—where  at  least  half  of  the  municipalities 
forming  a  part  of  a  county  for  municipal 
purposes,  and  having  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  at  least  25,000,  requests  the  county 
to  establish  a  county  library  service.  The 
council  of  a  county  may,  by  bylaw,  estab- 
lish a  county  library  service  for  all  munici- 
palities that  so  request. 

Mr.  St.  John  says  this: 

These  two  paragraphs  are  unchanged  from 
the  earlier  Public  Libraries  Act,  but  they 
perpetuate  the  same  two  faults. 

He  points  out  that  the  danger  here  is  that 
the  municipalities  caught  in  this  tax  bind, 
may  indeed  look  at  these  escape  clauses  and 
make  excuses  for  lack  of  action.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

Even  more  important,  however,  under  these 
sections  as  I  read  them  is  that  inclusion  in 
the  coimty  library  system  must  be  by  direct 
request. 

It  is  understandable  that  a  community 
supporting  a  strong  library  service  of  its 
own  may  not  want  to  become  part  of  a 
county  public  library,  even  though  there 
could  be  obvious  savings  to  them  in  many  j 
ways,  such  as  centrahzed  ordering  and  j 
processing.  \ 

My  worry  is  that  the  small  community  \ 
which  cannot  now  afford  library  service  for  | 
itself  is  being  overlooked,  since  it  has  not  i 

known    the    values    of    library    service,    it  ; 

prol:)ably  will  not  "request"  to  be  included         j 
and  will  still  be  left  out.  } 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  problem:  because 
of  this  word  "may"  retained  in  the  new  Act, 
the    smaller    municipalities    caught    in    this 
financial     bind     may     indeed     relegate     the        -- 
libraries  to  a  very  unimportant  part  of  their  ' 

activity.     I  wonder  whether  the   Minister  is 
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taking  steps  to  make  sure  that  these  per- 
missive clauses  in  the  Act  do  not  become  an 
excuse  for  inaction. 

The  second  difficulty  that  is  now  being 
faced,  and  will  be  faced,  because  of  the 
inaction  of  the  past,  is  the  staff  situation.  I 
do  not  think  I  need  to  call  this  to  the  Min- 
ister's attention,  because  he  is  as  aware  of  it 
as  anyone,  perhaps  more  so.  In  the  days 
ahead,  the  growing  community  colleges  which 
we  have  just  discussed,  the  growing  uni- 
versities and  the  expansion  of  library  services 
in  these  fields,  as  well  as  the  growing  demand 
for  libraries  by  the  public,  in  the  government 
service,  in  the  schools  and  high  schools,  all 
are  going  to  demand  more  staff  and  more 
qualified  staff. 

The  report  that  Mr.  St.  John  brought  to 
us  a  year  or  more  ago  pointed  the  situation 
very  dramatically,  and  that  is  on  record  here 
and  I  need  not  put  it  on  record  once  more. 
But  he  did  show  how  desperately  short  we 
are  of  trained  staff  and  how  this  need  is  all 
too  apparent  across  the  province  of  Ontario. 
And  with  the  increase  in  demand,  of  the 
increase  facilities  it  just  will  not  keep  up.  So 
many  of  our  library  services  are  hiring  people 
who  are  second  best,  and  people  who  are  not 
qualified,  and  we  hope  that  these  people  will 
eventually  become  qualified  along  with  the 
experience  that  they  have  on  the  job. 

^  I  understand  even  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
recently  hired,  as  a  librarian,  someone  who 
had  neither  a  B.A.  nor  a  B.L.S.  This  is  true 
of  so  many  of  our  services  in  government  and 
across  the  board. 

In  this  field  of  staff  we  are  paying  a 
desperate  price  for  the  past  neglect  and  even 
though  the  Minister  is  now  moving  in  the 
whole  field  and  even  though  the  government 
seems  more  willing  than  in  the  past,  to  do 
something  positive  here,  the  shortage  is  going 
to  be  apparent  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  hear  comments  from  the 
Minister  as  to  how  far  we  are  progressing  in 
overcoming  the  staff  problems,  what  the  situa- 
tion is  in  the  expansion  of  the  facilities  in 
Toronto  and  University  of  Western  Ontario 
and  in  other  places  where  this  expansion  is 
now  going  forward  and  what  we  can  hope 
for  in  these  two  fields  particularly  that  I  have 
raised.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  another 
question  or  two  in  respect  to  the  progress 
that  is  now  being  made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  also  has  some  questions  on 
this  vote,  would  you  like  to  answer  them 
both  at  the  same  time? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  this  would  be  easier, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  comments 
deal  specifically  with  the  application  of  the 
grants  system  and  the  system  of  taxation  and 
the  method  of  distribution  of  grants  under 
The  Ontario  Libraries  Act. 

This  matter  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention 
several  times.  As  I  understand  it,  the  dis- 
tribution is  made  on  a  per  capita  basis  and 
levied  according  to  assessment.  I  think  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  wondering  if  under 
those  circumstances,  perhaps  we  had  better 
discuss  it  directly  under  section  5  of  516. 
Would  you  look  at  that  one  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  might  be  better,  this 
relates  to  the  library  service.  I  think  what  the 
hon.  member  is  referring  to,  is  the  grant 
formula  as  it  applies  to  the  legislative  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  under  section  5  of  516. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted  the 
direction  that  was  given  to  my  friend  from 
Yorkview,  and  I  just  wondered  if  the  same 
applied  to  me.  If  it  does,  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  bring  it  up  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  because  the  legisla- 
tion really,  and  the  librarians  apply  perhaps 
better  under  this  present  vote  513.  I  can  only 
say  I  will  have  the  particulars  of  the  time- 
tabling in  the  University  Affairs  estimate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  hon.  member,  but  the 
school  at  Western  is  proceeding  on  schedule, 
and  so  is  the  expansion  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  been  given 
approval  for  their  new  major  library  facilities. 
This  will  be  related  to  the  library  school,  of 
course,  or  library  faculty,  so  that  the  supply 
of  librarians— no  one  is  denying  the  problem, 
the  plans  to  offset  this  difficulty  are  under 
way,  and  I  can  give  more  specific  dates  when 
we  get  into  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  University  Affairs,  for  both  Western  and 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Young:  The  Minister  at  this  point, 
might  be  willing  to  tell  us  how  many  extra 
staff  members  might  be  needed.  I  am  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  people  who  ordinarily 
would  go  to  the  library  service  and  will  now 
be  drawn  off  to  become  teachers  of  librarians. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  will  have  that  information.  I 
will  endeavour  to  get  that  from  the  univers- 
ities for  you.    It  is  something  that  we  would 
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not    have    in   our   statistics,    but    I    could   try 
and  find   out  for  the   hon.   member. 

Mr.  Young:  That  will  come  at  the  time 
of   the    estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Young:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  what  progress  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  provincial 
library  council.  Nine  members  are  being 
appointed  by  the  government  and  14  from 
the  regional  councils.  I  wonder  if  the  Minis- 
ter would  tell  us  if  the  provincial  library 
council  is  now  appointed,  who  the  members 
are,  and  what  facilities  are  being  provided 
for  them  by  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  council  will  be,  I  believe,  on 
June  24.  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  the 
14  that  are  appointed  by  the  local  regions, 
but  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  those  that 
were    appointed    under    the    legislation: 

Dr.  Charles  Booth— who  is  familiar  I  am 
sure  to  the  members  of  this  House— the 
former  Deputy  Minister  of  Education:  Dr. 
Ken  Booth,  who  is  director  of  the  Abitibi 
research  centre;  Mr.  A.  W.  Bowrens,  Scar- 
borough, president  of  the  Ontario  library 
association;  Mrs.  Brodgon,  from  Bradford— 
a  lady  well  known  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition— who  is  on  the  executive  and  a 
committee  member  of  the  Ontario  home 
and  school  association;  Mrs.  Ralph  Van 
Edwards,  from  Thornhill,  who  is  president  of 
the   Ontario    library    trustees'   association. 

Mr.  Brian  Land,  director  of  the  school  of 
library  science  at  the  University  of  Toronto; 
Dr.  Bascom|  St.  John,  from  the  policy  and 
development  council  of  the  department;  Dr. 
Alan  Thomas,  the  director  of  the  Canadian 
association  of  adult  education;  and  Mrs. 
Pearl  Walpole,  from  Cooksville,  who  is  super- 
intendent of  primary  education,  the  Toronto 
township  board,  and  president  of  the  kin- 
dergarten section  of  the  OEA. 

There  will  then  be,  in  addition  to  these, 
tiie  14  regional  board  appointments,  Mr. 
Chairman.  These  appointments  are  made 
by  the  board,  not  by  the  Minister  for  the 
department.  The  first  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil will  be  on  June  24. 

Mr.  Young:  Could  I  ask  you  this,  sir— are 
any  of  the  regional  representatives  appointed 
yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
their  names  either  have  been,  or  arc  in  the 


process  of  being,  sent  in  to  the  department. 
As  they  come  in  I  will  let  the  hon.  member 
know. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  part 
of  my  question  was,  what  facilities  are  being 
offered  these  people?  What  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  way  of  staff?  Will  they  have 
any  facilities  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
research  in  respect  to  the  responsibilities  that 
have  been  spelled  out  for  them?  Is  this  is  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  the  beginning  stages 
of  the  provincial  library  service,  the  branch 
will  be  assisting  the  council  in  its  develop- 
ment. I  cannot  tell  at  this  point  what  may 
develop,  say  a  few  months  or  a  year  from 
now.  Mr.  Roedde  the  director  of  the  branch, 
will  be  the  acting  secretary  of  the  council— 
once  again,  in  its  beginning  stages.  I  would 
think  in  the  ne.xt  estimates  we  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  indicate  to  the  hon. 
member  just  what  the  overall  development 
may  be  on  the  activities  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Young:  Could  the  Minister  tell  us 
then  about  the  regional  boards?  How  many 
of  them  are  now  set  up  and  operative?  I 
know  some  of  them  may  not  be  complete, 
but  how  many  are  operative  at  the  present 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  14  have 
been  established  and  are  operating— 14 
regional  boards. 

Mr.  Young:  Fourteen!  And  how  many  of 
them  have  appointed  directors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  believe  it  is  about  10, 
Mr.  Chairman— approximately  10  of  the  14 
have  now  appointed  their  directors. 

Mr.   Young:   The   other  four  will,   eventu- 


ally. 


presume: 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
some  friction  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  association  library  to  the  prov- 
incial structure.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
could  give  the  House  some  idea  of  the  situ- 
ation there?  How  has  that  transition  pro- 
gressed? Has  it  been  completed?  Perhaps 
he  could  tell  us  with  what  degree  of  good- 
will this  transition  might  have  taken  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
always  get  conflicting  reports  on  something 
like  this,  the  same  as  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  school  areas.  But,  I  think,  we  can 
say  we  have  been  really  quite  satisfied  with 
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the  development  as  it  has  taken  place.  This 
does  not  say  that  there  were  not  some  areas 
where  shall  we  say  there  was  certain  amount 
of  constructive  debate.  But  generally  speak- 
ing this  transition  has  gone  very  well. 

Mr.  Young:  What  about  the  completion 
of  it?  Is  it  pretty  well  complete  or  is  there  a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  perhaps  within  a  year,  a  year  and 
a  half,  it  will  be  pretty  well  finished. 

Mr.  Young:  Just  one  further  question,  if  I 
could  ask  the  Minister  at  this  point,  in  respect 
to  the  expenditure  per  capita  on  libraries. 
In  the  last  report,  we  had  the  expenditure 
given  of  an  average  of  $2.75  per  capita  in 
Ontario.  Now  this  is  against  the  hoped  for 
amount  of  $4.47  which  the  St.  John  report 
brought  before  us  and  I  suppose  with  inflation 
that  should  be  over  $5.00  now.  With  the 
increase  of  grants,  the  increased  expenditure 
for  libraries  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  has  any  indication  as 
to  what  the  average  per  capita  expenditure 
would  be  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  that  we  discuss 
is  under  our  516  vote.  We  shall  be  dealing  with 
all  grants  at  that  time.  The  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  some 
direction  from  the  Minister  and  yourself  as 
to  where  I  should  make  my  general  remarks 
about  library  service.  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  under  513  or  516,  but  it  is  in  line  with 
the  kind  of  remarks  I  have  made  in  years 
gone  by  and  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  let 
the  opportunity  slip  by  and  later  be  told  I 
should  have  said  it  under  513.  I  am  in  your 
hands,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  cannot  anticipate  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  but  perhaps  it  should 
have  been  under  501. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  know  you  would  like  to  get 
rid  of  me  quickly,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is 
not  such  an  easy  task.  Let  me  proceed  then. 
The  Minister  knows  the  concern  that  I  have 
expressed  over  several  years  with  the  low 
level,  and  I  say  that  deliberately,  the  low 
level  of  library  service  that  we  provide  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  absence  of 
trained  librarians,  the  use  of  teachers  in 
library  services  in  the  school. 

Generally  the  lack  of  participation  of  the 
government  in  providing  funds  to  make  avail- 
able adequate  library  service  throughout  the 
province  and  the  importance  of  library  serv- 
ice as  an  adjunct  of  education  generally. 


I  have  complained  considerably  and  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House  on 
several  occasions  a  variety  of  reports,  I  am 
not  going  to  refer  to  them  again  this  time, 
they  are  in  Hansard,  the  record  is  there  and 
the  Minister  reads  past  Hansards  with  great 
care  and  takes  delight  in  hurling  back 
remarks  of  yesteryear. 

I  would  have  hoped  he  would  have  hurled 
back  some  of  these  remarks  in  relation  to 
libraries  that  referred  to  some  of  these  reports 
that  I  have  mentioned  in  years  gone  by. 

Now,  the  most  obvious  thing  about 
libraries,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  We  are 
duplicating  the  library  system  in  our  schools 
and  by  the  use  of  space,  the  purchase  of 
books  and  the  use  of  trained  people,  deny- 
ing, by  and  large,  these  very  expensive  facili- 
ties to  members  of  the  public.  Over  the  years 
we  have  suggested— I  have  suggested,  my  col- 
leagues have  suggested— that  there  be  some 
genuine  effort  made  to  coordinate  this  kind 
of  service. 

It  seems  to  me  in  this  day  when  we  are  so 
concerned  about  the  number  of  dollars  we 
spend  in  our  educational  process,  we  must 
be  concerned  about  wasting  dollars.  It  would 
seem  to  me  we  must  be  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  coordinating  school  library  serv- 
ices with  public  library  services,  particularly 
since  such  a  large  portion  of  our  educational 
expenditure  goes  into  the  provision  of  space. 
That  space,  by  and  large,  certainly  on  the 
primary  level  and  in  my  municipality  on 
the  junior  high  level,  and  again  on  the 
secondary  level,  goes  into  a  repetition  of  serv- 
ices, a  repetition  of  the  use  of  space,  a 
repetition  by  taking  trained  people  away  from 
the  educational  process,  a  repetition  of  the 
expenditure  for  books;  and  further  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  community  is  cut  off 
from  these  services. 

Now  this  is  an  idea  that  has  not  seemed 
to  meet  with  any  real  response  from  govern- 
ment. I  would  have  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  would  have  heard  from  the  Minister 
that  there  is  some  continuing  effort  to  make 
library  services  available  to  the  community, 
not  just  limited  to  those  youngsters  who  are 
going  to  school;  particularly  since  public 
money  is  being  spent  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices. 

With  that  as  an  introduction,  perhaps  we 
can  draw  the  Minister  into  that  phase  of  it 
and  see  where  it  leads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
member  for  Downsview  was  first  endeavour- 
ing to  get  a  figure  as  to  average  expenditure. 
We  do  not  have  it  for  this  current  fiscal  year, 
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I  will  endeavour  to  get  it  as  soon  as  I  can, 
We  will  not  ha\e  it  yet  for  a  bit,  but  we  are 
under  the  impression  and  we  are  reasonably 
optimistic,  much  as  we  want  to  control  costs, 
and  so  on,  that  the  figure  is  going  up.  It 
would  appear  as  though  the  amoimt  per 
capit.i  being  invested  in  library  service— this 
is  what  the  hon.  member  was  asking- 
Mr.  Young:  Inflation  would  account  for 
part  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  could  be,  but  I  think 
the  increase  will  probably  show  that  it  goes 
be>ond  any  inflationary  trend,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  it  does. 

Dealing  with  the  question  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume 
the  hon.  member  has  read  the  St.  John  report. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  indeed  I  ha\e,  carefully! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  he  has  reminded  me 
of  these  various  reports,  so  I  shall  refer  him 
back  to  the  St.  John  report  where  Mr.  St. 
John,  as  I  recall  it,  made  a  very  clear  dis- 
tinction betwen  public  library  service  and 
school  library  service.  Now  I  am  not  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  completeh'  agree,  but 
this  was  the  policy  or  the  result  of  his  study, 
the  suggestion  that  they  serxe  two  separate 
functions. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  why  I  brought  these 
other   reports   to   your   attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right. 

Well  the  other  reports,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  recall  them,  did  not  get  into  this  aspect  of 
it  in  this  great  detail.  Mr.  St.  John  was  speci- 
fically requested  to  study  the  relationship  of 
the  school  library  to  the  community  library. 
Now,  I  personally  feel  there  is  an  area  here 
of  joint  service.  Some  of  the  boards  have  in 
fact  taken  this  attitude  and  some  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  so— the  boards  and  the  mvmici- 
palities.  There  are  a  number  of  boards  that 
make  their  library  facilities  available  after 
school   hours. 

I  must  say  to  the  lion,  member  that  we 
have  not  really  determined  what  would  be  a 
long-term  rationale  for  this  because  the  re- 
port in  this  area,  I  should  say,  came  as  a 
surprise.  This  was  not  what  we  have  presently 
or  had   been  contemplating. 

W'e  are  endeavouring,  and  we  will  ask  the 
council  tliat  has  been  appointed,  to  give 
some  thought  as  to  how  close  a  relationship 
llicre  should  be  between  the  public  and  the 


school   library   service.   Maybe   they   are   two 
separate  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  member  is  so 
genuinely  interested  in  libraries  across  the 
pro\ince  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want  to  see 
any,  shall  we  say,  negation,  of  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  by  combining  two  areas 
that  perhaps  should  not  be  combined. 

I  am  just  saying  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  a  roundabout  way,  that  we 
are  really  flexible  on  this  svibject.  There  has 
not  been  any  final  determination.  Mr.  St. 
John's  report  really  tended  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  school  library  and  the 
community    or   public   library. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  may  be 
very  true.  Certainly  no  one  would  want  to 
accuse  this  government,  or  this  Minister,  of 
being  less  than  cautious  of  ordering  studies, 
of  studying  the  studies,  of  ordering  the 
studies  of  the  studies  of  the  studies.  1  mean, 
this  is  part  of  the  regular  procedure.  But 
looking  back  through  Han.s«rc/— particularly 
in  this  field— I  recognize  that  some  of  us  have 
been  talking  on  this  particular  subject  for  over 
eight  years.  And  we  get  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  we  want  to  be  cautious,  we 
would  not  want  to  rush  in. 

There  is  a  report  that,  perhaps,  does  not 
lend  complete  credence  to  this.  We  are  going 
to  get  to  this  a  little  later,  under  the  whole 
grant  vote.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
reject  completely  the  Minister's  basic  premise 
that  people  should  not  complain  about  educa- 
tional cost  because  they  have  kept  pace  with 
the  economy.  We  will  deal  with  that  a  little 
later. 

We  must  be  looking  for  methods  to  better 
use  our  dollars.  You  look  at  any  one  of  the 
suburban  or  dormitory  municipalities,  and 
you  recognize,  as  I  must,  in  the  borough  of 
North  York,  that  these  two  programmes  are 
going  along  in  opposite  directions,  sir.  And 
the  library  board— and  I  am  very  proud  of 
our  library  board,  I  was  instrumental  in 
setting  it  up  and  getting  it  moving  in  the 
first  instance.  We  built  some  magnificent 
buildings  in  that.  The  people  who  have  car- 
ried on  since  that  date  have  done  an  excellent 
job  and  we  are  proud  of  our  library  system. 
But  they  arc   expanding  as  they  should. 

We  have,  perhaps,  more  new  schools  in 
the  municipality  of  North  York  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  province— we  are  building  them  at 
a  greater  rate.  Each  new  school  has  part  of 
that  building  set  aside  for  library  purposes. 
Each  time  tfiis  is  done  there  are  more  books 
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purchased,  there  are  more  teachers  taken 
away  from  the  teaching  stream,  and  put  in  as 
hbrarians.  The  thing  is  just  multiplying— it  is 
growing  like  Topsy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  this  wrong? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  these  days,  when  we  must  be  so  con- 
cerned about  the  very  careful  expenditure  of 
our  money,  we  must  have  something  more 
than  studies  of  studies  about  the  joining  to- 
gether of  the  two  separate  library  systems. 
To  me  it  seems  to  make  good  common  sense 
that  this  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done, 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  would  you  put- 
Mr.  Singer:  But  it  does  not  make  good 
common  sense  to  me  to  hear  the  Minister  say, 
and  his  predecessors  say,  year  after  year: 
"Well,  maybe  there  is  a  point  in  this,  and  we 
are  studying  it."  Or  hear  the  Minister  say 
today:  "Well,  the  St.  John  report  does  not 
indicate  that  perhaps  we  should  go  that  far." 
There  are  other  reports. 

I  would  think  that  the  day  is  here  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  Minister  can  say,  "I 
reject  this,"  or  that,  "I  accept  it  and  we  are 
going  to  move  toward  it."  But  do  we  not  get 
any  definiteness  out  of  the  Minister.  Does 
the  government  have  no  policy,  or  is  the 
policy  to  continue  to  study  and  study  the 
study? 

This  is  the  point  I  make  and  it  is  a  very 
simple  point.  Year  after  year  after  year- 
through  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been 
here,  Mr.  Chairman— I  have  gotten  the  same 
answer:  "Well,  we  are  going  to  study." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  quite  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  meantime,  the  problem 
multiplies,  and  to  my  mind— I  give  you  my 
opinion  of  it— we  are  duplicating  services.  We 
are  spending  additional  quantities  of  public 
money,  and  we  are  not  spending  it  in  the 
wisest  way. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  should  not 
be  libraries  available  to  all  levels  of  students 
—primary,  junior  high,  and  secondary.  Cer- 
tainly there  should.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  not  have  the  best  library  facilities 
that  we  can  possibly  supply,  within  our 
means,  to  the  public.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  these  two  types  of  services  can  be  co- 
ordinated. 

It  is  not  certainly  beyond  our  ingenuity  to 
devise  a  scheme  whereby  the  same  space  can 


be  used,  perhaps  subdivided,  whereby  the 
librarians— and  goodness  knows  we  have  few 
enough  trained  librarians  available— can  be 
taught  to  provide,  in  conjunction  with  educa- 
tional authorities,  certain  facilities  and  cer- 
tain specialized  book  facilities  and  training 
facilities  for  the  school  children,  and  where 
common  facilities  can  be  used.  Where  per- 
haps you  set  aside  portions  of  the  school 
l)uilding. 

This  has  been  another  thing.  It  affects 
education  generally,  as  well  as  the  whole 
problem  of  municipal  administration.  Why 
school  buildings  should  be  locked  up  for 
great  periods  of  the  year  and  not  made  avail- 
able generally  to  the  public,  is  something 
completely  beyond  my  understanding.  There 
is  so  frequently  a  fight  between  the  school 
trustees  and  coimcil  authorities  as  to  who  can 
use  whose  building.  The  members  of  the 
community  who  want  to  use  public  facilities 
are  denied  the  use  of  these  facilities,  because 
there  is  an  inability  of  the  two  separate 
elected  bodies  to  meet  on  common  ground. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  have  hoped  we  would  have  had 
some  statement  of  government  policy.  If  it 
behooves  the  Minister  now  to  say:  "I  think 
these  two  have  to  continue  in  the  stream  that 
they  do,"  separate  and  equal,  or  separate  and 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  let  the  Minister 
say  that  is  government  policy  and  we  will 
deal  with  that.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  say,  "we  are 
studying  the  studies  and  we  hope  soon  that 
we  will  have  some  idea,  because  you  really 
would  not  want  us  to   rush  in." 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  along  the  same 
general  hue,  but  in  a  different  area,  I  wonder 
what  is  happening  in  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment libraries— whether  that  is  under  this  vote 
or  not.  Certainly  we  are  getting  coordination 
of  buildings  here  and  each  department  has  a 
library  of  its  own,  at  least  many  of  them 
have- 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  This  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stay  with  provincial  lib- 
raries, please. 

Mr.  Young:  All  right,  I  will  leave  that  for 
another  time. 

Vote  513  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Tlie  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

(Concluded) 
Vote  514   agreed  to. 

On  vote  515: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  vote  515,  would  per- 
haps be  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  Minister 
to  give  us  the  details  of  the  federal- 
provincial  agreement,  or  at  least  the  way 
it  has  been  amended  in  recent  months  which 
has  left  the  province  of  Ontario  with  extended 
responsibilities  for  the  additions  for  voca- 
tional purposes  in  the  schools  across  the 
province.  He  has  indicated  that  the  agree- 
ment was  terminated  rather  unexpectedly, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  from  him  speci- 
fically what  additional  responsibilities  this 
will   leave   us   this   year   and  next   year. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  it  as  succinctly  as  I 
can,  the  agreement  was  terminated  as  of 
March  31  with  respect  to  all  the  high 
school  programmes,  that  is— 

Mr,   Nixon:    In  July  of  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  March  31,  1967.  It 
is  now  terminated  with  respect  to  all  the 
high  school  programmes.  In  fact,  the  agree- 
ment is  terminated  as  it  respects  all  aspects 
of  education  other  than  retraining  or  skill 
training,  which  is  now  coming  under  the  fed- 
eral department  of  manpower.  I  am  generaliz- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  degree.  There  are 
perhaps  specific  areas  of  difference. 

So  this  leaves  the  province  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  continuing  the  technical  vocational 
programme  at  the  high  school  level.  It  gives 
us  the  complete  responsibility  of  all  the 
community  college  programme  development 
and  any  other  aspect  that  came  under  the 
agreement,  in  exchange  for  which  the  fed- 
eral government  is  by  way  of  fiscal  transfer  giv- 
ing to  the  province  of  Ontario— I  am  not  sure 
what  formula  the  other  provinces  are  going 
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to  use,  I  think  we  were  given— the  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  if  he  were  here 
could  tell  you  clearly— the  option  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  operating  cost,  or  $15  per  capita 
on  the  1961  census.  And  Ontario,  while  it  may 
not  prove  out  to  be  within  a  dollar  or  two 
this  year,  certainly  on  a  projected  basis  we 
will  be  taking  the  50  per  cent  of  the  operating 
costs. 

Mr.   Nixon:    Of  post-secondary  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  that  really  is  the  area 
now,  or  at  least  the  basic  policy  that  has 
been  established,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  assuming  responsibility  for  skill 
training  of  the  unemployed  within  limits,  and 
the  provinces  are  left  with  the  balance  of 
the  educational  programme,  and  this  is  the 
fiscal  transfer  that  they  are  agreeing  to.  As 
I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  this  at  any  great  length,  but  I 
think  I  can  fairly  state  that  in  total  dollars 
from  what  we  had  been  receiving  and 
reasonably  could  have  anticipated  receiving, 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  receiving  fewer 
dollars    to    carry    on    with    our    programme. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
many? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  this  might  be  an  appro- 
priate time  to  pin  that  down  because  the 
Minister  has  said  this,  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  said  it  before  him.  Could  the  Min- 
ister tell  us  precisely  what  we  did  receive 
in  the  federal-provincial  agreement  for 
education  in  the  past  year,  and  what  he 
thinks  we  might  have  received?  These  would 
be  figures  I  think  that  would  be  of  value  to 
the  federal  politicians   as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  be  delighted  to 
get  this  on  a  projected  basis  over  a  number 
of  years  for  the  federal  officials  as  well, 
although  I  think  they  have  a  fairly  good 
idea.  It  is  based  on  the  projected  growth  of 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
and  the  fact  that  we  had  reasonably  antici- 
pated something  close  to  50  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  How  nuicli  did  you  get  in  the 
last  year?  That  would  be  something  to 
start   on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  we  received,  Mr. 
Chairman,  50  i^er  cent  of  every  capital  posl- 
secondar>-  structure  that  (lualified  under  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  nnich  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure  I  can  give 
the  exact  figure  because  it  is  all  lumped  in 
one.  Including  the  technical  vocational  high 
schools— we  still  ha\'e  to  claim  yet  and  that 
is  why  this  item  is  in  the  estimates— some 
S71  million.  The  finali/ed  commitments  as 
of  Nhirch  31,  1967  were  some  $110  million. 
The>'  are  still  waiting  for  some  $26.5  million 
for  final  approvals  from  the  department  and 
waiting  for  Ottawa  approval  for  some  $27 
million.  So  this  will  make  $164  million  as 
of  \huch  31,  1967.  Under  the  formula,  we 
still  have  roughly  $71  million  yet  to  claim. 
That  is  why  it  is  in  the  estimates. 

In  other  words,  it  has  been  a  form  of 
resolving  fund  and  this  item  will  show  here 
this  year.  I  think  that  amount  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  time  of  the  consideration  of 
the   estimates    next   year. 

Is  this  helpful  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  So  there  was  something 
like  $150  million  that  was  recei\'ed  in  federal 
support  for  this  programme  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending    March   31,    1967? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  $164,923,000.  They 
are  not  all  finalized  because  the  $27  million 
is  still  waiting  approval  from  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  the  figure  of  $71  million 
is  simply  our  share  of  the  continuing  pro- 
gramme that  was  approved  before  the  cut- 
off date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Perhaps  we  could  put  it 
this  way,  it  would  be  perhaps  simpler.  The 
total  allowable  under  the  agreement  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  $349,506,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Over  what  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  would  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  agreement,  which  is  roughly 
five  to  six  years.  We  have  claimed  under  the 
agreement  to  the  end  of  March  $278,482,000, 
which  leaves  us  a  balance  to  claim  of  some 
$71  million,  which  we  can  still  claim. 

You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  terminate  the  agreement,  On- 
tario   pressed    rather    strenuously   for    further 


consideration  because  of  the  fact  we  had 
made  certain  commitments,  Ryerson  and  so 
on.  The  federal  government  extended  the 
amoimts  available,  and  on  the  formula  On- 
tario received,  I  think,  another  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  enable  us  partially  to 
complete  some  of  the  projects  to  which  we 
were   already  committed. 

That  is  why  the  figure  allowable  was  in- 
creased to  $349  million,  and  there  is  a 
balance  yet  to  claim  of  $71  million,  which  I 
think  probably  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
end  of  tliis  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  item  one— programmes, 
services  and  expenses— what  would  that  in- 
clude, maintenance,  salaries  for  staff  in  cer- 
tain of  these  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  this  would  include 
some  of  the  programmes  that  we  have  oper- 
ated and  will  continue  to  operate  in  con- 
junction with  the  federal  government,  under 
the  federal  manpower  training  agreement.  We 
do  not  have  the  final  definitions  and  all  the 
areas  of  responsibility  defined  yet  from  the 
federal  government. 

This  will  be  the  amount  to  carry  on  with 
the  existing  programmes  that  are  still  eligible 
and  to  phase  out  those  that  are  already 
committed.  The  federal  government  is  going 
to  take  over  all  the  trainee  allowance  pay- 
ments in  the  future,  they  are  going  to  make 
the  payments  directly.  We  had  been  doing 
this  through  the  department  and  the  local 
boards,  but  the  federal  government  is  now 
going  to  pay  the  trainees  themselves  directly. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Through  the  manpower  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Through  the  manpower 
office,  that  is  correct.  And  then  item  two  under 
515,  the  $50  million  is  the  estimated  sum  for 
capital  construction,  most  of  it  for  the  tech- 
nical-vocational schools.  This  is  part  of  the 
revolving  fund  which  item,  I  suggest,  may 
not  appear  next  year  because  I  think  we  will 
have  exhausted  the  $71  million  that  is  still 
available  to  us. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  that,  in  fact,  if  it  is  changed 
from  a  sharing  programme  to  a  transference 
it  will  not  appear  as  a  separate  item?  As 
1  understand,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
change  in  policy  at  the  federal  level  was  a 
belief  that  the  provinces— and  Ontario  led  in 
this— had  constructed  facilities  for  vocational 
education  in  many  of  the  communities.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  be  able  to 
tell  us  what  his  projection  for  our  responsi- 
bilities will  be  next  year  when  there  will 
not  be   a  shared   programme.    Will  we  con- 
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tinue   at  the  rate   that  is   indicated   by   this      excess  of  two  years  and  the  estimated  cost 
figure?    Not  the  community  colleges.  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  $200  million. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  leaving  post  secondary 
out  altogether,  we  are  carrying  on,  and  I 
hope  it  was  fairly  clear  in  the  statement  I 
read  to  the  House  earlier  in  the  session  and 
we  have  communicated  this  to  the  boards, 
that  for  roughly  a  further  two-year  period 
we  will  continue  on  the  basis  of  the  75/25 
distribution. 

In  other  words,  it  had  been  37.5  per  cent 
from  the  two  senior  levels  of  government  and 
25  per  cent  from  the  local  board.  We  are 
moving  in  and  taking  over  the  37.5  that  had 
been  made  available  by  Ottawa  and  we 
have  allocated  in  our  own  estimates.  Treasury 
has  been  informed  and  is  making  these 
funds  available,  roughly  $200  million,  over 
the  next,  roughly,  two-year  period  to  carry 
on  with  the  technical-vocational  schools. 

We  have  suggested  to  the  board  that  some 
time  in  the  very  near  future  we  will  be  doing 
an  assessment  as  to  whether  the  new  capital 
grant  formula  can  be  utilized  after  this  two- 
year  period  of  time  and  the  boards  will  then 
make  their  decisions,  not  on  the  basis  of 
having,  shall  we  say,  incentive  grants  for 
technical-vocational  education,  but  they  will 
be  making  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  type  of  accommodation  or  educational 
programme  that  they  should  be  developing. 

For  some  of  the  boards  the  new  capital 
grants  programme  probably  is  as  acceptable 
as  the  75/25,  or  very  close  to  it.  Not  to  the 
major  urban  1:)oards,  but  to  a  lot  of  the 
other  boards,  so  they  can  then  make  this 
decision  on  the  basis  of  actual  need. 

The  government  felt,  and  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  sup- 
port this,  that  by  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  with  really  no  notice,  many  boards 
were  in  the  position  of  either  planning  or  in 
the  midst  of  construction,  or  in  the  midst 
of  getting  approvals  that  it  would  have  been 
unfair  just  to  terminate  the  agreement  and 
say  we  will  treat  you  the  same  way  as  if  it 
were  a  purely  academic  facility. 

We  also  have  two  or  three  areas  under  our 
existing  policy  where  we  are  paying  more 
than  the  75  per  cent;  we  want  to  carry  on  as 
we  feel  they  need  this  type  of  support.  These 
are  in  some  of  the  more  remote  areas  of 
northern  Ontario  and  they  will  be  considered 
in  part  of  that  $200  million  programme. 

So,  the  secondary  situation  is  simply  ex- 
pressed in  that  we  will  carry  on  the  federal 
government's  share  for  something  slightly  in 


Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  indicated  then 
that  each  year,  next  year  and  the  year  after, 
it  will  cost  us  $100  million  to  continue  this 
programme.  The  feeling  has  gotten  abroad, 
and  I  must  say  I  subscribe  to  it,  that  in  the 
five  years  the  agreement  has  been  in  effect, 
that  there  have  been  very  few  communities 
who  could  possibly  make  use  of  a  vocational 
addition  to  their  secondary  facihties  that  did 
not  in  fact  build  one.  Are  there  this  many 
that  it  will  take  $200  million  to  continue  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
will  it  take  that  much,  we  are  hoping  we  can 
reach  some  solution  two  years  hence  to  carry 
on  with  the  programme.  The  facilities,  many 
of  them  built  for  occupancy  and  total  titiliza- 
tion  in  1967,  reached  the  total  utilization 
factor  some  time  in  1965  or  1966.  We  have 
many,  many  applications  for  extensions  to 
existing  accommodation,  and  in  some  of  the 
urban  centres  they  are  developing  more  of 
the  schools  like  I  opened  very  recently  in 
Brantford,  of  the  special  vocational  variety. 
That  is  the  two-year,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
panded to  three-year  programmes  from  grade 
8  for  the  occupational  situation,  for  those 
students  who  perhaps  ordinarily  would  never 
have   left   the   elementary   grades. 

So  there  are  several  municipalities  or 
l)oards  who  wish  to  develop  this  specialized 
type  of  facility  like  the  two  schools.  Castle 
Frank  over  here  on  the  Parkway  and  Bendale 
out  in  Scarborough.  There  are  one  or  two 
in  Windsor  and  there  will  be  several  other 
boards  who  will  be  developing  this  type  of 
facility  which  will  come  under  the  $200 
million  figure. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Minister  has  lost  me  in  the  maze 
of  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  not  a  shade  lost  in  that  the 
whole  thing  has  not  really  finalized  itself  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  appreciate  that  and  this  is 
why  I  fail  to  be  able  to  place  in  context  the 
broad  statement  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
made,  and  the  broad  statement  that  the  Min- 
ister repeats,  that  you  have  lost  money  on 
this  deal.  It  would  seem  to  me,  as  the  Min- 
ister talks  on,  that  you  are  talking  about  the 
money  that  you  would  have  had,  had  the 
programme  been  continued. 


lion.  Mr.  Davis:  That 


4iat  I  said. 
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Mr.  Singer:  So  that  in  fact,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair,  or  even  honest,  to  say  that  you  have 
lost  money  because  the  federal  government 
reverted  back  to  the  position  that  it  originally 
maintained.   Am  I   not  correct  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my 
statement  has  always  been,  and  I  believe  the 
Prime  Minister's,  that  Ontario,  in  our  view 
is  receiving  less  for  this  aspect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  province  than  we  had  been,  or 
had  reasonably  anticipated  receiving  under 
the  existing  arrangements.  I  think  I  made 
this  very  clear,  that  the  termination  of  the 
technical-vocational  agreement  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  provinces,  and  I 
think  this  would  be  supported  l)y  tlie  other 
provincial  Premiers,  and  certainly  the  Min- 
isters. 

We  were  called  to  a  conference  to  discuss 
the  costs  of  higher  education  with  some 
thought  that  there  would  be  further  exten- 
sion of  per  capita  or  per  pupil  allowances 
for  the  university  students,  plus  considera- 
tion of  capital,  and  this  was  to  take  place  at 
11  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning.  On  the 
Sunday  night  we  had  the  statement  which 
very  clearly  outlined  the  federal  government 
position,  that  education  is  a  provincial  respon- 
sibility and  that  they  are  transferring  funds 
to  assist  us  to  carry  on  with  this  programme. 

But  all  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
these  funds,  we  believe,  are  something  less 
than  what  we  would  have,  or  would  reason- 
ably have  anticipated  receiving  under  the 
existing  technical-vocational  agreement  and 
the  discussions  that  had  related  to  university 
finance.  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  posi- 
tion to  express. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ob- 
vious then  what  the  Minister  is  doing,  along 
with  his  leader.  He  is  beating  the  federal 
government  over  the  head  with  a  stick  that, 
in  fact,  has  little  real  efficacy  in  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  it  has  a  lot! 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  it  has  none  at  all.  He 
is  suggesting  that  the  federal  government  has 
takcm  away  something  which  they  anticipated 
would  be  given. 

Let  me  lead  from  there  to  my  next  point. 
We  are  on  the  eve,  apparently,  of  this  con- 
ference that  is  going  to  set  all  things  right 
in  Canada,  this  conference  of  Confederation 
of  tomorrow.  Now,  what  is  the  Minister  going 
to  say  to  the  conference  of  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  insofar  as  education  is  concerned? 
Is  he  to  go  to  that  conference,   speaking  on 


Ix'half  of  this  government  and  say:  We  in 
Ontario  expect  and  request  that  the  federal 
government  is  going  to  take  over  the  whole 
cost  of  education?  Is  that  what  he  is  going  to 
say?  Is  he  going  to,  say,  go  part  way  along 
the  line? 

I  think  this  is  very  important,  I  think 
maybe  at  this  stage  we  could  find  out  some- 
thing from  this  Minister  about  what  the 
approach  of  this  government  is  going  to  be, 
insofar  as  education  is  concerned,  if  we  are 
able  to  rewrite  The  British  North  America  Act 
insofar  as  the  sharing  of  costs  are  concerned. 

What  should  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment be?  To  what  extent  should  there  be 
federal  participation  in  the  moneys  to  be  spent 
for  education?  To  what  extent  does  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  believe  that  federal  participa- 
tion should  take  place?  To  what  extent  is 
Ontario  prepared  to  give  up  its  control  over 
education?  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Minister 
expand  at  some  length,  on  the  approach  that 
he  is  going  to  take  insofar  as  education  is 
concerned  at  this  conference. 

Hon,  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  So  you  can  call  for  his  resigna- 
tion tomorrow? 


Mr.    Singer:    Well,    I 
what  he  is  going  to  say. 


dd    like   to    hear 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  have  taken  this  position  publicly  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
same  thing  here  this  evening. 

I  believe  that  the  actual  administration, 
the  de\  elopment,  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tion must,  of  necessity,  apart  from  any 
constitutional  involvement,  be  a  provincial  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  also  felt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  think  this  extends  beyond  the  federal- 
provincial  relationship,  this  is  why  the  philo- 
sophy of  decentralization  and  the  establish- 
ment of  more  viable  units  of  administration  for 
the  boards  within  the  province,  in  other 
words  education,  is  such  that  you  must  bring 
it  to  a  level  where  it  can  be  dealt  with  by 
the  people  who  arc  directly  concerned. 

But  I  Jiave  to  say  this,  that  if  I  am  asked 
to  participate  in  the  conference,  if  it  relates 
to  education  as  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  I 
think  I  would  take  the  position  that,  and  I 
believe  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  said  in 
his  early  remarks  after  becoming  leader,  that 
we  believe  very  strongly— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  you  just  .speak  for 
\'ourself. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  just  saying  what  I 
read. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  always  like  to  have  the 
support  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  be- 
cause I  find- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  will  support  you  when  he 
thinks  it  is  proper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  find  him  very  reasonable 
in  many  respects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Can  he  not  speak  for 
himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  simply  this,  that  education  today,  and  I 
am  prejudiced  I  admit  it,  is  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  what  we  are  doing  as  a 
society,  and  is  going  to  demand  all  the 
resources  and  initiatives  it  can  bring  to  bear. 
I  suggest  that  we  must  have  more  funds  from 
the  federal  government  to  enable  us  properly 
to  do  the  task  as  provinces  in  the  field  of 
education.  I  can  recall  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  early  in  his  tenure,  and  I  think  he 
was  right,  suggesting  that  one  way  of  bringing 
relief  to  the  municipalities  about  whom  we 
are  all  concerned  would  be  by  increased 
assistance  from  the  federal  level. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  simply  the 
position  if  I  am  asked— and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  will  be  asked  to  participate  in  the 
conference  or  not— that  we  should  have  greater 
resource  from  the  federal  authorities  for  what 
is  an  expanding  need  within  every  provincial 
jurisdiction.  I  have  to  say  this  as  a  matter  of 
historical  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  make 
no  apologies  for  it,  I  hope  we  have  led  to  a 
degree  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  other 
provinces,  up  to  the  termination  of  the  agree- 
ments, sir,  to  have  the  federal  government 
expand  the  benefits  under  the  technical-voca- 
tional agreement.  I  have  repeatedly  urged,  or 
had  up  until  the  termination,  that  the  federal 
government  extend  their  shared  cost  of  operat- 
ing expenses  to  include  the  secondary  pro- 
gramme. In  other  words,  they  were  paying 
50  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  of  Ryerson 
and  other  institutes  of  technology,  and  I 
urged  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  that  this 
be  extended  into  the  technical-vocational 
area  of  the  secondary  system.  This  was  sup- 
ported, I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Chairman, 
unanimously  by  all  the  other  provinces.  In 
fact,  the  resolution  was  supported  by  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

Now,  this  goes  back  a  year,  in  fact  we  have 
done  it  three  years  in  a  row.   And  the  federal 


government  in  its  wisdom— and  I  am  not  being 
critical— did  not  decide  to  do  it.  Perhaps  they 
were  thinking  even  then  that  they  were  going 
to  terminate  the  technical  vocational  agree- 
ment, and  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  support  us. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  the  position  that 
I  feel  we  are  in  as  a  province.  Education, 
the  administration,  the  development  of  curri- 
culum courses  of  study,  obviously  is  a  provin- 
cial responsibility,  but  the  size  of  the  task 
this  year  and  for  years  to  come  is  so  significant 
that  there  must  be  further  assistance  from  the 
federal  level  by  way  of  fiscal  transfer,  if  this 
is  the  machinery  they  have  determined  to  use 
to  assist  us  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gramme. I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  reasonable  position  to  take, 

Mr.  Singer:    Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister's 
overwhelming  modesty  insofar  as  his  assess- 
ment- 
Mr.    G.    H.    Peck    (Scarborough    Centre): 
They  will  never  accuse  you  of  that, 

Mr.  Singer:  —of  his  potential  of  contribu- 
tion to  this  conference,  if  he  is  asked,  is 
exceeded  only  by  his  verbosity  in  explaining 
that  he  is  favour  of  education,  as  I  am  sure 
he  is  in  favour  of  motherhood.  The  Minister 
has  still  not  answered  the  question. 

Substantially,  as  he  drew  in  the  parallel 
about  the  provincial  role  and  contribution  to 
local  boards  of  education,  the  Minister  must 
recognize  together  with  anyone  who  has 
served  in  an  elected  capacity,  federal,  pro- 
vincial or  municipal,  that  he  who  pays  the 
piper  calls  the  tune.  The  Minister  recognizes 
full  well  with  everyone  who  has  ever  had 
any  part  in  levying  a  tax  rate  that  the  person 
who  levies  also  directs. 

What  I  was  asking  the  Minister  in  plain 
and  simple  language  is  this.  If  you  are  going 
to  go  to  this  conference— and  wipe  aside  for 
the  moment  your  overbearing  modesty— and 
present  your  position  on  behalf  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  suggest,  as  you  have  now  indi- 
cated, that  there  should  be  greater  federal 
contribution  out  of  federally  collected  funds 
to  promote  education  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, to  what  extent  is  this  Minister  prepared 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  government  that  the 
federal  government  will  then  control  and 
direct  education?  This  is  in  fact  what  it  gets 
down  to. 

If  this  whole  debate  about  the  Confedera- 
tion of  tomorrow  means  anything,  it  must 
mean  something  substantially  more  than  this 
level  of  government  going  to  another  level 
of  government  and  saying  we  must  have  more 
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money  but  we  will  have  no  responsibility  for 
spending  it.  It  must  mean  that  if  there  is 
going  to  be  more  provincial  money  going  to 
the  local  boards  of  education,  there  must  be 
substantially  more  direction  here.  All  this 
talk  about  local  autonomy  is  a  bunch  of  hog- 
wash  and  the  Minister  knows  it,  because  the 
greater  the  participation  of  the  higher  levels 
of  government,  the  more  control  there  is  go- 
ing to  be. 

So  plainly  and  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  Minister  this.  If  he  goes  to 
Ottawa,  or  if  Ottawa  comes  here,  and  if 
there  is  a  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference, and  if  this  Minister  is  going  to 
present  the  position  that  he  said  he  was— 
that  we  need  more  federal  money— to  what 
extent  then  is  this  Minister  prepared  to  say 
Ontario  is  prepared  to  abandon  that  share 
of  its  provincial  control  over  education? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  Minister 
answers,  I  would  suggest  to  the  member  for 
Downsview  and  the  Minister  of  Education 
that  we  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  discussion 
of  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  we  must,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  great  respect— federal-provincial  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  can  discuss  federal- 
provincial  agreements,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  a  discussion  on  the  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  think  I  understood  the  Prime 
Minister  to  say  that  they  would  not  be  dis- 
cussing fiscal  arrangements  at  the  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  was  my  understand- 
ing, so  I  think  the  question  becomes  fairly 
academic.    But  I  would  say  this— 

Mr.  Singer:   I  expected  it  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
add  just  one  or  two  further  words  of  con- 
tribution, Mr.  Chairman.  Very  simply,  if  one 
pursues  the  logic  of  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  it  would  appear  that  the  contribution 
that  his  party  is  promising  to  make  to  the 
boards  of  an  average  of  80  per  cent  means 
that  the  Liberal  Party  is  advocating  far 
greater  centralization  and  control  of  educa- 
tion within  The  Department  of  Education, 

Mn  Nixon:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 

order—  '  ,   '    . 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  Minister,  when  he  presents  his 
estimates,  has  an  obligation  to  this  House  to 
answer  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  delighted  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  and  when  this  party  or  any 
other  party  chooses  to  express  a  view  in  this 
House  they  will,  and  there  is  nothing  in  what 
I  said,  and  there  is  nothing  in  what  anyone 
on  this  side  of  the  House  has  said,  which 
commits  this  party  to  the  course  of  action 
that  this  Minister  has  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  just  said  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  was  dodging  the 
answer  to  the  direct  question  put  to  him 
because  it  embarrasses  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  mem- 
ber stand  in  his  place  on  a  point  of  order. 
He  made  his  point,  but  it  was  not  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Touche,    Mr.    Chairman. 

There  are  three  areas  that  I  would  like 
to  raise  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  that 
the  Minister  has  said  on  at  least  a  half  a 
dozen  occasions  that  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  government  is  getting  this  year  repre- 
sents fewer  dollars  than  would  have  been 
if  the  old  agreement  had  gone  forward. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister, with  respect,  that  it  is  time  to  have 
the  figures  and  not  the  generalization. 

I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  calculate  rather  exactly  how 
much  you  are  going  to  spend  in  terms  of  the 
commitments  which  you  must  now  be  mak- 
ing, or  have  made  for  the  coming  year,  and 
exactly  how  much  you  would  have  gotten  if 
the  old  agreements  had  continued. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Minister 
that  we  are  getting  less,  but  the  longer  the 
Minister  persists  in  using  this  neat  little 
generalization,  the  longer  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  is  going  to  have  some  validity  in 
being  doubtful  as  to  whether  there  really 
is  a  difl'erence— 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —or  whether  or  not  we 
would  have  gotten  less  if  we  had  continued 
on  the  old  agreements.  In  brief,  my  first  point 
to  the  hon.  Minister  is  that  I  think  the  depart- 
ment should  calculate  this  and  present  it. 
Indeed,  I  give  the  Minister  fair  warning  that 
about  one  week  from  now— I  wiU  give  him  :a 
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week  to  calculate  it— I  am  going  to  ask  a 
question  before  the  orders  of  the  day  and  see 
if  we  cannot  elicit  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  get,  or  what  you  would  have  gotten  if  the 
old  agreements  had  gone  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  not  forget  the 
question,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  have  some 
figures  as  soon  as  I  can.  But  the  question 
of  definition  has  not  been  finalized  with 
the  federal  government  as  to  the  areas  of 
responsibility  under  the  new  manpower 
training. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  is  it  still  vague? 
I  thought  grade  13  is  now  accepted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  not  even  had 
the  draft  agreement  from  Ottawa  yet.  We 
just  have  an  impression  of  what  will  be  in 
the    agreement.     This    is    one    aspect    of    it. 

In  other  words,  the  federal  government 
is  assuming  greater  responsibility  in  some 
area  of  manpower  or  skill  training.  They  are 
going  to  assume  the  total  cost  of  the  trainee 
allowances,  for  example.  Where  we  had 
been  paying,  I  believe,  10  per  cent  and  they 
had  been  paying  90,  so  they  will  take  up 
this  amount,  and  this  is  a  credit  to  the  prov- 
ince. We  acknowledge  this.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  fewer  participants,  incidentally, 
because  of  the  three-year  regulation. 
,  I  think,  it  is  fairly  logical.  We  had  been 
recovering  50  per  cent  of  the  provincial 
investment  in  all  the  technical-vocational 
Jiigh  schools.  We  have  been  recovering  50 
per  cent  of  all  the  capital  costs  that  we  had 
been  incurring  with  the  institutes  of  tech- 
nology and  vocational  centres,  and,  we 
think,  fairly  close  to  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology.  We 
had  also  been  receiving  50  per  cent  of  the 
operating  cost. 

We  are  still  receiving  the  equivalent  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  operating  cost,  but  we 
have  lost  completely  all  of  those  funds  that 
we  thought  would  be  allocated  for  the  cap- 
ital construction.  I  am  sure  the  hoh.  member 
is  aware  that  projecting  18  colleges  at  X 
million  dollars  per  college  over  the  Viext 
seven  or  eight  years  is"  a  subsitantial  sum  of 
money,  arid  we  are  losing  all  the  capital. 
•  We  are  picking  up  some  of  the  fringe  areas 
■and  we  will  get  something  more  than  we 
had,  in  factj  been  receiving.  But  I  think  the 
provinces  felt  We  would  receive  more  as 
far  as  the  universities  are  concerned.  We  are 
getting  a  recovery  or  a  fiscal  transiFer'  of  50 
.per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  of  universi- 
^ties,  which  is  an  increase  over  what  we  had 


been  receiving  from  the  federal  government. 
But  we  receive  nothing— and  we  had  hoped 
for— in  the  way  of  help  for  capital  construction, 
which  is  a  very  major  problem. 

Under  the  Bladen  committee  report,  the 
hon.  member,  I  am  sure,  will  recall  that 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  the  figure  would 
be  escalated  year  by  year  with  respect  to 
operating  costs.  I  think  the  provinces  had 
every  right  to  anticipate  that  once  they 
adopted  the  Bladen  formula,  which  they  did, 
that  this  increase  would  then,  in  fact,  be 
carried  on.  This  is  what  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  be  more  than  prepared  to  get 
as  much  factual  information  as  I  can,  but 
we  have  to  generalize.  I  think  the  federal 
people  know  this.  We  are  faced  with  a  lack 
of  definition,  just  looking  at  it,  knowing 
what  we  are  losing  and  what  we  are  gaining. 
It  appears  rather  obvious  that  we  will  have 
fewer  dollars  by  way  of  this  fiscal  transfer 
than  we  otherwise  anticipated  or  reasonably 
could  have  anticipated  we  would  receive.  I 
hope  this  is  of  some  help. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  quickly  does  the 
Minister  think  the  situation  is  going  to  be 
clarified  so  that  he  can  make  relatively  exact 
calculations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
regulations  and  the  draft  agreement.  I  think 
we  can  then  start  doing  some  actual  cal- 
culations. I  mentioned  one  area  in  the 
House,  and  I  am  trying  to  be  as  fair  about 
this  as  I  can.  We  will  be  recovering,  for 
instance,  from  grade  13  which  we  had 
nothing  for  before,  but  I  should  say  the  other 
provinces  may  get  grade  12. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  me  leave  that 
matter  because  obviously  at  the  moment  it 
is  not  capable  of  more  accurate  definition. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  raise  is  that 
after  the  rather  abrupt  termination  of  the 
agreement  last  fall,  I  was  interested  in  an 
article  that  Dean  Stager  did  for  the  Canadian 
Fc-rum.  I  think  it  was  entitled,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  "Making  Progress  Backwards"  with 
regard  to  the  whole  new  approach  of  the 
federal  government. 

•  His- contention,  if  I  recall  correctly,  was 
that  the  argument  of  the  federal  government 
■  that  this  was  going  to  be  meeting  the  Bladen 
commission  fully  was  simply  not  the  case. 
Indeed,  he  put  his  finger  on  what  in  the  long 
run,  will  likely  be  an  important  factor,  namely 
that  in  the  last  fevsf  years— and  I  am  speaking 
from  memory  now,  and  I  cannot  recall  exactly 
—the  per  capita  cost  for  a  student  has  gon^e 
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up  from  about  $1,500  to  $2,000  and  they  esti- 
mate that  by  early  in  the  1970's  it  is  going 
to  be  up  to  $2,500.  And  the  present  scale 
simply  means  that  the  federal  government 
will  be  putting  in  less  and  less,  percentage 
wise,  although  conceivably  that  is  not  wholly 
the  case,  if  you  stick  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
operating  costs. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  struck 
with  the  tortured  logic  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  in  trying  to  rationalize  what 
the  federal  government  has  done.  In  my  view 
it  is  making  progress  backwards  and,  in  my 
view,  this  rather  simplistic  approach  of  try- 
ing to  get  back  to  a  straitjacket  kind  of 
constitution— in  which  the  original  division  of 
powers  is  going  to  be  re-established  now  in  a 
firm  way,  without  the  shared  cost  approach 
through  which  we  have  been  building  a  great 
flexibility— means  that  this  is  another  instance 
in  which  the  federal  government  is  simply 
opting  out  of  Confederation.  I  wholly  agree 
with  the  Minister  that  an  extension  of  the 
technical  and  vocational  programme  to  cover 
the  capital  costs  of  universities,  for  example— 
when  we  are  faced  with  such  a  phenomenal 
expansion  of  the  university  plants  in  the  forth- 
coming years,  as  well  as  some  operating  costs 
in  terms  of  technical  and  vocational  education 
at  the  post  secondary  level— is  a  very  necessary 
factor,  not  only  in  education  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources,  but  in  the  whole 
development  of  our  economy,  particularly 
since  the  federal  government  accepted  this, 
by  implication  when  they  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  the  retraining  of  people.  This  kind 
of  a  division  between  retraining  and  the  basic 
education,  which  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  our  economy,  I  just  cannot  see.  I 
think  it  is  making  progress  backwards.  Maybe 
the  only  answer  is  to  throw  them  out  and  get 
in  a  government  that  will  take  the  right 
approach. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  question 
that  I  wanted  to  put  to  the  Minister,  is:  Now 
that  we  seem  to  have  been  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  commvmity  colleges  are 
going  to  be  clearly  under  the  provincial 
jurisdiction,  does  the  Minister  feel  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  rationalize  the  whole  set-vip 
and  put  all  post  secondary  education  into  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs,  conceivably 
under  a  new  name?  I  know  why  we  have 
been  living  with  this  rather  untidy  arrange- 
ment until  now— because  of  the  federal  grants 
and  the  regulations  in  regard  to  them— but 
now  that  we  have  reached  this  stage,  where 
that  is  not  any  longer  necessary,  what  is  the 
Minister's  thinking,  if  any,  on  the  proposition 


of    rationalizing     it     all     and     putting    post 
secondary  education  under  one  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  obviously 
have  been  giving  this  matter  some  thought 
and  I  do  not  want  to  postpone  the  discussion 
at  all,  but  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on 
this  during  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  University  Affairs,  if  this  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  member  for  York  South? 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  vote  we  have  $50  million  to 
equip  and  build  additional  vocational  units 
by  school  boards,  and  so  on.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  big  leaguer  in  this  field  of  education. 
I  think  we  should  make  things  simple  enough 
so  that  the  average  man  can  understand  them 
and  talk  about  them.  Much  as  I  like  the 
Minister,  having  watched  my  kids  go  through 
grade  13,  I  feel  that  either  the  civil  service 
is  nmning  him  and  telling  him  what  to  do, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  kicked  out,  or 
either  he  is  making  the  policy  and  he  should 
be  kicked  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  if  the  high  school  stu- 
dents of  the  past  three  or  four  years  had 
any  choice,  they  both  would  go,  because 
things  are  in  a  sorry  mess.  Do  not  let  any- 
body kid  you  about  the  golden  image  that 
you  have,  Mr.  Minister.  You  have  things  in 
one  hell  of  a  mess  in  Ontario  education; 
do  not  kid  yourself.  You  have  all  the  image 
you  want  but  you  have  a  bad  image  insofar 
as  people  are  concerned  because  you  are 
not— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member- 
Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  I  am  talking  about 
vocation  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —to  use  parliamentary  lan- 
guage and  also  to  stay  on  the  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as 
I  outlined  before  today,  300,000  of  our 
Ontario  students  in  the  next  ten  years  will 
have  to  be  trained  vocationally  because  they 
cannot  measure  up  to  the  academic  standards 
that  you  set.  Where  you  get  the  yardstick 
to  set  the  yardsticks  you  do,  I  do  not  know, 
but  you  are  making  hell  on  earth  for  a  lot  of 
kids,  because  you  think  you  have  criteria  and 
yardsticks  that  are  close  together  in  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  agree  with  this,  because  educa- 
tion is  not  necessarily  passing  exams.  Here 
you  are  asking  us  to  pass  $50  million  to  con- 
struct and  equip  vocational  schools— and 
many  of  you  here  think  that  I  am  talking 
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through  my  hat  but  I  am  talking  as  a  parent 
who  has  teen  age  children.  If  you  had  gone 
through  the  torment  that  we  have— I  do  not 
have  many  bright  kids,  but  they  have  an 
awful  time  putting  in  hundreds  of  hours  to 
hear  a  bunch  of  nonsense  that  does  not  mean 
a  thing.  I  have  children  who  are  in  grade 
12  and  they  know  nothing  about  Canadian 
geography,   in    Canada's    Centennial    year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  have  to  ask 
the  member  to  stay  with  the  vote  before 
us.  We  are  not  discussing  curriculum,  that 
was  under  506.  We  are  now  discussing 
federal-provincial   agreements. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  not  taught  Cana- 
dian geography  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
member  to  stay  with  the  vote  which  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right  then,  in  view  of  the 

fact- 
Mr.      Chairman:      The      federal-provincial 

agreements. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —in  view  of  the  fact  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  education  costs  in  Ontario 
today  are  teachers'  salaries— is  that  right, 
Mr.    Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
may  be  a  shade  high.  I  used  a  rough  figure; 
it  is  very  hard  to  determine.  But  roughly 
70  cents  out  of  every  dollar  invested  in  edu- 
cation goes  to,  shall  we  say,  operating  and 
maintenance,  and  of  course  this  includes 
teachers'    salaries. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  this  is  a  pretty  close 
statement  is  it  not?  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  education  dollar— 75  cents  of  the  dollar 
go  towards  teachers'  salaries.  So  policy  and 
direction  and  curricula  are  a  minor  cost. 
They  receive  the  least  attention.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  you  are  going  to  spend  this 
kind  of  money  in  the  vocational  field,  where 
we  are  going  to  have  300,000  of  our  Ontario 
students  in  the  next  ten  years,  training  in 
skills  for  industry— and  95  per  cent  of  them 
are  not  trained  or  acceptable  to  industry; 
95  per  cent  are  not  acceptable  to  industry. 
The  records  show  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  records? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  got  proof  right  here. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  part  is  industry 
playing  in  setting  up  the  curricula  for  this 
vocational    programme? 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  Minister 
to  stay  with  the  vote  before  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  is  not  talking, 
I  am  talking. 

An  hon.  member:  The  figures  are  con- 
fusing  the    Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  there  a  national  pro- 
gramme, Mr.  Chairman,  for  vocational  train- 
ing? Is  this  an  Ontario  programme  or  a 
national  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  basically  an  Ontario 
programme. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  are  your  grants  paid,  on 
a  local  programme  or  on  a  national  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  paid  our  grants 
on  the  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  moneys 
we  expend  within  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
We  get  a  50  per  cent  recovery  from  the 
federal  government.  The  course  of  study  is 
a  provincial  curriculum,  as  are  the  courses 
of  study  in  every  other  province.  They  are 
developed  by  their  own  provincial  depart- 
ments   and    jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  you  have  no  choice— do 
we  have  a  choice  in  what  programme  we 
use?    Have  we  got  our  own  programme? 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    That   is    correct. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  we  must  conform  to 
certain  things  to  get  these  grants,  or  do  they 
give   you   the    grants    "holus    bolus"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Now  it  does  not  matter, 
but  prior  to  this,  the  size  of  the  shops,  the 
labs,  and  so  on,  the  physical  accommodation, 
were  under  federal  jurisdiction  and  we  had 
to  conform  to  certain  set  criteria  established 
by  the  then  federal  Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  the  Minister  must  do  today  is 
to  go  out  to  industry  and  find  out  what  they 
will  need  in  the  next  ten  years  in  their  field 
and  then  put  this  into  play  into  our  show 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  do  this. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  do  not  see  it,  I  do  not 
know  the  intricacies  of  your  programme.  If 
you  are  not  studying  what  other  American 
states— what  California  is  doing,  what  Oregon 
is  doing,  down  through  the  states,  what  they 
are  doing  in  their  dropout  programme— I  do 
not  know  how  you  can  know  what  is  going  on. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
sometimes  it  is  suggested  I  look  too  much  at 
other  jurisdictions.  I  can  only  tell  you  this, 
that  with  respect  to  technical-vocational  edu- 
cation I  question  whether  there  is  any  state 
of  the  Union  which  has  as  comprehensive  a 
programme  as  the  province  of  Ontario  and  I 
think  I  can  make  that  statement  categorically. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the  hon. 
member  for  a  little  while  and  I  will  just 
give  him  a  little  information.  At  the  level  of 
secondary  education  there  are  very  few  prov- 
inces that  have  moved  into  what  had  been 
programme  one- 
Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  your  story. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  find  the  number  of 
technical-vocational  high  schools,  the  number 
of  students  in  any  state  of  die  Union,  on  a 
percentage  basis,  with  the  same  shop  facilities 
and  physical  plant  as  exists  here  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  We  had  a  group  of  people 
from  the  state  of  Michigan  who  did  a  tour  of 
the  North  York  and  some  of  the  Metro  schools 
just  a  few  months  ago,  who  were  literally 
amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  facilities  that  are 
available  to  us.  You  can  ask  any  member  of 
the  youth  committee  who  visited  any  of  the 
state  of  California  high  schools,  and  he  will 
tell  you  they  are  basically  academic  high 
schools.  In  the  state  of  Florida,  almost  with- 
out exception,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  to 
the  hon.  member  through  you,  they  are 
basically  academic  institutions.  And  this 
applies  to  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

I  was  at  a  conference  on  education  in  the 
United  States  some  months  ago  when  one 
of  the  leading  experts  in  American  education 
said,  "Gentlemen,  one  of  the  interesting  de- 
velopments that  will  take  place  in  American 
high  school  education  is  the  development  of 
the  comprehensive  high  school."  And  the 
comprehensive  high  school,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  definition,  is  very  closely  akin  to  the  com- 
posite high  school  that  has  been  developed 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  over  the  past 
four  to  five  years.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
secondary  school  students  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today  have  either  a  complete  or 
nearly  complete  reorganized  programme  of 
study  available  to  them  with  the  most  com- 
prehensive availability  of  physical  facilities 
and  programme  that  you  could  find  anywhere 
on  this  continent.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
this  statement  categorically,  you  will  not  find 
a  duplication  of  this  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why 
the  government  and  its  members  whack  their 


tables  is  because  they  do  not  know  anything 
else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  all  true. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  fact  is  that  in  tliis  juris- 
diction of  Ontario  and  Canada  here,  we  have 
a  70  per  cent  dropout  ratio. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  getting  into  the 
dropout  ratio. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  allowed  the  Minister  to 
answer  the  question  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion he  could  on  it,  but  I  must  insist  upon 
staying  with  the  vote  before  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  staying  with  the  vote. 

Mr.   Chairman:   No,  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  was  bragging 
about  the  great  job  they  are  doing  vocation- 
ally. The  reason  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
so  many  people  engaged  in  the  vocational 
schools  in  this  province  is  because  academic- 
ally we  are  not  doing  our  job  because  we 
have  such  a  high  dropout  ratio. 

I   might   tell  the   House   that  the  vote   in 

Sudbury    is    900    for   the    NDP  against    the 

Liberals  and  the  Tories  are  in  a  bad  third 
position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  are  the  Liberals 

getting? 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  coming  in,  we  will  be 
here  shortly. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That  is 
a  fairly  garbled  report. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  what  I  am  paying  $1 
to  find  out  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  515  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  say  one  thing  in 
closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Minister  has 
told  us  that  we  have  great  vocational  pro- 
grammes here  in  this  province,  that  other 
jurisdictions  in  the  states  do  not  have  voca- 
tional programmes  of  this  magnitude.  The 
reason  why  they  do  not  have  vocational  pro- 
grammes like  that  down  there  is  because  their 
academic  programme  is  working  and  they  do 
not  have  such  tough  grade  13  deals  that  we 
have  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  federal-provincial 
agreements. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member's  leader  dis- 
cussed grade  13  really  very  helpfully  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  do  not  start  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  want  to 
say  is  that  I  wish  the  Minister  would  try  to 
realize  that  13  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
have  dropped  out  academically  are  from  the 
higher  social  strata,  and  72  per  cent  are  from 
the  lower  social  strata,  so  we  have  a  privi- 
leged class  here  in  this  province  because  you 
are  not  doing  a  job  academically.  So  now  we 
are  back  into  the  vocational  field  in  a  big 
way. 

Finally  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister  this:  If 
we  are  going  to  spend  $50  million  in  equip- 
ping and  building  of  vocational  schools,  for 
the  love  of  heaven  why  can  you  not  go  on  a 
standardization  basis  of  high  school  buildings? 
I  go  back  to  the  same  thing  every  time  and 
the  Minister  says  it  is  not  feasible  because  the 
architects  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  was  discussed.  I  must 
insist  on  the  member  staying  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  say  we  are  spending  $50  million  in 
building  schools  and  we  should  have  stan- 
dardized  buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  not  under  the 
federal-provincial  agreement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  want  to  discuss  it, 
you  can  discuss  it,  but  not  under  this  vote. 

Mr.    Sargent:    How    can    you    talk    about 
spending  $50  million  on  building- 
Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  were  in  the  House 
when  members  were  discussing  it,  you  could 
have  discussed  it. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  members,  there  is  a 
slight  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  auditing. 
Officials  require  the  word  "etcetera"  after  the 
title  "federal-provincial  agreement." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  so  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Would  the  Minister  explain 
the  import  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  You  could  ask  the 
provincial  auditor;  he  could. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  do  not  know  what  one 
reads  into  the  word  "etcetera,"  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  know  what  I  would  like  to  read  in. 


May  I  ask  the  Minister  a  very  short  ques- 
tion before  the  vote  goes  through?  I  believe 
it  is  the  Bloor  Street  branch,  or  the  Bloor 
Street  centre,  of  the  programme  5  apparatus 
which  at  the  moment  is  suffering  a  serious 
attrition  of  teachers  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  being  systematically  discharged.  My 
own  information— and  I  must  admit  that  it  is 
fragmentary;  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  into  it— is  that  more  than  half  a  dozen 
teachers  since  the  new  federal-provincial 
agreement  has  been  announced  have  in  effect 
retired  and  the  student  body  is  contracting. 
Now,  forgive  my  ignorance,  can  the  Minister 
explain  that  in  the  context  of  the  new  agree- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  the  hon.  member  says  is  correct.  We 
believe  it  could  be  a  temporary  situation,  but 
the  number  of  referrals  coming  from  the  new 
manpower  offices  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced so  that  the  staff  at  the  Bloor  Street 
department  or  branch  operated  by  the  Toronto 
board  has  been  reduced  accordingly.  Whether 
this  will  continue  when  the  manpower  policy 
is  to  a  greater  extent  clarified  and  finalized, 
I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  at  this  point, 
but  they  have  in  fact  been  reduced  because 
the  number  of  referrals  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  is  this  an  immediate 
impact  of  the  new  agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  believe  it  is  really 
related  to  it  and  related  to  the  policy  of  the 
three  years  rather  than  the  one-year  situation. 
I  think  this  is  a  portion  of  it.  I  cannot  tell 
the  hon.  member  whether  it  relates  to  per- 
haps an  overall  decrease  in  the  number  of 
applications  through  the  manpower  office  be- 
cause of  higher  employment  factors.  I  could 
not  tell  the  hon.  member  this,  but  I  will  try 
to  find  out  from  the  federal  department  of 
manpower  for  him. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  would  indeed  appreciate 
knowing,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  if  in  fact  it 
is  accounted  for,  as  I  suspected,  by  the  pro- 
hibition which  will  result  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  three-year  restriction,  then  it  is 
fairly  serious  for  manpower  training  prospects 
in  the  area  which  the  federal  government  has 
chosen  to  retain.  I  may  say  that  the  distinc- 
tions which  the  federal  government  has  raised 
are  not  particularly  palatable  in  many  regards 
to  this  party  as  well  as  to  the  Minister.  One 
would  have  hoped,  just  by  way  of  tying  the 
ends  together,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  federal 
government  could  have  extended  its  contribu- 
tions in  ways  which  were  under  discussion 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  rather  than 
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seeing  fit  on  this  occasion  to  cut  back.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  rather  Hke  the  10,000  scholarships 
in  its  apphcation. 

Vote  515,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  516: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  516,  the 
question  of  legislative  grants  I  think  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  question  that  we  have 
to  discuss,  certainly  in  this  series  of  estimates 
and  perhaps  in  all  the  estimates  that  have 
come  before  us.  There  came  to  hand  just 
tonight  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  74th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  life  insurance  association,  held 
significantly  enough  at  the  Seigniory  club,  on 
Monday— well  that  is  today  actually— and  he 
had  this  to  say  in  his  opening  sentence: 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  stimulating 
and  promising  year  of  our  lives.  Whenever 
one  travels  in  our  great  country  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Centennial  year  is  upon  us. 

And  so  on.  Well  I  suppose  it  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  suppose  it  is  the  most 
stimulating  and  promising  year  of  our  lives 
insofar  as  we  are  concerned  about  the  costs 
of  various  things,  including  especially  the  cost 
of  education.  There  came  to  hand  just  a  few 
days  ago,  shortly  after  the  Minister  delivered 
his  inspiring  two-hour-plus  address,  when  he 
introduced  these— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  less  than  two  hours. 

Mr.  Singer:  Less  than  two  hours?  Well,  it 
ran  so  many  pages  I  lost  track  of  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  glad  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  came  to  hand  a  rather 
illuminating  editorial  in  the  morning  paper, 
which  is  not  known  for  its  great  animosity  to- 
wards the  Minister,  or  towards  this  govern- 
ment, by  and  large,  but  it  headed  its  editorial, 
"The  Pain  Is  Not  Imaginary."  I  think  that 
this  editorial  contained  enough  of  validity  to 
read  in  its  entirety  into  the  record,  and  I  think 
that  the  Minister  should  be  called  upon  very 
shortly  to  explain  really  what  he  was  at  when 
he  made  his  introductory  remarks.  This  is 
what  the  editorial  had  to  say: 

If  there  is  anything  more  infuriating  than 
being  taxed  until  it  hurts  it  is  being  told  by 
the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  it  that  it  did 
not  really  hurt  and  that  most  of  the  pain 
existed  in  the  taxpayer's  imagination,  even 
when  it  is  true  such  a  statement  is  obviously 


a  political  error  and  few  smart  politicians 
would  be  caught  making  it. 

Well,  just  in  an  aside  there,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  know  if  one  can  lend  any  credence 
to  the  remarks  of  those  who  say  the  Minister 
is  the  dark  horse  in  a  certain  horse  race 
that  is  about  to  take  place  very  shortly.  It 
is  going  to  be  culminated  in  a  test  in  Sep- 
tember. Maybe  he  is,  and  this  is  the  assess- 
ment of  these  editorial  writers,  in  any  event. 
They  suggest  that  few  smart  politicians  would 
be  caught  in  this  sort  of  a  political  error. 
Let  me  go  on: 

Yet  this  week  education  Minister 
William  Davis— generally  considered  as  no 
slouch  as  a  politician— was  so  caught. 
Speaking  to  the  Legislature  he  said— 

and  this  is  a  direct  quote  from  that  weighty 

document   that  he  delivered  the  other  day: 

—much    of   the   dismay   some   people   feel 

over  the   sum   spent  on  education   is   due 

to  some  sort  of  an  illusion. 

and  the  Minister  then  went  on  and  attempted 
to  explain  the  kind  of  an  illusion  that  he 
thought  it  was: 

He  pointed  out  that  while  education 
costs  had  risen  so  had  the  economic 
activity  in  the  country,  and  presumably  the 
taxpayer's  take  home  pay,  and  inflation 
had  also  accounted  for  much  of  the  in- 
crease.    It   is   a   striking  fact— 

and  we  are  back  to  a  direct  quotation  again: 
—It  is  a  striking  fact,  he  said,  but  across 
Canada  generally  the  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation as  a  ratio  of  our  gross  national  pro- 
duct has  not  increased  substantially  and 
remains  as  a  precentage  very  little  more 
than  it  was  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

End  of  that  particular  quote. 

Whatever  general  statistical  truth  there 
may  be  in  such  a  statement,  for  taxpayers 
across  Ontario  facing  residential  tax  Ijills 
there  is  no  truth. 

Take  Toronto  for  example.  In  1957 
38.99  per  cent  of  the  tax  dollar  was  spent 
on  education  costs.  By  1967  the  percent- 
age had  risen  to  48.95. 

Well,  I  would  commend  those  two  statistics 
to  the  Minister's  particular  attention  because 
he  is  a  man  who  lays  great  store  by  statistics 
-38.99  in  1957,  as  contrasted  to  48.95  in 
1967.  Even  by  process  of  the  most 
amateurish  arithmetic,  the  percentage  has 
risen  some  ten  per  cent.  So  that  sets  some 
doubt  in  one's  mind  about  the  Minister's 
broad  general  statements: 
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The  dollar  cost  in  1957  was  $31,635,747. 
By  1967  it  had  more  than  tripled  to 
$95,955,991.  These  are  not  figures  that 
can  be  accounted  for  an  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product  or  by  inflation. 
Education  costs  are  up.  Education  costs 
year  after  year  are  taking  a  bigger  and 
bigger  share  of  the  municipal  tax  dollar. 
Mr.  Davis  can  talk  himself  blue  in  the 
face— 

and  therein  they  just  summed  up  the  Minis- 
ter to  a  "T": 

—talk  himself  blue  in  the  face,  but  he  will 
not  in  fact  alter  these  facts.  The  average 
Toronto  taxpayer  was  hurt  $56  more  for 
school  costs  this  year  than  last.  In  Forest 
Hill  he  was  hurt  $37.10  more  and  in 
Swansea  $63.90.  In  Scarborough,  $30.35, 
in  York  $39.90,  in  Etobicoke  $45.80  and 
so  on.  And  if  Mr.  Davis  thinks  he  can 
convince  any  of  these  taxpayers  that  the 
hurt  was  imaginary  he  is  the  one  who  is 
dreaming. 

We  know  his  problem.  His  government 
is  confronted  by  a  province-wide  outcry 
against  the  increase  in  real  estate  taxes, 
much  of  it  caused  by  rising  school  costs. 
He  cannot  stifle  this  outcry  by  denying  its 
causes  any  more  than  he  can  stop  spending 
more  and  more  money  on  education.  That 
is  an  essential  investment  in  growth  and 
prosperity  and  that  must  continue. 

The  real  task  facing  Mr.  Davis'  govern- 
ment, and  he  might  as  well  get  down  to  it, 
is  that  of  redistributing  the  necessary  edu- 
cation tax  burden  over  a  whole  population 
instead  of  leaving  so  much  of  its  crushing 
weight  to  the  home  owner. 

And  to  this  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  this  spiralling  burden,  this  over-increas- 
ing burden,  this  onerous  burden,  this  impos- 
sible burden  that  this  government  is  placing 
on  the  home  owner  must  say  "Amen". 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  go  on  from 
there.  We  must  consider  in  all  the  verbiage 
that  the  Minister  has  hurled  at  us  since  these 
estimates  have  commenced,  he  has  given  no 
single  ray  of  light  whatsoever  to  the  over- 
burdened home-owning  taxpayer  that  relief 
is  coming.  In  fact,  he  says,  the  pain  is 
imaginary.  It  is  illusionary.  It  will  go 
away,  it  really  does  not  exist.  Well,  let 
us  give  some  more  examples.  The  Minister 
is  pretty  hard  to  convince,  because  he  thinks 
that  he  can  talk  his  way  around  these  facts. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  way  to  talk  either  he  or 
his  government  around  these  facts. 


For  instance  this.  A  property  on  Dover- 
court  Road,  occupied  by  a  senior  citizen 
who  has  been  there  for  at  least  50  years; 
he  is  now  84  years  of  age;  taxes  on  his 
property  for  educational  purposes  alone  last 
year  were  in  excess  of  $200  and  this 
amounted  to  43  per  cent  of  his  tax  bill. 

Property  on  Rusholme  Road,  again  in 
Toronto,  owned  by  a  lady  67  years  of  age 
whose  only  income  is  that  which  she  can 
get  from  renting  part  of  the  premises;  the 
tax  in  1955  was  $494.86  and  in  1966  the 
taxes  were  almost  doubled— $900.24— with 
the  building  in  need  of  repairs  and  alter- 
ations. The  rent  she  was  charging  has  not 
increased  even  15  per  cent. 

A  property  on  Spencer  Avenue,  taxes  in 
1950  were  $263.74  while  in  1962  the  edu- 
cational portion  alone  was  $247.69.  By  1966, 
the  educational  portion  had  increased  to 
$306.90  and  the  total  tax  in  1966  was 
$663.59. 

In  a  document  prepared  by  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  for  the  city  of  Toronto  for 
its  board  of  control,  dated  January  of  this 
year,  we  find  the  following  statement: 

The  ever-mounting  burden  of  taxation 
supposed  to  meet  net  costs  to  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  service  they  can  provide 
can  be  demonstrated  in  any  number  of 
ways.  However,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
means  available  for  showing  the  weight 
of  the  load  on  the  individual  ratepayer 
expressed  in  terms  of  total  income  and 
obligations  of  each,  yet  this  is  the  very 
root  of  the  matter. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  at  sub- 
stantial length  to  repeat  example  after  ex- 
ample of  exactly  what  is  happening  in  this 
regard.  And  what  do  we  get  from  the  Minis- 
ter? We  get  all  of  these  grandiose  statements 
saying,  really  it  looks  as  though  you  are  suf- 
fering but  you  are  not  if  you  would  only  look 
at  it.  The  pain  is  illusionary.  Really,  you  are 
not  suffering  at  all,  if  you  think  it  over.  In 
fact,  you  should  be  delighted  to  pay  this  un- 
fair burden. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  have 
expected  that  by  the  time  the  Minister  was 
ready  to  present  these  estimates  he  would 
have  come  forward  with  some  sort  of  a  solu- 
tion for  the  fair  distribution  of  educational 
costs,  and  not  for  the  unreasonable  method 
that  is  now  used  in  putting  that  very  sub- 
stantial burden  on  people  who  in  so  many 
instances  cannot  afford  it.  And  what  answers 
do   we   get  from  the   Minister,   sir,   and  his 
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colleagues?    Well,    we    get    the    Minister    of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  who  says: 

"If  you  are  over  65,  we  will  give  you 
what— $150  a  year.  We  are  going  to  give  you 
$150  a  year,  but  we  will  take  it  back  in  a 
lien  so  you  will  not  have  to  pay  for  it.  We 
will  take  it  back  on  a  lien  and  your  heirs 
will  have  to  pay." 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  What 
taxes  would  the  Liberals  increase? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  Whip  from  London 
South  would  just  stop  his  yattering,  he  can 
get  into  this  debate  later. 

Mr.  White:  What  taxes  would  you  increase 
if  the  Liberals  came  into  power? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  com- 
mend to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
and  I  will  read  it  to  him  in  full  a  little  later, 
the  words  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  Mr. 
Goodfellow,  who  was  in  that  department  and 
who  in  1951  repealed  the  last  lien  that  you 
put  on  the  properties  of  aged  people  when 
you  gave  them  an  old  age  pension.  This  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  doing  anything  concrete, 
surrounds  itself  with  an  abundance  of  words, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr.  White:  We  want  to  know  what  taxes 
the  Liberals  are  going  to  increase. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  you  not 
keep  that  noisy  fellow  from  London  South 
quiet? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  members 
to  refrain  from  interjections. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  if  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  could  address  himself  to  build- 
ing courthouses  instead  of— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  avoid  personalities. 

Mr,  White:  Would  the  member  know  what 
taxes  the  Liberals  are  going  to  increase? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  his  noise  really 
is  full  of  the  same  sound  and  fury  and  signi- 
fies again  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  refrain  from  per- 
sonalities and  carry  on? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  could  not  agree  more,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  if  you  would  protect  me  against 
these  interjections  I  would  be  most  delighted. 
I  do  need  that  protection. 


As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
answer  do  we  get  from  the  government?  We 
get  this  regressive  bill  that  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  introduced,  a  principle  that 
the  government  abandoned  17  years  ago,  and 
they  announce  this  as  a  great  reform.  Or  if 
we  do  not  have  that,  then  we  get  the  self- 
laudatory  statement,  "Well,  we  appointed  a 
committee  and  I  think  it  is  headed  by  a 
fellow  named  Smith.  Lancelot  was  his  first 
name,  and  he  started  to  work  in  1964  and 
soon,  not  this  month,  but  soon,  maybe  June, 
maybe  July,  maybe  some  day  soon,  he  is 
going  to  publish  a  report  and  this  is  going  to 
solve  all  the  problems.  So  don't  worry;  you 
think  you  have  pain  now  but  it  is  an  illusory 
pain,  we  are  not  taxing  you  too  much."  And 
here  are  some  figures.  The  Minister  talks 
through  100-odd  pages  and  he  attempts  to 
convince  everybody  tliat  the  pain  is  illusory. 
It  is  not  illusory,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  illu- 
sory to  those  people  who  have  to  pay  these 
educational  taxes,  an  unfair  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  White:  Are  you  going  to  increase  the 

sales  tax? 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  turn  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  my  own  municipality- 
Mr.  White:  Or  the  gasohne  tax  or  what? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not 
keep  that  member  quiet?  He  is  awfully  noisy. 
You  do  not  allow  me  to  indulge  in  personali- 
ties but  there  he  is  making  it  most  diflBcult 
for  me  to  talk. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  can  feel  it  coming  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  just  going  to  have  to  put 
him  in  his  place  in  the  proper  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, unless  you  can  keep  him  quiet.  And  I 
do  not  want  to  do  that.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  get  back  to  the  point  I  was  raising. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  the  member  for 
Downview  will  exercise  his  regular  patience. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  will  try  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  try.    But  it  most  difficult. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  come  now  to  a  problem 
that  is  basic  in  my  own  municipality.  Muni- 
cipal taxes  in  the  borough  of  North  York 
increased  this  year  by  about  15  per  cent.  The 
substantial  portion  of  it,  the  greatest  portion 
of  that  was  an  increase  in  education  tax.  And 
what  in  fact  has  this  produced?  This  has  pro- 
duced a  plethora  of  portable  school  rooms.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  noticed,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  but  two  weeks  ago  one  of  those  portable 
schools  burnt  down  in  10  minutes,  in  10 
minutes  that  portable  schoolroom  burnt  down 
completely.  It  was  gutted.  It  was  most  for- 
tunate, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  teachers  in 
charge  were  able  to  remove  from  that  school- 
room all  of  the  youngsters  and  there  was  no 
injury. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  second  schoolroom 
caught  fire  and  was  burnt.  There  were  no 
children  in  it  at  the  time.  But  we  have, 
I  do  not  know  how  many  portable  school- 
rooms; 1,059  is  the  figure  I  see  here,  in  Metro, 
1,059  portable  schoolrooms. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God  that 
we  have  not  suffered  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
a  very  serious  tragedy,  taking  the  lives  of  a 
number  of  our  school  children  because  they 
are  forced  under  this  government  to  have 
something  less  than  reasonably  safe  accom- 
modation for  the  pupils  who  attend  school. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  What  would 
you  do? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  would  arrange  for  the 
financing  of  education,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
way  that  it  would  be  reasonably  done  and  it 
would  look  after  the  problems  that  exist.  That 
is  not  what  this  government  is  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  suggested  one  way 
and  you  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great 
difficulty  with  these  fellows,  one  after  the 
other. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    sug- 
gested a  very  reasonable  way  this  evening,  by 
greater  federal  contribution- 
Mr.   Singer:    Here  goes  the  Minister  now, 
he  will  get  a  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  the  members  would 
like  to  hear  the  member  for  Downsview. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  we  would  indeed. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply,  the 
Minister  has  had  all  sorts  of  opportunities 
during  these  estimates  and  in  his  speech— 
which  by  his  own  admission  took  just  under 
two  hours,  it  ran  well  over  100  pages— in  all 
of  the  additional  remarks  he  has  made,  to  set 
this  situation  right.  Now,  what  hope,  what 
promise  is  this  Minister  giving  op  behalf  of 
the  government  for  some  improvement  in  the 
situation? 


First,  he  is  not  giving  any  tax  relief  to  the 
overburdened  homeowners;  and,  secondly, 
there  is  not  enough  money  being  made  avail- 
able to  municipalities  such  as  the  borough  of 
North  York,  to  properly  house  the  youngsters 
who  have  to  go  to  school.  Surely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hour  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  sort  of  nonsense  that  we  get  from  the 
Minister  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  when  this  government  must  an- 
nounce some  reasonable  way  of  financing 
education  and  financing  it  properly  so  that 
our  youngsters  are  not  forced  to  put  up  with 
second-rate  and  dangerous  accommodation 
when  they  are  absorbing  the  type  of  education 
that  we  in  Ontario  hope  to  give  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  a  very  cour- 
ageous statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  per- 
haps the  Minister  might  want  to  comment  on 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  perhaps  he  will  say  something 
a  little  bit  later.  But  there  are  two  points  that 
have  concerned  me  about  the  government's 
position  in  this  issue. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  information 
that  was  sent  out  to  us  indicating  the  percen- 
tage of  grants  in  the  various  electoral  districts 
across  the  province.  There  has  been  great  use 
made  of  this  by  a  number  of  government 
speakers  and  naturally  we  in  the  Opposition, 
as  we  bring  our  view  of  this  issue  to  the 
people  across  the  province— what  is  the 
trouble? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  you  were  giving  me  that 
look,  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  going  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  not  ultra-sensitive. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  no. 

But  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  Minister  and  his  advisors  prepare 
this  information  for  public  consumption,  they 
always  state  the  1966  grant  and  when  this  is 
calculated  in  terms  of  a  percentage,  it  is 
always  based  on  the  cost  of  operation  in  the 
preceding  year.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  the 
formula  is  based  on  the  cost  of  operating  in 
the  preceding  year  but  the  grant  itself  must 
go  towards  paying  the  expense  in  the  current 
year  and  the  money  that  is  raised  at  the  local 
level  must  be  on  a  tax  rate  that  will  make  up 
the  difference  between  what  the  grant  is  and 
what  the  local  requirements  are. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  percentages  in 
the  information  that  the  Minister  has  given 
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to  us  and  has  given  publicly  on  many  occa- 
sions are  considerably  hij^h.  I  wish  that  he 
would  have  some  of  the  time  of  his  calculat- 
ing machines  put  to  work  on  giving  us  the 
true  percentage,  just  what  share  the  province 
is  paying,  because  the  average  is  something 
between  46  and  48  per  cent  on  his  own  calcu- 
lation, and  I  think  if  it  were  calculated  fairly 
it  would  be  somewhat  less  than  this. 

Now  the  second  point  I  want  to  make,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  not  of  any  great  importance, 
but  twice  in  the  current  session  the  Minister 
has  made  announcements  that  indicate  that 
the  grant  formula  is  going  to  be  amended  for 
tiic  benefit  of  those  municipalities  who  require 
additional  assistance.  In  the  first  instance,  those 
—I  believe  he  extended  the  formula  so  that  a 
larger  share  of  capital  costs  would  be  extend- 
ed and  there  was  some  other  amendment  to 
the  formula.  I  well  remember  the  headline 
in  one  of  the  local  newspapers:  Davis  Finds 
Extra  $6  Million.  Pretty  impressive  in  the 
one  stage,  and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  federal-provincial  relationships  and 
agreements  that  we  were  talking  about  in  the 
last  vote,  the  Minister  announced  quite  casu- 
ally a  few  days  ago  that  they  were  able  to 
negotiate  an  extra  $15  million  from  federal 
sources. 

There  was  no  particular  announcement 
made  of  this  and  as  carefully  as  I  have  read 
the  press,  I  have  not  seen  that  anyone  in  the 
press  was  particularly  interested  in  this  either. 
So  I  figure  it  is  essential  that  the  facts  in  this 
case  be  put  before  the  public.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  the  under  the  leadership 
of  the  government  at  the  present  time,  this  is 
going  to  be  an  important  issue  when  the  elec- 
tion eventually  come  around.  Whether  it  is  in 
the  fall,  the  spring  or  a  year  from  this  fall,  this 
government  is  entrenched  in  its  position.  It  is 
not  going  to  move  from  the  area  that  has 
been  defended,  rather  weakly  I  feel  by  the 
various  government  members,  but  surely  if 
the  people  are  going  to  make  a  decision  in 
this  matter,  the  facts  associated  with  it  should 
be  put  before  them  from  an  unimpeachable 
source,  and  I  would  say  the  statisticians  in 
the  department  come  under  that  category. 

So  I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would 
calculate  the  percentage  of  the  cost  covered 
by  grant,  on  the  basis  of  the  year  in  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  used.  If  he  is  going  to  make 
some  announcements  concerning  changes  in 
the  grant,  he  should  cover  the  full  story  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  federal  government, 
while  they  are  not  participating  to  the  extent 
that  he  and  the  leader  of  the  NDP  would 
wish,  that  they  arc  extending  by  agreement 
the  area  in  which  they  will  cover  one-half  of 


the  cost— or  at  least  the  maintenance  and 
operating  costs  of  education  in  this  province. 
I  do  not  want  to  revert  to  the  former  vote, 
but  I  feel  as  far  as  this  important  vote  516 
is  concerned,  where  we  are  asked  to  agree 
to  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $460  million, 
tliat  all  of  the  facts  be  available  in  a  manner 
in  which  the  general  public  can  understand 
them. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Mr.    Chairman,    at    the 
time   I   related  these  figures,  it  was  actually 
because  of  a  request  from  the  office  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —for  this  relevant  infor- 
mation, and  I  think  that  we  took  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  get  this  infor- 
mation. There  is  a  lot  of  calculation  involved, 
and  we  have  done  so.  I  pointed  out  when  I 
read  some  of  this  information  the  other  day 
that  the  percentage  figure  did  not  represent 
the  accurate  percentage  figure  because  it 
was  based  on  1966  grants  as  related  to  1965 
operating  costs,  and  I  said  this.  I  made  this 
very  clear,  and  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  recall  my  doing  so.  I  also 
get  the  impression  he  is  a  shade  concerned 
that  perhaps  the  percentage  is  not  com- 
pletely accurate,  a  shade  higher  than  he 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  not  really.  The  average 
comes  out  to  something  like  46  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  what  I  have  said 
all  along. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  in  fact  the  grants  com- 
pared with  the  costs  of  education  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  that,  probably  about  39 
or  40  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  because  one  does 
not  calculate  in  the  46  per  cent  all  those 
funds  expended  for  the  technical-vocational 
additions  and  composite  accommodation.  That 
is  not  included  in  the  46.2  per  cent.  So  that 
one  could  suggest  that  is  even  higher. 

Mr.   Sargent:    Federal  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  am  nearly  always 
conservative  in  the  figures  that  I  give. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Small  "c"  conservative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  not  take  any  great 
length  of  time  replying  to  the  member  for 
Downsview.  I  too  read  editorials  and  I 
have  one  here  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
which  sometimes  supports  the  position  of  the 
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Opposition   party   and    I    just   read   portions 

of  it: 

That  is  quite  an  auction  for  votes  going 
on  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  over  tax 
relief  for  home  owners  above  65  years  of 
age.  The  basic  idea  is  or  was  to  rescue 
pensioners  who  might  otherwise  be  forced 
by  fast-rising  municipal  taxes  to  sell  their 
homes.  The  Conservative  government, 
showing  unaccustomed  responsiveness  to 
need  in  an  election  year,  proposes  an 
interest-free  loan  of  $150  per  year  without 
a  means  test  until  the  owner  dies  or  sells 
his  house. 

And  the  editorial  goes  on  at  some  length, 
Mr.  Chairman,  outlining  the  validity  of  this 
measure,  which  I  understand  the  members 
opposite,  in  the  final  analysis,  supported. 
The  last  paragraph,  though,  I  think  is  really 
quite   relevant: 

Let  the  Liberals  and  New  Democrats 
figure  out  something  else  to  please  the 
heirs  if  they  consider  them  more  deserving 
of  public  generosity  than  the  many  citi- 
zens who  cannot  expect  to  inherit  any 
real  estate. 

It  supported  pretty  substantially,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislation  introduced  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Afi^airs  mentioned  earlier 
by  the  member  for  Downsview.  I  want  to 
point  out- 
Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  he  happen  to  read  on  the 
same  day  that  that  editorial  appeared— I  have 
forgotten  which  one  it  was  in  the  series— 
but  the  first  or  second  or  third  of  a  series 
that  the  same  paper  wrote  on  the  same  page 
dealing  with  the  inequities  of  the  education 
tax.    Would  he  like  to  read  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  ones  you  want 
to  read  or  the  ones  he  wants  to  read? 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  he  like  to  read  the  ones 
to  which  I  refer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
read  it.    I  read  it  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  It  was  on  the  same  page, 
I  am  sure  it  would  not  have  escaped  the 
Minister's   attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
relate  very  briefly  to  the  observations  made 
by  the  member  for  Downsview  with  respect 
to     my     introductory    remarks,     I     question 


whether  anybody  in  this  province,  and  I  can 
show  you  many  editorials  to  support  this, 
has  ever  tried  to  put  more  clearly  before  the 
public  the  great  problem  we  have  with 
respect  to  cost  in  education.  I  have  never 
at  any  time  attempted  to  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties we  face. 

What  I  was  attempting  to  do  in  my  intro- 
ductory remarks  was  to  illustrate  that  the 
total  investment  in  education,  not  just  re- 
lated to  real  property  tax,  but  the  total 
investment  in  education  being  made  by  the 
public  of  Ontario— and  I  think  it  relates 
really  to  other  jurisdictions,  in  relationship 
to  the  growth  in  the  national  product,  if  we 
want  to  use  this  term— really  has  not  been 
that  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product.  I  was  not  relating 
it  to  the  increase  in  real  property  tax.  I 
think  if  you  will  read  it  carefully  you  will 
see  that  I  am  attempting  to  illustrate  to  the 
public  that  the  total  moneys  being  spent, 
and  I  am  not  arguing  now  the  validity  of— 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  I  misquote  you  or  did  the 
editorial? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  I  am  saying  that 
you  support  what  is  in  the  editorial. 

Mr.  Singer:  Because  if  I  did,  I  apologize. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  know  you  would. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  say  this,  that  we  have 
debated  this  on  several  occasions.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  made  a  statement.  I  have  indi- 
cated my  own  views  on  this  matter,  that 
while  the  educational  cost  problem  is  signi- 
ficant, and  we  do  not  minimize  it  at  all,  the 
matter  is  of  sufficient  complexity  and  con- 
cern that  whatever  is  done  has  to  be  done 
in  the  total  context  of  some  redistribution  of 
tax  load.  I  have  said  this,  and  I  said  it  when 
perhaps  the  hon.  member  was  not  here— 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  regard  to  politics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  no  matter  what  is 
done  with  redistribution  of  tax  loads  to 
relieve  real  property  or  what  have  you,  the 
total  dollars  being  invested  in  education  will 
continue  to  increase  as  the  numbers  within 
the  system  increase  and  the  more  sophisticated 
programmes,  as  they  become  more  sophis- 
ticated, also  increase  the  cost. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Everybody  agrees  with  that 
but  the  wrong  people  are  paying  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  the  Prime  Minister,  and  I  should  not 
speak   for  him,   but    certainly  for   myself,    I 
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have  never  debated  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
distribution of  tax  load.    What  the   govern- 
ment has  said- 
Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  saying  nothing  new 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  the  government  has 
said,  and  I  say  it  here  again  tonight,  is  that 
to  isolate  one  area,  admittedly  taking  a  lot  of 
money  without  consideration  of  the  impact 
on  other  aspects  of  our  financial  problems,  I 
think  makes  very  little  sense  and  the  Prime 
Minister  has  indicated,  which  position  I  sup- 
port- 
Mr.   Sargent:    He  is  wrong  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  -that  with  the  filing  of 
the  Smith  committee  report  an  assessment  of 
this  redistribution  tax  load  can  be  finally 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  does  not  like  interjections. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  depends  where  they  come 
from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tliis  is  really  the  intelligent  way  to  ap- 
proach it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  Min- 
ister advise  under  this  vote  on  the  assistance 
to  retarded  children,  the  payment  of  the  cost 
of  education  of  retarded  children  of  $3 
million?  I  realize  this  is  very  trying  for  the 
Minister,  but  this  is  important  to  me  in  my 
area.  You  are  giving  $3.6  million  to  the 
education  of  retarded  children,  but  you  are 
only  giving  $300,000  for  capital  costs  of  build- 
ings. Would  you  define  the  thinking  in  both 
areas,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted the  member  is  interested  in  this  aspect. 
The  pohcy  is  relatively  simple.  We  pay  80 
per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  of  the  schools 
administered  by  the  retarded  children's 
authority.  The  authority  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  day-to-day  programme  of  the  educa- 
tion of  these  young  people  within  the  school. 

We  pay  to  the  retarded  children's  associa- 
tions, the  associations  who  are  the  owners  of 
the  facilities,  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  cost. 
The  association,  being  shall  we  say,  legal 
entities  within  their  own  communities,  are 
voluntary  in  nature  and  in  many  instances  use 
these  facilities  for  purposes  other  than  just 
the  regular  school  programme,  perhaps  adult 
workshops  or  what  have  you. 


So  that  is  the  policy,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  really  mentioned 
something  in  his  remarks  about  the  50  per 
cent,  perhaps  referring  only  to  capital,  be- 
cause the  province  pays  80  per  cent  of  the 
operating  costs  for  the  actual  programmes  run 
by  the  retarded  children's  authority  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  capital  cost  to  the  local  as- 
sociation that  develops  the  physical  facility. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  programme  this  year 
then  is  $300,000.  You  are  going  to  do 
$600,000  worth  of  building  for  the  retarded 
children  this  year;  you  doubled  your  figure 
of  $300,000  for  the  programme  for  Ontario. 
Then  the  retarded  children's  association  is  not 
operated  under  the  board  of  education 
locally?  It  is  a  separate  association  deahng 
directly  with  the  board  of  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  they  deal  directly  for 
operating  costs  with  the  department  and  with 
the  municipahties;  for  80  per  cent  they  deal 
with  the  department,  for  20  per  cent  they 
deal  with  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  question 
along  that  line.  Do  these  associations  have 
access  to  the  Ontario  educational  capital  aid 
assistance— I  mean,  where  a  school  board  can 
get  money  from  the  capital  aid  corporation 
at  a  fixed  rate?  Surely  this  should  be  extended 
to  the  association  for  retarded  children  as 
well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
really  the  bulk  of  them  are  financed  through 
the  municipalities  but  I  beheve  they  do 
qualify  under  the  fund.  I  can  check  this  out. 
In  fact,  I  am  sure  they  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  reason  I  ask  it  is,  I  got  one 
of  the  many  resolutions  from  municipalities 
that  suggested  this  should  be  extended. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfoho):   We  passed  a  bill  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted 
to  know.  I  am  not  clear  on  the  $1,290,000 
recreation— what  is  this  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  These  are  the  grants  to  the 
municipalities  to  assist  with  their  recreational 
programmes. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (York view):  I  can  hardly  let 
this  vote  go  by  without  uttering  another  word 
of  protest  in  respect  to  the  pubUc  libraries 
grants  of  $6,600,000.  I  know  this  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  last  year  and  again 
over  the  year  before,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
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are  facing  a  library  situation  where  half  our 
municipalities  have  no  libraries  at  all.  Many 
of  them,  according  to  reports  we  have  had 
over  the  past  few  years,  are  inadequate  as  far 
as  books  are  concerned  and  as  far  as  general 
facilities  are  concerned.  They  are  inadequate 
as  far  as  staff  is  concerned.  Our  staff  training 
programme,  as  was  mentioned  this  afternoon, 
is  away  behind  schedule.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  Minister  ought  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  amount  is  completely  inadequate 
for  servicing  our  libraries  in  Ontario  in  this 
day  and  age. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has  any  word  to 
say  about  his  plans  for  escalating  this  kind  of 
grant  over  the  next  few  years  to  catch  up  with 
the  neglect  of  the  past  years.  Perhaps  the 
Minister  could  give  us  some  advice  in  this 
regard  and  we  might  be  happier  about  this 
kind  of  a  grant  for  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  per- 
haps the  hon.  member  does  not  feel  that  an 
increase  from  $5  million  to  $6.6  million  is 
that  significant,  I  think  going  back  to  1964 
when  the  grant  was  $2.8  million,  in  1965  it 
was  $3.2  million,  in  1966  $5  million  and  1967, 
$6.6  million,  then  $1.6  million  is  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial increase  in  grants.  And  while  I  would 
acknowledge  that  like  many  other  areas  of 
government,  more  money  can  legitimately  be 
invested,  I  would  suggest  this  indicates  pretty 
clearly  the  desire  of  the  department  to 
improve  the  library  facilities  across  the  prov- 
ince. I  could  go  so  far  as  to  read  some  aspects 
of  the  library  developments. 

The  member  opposite  quoted  some  material 
from  The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1966,  high- 
rights  from  the  Ontario  Library  Review;  there 
are  some  other  interesting  quotations  that  the 
hon.  member  might  like  to  read  on  some  occa- 
sion. I  will  not  burden  the  House  with  them 
here. 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  read  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Minister  is  referring  to  some  written 
by  employees  of  the  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  Just  one,  Francis  R. 
St.  John,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  something  to 
say;  and  Helen  S.  Edwards,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  library  trustees  association,  and 
one  or  two  others. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  should  read  "This  Maga- 
zine Is  About  Schools"  and  see  what  they 
have  to  say  about  libraries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  beg  the 
Minister's  indulgence.  It  has  been  a  fairly 
charitable  evening  and  some  of  us  in  this 
party  are  feehng  a  little  cocky  this  evening. 


Since  the  gateway  to  the  north  has  opened 
yet  again  and  we  are  going  to  indulge  our- 
selves slightly,  I  would  like  to  pick  from  the 
theme  where  we  ended  a  few  days  ago  about 
the  quality  of  education  in  Ontario.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  so  that  I  will  not  seem  to 
transgress  upon  your  authority,  may  I  say, 
sir,  that  several  days  ago  I  think  in  your 
absence  I  asked  the  Minister  where  it  would 
be  proper  to  discuss  things  like  the  state  of 
our  high  schools,  dropouts,  and  so  on.  We 
agreed  on  vote  516,  the  legislative  grants  to 
high  schools,  so  I  purposely  withheld  my  re- 
marks to  this  point. 

I  wanted  to  explore  the  theme  of  quality 
of  education  just  a  little  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, now  that  I  have  been  rebuked  both  by 
the  Minister  and  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  than 
which  there  is  no  better  bedfellow  combina- 
tion. I  wanted  to  do  it  in  this  sense,  I  wanted 
to  suggest  that  my  basic  premise  is  that  what 
is  learned  in  high  school— if  I  can  put  this  to 
the  Minister— depends  far  less  on  what  is 
taught  than  what  is  actually  experienced  in 
the  place. 

The  quality  of  teaching  by  individual  teach- 
ers, I  would  say,  varies  dramatically  from 
school  to  school,  but  the  kind  of  status  which 
the  school  assigns  to  the  students  affects  their 
future  development  far  more  profoundly  than 
the  content  of  formal  instruction.  That  is  the 
essential  point  that  we  were  endeavouring  to 
make  the  other  day  and  that  surely  is  the 
crux.  And  we  are  not  dealing  with  bewildered, 
unsophisticated  children  in  this  instance,  we 
are  dealing  with  mature  and  perceptive 
adolescents  who  more  and  more,  I  want  to 
suggest  to  the  Minister,  rebel  against  an  en- 
vironment which  can  only  be  described  as 
oppressive  regardless  of  the  adulatory  terms 
that  he  ascribes  to  his  system— forgive  the  use 
of  the  word  "system". 

The  point  is  very  simple.  We  have  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  education  in  Ontario.  I  do 
not  really  argue  with  the  premise,  but  it  is 
surely  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of 
that  compulsion.  My  contention  is  that  at  the 
high  school  level  compulsory  education  fre- 
quently acts  as  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
youth.  School  is  where  they  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  sanctions,  restrictions  and  what  it 
means  to  be  a  minor,  and  when  they  leave 
they  have  acquired  a  naturalization  paper  for 
the  work  force  which  adds  very  little  at  all 
to  any  sense  of  self-worth. 

This  kind  of  pattern,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
other  people  have  put  in  rather  more  strident 
terms  than  I  am  putting  it  now,  using  prejora- 
tive  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  accept- 
able to  the  Minister,  this  kind  of  pattern  is 
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nearly  everywhere  prevalent  or  at  least  evi- 
dent regardless  of  the  exception.  I  would 
like  the  Minister  to  join  with  me  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  House  on  thinking  on 
it  for  a  moment,  and  I  fully  admit  to  the  ex- 
ceptions, but  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
overall  pattern  for  a  moment. 

There  is  really  no  physical  freedom  to 
speak  of  in  most  high  schools.  Patrol  duty  is 
assumed  by  the  teachers,  and  corridor  passes 
are  widely  in  use  still  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Students  cannot  really  go  about 
their  business  so  to  speak,  privacy  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Where,  I  ask,  is  privacy  allowed 
for  the  students  other  than  the  euphemism  of 
a  study  period,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
allowed?  After  all,  these  are  young  adults. 

There  is  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  almost 
neurotic  fixation  about  the  exactitude  of  tim- 
ing and  precision  of  movement  which  is  more 
pertinent  for  toy  soldiers  on  reserve  call  than 
for  adolescents.  School  is  not  a  military  bar- 
racks as  some  high  schools  would  depict  it, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  the  instructions  issued 
last  year  to  Bayview  junior  high  school  in 
Toronto.  I  would  like  to  put  those  instruc- 
tions on  the  record,  the  members  might  be 
interested: 

All  classes  should  begin  lining  up  one 
minute  before  the  bell.  Wherever  possible, 
girls  will  line  up  first  in  double  file.  And 
then  the  boys  should  line  up  in  double  file 
behind  the  girls.  Since  the  class  has  begun 
lining  up  one  minute  before  the  bell,  all 
classes  should  be  ready  for  dismissal  at  the 
bell.  Classes  in  rooms  101,  102,  201  and 
202  and  portables  will  be  dismissed  one 
minute  early.  Classes  should  move  into  the 
halls  in  double  file,  keeping  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  lockers  on  their  right.  Ranks 
front  to  back  must  remain  close  together 
so  tliat  individual  classes  do  not  become 
separated.  Students  should  remember  that 
noise,  visiting  en  route,  going  to  wash- 
rooms, drinking  fountains  and  lockers  shall 
not  be  permitted. 

There  are  some  of  those  prohibitions  which 
can  lead  to  serious  extremity,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Minister. 

Shortly  after  these  instructions  were  given, 
I  noticed  in  the  Globe  and  Mail— I  do  not 
suppose  it  was  many  days  ago— an  article  by 
Barry  Zwicker  outlining  the  impasse  created 
by  the  inadequacy  of  grants  from  this  govern- 
ment to  the  schools,  and  the  fact  that  loronto 
was  developing  a  shanty  town  of  portables. 
I  think  that  was  the  friendly  phrase  ascribed 
to  it. 


I  was  rather  interested  in  the  classic 
observation  about  the  implication  of  these 
portables  given  by  Western's  vice-principal 
designate  William  Eckersley,  who  had  a 
divided  view.  To  Mr.  Eckersley,  the  chief 
problem  with  portables  is  time.  He  has  2,800 
students  on  35-minute  periods: 

The  normal  time  for  a  class  change  is 
three  minutes.  If  a  student  is  going  to  a 
portable,  the  teacher  has  to  allow  five 
minutes,  depending. 

To  combat  the  time  loss  and  disruption 
caused  by  the  late  comers,  Western  tries  to 
time-table  students  to  go  from  portable  to 
portable  rather  than  from  school  to  portable 
and  back  to  the  school,  the  greatest  time 
waster.  The  fact  that  Western  has  so  many 
portables  has  certain  advantages- 
Mr.  Eckersley  said. 

Time-tabling  from  portable  to  portable  is 
made  easier.  The  feeling  of  isolation  is 
reduced  and  the  novelty  value  of  a  portable 
is  removed.  You  have  aisles  between  the 
portables  as  in  the  main  building,  and  you 
have  the  teachers  standing  on  their  little 
porches. 

Such  is  the  inspired  view  of  timing  and 
movement  in  high  schools.  And  one  would 
note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  happens  in 
this  situation  perforce  is  that  teachers  become 
experts  in  the  control  of  large  groups,  and  the 
conveying  of  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  their  activity.  It  is  the  atti- 
tudes which  surround  the  school,  it  is  the 
environment  which  is  so  fundamental. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  give  further  examples 
so  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  about 
the  strictures  to  which  these  students  suc- 
cumb. Cafeteria  discipline,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
equally  rigid  and  absurd.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  happens  at  Birchmount  collegiate  insti- 
tute in  Scarborough,  the  borough  you  and  I 
share,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  that  school,  the  cafeteria  doors  are 
locked  while  students  are  eating  lunch.  These 
are  adolescents  verging  on  adulthood.  The 
principal,  James  Hamilton,  says  the  idea  is 
not  to  keep  students  in  the  cafeteria,  but  to 
hurry  along  those  students  who  would  dawdle 
in  the  hall.  He  says  students  could  get  out  of 
the  cafeteria  if  they  had  to.  "There  are  crash 
bars  on  the  doors." 

Then  a  young  grade  13  student,  from  North 
Albion  collegiate  institute  in  Rexdale  makes 
this  observation: 

In  our  cafeteria  only  the  teachers  can 
drink  coffee  or  tea:  we  must  drink  milk. 
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One  assumes  that  this  is  a  17-  or  18-year-old 
lass.   The  same  girl  then  goes  on  to  say: 

If  they  catch  us  smoking  within  sight  of 
the  school  they  kick  us  out.  This  morning 
the  loudspeaker  in  our  room  did  not  work 
and  when  it  was  time  for  the  Queen  we 
all  had  to  stand  at  attention  for  ten  min- 
utes while  they  got  it  fixed. 

It  is  a  godsend  the  Queen  is  such  a  short 
melody,  Mr.  Chairman.    She  continues: 

The  principal  told  us  over  the  PA  sys- 
tem that  when  we  are  walking  through  the 
hall  we  are  supposed  to  make  turn  signals 
before  going  into  classrooms.  He  said  it 
was  just  like  driving  a  car. 

I  assume  that  this,  too,  is  a  further  reflection 
on  the  quality  of  education  in  the  secondary 
school  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  on  to  point  out 
that  smoking  is  largely  "verboten"  on  school 
premises,  or  within  sight  of  school  premises. 
Washrooms    are    particularly    suspect,    surely 
one  of  the  grossest  indignities  in  the  second- 
ary school  apparatus.    I  can  remember— and 
I   have   spoken   to   many   adolescents   subse- 
quent to  my  days  in  school,  which  are  rela- 
tively recent,  who   do   not   appreciate  being 
subject  to  the  gross  indignity  of  teachers  peer- 
ing over  cubicle  doors  to  ascertain  smoking 
even  in  the  washroom  environment.    But  that, 
too,   has   become   characteristic    to    much    of 
the  high   school  system.     One   is   inclined  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  wonder  Richard 
Needham  was  moved  to  write  in  tlie  Globe 
and  Mail— and  Richard  Needham,  I  suppose, 
is  one  of  those  columnists  who  will  one  day 
be  elevated  to  The  Department  of  Education 
to   become   a   thinker,    in    the   words    of   the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  will  become  a 
thinker— Richard  Needham  said,  and  I  quote: 
I  have  been  in  a  dozen  or  so  of  Ontario 
high  schools  during  these  last  few  weeks. 
They  are  ghastly  places,   a  cross  between 
a  factory  and  a  jail,  bearing  little  relation- 
ship that  I  can  see  to  real  learning.    All 
sorts    of    horrible    bells    keep    ringing    and 
disembodied  voices— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  resent  that  implica- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not 
mean  to  denigrate  The  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions.  This  may  cast  unfair 
aspersions  on  the  quality  of  some  of  your 
jails: 

All  sorts  of  horrible  bells  keep  ringing 

and  disembodied  voices  keep  booming  out 


instructions  to  wardens  and  inmates  over 
the  loud  speaker  system.  There  is  no  sense 
of  leisure  or  of  liberty.  It  is  rush,  rush, 
rush,  do  this,  do  that,  do  the  other  thing— 

And  Mr.  Needham  irrepressibly  adds: 

—and  especially  pass  the  examination,  pass 
the  examination,  pass  the  examination. 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  education? 

He  ends  up  by  observing. 

I  take  it  that  is  another  explicit  definition 
of  what  the  Minister  means  by  quality. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not 
even  within  their  own  student  undertakings 
are  adolescents  allowed  full  autonomy  and 
flexibility.  For  instance,  the  student  news- 
paper. Recently  there  was  an  open  letter  to 
the  students  of  Alderwood  collegiate,  which 
read  as  follows,  and  once  again  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  House: 

We  then  undersigned  have  resigned  from 
the  Alder  Echo  and  we  wish  to  tell  the 
whole  school  why.  At  the  Alder  Echo 
meeting  we  said  that  we  could  get  an 
interview  with  a  civil  rights  worker  from 
Alabama  and  we  were  told  that  articles  on 
controversial  issues  would  not  be  allowed. 
Since  then  the  administration  has  gone  on 
and  told  the  Alder  Echo  to  limit  itself  to 
articles  not  political  or  religious,  not  con- 
troversial or  topical,  not  serious  or  signifi- 
cant, not  dangerous  to  the  common  happy 
lives  that  students  are  taught  to  lead.  The 
Alder  Echo  must  be  a  trivial  sheet  of  dead 
issues.  We  can  talk  about  coloured  stock- 
ings but  not  about  coloured  people. 

And  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  North  Toronto 
paper,  v/hich  I  have,  called  The  Contempor- 
ary, Mr.  Chairman,  and  put  out  by  the 
students  of  that  high  school,  there  was  an 
interesting  article  written  called,  "The  Cor- 
ruption of  the  United  Appeal",  the  last  sen- 
tence of  which  read: 

If  the  motive  of  charity  does  not  grow 
through  this  haze  of  hypocrisy  and  compe- 
tition the  United  Appeal  is  merely  a 
meaningless   waste   of  time. 

For  this  incredible  piece  of  radical  dissent, 
serious  restraints  were  placed  upon  certain 
of  the  students  and  the  student  newspaper. 
And  it  is  no  wonder,  again  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  no  wonder  that  students  have  to 
petition  local  school  boards  for  so  simple 
and  elementary  a  right  as  the  formation  of 
political  clubs.  Again,  as  an  example  of  the 
lack  of  democracy  in  the  schools  and  the 
anti-democratic  nature  of  the  high  school 
environment  which  is  so  prevalent  in  much 
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of  Ontario,  there  was  another  article  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  not  so  many  months  ago, 
on  the  students  in  rebeUion,  those  who  are 
dropping  out,  and  at  one  point  one  of  the 
students  said,  and  it  is  worth  putting  on 
the   record: 

The  system  makes  a  pretence  of  democ- 
racy but  the  student  council  is  just  a 
fakery.  It  sets  up  dances  and  buys  flowers 
for  the  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  students  have  no  say  in  running  the 
school.  This  really  bugs  me.  For  five 
years  the  student  is  in  school  the  biggest 
part  of  his  life  and  he  never  has  one  little 
bit  of  say.  You  cannot  even  vote,  just 
nothing. 

Well,  it  bugs  me  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  revert  to  the  colloquial  and  say  to  the 
Minister  that  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses, 
one  of  the  greatest  failures  of  the  high 
school  system  in  Ontario  is  the  absence  of 
democratic  student  control  of  the  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  what  the 
NDP  does  to  their  young  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Much  of  the  school  from  the 
aspect  of  discipline  and  order,  and  indeed 
in  discussion  of  courses  and  the  kinds  of 
things  which  adolescents  do  in  school,  should 
be  a  participatory  democracy  with  the  stu- 
dents involving  the  teachers. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio):  Just  like  your  party! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  do  you  not  carry 
that  out  in  your  own  party? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  I  am  very  glad- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  is  worried  about 
Trotsky  being  preserved  in  this  protest.  Well 
he  has  an  affinity  for  Trotsky  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  worry  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  are  just  as  good 
as  Leninists  and  Maxists. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  is  that  this  is  a  serious  proposition, 
because  there  is  no  question  that  the  drop- 
out population— and  I  will  come  to  that  in 
just  a  moment— in  many  respects,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  reflection  of  the  oppressiveness  and 
the  restrictions  which  students  feel  in  the 
high   school  environment. 

The  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  all  this,  if  I 
can  use  that  phrase,  is  surely  the  perpetual 


furore  over  appearance  and  habits  of  dress- 
hair  cuts  and  mini  skirts  and  boots  that  were 
made  for  walking  or  whatever  else  one  calls 
them.  The  presumptuous  babble  of  so-called 
educators  becomes  sillier  and  more  restric- 
tive every  day  and  that  too  is  increasingly 
common.  I  just  picked  a  few  quotes  from 
the  last  year,  from  the  eminent  journals,  the 
Telegram  and  the  Star  and  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  but  I  want  to  read  you  the  headline  and 
the  content.  I  appreciate  that  some  of  the 
members  whose  hair  is  shorn  with  immaculate 
precision  do  not  regard  this  as  very  import- 
ant, Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  put  it  to 
the  House  anyway: 

Pupils  Go  Hairy  over   Shaggy   Ban   on 
Beatle  Mops 

Martha  Cover,  14,  was  expelled  for  a 
day  after  she  made  remarks  in  a  CFTO- 
TV  interview  concerning  one  of  the 
teachers.  She  said  a  teacher  had  no  con- 
cern for  the  students'  individuality  and 
this  followed  the  suspension  of  six  Rich- 
mond Hill  high  school  students  for  their 
part  in  a  Beatle  haircut  controversy. 

Another  headline: 

Etobicoke  Long  Hajr  Barred  from 
School 

Quote  from  the  principal: 

We  like  our  students  to  be  properly 
groomed  for  school.  We  like  them  to  be 
dressed  as  if  they  were  going  to  business. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  get  the 
"hear,  hears".  Another  headhne:  School 
Switch  Over  Mini-Skirts.  A  quote  from  the 
young  girl  involved: 

Then  on  Friday  I  was  called  to  the  prin- 
cipal's office  and  he  told  me  my  skirt  was 
too  short  and  my  suede  go-go  boots  would 
get  smelly. 

One  is  pleased  at  the  principal's  compelling 
interest  in  suede  go-go  boots. 
Another  headline: 

Cut  Classes  in  Kingston,  Students 
Protest  Anti-Beatle  Hair  Rule 

Principal  Jack  Murray  said  the  hair 
looked  dirty  and  untidy  and  set  one  half- 
inch  above  the  eyebrow  as  the  maximum 
length. 

I  suppose  this  too  is  a  qualitative  measure  of 
the  school  system. 

I  was  more  than  a  little  saddened  by  a 
recent  observation  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
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letters  columns  in  the  Toronto  Star.    I  will 

put  it  on  the  record  too: 

Pupils  who  succeed  best  in  school  are 
those  who  best  follow  a  teacher's  instruc- 
tions and  conform  to  their  school's  re- 
quirements concerning  proper  dress  and 
behaviour. 

Incidentally,  this  is  not  tongue  in  cheek,  this 
is  a  straight  quote,  this  man  is  serious,  Mr. 
Chairman: 

Even  teachers  in  order  to  be  successful 
must  conform  to  some  inspector's  stereo- 
typed criteria. 

An  interesting  observation: 

As  a  teacher  I  feel  our  rebellious  youth 
should  bear  in  mind  that  conformity  is 
usually  the  price  of  success  and  that  reputa- 
tions are  injured  rather  than  enhanced  by 
flouting  social  convention. 

There  is  a  matter  for  those  to  whom  dissent 
is  of  some  major  interest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  short,  if  tliese  are  not  the  mentalities  of 
educators,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you;  they 
are  petty  shopkeepers'  mentalities  which  we 
in  this  party  utterly  reject.  But  they  are 
widely  available  in  the  system  and  such  in- 
credible trivia  dominate  the  system.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  metropolitan  board  of  education  in  To- 
ronto, Mr.  Barry  Lowes.  He  said  that  while 
society  praises  democracy,  the  high  schools 
are  run  like  totalitarian  states.  For  all  those 
on  the  Tory  side  I  want  to  put  that  quote 
once  again  from  Barry  Lowes: 

While  society  praises  democracy,  the  high 
schools  are  run  like  totalitarian  states. 
Students  have  very  few  rights  in  our 
schools  so  the  student  figures  out  how  to 
grab  power.  He  may  appear  docile  but  he 
resents  the  system. 

The  Minister,  in  other  words,  is  sitting  on  a 
volcano -like  situation  which  is  about  to  erupt 
and  which  is  revolutionary  in  the  extreme.  I 
make  these  points  with  emphasis,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  while  they  are  minute  in  them- 
selves, they  are  fundamental  to  the  system. 
They  are  the  critical  impertinences  where 
youth  is  concerned.  These  are  the  factors 
which  more  than  any  other  abuse  youth, 
debase  their  self-respect,  invite  contempt  and 
disillusionment  and  ultimately  resignation. 

And  then  they  drop  out;  it  is  as  simple  as 
that,  then  they  drop  out.  They  drop  out  phys- 
ically in  wholesale  rebellion  against  the 
system,  or  they  drop  out  in  psychic  terms, 
to  use  McLuhan's  phrase,  where  their  pres- 
ence in  the  classroom  signifies  nothing  more 


than  the  victory  of  matter  over  mind.  I 
would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
only  man  who  has  made  a  serious  study  of 
the  kind  of  thing  that  goes  on  in  classrooms 
in  terms  of  the  learning  process— James  Col- 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sorry  he  is 
in  the  United  States— came  to  the  conclusion 
that  children  are  actually  in  school,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  giving  or  receiving 
knowledge,  roughly  ten  minutes  a  day.  I  will 
not  read  McLuhan,  he  is  incomprehensible, 
but  he  says  much  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  He  had  problems  of  com- 
munication. I  have  problems  of  communica- 
tion. It  really  all  depends,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
how  you  view  the  objectives  of  the  system, 
what  the  rationale  of  the  system  is. 

I  want  to  put  the  Minister's  rationale  as 
simply  as  I  can.  In  Ontario,  the  school 
system  is  the  means  by  which  people  are 
taught  to  conform  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  resist  it  as  effectively  as  they  might 
later  on.  The  system  acculturates  youth,  it 
subordinates  everything  to  preparation  for 
economic  opportunity;  it  is  the  method  par 
excellence  by  which  society  preserves  an 
unflappable  status  quo.  That  is  the  Tory 
social  philosophy  in  a  nutshell,  nothing  to 
disturb  the  status  quo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  outer  limits. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  the  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  points  out  with  such  perception, 
the  outer  limits  of  the  Tory  philosophy.  And 
that  is  education  stripped  of  any  pretension 
where  this  department  is  concerned.  It  is 
fully  to  be  anticipated  then  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  will  not  be  expected  to  stimu- 
late adolescent  upheaval  of  any  kind,  that  the 
boat  must  not  be  rocked  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  if  adolescents  show  any  individu- 
ality of  style,  any  new  social  mode  of 
conduct,  they  are  to  be  restrained  by  the 
nature  of  the  system. 

The  essential  point  of  departure  with  our 
party,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  put  it 
straight  to  you,  is  that  we  regard  that  kind  of 
view  as  a  barren  conception.  It  simply  leaves 
no  room  for  the  unabashed  non-conformist, 
the  radical,  the  rebel;  indeed  it  damages  those 
who  would  use  extravagant  youthful  tech- 
niques from  doing  so,  it  shows  no  imagina- 
tion whatsoever.  And  so  these  youths  act 
out,  they  become  hostile  and  aggressive,  surly 
and  uncongenial  about  the  schools,  and  that 
is  what  really  interests  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  soon  as  they  do,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
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number  of  youths  become  surly  and  un- 
congenial about  the  schools,  there  is  said  to 
be  a  youth  problem  and  we  face  it  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Either  there  are  deliberate 
efforts  made  to  compel  the  young  to  bow  to 
the  dominant  culture,  or  we  set  up  a  select 
committee  on  youth  and  look  into  their  prob- 
lems and  come  up  with  some  major  report 
which  some  of  us  are  sorry  we  signed  after  it 
is  tabled  in  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  did  you  sign  it 
then? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  come 
to  that  when  we  discuss  the  report.  My 
confessional  will  wait. 

They  do  not  bow  to  the  dominant  culture, 
they  do  all  kinds  of  other  things;  that  is  the 
point  that  I  want  to  put  to  the  Legislature. 
Such  truculent  youngsters  of  every  class  and 
every    ethnic    background    cannot    be    brow- 
beaten into  intellectual  submission.    You  can 
bring  them  to  the  pot  but  they  just  will  not 
melt,  if  I  can  put  it  in  those  terms.    And    if 
the    schools    are    anti-democratic,    restrictive, 
authoritarian,  then  many  free  spirits  will  seek 
fulfilment  elsewhere,  in  new  social  structures, 
new    educational    institutions.     They    protest 
and  dissent  with  courage;  they  carry  placards 
and     demonstrate     and    march;     they     write 
poetry;   they  hold   sit-ins;   they  even   inhabit 
Yorkville— yes,   I   am   going   to   dare  to   utter 
that  word— and  they  give  full  flow  to  expres- 
sion, much  of  it,   Mr.  Chairman,  creative.    I 
was    interested    in    a    little    article    on    the 
children's   crusade  by  David   McReynolds   in 
a  recent  issue  of  Saturday  Night.    The  final 
paragraph  appealed  to  me;  it  may  not  appeal 
to  others,  that  is  other  than  my  colleagues: 
One  can't  sum   all  of  this  up.    We  are 
witnessing  something  which  might  be  mad- 
ness but  at  least  is  gentle,  very  gentle  and 
spreading.     I   wonder  if  the  establishment 
can    tame    all    this    strange    energy,    can 
market  it,  cage  it  in  marriage  and  routine 
jobs  and  the  poverty  of  affluence.    We  will 
know  the  answer  in   ten  years   or  less.     I 
think  the  establishment  will  lose,  because 
the   kids   aren't   really   fighting.     They   are 
just  dropping  out  and  creating  new  social 
forms  of  their  own.    Whether  this  is  good 
or  bad,  I   can't   say,   I   can  only   say  it   is 
happening  and  happening  now.    These  kids 
are  down  on  politics  but  they  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  real  revolutionaries. 

Just  a  word  about  the  so-called  revolution- 
aries, Mr.  Chainnan.  They  have  been  abused 
unjustly  for  too  long.  The  moment  some 
youngster    has     the     temerity     to     junk     the 


system,  we  either  subject  him  to  patronizing 
lectures  about  the  world  of  work  or  brand 
him  an  offender.  And  the  same  kind  of 
defensive  response  pertains  to  his  new 
environments   and   modes   of  behaviour. 

Take  Yorkville,  for  example,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  ever  there  was  an  urban  environment 
castigated  and  exaggerated  in  histrionic  terms 
it  is  Yorkville.  Every  sin  given  to  man,  every 
festering  sore  that  a  politician  can  coin,  is 
heaped  on  Yorkville.  While  Yorkville  has 
its  petty  crime,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  its  anti- 
social elements,  and  its  moments  of  despair, 
the  vast  majority  of  adolescents  who  wander 
through  Yorkville  in  search  of  they  know 
not  what  are  a  microcosm  of  youth  in  re- 
bellion. What  is  more,  in  many  instances, 
they  are  bright,  creative,  cheerful,  self- 
assured,  essentially  peaceful  youths.  If 
Yorkville  represents  failure,  it  is  the  failure 
of  the  society,  and  most  particularly  the 
failure  of  our  educational  system. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  put  to  the  Minister. 
And  it  is  not  a  defence  of  any  one  given 
geographic  area  of  a  metropolis  against  an- 
other, because  the  characteristics  of  York- 
ville, v/hether  they  be  tragic  or  minor,  are 
also  characteristic  elsewhere.  But  if  we  heap 
abuse  on  that  area  of  this  society  it  is  a 
reflection  of  the  failure  of  the  society  itself 
and  particularly  of  the  educational  system 
which  has  sponsored  this  rebellion.  And  if 
Yorkville  is  destroyed  by  an  arrogant,  un- 
thinking adult  society,  it  is  simply  a  reflection 
of  our  own  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
funny  thing  about  Yorkville— the  sad  thing, 
rather  more  than  being  funny— was  pointed 
out  by  Ron  Haggart  in  a  column  not  so  long 
ago,  when  he  indicated  that  Yorkville  is 
really  a  very  modest  middle  class  culture. 
He  quoted  from  the  only  study  that  has  been 
done  in  Yorkville  of  a  scientific  kind.  Frank 
Longstaffe,  Jr.,  from  Carleton  viniversity 
did  a  study  of  Yorkville  and  found  it  a 
middle-class  place.  He  gave  these  aspects 
of  the  middle-class  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  I  want  to  quote  him: 

Another  indication  of  the  middle-class 
background  of  villages  is  their  attitude  to- 
wards violence  and  towards  the  police.  In 
looks  and  action  they  are  not  physically - 
aggressive;  they  do  not  engage  in  fights 
and  rumbles.  No  one  need  be  afraid  to 
walk  the  streets  of  the  Yorkville  area  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  In  the  time 
I  spent  in  the  area  I  saw  one  or  two 
scuffles  among  those  looking  for  such  action 
but  no  fights.    At  no  time  was  a  tourist— 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Mr,  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  is  your  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  has  this  got  to  do  with 
education,   talking  about  Yorkville? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  let  him  get  this 
on  the  record. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  ridiculous.  He  can 
get  up  any  time  he  wants  and  parade  around. 
Let  us  get  on  education. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  draw- 
ing this  to  a  close,  but  what  I  am  trying  to 
discuss,  for  the  member  for  Grey  North,  is 
the  situation  of  the  school  and  the  drop  out 
response  to  the  school  and  the  fact  that  York- 
ville is  very  much  a  reflection  of  that  drop 
out  response.  I  shall  finish  my  remarks  very 
quickly. 

Let  me  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  as  for  the  villager's  attitude  towards 
the  police  it  did  not  have  the  same  fear 
and  avoidance  patterns  as  found  among 
slum  youth.  Villagers  are  more  likely  to 
taunt  the  police  than  avoid  them,  and  when 
they  feel  the  police  are  intimidating  them 
they  organize  committees,  stage  protest 
marches  and  inform  the  newspapers.  In 
other  words  they  use  avenues  of  middle 
class  protest  that  lower  class  teenagers  are 
not  aware  of  or  would  not  employ. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  went 
into  great  detail  along  these  lines  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  all  of  us  listened  with 
some  interest,  but  surely  a  repetition  of  this 
philosophy  of  his  is  not  appropriate  under 
vote  516. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  previous  chairman 
agreed  that  this  would  come  under  vote  516. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  want  to  assure  the  member 
that  I  am  drawing  it  to  an  end.  I  make  these 
observations  in  order  to  demonstrate  our 
conviction.  I  realize  it  is  not  a  conviction 
palatable  to  those  on  the  other  side. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Do  you  speak  for  all 
your  group? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  is  right.  For  this  group 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  on  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  All  eight? 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  is  right.    That  is  right. 

But  the  eight  who  are  here  and  the  man  who 

is  elected  tonight  and  several  others,  we  seek 

for  this  group- 
Mr.   Sargent:   He  is  not  there   yet.    He  is 

200  votes  behind— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well  that  200  is  as  good  as 
one,  Mr,  Chairman,  But  the  point,  surely  the 
point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  a  question? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  read  so  many  derog- 
atory remarks  about  this  so-called  middle 
class  morality  and  I  consider  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  middle  class.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  member  would  let  us  know  whether  he 
considers  himself  a  member  of  the  upper  or 
the  lower  class?  What  is  wrong  with  the 
middle  class?  If  he  is  middle  class,  then  he 
must  have  middle  class  morality,  or  does  he 
have  upper  class  morality,  or  does  he  have 
lower  class  morality?  I  ask  that  in  all  sin- 
cerity because  I  get  involved  in  so  many  of 
these  discussions  and  I  really  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  when  people  say  "it  is  middle 
class  morality".  Just  how  does  the  hon, 
member  explain  that? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  glad  you  smiled  as  you 
sat  down.  You  managed  to  avoid  it  through- 
out your  intervention,  and  not  to  mention 
the  mini-morality,  I  know  that  the  Minister 
is  interested  in  that  kind  of  morahty  as  well. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned 
middle  class  morality  as  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
mentioned  it  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  there  will  be  another 
occasion.  But  if  I  did,  it  is  in  this  context, 
that  the  morality  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  society  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  of 
its  school  system,  is  not  palatable  to  members 
of  this  party.  Our  alternatives  to  this  kind 
of  morality— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Will  the  hon.  member 
please  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well  now  just  a  second. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  he  consider  him- 
self a  member  of  the  middle  class,  or  some 
other  class? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  just  coming  to  that.    I  will  answer. 
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The  kind  of  morality  that  prevails  in  the 
system,  the  thing  that  we  reject,  as  we  have 
indicated  over  the  course  of  this  estimate, 
does  not  then  result  in  counterpoising  a 
different  kind  of  upper  or  lower  class 
morality,  because  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
morality  has  class,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Minister  puts  it,  or  in  the  sense,  indeed,  in 
which  others  of  us  use  it.  It  is  the  question 
of  your  definition  of  the  sense  of  values  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  society.  If  you  are  ask- 
ing this  party  about  the  sense  of  values  that 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  high  school,  I  will  come 
to  that  in  a  moment,  but  none  of  those  values 
would  parallel  those  we  have  rejected  during 
the  course  of  these  remarks— all  the  restraint 
and  the  indignities  and  the  restrictions  on 
personal  liberty.    None  of  that. 

An  Hon.  member:  You  are  not  going  to 
get  an  answer  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
read  Hansard  when  it  is  printed  and  see  if 
I  can  make  an  answer  out  of  that. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  telling  you  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  invest  morality  with  class, 
because  that  is  a  phoney  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  not  keep  using 
the  expression.  There  are  so  many  people  in 
the  middle  class. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  using— although  my 
colleague  says  he  thinks  I  have  used  "middle 
class  methods"— if  I  have  used  "middle  class 
morality",  I  used  it  because  it  is  the  con- 
versant phrase.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  am 
particularly  happy  with  it,  but  I  have  tried 
to  define  it  for  the  Minister  as  we  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  I  would  suggest 
the  hon.  member  should  not  conform  so 
much  in  his  forms  of  expression. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Very  good  point!  Maybe  I 
should  use  Shaw's  version  of  the  alphabet 
but  unfortunately  we  have  to  speak  to  each 
other,  and  that  is  the  phrase  that  is  used. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Would  the  hon. 
member  define   middle  class  normalcy? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:   Middle  class  normalcy? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  I  am  interested  that 
some  members  are  interested  and  others  are 
not,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  go  on  if— I  would 
take  it  that  middle  class  normalcy  is  roughly 
parallel  to  middle  class  morality. 


Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  ask  the  member- 
Mr.  S.   Lewis:  Well,  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 

Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Can  we  keep  right  to  vote 

516— legislative   grants? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  agree.  That  is  fine,  as  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  on  the  record. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  back 

to  education. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
simply  being  that  however  the  rebellions 
show  themselves,  these  rebellions  of  youth 
do  show  themselves.  However  they  manifest 
themselves,  it  is  not  worth  simply  wiping 
them  off  the  map  contemptuously.  There  is 
some  very  real  value  inherent  in  their 
response  to  the  system,  and  in  places  like 
Yorkville,  if  I  can  bring  that  to  an  end,  much 
of  the  unhappiness  that  is  caused  there  is 
not  caused  by  the  youth  at  all,  but  by  anti- 
social elements  that  come  in  from  consider- 
able distances   away. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Is  that  why 
they  wear  earrings? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry  that  earrings 
offend  the  member  for  Bruce. 

Mr.  Whicher:   They  do. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Okay;  and  mini-skirts  offend 
some  principals,  and  long  hair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  keep  to  vote  516  please? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  think  that  is  a  petty  shop- 
keeper mentality  and  I  put  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  know  I  lost  the  "jewel- 
keeper's"  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  to  you.  Those 
remarks  are  not  personal. 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  If  ever  there  were  an  expan- 
sive shopkeeper  mentality,  it  is  reflected  by 
the  Chairman.  No  wonder  all  of  this  kind 
of  thing  has  no  appeal  for  the  dropout  who 
is  first  of  all  bored,  secondly,  rejecting  all 
the  hypocrisy  and  compromise  he  sees  around 
him,  suspicious  of  technology  and  fully  aware 
that  there  is  no  absolute  co-relation  between 
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higher  level  of  schooling  and  superior  em- 
ployment prospects.  And  that  gets  back  to 
something  that  the  member  for  Grey  North 
raised  earlier  this  evening,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Many  of  the  people  who  are  dropping  out 
and  rebelhng  recognize  that  the  statistics  we 
have  are  unimpressive,  that  by  connections 
and  manners  and  goals,  children  get  certain 
kinds  of  jobs.  Parental  incomes,  every  bit  as 
much  as  education,  are  fundamental  to  get- 
ting a  job  and  one  cannot  determine  the  job 
prospects  simply  by  the  educational  market. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not,  obviously 
—the  mood  of  the  House  being  as  it  is— I 
will  not  belabour  matters  further  except  to 
say  that  what  we  have  claimed  about  the  high 
school  system  as  it  prevails  for  most  of  the 
students  is  doubly  compounded,  sir,  by  what 
is  done  to  those  who  come  from  so-called 
culturally  deprived  backgrounds.  For  those 
youngsters  the  whole  atmosphere  is  in  many 
ways  anathema  and  our  helter-skelter  efforts 
do  little  to  correct  the  imbalance. 

What  we  are  saying  then  is  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  attitudes,  even  more  than  in  curricu- 
lum, a  revolution  in  attitudes  is  what  is 
required  at  the  high  school  level.  And  it 
would  involve  many  of  the— 

Mr.   Sargent:  And  at  top  level. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  at  top  level,  the  member 
is  right,  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system 
but  certainly  in  those  which  are  imposed  on 
the  high  schools. 

First  of  all,  the  whole  streaming  rationale 
has  to  be  re-analyzed  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  doing  harm  to  a  great  many 
of  our  youth  by  locking  them  into  impossible 
streams,  it  is  also  undermining  the  principle 
of  a  broad  base  of  liberal  arts  education 
before  moving  out  into  the  technological 
society.  Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  non-grading,  or  whatever  we  wish 
to  call  it,  should  be  introduced  at  the  high 
school  level  as  soon  as  possible  precisely  the 
way  it  should  be  introduced  at  the  elementary 
level.  Third,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  organizing  a  school  on  the  basis  of 
resource  areas  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
subjects  or  classrooms  or  grades  is  what 
should  take  place  in  the  school,  very  much 
like  Main  Street  school,  which  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
system. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Chairman,  student  democracy 
should  become  a  prerogative  of  high  school 
adolescents;  they  should  have  the  right  to 
govern   and   the  right  to  participate   in   the 


decision-making  process  in  the  schools.  Fifth, 
there  should  be  much  greater  flexibility  at 
all  aspects  of  student  freedom  overcoming  all 
tlie  absurdities  of  disciphne,  giving  them  the 
right  to  privacy,  common  rooms,  and  so  on; 
giving  them,  in  other  words,  the  dignity  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  young  people. 
Sixth,  Mr.  Chairman,  education  must  again 
be  viewed  as  a  total  environment  and  not 
restricted  to  the  school  setting.  Indeed  the 
school  building  is  seen  by  many  people  to  be 
deleterious  to  the  development  of  adequate 
knowledge  and  the  adequate  learning  process. 
Seventh,  much  greater  amounts  of  money 
should  be  given  for  experiinental  schools, 
using  all  the  new  methods  of  the  last  20  or 
30  years  which  have  not  yet  been  incorpor- 
ated in  the  province  of  Ontario  except  in  very 
isolated  ways.  I  think  the  Minister  knows 
whereof  I  speak,  whether  it  be  anything  from 
Montessori  to  Everdale  Place.  Eighth,  the 
teachers  should  be  supplemented  by  volun- 
teers or  those  partially  trained  on  the  job  so 
that  we  would  cut  down  the  incredible  allo- 
cation of  35  and  40  students  to  a  class  which 
so  damages  the  learning  process.  Without 
such  reduction  there  can  be  no  viable  learn- 
ing in  the  system  and  without  such  reduction 
all  the  appeals  to  the  teachers,  all  the  altera- 
tions to  the  educational  teacher-training  pro- 
cess the  Minister  described  will  not  be 
possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  guidance 
apparatus  in  the  sense  that  it  is  geared  to 
the  emotional  requirements  of  the  child 
rather  than  purely  to  its  hopes  for  economic 
opportunity,  must  be  overhauled.  The  most 
pernicious  aspect  of  the  high  school  system 
is  the  way  in  which  it  develops  children  for 
industry,  the  way  in  which  it  sees  its  role  as 
a  handmaiden  of  economic  opportunity.  The 
idea  that  education  has  some  intrinsic  worth 
in  creative  or  aesthetic  ways  is  of  very  little 
relevance  in  much  of  our  high  school  system 
as  the  strictures  placed  upon  the  youth 
demonstrate. 

At  the  risk  of  commanding  so  many  of  the 
jeers  and  I  am  sure  the  admonitions  of  those 
who  believe  that  society  needs  less  licence 
and  more  restraint,  I  want  to  put  these  ideas, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Minister  as  a  viable 
alternative  philosophy.  The  ideas  have 
worked  where  they  have  been  applied  and 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  extend- 
ing this  kind  of  attitude  throughout  the 
system.  It  may  not,  of  course,  be  palatable, 
but  let  him  understand  that  when  we  put— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Where  has  it  worked? 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —we  put  them  in  good  faith 
and  in  a  positive  way,  so  that  he  need  not 
feel  that  I  am  impugning  the  integrity  of 
his  administrators.  Barry  Lowes  and  all  the 
other  educators  who  have  said  things  about 
the  system  much  stronger  than  I  have  uttered 
tonight,  have  done  whatever  impugning  is 
inherent   in   a   discussion   of  this   kind. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
a  lot  of  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  but 
I  think  he  gave  a  condensed  version  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  remarks  about  "The  Public 
Eye"  last  weekend  on  television.  The  dis- 
graceful performance  of  the  high  school 
principal  saying  or  admitting  that  all  he  was 
doing  was  producing  products  for  industry 
is  a  poor  example  of  the  education  machine 
we  have  today  in  Ontario.  So  the  machinery 
we  have  is  producing  robots  for  industry, 
forgetting  about  the  fact  that  we  should  be 
educating  the  people.  All  we  are  doing  now 
is  trying  to  go  through  the  mill  to  get  a 
piece  of  paper,  a  certificate. 

Mr.  White:  Is  this  Liberal  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  how  the  member 
for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson),  feels  about 
your  statement? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  know,  whether  this 
is  good  or  not,  because  I  never  got  to  univer- 
sity; I  never  got  out  of  high  school.  I  speak 
of  policy,  but  I  am  speaking  as  a  taxpayer 
and  a  father  of  some  children  who  questions 
the  system  we  have.  I  know  the  Ministers 
without  Portfolio  are  laughing  at  me.  I  do 
not  have  their  intelligence,  but  I  am  ques- 
tioning- 
Mr,  Whicher:  I  would  say  you  have  a  lot 
more. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —the  machinery  we  have  for 
educating  our  children,  putting  them  through 
the  hopper  as  it  were,  to  get  a  piece  of  paper 
which  is  called  a  diploma.  Most  important, 
but  of  questionable  validity,  is  that  today's 
job  applicants  are  required  to  hold  a  high 
school  diploma.  This  is  the  yardstick  today; 
this  certificate  accredits  one  for  the  achieving 
of  status  through  dignified  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  hon.  member  but  I 
am  just  wondering  how- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  bring  up  a  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  you  the  machinery 
you  have  here  tonight.  This  certificate 
accredits  one  for  the  achieving  of  status 
through   dignified  work.     It   is  not  so   much 


that  the  high  school  graduate  needs  to  be 
any  more  educated  than  a  dropout;  it  is  only 
that  he  must  bear  the  parchment  which 
symbolizes  respectability.  The  educational 
significance  of  the  diploma  has  become  in- 
flated. Merely  scoffing  at  its  symbolic  value 
does  not,  however,  render  it  less  important 
as  a  social  document.  The  graduate  with  a 
diploma  is  not  only  entitled  to  the  right  to  a 
well-paying  job  but  to  bank  credit,  and  to 
civil  treatment  in  all  phases  of  community 
life,  if  he  has  a  diploma  or  degree.  And  he 
has  an  invitation  to  teenage  parties,  to  all 
the  social  pluses  and  more  that  it  brings 
with  it.  The  diploma  initiates  one  into  the 
dominant   society. 

It  is  without  any  question  highly  coveted 
by  dropouts  who  have  not  had  the  chance  to 
get  the  riches  from  life  it  will  give  them. 
Let  us  see  how  few  people  in  our  economy 
can  get  one  of  these  things— how  few  people. 
As  I  have  said  before  today,  which  was  not 
allowed  to  be  said  before  the  House,  95  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  the  United  States 
enter  high  school,  but  in  this  country  50  to 
60  per  cent  enter  high  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  hon.  member.  I  can- 
not speak  for  national  statistics,  but  for  the 
hon.  member  to  get  up  in  his  seat  and  say 
that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion in  this  province  enter  high  school  or 
its  equivalent  is  stretching  the  point  some 
several  percentages.  I  suggest  that  if  he  is 
going  to  give  information  to  the  House,  he 
make  some  slight  eff^ort  to  have  it  reason- 
ably accurate. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  records  are  from  Un- 
tapped Good— it  is  off  the  press  now— by 
Norman  M.  Chantski,  Ph.D.  He  is  the  pro- 
fessor of  educational  psychology,  the  school 
of  education,  Temple  University,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania;  former  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  education  research, 
North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  And  this  is  a  book  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  school  dropouts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right.    And  what  are 

the  figures  of  graduation- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  know  the  breakdown 

of  this,  but  I  will  tell  you  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  what  you  were 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Just  one  second.  In  the 
United  States,  70  per  cent  of  the  students 
graduate  from   high  school.    In  Canada,  30 
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per  cent  graduate  from  high  school.  If  these 
figures  are  not  wrong,  I  would  say  that  con- 
versely 70  per  cent  of  the  students  in  high 
school  are  dropouts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  thought  you  said  they 
were  graduates  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Going  into  high  school,  are 
dropouts.  Conversely  the  figures  are  70-30 
here  and  30-70  in  the  United  States.  There 
must  be  something  grossly  wrong  with  our 
system  when  we  have  such  glaring  dis- 
crepancies in  these  figures.  I  would  like  the 
Minister  to  tell  me,  is  this  right  or  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
will  look  at  the  Minister's  report,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  there  were  some  124,000 
students  in  grade  eight  last  year.  There  were 
some  117,000  in  the  regular  grade  nine,  plus 
the  occupational.  This  is  the  relationship  of 
the  percentages  from  grade  eight  to  grade 
nine  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  other  words,  the  total  enrolments  for 
the  hon.  member,  was  some  124,000  in  grade 
eight.  The  following  year  in  grade  nine, 
moving  into  high  school,  was  117,000  plus. 
Now  how  this  conforms  to  the  rather 
ridiculous  figures   that  he  was  giving— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  how  many  will  gradu- 
ate from  high  school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reten- 
tion factor  would  indicate  that  probably 
close  to  75  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  grade 
nine  will  leave  high  school  with  some  form 
of  certificate  or  diploma.  And  I  think  you 
will  find  that  it  compares  favourably  to  the 
United  States,  although  quite  frankly,  it  is 
still  less.  We  have  never  said  it  is  not.  But 
it  probably  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
our  neighbours  to  the  south,  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  percentage  of  those  that 
enter  grade  one  will  graduate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  have  to  work  this 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  of  those  124,000 
who  were  in  grade  eight,  117,000  get  into 
grade  nine,  then  out  of  that  figure,  close  to 
75-76  per  cent  leave  with  some  form  of 
certificate  or  diploma,  the  hon.  member 
being  a  better  mathematician  than  myself, 
can  work  it  out.  It  is  a  fairly  high  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  we  are  still  comparing 
apples  to  oranges! 


Mr.  Siargent:  The  hon.  Minister  is  saying 
that  25,000  will  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 
in  a  four  or  five-year  period,  then;  25,000; 
25  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  if 
we  could  go  by  age  groups— and  let  us  go 
back  a  little  bit  in  history,  if  my  friend  wants 
to  raise  this,  and  let  us  take  the  age  group 
15  to  19  years  of  age,  and  examine  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  in  the  schools.  In 
1950-51,  it  was  41  per  cent.  In  1966-67  it  is 
72.6  per  cent,  so  that  in  a  period  of  roughly 
15  years,  there  has  been  very  close  to  a 
doubling  of  the  retention  factor,  for  the  num- 
bers remaining  in  the  school  system  in  the  15 
to  19  year  age  bracket.  Perhaps  that  is  as 
good  a  way  to  illustrate  it  as  any. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  cannot  you  give  us  the 
figure  for  grade  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  where  you 
are  getting  your  figures  and  what  you  are 
trying  to  compare.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
lighted to  give  the  hon.  member  as  many 
facts  and  figures  and  even  ideas  as  I  can, 
but  with  great  respect  I  really  do  not  know 
what  he  is  trying  to  get  to. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
has  the  toughest  job  in  Ontario  today  and 
I  am  not  intending  to  be  smart  about  it,  but 
I  am  concerned  about  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  am  trying  to  give 
you  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  there  are  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  high  school  students  dropping 
out  of  high  school,  who  are  becoming  dis- 
couraged and  discarded  along  the  way  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  factors  that  I  think 
are  wrong  as  far  as  the  system  you  set  up 
for  examinations  is  concerned.  In  other  areas 
we  have  programmes  like  the  step  pro- 
gramme, that  gives  them  the  right  to  earn 
while  they  are  learning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  examinations. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know  it  does  not,  but  I 
mean,  if  they  fall  by  the  way,  if  I  could  go 
into  the  different  areas  of  this  report  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  incidentally  they  are 
federal  programmes,  many  of  them,  which— 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  these  are  all  state  pro- 
grammes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Which  your  colleague  has 
rejected,  a  lot  of  them. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  only  fact  is  that  I  am 
concerned  about  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
will  never  get  to  have  a  diploma  and  there 
is  no  programme  to  retain  them  in  the 
educational  system.  They  are  completely 
dropouts.  The  programme  of  President 
Kennedy  in  1963,  you  probably  know  about 
that  one,  the  Step  programme  in  the  United 
States,  the  Hope  programme  in  California; 
these  programmes  were  designed  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can- 
not draw  any  parallels  between  what  the  hon. 
member  is  relating  in  the  United  States  to  the 
situation  here.  I  really  cannot  quite  grasp 
the  figures  he  is  giving.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  discuss  it  with  him  at  great  length,  but  I 
am  really  not  sure.  We  are  as  concerned 
about  dropouts  and  so  on,  and  I  would  say 
the  retention  factor  in  Ontario,  the  number 
of  students  staying  in  the  school  system  on 
a  percentage  basis  over  the  past  four  or  five 
year  period,  has  probably  gone  up  more  than 
in  most  other  jurisdictions.  Can  I  put  it 
this  way?  I  am  not  going  to  debate  examina- 
tions here  tonight.  I  think  we  very  clearly 
illustrated  and  demonstrated  as  a  department, 
that  we  are  certainly  moving  away  from  ex- 
ternal, centrally  set  and  marked  examinations. 
If  the  member  has  been  here  for  the  grade 
13  discussions  on  examinations,  this  point  has 
been  made  I  hope  rather  fully. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  516 


ied? 


Mr.  Ben:  No,  it  is  not  carried.  I  am  getting 
sick  and  tired  of  getting  garbage  from  left 
and  right  around  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  in  the  middle? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  in  the  middle  and  get  it 
from  both  sides. 

I  am  just  telhng  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  heard  such  bilge  in  a  long  time  and 
I  told  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  when  he  made  his  original  speech,  with 
all  the  respect  I  have  for  him,  that  I  have 
never  heard  such  unadulterated  rot.  And 
those  quotations  he  made— I  pointed  out  to 
him  where  that  magazine  is  printed.  It  is 
printed  on  the  Communist  press  down  on 
Queen  Street.  Some  of  the  statements  that 
\vere  made  here— as  I  said,  I  have  been 
sitting  here  and  finally  I  had  to  get  up. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
asked  the  hon.  member  to  define  what  he 
means  by  middle  class  morality;  we  never 
got  it.  I  asked  him  to  define  middle  class 
normalcy,   he   would   not   define   that   except 


to  say  it  is  middle  class  morality.  Well  then 
let  us  listen  slowly  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  this  member  has  made  here,  and  I  am 
quoting  from  Hansard: 

In  other  areas  where  developments  are 
more  sophisticated  the  adjustments  will 
often  consist  of  transforming  lower  class 
character  into  wretched  middle  class 
normalcy. 

Now  is  not  that  a  horrible  crime? 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  you  have  crossed 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  do  not  have  to  cross  the  floor. 
I  can  fight  you  guys  just  as  well  here  as  I 
can  anywhere  else. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  better  over  there. 

Mr.  Ben:  Some  of  these  statements: 

The  high  schools  cruelly  constrict  and 
inhibit  freedom  for  their  student  popula- 
tion. The  majority  of  such  schools  are 
anti-democratic  in  conduct  and  con- 
temptuous of  most  that  is  creative  and 
liberating  in  the  adolescent  spirit,  includ- 
ing adolescent  emotions  and  sexuality. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  school  he  went 
to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  kind  he 
dreamed  about. 

Mr.  Ben:  And  then  his  statement  attack- 
ing Hume.  Let  us  listen  slowly  to  what  this 
man  said  and  then  analyze  it  sentence  by 
sentence: 

Now  maybe  the  public  think  that  schools 
are  democratic.  Well  as  far  as  the  opera- 
tion is  concerned,  they  are  not  democratic. 

And  then  let  us  listen  to  his  reasons: 

In  order  to  get  efficiency  in  a  school 
system,  there  has  to  be  a  clear  pattern  for 
operation,  behaviour,  rules  and  regulations. 

Now  is  that  not  a  horrible  statement?  Is  not 
that  horrible? 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  what  is  wrong 
with  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  My  goodness,  there  has  to  be- 
well  we  are  asking  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  what  is  wrong  with  it.  He  is 
the  one  that  criticized  it. 

In  order  to  get  efficiency  in  the  school 
system  there  has  to  be  a  clear  pattern  for 
operation,  behaviour,  rules  and  regulations; 
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Well,  my  goodness,  I  thought  that  was  what 
you  were  supposed  to  have,  and  he  criticizes 
that. 

Then  there  is  not  time  for  a  group  of 
'people   to   sit   down   and  to  thrash   out   a 
variety   of   ideas   and   to   come   up   with   a 
quick,  clear-cut  efficient  policy. 

This  is  all  the  same  paragraph: 

So  I  maintain  there  has  to  be  one  individual 
who  has  been  selected  because  of  his  train- 
ing, because  of  his  importance  and  exper- 
ience, because  of  his  drive  and  know-how, 

':  that  is  put  in  charge  and  within  reason. 

Now  is  that  unreasonable;  that  you  take  the 
man,  because  of  his  training,  because  of  his 
importance,  because  of  experience,  because  of 
his  drive  and  knowledge,  and  put  him  at  the 
head?    But  that  is  supposed  to  be  wicked, 
it   is   supposed   to   be   evil.     We   have    1,800 
pupils  over  at  Central  tech.    I  had  occasion  to 
make  an  address  to  both  their  assemblies  on 
the  occasion  of  Commonwealth  Day.    What 
struck   me   was   there   was   only   one   Beatle 
haircut  in  the  whole  place.     But  I   can  just 
imagine  what  chaos  would  reign  in  that  school 
with   1,800  people  changing  classes,   if  they 
did  not  march  in  some  semblance  of  order. 
The  funny  part  about  it  is,  they  should  be 
praising    the    Minister    if    he    is    regimenting 
th^m  because  how  else  could  they  get  them 
to  pay  those  union  dues?    Then  he  goes  on: 
We  turn  out  a  product  who  pass  exam- 
inations to  get  jobs  in  industry  and  com- 
mercial   and   technical.     You    cannot    beat 
,  success  and  I  am  rather  inchned  to  think 
^  ^his   has   been   a   successful   school,   but   it 
i  differs.    I  know  it  diflfers. 

Well,  what  does  he  want  them  to  do,  to  be 
failures,  unemployed?  Is  that  not  what  we 
want  them  to  do,  to  hold  jobs  in  industry,  in 
commerce?  These  words  carne  so  fast  you 
Wbuld  have  to  read  it  slowly  in  order  to  find 
oiit  what  they  are  crucifying  the  man  for. 
They  are  not  only  crucifying  him,  they  do  not 
eVen  take  the  trouble  to  put  up  the  cross 
before  they  bang  him  to  it. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  a  principal  to  have 
an  atmosphere  of  fear  but  there  has  to  be 
someone  strong,  there  has  to  be  what  you 

,  inight  call  a  figurehead  that  stands  for 
'something,   that   will   impress   upon   every- 

"'  body  that  if  we  do  not  follow  regulations 
there  can  be  a  punishment. 

Now  is  that  not  horrible?  This  is  another 
thing  for  which  this  poor  principal  is  being 
torn  across  the  rack  or  torn  by  the  rack.  That 
is  civilization,  that  there  have  to  be  sanctions 


and  rules  and  regulations.  There  is  a  figure- 
head. Is  he  going  to  say  we  are  going  to  get 
rid  of  the  Queen,  the  Governor  General,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  everybody  else,  that  we 
should  not  have  figureheads?  As  I  say,  this  is 
the  kind  of  claptrap  I  sit  here  and  take  from 
all  directions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  agreed  with  what  he  was  saying  about 
Hume  here.  And  this  kind  of  stuff  goes  on 
and  on.   I  am  just  reading. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  growing  number  of 

educators,  today's  schools  fail  to  educate. 

Their  principal  effect  is  to  stun. 

What  growing  body  of  educators?  From  that 
book  that  he  quoted,  that  is  published  down 
at  405  Queen  Street  along  with  all  the  other 
Communist  publications?  Is  that  what  he 
means?  All  of  a  sudden  Caldwell  becomes  an 
authority  on  education.    From  whence? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  make  your  point. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  making  my  point  here.  I 
am  just  going  to  sit  down  and  get  out  of  here 
because  I  cannot  take  it  from  both  sides,  you 
know.    To  continue: 

Children  Have  Been  Swindled 
All  the  millions  of  children  in  Canadian 
schpols,  aje  compelled  to  endure  for  ten 
'  years  an  environment  that  has  no  respect 
for  individual  dignity,  privacy  or  rights,  no 
use  for  individuality,  no  compassion  for 
misfits. 

What  school  system  is  he  speaking  of?  I  send 
my  children  to  these  schools,  is  he  trying  to 
tell  me  this  is  the  kind  of  school  I  send  my 
children  to?  I  took  time  off  last  week  to  go 
and  visit  the  school.    I  did  not  see  it  like  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  took  psychology,  though. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  am  telling  you,  we  never 
had  one  hke  the  member  for  Grey  North. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stay  on  vote  516,  please. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  say  enough  is  enough,  I 
cannot  take  any  more. 

If  I  kept  going,  I  could  take  paragraph  by 
paragraph  and  analyze.  As  I  say,  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  that  hon.  member  but  I 
have  never  read  such  trash  in  my  life. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  this  vote  is  carried,  I  did 
attend  that  school,  Mr.  Hume  was  my  prin- 
cipal and  I  survived.  '    -   '• 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish 
he  would  tell  that  to  the  member  just  behind 
him  who  had  a  few  words  to  say  about  Mr. 
Hume. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  get  down  to  more  mundane 
things  for  just  a  moment,  I  do  want  to  make 
a  few  comments  about  The  Ontario  Libraries 
Act  as  it  applies  to  the  distribution  of  grants, 
that  is,  the  system  of  taxation  and  the  method 
of  distribution  of  the  grants.  I  have  had 
representation  from  a  number  of  municipali- 
ties in  connection  with  this  matter.  I  realize 
it  is  a  very  complicated  formula.  I  suppose  in 
that  regard  it  is  something  similar  to  the 
other  formulae  that  are  used  in  calculating 
the  amount  of  grants  given  to  the  various 
municipalities. 

In  any  case,  I  am  told  that  the  distribution 
as  it  applies  to  The  Public  Libraries  Act  is 
made  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  it  is  levied  on 
the  basis  of  assessment.  In  my  own  area,  I 
know  of  one  municipality  where  the  discrep- 
ancy was  such  that  in  the  urban  municipality 
which  has  a  population  of  3,000  people,  it 
was  assessed,  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  the  extent  of  $1,400.  In  a  rural  munici- 
pality with  a  population  of  1,500  people- 
exactly  half— the  assessment  of  the  municipal- 
ity, rural  in  this  case,  was  something  around 
$1,300.  In  other  words,  where  there  was  an 
urban  municipality  of  3,000  it  w-^c  '^^s'^s'jpd 
$1,400,  but  a  rural  municipality  of  1,500  was 
assessed  at  something  like  $1,300.  Apparently 
the  discrepancy  comes  in  because  of  the 
method  of  calculation.  The  urban  municipal- 
ity in  question  and  the  one  which  drew  this 
matter  to  my  attention  suggested  that  the 
moneys  distributed  and  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  particular  Act  be  determined 
entirely  on  a  per  capita  basis  or  on  an  assess- 
ment basis,  so  that  you  do  not  get  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  of  these,  which  seems  to 
throw  the  equalization  factor  out,  if  that  is 
the  proper  term. 

In  any  case,  the  rural  municipalities  in  my 
particular  area,  and  I  presume  this  tolds  true 
across  the  province  in  other  areas,  feel  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against  in  this 
particular  instance  and  the  levies  for  the  pur- 
poses of  The  Ontario  Libraries  Act  are  unfair. 
So  I  make  this  comment  at  this  juncture  and 
I  hope  the  Minister  will  take  this  matter  into 
consideration.  As  I  say,  the  formula  in  this 
regard  is  undoubtedly  very  complicated  and 
involved,  but  surely  some  way  or  some 
method  can  be  devised  in  order  to  correct  this 
particular  situation.  I  would  encourage  his 
comments  in  this  regard. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
getting  into  specific  situations,  I  really  cannot 
be  too  helpful  to  the  member.  I  have  already 
discussed  it  because  I  knew  he  was  going  to 
raise  it  with  the  director  of  the  hbrary  branch, 
and  I  am  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  hon. 
member  could  arrange  a  visitation  by  some 
of  the  trustees  in  his  area  who  are  facing  this 
problem.  We  feel  that  the  grant  formula 
really  is  quite  equitable  but  there  may  be 
one  or  two  situations  where  some  alteration 
might  take  place.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  might  be  the  best  way  of  approach- 
ing it.  The  director  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  meet  and  discuss  with  people  from  the 
member's  community  the  difficulties  they  may 
be  having,  either  with  the  interpretation  or 
the  application  of  the  grant  regulations. 

Mr.   Singer:   Have  a  visitation,  not  a  visit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Either! 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  just 
pursue  this  matter  one  further  step.  I  am 
wondering,  is  this  peculiar  to  my  own  area? 
Has  the  department  had  any  other  represen- 
tations from  other  areas  across  the  province? 
I  am  amazed  that  this  only  applies  in  my  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Roedde  could  not  be  here  tonight,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  my  understanding  is  there  may  be 
one  or  two  others.  We  have  not  had  this  as 
a  matter  of  general  concern  across  the  prov- 
ince, no. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  leave  the  vote,  I  would  assxime 
that  before  we  were  diverted  by  the  delightful 
tirade  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale, 
the  hon.  Minister  would  have  considered  that 
it  was  worthwhile  replying  to  what  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
had  to  say  about  his  educational  system, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  vote  going  to  pass  with- 
out the  Minister  making  any  comment  what- 
soever, simply  because  we  have  listened  to  a 
raving  maniac- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
An  hon.  member:  Withdraw,  withdraw! 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  this  is 
not— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Let  it  go.  I  would  prefer  it  re- 
main on  the  record. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am 
simply  saying  is  that  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  House  tonight,  a  man  who  put  before  the 
Legislature  every  conceivable  characteristic 
facet  of  fascism  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  the  members  opposite  banged  their  tables 
in  approval. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Every  single  word  that  the 
member  for  Bracondale  uttered  tonight  was 
in  favour  of  order,  regimentation,   conform- 


An  Hon.  member:  What  is  so  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  —regimentation,  rule  making 
and  order  in  the  society.  This  is  what  they 
were— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  is  your  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  take  exception 
to  the  comments  made  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale  a  few  moments  ago  and  I  really 
must  ask  him  to  withdraw. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 
Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  ask  you  to  rule,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  whether   or  not  that   phrase   he   used, 
with  reference  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brac- 
ondale, was  parliamentary. 

An  hon.  member:  What  phrase  was  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  for  River- 
dale  withdraw  his  remarks? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Pardon,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  did 
not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  for  River- 
dale  withdraw  his  remarks,  when  he  called 
another  member  a  raving  maniac? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Because  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
them  or  because  they  are  unparliamentary? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Because  they  are  unparlia- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  I  withdraw  the  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  would  prefer  that  they  remain 
on  the  record  so  anybody  can  read  them,  and 


can  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent himself  being  bitten  by  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  516,  legislative 
grants,  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking 
whether  or  not  the  Minister  is  going  to  allow 
himself  to  be  diverted  by  what  the  member 
for  Bracondale  has  said  and  not  make  any 
reply  whatsoever  to  the  comments  made  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
member  for  Riverdale  feels  it  incumbent  upon 
himself  to  assist  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  to  provoke  further  discussion,  I  find  this 
really  quite  unnecessary.  Although  I  noticed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for  York  South 
rose  to,  shall  we  say,  explain  or  defend  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  a  day  or  so 
ago,  and  then  I  noticed  when  the  member  for 
York  South  was  maybe  getting  into  a  little 
deep  water  with  respect  to  community  col- 
leges, the  member  for  Scarborough  West  sort 
of  moved  in  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  put  it 
very  diplomatically?  I  recognize  when  one 
runs  into  difiiculty  the  other  moves  in  to  give 
a  hand. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  were  not  running  into 
difficulty! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No;  I  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Perhaps  without  my  reading  all  of 
it,  one  might  read  the  editorial  of  Friday, 
May  26,  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  lead-off  presentation  from  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West.  It  is  really 
very  fair,  and  it  sums  up  to  a  degree  part  of 
the  situation.  This  is  in  the  Star,  a  paper  that 
is  not  noted  for  its  friendly  attitude  to  the 
government  or  what  the  government  does. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  They  are  noted 
for  their  friendly  attitude  in  the  last  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quoting: 

Stephen  Lewis,  NDP  education  critic  in 
the  Legislature,  blasted  the  Ontario  teach- 
ing system  for  "miseducating"  pupils,  kill- 
ing children's  imagination  and  "curtailing 
emotional  and  intellectual  growth." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  did  Bob  Macaulay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quoting: 

Mr.  Lewis  himself  is  pretty  good  proof 
that  all  isn't  as  bad  as  he  says. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  A  specious  argument.  You  are 
in  bad  shape  if  you  have  to  read  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quoting: 

He  is  a  product  of  the  Ontario  system. 
We've  yet  to  hear  anyone  accuse  him  of 
lacking  imagination  or  being  an  intellectual 
dolt. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  he  survived! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quoting: 

Moreover,  since  Mr.  Lewis'  school  days, 
the  system  has  improved,  in  considerable 
measure  because  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
cation  and  policies  he  was  condemning. 

I  did  not  read  that  the  first  time  through. 

The  changes  in  grade  13  are  an  example 
of  the  educational  "freedom"  Mr.  Lewis 
was  asking  for.  There  are  to  be  no  more 
departmental  examinations;  no  fixed,  stand- 
ard curriculum  for  every  school.  And  as  for 
"children  sitting  at  dull  desks  in  dull 
schools,"  that,  too,  is  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Mr.  Lewis  said  they  should  be 
taking  field  trips,  visiting  museums— 

And  I  could  suggest  he  might  join  them  up 
in  the  Albion  Hills  conservation  school,  it  is 
really  a  very  rewarding  experience: 

—and  courts,  seeing  for  themselves  the  pro- 
cesses of  government.  Has  he  never  been 
in  the  Legislature  when  school  classes  have 
been  staring  down  from  the  gallery  at  the 
antics  of  his  colleagues? 

I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  "his 
colleagues"  means  in  this  context  all  of  us  or 
just  the  group  of  eight,  I  quite  frankly  cannot 
say. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Withdraw  that  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  am  just  quoting. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Quoting  from  a  stupid  edi- 
torial. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  To  continue: 

Yorkville  dropouts  and  the  disenchant- 
ment of  youth  add  some  weight  to  Mr. 
Lewis'  denunciation. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  like  to  read  that  last  sentence  again? 
Just  start  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Yorkville  dropouts  and  the  disenchant- 
ment of  youth  add  some  weight  to  Mr. 
Lewis'  denunciation.  But  ways  to  the  bet- 
ter are  opening,  if  young  people— and  their 


teachers— can  be  persuaded  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  really  I  do  not  know  what  I 
can  usefully  add  to  help  the  member  for 
Riverdale.  I  assume  he  was  here  during  most 
of  the  debates,  although  looking  back,  per- 
haps he  missed  the  portion  where  I  replied  to 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  really  in 
his  original  observation.  I  do  not  really  want 
to  repeat  them  here  tonight,  because  it  might 
provoke  further  discussion,  because  I  said  at 
that  time,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  so 
again  tonight,  I  think  they  were  unfair,  I 
think  they  did  a  disservice  to  the  school 
system  in  this  province.  They  do  not  accur- 
ately reflect  what  is  happening  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  would.  A  big  business 
oriented  system  always  regards  criticism  as  a 
disservice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  creative  programmes 
that  are  in  fact  developing  within  the  school 
system.  I  suggest  that  the  hon.  member  and 
the  member  for  Riverdale  visit  a  few  more  of 
these  schools,  talk  to  some  of  the  positive 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  up  in  Kenora  last 
Friday.  I  participated  in  a  Centennial  obser- 
vation. There  were  choirs  there,  some  from 
the  separate  schools.  I  asked  the  young 
people,  "Are  you  afraid  of  school,  do  you  find 
it  inhibiting,  killing  creative  instinct?"  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot  help  but  be  en- 
thused by  the  activities  going  on  in  the  school 
system.  No  one  has  said,  least  of  all  the  Min- 
ister, that  the  system  in  this  province  is  with- 
out problems  or  that  there  are  no  difficulties 
inherent  in  what  we  are  doing. 

But  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a 
growing  flexibility,  a  growing  creativity  on 
the  part  of  the  young  people  in  this  province, 
it  compares  favourably  with  any  other  juris- 
diction. I  asked  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  to  point  me  out  one  where  he  could 
demonstrate  it  more  capably  or  more  fully, 
and  yet  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so,  because 
it  does  not  exist,  and  he  knows  it  does  not 
exist.  He  knows  there  are  problems  here,  but 
he  knows  they  are  the  same  problems  that 
exist  in  every  educational  jurisdiction  on  this 
continent.  He  also  knows  that  the  chances 
are  that  we  are  making  better  progress  to 
resolve  these  here  than  anywhere  else,  that  he 
does  not  have  really—  ■ 

Mr.    MacDonald:     Read    Bob    Macaulay's 

speech.  -^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —what  I  think  is  the  obh- 
gation  of  a  mernber  to  point  this  out  in  his 
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[discussion.  He  says  that  I  should  not  say  they 
are  taking  a  negative  approach.  I  respect- 
fully suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  in- 
dicative of  the  negative  position  the  group  of 
eight  take  with  many  of  these  matters.  Really, 
It  is  a  bit  discouraging  from  time  to  time, 
because  many  people  are  endeavouring  to 
cope  with  some  of  the  problems  we  see  in 
the  school  system.  And  not  only  are  we 
endeavouring  to  cope,  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  making  genuine  progress.  With  re- 
spect, I  think  the  sad  part  about  it  is  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  knows  this.  I 
think  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  reply  to 
the  member  for  Riverdale— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  per- 
haps is  the  appropriate  place  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  NDP  won  the  Sudbury  by- 
election.  The  Tories  were  wiped  out,  receiv- 
ing something  like  2,000  votes. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury said,  "Bring  on  the  NDP  and  we  will 
Hck  them  to  a  frazzle."  And  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  said  that  we  were  on  the 
skids  and  the  Liberals  would  win  Sudbury  in 
the  byelection  and  win  the  north  in  the  pro- 
vincial. That  is  in  the  category  of  famous 
last  words. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  vote  516. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Tories  were  so  far  down 
it  was  pitiful. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  516  carried? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  thing  that  kept  the 
Liberals  in  was  the  Tory  collapse. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  why 
the  Minister  of  Mines  is  agitated.    He  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  stay  on  vote  516? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  will  get  back. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We.  have  gone  far  afield  of 
it,  let  us  get  back  on  it..      .         . 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  missed  the  sober  and  measured 
observations  of  the  member  for  firacondale. 
I  am  sorry  I  did.  I  will  have  to  read  them 
in  H^mardy   By^t^  to  say. tot  you,  Mr. 


Chairman,  or  more  accurately  through  you  to 
the  Minister,  that  we  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  embodiment  of  the  kind  of  system 
we  would  like  to  see  is  not  readily  available 
in  this  country.  That  in  no  sense  excuses  the 
province  of  Ontario  from  efforts  to  improve 
a  very  weak  fabric. 

What  we  have  tried  to  point  out  is  a  num- 
ber of  radical  experiments  and  methods  which 
are  working  efiFectively  in  individual  or  collec- 
tive areas  which  could  reform  and  transform 
the  entire  educational  system  if  the  Minister 
was  prepared  to  give  them  full  play.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  mentioned  authors,  schools, 
students,  teachers  and  people  who  have  made 
a  critique  of  the  system,  so  destructive  and 
negative  in  the  Minister's  terms,  as  to  leave 
it  in  tatters— people  like  Barry  Lowes  and 
Leonard  Preiser  and  June  Callwood  and  ump- 
teen other  authorities— and  they  are  authori- 
ties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  what  Mr.  Preiser  and  Mr.  Lowes 
have  said.  I  know  what  they  have  said  be- 
yond what  has  been  quoted  here  and  I  know 
Mr.  Lowes'  attitude  towards  the  educational 
programme  here  perhaps  better  than  the  hon. 
member,  and  I  say  with  respect  once  again 
that  the  members  opposite  in  the  group  of 
eight  really  have  contributed  little  of  a  con- 
structive nature  towards  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  I  think  we  very  clearly  demon- 
strated— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  double  talk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —we  very  clearly  demon- 
strated we  are  quite  prepared  to  experiment, 
innovate;  we  give  boards  encouragement  to 
do  this  right  across  the  province.  But  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  department 
has,  and  the  Minister  has,  the  responsibility 
for  determining  what  major  changes  take 
place  in  education.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
wrong  in  too  many  instances  when  the  lives 
and  the  future  of  1,800,000  youngsters  are  at 
stake. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
right  in  this  way  much  longer,  because  you 
are  damaging  a  lot  of  those  lives. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

,    Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

the  floor.  ■> 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  we  get  back  to  vote 
516? 

Mr.  Si  Lewis:  All  lam  pointing  out  to  the 
Minister  is,  let  him  not  attribute  this  critique 
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exclusively  to  the  group  of  eight— and  I  like 
the  phrase,  I  hope  it  sticks.  Let  him  also 
recognize  that  it  come  from  the  critics  within 
his  own  educational  structure  as  well,  includ- 
ing Bob  Macaulay— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  When  the  Minister  says,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  not  constructive  in  our 
criticism,  what  the  Minister  is  really  saying  is 
that  we  have  not  played  his  genteel  game  of 
educational  charades,  where  nobody  says  any- 
thing about  his  sacrosanct  system,  where 
everybody  just  stands  at  the  border  and  genu- 
flects. We  are  not  prepared  to  play  that 
game  any  longer,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is 
a  system  in  serious  disarray  and  badly  in  need 
of  repair.  That  is  why  we  have  put  these  pro- 
posals before  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
intriguing  that  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  takes  this  position.  This  has  happened 
in  the  last  eight  or  nine  months.  The  mem- 
ber for  York  South  really  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  happening- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  the  same  thing. 

Hon.   Mr.    Davis:    —for   the    last    11    years 
since  he  has  been  the  education  critic  in  this 
House- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  said  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  I  have 
not  read  it. 

Mr.  Macdonald:  You  should  go  back  and 
read  it  again. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  shame 
to  let  that  carry  without  putting  on  the 
record  some  further  views  as  to  the  quality 
of  education  that  comes  about  by  the  expen- 
diture of  our  legislative  grants  this  year  and 
over  the  years.  I  have  refrained  from  taking 
too  active  a  part  in  this  specific  discussion 
because  I  think  my  position  as  a  former 
teacher  makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  be 
in  any  way  objective.  I  believe  it  is  often 
forgotten  by  tho.se  of  us  who  are  deeply 
concerned  with  education  as  legislators  and 
parents,  that  the  system  depends  upon 
individual  people  and  that  we  in  this  House 
cannot  legislate  permissiveness.  We  can 
legislate  or  encourage  the  department  to  hand 
down  to  those  who  have  the  immediate  class- 
room responsibility  an  appreciation  for  pro- 
gressiveness,  which  perhaps  has  been  lacking 
in  years  gone  by. 


I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  in  the 
institutions  that  have  evolved  in  the  past 
years,  where  the  student  bodies  number  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,500  in  each  particular 
area,  in  each  particular  school,  the  principal 
has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  a  certain 
degree  of  order  is  maintained  so  that  the 
classroom  situation  can  be  a  useful  one. 
But  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
in  his  observation  of  how  the  system  is  work- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  overly  impressed 
with  the  discipline  that  he  has  observed  in 
the  halls  and  in  the  lockers  and  even  in  the 
washrooms.  I  think  a  good  many  teachers 
take  unto  themselves  responsibility  for  what 
happens  in  the  classroom  when  they  go  in 
there  with  their  30  to  40  students  and  close 
the  door,  and  they  apply  the  curriculum  as 
they  understand  it  and,  they  hope,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  people  who  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  thing  we  must  remember  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  individuals— individual 
teachers  and  individual  students.  And 
whereas  our  main  interest  and  the  concern 
for  the  proper  expenditure  of  this  money 
must  be  with  the  students,  we  know  that 
the  teachers  are,  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned,  applying  their  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation and  their  view  of  what  is  best  for  the 
young  people  and  for  the  development  of  a 
school  system  as  they  see  fit.  Although  we 
can  provide  some  direction  and  encourage- 
ment as  far  as  the  progressive  attitudes  they 
adopt  is  concerned,  we  must  of  course  rely 
in  the  last  instance  on  the  good  judgment  of 
those  people  who  have  gone  into  the  teaching 
profession  and  whom  we  hope  to  encourage 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  and  increasing 
quality,  as  the  years  go  by. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  what  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  has  seen  fit  to  bring 
forward  as  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  depart- 
ment is  in  some  manner  true  and  that  some  of 
our  principals  and  some  of  our  educators 
have  never  gotten  beyond  the  part  in  their 
education  philosophy  that  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  young  person  learns  best  when 
he  is  afraid  of  a  teacher.  Perhaps  it  is  easier 
for  those  governing  the  school  to  do  their 
job  if  there  is  this  feeling  of  fear.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  we  have  gotten  away  from  this 
considerably,  even  since  I  was  a  student— 
but  of  course  this  covers  a  greater  span  of 
years  than  that  to  which  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  has  experienced. 

The  area  of  concern  is  surely  the  attitude 
among  the  teacher  themselves,  which  perhaps 
has  gotten  away  from  some  of  the  dedication 
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that  those  of  us  remember  from  our  own 
student  days,  and  one  that  is  perhaps  more 
modern  in  another  sense  because  I  have  not 
been  away  from  the  profession  too  long  not 
to  be  sympathetic  with  the  feehng  that,  after 
all,  the  days  when  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince should  look  to  their  teachers  as  martyrs 
and  be  prepared  to  give  up  everything  for 
minimal  incomes,  even  their  right  to  a 
personal  life,  must  surely  be  long  gone  by. 
They  have  the  right  and  the  responsibility  to 
live  like  ordinary  citizens  as  far  as  their 
work  in  school  is  concerned  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  salary  negotiations,  they 
want  the  best  they  can  get  for  high  qualifica- 
tions and  ability  that  has  been  proved.  But 
if  there  is  an  area  of  concern,  it  is  perhaps 
the  feeling  that  teachers  have  been  moving 
away  from  the  old-fashioned  understanding 
of  responsibility  that  we  used  to  expect  of 
our  teachers  and  perhaps  not  far  enough  to- 
ward a  certain  professionalism  that  should 
go  with  the  expanding  and  increasing  respon- 
sibilities that  our  teachers  have  and  that  we 
expect  of  them. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  criticism  that  has 
been  expressed  by  the  NDP  has  gone  much 
too  far,  that  it  has  reached  an  unrealistic 
level  or  position.  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
impact  of  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  they 
have  gone  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  in 
order  to  give  it  the  impact  that  they  would 
desire.  But  beyond  this,  we  must  certainly, 
as  Liberals,  take  the  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible position  that  we  feel  we  have  been  able 
to  do  in  many  recent  years  and  that  we  will 
maintain  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  In  this 
regard  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Minis- 
ter's attention  what  is  surely  an  overriding 
responsibility  and  a  concern  that  forces  it- 
self on  all  of  us.  Because,  as  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  moved  away 
from  an  old-fashioned  view  of  their  profession 
—and  I  admire  them  for  this,  because  they 
are  well  trained  and  they  have  been  subjected 
to  many  years  of  education  and  their  respon- 
sibility is  great  and  a  responsibility  that  all 
of  us  admire.  We  now  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  the  teachers'  professional 
organizations,  in  dealing  with  the  boards 
across  the  province,  have  come  to  a  place 
where  in  our  largest  metropolitan  area,  it 
appears  that  a  large  percentage  of  teachers 
are  going  to  resign  from  their  positions  un- 
less some  agreement  is  reached  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Those  of  us  who  are  aware  of  the  regula- 
tions that  pertain  to  this  matter  know  that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  resign  and  retain  their 
professional  status  by  the  end  of  the  month 


of  May,  and  we  are  getting  very  close  to 
that  right  now.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
the  eventual  decision  will  be,  but  certainly 
the  pressures  that  the  teachers'  professional 
organizations  are  bringing  on  the  boards  are 
very  great  indeed.  We  must  accept  these 
threats  of  resignation  as  being  bona  fide  posi- 
tions indeed,  based  vipon  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  believe  that  they  are  not  being 
properly  bargained  with,  or  properly  accom- 
modated by  those  with  the  local  respon- 
sibihty. 

We  need  only  remember  what  happened  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  in  recent  months  and 
the  upheaval  that  took  place  there.  If  any- 
thing similar  happens  to  the  municipalities  in 
this  province  we  must  surely  expect— as  the 
responsible  legislators  in  this  province  where 
the  residue  of  authority  in  education  must 
eventually  lie— that  it  is  quite  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  a  similar  emergency 
will  present  itself  to  this  Minister,  to  this 
government,  and  eventually  to  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  wonder,  before  we  carry  vote  516,  from 
which  the  salaries  for  the  teachers  are  met 
across  the  province,  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
give  his  views,  sir,  as  to  his  understanding  of 
the  present  state  of  the  negotiations  among  the 
teachers'  professional  organizations  and  the 
boards,  particularly  at  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  what  plans  if  any  he  would  have  to  assist 
in  carrying  these  negotiations  to  a  fruitful 
settlement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  department  has  been  traditionally 
over  the  years,  and  also  up  to  the  present, 
that  the  negotiations  between  the  boards  and 
the  teaching  profession  have  been  matters 
basically  of  their  interest  and  concern.  I  am 
not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  we  face  in  the 
Metro  area.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  a 
large  number  of  settlements  have  been  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  province,  that  the  situa- 
tion may  not  be  akin  necessarily  to  the  de- 
velopments in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  only  tell  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  at  this  point,  that  there  has 
been  no  finality,  no  decisions  taken  yet,  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  reached  May  31. 
Really  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  indicate  what 
might  or  might  not  result  from  decisions  that 
will  be  taken  in  the  next  few  days. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
while  resignations,  as  I  understand  it,  have 
to  be  in  by  May  31,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  they  do  not  take  effect  until  the 
early  part  of  September,  until  the  school 
year    commences    again    in    September.      So 
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that  I  am  as  concerned  as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is,  we  all  are,  as  to  how  this 
might  turn  out,  and  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  make  a  further 
statement  on  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  pre- 
mature at  this  point. 

\'oto  516  agreed  to. 

On  vote  517: 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  517,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  only  one  thing  I  would  like  to  question.  It 
is  the  old  matter  of  "miscellaneous  to  be  paid 
as  directed  by  the  Minister."  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  before,  but  it  seems  that  an 
amount  of  this  magnitude  should  really  have 
more  definition  in  the  votes  that  are  before 
us.  Since  we  have  been  able  to  break  the 
payment  down  into  fairly  small  sums,  for 
example,  down  as  small  as  $250,  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  for  some  more  detail  about  what 
he  expects  to  do  with  the  $380,000  that  is 
left  to  his  discretion. 

lion.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  out 
of  the  proposed  $38,000,  there  will  be  a 
grant  to  the  Crest  hour  company  of  some 
$52,000;  the  Stratford  festival  foundation, 
some  $50,000;  the  national  ballet  school, 
some  $20,000;  the  Metro  school  board  for 
the  component  study  that  I  mentioned  earlier, 
some  $50,000;  the  national  theatre  school, 
$40,000;  the  Canadian  council  for  research 
in  education,  some  $16,000,  and  there  will 
still  be  an  unallocated  sum  to  make  up  the 
$380,500. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  much  would  be  unalloca- 
ted? 

lion.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  will  still  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  between  $95,000  and 
$100,000. 


Mr.  Nixon:  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with 


it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  that  we  have  had  requests  tliat  will  more 
than  use  the  $90,000  to  $100,000-(iuite 
reasonable  requests,  many  of  them— and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  say  no  to  the  vast 
majority  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
Minister's  custom  then  to  list  under  mis- 
cellaneous grants  all  of  those  wlu'ch  are  fairly 
constant  year  by  year,  and  then  the  remainder 
is  a  changeable  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right.  The  Crest 
hour  company,  for  instance,  Mr.   Chairman- 


Mr.  Nixon:  They  got  it  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  got  it  last  year,  but 
it  is  not,  shall  we  say,  a  continuing  grant 
necessarily.  The  Metro  school  board  for  the 
component  study-this  is  the  first  year  for 
that.  I  believe  that  Stratford  festival  founda- 
tion received  a  grant,  but  I  think  this  is  the 
last  grant  they  are  probably  going  to  receive, 
although  I  am  not  sure  of  this.  The  ballet 
school  may  or  may  not  be  a  continuing  situa- 
tion and  the  same  applies  to  the  national 
theatre  school. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  just  a  couple  of  other 
(luestions,  in  particular.  The  grant  to  the  con- 
sumers' association  of  Canada  would  be  to 
finance  some  special  educational  project  that 
they  would  have?  It  should  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered that  another  department  would  have 
some  special  concern  for  the  consumers'  asso- 
ciation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  in  the  main  grant,  I  guess,  for  three  or 
four  years.  It  is  given  to  the  consumers' 
association  to  assist  them  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  programme.  I  could  get 
greater  detail  as  to  their  actual  programme, 
but  it  has  been  part  of  the  main  grants,  I 
believe,  now  for  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  it  nn'ght  be  considered 
that  The  Department  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  would  take  that  over. 

I  notice  another  one  is  the  Elliot  Lake 
centre  for  continuing  education.  It  would 
appear  that  this  would  be  an  established 
grant.  I  believe  it  is  new  this  year  at 
$100,000.  This  really  is  something  that  has 
been  sponsored  and  set  up  by  the  federal- 
provincial  governments  in  conjunction,  I 
believe.  Is  it  thought  that  the  $100,000 
would  go  towards  programmes,  maintenance, 
or  just  at  their  general  discretion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will 
be  moneys  going  to  the  Elliot  Lake  centre  for 
continuing  education  under  this  grant  and 
also  some  under  the  federal-provincial  agree- 
ments, and  I  would  suggest— I  think  that 
probably  next  year  it  will  be  in  one  item 
under  the  federal-provincial  agreement, 
although  we  are  not  sure  imtil  we  get  the 
draft  agreements  from  the  federal  authorities. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  only  other  new  one  is  the 
Royal  lifesaving  society,  and  since  they  are 
in  the  printed  section  and  not  under  mis- 
cellaneous can  we  expect  them  to  get  grants 
\ear  by  year  from  now  on? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
—I  do  not  have  the  1966  grants  here,  but  I 
beheve  they  had  it  last  year.  I  think  they 
have  had  grants  for  several  years. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Have  you  cut  the  grant  to 
the  WCTU   out  of  the  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  grant  to  the  WCTU,  Mr.  Chairman, 
bvit  there  is  a  grant  to  the  Ontario  temperance 
federation. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  you  feel  secure  in 
making  that  cut? 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    I   certainly   do. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine! 

Vote  517  agreed  to. 

On  vote  518: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  518,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  there  are  any 
funds  in  here  for  the  fairly  massive  changes 
that  would  take  place  at  the  Ontario  college 
of  education  in  Toronto,  or  is  this  just  the 
maintenance  funds   tliat   are   required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  basically  the  main- 
tenance fund.  There  is  some  amount  in  there 
for  refurbishing,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  are  for  operating.  The  moneys 
for  the  OCE  for  the  land  acquisition,  are  in 
Public  Works,  although  two  or  three  of  the 
properties  have  been  acquired  perhaps 
through  the  University  of  Toronto,  I  am  not 
sure  of  that.  They  did  acquire  one  or  two 
at  one  point. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  funds  for  the  Ontario  col- 
lege of  education,  Toronto,  are  up  almost  a 
million  dollars,  if  my  calculations  are  correct, 
from  $2.3  million  to  $3.2  million.  If  it  is  not 
going  to  be  used  really  for  the  expansion  of 
the  building,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  large 
increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  some  internal 
alterations,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  relates  to  salary  increases.  And  you 
will  find  also  a  substantial  increase  in  Alt- 
house  college  because  of  the  increase  in 
salaries. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  just  $200,000. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Do  University  of  Toronto 
schools  come  under  this  vote?  Are  any  of 
these  grants—? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Cliairman,  it 
would  come  under  the  first  item  of  vote  518. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  time;  I  do  not  want  to 
ofi^end  the  sensibilities  of  the  old  school  ties, 
the  member  for  Riverdale  included,  and  the 
member  for  Woodbine  and  those  others  who 
reflect  the  middle-upper  class  morality. 

I  wondered,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  the  Minis- 
ter continues  to  justify,  except  on  a  sort  of 
rights-of-succession  basis,  the  continued  grant 
to  UTS.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  grants  be  cut  off 
but  I  do  ask  that  a  reappraisal  be  made  be- 
cause it  strikes  me  that  there  is  no  small  irony 
in  the  only  provincially-subsidized  institution 
in  the  province  being  a  thoroughly  traditional 
kind  of  a  school  and  segregated  on  tlie  basis 
of  sex,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  most  peculiar 
indeed  and  not  entirely  desirable.  And  indeed, 
in  spending  some  time  recently  with  the 
principal  of  University  of  Toronto  schools  and 
taking  a  look  at  a  study  he  had  done  of  the 
parental  occupations  of  students  who  had 
attended  UTS  over  the  last  ten  years,  I  found 
there  was  a  notable  professional  status  re- 
quired. Lawyers,  engineers,  clergymen,  doc- 
tors and  one  or  two  other  categories 
dominated  all  the  groups  from  which  students 
had  come. 

There  was  admittedly  a  cross-section  of 
students  from  other  occupations  but  this 
was  a  considerable  imbalance  given  the 
school.  Now,  one  has  no  objection  to  that 
imbalance  prevailing  at  various  schools,  but 
again  it  does  seem  odd  that  the  one  school 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  which  receives 
this  kind  of  direct  provincial  subsidy  should 
])e  confined  to  males,  should  reflect  this 
obvious  class  bias  and  should  lack  perhaps 
the  experimental  kind  of  emphasis  which  one 
would  associate  with  a  college  of  education. 

I  am  really  suggesting  to  the  Minister 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  reappraisal 
be  given  to  the  UTS  structure  with  a  view 
to  altering  it  fairly  radically  and  perhaps 
making  it,  if  it  is  not  too  radical  to  suggest, 
a  co-educational  setting  incorporating  fairly 
radical  views  of  education  and  teacher 
training. 

Vote  518  agreed  to. 

On  vote  519: 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could 
tell  us  something  about  the  timetable  for  the 
new  building  programme  at  Ryerson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Nixon:   And  have  we  got   the  federal 

funds  definitely  for  the  construction  as  it  was 

announced? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  no,  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  do  have  the  federal  funds. 
The  timetabhng  for  the  additions  at  Ryerson 
—there  are  as  I  recall  three  or  four  phases. 
The  first  phase  has  been  given  to  the  archi- 
tects, the  plans  are  well  along  the  way.  This 
will  be  the  phase  on,  shall  we  say,  the  west 
side  of  Ryerson.  There  will  be  the  four 
columns  or  towers;  this  has  been  the  l^asic 
pattern  which  may  be  altered  slightly,  and 
this  is  going  ahead  along  with  the  restructur- 
ing or  alteration  of  the  O'Kcefe  property 
which  Ryerson  purchased  some  few  months 
ago. 

To  say  whether  or  not  the  federal  funds 
will  apply— we  get  into  this  $70  million  that 
we  still  have  available,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
my  thought  that  probably  this  surplus  will- 
not  surplus,  but  the  amount  we  still  have- 
will  be  utilized  perhaps  in  the  high  school  or 
other  programmes.  There  may  be  a  portion 
of  it  that  could  be  allocated  to  Ryerson,  but 
as  far  as  the  total  development  is  concerned, 
we  anticipate  that  a  good  portion  of  this  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  province. 

The  completion  date  for  the  first  phase,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  scheduled  for  1969. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  $17.7  million  simply 
maintenance  and  operating  expenses  or  is 
there  some  of  that  that  would  be  used  for 
our  share  of  the  construction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  yes,  some  of  that  will 
be  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  construction, 
Mr.  Chairman,  renovations  to  the  O'Kcefe 
property. 

Vote  519  agreed  to. 

On  vote  521: 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  report  of  the  Ontario  insti- 
tute for  studies  in  education  was  just  brought 
down  today.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  that  is  right,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  vote  here  is  increased  tre- 
mendously and  the  response  across  the  prov- 
ince to  the  work  of  what  the  Minister  calls 
the  Ontario  institute  and  what  the  NDP  cri- 
tics call  OISE,  has  been  somewhat  mixed.  I 
think  most  people  are  delighted  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  getting  into  the  educational  re- 
search business  so  heavily  because  there  were 
many  years  when  our  approach  to  education 
was  without  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  inves- 
tigations that  might  have  assisted  it. 

But  the  Minister,  I  know,  feels  that  the 
Ontario  institute  perhaps  has  not  emphasized 


all  three  of  its  basic  responsibilities  in  bal- 
ance. There  has  been  a  lot  of  pure  research 
that  I  suppose  is  always  of  great  importance 
in  any  project  of  this  type.  The  application  of 
the  research  itself  to  the  immediate  problems 
of  education  in  the  province  is  of  great  con- 
cern. I  would  like  some  comment  from  him 
as  to  just  how  this  application  takes  place, 
what  his  liaison  with  the  Ontario  institute  is 
and  how  the  selection  of  projects  is  made,  so 
that  they  will  have  some,  let  us  say,  apparent 
value  on  both  counts  as  pure  research  and 
the  possibility  for  application  in  our  own 
jurisdiction. 

And  thirdly,  I  would  like  some  information 
from  him  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  On- 
tario institute  is  functioning  as  a  postgraduate 
educational  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  really  still  the  beginning  stages  of  the  in- 
stitute. I  am  obviously  somewhat  prejudiced, 
I  think  it  has  really  made  very  remarkable 
progress.  The  strength  of  any  institution  is 
related  to  the  people  in  the  institution  and, 
of  course,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  indicating 
that  the  director  of  the  institute  is  recognized 
right  across  the  country  as  being  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational research.  And  the  institution  has 
been  able  to  attract  very  competent  people 
from  all  over  Canada  and  from  the  United 
States.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really 
one  of  the  key  factors  in  the  development  of 
any  institution  of  this  kind.  And  certainly  to 
date  in  this  area  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  have  been  able  to  attract  very  com- 
petent people  to  work  within  the  institute 
here  in  this  province. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  relationship  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  institute,  we  have  a  very 
excellent  working  relationship.  If  we  have 
certain  problems  where  we  wish  to  have 
some  answers  or  research  done,  we  refer  them 
to  the  institute.  We  have  done  this  from  The 
Department  of  Education  but  also  from  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs,  and  per- 
haps we  will  touch  on  that  when  we  get  into 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs.  Of  course,  the  boards,  the 
trustees  association,  and  other  educational 
organizations  have  also  referred  requests  for 
research  to  the  institute.  The  institute  as  part 
of  its  concept,  Mr.  Chairman,  makes  it  very 
clear  that  while  their  function  partially,  at 
least,  is  in  the  area  of  research,  it  must  have 
practical    application   for   the    school    system. 
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This  of  course  is  part  of  the  programme 
that  they  are  developing  and  they  are  doing 
this  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  existing 
boards  by  doing  studies,  research,  and  then 
actually  introducing  or  assisting  in  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  these  ideas  with  the  indi- 
vidual boards.  A  good  portion  of  their  work, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  directed  of  course  to  the 
graduate  field,  that  is,  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Degrees  will  be  granted 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  and  they  have 
completed  their  affiliation  agreement  with 
that  particular  institution  with  also  the  under- 
standing that  as  the  Althouse  college  de- 
velops, as  McArthur  college  develops,  there 
could  be  a  relationship  with  those  institutions 
or  universities  as  well,  as  they  mature  here  in 
the  province. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  overboard,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  really  we  are  very  pleased  by  the 
work  and  the  success  of  the  institute  to  date, 
although  I  think  the  director  would  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  that  they  still  have  a  lot  of 
ground  to  cover.  There  is  a  major  increase 
in  amounts  being  allocated  and  this  relates 
primarily  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
staff. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  increase  is  $5  million. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   Basically  salaries. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  much  staff  increase  will 
that  buy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is, 
as  I  recall  it,  more  than  a  doubling  of  staff. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  doubling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  More  than  a  doubling  of 
staff. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Of  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  total  numbers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  From  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  can 
get  that  for  you.  They  have  also  rented  a 
rather  large  facility  up  on  Bloor  Street.  These 
are  the  two  main  items.  I  will  get  the  actual 
staff  figm-es  for  the  hon.  member  before  we 
are  finished  here  this  evening. 

Vote  521  agreed  to. 

On  vote  522: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  has  got  any  comment  to  make  on 
item  three,  in  522.  This  is  an  item  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  for  the  last  four 
years.    The  Minister  has  finally  been  able  to 


persuade  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to 
give  special  pensions  for  those  in  the  teaching 
profession  who  had  been  very  much  forgotten 
and  left  behind.  The  announcement  of  this 
special  assistance,  raising  the  minimum 
pension,  came  about  a  year  ago.  I  would 
like  to  know  when  the  pension  was  payable, 
as  of  what  date.  If  there  is  any  thought 
that  this  pension  as  it  presently  stands  is 
going  to  be  the  final  change  as  far  as  impro\- 
ing  the  pension  position  is  concerned.  We 
all  know  that  the  pension  is  associated  with 
the  salaries  that  are  payable,  and  that  it 
compares  quite  favourably  with  a  good  many 
pension  opportunities  in  other  areas  of 
endeavour,  but  that  many  teachers  who 
retired  before  the  establishment  of  the  higher 
rates  of  pay  are  still  very  much  suffering  in 
comparison  with  those  pensions  that  have 
been  payable  in  the  last  few  years.  So  I 
would  like  the  Minister  to  tell  me  when  this 
change  took  effect,  and  if  he  does  see  any 
further  improvements  so  far  as  this  area  in 
the  general  pension  scheme  is  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  change 
in  pension  took  effect  as  of  January  1,  1967. 
I  guess  there  is  nothing  really  very  final 
about  anything  in  this  day  and  age,  but  I 
would  say  that  we  really  have  made,  I  think, 
a  very  genuine  accomplishment  in  reacting 
as  we  have  to  the  request  that  has  been  in 
front  of  us  for  some  years.  I  would  say  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  govern- 
ment feels  it  has  gone  a  very  significant  step 
forward  in  reaching  the  figures  that  are  here 
enunciated,  $1,200  and  $600.  I  can  only 
say,  who  knows  what  is  final,  looking  ahead 
a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  like  to  make  this  brief  comment.  After 
the  ten  years  of  relentless  lobbying  by  little 
old  ladies— and  I  say  that  affectionately— com- 
ing here  to  plead  with  the  government  with 
something  like  a  $2  billion  budget,  I  think 
the  government  will  be  a  little  ashamed  that 
it  finally  has  granted  just  this,  and  it  costs 
only  this  amount  of  money.  I  think  it  is 
rather  a  reflection  on  its  delay  over  that 
ten-year  period.  However,  we  are  grateful 
for  these  little  blessings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  $500,000  is  continu- 
ing from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  less  and  less  each 
year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  $476,000,  that  is  what  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  $476,000  is  not  a 
continuing  sum. 
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Mr.  Singer:   It  is  decreasing  very  quickly! 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
other  question  having  to  do  with  the 
teachers'  superannuation  vote.  We  are  putting 
almost  $15  million  into  the  payment  on  the 
unfunded  liability.  What  are  the  projections 
as  to  this  unfvmded  liability?  Are  we  gain- 
ing on  it  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  pro- 
viding assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
$14  million— close  to  $15  million  really— is  to, 
shall  we  say,  maintain  the  status  quo.  We 
went  into  this  in  some  detail  last  session  and 
the  $15  milhon  payment  really  maintains 
the  status  quo.  It  does  not  reduce  the 
actuarial  deficit  but  it  keeps  it  from  getting 
any  larger. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  still  over  $200  million  in 
actuarial  deficit  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Depending  on  one's  defini- 
tion of  actuarial  deficit,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  the  report  that  the  Min- 
ister tabled  a  year  ago,  or  two  years  ago,  that 
was  surely  the  definition  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  it  was  $200  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right,  and  I  would 
say  it  is  still  very  close  to  that  same  amount. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
continuing  payment,  ad  infinitum,  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Will  it  get  larger? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   It  should  not. 

Vote  522  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr,  Speaker,  tomorrow  it  was 
the  intention  to  proceed  with  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  University  Affairs,  but 
unfortunately  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  has  to  absent  himself  from  the  city, 
we  intend  to  proceed  with  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  clarify.  Is  there 
any  possibility  of  us  coming  back  to  Uni- 
versity Affairs  in  the  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  would  depend  on  the 
Minister. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Educa- 
tion): I  shall  be  here.  I  think  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  felt  that  if  there  was  any  likeli- 
hood of  finishing,  he  might  go  ahead  to- 
morrow evening,  but  I  am  also  available,  if  I 
can  put  it  this  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  may  I  ask,  is  it 
likely  that  we  will  be  going  to  University 
Affairs  on  Wednesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  we  will  go  to  University 
Affairs  immediately  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  is  finished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery,  stu- 
dents from  Parkway  public  school,  Brampton. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr,  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton),  from  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  legal  bills  and  municipal 
affairs,  presented  the  committee's  fourth  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills   without   amendment: 

Bill  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assess- 
ment Act; 

Bill  112,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Departments  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  111,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction   of   bills. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  ( Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  question 
which  was  asked  of  me  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  some  time  ago. 

His  question  was:  What  steps  has  the 
government  taken  or  does  it  plan  to  take  to 
implement  the  recommendation  on  page  202 
of  the  Goldenberg  report  that  it  "Should 
formally  recognize  the  special  situation  of 
the  dormitory  municipalities  adjacent  to 
Metro  by  appropriate  adjustments  in  grants 
for  municipal  and  school  purposes"? 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member,  I  would  refer  him  to  the  statement 
of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  made 
on  January  10,  1966,  regarding  the  report 
of  the  Royal  commission  on  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  In  discussing  boundaries  and  fringe 
areas,     the    Prime     Minister     said,     pending 
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receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario  committee 
on  taxation,  that  no  action  should  be  taken 
on  the  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  dormitory  municipalities  outside 
the  present  metropolitan  area.  The  hon. 
member  is  aware  that  the  report  referred  to 
is  not  yet  available  and  therefore  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  ( Woodbine ) :  I  wonder  if 
the  Minister  would  entertain  a  supplementary 
question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Could  the  Minister  indicate  what  excuse 
the  government  is  going  to  use  for  doing 
nothing  after  Smith  has  presented  his  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  an  irrelevant 
question   and   highly   improper   at   this    time. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  early  edition  of  today's 
Toronto  Telegram  under  the  heading,  "Sid 
Adilman's  City  Scene."  This  article  states 
that  I  personally  approved  of  the  showing 
of  the  documentary  film  "Warrendale"  as  the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  Ontario  board  of 
censors.    The   article   goes  on  to   state: 

In    an    unprecedented    move,    the   board 

last    Friday   sent   a   print   to   the   Minister. 

He    was    to    have    screened    the    film    late 

yesterday  or  today.    This  raised  the  danger 

of  political  censorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  did  I  request  a 
print  of  this  documentary.  At  no  time  did 
the  board  of  censors  forward  a  print  to  me. 
I  have  not  seen  the  film  and  at  this  moment 
I  have  no  plans  to  see  it.  I  have  been  asked 
by  newspapermen  on  at  least  two  occasions 
recently  whether  the  film  has  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  censors  for  distribution.  To 
answer  these  questions,  I  have  learned  that 
the  film  has  been  approved  and  I  have  replied 
to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Adilman  spoke  to  me  on  the  telephone 
this  morning  after  the  early  edition  of  his 
newspaper  had  gone  to  press  so  I  have  no 
idea  what  was  the  source  of  the  statement  in 
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his  article.  However,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  only  time  that  I  deal  with 
the  showing  of  films  is  when  an  appeal  is 
launched  to  the  Minister  under  The  Theatres 
Act  by  a  distributor  who  has  been  denied 
permission  to  screen  a  film  or  part  of  a  film 
in  Ontario.  This  did  not  happen  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  ( Mr. 
Randall),  if  I  may  put  it  on  the  record  at 
this  time. 

With  respect  to  the  recently  concluded 
Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations  in  Gen- 
eva, does  the  Minister  intend  to  initiate 
studies  to  ascertain  what  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  cuts  will  be  on  Ontario's  industry,  and 
to  cooperate  with  Ottawa  on  a  study  of  a 
loan  plan  to  help  industries  that  may  suffer 
hardship  because  of  the  pending  tariff  cuts  on 
imports? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  ( Mr.  Dymond)  and  I  will  place  that 
on  the  record. 

What  were  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  Joseph  Niremberg  in  the  Orillia 
hospital  last  week?  Has  an  inquest  into  the 
death   been  ordered? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  whether  Mr. 
Hal  Banks  is  to  be  extradited  for  trial  in 
Ontario  on   a  charge  of  perjury? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  similar  qiicstion  which  I 
probably  should  ask  at  this  time,  addressed 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  appear  to 
be  good  grounds  to  charge  Hal  Banks,  the 
former  head  of  the  SIU  in  Ganada  with  per- 
jury, what  steps  if  any  is  the  Attorney  Cyeu- 
eral  taking  to  lay  such  charges  against  Hal 
Banks  and  to  commence  extradition  proceed- 
ing to  l)ring  him  back  to  face  those  charges? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  Cieneral): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  is  presently  under 
review  by  the  officials  of  my  department  and 
I  cannot  comment  further  at  this  time  on 
what  may  or  may  not  be  done. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 


The  Ontario  municipal  board  has  approved 
the  capital  works  forecast  of  $2,807,000  for 
Pickering  township,  for  the  coming  year  but 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  $745,000  water 
works  portion  must  be  made  self-liquidating 
through  increases  in  the  water  rates.  What 
obstacle  is  there  in  the  law  or  regulations  to 
Pickering  township  spreading  its  financial 
burden  over  not  only  the  present  4,000  water 
users,  but  also  over  some  additional  assess- 
ment of  approximately  $8  million  in  the 
so-called  water  area  representing  land  held 
l)y  developers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member,  I  would  say  there  is 
authority  in  The  Municipal  Act  for  munici- 
palities to  undertake  water  and  sewer  in- 
stallations and  provide  that  a  deferred  benefit 
charge  may  be  imposed  on  lands  not  im- 
mediately connected  to  the  service.  How- 
ever, I  am  advised  that  in  this  particular 
case,  the  required  increase  in  water  rates  is 
not  exorbitant,  and  that  as  these  vacant 
lands  become  serviced,  they  too  will  pay  the 
additional  amount  and  by  so  doing  will  in 
turn  help  provide  services  to  other  areas. 
It  was  not  thought  advisable  by  the  council 
of  the  municipality  and  the  Ontario  municipal 
board  to  increase  the  tax  rate  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  to  the  Attorney  General,  a  follow- 
up  to  a  question  yesterday. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  police  officers 
are  to  make  their  own  decisions  when  chasing 
speeders  at  high  speed,  does  the  Minister 
not  agree  that  they  should  be  given  a  course 
in  speed  driving  similar  to  those  in  other 
jurisdictions?  I  recall  that  in  California  they— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  considera- 
tion has  been  given  in  the  past  to  special 
training  for  drivers  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  force  and  representatives  of  the  force 
have  visited  other  jurisdictions  and  studied 
their  methods  of  training.  I  might  say  that 
the  training  which  now  is  given  to  the  drivers 
is  considered  to  be  generally  adequate,  and 
that  the  well-trained  driver  of  the  provincial 
police  force  is  a  stable  and  capable  person, 
capable  of  handling  his  vehicle  in  almost  any 
situation  he  may  face.  However,  further 
studies  are  going  forward  now  as  to  some 
special  additional  features,  and  discussions 
are  going  on  with  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port with  respect  to  the  facilities  to  carry 
out  special  training.  This  is  a  matter  that  has 
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been  under  consideration  in  the  past,  is  under 
consideration  now  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  Minister  aware  that 
one  of  the  top  officials  in  the  Ontario  Police 
Force  is  concerned  about  the  fact  they  do 
not  have  a  course  for  high-speed  driving? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  do  not  have  a 
special  course  at  this  time,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  how 
he  intends  to  resolve  the  reported  problems 
in  negotiations  between  the  municipalities 
and  the  ambulance  operators,  as  a  result  of 
the  change  in  regulations  covering  ambulance 
services,  providing  that  certain  operators  are 
not  required  to  be  licensed  or  to  maintain 
specified    provincial    standards? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  prevously,  I  expect  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  task  force  set  up 
to  study  the  organization,  administration  and 
financing  of  ambulance  services.  This  task 
force  will  be  making  appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  the  development  of  ambulance 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  province. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  try  to  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  arrangements  to  meet 
essential  needs  on  an  interim  basis,  and  this 
is  a  point  that  we  have  emphasized,  sir,  that 
thes'"  steps  are  essential  now  to  maintain 
essential  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
peopie. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Another  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Health: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pharmacologists 
at  Harvard  University  stated  today  that 
generic  drugs  are  seUing  at  $3  per  1,000  for 
the  same  quality  as  printed  name  drugs 
selling  at  $170  per  1,000,  would  the  Minister 
consider  the  advisability  of  having  the  doc- 
tors in  Ontario  instructed  to  write  prescrip- 
tions with  the  generic  names  of  the  drugs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  quite  impossible,  quite  unreasonable.  When 
a  government  starts  to  practise  medicine,  I 
say  to  you,  sir,  without  equivocation,  it  is 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  The  practice 
of  medicine  must  be  left  to  those  who  are 
trained  to  do  it,  just  as  the  practice  of  all  of 
the  healing  arts  must  be. 

But  I  have  mentioned  on  many  occasions 
in  the  House  that  our  own  programme  of 
drug  testing,  which  I  instituted  when  I  be- 


came Minister  of  this  department,  and  as 
carried  out  over  the  past  seven  years  by  the 
department  and  through  the  offices  of  the 
Attorney  General,  has  resulted  in  the  use  of 
generic  drugs  in  our  own  various  treatment 
programmes  with  complete  safety  to  the 
patients  and  a  saving  for  the  Treasury.  We 
are  now  giving  consideration  to  the  exten- 
sion of  this  programme  in  other  areas  which 
come  within  our  responsibility.  However,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
practical  nor  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
government  would  instruct  doctors,  as 
suggested  in  the  hon.  member's  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  the  Minister  would  agree 
that  we  have  policemen  to  protect  banks- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
If  the  member  has  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion—please ask  the  Minister  if  he  will  answer 
it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  answer  a 
supplementary  question?  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Minister  said  he  would  answer  a  question. 

Would  he  agree  that  the  public  needs 
protection  against  the  variance  from  $3  per 
1,000  to  $170  per  1,000  in  these  drugs? 
Would  he  agree  on  that,  that  we  need  some 
protection  from  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  take  that  under 
advisement,  sir. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works. 

What  plans  does  the  government  have  for 
the  property  in  the  borough  of  Etobicoke 
known  as  the  Mimico  reformatory  grounds, 
and  to  whom  and  in  what  manner  will  the 
property  be  offered  for  sale,  if  in  fact  it  is 
offered? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  for  the  past  few  months  has 
been  working  with  The  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions  establishing  plans  that 
would  take  much  of  the  land  now  used  by 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  in 
the  borough  of  Etobicoke.  In  general  terms, 
we  have  approximately  180  acres  of  land 
bounded  by  Kipling,  Evans,  our  land,  Horner 
Avenue  and  Judson  Street.  A  large  block 
of  this  land  has  been  used  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions  to  operate  an 
industrial  farm.  In  addition  the  department 
carries  on  other  functions  at  the  location  in 
four  clinical  services  buildings  and  maintains 
a  stores  building  and  a  powerhouse. 
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In  the  past  few  months  plans  are  being 
formulated  to  add  additional  buildings  to 
provide  staff  training  facilities  for  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  agreed  that  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  should  relocate  its  indus- 
trial farm  operation;  as  Etobicoke  has 
expanded  its  residential  and  industrial  areas 
we  have  received  several  comments  that 
the  farm  operations  are  not  compatible  with 
the  surroundings.  When  the  relocation  of  the 
industrial  farm  takes  place,  slightly  more  than 
100  acres  of  land  will  become  available  for 
other  uses.  At  the  present  time,  we  see  the 
need  to  reserve  approximately  35  acres  for 
the  use  of  The  Department  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions. 

Additionally,  the  government  feels  that  35 
to  40  acres  should  be  retained  in  that  area 
for  its  future  government  use.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  has  been  approached 
on  several  occasions  concerning  certain  road 
widening  programmes,  including  the  exten- 
sion of  Islington  Avenue  to  the  south.  When 
these  occur,  certainly  our  land  will  be 
affected.  This  factor  has  also  influenced  the 
thinking  to  relocate  the  industrial  farm  opera- 
tion. The  policy  followed  in  the  disposal  of 
land  is  to  advertise  and  sell  by  public  tender. 
We  do  on  occasion  negotiate  with  other 
elected  bodies  for  the  disposal  of  government- 
owned  land.  About  100  acres  will  be  declared 
surplus  and  the  method  of  disposal  determined 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  about  using  it  for  hous- 
ing? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  is  in  the  House.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
the  answer  now  for  the  question  I  asked  yes- 
terday, as  well  as  the  one  I  put  on  the 
record  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
three  questions  relating  to  this  same  topic, 
which  I  think  can  all  be  answered  in  one  way. 

The  incident  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  refers  was  reported  to  the  coroner 
and  the  Crown  attorney.  Members  of  my 
staff  are  carrying  out  a  full  investigation,  as 
I  stated  yesterday,  but  since  an  inquest  is  to 
be  held,  I  think  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  make 
further  comment  on  the  case  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  have  an  answer  to  my  question 
of  yesterday? 


Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  member  would  agree  that  research  ani- 
mals are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement,  not  only  of  human  health  stan- 
dards, but  also  of  animal  health  standards. 
We  are  of  course  aware  of  the  criticism  that 
has  been  levelled  at  certain  sources  of  supply. 
I  would  say  that  the  matter  is  under  the  joint 
study  of  The  Department  of  Health,  through 
the  Minister  of  Health,  and  our  own  depart- 
ment, and  the  universities  of  the  province  of 
Ontario— I  should  say  the  research  laboratories 
of  the  universities  of  the  province,  who  re- 
quire such  animals. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  a 
question  asked  yesterday,  regarding  the  ambu- 
lance service  in  Orillia,  which  the  Minister 
has  not  answered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
I  gave  really  had  reference  to  the  ambulance 
service— perhaps  not  exactly.  The  answer  I 
gave  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  rela- 
tive to  ambulance  service  and  combining  with 
the  answer  I  just  gave,  relative  to  your  ques- 
tion, I  think  covers  the  matter. 

Mr.  Young:  The  question  I  placed  today  is: 
What  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Joseph  Niremberg  in  the  Orillia  hos- 
pital last  week?  And  has  an  inquest  into  the 
death  been  ordered?   This  is  today's  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  was  the  question 
I   specifically  answered  in  this  last   instance* 

The  matter  of  ambulance  services  I  already 
answered,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  answered  the  ques- 
tion from  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
concerning  the  ambulance  service  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  not  a  very  good  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  you  would  never 
be  satisfied  anyway,  my  friend. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)  asked  a  question  yesterday  for 
which  I  promised  to  find  an  answer  relative 
to  the  boy  Bryan  Collins,  who  was  in  the  On- 
tario hospital  in  Hamilton. 

Prior  to  placement  of  this  patient  in  the 
OH,  a  number  of  other  facilities  were  con- 
sidered. Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  problem  and  behaviour  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  been  encountered  in  main- 
taining the  required  custody  and  control,  the 
Ontario  hospital  was  considered  the  most 
appropriate. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation  and  assess- 
ment of  the  patient,  consideration  was  given 
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to  continuing  treatment  and  the  final  decision 
in  this  regard  had  not  yet  been  made  when 
the  patient  left  the  hospital  without  permis- 
sion. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  notice  of  which  has  been  given 
and  which  is  as  follows: 

Would  the  Minister  inform  the  House  what 
insurance  companies  and  insurance  agencies 
handle  the  insurance  for  the  liquor  control 
board  of  Ontario  properties? 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the 
particulars  to  answer  this  question  and  there- 
fore I  would  like  to  take  it  as  notice. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  eight  loans 
were  processed  by  the  Ontario  development 
corporation  last  year,  will  the  Minister  advise 
how  many  employees  are  in  this  department 
and  does  he  think  that  this  department  justi- 
fies its  existence?    The  smallest  finance  com- 
pany with  two  people- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
Mr.  Sargent:  —can  loan- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr,  L.  M. 
Reilly  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Chairman:  Page  number  56.  The  De- 
partment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Af- 
fairs.   Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  tell  you  at  the  outset  of  the  presentation  of 
the  estimates,  of  my  pleasure  at  being  the 
first  Minister  to  present  these  estimates  to  the 
House  and  also  the  fact  that  I  consider  it  a 
very  great  honour  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  staff  of  my  colleague,  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  whose  staff 
has  played  a  major  role  in  preparing  these 


estimates  and  has  provided  valuable  assistance 
to  the  new  administrative  staff  of  this  new 
department,  in  setting  up  its  own  administra- 
tive organization. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  great 
detail  about  the  progress  of  the  department. 
Our  activities  during  the  past  six  months  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  that  I  am  very  sure 
that  all  members  of  this  House  are  familiar 
with  them. 

The  printed  estimates,  and  the  amount 
asked  for,  involves  a  total  expenditure  of 
some  $2,563,000.  This  amount  represents  an 
increase  of  $141,000,  or  80  per  cent  over  cer- 
tain estimates  for  1966-67.  We  will  be  look- 
ing at  the  details  of  the  use  of— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Could  the 
Minister  tell  me  what  those  figures  were 
again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  will  be  looking 
into  the  use  of  these  increased  funds,  but  they 
follow  in  this  way. 

First,  main  office  administration,  some 
$294,000.  Second,  under  the  heading  of  re- 
search and  conferences,  $205,000.  Third,  the 
Ontario  securities  commission,  $233,000. 
Fourth,  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  and  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations,  $62,000.  Fifth,  the  director  of 
the  consumer  protection  division,  $37,000. 
Sixth,  the  consumer  protection  bureau,  $171,- 
000.  Seventh,  the  registration  and  examina- 
tion branch,  $104,000.  Finally,  eighth,  grants 
to  credit  counselling,  some  $35,000.  Those 
increases  under  those  eight  headings  amount 
to   $1,141,000. 

Main  office  administration  in  the  amount 
of  $294,000  is  required  to  provide  for  the 
administration  function  of  the  entire  depart- 
ment. This  includes  accounting,  personnel 
and  office  services.  Also  included  in  that 
amount  is  an  item  of  $50,000  for  public 
information  purposes. 

Another  new  item  of  expenditure  is  an 
amount,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  some  $200,000  for 
research  expenses.  This  is  to  provide  funds 
for  necessary  research  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  agencies  outside  the  government 
service.  It  is  imperative  that  we  in  this  de- 
partment put  ourselves  in  the  position  where 
we  are  as  up-to-date,  well-informed  and 
knowledgeable  as  the  people  with  whom  we 
deal  in  the  course  of  everyday  business.  An 
example  of  the  use  of  these  funds  is  the 
present  mutual  funds  study,  which  is  an 
investment  contract  study  being  jointly 
financed  by  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  and 
the  federal  government  together. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  increased  funds  men- 
tioned previously  for  the  Ontario  securities 
commission,  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  insurance,  registrar  of  loan  and  trust  cor- 
porations, and  the  registration  and  examina- 
tion branch  will  provide  for  necessary  new 
staff,  for  the  expanded  activities  in  these 
branches  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  securities  Act. 

A  total  of  some  $208,000  is  provided  for 
the  consumer  protection  division  office  and 
the  new  consumer  protection  bureau.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  here  the  funds  provided 
are  what  might  be  considered  a  rough  esti- 
mate, since  we  do  not  yet  have  the  experience 
and  the  necessary  information  to  be  aware 
of  the  number  of  staff  that  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  interest 
in  this  area. 

The  last  item  of  new  funds  is  in  the 
amount  of  $35,000  under  vote  704,  item  4, 
grants.  This  money  will  be  used  to  provide 
support  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  credit 
counselling  service— which  I  might  mention  is 
also  supported  by  the  federal  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare— and  also  to 
provide  assistance  to  any  other  municipality 
should  it  desire  to  set  up  a  proper  credit 
counselling  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  on  November  24  of 
last  year  that  the  Act  establishing  this  new 
department  was  proclaimed,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  new  department  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  for  some  six  months.  During  that 
time,  new  legislation  has  been  enacted,  staffs 
have  been  organized,  branches  reorganized 
and  numerous  steps  taken  to  implement  both 
policies  and  the  legislative  requirements 
which  this   Legislature  has  approved. 

I  would  iust  like  to  make  a  comment  of  my 
reaction  and  the  experience  that  I  have  had 
in  this  brief  period  of  time.  I  think  this 
must  be  reassuring  to  the  public  at  large,  but 
the  fact  is,  and  we  have  said  this  or  made 
reference  to  it  before,  that  the  vast  and  the 
great  preponderance,  not  only  of  our  citi- 
zens but  of  those  people  who  are  concerned 
and  own,  operate  or  are  employed  with  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  financial  institu- 
tions, are  highly  responsible  and  reputable 
people.  It  is  not  just  a  minority  of  two  or 
three  per  cent  who  seem  to  have  caused  the 
difficulties;  really  the  proportion  of  irrespon- 
sible elements  in  this  industry  I  can  only 
assess  as  a  fraction  or  a  decimal  point  of  one 
per  cent.  But  even  so,  the  very  existence  of 
thos3  people  cannot  only  create  hardship  but 
must  also  be  a  disruptive  and  indeed  a 
n<^gative  influence  on  our  society. 


It  is  the  determination  of  this  department 
and  of  the  government  that  every  step  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  financial  institutions 
of  our  province,  which  occupy  such  a 
dominant  and  important  part  in  the  economic 
life  of  Canada,  should  be  operated  in  a  way 
that  not  only  creates  confidence  in  the  Cana- 
dian economy,  but  one  which  instils  a  sense 
of  security  on  the  part  of  our  own  citizens 
who  are  concerned  with  their  investments 
based  on  a  desire  to  invest  and  to  participate 
in  securities  as  free  individuals. 

I  mention  this  to  you,  that  I  think  in  talk- 
ing with  many  of  the  people  connected  with 
this  industry,  I  am  impressed  by  the  sincerity 
and  the  responsible  approach  to  the  problems 
that  exist  in  the  fields  which  concern  us— 
particularly  in  this  department— and  also  with 
the  desire  to  cooperate,  make  information 
available  and  express  views  and  opinions  by 
the  members  of  the  public  itself.  And  this 
is  important,  that  their  views  be  made  known 
and  taken  into  account.  As  a  result,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  my  immediate  reaction  as 
the  first  Minister  of  this  department  in  its 
early  months  of  existence  has  been  one  in 
which  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  sincerity  of  those  associated  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  department  and 
of  the  financial  community  at  large,  as  well 
as  by  a  desire  to  cooperate  and  assist  on  the 
part  of  the  public  across  this  province,  and 
indeed,  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 

I  look  forward,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
following  year,  a  year  when  we  will  be  learn- 
ing, and  acquiring  new  knowledge.  It  might 
well  be  put  this  way,  that  we  will  be  sailing 
in  many  uncharted  waters,  but  I  think  as 
long  as  reason  and  common  sense  and  pru- 
dence are  applied  in  our  operations  and  we 
are  determined  to  do  this,  we  will  proceed 
during  the  next  12  months,  with  the  funds 
which  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  approve  for 
our  use,  during  a  year  of  giving  experience 
to  the  public  on  the  one  hand  and  the  finan- 
cial community  with  respect  to  the  new  legis- 
lation, and  they  will  be  learning  on  the  other 
liand. 

In  that  context  I  would  remind  the  House 
that  I  think  one  of  the  fundamental  and 
most  important  areas  of  the  operation  of  this 
department  will  have  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  and  of  the  financial  com- 
munity with  respect  to  what  the  law  is,  and 
matters  of  that  sort.  I  hope  that  the  moneys 
that  you  are  being  asked  to  approve  will  be 
made  available  to  bring  informntinn  to  the 
public,  because  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
go  along  on  the  basis  that  individual  mem- 
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bers  of  the  public  must  be  presumed  to  know 
all  of  the  facts.  I  think  that  in  the  type  of 
society  in  which  we  live  today  we  must  be 
more  explicit  in  bringing  home  to  the  public 
knowledge  and  information  to  give  them  a 
start  and  an  understanding  as  to  just  what 
their  rights  and  privileges  are  and  also  what 
their  responsibilities  are.  Now,  as  far  as  the 
next  12  months  and  the  use  of  the  moneys 
which  you  will  provide  are  concerned,  I 
will  be  quite  frank,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  saying 
that  it  will  be  a  year,  as  I  see  it,  of  learning 
and  acquiring  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
department  as  well.  And  to  the  proper  use 
of  the  funds  which  we  are  asking  you  to 
approve,  I  can  simply  say  that  I  personally 
am  dedicated  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
meml^ers  of  my  department  in  making  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Minister  I  am  convinced  that 
next  year  is  going  to  be  a  year  of  dedication 
and  that  we  are  going  to  sail  in  uncharted 
waters  and  that  he  has  very  loyal  employees. 
Other  than  that  I  hardly  got  anything  out 
of  his  introductory  remarks.  I  would  have 
hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would  have 
had  some  idea  of  what  really  he  has  in  mind 
but  he  talked  so  frequently  of  charting  a 
new  course  and  sailing  in  uncharted  waters, 
I  just  wonder  if  there  is  a  skipper  to  guide 
the  ship  that  is  going  to  sail  in  these  im- 
charted  waters.  Unfortunately  I  am  forced  tO 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  really  is 
very  little  leadership  that  is  being  offered  by 
this  Minister  insofar  as  the  serious  problems 
are  concerned,  that  he  has  to  face. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  He  is  an  old 
sailor,  though! 

Mr.  Singer:  After  a  number  of  years  the 
government  did  sever  in  a  sense  certain 
responsibilities  from  the  Attorney  General  and 
put  them  under  the  aegis  of  this  hon.  Min- 
ister. The  Minister  has  said  through  the  past 
several  months  that  he  really  did  not  get  on 
to  the  job  until  November  24  so  that  one 
should  not  expect  too  much  of  him.  Well  I 
think  tihat  ii— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.   Singer:   Oh  yes  you  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Never. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes  you  did— yes  indeed,  and 
it  was  implicit  certainly  in  your  introductory 


remarks  "just  in  the  few  months  since  Novem- 
ber 24,  1966,  that  we  got  started,  really 
we  have  made  great  strides  but  we  have  not 
had  too  much  time."  And  in  all  these  discus- 
sions we  have  had  about  the  various  inquiries 
and  so  on,  the  Minister  has  come  to  us  time 
after  time  and  said  "forgive  me  because  I 
am  only  a  new  boy  at  this  job  but  we  are 
going  to  learn  as  we  go  along". 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  is  this  supposed 
to  mean? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  I  am  very 
disappointed  in  the  failure  of  this  Minister 
to  take  hold  of  the  task  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  him.  To  my  mind  he  has  one  of  the 
most  challenging  tasks  that  has  even  been 
presented  to  a  Minister  of  this  government. 
To  date  certainly  we  fail  to  see  any  signs 
that  he  has  really  taken  hold  and  is  charting 
some  new  course.  What  better  example,  just 
to  begin  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  there  be 
than  the  report  tabled  by  the  select  com- 
mittee on  corporations?  The  report  some- 
times called  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Lawrence  report,  really  was 
not  the  Lawrence  report;  it  was  the  report 
of  the  committee.  But  there  was  a  report, 
Mr.  Chairman— and  I  am  sure  this  Minister 
has  read  it— there  is  a  report  that  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  reports  that 
has  ever  been  brought  forward  and  presented 
to  this  Legislature  by  a  select  committee. 

Now,  all  the  reaction  to  this  report  appar- 
ently, has  been  contained  on  the  financial 
pages  of  our  various  news  media.  There  has 
been  no  reaction  at  all  from  government. 
And  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  make  any  strides  in  this 
field  of  securities  administration  surely  we 
must  take  hold  of  the  whole  field  of  company 
law.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
responsibilities  of  directors?  Is  there  any 
excuse  any  longer  that  a  director  can  say 
"Well,  yes,  I  sat  on  the  board  occasionally, 
I  did  not  go  to  meetings  or  frequently  I  did 
not  go,  and  I  saw  things  presented  but  I 
relied  on  the  chairman  and  I  did  not  bother 
to  inform  myself"?  Is  that  going  to  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  to  allow  another  tragedy  or 
another  series  of  tragedies  to  beset  the  people 
of  Ontario?  As  far  as  the  government  has 
indicated  the  government  has  no  opinion  on 
this.  The  committee  dealt  with  it  at  substan- 
tial length,  and  made  what  I  think  are  excel- 
lent recommendations  but  we  have  not  heard 
from  this  Minister,  we  have  not  heard  from 
the    Prime    Minister,    we    have    not    heard 
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from  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch) 
whether  or  not  anyone  has  any  thought  in 
mind  about  changing  company  laws  and 
bringing  them  up  to  the  same  apparent 
standards  insofar  as  disclosures  and  setting 
out  of  responsibilities  are  concerned,  which 
are  attempted  to  be  reached  in  the  new 
securities  legislation.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
an  obvious  reason  why  we  must  condemn  this 
Minister  for  not  having  taken  hold.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  reason  why  it  must  appear 
that  there  is  no  skipper  guiding  the  rudder  as 
we  sail  these  uncharted  seas. 

It  is  pretty  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  any- 
one who  either  served  on  this  select  com- 
mittee, or  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
report  of  the  select  committee,  that  the  func- 
tion of  tlie  Provincial  Secretary,  insofar  as 
corporations  are  concerned,  is  that  of  a  facts 
gatherer  and  a  form  checker.  That  is  all  he 
does,  really.  They  have  certain  returns  that 
they  require  and  I  have  made  inquiries  both 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  legislator  into  what  pro- 
cedures are  followed  when  these  forms  come 
in.  And  it  is  quite  openly  and  frankly  admit- 
ted by  the  employees  in  that  department,  that 
if  all  the  blanks  are  filled  in  that  is  the  end 
of  tlie  question.  But  be  careful,  if  you  do 
not  fill  in  the  right  blanks  they  will  send 
back  the  same  form  12  times  because  as  long 
as  the  blank  is  filled  in  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  put  in  it.  If  you  put  in  the  right 
check  mark  or  a  date,  whether  it  has  rele- 
vance or  not,  that  is  fine  as  long  as  The  Pro- 
vincial  Secretary's   Department  is  concerned. 

Well  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  anachro- 
nistic procedure  must  come  to  an  end.  And 
surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  government 
has  now  seen  fit  apparently  or  nominally— 
and  this  is  all  it  is— to  gather  together  under 
the  aegis  or  control  of  one  Minister,  the 
responsibilities  in  this  important  field  of 
finance  and  commerce,  then  surely  all  of  these 
things  should  be  put  within  the  control  of 
that  same  Minister.  There  has  been  no  move 
along  this  line  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
there  has  been  no  indication,  no  reaction 
from  government  at  all  to  this  report. 

This  government,  unfortunately,  has  the 
habit  of  studying  and  studying  and  studying 
and  getting  studies  of  reports  and  then  study- 
ing the  studies  that  are  forthcoming  as  a 
result  of  that.  The  latest  crutch,  of  course, 
is  the  one  that  we  hear  in  relation  to  every 
department:  "When  Lancelot  Smith  brings  in 
his  report  it  will  embark  us  on  another  series 
of  studies".  It  covers  every  field  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  not  heard  this  Minister  refer  to 
the  Smith  report  but  you  might  as  well  use 


it  as  an  excuse  as  well  because  all  your  col- 
leagues do  and  it  is  just  as  good  an  excuse 
as  anything.  I  would  have  been  interested  in 
hearing  the  Minister  deal  at  some  length  vdth 
what  he  anticipates  his  role  is  going  to  be 
insofar  as  companies  are  concerned.  Is  he 
happy  with  the  split  in  jurisdiction?  Is  he 
happy  with  the  function?  And  I  think  by  and 
large  it  is  a  useless  function  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  presently  carries  out  insofar 
as  corporations  are  concerned.  Or  does  he 
think  that  there  is— the  Provincial  Secretary 
is  aghast  at  my  suggestions. 

He  is  a  fine  fellow,  I  have  nothing  against 
him  personally,  he  was  just  put  into  the 
portfolio  and  he  does  what  everybody  else 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  does  it  no  better,  no  worse  and 
the  department  stniggles  along  and  the  forms 
are  filled  out  and  the  right  check  marks  are 
put  in.  But  what  does  it  achieve?  It  achieves 
really  nothing.  I  would  have  been  interested 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to 
some  idea  of  government  policy  from  this 
Minister  about  what  the  government  plans  to 
do  insofar  as  companies  are  concerned.  First 
of  all  are  they  going  to  leave  this  function 
with  the  Provincial  Secretary?  Secondly,  do 
they  have  any  reaction  at  all  to  the  report  of 
the  select  committee?  And  if  so,  what  form 
is  that  reaction  going  to  take?  Is  it  going  to 
be  reflected  in  legislation  sooner  or  later  or 
ever?  That  is  point  number  one. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  deal 
for  a  while  what  the  whole  problem  of 
securities  legislation  and  the  changes  that 
have  been  made.  We  have  heard  at  some 
length  that  we  now  have  tlie  greatest  statutes 
in  the  world  insofar  as  controlling  securities 
legislation  is  concerned.  Well,  this  may  per- 
haps have  some  germ  of  truth  in  it,  certainly 
the  statutes  that  now  are  on  our  statute 
books  in  this  regard  are  a  vast  improvement 
over  anything  we  have  had  here  before.  But 
the  additional  question  and  the  most  obvious 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  writing 
words  on  a  piece  of  paper  is:  "Are  you  going 
to  have,  or  do  you  have  the  staff  to  make 
these  words  mean  something?"  I  would  have 
hoped  this  afternoon  that  the  Minister  would 
have  been  able  to  tell  us  not  that  he  has 
asked  for  increases  of  80  per  cent  in  the 
estimates  over  last  year,  not  that  he  glanced 
over  the  fact  that  in  making  up  that  80  per 
cent  he  has  a  whole  new  branch  which  did 
not  exist  before,  but  that  he  would  have 
said,  "These  moneys  are  going  to  be  spent 
in  hiring  staff,  and  we  have  hired  staff,  and 
we  have  seen  fit  to  spend  enough  money  to 
hire  top-notch  lawyers  and  top-notch  account- 
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ants  and  top-notch  advisors  to  help  us  do 
our  job." 

This  is  something  that  I  have  talked  about 
in  this  House  on  many  occasions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  to  date,  really,  I  have  not  seen  or 
read  or  heard  of  any  real  improvement  in 
the  staffing  of  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion. Yes,  the  heads  have  changed,  but  the 
people— the  investigators,  the  lawyers,  the 
accountants— they  still  do  not  seem  to  be  there 
and  one  of  the  substantial  reasons  has  been 
that  the  government  has  not  been  prepared 
to  spend  enough  money  to  hire  top-notch 
people. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  press  on  January  30,  1967,  a  civil  serv- 
ice contest  posted  on  that  date,  closing  date 
February  10,  1967,  where  I  notice  the  first 
job  which  is  called  for  is  still  the  chief 
investigation  and  legal  officer.  They  have 
now  moved  the  salary  from  within  the  range 
of  from  $15,000  to  $19,000  but  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have 
been  looking  for  this  official  for  three  years, 
and  it  really  does  nothing  to  have  another 
advertisement,  or  for  the  Minister  to  come 
in  and  say:  "We  are  asking  for  80  per  cent  in 
increased  estimates  because  we  have  not  been 
producing  the  people". 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  you  want  the 
chief  legal  advisor  to  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  you  are  going  to  have  to  get  far 
above  the  $15,000  to  $19,000  figure.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  get  into  the  $20,000  to 
$25,000  range  and  you  are  going  to  have  to 
go  into  the  practising  legal  profession  and 
pull  out  of  that  profession,  perhaps  at  some 
sacrifice  to  the  individual,  a  man  of  substan- 
tial experience  and  ability.  But  you  are  not 
going  to  do  it  in  this  way.  The  record  of 
three  years  of  failure  in  being  able  to  fill  this 
spot  indicates  the  very  point  that  I  am  trying 
to  talk  about  now. 

Then  we  are  talking  about  financial  anal- 
yists-$13,500  to  $16,000  and  I  would  think- 
yes,  you  want  a  person  with  a  degree  from 
the  university,  recognized  in  commerce  and 
financial  business  and  so  on.  Well,  if  you 
want  a  competent  financial  analyst  and  a  man 
with  these  qualifications,  surely  you  are  going 
to  have  to  offer  better  salaries  again  than  you 
are  offering.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  where 
you  Rm  afoul  of  any  real  intention,  desire  or 
ability  to  make  this  new  legislation  work.  You 
just  cannot  do  it  on  this  kind  of  salary  that 
you  are  oflFering.  Let  us  go  down  the  list: 
Financial  research  assistant;  again  you  ask  for 
certain  quafifications,  $11,000  to  $13,000.  A 
prospectus  solicitor,   $11,500  to   $13,500.    A 


senior  examiner,  $10,000  to  $12,000.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  these  salaries  you  are  just  not 
going  to  attract  to  the  service  of  the  depart- 
ment, people  who  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
the  kind  of  job  that  we  need  to  have  done  in 
this  province.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
we  have  to  say  this.  We  say  it  year  after  year 
and  the  salary  ranges  do  not  change.  It  is 
fascinating  to  note  the  new  appointment  today 
of  the  agent  general  in  England;  the  salary 
level  is  fairly  high  for  that  gentleman;  he 
holds  an  important  position.  He  has  to  be 
able  to  entertain  well,  present  a  good  appear- 
ance for  the  province  of  Ontario  and  say  all 
the  right  things  to  all  the  right  people,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
appointed  will  probably  do  all  these  things 
very  well  and  he  has  got  to  be  paid  a  salary 
that  could  well  be  the  level  of  salary  that 
you  are  offering  to  civil  servants,  whom  you 
are  going  to  bring  in  to  do  the  kind  of  jobs 
that  are  required  here.  To  my  mind  it  is  far 
more  important  to  know  how  to  look  properly 
at  a  balance  sheet  than  it  is  to  know  how  to 
drink  tea  with  the  right  people  in  London, 
England.  I  think  this  kind  of  thinking  has 
to  be  brought  to  this  department,  but  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  it  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  date. 

The  question  of  primary  distribution  which 
has  been  talked  about  and  which  has  been 
in  all  these  reports— the  Kimber  report  and 
the  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Kelly,  and  so  on. 
No  action;  no  action  at  all:  "We  are  investi- 
gating, we  are  studying,  thinking  about  it, 
more  studies,  more  thinking  and  in  due  course 
we  are  going  to  emerge  with  something". 

The  question  of  making  this  securities  com- 
mission independent— I  would  have  thought 
the  Minister  would  have  had  a  word  or  two  to 
say  about  this.  Again  no  mention  of  it  at 
all,  and  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  read  in 
the  papers  the  discussions  that  Mr.  Langford 
had  with  Mr.  Kimber  and  Mr.  Kimber 's 
associates  insofar  as  the  raising  of  the  com- 
mission rates  was  concerned.  Mr.  Kimber 
seems  to  have  a  different  view  of  section  139 
than  it  would  have  appeared  when  Mr.  Kim- 
ber occupied  a  different  position.  I  remem- 
ber well  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
committee  insofar  as  what  really  section  139 
meant,  and  I  think  I  remember  the  Minister's 
words.  The  Minister  said:  "It  gives  us  all 
the  control  that  we  want".  Well,  Mr.  Kimber 
seemed  to  query  that  and  some  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ber's  associates,  some  of  the  province  stock 
exchange  said :  "Oh,  no,  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  securities  commission  should  tell  the 
stock  exchange  what  to  do". 
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Well,  Mr.  Chairman  I  do  not  want  to  fight 
the  battle  of  section  139  all  over  again  but 
if  Mr.  Kimber  has  not  been  able  to  take  the 
message  from  Queen's  Park  to  Bay  Street  and 
to  impress  that  message  upon  his  new  found 
colleagues  in  Bay  Street  then  for  goodness 
sake  the  time  has  come  to  write  section  139 
in  the  fashion  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  said  it  should  have  been  written  in 
the  first  place.  The  Minister  assures  us  it 
was  not  necessary  to  spell  it  out.  Well,  in 
the  minds  of  many  important  people  there 
is  substantial  doubt,  so  let  us  spell  it  out,  let 
us  make  it  abundantly  clear  what  the  Legis- 
lature had  in  its  mind  when  it  passed  section 
139,  so  that  we  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Langford  is  going  to  have  to  go  hat  in  hand 
and  say:  "Please  governors  and  Kimber,  come 
on  in  and  let  me  talk  to  you".  Or  is  he  going 
to  say:  "I  want  the  governors  to  come  in 
and  talk  to  me  and  I  will  be  here  at  10 
o'clock  and  they  will  talk  about  the  things 
I  want  to  talk  about"?  This  is  a  very  import- 
ant decision  that  has  to  be  made. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Did  they 
have  a  hearing  or  not? 

Mr.  Singer:  They  did,  but  you  read  be- 
tween the  lines  and  it  is  pretty  obvious  what 
happened,  and  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment is  far  too  clear.  I  think  you  have  tied 
one  of  Mr.  Langford's  hands  behind  his  back 
in  sending  him  into  that  bearpit  and  forcing 
him  to  fight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  was  never  any 
interference;  this  is  an  independent  commis- 
sion- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  an  independent  com- 
mission at  all  and  the  Minister  knows  it  is 
not  an  independent  commission.  It  cannot 
initiate  investigations  on  its  own  without  the 
Minister's  approval.  So  how  can  you  say 
it  is  an  independent  commission?  You  know 
it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  certainly  do 
know   it, 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  why  do  they  need  your 
permission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Instead  of  reading 
between  the  lines  let  us  look  at  what  some  of 
the  things  actually  say.  The  House  is  more 
interested  in  that  than  in  what  you  read  be- 
tween the  lines. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  can  the  Minister  deny 
that  the  statute  says  the  commission  cannot 
investigate  on  its  own,  that  it  needs  his  per- 
mission?   Is  that  not  correct? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  in  all— come  onl  Well, 
there  it  is,  and  if  the  Minister  tries  to  fool 
anybody  by  suggesting  it  is  an  independent 
commission,  he  is  quite  wrong.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Minister  and  the  Minister  has 
the  right  by  statute  to  direct  their  every 
action.  This  is  another  thing  which  we  did 
not  want  and  this  is  another  thing  which 
has  not  been  clarified.  This  is  another  point, 
I  say,  emphasized  by  Mr.  Justice  Kelly, 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Kimber  when  he  wrote 
his  report  and  there  has  been  no  govern- 
ment action  in  this  regard. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  to 
the  stage,  Mr.  Chairman— and  we  go  back  to 
section  139— where  the  stock  exchange  stops 
being  a  private  and  exclusive  club.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  did  read  that  they  were  seri- 
ously going  to  consider  whether  or  not  there 
could  be  female  members  of  the  exchange. 
That  would  be  really  an  innovation  in  1967, 
to  have  female  members  of  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange.  I  am  sure  the  whole  financial 
world  would  collapse  in  tatters  if  that  inno- 
vation ever  came  about.  But,  quite  apart 
from  the  distinction  between  sexes  as  mem- 
bers of  the  exchange,  how  long  are  we  going 
to  continue  to  maintain  an  exclusive  club 
with  government  blessing  that  limits  itself  to 
100  members  in  one  of  the  busiest  financial 
markets  in  North  America?  Surely  at  some 
time  the  government  has  to  turn  its  attention 
to  this  and  has  to  set  down  ground  rules 
whereby  this  exclusiveness  can  be  eliminated. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  deal  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  some  of  the— well,  let 
me  deal  with  Prudential.  I  do  not  think  I 
need  to  recite  the  history  of  the  Prudential 
scandal  or  of  the  investigations,  the  closed- 
door  investigation,  the  commission  investi- 
gating itself  through  a  junior  official,  the 
denial  of  public  access  to  that  investigation 
and  the  lack  of  any  enquiry  into  government 
action  or  inaction  which  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened. I  would  like  to  have  heard  this  after- 
noon some  explanation  from  the  Minister  as 
to  why  someone  of  independent  means,  per- 
haps even  a  legislative  committee  consisting 
of  members  of  all  parties  was  not  given  the 
privilege  of  enquiring  into  government  action 
or  inaction  which  might  or  might  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  situation.  That  enquiry 
was  never  made  in  a  manner  in  which  the 
public  could  be  informed  as  to  the  results  and 
I  just  do  not  believe  that  that  kind  of  an 
enquiry  could  have  been  made  behind  closed 
doors  by  a  junior  official  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission. 
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Certainly  you  sovight  out  some  villains 
and  you  found  some  villains  and  some 
charges  have  been  laid  and  there  have  been 
some  prosecutions,  some  successful  and  some 
not.  That  is  not  the  point.  Where  the 
villains  can  be  identified  and  where  it  can  be 
proved  before  the  courts  of  law  that  they 
have  been  in  breach  of  our  laws,  then  by 
all  means  have  them  punished.  But  what 
about  those  people  inside  government  who 
were  lax  or  negligent,  has  anybody  ever 
been  able  to  find  out  the  extent  of  that 
laxness  or  that  negligence?  Has  anybody 
every  been  able  to  address  to  the  oflRcials 
charged  with  those  important  responsibilities, 
questions  which  would  lead  to  the  villains 
inside  government?  I  am  not  suggesting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  anyone  inside  government 
had  his  hand  in  the  till.  I  am  suggesting  it 
is  a  sin  of  equal  seriousness  that  if  there  were 
government  officials  either  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, either  civil  servants  or  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, who  had  a  duty  and  responsibility 
to  supervise  certain  fields  of  activity  within 
our  financial  community,  and  if  they  were 
lax  in  their  enforcement  of  the  statutes 
which  came  under  their  control  or  if  they 
were  lax  in  their  recommendations  insofar 
as  teaching  statutes  are  concerned,  those 
people  are  equal  villains  insofar  as  this 
tragedy  is  concerned. 

We  have  been  denied  the  opportunity— not 
only  in  the  Opposition,  but  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  been  denied  the  opportunity— 
to  conduct  this  kind  of  an  enquiry.  The 
government  hopes  that  the  whole  thing  will 
go  away  and  it  is  all  going  to  be  forgotten 
about,  because  we  are  going  to  get  nice 
speeches  about  having  a  statute  that  is  the 
best  piece  of  legislation  in  the  whole  of 
North  America  or  the  world  or  the  universe 
or  whatever  it  is.  Well,  this  is  not  good 
enough.   This  just  is  not  good  enough. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  hope  for  those  7,000  or  8,000  investors 
who  lost  their  life  savings.  There  was  a 
story  in  the  paper  yesterday  about  this 
elderly  gentleman  who  lost  $11,800  in  Pru- 
dential. He  is  in  his  80's  and  he  appeared 
before  the  courts  in  connection  with  the  hear- 
ing against  one  of  the  people  who  was 
charged.  The  reporter  has  gone  to  some 
lengths  in  describing  the  circumstances  of 
this  gentleman.  There  are  several  thousand 
people  like  this  who  are  affected  in  the  same 
way,  which  relies  to  some  substantial  extent 
on  the  fact  that  the  government  of  Ontario 
allowed  this  operation  to  continue.  The  un- 
sophisticated people,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  Attorney  General,  were  people  who  relied 


on  this  government  for  protection  and  now 
they  are  left  with  nothing.  Is  the  government 
going  to  do  anything  for  them?  Is  there 
thought  that  the  government  might  do  any- 
thing? 

The  question  of  compensation  is  one  point. 
The  question  of  pursuing  the  possibility  of  a 
law-suit  against  the  trustees  is  another  very 
important  thing.  The  Minister  knows  that 
is  a  very  complicated  field  of  law  and  this  is 
not  just  the  sort  of  opinion  you  are  going  to 
get  from  an  ordinary  general  practitioner.  If 
there  is  a  fruitful  field  of  litigation  or  a 
reasonable  field  of  litigation  insofar  as  a 
possible  suit  against  the  trust  company,  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  pursued  with  the  greatest 
care  and  the  greatest  skill.  Prior  to  anyone 
embarking  upon  this  kind  of  a  lawsuit,  surely 
those  people  who  would  benefit  from  it  need 
the  best  legal  advice  that  there  is  available  in 
Ontario  so  that  they  can  be  told  whether  or 
not  they  have  any  chance  of  success. 

I  suggested  on  several  occasions,  and  I 
suggest  again,  to  the  Minister,  that  this  is  the 
least  he  could  do.  This  is  the  least  he  could 
do  for  those  people  who  lost  their  money  in 
Prudential.  He  could  get  for  them  the  best 
legal  opinion  available  in  this  province,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  might  have  a  chance 
of  success  in  litigation  against  the  trustee 
involved  in  this  Prudential  matter.  If  that 
opinion  comes  back  positive,  if  that  opinion 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success,  then  I  think  that  those 
people  should  have  financial  support  in  pur- 
suing that  action  from  the  courts. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  very  expensive  action. 
It  will  be  an  action  involving  several  millions 
of  dollars  and  it  will  be  an  action  that  almost 
inevitably  will  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  That  action,  therefore,  will  be 
very  expensive  and  these  people  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  finance  that  kind  of  an  action. 
I  would  suggest  that  be  done. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Clarkson 
Company  has  investigated.  They  have  in- 
vestigated this  problem  from  a  different 
aspect.  They  have  investigated  it  as  trustees 
in  bankruptcy  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  has  a  right  of  claim 
as  against  the  trust  company.  They  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  apparently  that  there 
is  not  such  right.  But  they  have  not  investi- 
gated whether  or  not  the  individual  investors 
have  that  right.  I  think  that  the  least  the 
government  can  do  is  to  make  these  enquiries, 
obtain  the  best  authoritative  opinion  that 
there  is,  and  if  this  opinion  is  as  I  say  a 
positive  one,  then  they  should  move  to  assist 
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the   people   who   have    suffered   in   pursuing 
this  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  have  got 
to  do  much  more  in  our  securities  legislation 
than  we  have  done.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
work  to  encourage  Canadians  to  invest  their 
money  in  their  country  with  confidence. 
Certainly,  nothing  that  has  come  from  this 
government  to  date  has  provided  that  en- 
couragement. In  fact,  we  have  really  been 
discouraging.  There  must  be  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government  in  establishing 
a  federal  services  commission. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  I  would 
have  hoped  that  we  would  have  given  it 
substantially  more  progress.  In  saying  this, 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  there  has 
not  been  some  foot-dragging  on  another  level 
of  government,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Ontario  government  put  itself  clearly  in  the 
position  where  at  every  possible  opportunity, 
it  is  pushing  the  federal  government  as  hard 
as  it  can  to  bring  about  some  uniform  federal 
control  of  security. 

I  have  mentioned,  already,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  securities  commission  should 
really  be  an  independent  administrative  agent, 
reporting  to  the  Legislature  and  not  to  this 
Minister.  I  think  that  there  should  be 
investigative  action  allowed  to  the  securities 
commission  on  its  own  without  Ministerial 
approval.  I  think  we  must  take  steps  immedi- 
ately—and this  is  part  of  our  report  on 
company  law  again— to  ensure  uniform 
definition  of  accounting  terms  and  procedures 
so  that  the  disclosures  become  more  meaning- 
ful. This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
get  some  government  reaction  to  this  very 
important  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
company  law. 

There  must  be  tighter  audit  systems  set  up, 
so  that  the  sudden  discovery  of  Prudential 
and  Atlantic  fiascos  possibly  might  be  avoided 
in  the  future.  The  Minister  touched  on  this, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  something  more 
meaningful  plotted  or  planned  insofar  as  a 
programme  of  public  information,  not  only 
to  restore  confidence,  but  to  tell  the  public  at 
large,  not  just  the  sophisticated  few,  what 
is  going  on  and  what  protections  there  are, 
what  they  really  can  rely  on,  what  this  gov- 
ernment's role  is  in  this  important  field. 
Research  is  dealt  with  in  his  estimates. 

Those  are  a  few  things  insofar  as  the  whole 
question  of  handling  securities  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  more  matters  that  we  will  deal  with  as 
the  estimates  unfold. 


Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Carried! 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Oh  it  will  not  be  carried  for  quite  a  while 
yet;  so  if  my  friend  from  London  South  will 
be  patient  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
listen  to  some  more  of  these  words  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Minister  is  going  to  be  able  to 
tell  us  anything  about  the  Wooky  and  Ander- 
son affair.  There  was  a  lawsuit  in  Montreal 
where  a  man  named  Archer-Shee  was  awarded 
a  substantial  decision  against  Wooky  and 
Anderson,  and  that  involved  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Shell  financing.  What  is  the  Shell 
company  that  was  involved  there— Shell 
Investments?  There  have  been  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles  about  that,  a  number  of 
unanswered  questions,  and  a  number  of  facts 
that  come  within  the  responsibility  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  In  light  of  the  developments 
in  Quebec,  and  the  fate  of  that  particular  law- 
suit that  I  just  referred  to,  I  wonder  if  we 
can  be  brought  up-to-date  a  little  bit  more 
insofar  as  that  particular  matter  is  concerned. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  would 
be  worthwhile  mentioning  the  whole  question 
of  loan  and  trust  companies,  which  I  think 
has  been  the  forgotten  baby  insofar  as  this 
whole  field  of  securities  is  concerned.  The 
Securities  Act  has  seen  a  fair  number  of 
changes.  The  Corporations  Act  has  been  re- 
vised, but  the  poor  cousin  obviously  is  The 
Ontario  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  has  seen  the  recent 
report— I  have  not  got  the  date  of  it,  but  I 
can  lend  him  this  if  he  has  not— of  recom- 
mendations written  in  the  Financial  Times, 
which  outlines  some  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  institute  of  chartered  account- 
ants insofar  as  loan  and  trust  corporations  are 
concerned.  These  are  simple  and  obvious  and 
follow  from  all  of  the  studies.  They  are  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  again  made  in 
the  report  of  the  select  committee,  but  I  do 
not  know  why  these  should  have  to  be  re- 
peated time  after  time  and  we  get  no  promise 
of  action  at  all. 

Then  finally,  sir,  I  thought  that  it  might  be 
worthwhile  commenting  this  afternoon  on  the 
very  interesting  speech  made  not  too  long  ago 
by  the  former  member  for  St.  Patrick,  one 
Kelso  Roberts.  He  is  a  man  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  sitting  on  the  government  benches. 
He  had  a  substantially  responsible  position; 
he  was  the  Attorney  General  at  one  time,  and 
then  he  crossed  over,  or  was  sent  from  that 
side  over  into  the  nether  reaches  over  there. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  date  was  the 
speech? 

Mr.  Singer:  What,  the  Kelso  Roberts 
speech?  I  do  not  know.  It  is  in  Hansard 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  just  wondered  which 
one  you  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  very  interesting  views, 
and  I  think  I  can  sum  them  up  very  briefly 
for  the  Minister.  Listen  to  some  of  them; 
read  about  others.  He  argued  that  all  the 
statutes  were  there  just  to  kid  the  people  into 
thinking  everything  was  all  right.  He  men- 
tioned particularly— and  this  is  something, 
while  I  am  on  this  particular  topic,  that  I 
have  mentioned  before— surely  the  time  has 
come  for  basic  changes  in  trade  or  client  re- 
lationships in  the  exchange.  The  conflict  of 
interest  is  so  obvious.    The  barring  of  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Are  you  referring  to 
his  comments  about  the  stock  exchange  and 
its  operations?  I  take  it  you  are. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  And  also  the  general 
message  that  he  wanted  to  send  forward  that 
all  of  these  high-sounding  and  highly  praised 
pieces  of  legislation  by  themselves  do  not 
mean  very  much  unless  there  is  a  will  and 
an  ability  on  the  part  of  government  to  en- 
force them.  As  I  say,  this  is  why  I  found  the 
Minister's  introductory  remarks  so  disappoint- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  have  not  read  any 
of  my  speeches. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  have  read  them.  Some- 
how I  get  them  sent  to  me,  and  I  am  not  very 
impressed  by  them.  I  am  not  very  impressed 
by  your  remarks  this  afternoon.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, because  this  Minister,  and  let  me  get 
personal  for  a  minute,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
men  on  the  front  benches  of  government.  I 
would  have  thought  that  given  this  challenge, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  turn  his  abundant 
talent  to  good  reform.  This  is  why  it  is  so 
disappointing.  All  that  ability  seems  to  be 
going  to  waste.  And  there  is  not  any  real 
change  in  this  thing,  we  are  just  getting  more 
of  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  that  is  enough  for 
the  moment  about  the  question  of  securities 
and  Prudential.  Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  or 
two  about  insurance.  The  Minister  is  aware 
over  the  years  of  the  remarks  emanating  from 
my  colleagues  and  myself  insofar  as  the  con- 
trol of  insurance  is  concerned.  He  is  cer- 
tainly  aware    of  the   report   of   yet   another 


select  committee— the  select  committee  deal- 
ing with  automobile  insurance  and  the  recom- 
mendations that  were  contained  in  it.  He  is 
certainly  aware  that  that  report  has  sat  gath- 
ering dust  in  the  pigeon  holes  for  six  or  seven 
years  now,  and  that  there  has  been  no  action 
in  regard  to  it. 

He  certainly  is  aware  of  the  ever-increasing 
complaints  from  the  public  about  the  rates  in 
automobile  insurance  and  about  the  apparent 
unfairness.  He  certainly  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  The  Insurance  Act  contains  unproclaimed 
sections  which  give  to  his  department  the 
authority  to  control  rates,  and  the  government 
is  not  yet,  I  think  its  latest  pronouncement  was 
that  it  is  not  yet  prepared  to  declare  these 
sections,  even  though  they  stand  unproclaimed 
in  the  statute  for  well  nigh  40  years  now. 
He  has  not  advised  us  this  afternoon,  nor  do 
I  think  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  advise  us, 
that  there  is  anyone  in  The  Department  of 
Insurance  competent  to  analyze  the  insurance 
rates  which  are  presented  year  after  year  for 
examination— and  that  is  the  only  purpose  that 
they  are  presented  for— for  examination,  and 
then  sent  on  their  merry  way. 

Those  rate  structures,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
prepared  by  actuaries,  very  able  actuaries 
employed  by  the  insurance  companies.  Na- 
turally they  are  not  going  to  evolve  a 
schedule  of  rates  which  are  going  to  be 
harmful  to  their  employers.  Surely  in  a 
situation  like  this— where  automobile  insur- 
ance is  compulsory,  where  98  per  cent  of 
our  drivers  on  the  road  are  presently  in- 
sured because  of  various  bits  of  legislation, 
where  it  is  mandatory  that  the  pvxblic  must 
participate  in  this  service— there  is  a  public 
responsibility  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  rates.  But  the  government  has  not  seen 
fit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee,  to  act  on  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Justice— who  was 
it?  I  went  back  to  1923  or  1924  the  last  time 
I  was  talking;  Mr.  Justice  Hodgson  was  it— 
who  made  a  report  as  far  back  as  that  about 
the  control  of  insurance  rates  and  about  the 
examination. 

The  government  has  not  seen  fit  to  put  on 
staff  in  this  department  a  government  actuary 
who  will  be  able  to  examine  these  rates,  ask 
questions  of  the  insurance  actuary,  and  come 
forth  with  an  opinion  as  to  the  fairness  of 
the  rates.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  must, 
as  all  of  us  do,  receive  all  sorts  of  correspon- 
dence in  relation  to  alleged  unfairness,  at  least 
of  automobile  insurance  rates— complaints 
from  fathers  of  single  males  under  25  whose 
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rates  suddenly  skyrocket  liecause  their  boys 
have  grown  past  the  age  of  16  and  are  un- 
married and  can  now  drive  a  car,  and  the 
insurance  companies  say  this  is  the  worst  risk 
in  the  world  and  up  go  the  rates.  Surely  the 
Minister  is  aware  of  this.  Surely  the  Minister 
is  aware  of  the  other  complaints  relating 
to  people  who  are  involved  in  minor  accidents 
who  suddenly  find  that  their  rates  go  vip 
again. 

Surely  the  Minister  is  aware  of  other  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  insurance  and  the  easy 
sloughing  off  into  the  assigned  risk  plan  of 
wliat  appear  to  be  normal  risks.  Surely  the 
Minister  is  aware  of  the  arbitrary  fixing  of 
higher  rates  when  people  pass  a  certain  age, 
without  any  relationship  to  their  ability  to 
drive,  without  any  physical  test  being  in- 
volved. Surely  the  Minister  is  aware  of  the 
recent  attitude  of  some  insurance  companies 
who  say,  "Unless  we  can  write  all  your 
insurance  we  will  not  write  your  automobile 
insurance." 

Surely  he  is  aware  of  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  decisions  of  other  companies  who  say 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  "Within  this  19- 
square-block  area  we  will  not  write  any 
insurance  because  in  our  opinion  all  those 
houses  are  fire-traps."  Surely  this  would  indi- 
cate, Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  few  aspects  that 
I  have  touched  on,  that  there  must  be  a 
positive  government  role  insofar  as  this  whole 
field  of  insurance  is  concerned.  Again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  look  to  the  Minister  for  some 
guidance  and  initiative,  some  promise  of  better 
things  to  come,  and  the  Minister  did  not 
mention  a  word  this  afternoon  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  four  votes 
to  deal  with  these  things. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  you  can.  You  liave  got  a 
small  department;  only  four  votes  in  your 
department.  In  the  fantastic  figures  that 
government  deals  with— some  $2  billion  in 
the  Budget— you  are  only  asking  for  $2.5 
million. 

And  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
should  have  thought  it  worthwhile  to  have 
spent  more  than  a  few  passing  moments  in 
dealing  with  the  newness  of  his  department 
and  the  uncharted  waters  in  which  the  de- 
partment  is    going   to  have  to   sail. 

I  would  have  hoped  the  Minister  would 
have  had  something  to  say  about  the  whole 
field  of  automobile  insurance.  I  am  sure  that 
before  this  afternoon,  or  before  these  esti- 
mates are  through,  we  are  going  to  hear  at 
great    length    from    our    friends    at    the    left, 


about  their  views  about  automobile  insurance. 
They  have  a  point  of  view  which  they  sin- 
cerely l->elieve  has  some  substantial  merit. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  merit,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  think  in  its  entirety  it  has  merit  at 
all.  But  I  suggest  now,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past,  that  unless  the  government  is  prepared 
to  move  in  this  whole  field  of  automobile 
insurance  along  the  lines  reconuncnded  by 
the  select  committee  on  automobile  insur- 
ance, and  provide  some  system  of  compensa- 
tion without  fault  as  a  compulsory  feature 
of  automobile  insurance,  then  the  public 
demand,  the  public  anger,  is  going  to  be 
such  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
escape  the  socialization  of  insurance  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

How  long  do  you  dig  your  heels  in  and  allow 
a  situation  to  compound  the  complaints?  How 
long  before  we  get  some  action;  how  long 
before  we  get  even  some  indication  that  the 
government  is  prepared  to  move?  Well  if,  at 
the  moment,  you  are  in  charge,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  take  no  action,  certainly  you  are 
stirring  yourself  up  another  storm  in  that 
field  and  that  storm  is  bound  to  come,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Minister's  silence  on  this 
subject  unfortunately  speaks  for  itself. 

On  the  question  of  used  cars,  I  think  this 
was  one  of  the  most  masterful  performances 
of  the  government  and  this  new  Minister  with 
his    new   responsibilities.     Mind   you,   he   has 
only  been  in  that  portfolio   since   November 
24,   1966,  but  the  fiasco  as  far  as  the  used 
car   legislation   is   concerned   just   speaks   for 
itself.    The  Star  had  an  editorial  on  it,  and 
I  think  it  is  worth  reading  into  the  records: 
One  of  the  mysteries  of  Ontario  politics 
is  the  reluctance  of  the  Robarts  government 
to  set  up  an  adequate  system  for  policing 
the   used   ear  business.    Few  branches   of 
the  trade  have  produced  so  many  dissatis- 
fied customers,  and  so  many  justified  com- 
plaints of  trickery  and  sharp  practice.    For 
years  there  has  been  a  general  demand  for 
stricter  regulations  not  only  from  motorists 
but  from  reputable  dealers,  yet  the  govern- 
ment,   although   it   passed    The   Used   Car 
Dealers    Act    in    1965,    has    hesitated   and 
dithered  about  putting  real  teeth  into  the 
Act. 

The  amendments  to  the  Act  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  this  week  by  Financial 
Affairs  Minister  Leslie  Rowntree  do  little 
to  improve  the  situation  or  to  give  the 
public  more  adequate  protection.  The 
amending  bill  closes  a  few  obvious  loop- 
holes in  the  first  Act.  For  instance,  it 
makes  it  an  o£Fence  for  a  used  car  dealer 
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to  employ  a  salesman  before  he  is  reg- 
istered, or  for  a  person  not  considered 
acceptable  for  registration  to  take  over 
control  of  a  used  car  lot.  But  the  main 
section  of  the  bill  is  just  an  enabling  clause 
authorizing  the  department  to  make  regula- 
tions requiring  dealers  to  disclose  the  his- 
tory of  the  cars  they  sell.  There  is  nothing 
specific  as  to  what  these  regulations  will 
contain  or  when,  if  ever,  they  will  come 
into  force. 

Well,  they  did  have  a  little  go  at  something. 
We  got  into  the  question  of  semantics— were 
they  regulations,  directions  or  suggestions? 
Something  came  out  of  your  department  and 
you  shied  away,  as  I  recall  it,  from  the  word 
regulation,  and  the  word  direction.  I  think 
you  settled  on  something  like  suggestion,  or 
reminder,  or  something  like  that.  But  it  had 
no  effect.  If  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act  is 
going  to  mean  anything,  if  the  amendments 
are  going  to  mean  anything,  where  are  the 
regulations?  When  are  you  going  to  proclaim 
them?  When  are  you  going  to  start  to 
enforce  them? 

Again,  another  piece  of  statutory  paper  full 
of  sound  and  fury  signifying  absolutely  noth- 
ing, except  allowing  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  run  around  the  province  waving  these 
pieces  of  paper  saying,  "Look,  we  have  got 
the  greatest  piece  of  legislation  in  the  whole 
world,  better  than  anywhere  else  you  can 
think  of,  better  than  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  hither 
and  yonder."  But  in  Ontario  it  does  not  mean 
a  darn  thing  because  we  never  really  passed 
any  regulations  and  we  have  not  got  a  staff 
to  enforce  it  in  any  event.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  it  is,  and  it  repeats  itself  through  every 
responsibility  given  to  this  particular  Minister. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  whole  question  of  consumer 
protection.  This  has  been  made  a  division  of 
this  department,  and  this  is  the  substantial 
reason  why  the  budget  has  very  considerably 
increased  for  this  department.  Some  $866,000 
of  the  $2,563,000  asked  for  in  total  by  this 
Minister  relate  to  the  consumer  credit  division. 
He  told  us  that  he  is  asking  for  an  increase 
of  $1,141,000  and  that  that  increase  reflects 
the  $866,000,  so  really  the  increase  he  is 
asking  for  is  only  some  $300,000  for  all  the 
old  responsibilities.  That  is  little  more  really 
than  just  keeping  up  with  the  salary  incre- 
ments and  the  few  new  offices  that  you  have. 
So  your  substantial  increase  comes  for  this 
consumer  credit  branch  and  really  you  have 
not  got  too  far  in  that.  We  set  up  tlie  office, 
that  is  all.  I  would  like  to  have  heard  how 
many  in  staff  we  have  in  that  office,  what  they 


are  doing,  and  what  their  responsibilities  are 
going  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  will. 

Mr.  Singer:  Hope  springs  eternal,  and  as 
I  say  it  has  been  a  very  disappointing  after- 
noon so  far.  Insofar  as  the  Minister  is  con- 
cerned there  has  been  no  report  at  all.  This 
is  why  I  am  putting  these  matters  forward- 
to  encourage  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  tell  us 
what  is  going  on.  I  think  you  owe  the  people 
of  Ontario  a  duty  to  tell  what  is  going  on, 
and  really  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
your  $2.5  million  when  you  get  it.  I  am  sure 
you  will  get  it.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  decision  today  or  tomorrow  will 
be  that  you  will  get  your  $2.5  million.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  people  of  Ontario?  Certainly  from  your 
recital  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  do 
very  much  that  is  going  to  change  the  status 
quo. 

Douglas  Turney,  the  director  of  this  division 
is  one,  I  am  advised,  who  was  appointed 
some  time  ago  and  he  is  working  from  an 
office  on  Edward  Street.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  consumers'  affairs 
people— Mr.  Turney  and  his  staff— have  had 
little  to  do,  because  in  fact  they  have  had 
no  Act  to  enforce.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  of  a  staff,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find  out,  outside  of  the  director,  a  manager, 
a  registrar,  and  a  few  clerks  to  do  the  filing 
and  the  typing.  The  Act  deals  with  three 
main  things:  the  cooling-off  period  for  door  to 
door  sales,  disclosure  of  interest  rates  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  percentages,  and  the 
registration  of  itinerant  salesmen.  Up  to 
now  the  bill  and  the  set  of  draft  regulations 
have  been  sent  out  to  people  in  the  business 
for  their  comments.  The  final  regulations, 
gossip  has  it,  are  almost  ready,  but  when 
they  are  going  to  be  proclaimed  and  begin 
to  be  important,  I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  not  gossip,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  why  do  you  not  tell  us 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  An  official  of  the 
official  Opposition  phoned  my  office  and  got 
the  information  this  morning. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
would  have  thought  that  when  we  are  em- 
barking on  this  brand  new  field— one  of  these 
pioneering  fields  the  government  tells  us 
about— the    Minister   would    have    just   been 
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bursting  his  breeches  to  tell  us  how  he  is 
carrying  out  this  serious  responsibility  he 
has  been  given.  There  would  not  have  to  be 
phone  calls  from  one  office  to  another  to  find 
out,  but  the  Legislature  would  be  kept  in- 
formed of  what  progress,  if  any,  you  are 
making.  What  is  the  staff,  when  is  the  date, 
what  are  the  regulations,  when  is  all  this 
going  to  come  into  force  and  effect?  Mr. 
Chairman,  again  this  is  part  of  our  very 
serious  concern. 

Then  I  wonder  what  the  Minister  is  going 
to  have  to  say  about  an  Act,  or  notice  to 
bring  in  an  Act,  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Attorney  General  respecting  trading  stamps. 
1  would  think  that  that  is  part  of  the  Attorney 
Crcneral's  old  responsibility,  and  now  prob- 
ably comes  under  the  aegis  of  this  Minister. 
But  surely  it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  govern- 
ment policy,  insofar  as  consumer  affairs  are 
concerned,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  prohibit  trading  stamps.  I  would  have 
thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  would  have  had 
something  to  say,  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  wife  had  the  final 
word  in  this.  At  least  there  was  a  reference 
in  the  newspaper  to  the  fact  that  she  liked 
trading  stamps,  and  it  appeared  to  follow 
from  that  that  the  Act,  of  which  notice  had 
been  given,  probably  was  never  going  to 
appear.  I  would  think  again  that  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  being 
the  Minister  who  obviously  would  be  respon- 
sible for  this  sort  of  thing  under  this  con- 
sumer credit  division,  would  have  some 
opinion  and  should  have  told  us  at  some  time 
during  these  estimates,  or  will  tell  us  at 
some  time  during  these  estimates,  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  official  government  attitude 
insofar  as  trading  stamps  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
things.  I  have  just  touched  on  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  this  department.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  things  that  I  intend  to  refer 
to  as  these  estimates  carry  on  their  way,  and 
for  the  moment  I  will  conclude  my  remarks 
and  see  if,  hopefully,  we  are  going  to  get 
some  helpful  answers  from  the  Minister. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  share  the  pleasure  that  the  Minister  must 
feel  in  taking  part  in  these  first  debates  on 
the  estimates  of  this  new  department.  I 
regret  that  the  Minister  did  not  see  fit  to 
make  other  than  what  in  modern  language 
is  referred  to  as  a  non-statement  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  presentation  of  the  estimates  of 
the  department.  It  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
attempting  to  criticize  the  affairs  of  the  de- 


partment, if  the  Minister  himself  makes  no 
effort  to  give  an  informative  statement  of 
the  responsibilities  of  a  department  which  he 
has  assumed— particularly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  it  is  a  new  department. 

I  trust  that  during  the  course  of  the  esti- 
mates, the  Minister  will  be  rather  more 
forthcoming  than  he  was  either  in  his  state- 
ment today,  or  in  the  non-answer  which  he 
gave  to  a  question  which  I  had  placed  with 
him  a  day  or  so  ago  and  which  he  purported 
to  answer  yesterday.  I  think  he  did  little 
service  to  the  major  principles  which  were 
evolving  in  the  operation  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  by  the  way  in  which 
he  answered  the  question  which  I  placed  to 
him  a  couple  of  days  ago  when  he  answered 
it  yesterday,  or  in  his  opening  remarks  to- 
day. 

There  are  two  or  three  preliminary  matters 
that  I  would  like  to  get  to  one  side.  Perhaps 
the  Minister  would  make  a  note  of  them,  and 
before  we  enter  into  the  particular  votes 
under  the  estimates  of  the  department,  he 
could  lay  down  the  guidelines  of  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  are  going  to  follow. 

There  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  virtue  of  the 
statute  which  set  up  this  department,  some 
13  statutes  the  administration  of  which  is 
entrusted  to  this  Minister.  I  need  not  enumer- 
ate them.  They  are  set  out  in  the  Act  which 
was  passed  this  last  year  establishing  this 
department.  But  it  requires  some  direction 
from  the  Minister  to  let  us  know  under  which 
vote  certain  of  the  statutes  fall  for  considera- 
tion, although  others  of  them  are  by  their 
very  names  obviously  included  in  one  of 
the  three  or  four  votes  under  these  estimates. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
included  in  the  administrative  responsibilities 
of  this  Minister,  The  Consumer  Protection 
Act  and  The  Consumer  Protection  Bureau 
Act.  Again,  these  Acts  pose  no  problem  so 
far  as  dealing  with  them  under  the  estimates, 
because  they  fall  specifically  under  one  of  the 
vote  headings.  But  on  the  other  13  Acts, 
certain  of  those  Acts  require  comment  by 
the  Minister  during  the  course  of  the  esti- 
mates and  undoubtedly  require  comment 
from  us  as  well.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Minister  would  state  when  those  particular 
statutes  could  be  dealt  witli. 

I  want  to  deal  with  two  or  three  matters 
which  are  of  general  interest,  but  I  want  to 
refrain  from  dealing  with  matters  which  can 
be  adeciuately  dealt  with  under  the  particular 
votes  until  we  reach  those  votes. 

My  conception  of  this  department,  obvi- 
ously  differs   from  that   of  the   member   for 
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Downsview;  I  do  not  know  what  the  Min- 
ister's concept  of  his  department  is  because 
he  has  not  taken  any  opportunity  to  tell  us 
what  it  is. 

My  conception  of  this  department  is  that 
it  is  basically  a  department  directed  toward 
government  supervision  or  oversight  or  in- 
terest in  or  intervention,  however  you  want 
to  phrase  it,  in  the  markets  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  The  Minister  is  charged  with 
whatever  the  government's  interest  in  those 
markets  may  be.  It  would  vary  from  market 
to  market,  but  whatever  the  interest  that 
the  government  from  time  to  time,  by  its 
policy,  determines  that  it  will  be  in  the 
market  places  of  Ontario,  then  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  this  department  which  is  charged  with 
that  responsibility. 

I  think  it  is  an  essentially  important  and 
vital  part  of  the  functioning  of  our  society 
that  there  should  be  a  government  depart- 
ment which  has  an  overview  and  a  responsi- 
bility for  those  markets. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  responsibility  over 
capital  markets  to  the  extent  that  it  falls 
within  the  legislative  authority  of  this  govern- 
ment, rests  with  this  Minister.  The  situation 
is  similar  on  the  money  market,  and  the 
market  in  consumer  goods.  It  has  not,  as  yet, 
extended  to  the  commodity  markets— it  may 
well  be  that  at  some  point  the  overview  of 
this  government  should  extend  the  affairs  of 
this  department  to  some  administration  over 
trading  in  the  commodity  markets.  It  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  field  in  which  by  and 
large  the  government  has  not  intervened  to 
the  extent  that  it  still  remains  within  the 
purview  of  private  bidding  and  auctioneer- 
ing. 

A  further  field  in  the  market  place,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this  question  of  the  services 
which  are  provided.  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  mentioned  specifically  the  provision 
of  insurance.  This  is  another  matter  where 
public  interest  is  such  that  there  has  been, 
for  a  long  time,  some  concern  or  indication 
of  concern  by  government  as  to  the  way  in 
which  those  services  are  provided  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  first 
point.  I  think  the  basic,  important  point  that 
we  have  to  recognize  in  the  functioning  of 
this  department  is  that  it  is  singularly  con- 
cerned in  the  market  places  of  all  kinds  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  although  it 
might  not  have  as  yet  by  specific  statutory 
authority,  the  right  to  intervene  in  or  deal 
with  some  specific  markets,  yet  I  think  that 
this  Minister  should  take  it  upon  himself,  not 
to  exercise  any  control,  until  he  has  statutory 


authority,  but  should  take  it  upon  himself,  as 
his  responsibility,  to  keep  a  clear  eye  on  all 
the  market  places  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
There  has  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  school 
of  thought  which  believes  that  the  old 
saying:  "Let  the  buyer  beware"  means  that 
the  market  place  is  a  place  where  someone 
can  be  fleeced.  Now  for  some  time,  of  course, 
under  a  liberal  "laissez  faire"  attitude  toward 
the  market  place,  this  was  the  philosophy. 
But  we  are  well  aware  that  certainly  in  the 
historic  traditions  of  market  places,  the  rule: 
"Let  the  buyer  beware",  operated,  and  only 
had  operation,  with  a  framework  of  market 
control,  regulation  and  supervision  which 
meant  that  on  balance  it  was  a  fair  place  to 
transact  business. 

And  being  a  fair  place  to  transact  business, 
when  it  came  to  the  question  as  to  where 
the  risk  lay,  there  had  to  be  a  simple  decision 
and  tlie  decision  was:  "Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware". But  that  rule,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Minister  will  agree  that  rule,  basically,  is 
formulated  on  the  following  proposition.  That 
the  market  place,  whether  it  is  a  specific  geo- 
graphic location  or  whether  it  is  spread,  as 
most  of  our  markets  now  are,  throughout  the 
province  without  any  necessary  geographic 
location  where  one  goes  to  transact  his  busi- 
ness, that  the  conditions  under  which  a 
person  deals  in  that  market,  regardless  of 
the  matter  which  is  part  of  the  transaction  in 
which  the  person  is  engaging,  that  the  rules 
within  that  market  place  should  be  within  the 
mores  of  tlie  society  at  the  time  —  funda- 
mentally fair!  And  no  one  should  be  in  a 
position  to  take  what  could  be  called  an 
unfair  advantage  or  an  overreaching  advan- 
tage of  anybody  in  any  market  place  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

That  is  the  position  that  we  in  this  party 
take  toward  the  Minister's  department.  We 
consider  it  a  fundamental,  important  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  government 
policy  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  refer,  in  certain  specifics,  to 
the  historic— and  I  believe  the  word  in  this 
case  is  properly  used— the  historic  occasion 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  when  members  of 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange  appeared  in  pub- 
lic before  the  Ontario  securities  commission. 
Whether  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  position  or  not  is  imma- 
terial; the  point  is  the  exchange  appeared  to 
obtain  approval  of  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission for  the  commission  rates  charged  on 
the  exchange. 

I  believe  that  this  was  a  significant  achieve- 
ment on  two  grounds. 
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One  is  that  the  commission  decided  that 
the  hearing  should  be  pubhc.  I  assume  the 
statements  that  the  press  were  present  means 
that  had  any  members  of  the  pubhc  wished 
to  be  present,  they  could  have  been  present. 

I  would  like  to  assert  that  I  hope  this 
would  be  a  continuing  method  of  operation 
of  the  Ontario  securities  commission  when  it 
is  dealing  in  these  areas  of  public  concern. 

The  second  item  which  I  think  of  historic 
importance  is  that  there  was  no  question  ap- 
parently in  the  mind  of  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  or  of  those  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  were  present,  that  rates  on  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  were  not  a  matter 
within  the  public  interest  and  within  the 
language  of  section  139  of  The  Securities  Act. 

I  am  not  totally  satisfied  with  section  139 
as  a  sample  of  the  English  language,  or  for 
that  matter  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  commission  should  have  a  regula- 
tory authority  over  the  Toronto  stock  ex- 
change, but  that  is  now  by  the  by.  The 
important  thing  is  that  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  the  exchange  did  appear  in  public  be- 
fore the  Ontario  securities  commission  and  I 
trust  that  established  a  precedent  which  will 
be  adhered  to  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  that  secondly,  there 
was  no  question  basically,  when  all  the  talk 
had  disappeared,  that  the  rates  of  commission 
on  the  exchange  were  a  matter  of,  first  of  all, 
the  lifeblood  of  the  exchange  itself— let  us 
never  forget  that;  it  is  the  commissions  that 
are  earned  on  the  exchange  that  permit  the 
exchange  to  operate  as  a  profitable  operation, 
apart  from  whatever  ancillary  advantages 
those  who  are  members  may  receive  from  it. 
But  there  was  also  the  public  interest  which 
was  intimately  concerned  in  the  question  of 
the  rates. 

I  will  leave  any  other  comments  about  the 
question  of  the  rates  and  the  approval  by  the 
commission,  which  was  given  the  next  day, 
until  we  come  to  that  vote.  But  on  those  two 
particular  points,  I  do  believe— and  I  com- 
mend the  commission  and  the  Minister,  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  intimately  concerned  in  it 
with  those  two  historic  achievements.  I  did 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  they  would 
come  as  quickly  as  they  did  come,  following 
the  proclamation  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  item  that  I  would 
like  to  touch  upon  is  the  fact  that  while  it  is 
a  new  department  and  there  is  a  new  Minis- 
ter in  a  new  department,  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  unfinished  business  in  the  department 
at  the  present  time.    Unfinished  in  the  sense 


that  the  department  has  fallen  heir  to  the 
residual  parts  of  various  reports  and  studies 
which  have  been  necessitated  by  the  collapse 
on  certain  occasions  over  the  past  years  of 
portions  of  our  financial  markets.  I  refer,  and 
I  need  not  elaborate  on  them,  to  whatever 
residual  problems  were  left  by  the  Atlantic 
collapse  and  the  British  Mortgage  and  Trust 
collapse  and  the  other  studies  which  took 
place  because  of  Windfall,  and  to  the  residual 
work  which  has  been  left  over  from  the 
Kimber  committee,  which  is  not  included  in 
The  Securities  Act  of  1966  or  in  the  amend- 
ments to  The  Corporations  Act. 

I  simply  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  do  hope 
that  the  government  would  give  consideration 
to  introducing  some  of  the  amendments  in 
the  interim  report  of  tlie  company  law  com- 
mittee during  this  session.  I  think  they  can 
readily  be  introduced,  although  I  do  not 
share— as  I  said  at  the  time  that  the  interim 
report  was  discussed— I  do  not  share  tlie  view 
of  the  member  for  Downsview  that  the  corp- 
orations Acts,  as  such,  dealing  with  the  orga- 
nization and  dissolution  of  companies,  should 
necessarily  be  transferred  to  tliis  department. 
I  think,  in  the  concept  within  which  I  view 
this  department,  it  would  not  be  a  proper 
place  for  the  administration  of  those  corpor- 
ations Acts.  That  is  a  matter  which  can  be 
left  until  further  study  has  led  us  to  what  can 
be  tlie  proper  conclusion  to  that  question. 

I  will  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  the  estimates  to  some  of  that 
unfinished  business  which  the  Minister  has 
inherited.  While  he  would  like  to  feel  that 
he  has  got  a  clean  starting  point  in  his 
department  and  that  everytliing  is  in  the 
future,  he  cannot  of  course,  as  none  of  us 
can,  detach  himself  from  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  past.  One  of  the  matters,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  come  appropriately 
under  any  vote,  but  which  I  am  going  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  speak  about,  is  what 
the  member  for  Downsview  has  spoken  about 
and  that  is  the  Prudential  affair.  I  am  not 
going  about  it  as  an  illustration  of  what  should 
be  done  or  should  not  be  done  about  the  laws 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  want  to  speak 
about  it  because  I  believe  this  Minister  may 
now  be  in  the  position  to  influence  his  col- 
leagues in  the  government  to  bring  in  some 
form  of  legislation  which  would  provide  some 
kind  of  minimum  compensation  to  those  who 
deserve  it  and  who  were  damaged  by  the 
collapse   of   Prudential. 

I  think  this  is  absolutely  essential,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  trust  in  a  few  minutes  to 
prove    this    conclusively,    and    without    any 
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unnecessary  oratorical  flourishes— to  simply 
document  what  is  now  available  on  public 
record  in  the  reports  and  studies  which  have 
been  made,  to  show  exactly  the  inability  of 
a  person  who  put  his  money  into  Prudential 
to  make  any  assessment  whatsoever  of  what 
his  risk  might  be.  Every  conceivable  protec- 
tion to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  could  have 
been  entitled,  and  which  a  normal  investment 
operation  in  the  Toronto  market  might  have 
provided,  were  not  available  to  him. 

It  can  be  done  in  a  very  cursory  fashion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  report  of 
Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company  which  the 
Minister  tabled  some  time  ago.  The  report 
is  dated  March  8  and  was  addressed  by 
Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  securities  commission. 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  focal 
point,  mainly,  of  the  protection  of  the  public 
by  the  Ontario  securities  commission  hinged 
upon  the  events  which  took  place  on  June 
14,  1963  and  the  preceding  meeting  which 
is  now  documented  in  the  Hansard  of  this 
House,  which  took  place  on  June  13,  1963. 
It  was  on  June  13,  1963— that  is  now  clear- 
that  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  senior 
members  of  the  securities  commission  and 
Prudential  representations.  This  is  recorded 
in  Hansard.  I  do  not  have  the  names  of 
those  who  were  present,  but  they  are  avail- 
able on  the  record  in  response  to  certain 
questions  which  I  asked  at  the  time,  a  few 
months  ago,  when  I  was  trying  to  clarify 
this  particular  point.  Also  present  at  that 
meeting  on  June  13  was  Mr.  J.  D.  Brien. 
Also  present  were  the  counsel  from  the  law 
firm  in  Toronto  and  law  firm  in  London  who 
were  acting  in  both  instances  for  Prudential 
and  for  nobody  else.  Whatever  was  discussed 
at  that  meeting  and  whatever  the  reason  for 
the  convening  of  that  meeting,  certainly  it  is 
what  can  be  considered  to  have  been  a  high- 
level  meeting.  It  was  a  meeting  designed  to 
clear  up  certain  outstanding  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  prospectus  which  was  filed 
the  next  day  for  Prudential  Finance  and 
which  bears  that  date,  namely  June  14,  1963. 

A  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  hinges  on  those  two  days.  Let  us 
look  at  what  Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company 
had  to  say  about  the  position  of  Prudential 
up  to  that  particular  time.  This  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  attempting  to  say,  "You  are  to 
blame  or  somebody  else  is  to  blame"  at  all. 
This  is  a  question  of  setting  out  exactly  the 
sequence  of  circumstances  surrounding  Pru- 
dential Finance  at  the  time  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  individuals  in  the  province 


of  Ontario  and  elsewhere  invested,  what  was 
for  many  of  them  their  life  savings  or  a  sub- 
stantial part.  This  is  where  they  got  hurt  and 
this  is  how  they  got  hurt.  The  report  states 
very  clearly  that  Prudential  Finance  was  in 
difficulties  as  early  as  1960.  This  is  before 
Mr,  Brien's  introduction  into  the  company. 
There  is  a  brief  history  of  the  operations 
of  Prudential  on  page  2  of  the  report,  which 
indicates  that  it  was  incorporated  in  1928, 
gives  a  brief  summary  up  until  1960  and  then 
has  this  to  say: 

While  the  financial  statements  of  Pru- 
dential Finance  Coiporation  Limited  at 
December  31,  1960,  would  indicate  that 
it  had  operated  at  a  nominal  profit,  it  is 
apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords that  inadequate  allowances  were  made 
for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts.  Had  proper 
allowances  been  made,  it  would  not  have 
been  evident  that  Prudential  Finance  was 
in  diflBculties  as  early  as  1960. 

Then  the  report  goes  on  and  I  again  quote, 
Mr.  Chairman: 

Prior  to  1961  Prudential  Finance  ob- 
tained funds  largely  by  means  of  secured 
bank  loans,  but  its  relationship  with  its 
bankers  deteriorated  and  in  1961  the  bank 
took  steps  to  realize  on  its  collateral. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman— if  I  may  just  state  in 
parenthesis— at  that  particular  point  the 
bankers  of  the  company  had  withdrawn  from 
the  company,  they  were  no  longer  providing 
the  company  with  any  financial  assistance. 
Surely  this  is  the  first  protection  which  most 
people  assume  they  have  that  a  company  in 
which  they  invest  has  some  connection  with 
one  of  the  chartered  banks  as  the  banker  of 
the  company. 

The  report  then  goes  on  and  I  quote  again: 

During  1959  Mr.  J.  B.  Brien  approached, 
without  success,  a  number  of  financial 
institutions  and  investment  dealers  to  ob- 
tain funds  on  behalf  of  Prudential  Finance. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Brien  was  to  have  received  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent  on  any  money 
introduced.  Correspondence  files  indicate 
that  Mr.  J.  B.  Brien  was  personally  in- 
debted to  Prudential  Finance  in  1959. 

We  therefore  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  that 
point  not  only  did  the  company  not  have 
any  bankers,  but  the  company  was  not  able 
to  obtain  any  funds,  even  on  relatively  gen- 
erous terms  that  might  have  been  payable  by 
way  of  interest  or  otherwise,  from  what  the 
report  refers  to   as  financial  institutions  and 
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investment  dealers.  Then  the  report  goes  on 

that: 

During  the  latter  part  of  1961,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Brien  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in 
Prudential  Finance  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Rafuse 
for  $200,000  payable  at  $3,000  per  month 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum, 
commencing  on  September  15,  1961,  and 
ending  on  March   15,    1967. 

I  need  not  go  any  further  in  that  particular 
historical  summary  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Sufficient  to  say  that  from  the  latter 
part  of  1961  Mr.  Brien  engaged  in  what  was 
a  miijor  expansion  programme  without  any 
of  the  traditional  support  from  the  financial 
community  which  normally  such  companies 
would  have  and  which  would  provide  some 
clement  of  protection  to  anyone  who  is  going 
to  invest  in  their  securities. 

The  report  then  refers  to  the  financial 
statements  which  accompanied  the  prospectus 
on  June  14,  1963,  and  it  has  this  to  say: 
that  one  of  the  companies.  Independent 
Businessman's  Credit  Corporation,  was  in- 
solvent at  February  28,  1963.  It  refers  to  the 
requirement  for  the  filing  of  a  prospectus 
which  the  company  complied  with  on  June 
14,  1963,  in  anticipation  of  the  amendment 
to  The  Securities  Act  which  later  took  effect. 
And  in  a  synopsis  of  the  prospectus  filed  on 
June  14,  1963,  on  page  6  of  the  report,  it 
has  this   to   say: 

The  recording  of  these  assets— 

they  are  talking  about  certain  assets  which 
were  transferred  onto  the  books  of  Prudential: 
the  recording  of  these  assets  by  the  pur- 
chasing company  at  inflated  values  together 
with  the  failure  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  losses  on  other  loans  covered 
up  the  fact  that  Prudential  was  insolvent 
at  February  28,  1963.  Had  the  true  posi- 
tion been  shown,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
tliat  Prudential  would  have  been  barred 
from  selling  its  notes  and  other  securities 
to  the  public. 

It  then  goes  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its  collapse  the 
consolidated  liabilities  of  Prudential  Finance 
exceded  its  assets  by  $7.5  million  on  one 
calculation,  and  if  further  calculations  were 
made,  perhaps  its  liabilities  exceeded  its  assets 
by  $17  million.  So  that  is  the  spread  of  the 
loss  which  then  followed  from  the  situation 
of  the  company  at  the  time  it  filed  its 
prospectus  on  June   14,   1963. 


Now  again,  without  levying  any  criticism 
or  charges  at  this  point  in  time  against  the 
government,  I  would  ask  this  Minister  to 
look  carefully  at  the  events  surrounding  the 
filing  of  that  prospectus  in  June  of  1963. 
On  the  basis  of  the  information  in  these 
reports,  it  is  now  perfectly  clear  tliat  Pru- 
dential Finance  should  not  have  been  allowed 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form  to  have  issued 
any  securities  to  the  public  on  the  basis  of 
that  prospectus.  And  it  is  mainly  the  loss 
by  individuals  on  those  notes  issued  pur- 
suant to  that  prospectus,  and  in  exchange  for 
other  securities  which  they  held,  that  re- 
sulted in  the  hardship  which  so  many 
individuals    in    the    province   have    suffered. 

The  report  on  page  14,  just  to  summarize 
the  result  of  those  financial  statements,  has 
this  to  say: 

The  financial  statements  included  in  the 
prospectus   filed   with   the   Ontario    securi- 
ties   commission    in   June,    1963,    and    the 
subsequent   financial    statements  issued   by 
the  company  were  false  and  misleading  as 
a    result,    amongst    other   things,    of   these 
transactions. 
And   it  is   a   conclusion   drawn  from   a  sum- 
mary of  the   various   transactions   which   the 
company  had  taken  part  in. 

Now,  all  right,  that  is  the  position  finan- 
cially of  the  company  and  that,  I  think, 
reflects  the  position  and  the  difficulty  which 
the  Ontario  securities  commission  was  in  at 
the  time.  But  in  the  sequence  of  events,  I 
put  it  to  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
whatever  the  basis  of  compensation— which  is 
a  separate  and  distinct  problem  as  always 
when  you  are  providing  people  with  compen- 
sation—apart altogether  from  that,  the  merit 
and  the  substance  of  their  claim  cannot  be 
denied.  And  I  trust  that  the  Minister  will 
take  that  seriously  into  consideration  in  ad- 
vising his  colleagues  as  to  whether  or  not 
some  assistance  should  be  provided  for  the 
noteholders  of  Prudential  Finance. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  lacks  of  pro- 
tection to  which  the  Prudential  holders  were 
subjected.  Nonnally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  the  interposition  of  an 
underwriter  in  some  kind  of  a  capacity,  on  the 
public  issue  of  security.  Normally,  and  I  say 
this  advisedly,  normally  there  are  at  least  two 
sets  of  lawyers  involved  and  there  are  at 
least  two  sets  of  accountants  involved  on  a 
public  issue  in  which  most  people  are  pre- 
pared to  invest  their  funds.  There  are  the 
lawyers  and  the  accountants,  who  in  Toronto 
are  specialists  in  this  particular  field,  to  act 
for  the  company  and  protect  the  interests  of 
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the  company;  and  there  are  the  lawyers  and 
the  accountants  who  are  available  to  act  for 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  investment 
banker  who  is  acting  for  the  public  in  most 
instances. 

■  He  may  have  a  personal  interest  as  a  buyer, 
of  course,  but  he  knows  that  in  the  long  run 
his  reputation  in  the  marketplace  depends 
upon  his  reputation  with  the  public.  So  that 
out  of  the  give  and  take  of  all  the  bargaining 
thkt  goes  on,  there  is  some  modicum  of  pro- 
tection to  the  investor  who  ends  up  with 
securities  of  a  company,  because  of  the  inter- 
play of  highly  skilled  persons  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  securities  are  issued.  This  is  the  normal 
format  of  financing  in  the  financial  market 
places  of  Toronto.  There  are  many  instances 
where,  of  course,  there  are  only  one  firm  of 
lawyers  and  one  firm  of  accountants  in- 
volved, as  was  the  case  with  Prudential 
Finance.  But  tliere  is  no  lawyer  who  is 
knowledgeable  in  die  field  who  knows  that 
he  can  act  both  for  the  company  which  is 
issuing  the  security  and  for  the  intending 
purchasers  of  the  secured.  It  is  just  impos- 
sible, there  are  just  too  many  conflicts  of 
interest  involved  for  this  to  happen. 

Now,  it  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
tradition  in  Toronto  that  somewhere  within 
that  framework  of  the  give  and  take  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  skilled  people  within  the 
investment  community  and  their  legal  and 
financial  advisors,  and  within  the  company 
framework  and  their  legal  and  financial  ad- 
visors, in  some  way  or  other  the  tradition  has 
developed  that  the  trust  indenture  under 
which  the  notes  are  issued  contains  some 
reasonable  provisions,  or  at  least  provisions 
that  were  thought  to  be  reasonable,  which 
provided  some  additional  protection  to  the 
security  holder  because  the  trustee  under  the 
trust  indenture— one  of  the  trust  companies 
in  the  province  of  Ontario— had  this  name 
"trustee  for  the  noteholders". 

And  any  noteholder  is  taken  to  have 
knowledge  of  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  trust  indenture, 
which,  as  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  occasion 
either  to  work  on  them  or  to  read  them  know, 
are  for  practical  purposes  incomprehensible 
to  anyone  but  a  specialist  within  the  field. 
And  on  the  notes  of  Prudential  Finance,  as 
on  the  notes  of  other  institutional  lenders  or 
company  borrowers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  tliere  is  usually  this  standard  lan- 
guage: 

This  debenture  is  one  of  the  debentures 
issued  under,  and  to  be  issued  under,  the 


provisions  of  a  trust  indenture,  made  as 
of  February  1,  1963,  between  the  company 
and  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  as 
trustee,  to  which  trust  deed  reference  is 
hereby  made  for  a  statement  of  the  rights 
of  the  holders  of  the  debenture  and  of 
the  company  and  of  the  trustee  in  respect 
thereof,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  debentures  are  issued  and  held 
to  all  of  which  the  holder  of  this  debenture 
by  acceptance  hereof  assents. 

That  traditionally  is  the  normal  framework 
of  the  protection  which  most  companies  pro- 
vide for  those  who  invest  in  securities  of 
companies  in  Ontario.  Listen  to  what  the 
report  has  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  collapse  of  even  that  part  of  the 
protection,  limited  as  it  is,  and  we  can  have 
a  discussion  later  on  in  the  estimates  of  the 
specific  question  of  trustees  under  trust  in- 
dentures. The  report  states  on  page  26,  and 
I  quote: 

Prudential  Finance  entered  into  three 
trust  indentures.  The  first  one  was  dated 
February  1,  1963,  and  related  to  the  first 
series  of  7.25  per  cent  sinking  fund  deben- 
tures due  February  1,  1968.  The  second 
indenture  dated  July  5,  1963,  covered  the 
secured  notes  issued  by  Prudential  Finance. 
The  third  indenture,  which  was  supple- 
mentary to  the  first,  was  dated  November 
1,  1964,  and  related  to  a  second  series  of 
7.25  per  cent  sinking  fund  debentures  due 
November    1,    1969. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  date, 
November  1,  1964,  is  some  16  months  after 
the  prospectus,  of  June  14,  1963,  on  which  I 
had  hinged  my  remarks  had  been  delivered 
and  accepted  by  the  commission  and  was 
shown  to  have  been  false  and  misleading  by 
the  previous  quotations  from  the  report 
which  I  have  made. 

The  trust  indentures  contained  a  provision 
setting  up  a  maximum  relationship  of  secured 
indebtedness  to  subordinate  capital,  but  did 
not  otherwise  place  any  limits  on  the  total 
amounts  of  securities  that  Prudential  Finance 
could  issue.  I  quote  this,  and  I  emphasize 
this  particular  sentence: 

Financial  covenants  ordinarily  required 
by  investment  dealers  and  institutional 
investors  were  not  contained  in  the  trust 
indentures.  There  was  no  restriction  placed 
on  the  payment  of  dividends.  The  inden- 
tures did  not  require  Prudential  Finance 
to  maintain  any  financial  ratios  often  found 
in  trust  deeds  of  finance  companies,   and 
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it  does  not  appear  that  the  indentures  de- 
fined what  actions  constituted  default.  The 
trust  indentures  placed  extremely  limited 
obligations  on  the  trustee  and  required  the 
trustee  to  accept  the  instructions  of  the 
company  in  respect  of  a  number  of  matters. 
The  provisions  of  the  trust  indentures 
for  the  secured  notes  required  the  company 
annually,  within  120  days  after  the  end  of 
its  fiscal  year,  to  have  an  examination  and 
audit  of  its  accounts,  affairs,  and  condi- 
tion, and  to  furnish  the  trustee  with  the 
report  of  such  audit  upon  completion  of  the 
auditor's  examination.  The  trust  inden- 
ture did  not  require  Prudential  Finance 
to  supply  the  trustee  with  interim  financial 
information  as  to  its  financial  affairs,  except 
for  such  statements  as  it  supplied  to  its 
shareholders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  language  of  the  finan- 
cial community,  that  is  a  damning  statement 
about  the  protection,  limited  as  it  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  that  security  holders  receive 
under  the  trust  indentures  of  securities  issued 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Because  there 
was  no  confrontation  between  the  two  sides 
bargaining  and  negotiating  this  kind  of  trans- 
action, this  trust  indenture  fell  totally  by  the 
wayside.  I  repeat  again,  "financial  covenants 
ordinarily  required  by  investment  dealers  and 
institutional  investors,  were  not  contained  in 
the  trust  indentures.  There  was  no  restriction 
placed  on  the  payment  of  dividends,  the 
indenture  did  not  require  Prudential  Finance 
to  maintain  any  financial  ratios  often  found 
in  trust  deeds  of  finance  companies  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  indentures  defined 
what  actions  constituted  default". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  leave  that  question  with  a 
plea  to  the  Minister  to  consider  the  brief 
chronology  as  I  have  set  it  forth,  and  what- 
ever further  background  information  is  now 
available  to  this  Minister  and  to  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  about  the  transactions 
which  took  place  in  the  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  collapse.  And  I  say  to  the  Minis- 
ter, Mr,  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  solid 
ground  in  equity  and  in  all  fairness  to  provide 
adequate  compensation.  Whatever  the  basis 
may  be,  that  is  a  matter  for  concern  and 
consideration  by  the  government  in  making  a 
proposal. 

But  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
believe  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Minister,  I  have  demon- 
strated that  it  is  essential  to  provide  this 
compensation,  because  the  individuals  who 
were  hurt  in  this  transaction  were  not  people 
who    were    over-reaching.     They    were    not 


people  trying  to  make  a  killing.  They  were 
people  who  had  a  few  dollars.  They  were 
people,  too,  many  of  whom  were  caught  in 
the  bind  of  the  fixed  income  as  against  a 
rising  cost  of  living.  They  were  subject  to 
very  severe  "hard-sell"  procedures  by  a 
number  of  the  salesmen  and  others  who  were 
attempting  to  sell  the  notes  of  these  com- 
panies, and  they  had  behind  it  all,  behind 
the  whole  of  tliis  fagade,  the  fooling  of  every- 
body. I  give  the  securities  commission  the 
benefit  of  this  doubt  as  well,  in  the  fooling 
of  everybody.  It  was  nothing  but  a  fagade 
of  very  high  pressure  salesmanship  to  milk 
the  public  of  money. 

I  do  not  think  for  one  single  moment  that 
this  government  would  be  setting  a  precedent 
if  it  were  to  consider  a  provision  and  a  method 
by  which  in  this  specific  instance,  it  provided 
some  reasonable  compensation  for  those  who 
suffered  severe  hardship  because  of  the  col- 
lapse of  Prudential  Finance.  I  am  suggesting 
that  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
some  lawsuit  can  be  instituted  against  Metro- 
politan Trust  Company.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  find  out  what  the  courts 
would  have  to  say.  But  I  certainly  do  not 
think  for  one  single  moment  that  the  note- 
holders of  Prudential  Finance  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  long-drawn-out  lawsuit  in  the 
courts  which  would  undoubtedly  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  some  liability  on  the 
trustee  under  the  indenture  or  whether  there 
was  some  liability  on  any  number  of  other 
persons. 

There  is  no  one  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
of  corporate  law  or  in  financial  law  who  does 
not  know  that  those  questions  could  only  be 
decided,  if  at  all,  ultimately  in  the  highest 
court,  and  the  reason  why  it  would  take  so 
long  is  because  there  has  been  such  a  vacuum 
within  our  law  as  to  the  jurisprudence  about 
these  subjects.  I  do  not  think  that  the  note- 
holders of  Prudential  Finance  should  be 
placed  in  that  position.  I  would,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  say  this,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment chose,  in  return  for  the  compensation 
which  it  was  prepared  to  pay  to  the  people 
who  have  suffered  these  hardships,  to  be  sub- 
rogated to  the  rights  of  those  noteholders  so 
that  it  could  institute  in  their  place  whatever 
actions  were  necessary  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  courts  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  might  say 
about  these  financial  matters,  that  is  a  separate 
and  different  question.  But  in  any  event, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  leave  Prudential  Fin- 
ance with  the  earnest  plea  that  the  Minister 
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will  persuade  his  colleagues  to  the  justness 
and  the  equity  that  is  involved  in  providing 
for  that  kind  of  financial  compensation  to 
those  who  suflFered  under  that  particular  col- 
lapse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  matter  that  I  want 
to  talk  about  is  one  relating  to  a  new  field  in 
which  I  think  the  government  is  going  to  have 
to  become  involved  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  real,  reasonable,  pragmatic,  investigatory 
way  of  looking  into  questions  of  the  concen- 
tration of  corporate  power  and  economic 
power  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  am  not 
talking  about  any  particular  view  that  one 
takes  of  the  question  of  the  degree  of  the 
concentration  of  economic  power.  All  I  am 
simply  saying  is  that  we  feel— all  of  us  know 
—that  there  are  sufficient  concentrations  of 
economic  power  within  the  province  of  On- 
tario and  elsewhere  throughout  Canada  which 
enable,  for  example,  prices  to  be  administered 
rather  than  competitive  prices  to  be  set. 

Most  of  us  know  this  only  by  general  read- 
ing or  the  general  study  or  the  general  back- 
ground of  experience  that  we  may  have  had 
in  noting  the  administration  of  prices  rather 
than  a  free  determination  of  prices  in  some 
traditional  competitive  free  market.  I  simply 
put  the  proposition  as  clearly  as  I  can  to  the 
Minister,  that  the  provisions  of  The  Com- 
bines Investigation  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
the  criminal  code  are  about  as  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  kind  of  questions  about  which 
I  am  talking  as  the  provisions  of  the  criminal 
code  are  adequate  to  deal  with  questions  re- 
lated to  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
security  markets  of  this  province.  In  other 
words  they  are,  for  practical  purposes  at  the 
present  time  in  society  inadequate  techniques. 
They  may  very  well  be  necessary  as  backstop 
measures  to  continue  to  be  included  in  the 
criminal  code  but  we  have  got  to  get  away 
from  that  approach  to  the  question  of  con- 
centrations of  economic  power.  We  have  got 
to  get  to  some  method  by  which  we  can  by 
public  review  and  public  open  availability  of 
infonnation  come  to  a  point  where  we  have 
the  criteria  on  which  judgments  can  be  exer- 
cised as  to  whether  or  not  the  public  interest 
is  being  detrimentally  affected.  I  do  not  in- 
tend, Mr.  Chairman,  to  attempt  at  any  great 
length  to  make  the  point  and  I  am  not  going 
to  make  it  in  my  own  words.  I  am  going  to 
make  it  by  a  quotation  because  it  has  been 
stated  so  very  clearly  in  a  brief  article  com- 
paring Britain's  new  merger  and  monopoly 
policy  with  the  laws  of  Canada  as  they  exist, 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine  Canadian 
Dimension  in  volume  4,  No.  2. 


Interjection   by   an  hon.    member. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  my  reply  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Downs  view  is  that  I  do  think  so.  I 
trust  that  my  remarks,  when  they  go  on 
the  record,  and  the  quotations  I  put  on  the 
record  will  indicate  that  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  unreahstic  now  to  deal 
solely  with  these  matters  as  criminal  law  or 
as  legal  prohibitions.  This  is  an  area,  just 
as  there  is  an  area  for  the  regulation  and 
general  oversight  of  the  securities  markets, 
there  is  a  provision  within  the  constitutional 
framework  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
provide  the  same  kind  of  look  at  the  concen- 
trations of  economic  power— not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  prohibitions  against  it— but 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  us  with  the 
kind  of  infonnation,  of  finding  out  whether 
or  not  laws  should  be  passed  or  legislative 
changes  should  be  made,  to  eliminate  what, 
on  proof  by  investigation  and  by  study,  would 
prove  to  be  matters  which  all  of  us  in  this 
assembly  could  agree  would  be  detrimental 
to   the   public   interest. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  far  too  facile- 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  not  suggesting  for  one 
moment  that  there  are  any  hard  and  fast 
rules,  I  am  making  again  a  plea  to  the 
Minister  to  have  an  open  mind  about  the 
question  of  the  techniques  and  the  method- 
ology that  could  be  developed  so  that  we 
can  have  this  kind  of  information,  because 
it  certainly  fits  into  my  particular  view  of 
this  Minister's  new  portfolio.  I  think,  and  I 
quote  from  the  article  to  which  I  referred, 
by  Maureen  Mann  in  Canadian  Dimension, 
this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  Canadian  posi- 
tion as  I  see  it: 

Canadian  controls  of  monopolies  and 
mergers,  like  all  our  anti-combines  activity 
is  based  on  legal  prohibitions— an  approach 
which  has  numerous  effects  from  an  econ- 
omist's point  of  view,  if  only  because  the 
kind  of  questions  and  considerations  which 
economists  can  consider  meaningful  and 
helpful  are  not  always  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  by  lawyers  within  a  legal  frame- 
work. In  practice  the  Canadian  law,  as 
it  stands  and  as  interpreted  by  recent 
decisions  in  the  courts,  is  conspicuously 
unsatisfactory. 

The  only  conclusion  which  can  be 
reached  from  recent  case  law  in  the 
Queen  versus  Canadian  Breweries  and  the 
Queen  versus  B.C.  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, both  in  1960,  is  that  no  merger  is 
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likely  to  be  successfully  prosecuted  unless 
it  results  in  the  virtual  elimination  of 
competition  in  the  particular  industry. 
Similarly  the  only  successful  monopoly 
prosecution  in  recent  years,  Rex  versus 
the  Eddy  Match  Company  in  1952  and 
1954,  also  concerned  the  acquisition  of 
virtually  complete  market  control. 

Canadian  control,  therefore,  operates 
only  at  the  peak  of  concentration  long  after 
the  beginning  of  a  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion which  in  many  cases  might  be  worthy 
of  investigation.  As  the  Canadian  law  stands 
at  present,  it  is  characterized  by  two  narrow- 
ing factors:  First,  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  given  by  the  recent  court  cases  is  that 
only  a  merger  or  monopoly  which  secures 
virtually  complete  market  control  will  be 
considered  blameworthy.  The  exact  per- 
centage figure  of  control  which  would 
qualify  is  uncertain  but  it  would  clearly 
involve  near  elimination  of  competition. 
Secondly  the  criterion  of  public  detriment 
which  forms  part  of  the  law  against  mono- 
polies and  mergers  is  tied  up  by  the  courts 
with  the  market  control  question.  It  is 
only,  say  the  courts,  if  there  is  near  com- 
plete monopoly  that  detriment  will  result. 

This  assumption,  which  most  economists 
would  question,  arises  from  the  legal  con- 
cept of  detriment.  A  legal  approach  in  the 
handling  of  a  case  by  professional  lawyers 
means  both  that  detriment  must  be  defined 
under  clear  and  recognizable  headings, 
such  as  raising  of  prices  or  restriction  of 
output,  and  usually  that  the  detriment  has 
already  occurred.  Often  however,  the  case 
against  monopoly  is  that  these  evils  are 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future  rather  than 
that  they  have  happened.  It  is  a  forecast, 
possibly  a  long-run  forecast  which  is  in 
question.  Again  the  evils  may  not  lie  in 
this  kind  of  listable  and  obvious  detriment 
at  all.  The  creed  of  the  economist  is  that 
the  harmful  elTects  may  be  more  intang- 
ible and  indirect,  that  the  al)sence  of  the 
sharp  edge  of  competition  will  remove  the 
need  for  trimming  costs  and  increasing 
competition.  The  long-run  and  secondary 
cff:ects  are  precisely  those,  which  imder 
the  present  Canadian  legal  system  receive 
no  consideration.  They  are  also  effects 
which  may  result  from  a  much  lesser 
degree  of  imperfection  than  complete  con- 
trol. 

The  plea  which  this  article  makes  is  for 
consideration,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  an  inves- 
tigatory method,   a  public  method  by  which 


a  merger  or  which  a  proposed  merger  or 
monopoly  may  be  subject  to  certain  empir- 
ical, investigatory,  pragmatic  studies  as  to 
whether  or  not,  in  fact,  there  will  be  a  public 
detriment  and  that  such  an  administrative 
triluinal  should  be  composed,  as  it  now  is  in 
Great  Britain,  of  economists,  busines.smen 
and  others,  so  that  examination  can  be  made 
which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  economics, 
in  the  light  of  the  public  interest,  which  is 
involved,  in  the  light  of  the  interest  of  the 
businessman  who  is  concerned  and  with  a 
view  to  providing  the  kind  of  criteria  of 
judgment  which  will  enable  the  government 
intelligently  to  decide  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  public  interest  which  needs  and  requires 
protection. 

I  would  suggest  that  just  as  there  are 
correlative  provisions  in  the  criminal  code, 
relating  to  securities  matters,  which  do  not 
preclude  the  province  from  regulating  and 
supervising  the  financial  markets  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  therefore  also  correlative 
provisions  in  the  criminal  code  and  The  Com- 
bines Investigations  Act  which  would  not 
preclude  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  a  fir^t 
step  toward  perhaps  a  country-wide  method, 
from  providing  for  this  kind  of  information 
for  the  establishment  of  administrative  tri- 
bunals composed,  not  specifically  or  exclu- 
sively of  lawyers,  but  of  economists  and 
businessmen.  These  tribunals  can  start  to 
make  the  kind  of  intelligent  assessment  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  required  both  for  the 
purposes  of  ensuring  the  kind  of  operation  of 
the  market  place  that  we  are  interested  in 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  ensur- 
ing that  in  one  way  or  another  the  industries 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be  able  to 
take  their  place  competitively  in  the  world 
markets  about  which  we  are  of  late  hearing 
so  much. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  remarks 
which  I  have  can  remain  to  be  made  under 
the  specific  estimates  and  I  look  forward  to 
both  the  Minister's  reply  and  to  the  particular 
items  of  the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  mean  to  cut  my  opening  remarks  short.  1 
recall  the  spirit  and  the  way  previous  esti- 
mates with  which  I  have  been  charged  have 
always  had  pretty  wide  ranging  debates  on 
the  various  votes,  principles,  philosophy  and 
concept.  But,  I  will  be  glad  to  deal  now 
with  some  of  these  questions— then  we  will 
not  have  to  deal  with  them  later. 

In  a  practical  way,  some  references  were 
made  to  legislation,  and  if  the  members  would 
care  to  note  it  down,  vote  702  is  the  approxi- 
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mate  place  for  The  Securities  Act  and  The 
Deposits  Regulation  Act  to  be  discussed. 

Under  vote  703 :  Insurance  Act,  Investments 
Contract  Act,  Law  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act,  Marine  Insurance  Act,  Prepaid  Hospital 
Medical  Services  Act,  Public  Finance  Com- 
panies Investments  Act  and  The  Ontario 
Deposit  and  Insurance  Corporation  Act. 

Under  vote  704:  Bailiff's  Act,  Collection 
Agencies  Act,  Mortgage  Brokers  Registration 
Act,  Used  Car  Dealers  Act,  Credit  Unions 
Act,  Consumer  Protection  Bureau  Act  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  and  The  Real  Estate 
and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  items  which 
have  been  raised  which  are  of  some  interest, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  them. 
Latterly  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
been  talking  about  studies  or  information 
being  made  available,  or  investigations,  that 
is  to  say,  into  the  concentration  of  capital  or 
of  economic  powers,  or  as  you  may  put  it. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  did  mention  re- 
search in  my  opening  remarks.  I  do  not 
think  the  word  research  is  necessarily  the 
best  word,  but  for  lack  of  a  better  one,  I 
used  it.  The  concept  behind  it  is  this.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  department  of  government 
can  do  business  or  be  upgraded  in  today's 
society  unless  it  knows  as  much  about  a 
particular  subject  as  the  people  with  whom 
it  is  dealing.  Any  lesser  standard  than  that 
puts  the  department  in  an  inferior  position. 

From  my  point  of  view  when  I  was  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  the  research  facilities  and 
the  studies  on  a  mutual,  independent  basis 
were  absolutely  essential  for  that  department 
to  function.  So  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  this  department.  It  is  against  that 
proposition  that  I  left  research  moneys  to  be 
made  available.  I  would  just  like  to  talk 
generally  and  as  fairly  as  I  can  to  express 
myself.  One  might  say,  "You  will  have  to 
get  a  financial  economist",  but  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  necessarily  the  answer.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  function  of  the  department 
solicitor,  but  of  all  departments  of  government, 
I  would  think  that  this  is  the  one  depart- 
ment that,  at  least,  needs  the  opposite  num- 
ber to  a  departmental  solicitor.  I  think  it 
needs  a  departmental  chartered  accountant  to 
advise,  not  about  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  about  the  principles  of  chartered 
accountancy  and  auditing  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  That  man  might  well  be  called  a 
financial  analyst. 

Now,  we  have  done  that.  We  have  se- 
cured that  man  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Ross.    I  armounced  his  appointment  in  April 


and  he  joined  the  department  on  May  1.  He 
had  come  from  industry  and  had  major  quali- 
fications. One,  he  was  the  president  of  the 
institute  of  chartered  accountants,  and  still  is, 
for  Ontario.  Secondly  he  had  had  wide  and 
detailed  experience  in  corporate  structures 
and  finance.  I  mean  by  that  the  qualification 
with  respect  to  the  understanding  of  financial 
statements  and  corporate  structure  as  vice- 
president  of  finance  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company. 
On  those  two  counts,  I  thought  and  think 
that  the  department  of  the  government 
secured  a  very  important,  qualified  man  for 
the  job.  He  has  been  with  us  now  for  just  a 
month.  I  would  think  that  after  the  period  of 
meeting  everyone  and  learning  about  the 
department  we  will  look  to  him  from  now 
on  for  constructive  and  very  professional 
advice. 

His  candid  advice,  I  think,  will  be  equal  to 
any  that  is  available  outside  in  the  public 
domain.  So  when  I  hear  someone  say  that  we 
are  not  getting  the  man  for  the  department,  I 
find  this  hard  to  believe  because  that  state- 
ment is  not  so.  As  we  come  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  department,  I  will  produce  to 
you  the  figures  of  the  growth  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  key  offices  that  have  been  filled 
and  those  that  remain  to  be  filled.  I  think 
that  a  high  degree  of  progress  will  be 
reflected  and  accepted. 

We  come  back  to  this  question  of  informa- 
tion. It  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
(Mr.  Robarts)  who  at  last  year's  Premiers' 
conference,  the  annual  Premiers'  conference 
in  Canada,  advanced  and  got  approval  for 
study  of  the  general  area  of  mutual  funds. 
Now  that  is  going  ahead.  I  mentioned  this 
in  my  early  remarks— indicative  of  the  general 
approach  that  I  was  taking  to  my  department. 
The  position  of  that  mutual  fund  study  is 
this:  that  Mr.  James  Bailey,  the  very  skilled 
and  able  young  Ontario  lawyer  who  is  well 
qualified  to  direct  and  do  this  basic  research, 
will  be  the  key  man.  On  the  committee  itself, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Kimber  has  been  designated  by  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  authorities  to  get 
this  matter  going,  to  be  the  chairman  of  that 
group.  Following  Mr.  Kimber's  retirement 
from  die  Ontario  securities  commission  and 
his  appointment  or  election  as  president  of  the 
stock  exchange,  he  felt  after  some  considera- 
tion, there  might  not  be  any  conflict  of 
interest  in  fact.  At  least  there  might  be  the 
appearance  of  it.  In  any  event,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  and  so  notified  the  Ontario 
government. 

That  committee  will  be  meeting,  I  think 
it  is,  in  the  week  following  next  week  for  its 
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final  organizational  meeting.  His  resignation, 
I  presume,  will  then  be  aceepted,  and  a  senior 
official  from  our  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion possibly,  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Gnmdy, 
will  be  Ontario's  representative  on  that  mutual 
fund  stud>'. 

Now,  I  mention  a  little  bit  about  this,  and 
by  the  way  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  a 
mutual  study  of  at  least  a  preliminary  rei)Oi-t 
this  year,  we  do  not  want  this  to  drag  on.  I 
think  in  other  matters  you  would  know  that 
I  do  not  like  these  matters  dragging  on  too 
long.  I  think  they  have  got  to  be  dealt  with 
when  they  are  fresh  in  all  our  minds;  some 
report  presented  that  will  keep  us  in  the 
picture,  all  of  us.  If  there  is  any  possibility 
of  a  recommendation  that  requires  im- 
plementation it  \^•ill  be  in  a  position  to  move 
along  with  it. 

But  the  question  of  concentrations  of 
money  and  economic  power  are  pretty  im- 
portant matters.  I  think  they  are  important— 
I  agree  with  the  member  for  Riverdale— I 
think  they  are  Aery  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  own  Ontario  society,  if  only  you 
put  it  on  the  basis  of  knowing  what  we  are, 
of  knowing  a  little  bit  about  ourselves.  I  do 
not  think  you  need  any  more  justification 
than  that,  than  an  imderstanding  of  what  we 
are  and  what  makes  us  tick  and  where  our 
strength  lies.  I  think  there  are  other  reasons 
for  the  need  for  this  type  of  information, 
because  Ontario  does  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  or  to  put  it  at  the  least,  a  senior 
position  in  the  Canadian  economy. 

I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  accept  the 
position  which  we  occupy,  and  I  think  we 
have  many  resources  that  are  available  to  us. 
I  think  that  it  is  our  duty  and  our  respon- 
sibility as  good  Canadians  to  embark  on 
matters  of  this  type.  I  think  I  could  just  leave 
it  that  way.  That  is  the  way  I  see  it,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  hope  that  we  will  continue. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  go  a  little  bit  off 
now,  and  to  that  question  which  was  raised, 
I  think,  by  the  member  for  Downsview  about 
the  question  of  public  knowledge,  and  then 
the  member  for  Riverdale.  I  think  both  the 
members  who  have  spoken  referred  to  theory 
and  principle  of  caveat  emptor.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  that  I  agree  with  you.  In  the 
society  which  exists  in  this  year  of  1967,  I 
do  not  think  you  can  just  take  that  principle 
as  we  were  taught  at  law  school,  and  say 
there  it  is,  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to 
be,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  discussion.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  situation  at  all,  and 
[  do  not  think  that  position,  in  certain  areas 


of  our  society,  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

I  tell  you  that,  and  I  say  it  just  that  frankly, 
that  is  why  we  are  going  into  this  area  of 
consumer  protection. 

When  you  are  talking  about  the  concept 
of  the  department,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
thread  that  all  the  way  through  securities, 
through  loan  and  trust  corporations,  through 
the  consumer  protection  branch,  and  it  is 
this  question  of  the  public  interest.  Why  is 
the  government  intervening,  if  you  want  to 
put  it  that  way?  And  we  are  not  a  govern- 
ment committed  to  government  intervention 
as  such.  The  reason  that  we  intervene  is 
because  of  the  public  interest.  It  is  the  public 
interest  that  is  at  stake  in  these  matters  and 
this  is  just  as  vital  as  the  reasons  that  called 
for  the  existence  of  a  bank  Act,  a  railway  Act, 
a  steamship  Act,  whatever  it  may  be.  We 
believe,  in  the  government,  that  these  areas 
affecting  the  people  of  our  society  so  inti- 
mately and  in  such  a  personal  way  require 
this  kind  of  intervention. 

Well  then,  you  get  into  such  things  and 
wliat  do  you  look  for?  Of  course,  the  thread 
of  disclosure  runs  through  all  of  the  areas 
with  which  this  department  is  concerned.  I 
think  the  element  of  a  deal  being  on  the 
table,  which  again  is  simply  another  form 
of  total  disclosure,  this  is  the  thread  that 
runs  through  this.  And  this  is  what  intrigues 
us.  We  want  a  system,  we  want  it  to  work.  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  any  undue  delay, 
either  in  proclaiming  the  legislation  or  in 
getting  the  dates  of  the  legislation  effective 
immediately.  There  were  printing  problems 
and  operating  problems  with  respect  to  the 
industries  themselves. 

We  talk  about  the  true  cost  of  credit  being 
disclosed  and  all  of  those  matters;  of  getting 
some  form  that  was  common  and  acceptable 
to  be  understood.  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  made  reference  to  needs  of  the 
public,  or  detailed  laws  or  agreements,  I 
think  it  was,  which  he  described  as  incom- 
prehensible. Well,  I  think  we  are  all  talk- 
ing about  the  same  thing.  We  talk  about 
notice,  or  disclosure,  or  notice  to  the  public. 
We  are  talking  about  some  kind  of  full, 
plain  and  true  disclosure  that  can  be  under- 
stood. So  maybe  those  old  words  that  define 
disclosure  mean  full,  plain  and  true  dis- 
closure, maybe  they  have  to  be  added  and 
extended  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  easily 
understood  by  the  average  man. 

Now,  this  is  getting  down,  not  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator,  but  let  us  say  to  the 
average   common  denominator,    I  hope  that 
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in  the  expression  that  I  have  given  you  that 
I  am  expressing  some  indication  to  you  of 
what  the  concepts  I  have  in  mind  are  about 
this  department. 

Of  course  we  have  not  done  everything.  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  mis-apphcation  of  my 
phrase  "uncharted  waters"  because  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  in  hfe  today  goes  any- 
where, any  day  or  any  place  in  the  year, 
but  that  he  is  not  in  some  form  or  area  of 
uncharted  situations.  Most  of  the  areas,  to 
the  best  of  our  abihty,  are  charted,  but  I 
think  I  would  be  less  than— 

Mr.  Singer:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  just  the  infer- 
ences which  you  wanted  to  convey  for  your 
own  political  purposes.  For  instance,  I  think 
the  Liberal  Party  were  in  uncharted  waters 
in  this  year  1967  when  they  headed  into 
Sudbury  yesterday. 

Mr.  Singer:  Where  were  you?  Were  you 
there  at  all? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  never  even  sailed 
in.    We  never  even  tried. 

Mr.  Singer:  Were  you  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  just  sank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  some  other 
matters  that  are  of  some  importance.  We 
will  deal  with  staffing.  I  hope  we  can  deal 
with  staffing  and  used  cars  under  the  votes. 
On  the  question  of  insurance  which  was 
raised,  I  am  not  satisfied  myself  with  the 
present  operation,  as  we  have  known  it,  of 
the  assigned  risk  plan.  I  think  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here.  I  think  that  there 
must  be  available  some  decided  improvement, 
not  just  improvement,  but  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  way  the  assigned  risk  plan  is 
being  operated.  Even  if  they  have  to  scrap 
it  and  base  it  on  some  other  principle,  it 
would  be  all  right  with  me. 

I  you  would  like  me  to  report  the  state  of 
the  discussions  with  the  industry,  I  would 
think  that  it  were  only  a  matter  of  a  very 
short  few  weeks— I  would  not  want  to  say 
days— but  a  few  weeks  from  coming  to  some 
agreement  about  what  I  will  regard  as  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  operation  of  that 
area  of  the  automobile  insurance  industry. 

As  for  the  question  of  rates  review  which 
was  raised— I  would  have  to  take  argument 
with  the  proposition  and  reject  the  proposition 


that  the  insurance  department  is  not  qualified 
to  analyze  or  look  after  the  rates,  I  think 
tiiey  are  and  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  have  any  actuaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  but  they  are  avail- 
able to  us.  I  think  that  the  presentation  by 
many  parties,  and  I  do  not  mean  political 
parties,  I  many  many  groups— groups  inter- 
ested in  automobile  insurance— even  their 
efforts  have  not  resulted  in  what  I  regard  as  a 
factual  or  accurate  presentation  of  the  picture 
with  respect  to  automobile  rates  in  this  prov- 
ince. There  is  usually  some  distortion  or  some 
omission.  I  will  admit  that  it  is  a  very  in- 
volved and  complicated  subject,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  risk  for  risk— if  I  could 
use  this  expression  to  get  on  some  common 
denominator— automobile  insurance  rates  in 
Ontario  compare  most  favourably  with  any 
other  jurisdiction  on  this  continent. 

Take  the  next  jurisdiction  in  Quebec.  Our 
rates  are  something  like  70  per  cent  less  in 
most  areas.  But  when  it  was  announced  last 
January  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
automobile  rates,  the  papers  said  that  "On- 
tario's rates  go  up  8  per  cent,  Quebec's  rates 
come  down  7  per  cent,"  that  was  right.  But 
if  I  could  just  give  you  an  example  on  an 
index  figure  or  something  like  that,  Ontario's 
rates  went  up  from  say,  $140  to  $147.50  but 
Quebec's  rates  came  down  from  $240  to  $232. 

So  the  increase  in  Ontario  against  the  de- 
crease in  Quebec— and  that  was  the  way  the 
headlines  came  out— did  not  reflect  an  accu- 
rate picture  or  an  accurate  story  in  any  way. 

I  have  some  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
not  as  a  lawyer— I  think  I  do  as  a  lawyer— but 
I  will  speak  of  my  knowledge  just  as  a  mem- 
ber. One  of  my  consituents  left  to  go  to  Mis- 
souri to  live,  to  retire  there,  and  when  he  got 
down  there  he  found  that  his  automobile  in- 
surance had  just  gone  up  160  per  cent. 

Mr.  White:  That  is  the  prairies,  too! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  you  are,  you 
see.  These  are  the  matters,  and  it  all  depends 
on  the  debate  and  the  context  in  which  these 
figures  are  all  used,  I  mean  to  what  purpose 
they  are  used  and  to  whose  advantage,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  these  matters  I  can 
tell  you  are  under  active  discussion.  They 
are  being  discussed  at  this  very  moment  and 
have  been  for  the  past  number  of  weeks,  by 
me  personally,  with  the  heads  of  the  industry, 
and  the  discussions  will  be  conducted  by  me 
until  we  get  an  improvement  in  the  situation, 
because   I   agree  with  the  points  that  have 
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been  raised  here  today,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  assigned  risk  plan. 

Then  somebody  talked  about  a  Canadian 
securities  commission.  We  are  not  unaware  of 
that  situation.  The  matter  has  been  discussed. 
It  was  discussed  at  the  last  federal-provincial 
conference  of  Ministers  on  this  subject,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  six  weeks  ago.  There  is 
a  meeting  next  week  in  Ottawa  and  I  expect 
the  matter  will  be  continued  there.  In  the 
meantime,  the  senior  officials  of  all  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  and  the  federal  government 
have  been  together  discussing  the  desirable 
aspects,  the  problems,  the  impact,  how  it 
could  be  worked  out,  what  information  is 
needed,  what  areas  must  be  looked  at,  and 
this  matter  is  therefore  active,  most  active, 
between  all  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
government. 

You  will  be  aware  that  I  do  not  know  tlie 
exact  figure.  Is  it  75  per  cent  of  all  the  stock 
exchange  transfers  are  on  the  Toronto  ex- 
change, or  is  it  85  per  cent  in  Canada?  Two- 
tl.irds  of  all  the  stock  exchange  transactions 
in  the  whole  of  Canada  go  through  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange.  So  there  once  again  we  have 
the  dominant  situation. 

The  minute  we  try  to  do  something  and  go 
forward,  then  I  pick  up  the  newspaper  and  I 
read  something  like  this:  "Ontario  tries  to 
dominate  other  provinces  by  calling  in  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange."  This  is  what  I  read 
in  Montreal  last  Friday  night  and  Saturday 
when  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  you  more  concerned  about 
them  or  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  just  trying  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  reaction.  Even  when 
you  do  try  to  discharge  your  responsibility, 
you  find  somebody  else  twisting  it  and  turning 
it.  I  was  thinking  sometimes  maybe  that  is 
where  the  Opposition  learned  the  trick  of 
these  things. 

Mr.  Singer:  Perish  the  thought! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  have  to  point 
these  things  out  to  you.  You  would  not  want 
me  to  ignore  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  we  would  like  you  to  do— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  now  that 
I  would  like  to  deal  with,  we  can  deal  with 
securities  legislation  under  that  vote,  is  the 
Lawrence  report. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  select  committee  report? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  select  committee 
report.  I  think  you  were  the  member  who 
called  it  the  Lawrence  report, 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  was  not,  the  Chairman 
did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  described  that 
way  here  today  by  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  said  sometimes  called  by  the 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  that  is  all  right. 
We  are  talking  about— 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  talking  about  the  same 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  tell  you,  it  was 
a  good  report. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  agree  with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  One  of  the  best  select 
committee  reports  that  I  ever  read.  This  is 
worth  some  discussion  and  I  was  interested 
to  wait  and  listen  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
Opposition  would  twig  to  it.  Today  we  are 
living  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  of  philosophy 
with  respect  to  corporate  matters  and  the 
operation  of  corporations,  and  this  topic 
and  this  new  philosophy  involve  the  relation- 
ships between  shareholders  and  the  election; 
the  relationship  with  directors  and  reporting 
back  to  shareholders;  the  selection  of  the 
management  team;  the  area  that  the  manage- 
ment team  is  to  occupy;  the  position  of  the 
corporation  auditors.  We  can  now  say  that 
any  legislation  that  just  says  that  the  share- 
holders have  the  right  by  resolution  to  choose 
the  auditors  for  the  company  for  the  next 
12-month  fiscal  year,  is  not  good  enough.  It 
has  to  go  further  than  that,  because  questions 
now  come  up.  Are  those  auditors  who  were 
appointed  by  the  shareholders?  Do  they  ever 
in  fact  report  back  to  the  annual  meeting? 
Do  they  go  back  and  report  directly  to  the 
directors?  Or  do  they  go  through  the  man- 
agement team?  And  is  that  a  good  thing,  is  it 
a  bad  thing? 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  in  Ontario,  but  England 
has  talked  about  it,  it  has  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  if  you  will  just 
act  like  a  nice  courteous  young  fellow  I  will- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  just  do  not  want  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  let  me  finish  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  You  could  be  courteous. 
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There  is  another  worthwhile  document, 
and  it  must  be  recorded  in  our  debate.  There 
was  a  study  about  a  year  ago  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  under  the  direction 
of  its  business  administration  school  and  they 
published  a  few  months  ago,  a  booklet— well 
there  were  a  number  of  papers  or  speeches 
dehvered  at  the  two  or  three  day  conference 
on  this  same  subject— as  to  how  different 
people  saw  management  obligation  or  saw 
the  shareholders'  position,  and  the  manage- 
ment team's  position. 

I  was  told  over  the  weekend  that  Western 
proiooses  to  have  a  further  conference  because 
this  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  select  commit- 
tee's report.  It  probably  is  the  kind  of  vehicle 
which  will  be  helpful  to  government  and  to 
the  Legislature  in  forming  and  having  a 
public  debate  on  this  subject,  that  is  involving 
the  public  in  it.  The  change  in  philosophy 
along  the  lines  in  the  select  committee's  re- 
port is  now  being  felt  across  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  action  that  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince is  going  to  take,  and  right  away.  I  think 
that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go,  I  think  it  is  as  far 
as  you  would  want  me  to  go,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  things  in  it  that  can  be  acted 
upon,  I  think,  right  away.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  done. 

Let  me  take  you  along  to  some  things  that 
were  mentioned  and  I  just  want  to  mention 
these  and  leave  them.  The  inference  was 
that  we  had  never  acted  on  problems  that 
had  been  developed  and  established  as  prob- 
lems, say,  in  the  securities  area,  in  The  Securi- 
ties Act  insider  trading  for  example.  These 
matters— primary  distribution— those  were 
matters  that  were  referred  to.  They  are  in  our 
present  legislation.  The  government  has  acted. 
The  legislation  is  there.  It  is  effective  today,  it 
was  effective  on  the  first  day  of  May.  The  first 
day  of  May  was  not  any  arbitrary  date  that 
was  chosen  to  deal  with  these  matters;  you 
cannot  just  throw  legislation  into  the  public 
domain  and  say:  "There  it  is,  now  comply 
with  the  law". 

When  this  legislation  was  proclaimed— and 
that  was  done  by  the  new  department  in,  I 
think  it  was,  early  January— we  were  then 
faced  with  that  period  of  the  months  of  the 
early  part  of  the  year  when  the  financial 
statements  in  the  year  ends  of  the  various 
corporations  had  to  be  dealt  with,  so  the 
thing  had  to  be  arranged  so  that  it  was 
practical. 

I  think  the  Opposition  would  have  been  the 
first  to  have  said:  "If  you  throw  this  legisla- 
tion into  the  public  domain  and  call  for  com- 


pliance, well  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
doing." 

We  think  we  do  know  what  we  are  doing. 
We  have  tried  to  arrange  this  to  make  the 
date  effective  so  that  it  was  practical,  work- 
able legislation  and  that  is  how  May  1  came 
about. 

There  was  one  other  area  that  rather  in- 
trigued me  and  I  would  like  to  make  brief 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  Prudential. 
I  agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  see  that  these  people  get 
proper  advice.  That  is  the  least.  I  undertook 
some  weeks  ago  and  gave  my  undertaking  to 
a  group  of  people  in  my  oflBce  on  this  matter. 

The  thing  that  concerned  them  was  to  look 
into  that  question  of  the  trust  indenture  and 
to  report  on  it,  and  also  to  look  at  the  legal 
rights  that  might  exist.  I  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment, the  statement  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward, that  these  are  highly  technical  matters 
and  the  average  lawyer  or  accountant  is  not 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  even  though  he 
might  be  licensed  to  do  so.  Maybe  therein 
lies  part  of  the  problem,  I  do  not  know. 

When  the  final  report  of  Prudential  comes 
in,  this  material  will  be  made  available.  But 
so  that  that  report  is  independent  and  neutral 
I  have  not  wanted  to  interfere— and  I  have 
not— with  the  establishment  of  the  facts.  And 
the  facts  as  confirmed  here  today  by  their 
adoption  by  the  member  for  Riverdale  indi- 
cates to  me  conclusively  how  neutral  and  in- 
dependent that  investigation  has  been  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  That  is  the  way  it  was 
intended  to  be  by  the  government  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  some  corroboration  that  this  the 
way  it  is  being  accepted.  But  those  matters 
will  be— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  permit  a  question  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  question  of  advice  to  the 
noteholders.  I  understand  from  the  Minister's 
remarks  that  he  agrees  with  the  proposition 
that  they  are  to  get  advice.  Has  anything 
been  done  about  it?  I  would  like  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  not  to  them.  It 
is  being  done  but  they  have  not  got  the 
results  of  it  yet.    But  they  will. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  other  words,  the  trust 
indentures  of  the  Prudential  Finance  Corpora- 
tion have  been  submitted  to  counsel  for 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  noteholders 
have  any  rights  against  the —       ■      : 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  me  put  it  in  my 

own   words.     That   matter   is   under   way.     I 
have  a  commitment  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  under  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  cannot  do  every- 
tliing  at  once. 

Mr.  Bryden:   No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  will 
never  have  the  chance  to  even  try  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  is  getting  dis- 
courteous again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  learned  that  from 
the  member  for  Downsview— I  learned  it  from 
his  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  like  the  Minister  to  be 
courteous  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  just  tell  the 
Minister  the  position  which  the  noteholders 
of  Prudential  have  been  placed  in.  I  have 
endeavoured,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  assist 
in  this.  I  was  able,  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  president  of  the  institute  of  chartered 
accountants,  to  get  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
an  accountant— a  qualified  accountant  and  a 
first  class  person— to  provide  some  kind  of 
advice,  not  necessarily  on  the  problems,  but 
at  least  to  make  certain  that  this  creditors' 
committee— noteholders'  committee— which  is 
trying  desperately  to  stay  together  and  to  act 
in  a  coherent  way,  to  make  certain  it  will 
not  rim  into  any  problems.  This  was  done 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  president  of  the 
institute  of  chartered  accountants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Ross,  that  would 
be? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes.  Unfortunately,  I  did 
not  get  the  same  cooperation  from  the  law 
society  of  Upper  Canada. 

I  wrote  the  identical  letter  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  law  society  of  Upper  Canada  as  I  had 
written  to  the  president  of  the  institute  of 
chartered  accountants.  I  got,  of  course,  what 
you  and  I  and  all  of  us  who  deal  with  the 
law  society  of  Upper  Canada  can  expect  to 
receive.  So  I  got  copies  independently.  The 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  obtained  the  copies  of 
the  trust  indentures  for  me. 

I  submitted  them  independently  to  a  col- 
league in  the  profession,  an  expert  person, 
who  can  give  that  kind  of  advice.  They  have 
been  in  his  hands  for  consideration  for  some 
little  while.  As  yet,  I  have  not  received  his 
opinion    as   to   whether  or   not   there   is   any 


basis  on  which  a  claim,  or  claims,  can  be 
made  against  anybody. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem.  He  was  prepared 
to  do  it  on  a  gratuitous  basis.  He  felt  that 
there  was  some  obligation  on  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  such— at  least,  this  is  my  conclusion 
as  to  why  he  accepted  it— there  was  some 
obligation  on  the  legal  profession  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  kind  of  a  problem.  In  some 
way,  the  very  highly  considered  professional 
status  of  the  legal  profession  was  involved 
in  the  failure  to  provide  any  kind  of  protec- 
tion, within  the  limits  normally  provided  by 
the  legal  profession  in  this  kind  of  a  collapse. 
He  is  doing  a  study  on  it,  and  it  has  been  in 
his  hands  for  some  time. 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  Minister's 
remarks  that  he  agrees  that  advice  will  be 
given— presumably  at  no  expense  to  the  note- 
holders of  Prudential— as  to  what  their  legal 
rights  are.  I  assume  this  is  going  to  be  the 
best  possible  legal  advice  that  can  be  obtained 
on  it.  Then  the  Minister  said,  as  I  under- 
stand his  words,  in  some  way  or  other  this  is 
in  hand.  I  can  only  take  that  to  mean  that, 
in  fact,  the  trust  indentures,  or  any  other 
supporting  documents  or  information,  have 
not  been  submitted  to  counsel  for  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  can 
describe  it  any  way  he  likes.  I  am  telling  him 
that  I  have  a  commitment  to  supply  this  in- 
formation and  to  do  these  things  which  is  in 
the  process  of  being  honoured. 

Let  me  add  something  else  to  this  area.  I 
have  received  various  delegations  about  Pru- 
dential and  we  have  had  some  very  frank 
discussions.  The  delegates  would  not  leave, 
and  I  off^ered  to  take  care  of  hardship  cases, 
l.ecause  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  I 
think  concerns  the  Opposition  and  concerned 
the  committee.  But  they  declined  to  give 
the  government  the  names  of  any  hardship 
cases.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  take  care  of  such 
cases,  because  to  me  the  word  "hardship"  is 
unacceptable  in  our  society  in  this  day  and 
age.    When  I  asked  for  that— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  let  me  finish.  I 
am  reporting  something  and  I  would  like  to 
report  it  in  my  own  way,  factually.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  anything  that  would  reflect 
or  carry  back  on  the  people  who  have  been 
coming  to  see  me.  At  first  they  said,  "this 
is  wonderful  and  we  accept,"  but  then  they 
declined,  after  three  days  and  some  further 
advice.  Where  they  got  that  advice  I  do 
not   know. 
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The  next  thing  has  to  do  with  another  pro- 
position that  has  been  put  to  me  very  clearly. 
That  is  the  great  desire  of  those  concerned 
to  have  the  government  try  to  carry  on  the 
operation  of  the  company  and  to  see— I  am 
trying  to  choose  these  words— to  see  if  it  is 
within  our  jurisdiction  that  no  immediate 
distribution  of  available  proceeds  is  made. 
There  might  be  some  greater  amount  of  divi- 
dend or  proceeds  available,  if  some  part  of 
the  operation  were  carried  on.  That,  of 
course,  is  in  conflict  with  the  immediate  need 
aspect  of  some  other  of  the  people  concerned. 

Herein  lies  the  rather  difficult  probleih. 
We  are  trying,  at  the  moment,  to  take  both 
viewpoints  into  account  and  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  as  to  whether  anything  can 
be  done  along  those  lines,  I  am  not  sure  at 
the  moment.  But  in  the  spirit  in  which  we 
are  debating  this  matter,  I  make  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr,  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
this  be  an  appropriate  time  to  clean  up  what- 
ever we  have  to  say  on  the  Prudential  Fin- 
ance  noteholders? 

Mr.  Singer:  Before  the  member  gets 
started,  there  was  an  array  of  other  questions. 
I  was  hopeful  that  the  Minister  in  his  reply 
would   deal   with   the   general   remarks   first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  we  might 
better  come  along  under  securities  or  loan 
and  trust. 

There  was  talk  about  some  legislation 
about  finance  companies  and  about— I  think 
it  was  the  hon,  member  for  Riverdale,  and 
in  the  area  he  was  discussing  he  was  giving 
the  example  of  a  normal  underwriting  where 
the  underwriter  was  represented  by  counsel 
and  the  borrowing  company  was  represented 
by  counsel  and  an  arm's  length  trust  agree- 
ment or  indenture  negotiated  and  brought  into 
being.  He  described  that  type  of  thing  as 
being  in  the  normal  pattern  of  the  financial 
business. 

This  has  attracted  our  attention  in  the 
department  from  the  very  beginning,  because 
there  are  areas  of  direct  selling,  and  direct 
selling  is  something  you  have  to  be  awfully 
careful  about.  You  have  to  say:  "What  kind 
of  direct  selling  are  we  talking  about?" 

For  instance,  there  are  direct  sellers  of 
merchandise  who  claim  to  be,  and  I  believe 
are,  a  responsible  group  of  the  commercial 
community.  But  direct  selling  of  securities 
rnay  or  may  not  be  a  desirable  thing. 


Somebody  may  say  that  is  a  trite  state- 
ment to  make.  Well,  it  is.  I  suppose  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  never  know 
if  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  until  you  look 
at  the  circumstances  surrounding  any  partic- 
ular situation.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  where  some  direct  selhng  exists  the 
results  that  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
raises  can  exist,  that  the  normal  protection 
that  the  investor  gets  from  an  ordinary 
underwriting  at  arm's  length  and  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  individual.  This  is  why,  and  this 
has  not  been  ignored,  I  did  not  make  refer- 
ence to  it  in  my  opening  remarks.  This  was 
debated  in  this  House  in  thic  session  when 
we  introduced  an  amendment  to  The  Secur- 
ities Act. 

I  told  you  at  that  time  that  there  were 
types  of  companies  that  used  the  word 
"finance  company",  which  is  a  very  difficult 
area  to  define.  It  was  in  the  area  of  that  kind 
of  finance  company  where  some  trouble 
might  exist  that  this  Legislature,  in  this  ses- 
sion, gave  the  securities  commission  power 
to  establish  a  category  of  "finance  company". 
And,  with  respect  to  their  operations,  to 
enact  regulations  having  to  do  with  the 
nature  and  content  of  trust  indentures,  and 
the  type  of  disclosures  they  have  to  make, 
and  a  number  of  other  matters.  That  legis- 
lation and  that  bill  was  debated  in  this 
House.  So  how  can  anybody  be  critical  of 
me  for  not  raising  it  in  my  estimates  when  I 
was  the  author  of  the  bill  and  presented  it 
this  session? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Who  was  critical  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  thought  I  did  not  make  enough 
remarks  in  my  opening  speech. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  did  indeed!    I  still  do! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  just  has 
not  read  all  the  things  that  have  been  hap- 
pening. But  there  it  is,  I  give  you  that  as  a 
recognition  not  only  by  this  department,  but 
by  the  government  of  the  problems  that  exist 
in  this  field.  So  all  the  nodding  that  you  want 
to  go  on  with  over  there  will  not  matter  at  all. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  by  dealing  with 
some  of  these  general  problems,  the  matter 
of  caveat  emptor.  Perhaps  I  should  deal  with 
the  stock  exchange.  Let  me  say  this,  I  had  not 
thought  of,  you  get  so  immersed  and  involved 
in  what  you  are  doing  that  maybe  you  do  not 
regard  your  accomplishment  as  being  historic 
in  significance,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Opposition.   I  had  not 
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thought  of  last  Thursday  as  being  just  the 
way  the  member  described  it. 

I  will  tell  you  this.  I  am  aware  of  the 
general  proposition  that  the  former  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  advanced  to  this 
House,  and  I  know  the  position  that  he 
set  forth.  He  made  a  number  of  speeches 
and  it  is  important  that  I  know  which 
one  tlie  member  for  Downsview  was 
making  reference  to  but  on  this  account,  I 
know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Then  came  certain  changes  in  personnel 
and  if  you  follow  the  sequence  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  at  all  about  what  is 
going  on.  It  is  all  there,  out  in  the  open  for 
everyone  to  see.  When  Mr.  Kimber  retired 
from  the  Ontario  securities  commission  to  go 
to  the  stock  exchange,  that  was  another  date, 
and  of  course  that  meant— 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  implication  there  that 
the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  no,  not  at  all!  I 
am  talking  about  government  attitude  to  what 
had  to  be  done.  The  member's  imagination 
runs  away  with  him  at  times.  He  often  makes 
me  think  of  an  angel,  he  is  usually  up  in 
the  air  and  harping  about  something. 

It  is  obvious  that  even  by  public  demand 
there  were  certain  changes  needed  with 
respect  to  the  stock  exchange.  I  will  just 
leave  it  that  way. 

I  have  had  discussions  with  the  senior 
officials  of  the  stock  exchange,  other  than  Mr. 
Kimber  and  including  Mr.  Kimber,  and  you 
will  find  an  announcement  either  in  yester- 
day's paper  or  a  recent  one,  in  which  they 
announce  the  fact  that  their  first  major  effort 
will  be  a  revision  of  the  whole  set-up.  I 
believe— I  am  told,  I  have  not  seen  this  clip- 
ping from  the  paper— they  go  into  such 
matters  as  the  inclusion  of  outside  representa- 
tives on  the  board  representing  the  public 
interests. 

We  are  on  the  right  course  and  I  simply 
say  this,  I  am  not  only  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
cussions I  have  had  with  the  stock  exchange, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  have 
some  very  progressive  legislation  to  present 
to  this  Legislature  at  the  next  session,  with 
respect  to  this  very  matter.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  add  any  more  than  that. 

The  discussions  I  have  had  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  They  have  been  detailed 
in  some  matters  and  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the 
course  of  the  government— and  in  this  case, 
at  this  point  it  has  to  be  a  government  matter 


—with  respect  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  about 
the  operation  of  the  stock  exchange. 

Now  about  last  Thursday.  I  would  expect 
there  is  a  new  relationship,  there  are  new 
people.  It  is  1967,  it  is  not  1947  or  1957.  In 
the  context  of  today's  society;  the  conditions 
that  face  us;  the  people  who  are  on  our 
securities  commission;  the  people  who  are  on 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  stock  exchange; 
and  tlic  person  who  occupies  the  position  as 
the  head  of  the  stock  exchange,  I  would 
expect  them  to  have  far  greater  liaison  and 
dialogue  together  than  they  have  ever  had  in 
the  past.  That  is  already  started,  and  to  me 
tliat  is  really  the  significance  of  last  Thurs- 
day, if  we  want  to  put  it  in  that  context.  The 
relationship  is  a  happy  one. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  people  on 
both  sides  since  last  Thursday,  and  they  are 
both  happy  with  the  situation.  I  think  that 
with  the  joint  cooperation  we  will  have  a  very 
effective  governmental  situation,  whether  it 
be  from  the  securities  commission  point  of 
view  or  the  stock  exchange  point  of  view,  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  province. '  * 

Now  I  think  that  the  rest  of  the  items 
might  be  dealt  with  under  the  various  votes. 

On  vote  701: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister  if  this  would  be  the  place  to  talk 
about  the  Prudential  noteholders,  or  would 
the  vote  relating  to  the  securities  commis- 
sion be  more   appropriate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  maybe  the 
securities    commission,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  would  probably  come 
under  vote  702. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
701,  as  it  is  a  new  department,  would  the 
Minister  just  give  us  the  names  and  positions 
of  the  senior  persons  who  come  under  the 
main  office?  It  may  be  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  have  the  salaries  as  well, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
whether  or  not  the  department  is  prepared 
to  pay  the  kind  of  salaries  which  will  get 
people  of  competence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  Where  shall  we 
start? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  item 
is  salaries-$  135,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  first  item  of 
salaries  estimated  and  asked  for  is  $135,000. 
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The  total  number  of  approved  regular  posi- 
tions are  22. 

In  the  office  of  the  Minister,  there  is  the 
Minister,  and  my  remuneration  is  statutory. 
The  Deputy  Minister  is  in  the  range  of 
$19,000  to  $24,000.  The  next  ranking  man  is 
Mr.  Godden,  the  chief  administrative  officer 
who  is  in  the  $9,500  to  $12,000  class.  Per- 
sonnel officer,  Mr.  Christianson,  in  the 
$7,800  to  $9,500  range;  the  chief  accountant, 
Mr.  Croftman,  at  $7,800  to  $9,500,  one 
personnel  technician,  Mr.  Rosen,  at  $6,900  to 
$8,200;  and  the  ten  clerical-secretarial  staff- 
plus  four  in  my  own  office,  in  some  of  these 
situations,  making  the  total  of  some  22 
persons. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
next  item  on  which  I  would  like  the  Minister 
to  comment  in  somewhat  more  detail  than 
he  did  in  his  remarks,  is  this  question  of 
research  expense.  Is  the  $200,000  simply  an 
estimate  in  a  new  department  as  to  the 
number  of  dollars  that  will  be  spent  on  re- 
search, or  are  there  some  specific  projects  in 
hand  on  which  this  estimate  has  been  based? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  two  points  raised  are  both  right.  First,  it 
is  arbitrary,  but  there  are  specific  projects 
which  we  do  have  in  mind.  As  far  as  some- 
thing being  arbitrary  is  concerned— I  mean 
everything  in  life  is  arbitrary— but  for 
instance,  I  made  reference  to  the  federal- 
provincial  shared  study  of  mutual  funds. 
Ontario's  portion  of  that  will  be  $50,000. 
There  is  the  number  one  item,  that  is  known. 

There  is  a  feasibility  study  about  CANSEC, 
and  that  is  the  Canadian  securities  matter  to 
which  we  made  reference.  That  is  underway. 
You  see,  we  are  getting  quite  a  bit  of  accomp- 
lishment building  up  all  these  things  that 
you  did  not  think  we  had  done.  This  is 
federal-provincial  cooperation  again.  Our 
share  of  this  matter— and  this  has  to  do  with 
ways  and  means  and  facilities  and  studies, 
and  all  matters  that  would  be  related  with 
such  an  effort— our  share  of  that  is  $5,000. 

Then  there  is  a  study  on  the  financing  of 
mining  companies  which  will  be  for  our 
account.   That  is  an  Ontario  matter,  $15,000. 

We  were  talking  a  little  earlier  about 
actuaries.  Actuaries  are  in  pretty  short  supply 
and  I  think  this  is  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  had  in  mind.  Of  course,  we 
recognize  that  sometimes  it  becomes  incum- 
bent to  share  the  facilities  that  are  available. 
The  cooperative  use  of  an  actuary  by  the 
various  insurance  superintendents  across 
Canada  is  under  way;  and  for  the  purposes 


which  we  have  been  discussing,  that  of  rate 
setting. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  mean  someone  hired 
already— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  it  is  under  way. 
Our  share  would  be  $6,000.  It  has  to  do  with 
rate  setting;  the  man's  name  is  Mr.  Allen  L. 
Mayerson,  who  is  the  professor  of  insurance 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is 
this  to  forestall  the  combines  investigation 
following  the  Alberta  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  have  never  heard  those  words  used 
in  relation  to  it. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  department— when 
the  department  was  established— the  question 
of  an  actuary  for  our  own  department  was 
discussed.  It  was  apparent  that  we  did  not 
have  the  amount  of  work  that  would  justify 
a  full  time  actuary  at  this  moment.  I 
visualize  in  the  days  ahead  that  we  will  have. 

It.  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  had 
been  discussions  with  the  other  superinten- 
dents of  insurance,  to  deal  with  certain 
matters  common  to  all  of  them.  They  antici- 
pated the  joint  use  of  this  person.  I  did  not 
know,  until  today,  what  his  name  was.  I 
have  never  heard  the  use  of  this  actuary's 
assistance  being  described  in  any  way  in 
relationship  to  the  matter  the  member  for 
York  South  mentioned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  to  clarify  my  com- 
ment, the  Minister  perhaps  knows  there  was 
a  study  done  by  a  committee  in  the  Alberta 
Legislature.  It  has  alleged  that  the  insurance 
companies  are  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
combines  legislation  by  fixing  minimum  rates. 
Representations  have  been  made  to  the  com- 
mission in  Ottawa  and  my  understanding  is 
that  the  only  reason  why  they  have  not 
proceeded  with  their  investigation  is  because 
of  a  shortage  of  staff  and  their  heavy  work 
load. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Are  those  the  specific  studies 
which  have  been   authorized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  actuary. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  certain  material 
to  be  used  with  respect  to  public  education- 
there  is  a  figure  here  of  $5,000  with  respect  to 
that  matter. 

There  are  unknown  expenses  with  respect 
to  the  departmental  advisory  committee  and 
there    are    some    matters    currently    being 
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studied  by,  or  being  referred  to,  that  commit- 
tee and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  some- 
well,  not  major— but  there  will  be  minor 
expense  in  that  connection.  From  here  on,  as 
we  get  into  certain  of  these  areas— reference 
was  made  to  commodities— I  think  at  first  I 
mistook  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  that 
word  "commodities",  I  think  the  speaker 
meant  things  other  than  commodity  exchanges. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  referring  to  commodity 
exchanges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntrec:  All  wool  and  cotton. 
It  is  my  view  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
study  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  very  opera- 
tion of  commodity  exchanges.  Once  again, 
just  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  particu- 
larly if  you  read  the  de  Angelus  case. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  finish 
oflF  three  or  four  of  the  items  that  the  Min- 
ister spoke  about.  On  the  mutual  fund  study, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment's share  was  $50,000,  would  the  Min- 
ister at  this  point  be  able  to  give  us  the 
terms  of  reference  of  that  study?  I  realize 
it  could  appropriately  come  up  somewhere 
else,  but  perhaps  we  could  finish  it  off  at  this 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  specifically  gives  the  terms  of  reference 
that  the  member  refers  to,  but  I  think  now 
that  he  has  raised  it,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  statement  about  this  subject  so  that  the 
information   is   recorded. 

During,  as  I  indicated,  the  federal-provin- 
cial conference  on  securities  regulations  held 
in  1966,  consideration  was  given  to  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  funds  and  of  investment  con- 
tracts. It  was  decided  that  the  available  infor- 
mation as  to  the  operation  of  mutual  funds 
and  of  investment  contract  companies  in 
Canada  was  not  sufficiently  detailed;  and  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider 
this  and  related  matters  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the  Cana- 
dian committee  on  mutual  funds  and  invest- 
ment contracts  has  been  established.  The 
members  of  the  committee  at  the  present 
time  arc  J.  R.  Kimber,  QC,  chairman  pro  tern, 
Louis  De  B.  Gravel,  QC,  director  of  the  com- 
panies branch,  province  of  Quebec;  K,  P, 
Lawton,  QC,  administrator  under  The  New 
Brunswick  Securities  Act;  Mark  LaLonde, 
Esq.,  special  assistant  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  G,  H,  Rose,  QC,  chairman  of  the 
Alberta  securities  commission  and  F.  C. 
Tap'.ey,  Esq.,  registrar  under  the  Manitoba 
Securities  Act. 


The  committee  proposes  to  conduct  an 
extensive  study  of  mutual  funds  and  invest- 
ment contracts  in  Canada.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  will  be  to  obtain  complete  informa- 
tion concerning  open-end  mutual  funds,  in- 
cluding funds  sponsored  by  trust  companies, 
and  investment  contracts,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  a  determination  may  be  made  as  to 
wliether  legislation  in  addition  to  the  existing 
legislation  is  required  for  the  protection  of 
the   public   interest. 

Apart  from  the  structure  of  mutual  funds 
and  investment  contract  issuers,  the  scope  of 
the  study  will  extend  to  such  matters  as  to 
the  relationship  of  the  issuers  with  manage- 
ment, selling  companies  and  investment 
dealers,  and  also  to  any  problems  arising  in 
the  sale  to  the  public  of  mutual  fund  shares 
and   investment   contracts. 

Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
policies  followed  in  England,  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  and  the  various  reports 
prepared  in  those  countries  which  deal  with 
unit  trusts,  mutual  funds  and  investment  con- 
tracts. Experience  of  other  companies  will, 
however,  not  be  assumed  to  be  applicable  in 
Canada  unless  established  to  be  so  upon 
examination  of  the  relevant  facts. 

The  committee  has  appointed  Mr.  James 
C.  Baillie  as  director  and  Mr.  Claude  Bruneau 
as  associate  director  of  the  study.  Now,  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Baillie  earlier.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
as  I  said,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  law  school  and  a  gold  medalist.  After 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  attended  Harvard 
law  school  where  he  studied  securities  legis- 
lation under  Professor  Louis  Loss. 

He  was  awarded  an  LL.M.  degree.  His 
thesis  styled,  "The  Protection  of  the  Investor 
in  Ontario",  has  since  been  published.  He  is 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Tory,  Tory, 
Deluuriers  and  Binnington  in  Toronto  and 
lectures  in  securities  regulations  at  Osgoode 
hall  law  school.  He  has  previously  worked  on 
special  studies  for  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission, the  Royal  commission  on  Windfall 
and  the  federal  task  force  on  securities  regula- 
tion and  corporate  disclosure. 

Mr.  Bruneau  also  a  lawyer,  also  was 
awarded  an  LL.L,  degree  by  the  University 
of  Montreal  law  school  and  the  degree  of 
master  of  business  administration  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario.  He  has  held  the 
position  of  special  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Ottawa,  and  worked  on  studies 
related  to  federal  regulation  securities. 

He  has  also  worked  with  a  committee  set 
up  to  study  corporate  and  labour  disclosure, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  enactment  of  The 
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Corporations  and  Labour  Unions  Returns  Act. 
He  has  also  been  associated  with  a  firm  of 
investment  dealers.  He  is  assistant  secretary 
of  Steinberg's  Limited  in  Montreal. 

Additional  individuals  are  being,  and  will 
be,  added  to  the  staff  of  the  study  from  time 
to  time  as  circumstances  dictate.  The  study 
will  be  conducted  in  large  part  to  research 
projects  in  specific  areas  to  be  undertaken  by 
individuals  and  institutions  qualified  in  those 
areas.  Organizational  work  in  this  connection 
is  being  commenced. 

Written  briefs  will  be  solicited  from  the 
industry  and  from  interested  persons.  The 
staff  of  the  study  may,  from  time  to  time, 
require  the  production  of  relevant  information 
from  the  organizations  being  studied.  Con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  holding  of 
public  hearings  at  a  later  date.  The  study  is 
being  financed  jointly  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment contributing  one-half  of  the  cost,  and 
all  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  which  are 
sharing  the  balance. 

In  view  of  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
have  the  study  conducted  in  depth,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  it  will  require  at  least  a  year  to 
complete  the  study.  This  study  is  now  under- 
way. Ontario  is  providing  the  administrative 
services  to  put  the  study  into  operation.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  total  cost  will  be  about 
$250,000,  Ontario's  share  being  $50,000.  It  is 
to  be  completed  by  January  of  1968,  and  we 
are  asking  for  a  preliminary  or  interim  report 
toward  the  end  of  1967. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  the  second  study  that  the 
Minister  referred  to,  is  this  the  feasibility 
study?  He  introduced  a  new  term  which  I 
had  not  heard,  CANSEC,  which  I  assume 
means  Canadian  securities  exchange  commis- 
sion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  CANSEC  is  the  new 
coined  word  to  cover  this  area  of  Canadian 
securities  centralized  operation,  or  Canadian 
securities  commission. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  referred 
to  the  government's  contribution  as  $5,000. 
Is  that  an  indication  of  the  first  instalment  of 
the  cost  of  such  a  feasibility  study?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  ramifications  of  that  study 
would  require  a  considerably  larger  allotment 
of  funds,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
contribution  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  if 
the  study  is  to  be  made  reasonably  soon  and 
in  the  detail  which  is  required,. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Once  again  the  prov- 
inces are  involved  and  the  federal  authority. 
I  think  feasibility  is  an  apt  word  or  proper 
word  to  describe  the  operation  of  this  matter, 
and  I  certainly  would  be  unable  to  say  that 
this  is  the  only  commitment.  I  think  it  would 
not  be.  But  the  basic  step,  this  first  step  is  to 
permit  all  the  parties  to  ascertain  just  exactly 
what  is  involved  in  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any 
appointee  of  the  provincial  government  on 
this  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Who  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  representative  is 
the  Ontario  securities  commission. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Could  you  give  us  the  name 
of  the  representative? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  commission  chair- 
man himself! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  item 
that  the  Minister  referred  to  is  this  study  for 
the  financing  of  mining  companies.  The  Min- 
ister will  recall  that  I  referred  to  or  asked  a 
question  some  time  ago  about  a  1964  study 
into  the  penny  stocks  in  the  Timmins  area 
following  on  the  Texas  Gulf.  The  Minister 
seemed  at  that  time  to  be  unaware  that  such 
a  study  was  underway  and  he  was  going  to 
make  inquiries  about  it.  Is  this  the  same 
study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did,  and  I  answered 
your  question  in  the  House.  Arc  you  aware 
that  I  did? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  the  study.  You 
are  quite  right,  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
situation.  I  was  glad  to  hear  there  was  some- 
thing of  this  sort. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  surprising  how  much 
is  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  yes,  it  is  a  busy 
world. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  about  it  because  it  en- 
abled me  then  to  put  a  deadline  on  the  com- 
pletion of  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  When  does  the  Minister  ex- 
pect that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  By  the  year-end. 
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Mr.  Renwick:   By  the  year-end?  Mr.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  just— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 

item- 
Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  quite  a  deadhnc. 

It  being  6:00  o'clock,  the  House  took  re- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  701  carried?  cess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 

On  vote  701: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  701,  the  member  for  St.  George  (Mr. 
A.  F.  Lawrence)  is  not  here,  he  had  risen  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  on  this  vote— the 
Minister  had  commented  before  dinner  about 
retaining  the  services  of  an  actuary  for  the 
purposes  of  rate  setting.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  if  that  is  for  the  question  of  deter- 
mining rates  in  the  insurance  field— it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  rates  in  any  other  field  the 
Minister  may  be  interested  in? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  No,  the  immediate 
situation  has  to  do  with  the  insurance  field.  I 
would  say  with  reference  to  the  member's 
question  that  as  we  get  into  this  general 
operation  of  the  department  I  would  like  to 
have  a  closer  look  at  just  what  the  needs  of 
the  department  are  in  this  respect.  I  can  see 
in  the  days  ahead  that  we  would  need— this 
is  my  impression— that  we  would  need  some 
service  if  we  are  going  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities  properly  in  some  other  areas. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
referred  to  a  $5,000  item  included  in  the 
research  figure  of  $200,000  of  material  for 
public  educational  purposes.  Would  the 
Minister  elaborate  to  some  extent  what  his 
plans  are  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
information  about  the  securities  affairs  to 
the  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Going  back  to  some 
earlier  remarks  that  were  made  with  respect 
to  legislation  in  a  general  way,  the  complica- 
tions of  legislation  and  the  public's  facility 
to  comprehend  or  know  what  their  position 
is.  It  is  my  view  and  that  of  the  department, 
that  we  should  get  into  an  education  pro- 
gramme. I  do  not  want  to  over-simplify  this 
by  saving  we  can  do  it  by  getting  six 
pamphlets  prepared  and  distributed. 
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I  think  the  matter  is  on  a  little  broader 
basis  and  there  is  more  depth  to  it  than  just 
that.  The  $5,000  has  to  do  with  an  immedi- 
ate study  to  see  how  we  can  best  achieve 
a  programme  of  education  for  the  public.  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
reaching  them? 

Should  we  go  ahead  with  a  programme  that 
we  have  in  mind— and  I  might  just  as  well 
mention  it  now,  for  instance,  one  of  the  ways 
that  has  been  used  in  transport  safety,  in 
labour  relations  and  matters  of  that  sort,  is 
to  have  seminars  or  conferences  in  various 
cities. 

I  am  sure  all  the  members  are  familiar  with 
that  type  of  approach  where  you  might  go  to 
the  Lakehead  or  maybe  half  a  dozen  areas, 
invite  representative  citizens  and  interested 
groups,  to  participate  and  select  half  a  dozen 
major  topics  and  have  a  public  discussion 
on  them.  Our  experience  in  transport  and 
labour  has  indicated  that  the  local  press,  for 
instance,  and  all  of  the  associations  which 
are  connected  with  those  conferences,  respond 
with  a  good  deal  of  publicity  and  further 
public  debate  at  the  local  level. 

I  simply  refer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Now  is  that  a  good  idea  or  not?  I  would  think 
that  among  other  things  that  is  one  type  of 
thing  that  should  be  embarked  upon.  But  we 
regard  the  matter  as  being  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance that  I  think  the  thing  should  be 
studied  from  a  professional  point  of  view  as 
to  Inw  we  cnn  best  reach  the  public.  It  is 
another  question  as  to  whether  children  in 
school  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  something  about  securities  and  invest- 
ments and  matters  of  that  sort,  but  generally 
speaking  one  might  say  that  the  immediate 
problem  would  apply  to  a  category  of  people 
in,  let  us  say,  the  over-21  age  group,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  the  pamphlets  and 
that  type  of  distribution  have  to  be  supported 
by  something  that  is  well  founded  and  well 
based. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  in  the 
Minister's  thinking  that  perhaps  the  depart- 
ment or  the  securities  commission  would 
retain  the  services  of  a  public  relations  firm 
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for  the  purpose  of  using  expertise  in  the  dis- 
semination of  this  kind  of  knowledgeable 
information,  in  the  way  in  which  so  many 
other  companies  attempt  to  market  their 
particular  products? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  might  follow  but 
not  necessarily.  I  think  the  major  problem 
at  the  beginning  is  what  is  the  best  way  to 
communicate  and  attract  the  interest  of  the 
public  who  would  be  concerned  with  invest- 
ments. There  might  very  well  be  a  public 
relations  firm  that  had  that  knowledge.  I 
am  not  sure  at  the  moment  whether  or  not 
the  expertise  in,  shall  we  say,  public  relations 
with  respect  to  a  product  is  the  same  as  what 
we  are  talking  about.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  suggestion  the  Minister  made  a 
moment  ago,  that  the  curriculum  in  the 
schools  might  very  well  include  this  subject 
in  its  broader  sense.  It  has  been  raised  at 
several  education  meetings  that  I  attended 
that  it  might  be  very  worthwhile  indeed  if 
the  young  people  in  the  secondary  system 
were  exposed  to  the  methods  of  credit  buy- 
ing and  the  importance  of  the  calculation  of 
interest  and  exactly  what  their  signature 
involves  when  they  put  it  to  a  contract.  I 
believe  myself  that  this  would  be  very  valu- 
able indeed  because  these  young  people, 
when  they  go  out  in  the  world  and  take 
on  their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  are  prob- 
ably going  to  be  exposed  to  this  right  off  the 
bat.  I  would  suggest  it  might  very  well  be 
through  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  that  this  department  would  cooperate 
in  disseminating  this  sort  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

The  Minister  also  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  retaining  public  relations  counsel- 
or the  suggestion  was  raised  and  the  Minister 
commented  on  it— in  getting  across  to  the 
public  the  developments  in  his  department. 
It  occurs  to  me  that— I  believe  it  was  in  the 
press  a  month  ago,  perhaps  six  weeks  ago— 
this  department  did  have  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements bringing  to  public  attention  certain 
changes  that  had  been  brought  about.  Was 
^public  relations  counsel  retained  to  advise  in 
that  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  the  material  was 
of  a  technical  nature  and  the  hon.  members 

-niay  recall  when  the  mmimum  wage  legisla- 
tion  was    introduced   how^  we   used    roughly 

rhalf-page  advertisements;  they  were  prepared 
in  mats.    The  content,  while  it  was  technical 


had  to  be  simplified  and  put  in  a  way  that 
we  hope  was  readily  understandable.  And, 
in  a  similar  way,  with  respect  to  The  Secur- 
ties  Act  becoming  effective  on  May  1,  we 
did  the  same  thing  across  the  province.  We 
used  a  public  relations  firm  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  mats  and  the  actual  distribution,  the 
arranging  of  space— I  think  we  used  all  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  We  worked  from 
the  audit  bureau  of  circulation  list, 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  perusing  that  advertisement, 
I  would  agree  with  the  Minister  that  it  was 
of  a  technical  nature  and  that  certainly,  if 
he  was  going  to  proceed  with  it,  as  obviously 
he  did,  he  should  have  had  at  least  as  much 
advice  as  he  did  receive.  Because  the  adver- 
tisement itself  was  very  technical  and  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  only  a  restricted  number 
of  citizens  in  the  province  who  would  take 
the  time  and  who  would  have  the  involve- 
ment in  their  own  day-to-day  life  to  be  inter- 
ested enough  to  follow  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

They  were  fairly  substantial  advertise- 
ments indeed,  and  seemed  to  form  a  pattern 
with  the  other  departments  of  government 
that  were  buying  a  considerable  amount  of 
space  in  those  days. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  have  avail- 
able the  cost  of  this  particular  programme 
that  had  to  do  with  the  Ontario  securities 
legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  about  $13,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  a  one-shot  advertisement 
in  the  papers  that  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  audit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  a  one-shot  deal 
and  it  was  timed  to  coincide  with  May  1,  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
referred  to  some  matters  which  had  l^een 
referred  to  the  advisory  committee.  I  assume 
this  is  the  advisory  committee  which  is  pro- 
vided for  under  The  Securities  Act,  and  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  could  give 
us  some  indication  of  the  matters  which  have 
been  referred  to  that  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  have  been  sev- 
eral hieetings  with  the  committee.  There 
have  been  meetings  and  discussions  with  the 
chairman  and  discussions  that  I  have  had  as 
recently  as  last  Saturday— with  respect  to 
several  items  which  I  am  considering  refer- 
ring to  that  committee.  I  think  that,  at  the 
moment,  is  as  far  as  I  .can  ga.       r  ;:!;';;-•.-; 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  tell  us 
about  the  advisory  committee?  1  notice  a 
great  number  of  people  who  are  on  the  advis- 
ory committee  are  auditors  and  lawyers,  who 
would  have  substantial  dealings  in  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  field.  How  is  the  Minis- 
ter able  to  resolve  the  question  of  possible 
conflict  of  interest? 

The  people  who  have  been  selected— well, 
we  start  off  with  the  chairman,  Donald  Flem- 
ing. Then  we  have  Thomas  Hutchison,  the 
senior  partner  of  Peat  Marwick,  one  of  the 
biggest,  most  important,  most  capable  firms 
of  auditors;  John  R.  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Clark- 
son  Company,  an  equally  renowned  and 
respected  audit  firm;  Donald  Mcintosh  of 
Fraser,  Beatty.  My  friend  knows,  as  a 
lawyer,  what  Fraser  Beatty  does;  they  are 
outstanding  corporate  lawyers  and  they 
would  be  involved  on  behalf  of  many  clients 
in  advising,  so  far  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. And  the  list  goes  on,  all  the  way 
down. 

Is  it  wise  to  have  an  advisory  committee, 
which  must,  by  its  nature,  be  so  intimately 
concerned  with  the  business  in  which  it  is 
advising?  How  can  they  possibly  avoid  a 
conflict? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  of  con- 
flict of  interest  is  one  which  was  considered 
at  the  outset.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  serious 
discussion  by  the  committee  itself,  and  I 
would  simply  say  this  about  it— the  point  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  raises  is, 
I  think,  a  proper  point  to  debate  and  discuss. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  country  in  having 
men  whom  we  can  consult— those  who  know, 
and  can  give  the  best  advice.  Those  men 
are,  almost  invariably,  going  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  industry  or  financial  afi^airs  of 
our  country.  It  was  this  way,  shall  we  say, 
during  the  last  war,  when  the  wartime  prices 
and  trade  board  took  men  who  were  actively 
associated  with  industry  in  whatever  area 
it  might  have  been.  They  were  taken  to 
Ottawa  at  a  dollar  a  year,  and  the  results  of 
those  operations  and  their  efforts,  I  think, 
contributed  in  large  part  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.    And  so  it  is  here. 

The  names  of  the  men  who  are  on  this 
committee— you  have  read  the  name  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Fleming.  You  referred  to  Mr. 
Hutchison,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
then  maybe  we  should  just  add  the  other 
three,  Mk  David  B.  Mansur  and  Mr.  J;  H. 
RatcliflFe  and  Mr.  Allyn  Taylor. 


I  would  have  to  say  this.  I  personally,  and 
the  government  are  confident  of  the  bona  fides 
and  the  responsibility  factors  with  respect  to 
these  men.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  ask  them. 

All  people  are  not  selfish,  or  dishonest,  or 
irresponsible,  and  I  think  this  is  really  where 
the  great  strength  of  our  country  lies— in 
having  people  like  this.  People  willing  to 
advise  government— any  government.  I  had  a 
discussion,  as  recently  as  last  evening,  on  this 
very  subject.  The  question  was  raised  about 
one  certain  government  which  had  a  policy  of 
refusing  to  consult  experts  on  the  outside.  I 
think,  in  a  modern  government,  that  there  has 
to  be  a  relationship  with  the  leaders  and 
responsible  people  in  the  various  segments  of 
society. 

You  asked  me  earlier  to  comment,  if  I 
would.  You  would  like  me  to  comment  about 
my  concept  about  these  things,  and  that  is 
why  I  remark  on  this  subject.  In  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour— where  I  spent  some  four 
years— I  do  not  think,  in  The  Department  of 
Labour,  that  government  could  operate  with- 
out consulting  the  senior  officials  of  the  labour 
movement— and  in  confidence— privately,  not 
always  publicly— and  similarly  with  the 
spokesmen  for  management. 

So  it  is  here.  These  men  were  selected 
because  they  represented  a  tremendous 
amount  of  experience  and  ability  put  togetlier, 
plus  great  qualities  of  responsibility. 

Your  point  would  still  be  there,  but  in 
these  circumstances  I  think  we  have  the  best 
advisers— a  group  that  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  Minister  that  all  these  men 
are  honourable  men.  I  would  not  question 
their  honesty  and  integrity  for  a  moment.  But 
I  think,  when  the  Minister  compares  the 
dollar  a  year  men  who  worked  for  the  war- 
time prices  and  trade  board  in  Ottawa,  during 
the  war,  he  is  comparing  apples  and  oranges. 
When  these  people  were  called  upon  for 
government  service,  they  severed  their  busi- 
ness connections.  They  went  to  Ottawa  and 
took  a  minimum  salary,  at  a  dollar  a  year  and 
expenses,  and  they  were  separate  and  apart. 
When  you  went  looking  for  the  chairman  of 
the  securities  commission,  I  think  you  would 
have  been  subject  to  very  serious  criticism 
if  you  had  taken  a  gentleman  who  was  the 
head  of  a  trust  company,  as  the  head  of  the 
securities  commission.  : 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  it  is— 
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Mr.  Singer:  In  fact,  you  took  a  gentleman 
who  had  had  the  experience? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  who  had  severed  his  con- 
nection—and I  think  this  is  proper. 

As  I  look  through  this  list  and  recognize 
most  of  the  names,  one  cannot  help  but  con- 
cern oneself  about  the  very  obvious  possi- 
bility of  a  conflict  of  interest,  no  matter  how 
carefully  these  people  might  try  to  avoid  it. 

I  am  struck,  particularly,  by  the  lack  of 
any  academics  on  it.  I  would  think  that  you 
could  have  gone  to  our  universities,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  to  bring  one  or  two  academic 
people  onto  this  advisory  committee,  and  so, 
perhaps,  have  maintained  some  kind  of  a 
balance.  You  would  not  have  been  able  to 
do  it  completely  without  academics,  because 
the  academics  do  not  have  the  necessary 
practical  experience. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this.  We  are 
tending,  in  our  legislation— the  Minister  was 
talking  about  his  philosophy— we  are  tending, 
by  necessity  to  place  the  control  of  financial 
institutions  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer 
people.  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is. 
When  we  made  our  recommendations  on  the 
select  committee,  insofar  as  the  conduct  of 
auditors  was  concerned  and  recommended 
that  only  one  firm  of  auditors  report  for  a 
company  and  all  its  subsidiaries,  we  recog- 
nized we  were  making  things  difficult  for 
small  auditing  firms. 

However  we  are  seeking  advice  only  from 
those  who  most  often  will  be  acting  on  that 
advice— those  lawyers  and  auditors  who  advise 
most  on  financial  affairs.  There  is  a  serious 
danger  here  of  conflict  of  interest.  With  all 
the  integrity  in  the  world  it  is  very,  difficult 
to  avoid  unconscious  conflict  of  interest. 
There  cannot  help  but  be. 

Vote  701  agreed  to. 

On  vote   702: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  702, 
I  would  like  very  much  to  clear  up  now  the 
question  about  Prudential  Finance,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  clear  it  up  this  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  hear  that 
last  remark. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  said,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  under  vote  702  right  at  the  outset  of  the 
vote— the  question  of  Prudential  Finance  and 
any  question  of  compensation  for  the  note- 
holders of  that  company,  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  clear  it  up.  I  have  grave 


doubts  whether  the  government  is  really  at 
all  interested  in  what  is  involved  in  respond- 
ing to  the  plea,  which  I  made  this  afternoon, 
about  the  noteholders  in  that  company. 

I  certainly  concluded— I  am  not  asking  the 
Minister  to  respond  to  this— I  simply  have 
concluded  that,  in  fact,  the  Minister  has  not 
as  yet  done  anything  about  the  question  of 
advice,  or  paying  the  bill  for  advice,  or  any 
legal  questions  that  may  arise,  but  that  is  not 
the  point.  I  tried,  this  afternoon,  to  point  out 
carefully  that  that  is  not  what  is  required  for 
the  noteholders.  What  is  required  is  a  rea- 
sonable, equitable  basis  of  compensation. 

I  said  this  then,  if  the  government  wanted, 
being  subrogated— if  it  wants  to  use  that 
technical  term— to  take  over  the  question  of 
suing  either  the  directors,  or  Metropolitan 
Trust,  or  whoever  they  may  be  advised  to 
sue,  in  order  to  clarify  these  basic  questions 
related  to  the  financial  communities  that  are 
involved,  that  is  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  the  business  of  the  noteholders. 

You  cannot,  under  the  guise  of  assisting  the 
noteholders,  saddle  them  with  the  delay,  the 
interminable  delay  of  court  actions  on  these 
vexed  and  technical  questions— to  use  the 
language  of  the  Minister  himself  when  he 
was  replying  to  my  comments.  Those  ques- 
tions would  take  a  long  time. 

If  there  was  a  suit  instituted  against  Metro- 
politan Trust,  my  guess  is  if  there  was  any 
legal  basis  for  instituting  the  suit,  that  Metro- 
politan Trust  would  have  no  recourse  but  to 
go  through  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land  in 
order  to  vindicate  its  position  under  that  trust 
deed. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  you 
have  to  set  those  questions  aside  and  the 
government  has  to  face  up  to  the  question  of 
compensation.  Without  having  any  knowledge 
of  what  prompted  them  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  did,  I  can  well  understand 
that  the  noteholders  would  not  be  interested 
in  discussing  what  is  called  a  "hardship  case". 
Certainly,  there  was  no  indication  whatsoever 
that  the  government  had  specified  clearly 
what  they  considered  to  be  hardship  because 
all  that  the  noteholders  would  do  in  those 
circumstances  would  provide  the  govern- 
ment with  an  opportunity,  in  a  very  limited 
number  of  cases,  to  wash  their  hands  of  the 
whole  problem. 

Whereas  the  noteholders  in  this  committee— 
which  they  are  attempting  to  keep  together 
and  at  which  they  are  doing  a  first-class  job, 
and  which  is  led  by  a  man  who  has  a 
very  clear  conception  of  what  the  elements 
involved  in  the  problem  are— want  to  main- 
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tain  the  cohesion  of  the  noteholders  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  get  adequate  redress  for 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  default  of  the 
government,  and  the  default  of  the  basic 
financial  community,  surrounding  the  opera- 
tions of  Prudential  Finance. 

Again,  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  I  tried 
to  eliminate  this  question  of  apportioning 
fault  or  blaming  anyone.  I  tried  to  indicate 
that  the  government  has  got  to  deal  with  the 
problem  as  one  of  proper  compensation  on  an 
equitable  basis  for  a  just  and  equitable  claim 
—which  the  noteholders  have— to  be  recom- 
pensed for  a  failure  of  the  total  atmosphere 
of  the  financial  community  to  provide  the 
protection,  in  many  ways,  of  which  they  were 
entitled  to  assume  that  they  had  the  benefit. 

I  just  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  be 
led  down,  or  away,  on  the  proposition  that  the 
government  is  seriously  considering  footing 
the  bill  for  the  noteholders  to  institute  a 
series  of  legal  actions.  That  is  not  the  point 
of  the  problem.  That  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
problem. 

We  also  cannot  be  led  away  on  the  proposi- 
tion that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  start  to  assess  individual 
cases  as  to  whether  or  not  they  fall  within 
what  the  government  considers  to  be  hard- 
ship, when,  in  fact,  what  is  required  is  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  government  policy  on 
the  basis  of  which  they  will  assess  the  need 
for  compensation  for  all  the  noteholders  to 
the  extent,  and  up  to  whatever  limit,  is  rea- 
sonable and  equitable. 

This  is  what  we  consider  is  now  the  essen- 
tial requirement  of  the  government,  having 
regard  to  not  just  the  chronology  of  events 
to  which  I  referred  this  afternoon,  or  not  just 
to  the  specific  instances  of  the  total  failure 
of  the  business  community,  but  in  the  whole 
atmosphere. 

You  had  a  series  of  circumstances  in  which, 
through  a  series  of  coincidences,  a  series  of 
defaults,  a  series  of  failures  in  the  law  and 
through  a  series  of  failures  to  the  extent  that 
the  Ontario  securities  commission  was  in- 
volved in  it,  that  a  large  number  of  individual 
citizens  who  could  not  afford  it,  sufiFered  hard- 
ship. 

I  think  the  case  is  abundantly  clear  for  a 
proper  and  equitable  compensation  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  must  say  that  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  member  put  into  words 
the  conclusion  which  is  not  justified,  nor  has 
anything  been  said  today  which  would  give 
him  just  reason  for  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion.   I  have  given  a  factual,  frank  report 


of  certain  matters  and  certain  discussions 
with  certain  people  about  that  matter.  I  felt 
when  the  matter  came  up  that  I  should  do 
that.  I  am  glad  I  have  done  it  and  I  have  no 
regrets  about  doing  it. 

I  tell  the  hon.  member,  and  I  tell  this 
House,  that  he  is  absolutely  wrong  when  he 
says  that  the  government  has  set  this  matter 
aside  and  infers,  if  he  does  not  so  state 
directly,  that  the  government  is  not  even 
looking  at  the  matter.  That  is  far  from  the 
truth  and  I  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale.  There  are  some  very  great  com- 
phcations  involved  in  this  matter. 

For  example,  the  sales  in  Ontario  were 
stopped  in  about  1963  of  these  securities. 
The  sale  of  the  securities  was  conducted  under 
the  approval  of  the  securities  commission  of 
another  province,  namely,  Quebec,  from  that 
time  on.  I  have  had  an  analysis  prepared  and 
I  have  sent  back  for  more  information,  sir, 
on  different  areas  and  aspects  of  this  matter 
—there  have  been  substantial  transfers  and 
sales  in  the  normal  course  of  business. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  make  things 
impossible  but  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
that  you  can  sit  down  and  determine  in  a 
matter  of  10  or  15  minutes.  These  matters 
are  highly  involved  and  there  are  some  very 
great  complications  that  arise  with  it.  The 
matter  is  still  active. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  Pru- 
dential matter,  can  the  Minister  tell  us  if 
there  is  going  to  be  any  ability  for  the  public, 
or  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  to  inquire 
into  certain  events  that  would  appear  to  have 
led  up  to  this?  For  instance,  is  there  going 
to  be  any  abiUty  to  find  out  why  the  govern- 
ment did  not  act  under  the  pertinent  sections 
of  The  Companies  Act  to  force  the  change  of 
name  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  change 
of  name  was  causing  confusion  and  difficulty? 

Is  there  going  to  be  any  opportunity  to 
inquire  into  why  the  prospectus  was  accepted, 
why  it  was  not  rejected  again?  There  are  all 
sorts  of  questions  that,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
directed  at  some  time  and  hopefully  in  a 
public  way,  to  a  variety  of  persons,  both  civil 
servants  and  government  people  who  were  in 
charge  at  the  time  these  events  were  coming 
on. 

The  difficult  thing  about  this  is  not  identify- 
ing the  villains,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Clark- 
son  report— to  which  the  member  for  Riverdale 
referred  at  some  length;  he  read  substantial 
portions  of  it— and  the  report  from  the  official 
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of  the  securities  commission,  go  a  long  way  in 
identifying  the  outside  villains. 

Again,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  were 
inside  villains  in  the  sense  that  they  had  their 
hands  in  the  till,  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
what  I  have  seen  and  learned  about  this 
tragic  series  of  events  indicates  to  me  that 
there  was  something  less  than  complete 
aliility  used  and  complete  availability  taken 
advantage  of,  insofar  as  resort  to  existing 
statutes  were  concerned.  I  think  that  we  are 
entitled,  the  public  is  entitled,  to  know  why 
these  things  did  not  happen. 

It  may  be  that  someone  in  the  companies 
branch  can  say  why  the  government  refused 
to  proceed  under  the  pertinent  sections.  It 
may  be  tliat  there  is  a  logical  explanation 
ll.at  would  satisfy  me  and  the  pubhc,  insofar 
as  the  acceptance  of  the  prospectus  and  so  on. 
But  we  have  been  denied  to  date  an  ability 
to  inquire  in  a  public  way,  and  to  have 
examined  in  a  public  way,  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  it. 

Can  the  Minister  shed  any  light  on  the 
fact  as  to  whether  or  not  this  inquiry  is 
going  to  be  allowed  to  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  simply  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  would  be  glad  to  take 
the  question  he  raises  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
government  and  see  if  there  is  any  change 
in  the  government  position  in  tlie  matter  you 
raise. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  how 
he  would  define  a  hardship  case?  I  under- 
stand that  the  government  was  going  to 
assist  some  of  those  people  who  held  the 
Prudential  debentures,  they  were  going  to 
help  those  people  who  were  considered  hard- 
ship cases. 

This  particular  connnittee  that  was  meeting 
with  the  Minister,  I  think,  at  first,  were 
happy,  and  then  two  or  three  days  later, 
changed  their  minds  and  said,  no,  they  did 
not  want  any  assistance  from  the  government. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
regard  to  this,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Minister  first,  if  he  can,  answer  this  question, 
liow  does  he  define  a  hardship  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  word  "hardship" 
was  used  by  the  committee  which  came  to 
see  me,  and  it  was  on  their  representation 
of  the  word  "hardship"— indeed  they  even 
extended  it  in  their  conversation,  they  used 
the  word  "destitute"— when  this  conversation 
took  on  that  tone— and  it  was  a  good  meeting. 


it  was  a  frank  discussion  of  the  situation  as 
it  existed,  when  they  used  the  words  "hard- 
ship" and  "destitute"— I  immediately  said  I 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
government  to  immediately  step  in  and  assist. 

They  said,  "May  we  take  this  under  advise- 
ment?" and  I  think  it  was  over  a  weekend, 
on  the  Monday  morning,  they  informed  my 
office  that  they  did  not  wish  to  pursue  that 
matter.  And  just  in  those  words,  and  in  that 
spirit  in  which  I  have  given  it  to  you,  is 
where  the  matter  lays.  The  word  hardship 
and  the  word  destitute  never  had  to  be  de- 
fined beyond  the  use  that  they  put  to  them 
themselves. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there 
is  probably,  in  some  respects,  a  principle 
involved  here  and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
old  principles.  The  government  is  simply 
not  responsible  for  people  who  invest;  it  is 
more  or  less  for  the  buyer  to  beware  and 
certainly  this  theory  or  principle  has  held 
good  over  a  good  many  years.  I  believe  the 
Minister  said  there  is  no  way  of  completely 
protecting  the  public  from  any  type  of  deal. 
These  were  his  remarks  when  this  trans- 
action first  became  known. 

I  agree  that  in  the  past,  in  many  respects, 
this  might  have  held  true,  but  it  is  my  own 
personal  view  that  the  governments  have 
got  to  take  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
situation  just  because  of  the  way  the  money 
market  exists  in  modern  times.  Other  speakers 
have  mentioned  this  fact  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  belabour  it,  except  to  point  this  out— and 
I  believe  it  is  an  obvious  fact— the  average 
person  simply  has  no  way  of  really  under- 
standing and  knowing  the  economics  of  a 
company,  or  of  a  particular  situation  of  a 
firm,  that  is  borrowing. 

I  think  there  are  exceptions,  where  you 
buy  common  shares  on  the  market.  I  still 
think  that  the  theory  should  hold  that  he 
who  buys  takes  his  chances,  although  we 
should  have  good,  tough  regulations  to  make 
sure  that  operators  are  not  moving  in  on  the 
market  and  literally  spoiling  it  for  the  honest 
businessman. 

I  think  even  from  a  businessman's  point  of 
view,  from  the  honest  promoter's  point  of 
view,  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  have 
stringent  laws  for  our  securities  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  When  you  read  the 
early  history  of  the  security  legislation  passed 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration,  you  learn 
where  he  was  cursed  up  and  down  by  the 
business  community  because  of  the  very 
stringent    legislation    he    put    through.     Yet 
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when  you  talk  to  American  businessmen  to- 
day, they  say:  "Oh,  the  things  that  happen  in 
Canada,  these  boiler  shops  that  we  have  on 
Bay  Street,  just  could  not  happen  in  New 
York  because  of  those  good  laws  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration  put  through". 

We  need  that  type  of  legislation  in  Ontario. 
Not  only  do  we  need  it,  we  need  to  see  to 
it  that  we  have  the  personnel  that  will  eur 
force  the  legislation,  because  there  are  so 
many  weaknesses  in  the  enforcement  of  legis- 
lation, in  the  actual  police  work  in  investiga- 
tion. This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Prudential  Finance  Company  caused  so 
much  trouble  in  the  financial  community  in 
Ontario,  and  literally  throughout  Canada, 
and  why  this  caused  this  government  so  much 
embarrassment.  There  were  laws  actually 
in  existence  that  could  have  stopped  much 
of  the  Prudential  embarrassment.  But  because 
there  was  not  really  enough  investigating 
personnel,  I  think  the  Prudential  people  were 
able  to  get  away  with  a  lot  that  they  should 
not  have  got  away  with,  and  of  course  that 
responsibility  is  with  this  administration. 

But  this  is  no  satisfaction  to  these  people 
that  have  invested  in  Prudential  Finance  and 
have  literally  lost  their  life  savings.  I  have 
one  letter  here,  I  am  not  intending  to  read 
it,  from  one  woman  in  my  riding.  She  lives 
in  one  room.  She  had  been  a  cleaning 
woman,  she  had  saved  her  money.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  removed  it  from  a  credit  union 
and  in  1965  put  it  in  Prudential  debentures. 
This  was  all  she  had.  She  intended  to  live 
off  this  $10,000  and  maybe  work  part-time. 
As  a  cleaning-woman  she  had  worked  12 
hours  a  day,  and  now  getting  older,  she  just 
cannot  keep  those  hours  up.  Certainly  this 
is  a  situation  that  I  would  call  destitute  and 
a  person  who  is  certainly  deprived  of  her 
life  savings. 

We  might  say:  "You  have  invested  in  a 
company,  therefore  take  the  risk  and  you 
are  just  plain  out  of  luck".  But  when  you 
are  dealing  with  this  type  of  company,  that 
is  the  Prudential  Finance  Company,  I  feel 
that  they  should  be  put  in  a  category  much 
the  same  as  a  trust  or  loan  company.  Un- 
fortunately, as  I  understand  it,  our  deposit 
insurance  Act  still  would  not  cover  such 
a  firm  as  Prudential  Finance.  There  is  still 
this  gaping  hole  where  the  average  investor 
has  no  protection.  When  the  average  person 
—and  that  means  many  people  who  are  not 
well  educated— see  these  well  advertised  firms 
offering  their  7.5  per  cent,  and  using  the 
name  "trust  company"  or  "loan  company" 
that  has  been  approved  by  the  government. 


people  just  assume  that  they  are  a  good 
investment.  When  governments  allow  these 
firms  to  exist  and  use  the  name  "trust"  I  think 
governments  have  a  great  and  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  the  general  public. 

I  know  the  government  may  in  argument 
point  out  that  when  Atlantic  Acceptance 
went  under,  there  were  many  sophisticated 
investors  who  got  stuck.  I  believe  even 
among  them,  the  law  society  of  Upper 
Canada  with  all  the  legal  talent  they  had 
there  to  advise  them,  still  got  stuck  for  about 
$50,000.  My  friend  from  Downsview  men- 
tions the  Ford  foundation,  but  there  were 
many  banks  that  were  caught.  What  maybe 
is  the  difference  between  Atlantic  Acceptance 
and  Prudential  was  this,  although  they  both 
hurt  our  market,  our  economic  market  here 
in  Toronto  to  a  very  great  extent,  one  of  the 
big  differences  was  that  it  was  the  big  fellows 
that  got  caught  on  the  Atlantic  Acceptance 
matter.  Many  of  them,  like  the  banks,  can 
bury  their  losses  on  their  corporation  tax 
returns  the  following  year.  In  some  respects 
they  do  not  take  it  in  the  neck  quite  so 
badly.  But  certainly  the  economic  community 
as  a  whole  suffers  disastrously,  and  this  gov- 
ernment simply  cannot  allow  even  the  large 
corporations  to  suffer.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  that  we  have  strong  financial  regu- 
lations that  are  properly  enforced. 

But  when  you  get  down  to  Prudential,  the 
people  who  were  sucked  in  in  this  entire  pro- 
position were  the  people  who  were  living 
more  or  less  on  the  fringe  of  a  decent  life. 
The  difference  of  one  per  cent  or  1.5  per  cent 
on  $10,000  meant  a  great  deal  to  them.  They 
were  obviously  the  sucker  bait  for  the  smart 
operator  who  was  able  to  sell  the  debentures 
to  them.  The  more  I  have  looked  into  the 
Prudential  matter,  the  more  I  feel  the  gov- 
ernment owes  these  people  a  tremendous 
responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  beginnings  of  a  fund 
set  up  similar  to  the  deposit  insurance 
whereby  these  particular  companies  pay  into 
a  fund  and  the  public,  at  least  to  a  certain 
limit,  are  protected  from  such  investments. 
I  might  even  use  as  an  example  The  Land 
Titles  Act.  Here  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
under  the  Torrens  system,  your  title  is  liter- 
ally guaranteed  by  the  government  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  This  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  profitable  thing  for  the  government,  and 
whether  such  a  fund  is  set  up  for  finance 
companies,  whether  the  money  is  paid  directly 
to  government  or  directly  to  an  association 
set  up  for  finance  companies,  I  beheve  such 
a  fund  should  be  set  up.    I  would  like  to  see 
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that  fund  begin  with  the  Habihty  of  paying 
off  these  people  who  have  lost  their  funds  in 
the  Prudential  matter. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  the  Prudential  Fin- 
ance Company's  economic  set-up  there  are 
some  assets  available.  I  believe  there  is  this 
possibility;  how  much  of  a  possibility  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  believe  this  is  possible,  that  some 
money  can  be  garnered  from  the  financial 
mess  to  help  out  some  of  the  creditors.  But 
with  that  in  mind  and  with  some  hope  of 
obtaining  this  money  from  the  Prudential's 
bankrupt  estate— regardless  of  that  but  with 
it  still  in  mind— with  this  hope  of  some  money, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  government  set  up  a 
fund  and  tell  the  public  and  particularly  these 
people  who  have  lost  their  moneys  through 
the  Prudential  Finance  debacle  that  they  will 
be  reimbursed,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
be  it  $10,000  or  $15,000  or  I  would  prefer  to 
use  $20,000  to  be  consistent  with  the  insur- 
ance deposit  legislation  that  we  previously 
passed  in  this  House  earlier  in  the  sitting 
here. 

But  something  should  be  done  for  these 
people.  There  are  so  many  cases  of  destitu- 
tion or  near  destitution  that  the  government, 
I  feel,  has  a  responsibility  to  them.  This  is 
my  personal  opinion,  but  the  more  I  have 
looked  into  the  matter  and  the  responsibility 
—if  not  legally  at  least  morally— that  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  these  people  should  be 
weighed  in  the  balance.  Even  though  there 
may  be  moneys  available  from  the  bankrupt 
estate  some  day  in  the  future,  and  that  may 
take  three  or  four  years,  in  the  meantime 
some  of  these  people  who  are  elderly  have  a 
tremendous  concern,  they  have  a  tremendous 
worry  about  not  only  their  present  security 
but  particularly  their  security  in  the  next  few 
years.  We  would  go  a  long  way  in  putting 
their  minds  at  ease  if  the  government  came 
out  and  advocated  a  policy  that  brought  to 
these  people  who  held  the  Prudential  deben- 
tures a  certain  amount  of  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  reimbursed  for  what  they  have  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  just  going  to  suggest, 
although  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
member  when  he  was  making  his  point,  that 
it  seems  that  votes  702  and  703  interlock  a 
little.  I  would  like  to  stay  away,  if  we  can, 
from  The  Loan  and  Trust  Companies  Act 
and  The  Ontario  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and 
deal  with  the  Ontario  securities  commission, 
which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Then  I  will 
confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  Ontario 
securities    commission,    Mr.    Chairman,    and 


even  more  narrowly  than  that,  to  the  Pruden- 
tial Finance  fiasco. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  member  for  Parkdale. 
It  would  appear  that  we  in  this  group  are 
winning  at  least  some  converts  to  the  position 
that  we  took  last  December,  and  reiterated  in 
January,  that  the  public  through  its  govern- 
ment should  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
people  who  were  unmercifully  fleeced  in  this 
situation  by  providing  them  with  some  reason- 
able measure  of  compensation.  At  the  time 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  said  that  the 
idea  was  impractical.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
at  least  one  of  his  followers,  and  perhaps,  I 
hope,  more  are  now  converted  to  the  merit  of 
that  claim. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  still  have  not 
got  the  Minister  converted.  I  would  say  that 
he  has  shown  himself  a  master  at  the  art  of 
political  footwork  in  this  matter.  He  has  not 
said  "yes"  and  he  has  not  said  "no".  He 
dangles  these  people  at  the  end  of  a  string. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  idea  is  that  he  will  drop 
the  string  after  the  election,  sir,  but  he  is 
dangling  them.  He  is  not  saying  he  would, 
and  he  is  not  refusing  them,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  says  there  are  great  difficulties  in  this 
matter.  The  only  difficulties  he  mentioned 
have  no  merit  at  all. 

The  situation  is  this,  that  the  Prudential 
issued  a  prospectus  and  was  permitted  to  sell 
in  July,  1963  when  it  was  already  insolvent, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Then  the  prospectus  ex- 
pired in  July,  1964.  It  was  then  no  longer 
entitled  under  the  law  of  Ontario  to  sell  to 
the  public  at  large  but  it  was  still  permitted 
to  sell  to  existing  security  holders.  Those 
who  had  already  been  sucked  in  were  sucked 
in  still  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
following  the  hon.  member  in  his  debate.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  just  define  or  put  right  on 
the  table,  as  I  understand  it,  what  the 
situation  is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  have  not  done  it 
yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  look,  we  have 
always  had  nice  debates  with  each  other  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  we  are  not  going  to— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
long  do  you  have  to  debate  before  the  issue 
is  put  on  the  table? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  just  a  minute, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  per- 
haps something  to  learn  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  get  it  on  the  table 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  principle  that  is 
followed  with  respect  to  what  you  and  I  or 
laymen  might  regard  as  the  approval  of  the 
prospectus,  has  to  do  with  the  ascertaining  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  true  and  full  dis- 
closure. 

Mr.  Bryden:   And  there  was  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right.  Now  wait, 
just  so  long  as  we  are  on  the  same  track.  The 
principle  is  based  on  disclosure.  The  ap- 
proval of  a  prospectus  does  not  involve  the 
guarantee  as  to  the  bona  fides  or  the  well- 
being— or  however  you  may  want  to  put  it- 
well,  the  financial  well-being  of  a  company. 
The  prospectus  is  confined  to  the  disclosure. 

Now  let  me  go  along  with  you  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  would  say  that  there  is  a  question— 
at  least  I  asked  this  question,  I  am  still 
asking  it  and  I  am  still  looking  at  it,  and 
when  we  get  through  with  this  session  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  spend  a  little  time  on  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know— and  I  say  this  quite 
frankly— whether  or  not  the  approach  to  pub- 
lic protection  by  way  of  disclosure  in  a  pros- 
pectus is  the  right  vehicle  or  not;  I  tell  you 
that  quite  frankly.  And  I  will  speak  for 
myself.  But  I  did  want  to  point  out  that 
one  item.  The  prospectus  does  not  guarantee 
the  well-being. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  well  aware  of  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  say  in  answer  to 
the  question  that  the  Minister  is  wondering 
about  that.  Surely  it  should  be  obvious  to 
anyone  with  a  modicum  of  brains  that  a  pros- 
pectus as  issued  by  Prudential  was  no  pro- 
tection to  the  public  at  all.  The  people  who 
were  being  sold  these  notes  under  high  pres- 
sure could  not  understand  the  prospectus.  It 
was  nothing  but  legal  and  accounting  gob- 
bleygook  for  22  pages,  double-column,  six- 
point  type;  and  on  the  front  were  two 
caveats  to  the  buyers,  which  only  a  lawyer 
would  understand.  They  meant  nothing.  So 
there  was  no  disclosure  to  the  public,  as  far 
as  that  prospectus  was  concerned.  That  type 
of  disclosure  is  totally  worthless  and  if  the 
Minister  thinks  there  is  any  possibility  that 
it  is  of  any  value,  when  a  company  is  selling 
to  unsophisticated  buyers,  then  I  would  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  should  forget  the  notion. 


But  the  matter  goes  much  further  than  that 
as  we  now  know,  because  at  the  time  this 
company  issued  its  prospectus  it  was  in- 
solvent. Now,  in  heaven's  name,  why  would 
the  securities  commission  go  along  with  a 
deal  like  that?  Because  it  had  the  wool  pulled 
over  its  eyes.  It  innocently  believed  what  any 
crook  told  it  apparently,  and  it  believed  — 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  because  it  was 
drawn  on  the  part,  as  I  recall  it,  of  a  profes- 
sional man,  of  an  accountant,  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more 
I  see  of  the  whole  accounting  profession,  the 
more  I  wonder  about  it,  but  we  will  not  get 
into  that.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  had  the 
wool  pulled  completely  over  its  eyes.  Now, 
there  may  be  excuses  in  terms  of  human 
frailties.  We  all  make  mistakes  and  we  all 
can  be  fooled  from  time  to  time.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  securities  commission  had  a 
responsibility  and  it  failed  dismally  in  its 
responsibility.  As  a  result,  a  great  many  small 
people  have  been  severely  penalized.  And  it 
goes  further  than  that.  As  of  July  1964,  this 
outfit,  for  reasons  which  are  quite  obvious, 
did  not  renew  its  prospectus.  I  do  not  imagine 
there  would  be  any  way  in  the  world  in  which 
it  could  make  that  bankrupt  operation  look 
like  a  good  thing  in  terms  of  filing  a  pros- 
pectus. So  it  was  prevented  from  going  to 
tlie  public  at  large  but  it  could  still  sell  to 
the  people  who  had  already  been  rooked  and 
this  carried  on  actually  until  March  31,  1966. 
I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  it  was 
still  selling  right  here  in  Ontario  as  late 
as  September  of  1966. 

In  making  that  statement,  I  am  relying 
on  correspondence  I  have  received.  I  have  no 
facilities  to  verify  the  statements  made  in  the 
letters,  but  I  have  received  letters  indicating 
that  this  company  was  selling  right  here  in 
Ontario  as  late  as  September,  1966,  contrary 
to  the  law,  apparently  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  securities  commission.  We  can  agree 
to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  man  who  was  doing  that  was 
acting   illegally   and  he   has  been   convicted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  great,  but  not  for 
the  people  who  lost  their  shirts  as  a  result. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  there  was  a  total 
failure  by  a  government  agency,  on  whom 
these  people  had  a  right  to  rely.  I  trust  that 
the  securities  commission  is  now  well  rested, 
because  it  was  sound  asleep  through  the 
whole  of  this  deal  and  these  people  suffered 
grievously  as  a  result  of  it. 
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I  think  that  the  Minister  got  up  and  said 
that  the  member  for  Riverdale  had  not  really 
established  his  case  for  compensation.  I  say 
to  the  Minister  that  he  established  it  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt,  that  there  was  a  grave 
failure,  whatever  the  reasons  for  it  we  do  not 
need  to  go  into  here— no  use  looking  for 
scapegoats— but  let  us  not  leave  these  poor 
people  in  the  position  of  scapegoats. 

The  Minister  picked  them  up  when  they 
talked  about  hardship  and  even  destitution. 
I  think  both  words  are  applicable  in  the 
situation.  When  they  mentioned  in  their 
representations  to  him,  he  picked  them  up  and 
said:  "Bring  me  cases  of  hardship  and  destitu- 
tion and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  about 
them,"  or  something  to  that  e£Fect. 

Hon.  Mr.  RowTitree:  I  certainly  did  and  if 
it  were  to  happen  again,  and  anybody  ever 
came  into  my  office  and  said  that  there  was 
this  hardship,  or  that  someone  was  destitute, 
I  would  direct  my  efforts  to  relieving  it.  I  am 
not  ashamed- 
Mr.  Bryden:  What  would  you  do— send 
them  to  the  welfare  department  maybe?  We 
all  know  that  they  can  go  to  the  welfare 
department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
people  concerned,  after  thinking  the  matter 
over,  quite  properly  rejected  that  proposal 
from  the  Minister.  What  was  he  in  effect 
asking  them  to  do?  He  was,  sir,  asking 
them  to  make  invidious  distinctions  within 
their  own  ranks.  Some  were  to  be  described 
as  suffering  hardship  and  some  were  to  be 
described  as  not  suffering  hardship.  The  Min- 
ister apparently  was  going  to  do  something 
imdisclosed  for  those  suffering  hardship  but 
nothing  for  those  that  were  not  suffering 
what  could  be  defined  as  hardship. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  only  way  you 
could  make  a  definition  of  hardship  would  be 
on  the  basis  of  a  means  test.  I  do  not  know  if 
that  is  what  the  Minister  had  in  mind.  That  is 
what  would  have  happened  if  they  had  gone 
to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  know  what 
they  had  in  mind- 
Mr.  Bryden:  What  they  had  in  mind  was 
a  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  should  be 
obvious  even  to  the  Minister,  that  many 
people  have  suffered  hardship  and  some  have 
been  reduced  to  destitution.  The  Minister 
has  it  within  his  power  to  do  something  about 
it,  not  by  applying  some  sort  of  arbitrary 
means  test  and  picking  some  out  who  could 
be    considered    in    the   hardship    category.     I 


will  say  to  the  Minister  from  the  information 
I  have  received— and  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  information  unsolicited  from  these 
people— a  very  large  number  of  them  have 
suffered  hardship  on  any  definition  that  I 
would  accept  of  hardship. 

If  we  take  as  hardship  the  fact  that  people, 
many  of  them  old  people,  had  their  life 
savings  wiped  out,  then  a  great  many  suffered 
hardship.  Their  life  savings  were  completely 
wiped  out.  They  might  have  been  $10,000, 
$15,000  or  $20,000.  These  savings  were  to 
provide  them  with  the  supplement  to  their 
old  age  security  pension,  which  was  either 
$60  or  $75  a  month,  depending  on  when  they 
bought.  One  can  readily  understand  that  a 
person,  say  with  $15,000  saved  up  over  a 
lifetime,  would  be  very  much  attracted  by  a 
promise  of  an  additional  2  per  cent  interest. 

He  is  getting  $75  a  month,  $900  a  year, 
shall  we  say,  in  the  old  age  security.  On  a 
safe  investment  he  might  get  5  or  6  per  cent 
on  $15,000,  another  $750  to  $900.  To  get 
another  $300  on  top  of  that,  would  be  very 
attractive.  It  would  make  the  difference  be- 
tween penury  and  a  little  bit  of  extras.  So 
many  of  them,  were  sucked  in  on  this  deal. 
I  have  letters,  I  do  not  have  them  here,  I 
have  had  them  in  the  House  before,  but  I 
have  a  thick  file  of  people  who  were  pulled 
in  on  exactly  that  sort  of  deal.  The  Minister 
says  that  it  is  very  complicated  to  figure  this 
out.  Well  I  say  to  him,  there  is  nothing  com- 
plicated about  it  at  all  and  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  being  cavalier  or  irresponsible  in  any 
sense. 

I  think  the  member  for  Riverdale  has 
already  laid  the  case  down,  of  the  failure  of 
the  securities  commission  to  give  these  people 
the  protection  that  I  say  they  had  an  absolute 
right  to  have.  If  the  Minister  wants  to  know 
of  cases  of  hardship,  if  he  will  accept  my 
definition  of  hardship,  I  can  give  him  a  great 
many  of  them.  I  can  give  him  harder  ones 
than  even  those,  but  I  do  not  want  to  bring 
individual  cases  onto  the  floor  of  the  House 
because  they  could  conceivably  be  identified. 
But  I  know  people  who  have  lost  everything. 
They  do  not  even  have  the  old  age  security 
pension.  They  have  nothing. 

I  know  of  one  who  refuses  to  go  on  welfare. 
Lost  everything.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
hardship  or  not,  but  I  thought  it  was  hard- 
ship. In  fact,  I  would  say  most  of  them  are 
suffering  hardship  and  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  quit  playing  it  close 
to  the  vest  in  this  situation.  I  beheve  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  essentially  generous 
people,  and  when  they  see  a  group  fleeced 
in  this  way,  and  to  an  important  extent  be- 
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cause  of  the  failure  of  the  law  to  protect 
them,  they  would  be  willing  to  put  up  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  to  compensate 
these  people. 

After  all,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  only  a  one-shot  aflFair.  Whatever 
compensation  we  may  decide  to  make 
available,  it  only  happens  once.  I  trust  that 
such  a  thing  can  never  happen  again  under 
the  securities  laws  that  now  exist.  I  hope 
not.  If  there  is  any  possibility  that  it  can- 
Mr.   Singer:    Do   not  be  too   trusting. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  if  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility that  it  can,  then  heaven  help  us,  let 
us  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  always  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  if  there  is  always  a 
possibility,  then  I  think  we  should  estabhsh 
a  precedent,  so  that  if  it  happens  again,  we 
will  compensate  again.  That  will  really  put 
us  on  our  mettle  to  make  sure  that  it  does 
not  happen  again.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
total  losses  are,  I  have  heard  that  they  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $20  million,  I  am 
sure  that  the  government  knows  more  about 
that  than  I  do.  A  great  many  of  those  were 
losses  outside  the  province.  The  question  as 
to  what  we  might  do  for  people  who  suffered 
losses  outside  the  province  might  complicate 
the  case,  I  agree  with  that,  because  there 
may  have  been  cases— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Then  you  do  agree 
with  me  that  there  are  complications? 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  the  basic  proposition, 
there  is  no  comphcation  at  all.  I  would  be 
perfectly  happy  if  I  heard  from  the  Minister 
that  he  accept  the  principle  of  compensation 
and  he  is  working  on  the  detail.  If  he  would 
say  that,  then  I  would  be  willing  to  concede 
that  he  has  to  work  out  the  details,  although 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  he  has  had  a 
fair  amount  of  time  to  work  them  out. 

This  thing  has  been  before  you  for  six 
months  or  so,  so  you  could  have  been  think- 
ing and  considering  ways  of  handling  the 
situation.  I  do  not  see  why  you  have  to  take 
this  cat  and  mouse  attitude  any  longer.  You 
can  certainly  concede  the  principle.  In  fact, 
I  would  say  you  should  be  in  a  position  very 
soon  to  set  forth  a  detailed  plan, 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  set  forth  a 
detailed  plan  because  I  do  not  have  access  to 
necessary  information.  But  I  will  make  this 
proposal  to  the  government,  that  subject  to 
further    consideration    of    the     question    of 


people  who  suffered  loss  outside  the  province 
—and  let  me  make  it  clear,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  refuse  to  compensate  them 
merely  because  they  are  outside  the  province 
-but  subject  to  that  I  would  say  that  we 
could  make  a  deal  like  this;  we  provide  com- 
pensation to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
losses  up  to  $10,000  and  50  per  cent  for  loss 
beyond  $10,000  up  to  an  overall  limit  of 
compensation  of  $15,000. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  would  cost  the 
government  because  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
on  the  individual  cases.  My  guess  is  it  would 
be  somewhat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $10  or 
$15  million-$10  or  $15  million  as  a  capital 
sum  or  one-shot  payment  in  a  budget  of  well 
over  $2  billion. 

The  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  humane 
man  and  he  also  is  a  responsible  Minister. 
I  know  that  certainly  the  last  idea  he  has  in 
mind  is  to  fritter  away  the  tax  money  of  the 
people  of  Ontario.  But  I  say  to  him  that 
balancing  his  humanity  and  his  sense  of 
responsibility,  he  can  fairly  do  this  thing  for 
these  people.  He  can  make  $10  or  $15  miUion 
available  to  assist  them,  old  people,  some 
of  them  80  years  of  age. 

I  know  of  one  who  was  wiped  out  three 
different  times,  twice  in  Europe,  who  came  to 
this  country,  saved  again  and  was  wiped  out 
again  by  Prudential.  Surely  we  should  do 
something  about  those  people.  And  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  it  on  the  basis  of  making 
invidious  distinctions  between  hardship  and 
so-called  non-hardship.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  have  suffered  hardship. 

If  a  few  people  that  could  stand  the 
losses  get  compensation  along  with  the  rest, 
well,  let  them  have  it  if  they  want  to  make 
the  claim.  I  think  there  are  a  few  who 
recognize  that  they  were  suckered  and  that 
they  were  stupid  to  be  suckered  and  might 
not  make  a  claim.  But  if  they  want  to  make 
a  claim  let  them  do  it  because  they  are  very 
much  in  the  minority.  Those  who  could 
afford  the  loss  and  made  a  bad  investment 
when  they  should  have  known  better,  they 
are  very  much  in  the  minority  in  this  case. 

I  appeal  to  the  Minister  to  think  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  so  I  understand 
the  member's  proposition,  would  he  suggest 
that  there  are  those  who  should  have  known 
better  and  do  not  deserve  compensation? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suspect  that  there 
are  a  few,  almost  always  there  are  a  few.  I 
am  satisfied  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
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find  out  that  they  are  very  mneh  in  the 
minority  because  the  type  of  investor  who 
could  afford  the  loss  does  not  get  pulled  in 
1  y  this  kind  of  deal  as  a  rule.  Some  of  them 
nia>  have  taken  a  flyer  and  hoped  they  were 
<j;oing  to  get  a  liig  r(^turn  which  tliey  did 
not  get. 

Actually,  tlie  eight  per  cent  interest  which 
is  the  highest  this  outfit  ever  offered— it 
offered  k^ss  than  that  on  occasion— was  actu- 
ally a  very,  very  low  rate  in  relation  to  the 
risk  the  people  were  taking.  As  a  matter 
of   fact,   the   risk   was   almost    infinite. 

Of  course,  thcTc  are  some  people  who  get 
tlie  old  age  pension  who  ai'e  rich  and  we 
do  not  begrudge  them  the  old  age  pension 
])ecause  we  are  so  happy  that  the  majority 
who  badly  need  it  are  getting  it.  I  would 
say  to  the  Minister  that  we  could  apply  the 
same  sort  of  reasoning  here.  The  majority 
need  compensation,  they  need  it  badly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  regard  to  some  of  them  I 
talked  to— I  have  not  talked  to  them  recently 
—I  would  be  surprised  if  they  have  even 
survived  the  shock  of  this  thing.  It  was  such 
a  traumatic  experience  to  them  to  lose  every- 
thing when  they  had  saved  all  their  lives. 
Surely  you  can  ease  the  situation  for  those 
who  are  still  alive  by  giving  them  some  com- 
pensation for  what  they  have  lost,  a  compen- 
sation that  will  be  largest  for  the  smallest 
losers  and  will  decline  as  we  get  to  the  bigger 
investors. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many  who 
invested  more  than  $25,000.  A  person  with 
$25,000  would  under  my  formula  get  $15,000 
in  compensation,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct. 
A  person  who  invested  $10,000  would  get 
$7,500.   Thus  much  we  could  do  for  them. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  per- 
son who  applies  for  compensation  should 
then  be  prepared  to  assign  to  the  government 
his  rights  with  respect  to  any  assets  that  may 
remain  and  the  government  should  accept 
such  assignments  on  the  condition  that  it  will 
not  collect  more  than  it  paid  out.  In  other 
words,  in  the  most  unlikely  of  eventualities 
that  it  collected  more  that  it  paid  to  these 
people,  it  would  pay  them  the  difference.  I 
would  say  it  would  be  reasonable. 

I  have  heard  it  said  the  claims  are  likely 
to  be  paid  off  at  something  like  15  or  20 
cents  on  the  dollar.  If  that  is  true,  then  the 
charge  against  the  public  treasury  would  be 
even  less  than  I  suggested. 

It  would  be  reduced,  sir,  by  whatever 
the  government  could  ultimately  recover. 
But  the  difference  would  be  that  the  people 


would  get  much  more  than  15  or  20  cents 
on  the  dollar  under  my  formula,  and  further- 
more they  would  get  it  soon.  They  would 
not  have  to  wait  until  this  thing  went  through 
every  phase  of  litigation  and  all  the  account- 
ing and  legal  professions  had  their  full  go  at 
it  from  all  directions.  They  would  get  their 
money  now  or  soon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
great  many  of  them  will  not  be  alive  to 
collect  their  15  or  20  cents  on  the  dollar 
two  or  three  or  four  years  from  now.  I  feel 
quite   sure  of  tliat. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
May  I  for  just  a  moment  inject  a  little  ray 
of  sunshine  into  the  gloom  and  doom  that 
has  held  forth  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  Yes,  gloom  and  doom  about 
poor  people  who  have  been  fleeced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  election  in  Nova 
Scotia:  The  Progressive  Conservatives  have 
elected  28  and  are  leading  in  10  seats;  the 
Liberals  have  elected  two  and  are  leading 
in  six.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
party. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  Nova  Scotia,  you  had 
better  take  consolation  from  it  because  it  is 
unique. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  could  not  stand 
you  any  longer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  I 
cannot  take.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
people  who  lost  their  life  savings  in  Pru- 
dential  are   entitled   to   be   treated   seriously. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Oh,  you  are  holier  than  thou  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  care,  I  was  not 
holier  than  thou  at  all,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  have 
their  case  treated  with  seriousness,  and  I 
object  to  this  sort  of  flippant  intervention  by 
the  Minister.  No,  he  does  not  care  what  they 
have  lost,  it  is  a  funny  joke  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  ask  my  people 
from  Port  Arthur.    I  cannot  stand  a  hypocrite. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  does  not  care  what  they 
have  lost.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
bring  in  his  childish  gloating  about  a  political 
outcome  when  we  are  in  the  middle  of  dis- 
cussing the  fate  of  people  who  have  suffered 
seriously.  We  can  see  how  phoney  his  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  1  cannot  stand  a 
hyprocite.  There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  me,  but 
you  are  full  of  it  over  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  we  can  hear  the  gentle- 
man's outburst.  I  trust  he  will  continue.  You 
can  see  what  a  phoney  he  is. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Seeing  you  have  permitted  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  to  suggest  there 
was  some  flippancy  on  the  part  of  a  member 
of  the  government  during  a  very  serious 
discussion,  may  I  point  out,  sir,  that  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  had  been  present, 
he  would  have  witnessed  last  night  the  same 
interjection  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  when  we  were 
in  a  serious  discussion  of  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Education,  which  repre- 
sents half  of  the  budget  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  there  certainly  was— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  not  quite  the  same 
interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  was  reporting  on 
the   great  victory  of  the   NDP  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.   Bryden:   A  totally   different   situation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  we  now  get  back  to 
the  vote  before  us? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  did  not  like  either  inter- 
jection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  get  back  to  Prudential.  I  assume  that  the 
Minister  in  his  normal  confusion  was  re- 
ferring to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
He  said  Scarborough  West.  I  say  his  normal 
confusion  was  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  both  made  men- 
tion of  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  was  no  con- 
fusion on  my  part.  I  remember  the  words  and 
they  will  be  in  Hansard  and  I  just  read  the 
transcript  of  them.  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  got  up  and  said:  "You  will 
excuse  me  for  being  so  cocky  but";  and  then 
he  referred  to  the  returns  from  Sudbury. 

An  hon.  member:  Both  of  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  get  back  to  the  substance  of  the  issue.  I 
do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  whole  of  the 
Prudential  case.  But  what  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Minister  is  this.  He  is  very  suave,  he  is 
very  adept,  but  what  disturbs  me  most  about 
him  is  a  growing  cynicism  in  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  the  government.  Five  or  six  months 
ago,  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  said 
categorically  that  the  government  would  not 
consider  the  proposition  of  compensating 
these  people.  The  Minister  now  goes  through, 
as  my  colleague  from  Woodbine  has  so 
graphically  put  it,  a  "Yes"  and  "No"  routine 
just  dangling  these  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  just  not  true 
and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  given 
no  commitment  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  a  distortion  of 
the  fair  presentation- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  said 
that  he  will  give  them  legal  advice  so  they 
then  can  pursue  their  way  through  the  court 
until  half  of  them  will  be  dead,  because  half 
of  them  are  70  or  over  and  it  will  be  years 
before  the  cases  are  completed.  If  that  is  not 
cynical,  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  call  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  what  your 
party  wanted  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  We  wanted  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  and  we  wanted  it  to 
be  paid  immediately. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  December,  we  called  for 
compensation  and  we  have  never  changed 
our  position. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  never  changed.  We 
may  be  winning  some  converts,  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  but  we  have  never 
changed  our  position.  The  interesting  thing 
is,  has  the  government  really  changed  its 
position,  because  the  Prime  Minister  at  that 
time  said  that  there  would  be  no  payment  at 
all.  But  now  we  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  a  payment  or  whether  there 
will  not  be  a  payment. 

The  Minister  is  sitting  on  the  fence,  it  is 
a  sort  of  mugwumpish  position.  The  argu- 
ment he  puts  forward  to  try  to  persuade  us 
of  his  reasonableness  is:  One,  that  he  will 
give  them  legal  advice  to  lead  them  through 
the  courts  with  regard  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  trustees,  and  second,  they  may  be 
compensated    ultimately.     But    the    Minister 
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will  not  respond  to  the  proposal  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment really  intends  to  compensate  them, 
accept  it  in  principle  and  then  you  will  be 
indicating  that  you  have  changed  your  mind 
and  you  will  not  be  indulging  in  a  base  piece 
of  cynical  pre-election  gimmickery.  That  is 
what  we  are  engaged  in  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  what  you  are 
engaged  in.    Speak  for  yourself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
hon.  Minister  to  roll  his  eyes  in  his  cherubic 
fashion,  but  there  is  a  simple  case  in  front  of 
you.  If  you  have  changed  your  mind,  say 
clearly  to  these  people  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind  and  state  so  at  least  in  principle. 
Do  not  lead  them  up  the  garden  path  from 
now  to  election  time  and  then  put  them  back 
where  the  Prime  Minister  had  them  four  or 
five  months  ago. 

I  would  say  to  the  Minister,  if  he  is  really 
sincere  in  his  approach,  and  if  he  is  an  hon- 
ourable man,  he  will  get  up  and  state  that  he 
is  accepting  the  principle.  Otherwise  he 
should  revert  to  the  position  of  his  leader 
four  months  ago  and  say  the  government  is 
going  to  do  nothing  about  it.  But  cut  out  the 
cynicism,  if  I  may  borrow  the  phrase  from 
my  hon.  friend  up  here,  in  his  reference  to 
hypocrisy— he  cannot  stand  hypocrisy— well,  I 
cannot  stand  cynicism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  When  you  get  rid  of 
your  halo,  we  can  get  on  with  the  estimates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
halo  at  all.  Is  the  Minister  accepting  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  at  least  in  principle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  heard  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  not  accepting  it 
in  principle.  All  right.  Let  us  go  out  across 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  say  to  the  people 
who  have  lost  their  money,  "The  government 
has  not  accepted  it  in  principle,  and  do  not 
for  one  moment  be  kidded  between  now  and 
election  time,  that  they  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  it".  If  the  Minister  is  sincere 
and  he  intends  to  do  something  about  it,  I 
say  to  him  as  I  sit  down,  get  up  and  accept 
it  in  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  702  carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Min- 
ister wants  to  get  back  on  Prudential. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  if  he  feels  so  in- 
chned  he  will  speak. 


Mr.  Singer:  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  chance, 
before  I  switch  to  a  diflFerent  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further 
on  this   specific   subject   before   you   switch? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  after- 
noon, I  referred  to  an  advertisement  for  a 
civil  service  contest  looking  for  various  em- 
ployees for  the  securities  commission.  In 
replying  to  my  general  remarks,  the  Minister 
did  not  make  reference  to  it,  and  perhaps  I 
can  refresh  his  memory. 

This  was  an  advertisement  posted  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  and  the  closing  date  was  to  be  Febru- 
ary 10.  It  called  for  a  chief  investigation 
legal  officer  for  the  securities  commission,  a 
financial  analyst  for  the  securities  commission, 
a  financial  research  assistant  for  the  securities 
commission,  and  a  prospectus  solicitor  for  the 
securities  commission.  It  also  called  for  a 
senior  examiner  for  examining  loan  and  trust 
and  investment  and  insurance  corporations. 

But  I  did  make  some  substantial  point,  I 
thought  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
effect  that  all  of  the  legislation,  no  matter 
how  good  it  might  be,  is  quite  meaningless 
unless  there  is  competent  and  able  stafiF  avail- 
able to  enforce  it,  and  I  did  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  afternoon,  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  securities  commission  has  been  look- 
ing for  a  chief  legal  officer  for  about  three 
years,  and  still  has  not  been  able  to  fill  that 
vacancy. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  four  jobs 
that  were  advertised  on  January  30,  how 
many  of  those  have  been  filled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  not  now  con- 
cerned with  the  commission  itself,  we  are 
talking  about  these  posts. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  these  are  posts  advertised 
for  the  securities  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  understand.  The  fin- 
ancial and  accounting  adviser,  that  is  filled. 
The  financial  research  analyst,  that  is  not 
filled.  The  commission  legal  counsel  is  not 
filled. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  prospectus  sohcitor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  senior  legal  job 
that  was  advertised  is  filled.  All  the  working 
solicitors  that  were  required  for  the  commis- 
sion have  been  hired  and  those  positions  are 
filled. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  lost  the  Minister  there. 
Is  the  senior  legal  job  now  filled,  or  now  not 
filled? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Filled. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  filled.  And  did  you  get  a 
person  to  fill  it  at  the  salary  you  advertised 
or  at  a  higher  salary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  At  the  salary  adver- 
tised. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  financial  analyst  is  the  one 
that  is  not  filled,  is  that  correct?  The  financial 
analyst  is  not  filled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  two  situ- 
ations. There  is  one  at  $16,000  as  a  financial 
research  analyst  which  is  filled.  There  is  one 
at  $11,000-$  13,000  which  is  not  filled. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  see.  All  right  then,  let  us  get 
at  it  in  another  way,  because  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  producing  too  much  in  a  concrete 
way.  Of  the  present  establishment  for  the 
Ontario  securities  commission,  how  many 
vacancies  are  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  three 
accountants  not  filled  and  I  am  now  talking 
on  what  I  think  we  could  agree  on  would  be 
the  professional  type  staff. 

Mr.  Singer:   And  the  legal  staff  is  filled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  That  is  point  number 
one.  Point  number  two,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  might  just  make  this 
comment  about  some  of  these  positions. 
There  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an 
applicant  has  the  aptitude  for  this  type  of 
work  and  sometimes  it  is  not  just  hiring  a 
body,  it  is  hiring  somebody  who  can  fit  into 
the  job— I  put  this  to  the  member,  he  under- 
stands that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  could  not  agree  more.  This 
has  been  my  concern  about  the  securities 
commission  for  several  years.  It  is  not  just 
hiring  a  body,  but  you  are  not  going  to  get 
more  than  a  body  at  some  of  the  salaries  you 
have  been  advertising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right,  this  thing  is 
working  right  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  hope  it  is,  I  hope  the  Min- 
ister is  right,  because  it  took,  as  the  Minister 
well  knows,  a  good  three  years  to  get  your 
senior  legal  job  filled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  it  would  not  have  taken 
that  long  if  you  had  offered  this  salary. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  When  the  department 
was  formed,  we  immediately  applied  for  a 
revaluation  of  jobs,  of  positions,  as  well  as 
remuneration. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
let  us  get  on  to  this  business  about  the  Shell 
takeover  of  Canadian  Oil  that  I  referred  to.  I 
had  hoped  the  Minister  would  have  said 
something  about  that. 

Let  me  give  it  in  a  Httle  more  detail.  There 
are  two  gentlemen  named  Wookey  and 
Anderson  who  were  members  of  the  old  bro- 
kerage firm  of  G.  H.  Rennie.  I  am  advised  that 
they  are  scheduled  to  appear  on  September 
28  in  Montreal  on  charges  involving  theft  of 
$125,000.  The  complainant  is  apparently  a 
gentleman  named  Archer  Shee,  a  Montreal 
director  of  the  old  Rennie  firm.  Apparently 
Archer  Shee  brought  civil  action  against 
Wookey  and  Anderson  in  Montreal,  and 
according  to  newspaper  reports  was  success- 
ful in  that  action.  I  think  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  realizing  on  the  judgment  because 
Wookey  and  Anderson  failed  to  attorn  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Quebec  courts.  I  gather 
they  have  no  assets  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
so  Mr.  Archer  Shee  is  having  some  difficulty 
in  collecting  what  the  civil  courts  awarded 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  addition  to  those 
legal  proceedings,  criminal  charges  have  been 
laid  as  well  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  set  down  for  trial. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  said  that.  My  advice  is 
that  criminal  charges  were  laid  as  well  and  I 
understand  those  criminal  charges  are  due  to 
be  heard  on  September  28. 

Now,  there  has  been  considerable  concern 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  about  this  whole 
series  of  incidents,  and  I  wonder  what  inter- 
est and  what  action  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  is  taking  insofar  as  this  incident  is 
concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  These  proceedings  in 
Quebec  have  taken  place.  The  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission,  I  am  informed,  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the  situation  and  gathering  all  the 
information,  transcripts  of  evidence  and  so  on, 
to  see  what  action  is  indicated  in  our  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission sending  someone  down  to  have  a 
watching  brief? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  but  they  are 
securing  the  material. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  see. 
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Are  there  any  oflBcials  from  Ontario,  either 
civil  service  oflBcials  or  former  members  of 
the  government  who  have  been  subpoenaed 
or  expected  to  be  subpoenaed  to  give 
evidence  in  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovvntree:  Not  to  our  knowledge. 
At  least  not  as  of  this  date. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  couple  of  items  I  want  to  raise. 

Earlier  this  year  I  queried  the  Minister 
with  regard  to  the  case  of  Larenim  securities, 
which  was  acting  as  promoter  for  Jandon 
Mines  under  permission  given  by  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  in  the  selling  of  the 
stock.  They  were  going  to  net  $235,000  if 
they  exercised  all  the  options,  whereas  the 
total  amount  to  come  into  the  treasury  of  the 
company  would  be  $165,000.  Now,  this  is 
another  illustration  of  the  kind  of  problem 
tliat  was  spelled  out  in,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
studies  in  the  Porter  commission,  to  the  efl[ect 
that  no  more  than  40  per  cent  came  into  the 
treasury  of  penny  stock  mining  companies 
and  no  more  than  18  per  cent  was  actually 
used  for  development. 

When  I  queried  the  Minister,  he  indicated 
that  he  had  noted  this  case  which  had  been 
dealt  with  in  some  detail  by  Richard  Roberts 
in  his  column,  and  said  that  he  was  himself 
disturbed  by  this  kind  of  thing  and  was  go- 
ing to  look  into  it  further.  Is  the  Minister 
in  a  position  to  make  any  comment  in  regard 
to  this  specific  case  or  the  general  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  The  question  of 
the  prices  and  the  initial  issue  of  stocks 
leading  into  the  question  of  underwriters' 
options,  price  spreads  and  other  related 
matters.  It  is  now  some  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  time  ago,  since  we  asked  the 
commission  if  they  would  look  into  this  and 
a  study  is  under  way  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Beatty,  a  commissioner  of  the  OSC. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  the  study  the  Min- 
ister referred  to  earlier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  will  have  to 
await  the  report  if  that  if  the  study  to  which 
the  Minister  was  referring. 

I  have  another  general  query  that  I  would 
like  to  put  to  the  Minister.  I  have  corres- 
pondence here,  copies  of  letters  that  went  to 
the  Minister  back  about  February  with  regard 
to  things  that  went  on  in  connection  with 
Oklend  Mines  and  Maralgo  Mines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oklend  and  Maralgo? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  O-k-1-e-n-d,  and  Maralgo 
Mines— back  on  February  13.  The  Minister 
received  one  letter,  I  think,  some  time  earlier. 
In  each  instance,  it  is  a  case  of  companies 
that,  I  suppose,  on  one  hand  you  could  say 
were  mismanaged,  but  there  appears  to  be 
something  more  than  mismanagement  in- 
voked. Certainly  involved  in  the  whole 
process  was  the  failure  to  hold  annual  meet- 
ings so  that  the  shareholders  did  not  have 
any  opportunity  to  discover  what  was  going 
on.  Now,  the  query  that  is  put  by  this 
correspondent  to  the  Minister  is  this:  Is  there 
any  obligation  at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
securities  commission  regulations  vis-a-vis 
companies,  at  least  to  hold  annual  meetings 
so  that  the  shareholder  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  So  that  he  would  have 

an  opportunity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —so  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 
What  is  the  position  legally  in  that  connec- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  glad  the  mem- 
ber raised  this.  I  would  like  to  answer  it  in 
two  fashions,  both  generally  and  specifically 
because  this  matter  was  raised  in  the  open- 
ing remarks;  at  least  it  was  part  of  the 
corporate  matters  and  I  do  not  think  I  dealt 
with  this  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  start  at  the  beginning  with  respect 
to  the  companies  branch.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  the  companies  branch  should 
be  part  of  the  new  department.  It  would 
then  be  a  branch  related  to  the  securities 
operation  and  the  matters  that  go  with  this 
area.  There  are  other  people,  as  evidenced 
by  the  member  for  Riverdale  this  afternoon, 
who  think  that  the  companies  branch  should 
be  kept  quite  separately.  This  matter  will 
be  reviewed  and  a  decision  made  by  the 
government,  I  would  think,  in  the  next  couple 
of  months,  as  to  the  relationship  of  these  two 
branches.    That  is  the  general  side. 

The  specific  side— and  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself  on  this  point,  because  my 
colleague,  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch)  is  not  here,  but  it  would  be  my  view 
at  the  moment;  how  should  I  put  this?  I 
could  see  the  advantages,  maybe  that  is  a 
better  way  of  putting  it.  I  can  see  many 
advantages  to  the  companies  branch  being 
in  the  same  department  as,  say,  the  securities 
branch.  And  in  a  practical  way  I  think  that 
we  have  to  look  at  the  miscellany  and  the 
multiplicity    of   forms    and   reports   that   are 
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required.  I  could  visualize  a  simplified  cor- 
porate reporting  effort,  which  would,  to  me, 
be  a  very  desirable  thing.  I  could  visualize 
a  centralized  registry  of  those  reports. 

I  could  visualize  this  whole  thing  and  I 
could  see  it  quite  clearly  on  computers,  so 
that  the  status  of  every  company  could  be 
taken  off  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  as  it  were. 

Let  me  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  this 
question  of  annual  meetings  and  I  will  speak 
again  for  myself.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
monstrous  situation  that  exists,  where,  by 
some  situation,  companies  can  get  away 
with  not  holding  a  meeting  and  the  penalty 
apparently  is  to  lose  their  operating  rights, 
or  have  a  $20  a  day  assessment,  or  something 
like  that.  The  basis  of  the  test,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  not  meet  my  personal  standards. 
To  me,  the  standard  of  holding  a  meeting 
would  revolve  around  the  question  of  whether 
there  were  interested  shareholders  who  had 
paid  money  for  their  shares,  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  member  for  York  South,  are 
entitled  to  have  a  meeting  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on.  Anything  less  than  that,  to  me,  is 
not  good  business. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  who  form  a 
category  of  quasi  experts— they  think  they 
are,  in  their  own  minds— about  corporate 
matters.  They  think  they  can  form  a  com- 
pany for  this  and  a  company  for  that  at  a 
nominal  cost  of  $100  or  $150  and  then  can 
run  the  show  as  it  suits  themselves.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  totally  unaccept- 
able and  I  do  not  agree  with  it  at  all. 

Now  may  I  turn— and  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity— to  the  other  matter  that  was 
raised  this  afternoon.  Now  specifically,  in 
the  case  of  Oklend,  a  submission  has  been 
made  by  the  commission  to  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  for  an  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  certain  proceedings. 
I  think  maybe  I  will  just  leave  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  Maralgo? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  the  case  of 
Maralgo,  it  is  still  under  investigation.  British 
Columbia  and  United  States  securities  com- 
missions are  involved,  as  well  as  the  Ontario 
securities  commission. 

The  company  itself  was  based  in  Vancouver 
and  the  matter  is  taking  somewhat  longer 
than  one  might  like,  due  to  the  different 
interests  and  the  various  offices  involved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words— if  I  may 
just  clarify  the  general  principle  underlying 
this,  Mr.  Chairman— there  is  an  obligation  on 
the    securities    commission,    to    investigate    a 


situation    in    which    there    appears    to    have 
been  fraudulent  activities.    Am   I  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  702  carried? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
number  of  matters  I  would  like  to  raise  with 
the  Minister.  I  have  in  front  of  me  the  report 
of  Price  Waterhouse  on  the  organization  of 
the  commission,  dated  January,  1966,  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  proceed,  might  I  say  to  the  member  for 
York  South,  on  that  Maralgo,  or  on  that  point 
about  those  companies,  I  think  I  should  make 
it  clear  that  the  securities  commission  does 
not  enforce  the  provisions  of  The  Corporations 
Act.  The  Corporations  Act  comes  under  the 
companies  branch  of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 
Any  action  taken  by  the  securities  commission 
would  come  under  its  own  legislation,  policy 
or  authority— it  would  be  their  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  that  would  entail 
alleged  fraudulent  activity  and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Price 
Waterhouse  report  of  January  7,  1966,  to 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  reporting  on  the 
organization,  present  and  projected,  of  the 
commission.  As  I  understand  it,  the  report  is, 
in  substance,  being  implemented  in  the 
organization  of  the  commission.  Is  that 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  then,  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition— because  it  was  not  altogether 
clear,  as  to  either  the  questions  raised  by  the 
member  for  Downsview,  or  the  Minister's 
answers— I  would  like  to  refer  specifically  to 
the  senior  positions  that  are  recommended— 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  filled,  and  if 
so,  who  presently  fills  them,  or  if  they  are 
vacant— merely  as  a  matter  of  recording  it  for 
my  own  information  and  for  information  gen- 
erally? 

The  positions  which  were  recommended  are 
director,  commission  counsel— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Could  we  deal  with 
them  slowly  then? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  we  will  deal  with  them 
one  at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  position  of  direc- 
tor is  occupied  by  Mr.  Harry  Bray,  who  is 
sitting  here  on  my  left. 
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Mr.  Ren  wick:  The  commission  counsel? 

lion.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  filled. 

Mr.    Renwick:    Commission    accountant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  position  was 
moved  to  the  main  office  and  is  the  one 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ross. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh,  and  is  that  the  one  which 
the    Minister   referred    to   this    afternoon? 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    Yes. 

Mr.   Renwick:    The   research   assistant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   Not  filled. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  there  were— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —but  the  principle 
has  been  accepted.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this,  because  this  item  relates 
to  that  matter  I  stated  this  afternoon  with 
respect  to  the  concept  of  the  department. 
This  research  assistant  would  occupy  a  very 
important  place  in  the  operation,  I  consider. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  there  were  four  sec- 
tions referred  to  in  the  report  and  the  chief 
for  each  of  them.  The  first  one  is  the  chief 
of  the  registration  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  filled.  Mr.  T.  T. 
Birkett. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  chief  of  the  filing  sec- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Filled,  Mr.  T.  O.  P. 
Brown,  FCA. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Chief  of  the  investigation 
section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Filled,  Mr.  B.  C. 
Howard. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  chief  of  the  adminis- 
trative  services   section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Filled,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Knox-Leet. 

Mr.    Renwick:    And   the    financial   analyst? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Filled,  Mr.  James 
Maunder. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now,  in  the  summary  of 
recommendations,  and  without  labouring 
through  each  one  of  them,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  need  to  employ  the  consulting  services 
of  an  industrial  engineer. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  agree  with  that 
proposition  and  will  retain  such  an  engineer, 
as,  if  and  when  required,  or  when  needed. 
It  is  provided  for  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Not  on  a  permanent  retain- 
ing basis,  but  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  At  the  moment,  yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  recommendation  is  that, 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  re-orgnization  and 
so  that  the  commission  could,  as  I  understand 
it,  function  adequately  within  the  new  frame- 
work, the  total  staff  complement  was  to  be 
increased  from  57  to  79.  What  success  has  the 
Minister  had  in  doing  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  has  been  ac- 
complished. There  are  now  83  members  in 
the  category  of  the  commission  to  which  you 
refer;  that  figure  in  relation  to  the  79  might 
require  some  explanation.  It  includes  the 
additional  members  of  the  commission  and 
probably  has  deducted  from  it  the  accountant 
who  is  now  under  the  main  office. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Just  to  finish  with  that 
report,  I  can  assume  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  Minister's  remarks,  that,  in  sub- 
stance, the  organization  of  the  commission  is 
going  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Price 
Waterhouse  report,  with  whatever  variations 
the  work  of  the  commission  demands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  may  say  that  it  is 

now. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  mentioned  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  were  a  number  of 
items  of  unfinished  business.  They  are  going 
to  take  a  little  while,  but  I  think  they 
are  worth  dealing  with.  I  think  if  we  deal 
with  them  one  at  a  time— and  again,  in  this 
particular  field,  I  am  interested  both  in  in- 
formation and  in  being  aware  that  the  com- 
mission is  aware  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  unfinished  business,  most  of  which 
emanates  from  tlie  reports  which  have 
been  rendered  in  the  past  and  some  portions 
of  which  have  been  implemented.  There 
may  well  be  a  certain  overlapping  in  some 
of  the  points,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  them,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  them 
separately. 

I  refer  at  the  moment— and  again  I  do  not 
til  ink  there  is  any  need  for  anyone  of  the 
Minister  or  his  advisors  to  be  worried  about 
checking  a  particular  reference,  I  want  to 
use  the  references,  I  will  quote  them,  and  I 
think  the  point  will  be  clear  from  the  quota- 
tion which  I  make.    There  is  a  reference  in 
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the  Windfall  report,  on  page  76  and  page  77, 
to  this  question  of  "grooming  the  market."  I 
want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mission is  aware  of  the  kind  of  problems 
inherent  in  this  and  what  steps  are  being 
taken  in  the  exchange  to  prevent  this  taking 
place  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate function  of  the  exchange.  And  the 
quotation  is: 

The  drilling- 
referring  to   Windfall   and   referring   to   the 
year  1964: 

The  drilling  started  at  the  end  of  June. 
During  the  three  months  preceding  in  the 
controlled   companies   accounts— 

That  is,  companies  and  other  accounts  con- 
trolled by  the  MacMillans: 

—and  the  MacMillan  directed  account  sales 
were  recorded  of  over  500,000  shares  and 
purchases  of  more  than  the  same  amount. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  the  formali- 
ties in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  title  to 
the  claims  and  the  exploration  work  on 
them,  had  progressed  to  a  stage  where  it 
was  possible  to  estimate,  reasonably  accur- 
ately, the  date  at  which  drilling  would 
start. 

The  high  percentage  of  this  market 
volume,  over  40  per  cent,  accounted  for  by 
transactions  which  were  the  result  of  orders 
placed  by  Viola  MacMillan  justifies  char- 
acterizing the  trading  directed  by  her  as 
"grooming  the  market"  in  preparation  for 
the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  option 
shares,  an  opportunity  which  would  be 
expected  to  occur  when  a  drill  was  actually 
operating  on  the  property. 

My  question  simply  is,  obviously  this  was  a 
direct  attempt  to  manipulate  the  market 
within  the  phraseology  which  is  used  "groom- 
ing the  market",  and  I  would  like  the  Minis- 
ter's comment  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  only  the  commis- 
sion, but  also  the  department  is  aware  of 
this  matter  and  some  of  the  problems  that 
may  arise  and  develop  from  it.  The  commis- 
sion has  six  persons  assigned  to  market 
surveillance  at  all  times— I  am  sorry,  they  are 
not  commission  people  but  they  are  Toronto 
stock  exchange  employees,  directed  to  market 
surveillance.  There  is  a  close  liaison  between 
these  gentlemen  and  the  Ontario  securities 
commission.  If  there  is  anything  which 
appears  to  be  unusual  then  an  investigation 
by  the  commission  takes  place. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  related  and 
somewhat    overlapping    problem     occurs    in 


connection  with  the  multiple  accounts  which 
are  opened  and  which  is  part  of  the  technique 
of  this  kind  of  market  manipulation.  In  this 
case,  as  an  example  of  this,  I  refer  to  page 
84  of  the  Windfall  report  which  states  that: 

This  state  of  mind- 
referring  to   the   pattern   of  trading   on   the 
market: 

—is  exemplified  by  two  instances,  the  first 
of  which  consists  of  what  took  place  in  an 
account  with  T.  A.  Richardson  and  Com- 
pany Limited  in  which  all  directions  were 
given  personally  by  Viola  MacMillan.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  event  described  below, 
this  account  in  the  name  of  Vianor  Malartic 
Mines  Limited  was  the  only  account  which 
T.  A.  Richardson  and  Company  Limited 
had  in  the  name  of  any  of  the  controlled 
companies. 

Neither  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
this  account,  nor  later,  did  T.  A.  Richard- 
son and  Company  Limited  receive  or  ask 
for  any  documents  or  other  evidence  giving 
Viola  MacMillan  authority  to  bind  Vianor 
by  the  orders  she  placed. 

Through  this  account  on  July  6,  169,500 
shares  of  Windfall  Company  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.01  to  $2.  Confirma- 
tions were  sent  in  the  usual  course 
addressed  to  Vianor.  On  either  July  7  or 
8,  Viola  MacMillan  came  to  the  office  of 
T.  A.  Richardson  and  Company  Limited 
and,  at  her  request,  George  Hunter  opened 
accounts  in  the  following  names:  V.  R. 
MacMillan,  MacMillan  Prospecting  and 
Development  Company  Limited,  Airquest 
Limited  and  Consolidated  Golden  Arrow 
Mines  Limited. 

Viola  MacMillan  marked  in  her  own 
handwriting  on  the  ledger  sheet  of  Vianor, 
the  particular  transactions  which  she 
wished  to  be  credited  to  the  various 
accounts  which  had  just  been  opened  and 
the  ledger  sheet  of  these  accounts  were 
written  to  comply  with  her  instructions  re 
allocating  the  sales. 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  those 
sales  at  the  higher  prices  appear  in  the 
accounts  in  the  name  of  Viola  MacMillan 
and  the  wholly-owned  controlled  com- 
panies, and  those  at  lower  prices  in  the 
accounts  of  companies  in  which  the  mi- 
nority shareholders  had  the  greatest  inter- 
est. This  account  switching  after  the 
completion  of  the  transactions  was  not  the 
only  instance,  for  on  July  10,  Viola  Mac- 
Millan directed  Breckenridge,  McDonald 
and    Company    to    sell    75,000    shares    of 
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Windfall  for  the  account  of  Variometer 
Surveys  Limited,  a  company  97  per  cent 
MacMillan    controlled. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  some  time  be- 
tween 3:20  and  3:30,  when  55,000  of  these 
shares  had  been  sold,  Viola  MacMillian 
gave  direction  that  the  name  of  the  seller 
to  whose  credit  these  sales  should  be 
posted  should  be  Consolidated  Golden 
Arrow  Mines  Limited,  the  company  of 
which  the  MacMillan  control  was  but  44 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  money  involved 
in  this  transaction  was  $281,000. 

I  simply  use  that  as  illustrative  of  the  point 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  kind  of  surveillance 
that  the  Minister  has  referred  to  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  this  opening  of  multiple 
accounts  and  the  switching  of  shares  in  mak- 
ing a  market  through  the  exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rown'ree:  I  think  the  answer 
must  be  "no."  The  responsibility  in  that 
situation,  in  my  view,  rests  with  the  broker. 
It  is  up  to  the  broker  to  see  that  his  records 
are  conducted  in  a  businessHke  way  and  in 
accordance  with  the  tax  laws,  rules  and  by- 
laws of  the  stock  exchange  itself  and  any 
other  laws  or  rules  or  regulations  that  may 
apply. 

If  there  is  a  subsequent  endorsement  of 
the  cheques  that  issue  from  those  accounts, 
it  then  becomes  probably  a  matter  for  the 
individual  company,  its  auditors  and  ulti- 
mately its  shareholders,  to  see  that  the 
company  either  sustains  the  loss  which  is 
borne  legitimately  or  is  credited  with  the 
profit  which  has  been  earned  by  the  use 
either  of  its  name  or  its  money. 

With  respect  to  the  accounts  in  the 
broker's  office,  a  broker  must  have  authority 
—and  I  think  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  writing— 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  each  account. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let  me  put  the  question 
somewhat  differently,  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinction that  the  Minister  in  attempting  to 
make.  What  this  illustrates  to  me  is  that  it 
is,  and  was,  and  prol)ably  may  still  be,  the 
custom  that  members  of  the  exchange  as 
such  are  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  pattern  of  trading  being  devel- 
oped by  persons  within  the  control  of  each 
other  who  are  wash  trading  shares,  if  that  is 
the  accurate  term,  through  the  market  and 
that  the  result  of  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Does  the  member 
mean  making  a  market? 


Mr.  Renwick:  Yes.  They  are  manipulating 
the  stock  for  the  purpose  of  either  making 
or  changing  the  flow  of  the  market  by  sales 
and  purchases  through  interrelated  and  con- 
trolled operations.  What  is  the  position  of 
the  commission  on  this  particular  aspect  of 
that  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  securities  com- 
mission takes  a  dim  view  of  situations  such 
as  the  mem]:)er  describes.  There  is  a  bylaw 
at  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  directed  to 
the    control    of    such    trading. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  also  a  section  in  the 
criminal  code.  So  needless  to  say  you  take 
a  dim  view. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  not  interested  in  pil- 
lorying any  particular  firm,  but  in  this  kind 
of  example,  where  we  have  the  Windfall 
report,  was  it  a  breach  of  some  bylaw  or 
regulation  which  requires  action,  in  the  way 
in  which  the  particular  brokerage  firms  that 
arc  referred  to  in  the  quotation  dealt  in  this 
matter,  and  if  so,  has  any  action  iDcen  taken 
either  to  prevent  this  recurring  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  mentioned  that  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  had  enacted  a  bylaw 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  That  bylaw  was 
enacted  after  the  situation  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  describes  in  the  Wind- 
fall report  had  been  analyzed,  and  such 
charges  as  were  of  a  criminal  nature  were 
laid  and  taken  to  the  courts.  I  understand 
they  are  now  before  the  courts.  But  it  was 
as  a  result  of  that  situation  that  the  bylaw 
to  which  I  make  reference  was  passed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  it  right  to  say  again, 
within  the  framework  of  this  discussion,  that 
at  that  particular  time,  it  was  not  a  breach 
of  any  bylaw,  or  ruling,  or  regulation,  or 
method  of  operation  of  members  of  the  ex- 
change, through  the  exchange  for  those  par- 
ticular brokerage  houses  to  have  dealt  in 
this  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  only  answer 
that  by  saying  that  some  of  the  transactions, 
or  some  of  the  conduct  to  which  you  refer, 
was  contrary  to  the  criminal  code  and  some 
of  it  was  not,  or  appeared  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
referred  this  afternoon  indirectly— he  referred 
to  it  directly  but  in  another  context— to  this 
question  of  primary  distribution  through  the 
exchange.  My  understanding  is  that,  of 
course,   the   provision   of  The   Securities   Act 
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is  simply  to  provide  a  stop-gap  measure, 
through  an  amendment  which  was  passed  by 
this  House,  for  the  fihng  of  a  statement  of 
material  facts,  where  there  is  going  to  be 
primary  distribution  through  the  exchange 
I  of  treasury  stock  of,  for  practical  purposes, 
I  mining  companies.  The  Minister  implied— 
and  perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  finding  this 
implication— that  that  was  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

Well,  the  Kimber  committee,  at  page  62 
specifically  states  that  it  has  concluded  that: 
The  existing  procedure  of  primary  distri- 
bution harms  the  exchange  and  indeed  the 
entire  securities  industry  in  Canada.  Public 
confidence  is  seriously  impaired  by  the 
effect  on  the  reputation  of  the  exchange, 
caused  by  these  procedures  of  distributing 
speculative  securities. 

It  goes  on,  sir,  with  many  other  comments, 
but  specifically  recommends  that  primary 
distribution  through  the  exchange  be  dis- 
continued, and  points  out  the  implications 
of  discontinuing  this  form  of  distribution.  It 
'  refers  to  the  need  for  a  traditional  period  to 
give  the  securities  industry  time  to  make  any 
necessary  adjustments,  and  to  give  the  On- 
tario securities  commission  time  to  formulate 
draft  regulations  to  control  and  strengthen 
the  procedures  and  practices  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market. 

It  goes  on  again  to  emphasize  the  need  to 
eliminate  primary  distribution  through  the 
exchange.  Now,  the  Windfall  report  at  page 
113,  specifically  contains  the  same  recom- 
mendation and  deals  with  some  aspects  of 
the  transitional  problem.  But  it  says  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that: 

Primary  distribution  of  securities  has  no 
place  on  an  exchange,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  provide  on  a  very  wide  basis  a  market 
for  an  investor  to  buy  from  another  investor 
securities  which  have  already  entered  into 
the  market. 

For  this  reason  alone,  it  is  recommended 
that  primary  distribution  of  the  shares  of 
speculative  mining  companies  be  removed 
from  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  understand 
the  points  that  the  hon.  member  raises.  Lest 
he  be  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  what 
I  meant  this  afternoon,  my  reference  to  prim- 
ary distribution  in  The  Securities  Act  does 
not  mean  that  that  is  the  be  all  and  end  all 
of  the  subject.  At  the  present  time,  a  state- 
ment of  material  facts  must  be  filed  with  re- 
spect to  primary  distribution,  with  both  the 
stock  exchange,  as  well  as  the  securities  com- 


mission. That  is  the  filing  as  far  as  the  com- 
mission is  concerned;  they  have  the  right  to 
reject  that,  in  which  case  the  primary  distri- 
bution cannot  go  forward.  I  would  assume 
that  the  stock  exchange  also  has  the  same 
privilege  to  reject  the  filing,  and  in  that  case, 
the  distribution  cannot  proceed. 

Now,  as  to  the  future  of  this  matter,  it 
stands  in  this  way.  We  think  that  the  legis- 
lation should  remain  as  it  is  to  give  another 
year,  a  sufficient  period  of  experience  to  re- 
assess the  matter,  at  which  time  this  matter 
will  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  I  take  it  that  at  the 
moment,  neither  the  commission  nor  the  Min- 
ister nor  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  is  accept- 
ing the  recommendation  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  referred  to  in  either  the  Kimber 
committee  report  or  in  the  Windfall  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  present  position, 
I  am  instructed,  is  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  I  simply  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  so-called  compromise  of 
the  statement  of  material  facts  as  introduced 
in  the  standing  committee  of  this  Legislature 
when  the  bill  was  going  through  this  House— 
for  the  purpose,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  period  of  time  during  which 
the  report  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kimber  committee  and  of  the  Windfall  com- 
mittee, could  in  fact  be  implemented— it  was 
never  intended  to  be  used  as  a  stop-gap 
method  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  final  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  over  a  short  period  of 
time,  namely  the  total  elimination  of  primary 
distribution  through  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change. 

I  make  only  one  other  comment  in  connec- 
tion with  that  point  and  it  is  that  we  still 
have  the  strange  anomaly  that,  when  you  list 
the  shares  of  a  mining  company,  sir,  you  list 
all  the  shares  issued  and  unissued  which 
leaves  the  treasury  shares  as  listed  shares  the 
moment  they  are  issued.  Yet  for  industrial 
companies,  you  list  the  shares  if,  as  and  when 
they  are  issued.  This  historic  anomaly  in  the 
difference  between  those  two  types  of  com- 
panies has  permitted  this  machinery  of  pri- 
mary distribution  through  the  exchange  to  be 
used.  I  simply  reaffirm  the  position  as  set  out 
in  the  Kimber  committee  and  in  the  Windfall 
report,  that  in  the  time  that  is  available,  the 
objectives  should  be  to  immediately  proceed 
to  deal  with  the  other  problems  which  will 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  primary 
distribution  through  the  exchange.  But  I  was 
somewhat  concerned  to  get  the  impression 
that  in  fact  this  was  not  now  going  to  be 
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solved  and  that  what  the  Minister  has  said, 
simply  confirms  my  fear  about  it. 

I  would  reiterate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  legalistic  reiteration,  that  primary  distribu- 
tion through  the  stock  exchange  has  no  place 
whatsoever  in  the  conception  of  a  market, 
and  the  objective  of  the  commission  should  be 
to  remove  it  permanently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  speak  clearly 
to  the  member  for  Riverdale.  It  is  not  the 
end  of  the  matter.  This  is  one  of  those 
matters  which  I  will  inform  myself  about. 
There  are  some  interesting  aspects  to  this. 
The  amendment  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  the  form  in  which  it  came  out  of  the 
legal  bills  committee  of  this  Legislature. 

I  shall  inform  myself  about  it  for  the  next 
session  and,  at  the  same  time,  watch  the 
experience  and  be  informed  about  that  in 
the  meantime.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  end 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
summarize  my  understanding  of  what  the 
position  then  is.  When  the  securities  bill 
came  through  the  House  last  year,  there  was 
no  reference  whatsoever  of  any  change  in 
the  bill  with  respect  to  primary  distribution 
through  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 

As  the  bill  went  through  committee  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  period  of  time  during 
which  the  objective  could  be  worked  out, 
this  statement  of  material  facts  was  a  sub- 
stitute stop-gap  method  of  providing  infor- 
mation to  those  persons  who  would  buy  the 
shares  distributed  through  the  exchange  until 
such  time  as  the  ramifications  of  the  problems 
of  removing  primary  distribution  from  the 
exchange  had  been  adequately  discussed  and 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
elaborated  in  these  two  reports. 

The  next  item  that  I  would  like  to  refer 
to,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  difficult  question  but 
one  which  I  think  has  to  be  dealt  with.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  steps  have  been 
taken  to  deal  with  it,  the  separation  of 
dealer-broker  functions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Dealer-broker— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Functions! 

In  other  words,  a  person  dealing  on  his 
own  account  should  not  also  be  dealing  as  a 
broker.  In  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
London  stock  exchange  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  two  functions  are  entirely  distinct- 
one  person  cannot  act  in  both  capacities. 
The  term  which  is  used  for  the  dealer  on 


the  London  market  is  a  jobber,  he  deals  on 
his  own  account  at  all  times  and  the  broker 
deals  solely  as  agent  and  has  the  legal 
responsibilities  that  flow  from  that  relation- 
ship. 

In  the  Windfall  report,  this  matter  is  dealt 
with  at  some  length,  particularly  at  pages 
108  and  109  of  the  report  in  which  it  states 
as  at  that  time  that: 

In  Ontario,  no  regulatory  body  similar 
to  the  SEC  has  been  given  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  exchange. 

That  is  now  somewhat  changed  today: 

Hence  the  reasons  for  which  the  United 
States  suggested  a  delay  in  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  dealer-broker  functions.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  here  in  Ontario,  segrega- 
tion would  be  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
the  brokerage  community  who  have  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  undesirable  con- 
sequences to  the  investing  public  which 
flow  from  the  existing  system. 

It  goes  on  to  recommend  very  strongly  that 
this  separation  of  function  should  take  place 
and  it  should  take  place  over  a  period  of 
time.  It  recognizes  again  the  problems  in- 
volved in  separating  the  two  functions  and 
specifically  provides  for  certain  rules. 

The  reasons  for  it  are  again  perfectly  clear, 
and  it  is  stated  on  page  11,  that: 

The  desirability  of  the  segregation  of 
the  function  of  broker  and  dealer  due  to 
the  possibilities  of  conflict  have  already 
been  suggested.  If  the  desirability  of  main- 
taining a  market  free  from  avoidable 
influence  is  accepted,  the  participation  in 
trading  on  the  exchange  by  a  member  of 
the  exchange,  or  a  member  of  the  broker- 
age community,  is  subject  to  objection  even 
in  the  case  of  a  member  who  would  forego 
his  commission  brokerage  business. 

The  ability  of  the  member  of  the  broker- 
age community  to  trade  without  bearing 
the  impact  of  the  whole  regular  commis- 
sion gives,  to  such  a  person,  an  advantage 
beyond  that  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary 
investor.  Such  a  person  engages  in  the 
identical  type  of  transaction  which  the 
public  investor  is  engaged,  yet  the  net 
price  payable  by,  and  the  net  returns  to, 
the  brokerage  trader  and  the  public 
investor  differ  by  reason  of  the  non-pay- 
ment or  payment  of  commission.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  enjoy  equal 
opportunity. 

It  then  goes  on  to  state  that: 

The  broker  as  such  has  an  information 
advantage  that  a  member  of  the  brokerage 
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community,  trading  for  his  own  account 
or  the  account  of  his  associates,  enjoys 
another  advantage  over  the  outside 
investor.  He  has  more  readily  available 
such  assistance  as  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  course  of  the  actual  transactions  which 
take  place  on  the  exchange.  This  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  the  floor  trader  but 
even  in  the  case  of  operations  initiated  off 
the  floor  of  the  exchange,  the  opportunities 
to  get  and  act  on  information  from  the 
floor  are  not  insignificant  and  are  enough 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  opportunity. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  reference  on 
page  101  of  the  Windfall  report  to  the 
custom  of  accommodation  trading  between 
floor  traders  where  they,  in  fact,  recognize 
the  anomaly  of  dealing  in  two  capacities,  and 
accommodate  one  another  by  dealing  on  each 
other's  behalf  on  the  floor  in  order  to  give  at 
least  a  semblance  of  not  breaching  the  obhga- 
tion  which  they  think  they  have  as  agents 
rather  than  as  principals. 

There  are  many  other  ramifications  of  it 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  that 
we  be  clear  as  to  the  position  of  the  commis- 
sion and  of  the  exchange  on  this  question  of 
accommodation  trading,  and  also  of  the  way 
in  which  the  two  functions,  the  function  of 
the  broker  and  the  function  of  the  dealer, 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  order  to  achieve  some 
segregation  of  function. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  information  is  now  outdated.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  the  present  rules  on  the 
exchange  have  a  prohibition  against  the 
matters  the  member  complains  about  and  that 
accommodation  trading  is  illegal. 

Mr.  Singer:  Accommodation  trading  may 
be  but  there  is  no  prohibition- 
Mr.  Renwick:  We  have  learned  this  eve- 
ning that  the  accommodation  trading  has  been 
outlawed,  but  are  there  any  restrictions  on 
an  individual  trading  in  his  capacity  as  broker 
on  one  occasion,  as  dealer  on  another?  My 
understanding  is  that,  on  the  New  York  ex- 
change for  example,  if  a  trader,  an  employee, 
or  a  partner  of  a  member  of  the  New  York 
stock  exchange  trades  on  his  own  account 
in  a  particular  security,  that  for  the  rest  of 
that  day  or  the  whole  of  that  day- 
Mr.  Singer:  A  24-hour  period! 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  24-hour  period— they  are 
prohibited  from  dealing  as  brokers.  And  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  position  now  is 
of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  in  that  field. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  into  a  highly 
specialized  area  that  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
an  expert  on.  But  there  is  a  special  category 
of  trader  provided  for  in  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  to  deal  with  this  matter.  Let  me 
now  go  over  to  the  question  of  the  capacity  in 
which  the  broker  is  acting. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  segrega- 
tion of  functions  has  not  been  accomplished 
in  the  United  States  but  that  the  dealer  must 
declare  his  position  in  dealing  on  the  con- 
firmation. So  it  is  in  the  Toronto  stock  ex- 
change, that  a  broker-dealer  must  declare  in 
which  capacity  he  is  acting  in  the  prospectus, 
in  confirmations  of  transactions  and  unlisted. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  is  the  rule  on  the  To- 
ronto stock  exchange  now  the  same  as  the 
rule  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange,  that  if— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is,  in  fact,  no  prohibition. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  there  any  such  rule? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  follow  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  does  not  follow 

it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  talking  to  the 
member  for  Riverdale  first. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  understanding  is  that  the 
rule  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange,  while 
they  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  as  yet  a 
total  segregation  of  functions,  the  fact  is  that 
anyone  trading  on  the  exchange  on  his  own 
account  is  precluded  for  a  24-hour  period, 
and  his  partners  and  employers  are  precluded 
from  trading  for  a  24-hour  period  as  brokers 
in  that  particular  security. 

Is  there  any  similar  rule  or  any  rule  being 
adopted  by  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  along 
the  lines  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  Windfall  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  only  say  this; 
there  is  no  similar  rule  in  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange,  as  I  understand  it,  as  the  New  York 
rule  about  the  24-hour  or  a  time  limit  in^  which 
you  must  continue  acting  in  a  certain  capa- 
city. I  might  say  that  these  are  details  of  the 
bylaws  of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  and 
I  hardly  think  that  I  can  be  expected  to 
detail  the  internal  operations  of  the  stock 
exchange  in  my  capacity  as  Minister  on  my 
estimates, 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
that  point  but  I  think  that  this  not  a  matter 
of  mere  internal  management.  I  think  it  is  a 
crucial  point  of  principle  which  requires  to 
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be  dealt  with  by  the  commission  with  the 
exchange  in  order  to  carry  out  some  degree 
of  segregation  and  clarification  of  this  rela- 
tionship of  broker  and  dealer  on  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  shall  ask  the  com- 
mission to  give  me  a  report  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  the  member  for  Downsview  had 
a  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  brought  the  same  matter  up  in 
my  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  very  important  matter  of  principle.  We 
were  talking  earlier  in  another  context  about 
conflict  of  interest.  There  is  obviously  a  con- 
flict of  interest  which,  in  certain  factual, 
itemized  cases,  has  worked  to  the  hardship 
of  the  trading  pubHc.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized in  such  markets  as  London  and  New 
York. 

The  simple  question  I  posed  early  this 
afternoon,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
poses  now,  is  this:  Is  the  Minister  prepared  to 
recognize  that  this  is  a  very  seriovis  matter 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  this  conflict?  We  are  back  again,  Mr, 
Chairman,  to  the  question  of  this  being  a  pri- 
vate club  which  runs  by  its  own  rules  and  to 
its  own  advantage.  Its  exclusiveness  of  mem- 
bership and  its  lack  of  ability  to  discipline 
itself  and  remove  these  conflicts  of  interest 
are  two  examples  of  what  has  brought  this 
exchange  into  such  bad  repute. 

Hopefully,  with  a  newly  constituted  com- 
mission; with  new  legislation;  and— again 
hopefully— with  sufficient  staff  to  make  things 
work  we  are  going  to  clear  up  many  of  these 
difficulties.  This  is  an  obvious  one,  and  I 
think  the  Minister  should  be  prepared  to  say 
much  more  than  just  that  he  is  going  to  have 
a  look  at  it.  It  is  there.  The  Minister  can 
recognize  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest 
that  we  had  in  the  Windfall  case  and  in  many 
others— much  too  many— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree.  So  that  I  understand 
the  situation,  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  think 
that  the  disclosure  of  the  position  in  which 
he  is  acting  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  Now  let  me  add 
just  one  other  situation,  the  securities  com- 
mission would  take  action  against  dealers  who 
traded  against  their  own  cUents. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  that  is  sufficient, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  has  not  been  a 
happy  one,  and  whatever  control  that  has 
existed  up  to  date  has  not  been  good  enough. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  the  Minister  is  doing  com- 
parative studies  on  the  regulations  of  other 
exchanges,  I  trust  he  will  also  take  a  look  at 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  London 
stock  exchange  where  a  number  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  are 
completely  negated,  of  course,  because  it  is 
not  any  private  club  as  he  described  it.  I 
understand  that  there  they  have  a  member- 
ship which  day  by  day  varies  between  1,200 
and  1,400  members. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number  because 
there  are  new  members  going  in  and  going 
out  all  the  time.  There  is  no  great  premium 
on  being  a  member  of  the  London  stock 
exchange,  as  long  as  you  have  the  qualifica- 
tion. The  main  thing  is  that  there  is  a  division 
down  the  middle,  the  difference  between 
night  and  day.  You  cannot  deal  as  a  principal 
and  as  an  agent- 
Mr.  Singer:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —on  the  exchange  for 
24  hours,  for  36  hours,  forever.  You  are  one 
or  the  other.  You  cannot,  at  any  time,  take  up 
a  dual  position.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is 
something  we  have  to  copy  here,  but  I  do 
indicate  to  the  Minister,  as  strongly  as  I  can, 
that  with  that  $5,000  research  money  that  he 
has  in  the  estimates- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  is  $200,000! 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Is  it  $200,000?  I  am 
sorry,  perhaps  he  could  take  a  look  at  the 
regulations  of  the  London  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  $5,000  is  only  for  con- 
ventions. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Right.  I  am  sorry, 
it  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few 
more  matters  that  I  want  to  deal  with,  very 
much  along  the  same  lines,  but  I  think  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  that  they  must 
be  raised. 

In  the  Windfall  report,  again,  related  to 
this  question  of  the  brokerage  community  as 
such  trading  and  those  who  are  within  special 
knowledge  in  the  exchange  trading,  there  are 
some  fundamental  remarks  made  by  the  com- 
missioner about  the  financial  effects  of  such 
trading.  You  find  these  statements,  which  I 
think  speak  for  themselves,  on  page  167, 
Evidently  the  only  groups  which  were 
profit-makers,  speaking  about  the  Windfall 
transaction,  were  persons  in  a  specially  ad- 
vantageous position,  that  is,  non-commission 
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paying  traders,  property  vendors  or  persons 
having  the  benefit  of  some  special  contact. 
The  group  which  were  on  balance  loosers 
were  composed  of  people  without  special 
advantage— the  general  public. 

On  the  following  page  it  had  this  to  say: 
The  table  also  detects  the  sources  and 
final  repositories  of  the  net  amount  of  re- 
distributed wealth  from  losing  groups  to 
gaining  groups  in  the  period  of  Windfall 
trading.  By  combining  the  commission- 
paying  and  non-commission  paying  sectors, 
the  brokerage  community  then  shows  a  net 
on  balance  gain  from  trading  of  $228,000. 
The  total  financial  benefit  to  the  brokerage 
community  before  expenses  and  bad  debts, 
and  using  their  one  dollar  terminal  share 
valuation  is  net  on  balance  proceeds  from 
trading,  $228,000;  estimated  commission 
$1,187  milhon;  total  benefit  $1,458  million. 
Of  the  $1,187  million  set  out  as  commis- 
sions, $206,000  was  paid  by  gaining  groups, 
while  $981,000  was  paid  by  losing  groups. 

Other  groups  have  profited  from  Wind- 
fall trading,  the  vendors,  controlled  com- 
panies, etc.,  on  balance  profits  that 
amount  to  approximately  $1,866  million. 
Meanwhile,  the  losing  groups,  consisting 
generally  of  public  traders,  have  had  their 
wealth  decreased  by  $2.7  million. 

Now,  undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  that  par- 
ticular analysis  and  the  general  trend  of  this 
report,  the  commissioner  then  had  to  say  the 
following  on  page  101: 

The  high  percentage  of  Windfall  com- 
pany shares  traded  by  members  of  the 
brokerage  community  raises  some  real 
doubt  as  to  whether,  if  that  pattern  be 
typical,  the  exchange  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  investing  public  or  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  profit  of  some 
of  the  persons  intimately  associated  with 
it. 

In  short,  the  question  is  whether  the 
members  of  the  brokerage  community 
responsible  for  that  trading  look  upon  the 
exchange  as  a  public  securities  market  or 
as  a  private  gaming  club  maintained  for 
their  own  benefit. 

If  there  was  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
the  character  of  the  public  securities  mar- 
ket, it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  governors  of  the  exchange  could 
devise  effective  rules  to  maintain  that 
character  and  to  impose  sanctions  for  the 
misuse  of  its  facilities.  If  it  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  governors  to  accomplish  this 


end,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  jusification 
for  leaving  in  their  hands  alone  the  right  to 
governor  conduct  of  the  exchange. 

The  government  of  the  exchange  must,  in 
that  event,  be  put  under  the  control  of 
some  outside  authority  which  will  see  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  proper  character. 
Even  if  the  exchange  merits  the  continuance 
of  its  self-governing  character  by  adopting 
satisfactory  rules  and  showing  a  disposition 
to  enforce  them  strictly  but  equitably,  it  is 
essential  that  some  supervision  be  provided 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  exchange 
performs  its  self-regulatory  function. 

The  supervisory  body  should  not  be  em- 
powered to  examine  the  operations  of  an 
exchange  member  directly,  but  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  confine  its  attention  to 
examining  the  effectiveness  of  the  ex- 
change's supervision  of  the  conduct  of 
business  by  its  members. 

The  direct  control  over  an  individual 
member  should  be  exercised  only  when, 
through  the  examination  of  the  general 
performance  of  the  exchange,  there  appears 
to  be  good  cause  to  suspect  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  member. 

I  simply  refer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask 
the  Minister  to  comment  whether  or  not  in 
fact  the  exchange  has  grasped  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  is  demanded  by  the  pubhc 
interest  in  the  government  of  the  exchange. 
Whether  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
views  in  the  same  serious  way,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exchange  up  to  the  time  of  this 
report,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  as  the 
Royal  commissioner  did,  in  view  of  the  way 
in  which  the  pubhc  lost  and  those  within  the 
framework  of  the  exchange,  in  the  brokerage 
community  or  in  special  positions  of  ad- 
vantage, gained. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  this— I  am  satisfied  that  the  oflRcials 
and  the  members  of  the  securities  commis- 
sion are  completely  aware  of  what  is  in  the 
report  you  have  just  quoted  from,  and  they 
are  also  aware  of  the  need  for  the  protection 
of  not  just  the  public  interest  but  the  public 
itself. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  nature  of  the  discussions  which 
I  have  had  with  the  governors  of  the  stock 
exchange,  and  I  am  hopeful,  as  I  indicated 
earlier  today,  that  when  the  next  session 
comes  around  there  will  be  a  solid  concrete 
development  of  the  matters  which  you  are 
discussing  here  tonight. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
further  remarks  on  this  particular  vote.  The 
next  question  that  I  would  like  to  come  to— 
and  I  realize  that  they  are  all  overlapping 
and,   to  some  extent,   interrelated— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  quite  a  bit 
of  overlapping. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
tliat  there  is  the  need  for  orderly  marketing 
through  the  exchange.  Therefore,  there  is 
an  area  within  which,  as  I  understand  it,  an 
area  of  what  can  be  called  manipulative 
practices,  are,  in  fact,  the  legitimate  part 
of  the  function  of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
change in  providing  an  orderly  and  stable 
market. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  straight 
manipulation  of  the  market,  and  I  notice  in 
the  Kimber  report  on  page  64,  that  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  highly-specialized 
and  complex  problems  of  market  manipulation 
in  all  its  phases  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  study  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Ontario 
securities   commission. 

The  committee  recommends  that  this  study 
be  undertaken  without  delay  so  that  its 
r{\sults  can  be  embodied  in  appropriate  imple- 
menting legislation,  prior  to  the  date  when 
primary  distribution  through  the  facilities  of 
the  exchange  is  effectively  discontinued.  I 
am  sure  it  relates  to  a  much  wider  area  than 
simply  the  primary  distribution  of  mining 
securities. 

The  study  should  be  made  under  special 
grant  of  funds  and  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  closest  possible  collaboration  with  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  and  other  interested 
organizations,  such  as  the  investment  deal- 
ers   association    and    the    broker    dealers 
association.  Special  staff  and  legal  counsel 
should  temporarily  be  attached  to  the  com- 
mission to  facilitate  the  study. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  legitimate  area  for 
maintaining  a  market  for  the  purpose  of  the 
orderly   marketing  of   securities    through   the 
exclAange.     Certainly,    in    the    United    States, 
in  tlieir  wisdom  the  securities  and  exchange 
commission  have  ]:>een  left,  entirely  as  a  matter 
of  regulation  by  the  exchange,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the   power   to   promulgate   whenever,    in    its 
judgment,    it    is    necessary    or    expedient    to 
do  in  the  public  interest,  or  for  the  protection 
of  investors,  such  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning   the    stabilization    of    new    issues    of 
securities    as    circumstances    may    require    or 
even  to  prohibit  such  stabilization  entirely. 

I  simply  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or 
not  the  commission  is  either  undertaking  this 


study  or  what  their  thoughts  are  about  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  a  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  understand  the  study 
has  already  been  accomplished  by  the 
federal-provincial  team  which  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  to  the  criminal  j 

code  to  deal  with  the  matter.  I  also  under- 
stand there  is  a  bylaw  in  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange,  taken  from  the  words  of  pro- 
hibition, or  in  the  same  language  as  that 
contained  in  The  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  tl^e  United  States,  dealing  with  anti- 
manipulations  and  that  bylaw  stands  in  the  ] 
books  of  the  exchange  today. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  take  it  then  from  what 
the  Minister  has  said  that,  in  fact,  the  Ontario 
securities   commission   is   not   going  to   carry  i 

out  the  kind  of  relatively  deep  and  intense  ■ 

study  which  is  mirrored  in  the  Kimber  com-  i 

mittee  report  and  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,    they    now    consider    that    it    is    not  j 

necessary  because  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  \ 

has    adapted    a    formula,    without    study    or  ] 

consideration,  which  is  used  in  the   United 
States.    Is  that  not  correct?  i 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  did  not  say  any 

such  thing  as  that  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.    I 
am  instructed  also  by  the  chairman  of  the  i 

commission  that  such  a  study  is  possible  and  j 

that    he    will     give    me     a    report    on    its 
feasibility  in  the  next  few  days.  ^ 

I 
Mr.  Renwick:   I  have  a  few  more   things,  [ 

Mr.  Chairman.    In  the  course  of  the  Windfall  ; 

work    on    that   report,    they    used   electronic  \ 

data    processing   for   the  purpose   of   getting 
together  a  study  of  what,  in  fact,  took  place  ] 

through  the  exchange  in  the  Windfall  study.  \ 

It  has  this  to  say,  that: 

Historically,  the  collection  of  transaction  j 
information  regarding  heavily  traded  | 
securities  has  been  a  laborious  and  time-  - 
consuming  job  for  securities  investigators.  ] 
In  the  absence  of  any  precedent  for  a  ? 
study  of  this  nature,  this  commission  de- 
cided to  invest  the  necessary  effort  and  I 
money  to  develop  permanent  electronic  j 
data  processing  programmes  which  would  l 
be  adaptable  to  other  trading  data  ■ 
collections  should  the  need  for  them  arise.  l 
In  any  future  enquiry  into  stock  market  ;< 
activity  by  use  of  the  package  of  elec-  ':-. 
tronic  data  processing  programmes  created  ' 
by  this  commission,  a  study  of  similar  '^ 
depth  and  comprehensiveness  can  be  imme- 
diately initiated. 
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Well,  I  would  ask  first  of  all  whether  or  not 
the  commission  itself,  the  Ontario  securities 
commission,  is  now  up  to  date  on  the  particu- 
lar programming  techniques  which  were  de- 
veloped in  that  commission,  and  whether  in 
addition  to  the  surveyance  by  individual 
members  of  the  exchange,  the  commission  it- 
self is,  in  fact,  going  to  carry  out  from  time 
to  time  studies  in  depth  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  particular  activities  on  the  exchange 
as  a  method  of  confirming  and  checking  what 
in  fact  is  taking  place  through  the  exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  commission  is 
ftilly  aware  and  cognizant  and  knowledgeable 
about  the  programming  aspects  of  the  com- 
puter-type investigations  to  which  the  hon. 
member  makes  reference,  and  the  policy  is  to 
iise  those  facilities  at  the  exchange  whenever 
they  are  required. 

I  could  visualize  them  being  used  in  the 
future  as  a  spot  check  and  as  a  check  with 
respect  to  one  or  more  transactions  or  its 
stocks,  although  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  use  of  this  type  of 
programme  at  the  New  York  stock  exchange 
is  confined  to  matters  arising  from  a  specific 
complaint. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  99 
of  the  Windfall  report  there  is  a  reference  to 
some  400  companies  which  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  had  placed  on  an  exempted  list  and, 
therefore,  these  companies,  although  still  listed 
on  the  exchange,  were,  in  fact,  exempted  from 
any  requirement  to  file  statements.  The  com- 
missioner points  out  that  this  appears  to  him 
to  be  an  unwarranted  statutory  delegation 
of  the  commission's  duties  to  the  exchange, 
and  the  commission  should  have  the  right 
and  responsibility  to  oversee  the  performance 
of  the  delegated  duties.  I  think  what  I  was 
attempting  to  say  was  that  these  companies 
were  in  some  way  removed  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  from  the  protective 
requirements  of  filing  statements  under  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange.  Therefore  to  that 
extent  the  public  was  not  entitled  to  that  kind 
of  protection.  My  question  is  simply— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Regardless  of  what 
position  or  right  the  stock  exchange  may  have 
and  what  their  policy  may  be,  the  securities 
commission  requires  the  filing  of  half-yearly 
annual  statements  and  a  variety  of  other 
information. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
statement  correct,  that  a  company  whose 
shares  are  listed  is  actually  beyond  any  con- 
trol by  the  securities  commission? 

i   Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  it  is  not  correct. 


Mr.  Renwick:  What  is  the  control  which 
is  now  exercised  by  the  commission  over  such 
companies,  bearing  in  mind  that  I  am  not 
speaking  about  primary  distribution  of  securi- 
ties, but  of  the  securities  which  are  listed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  refer  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  parts  10,  11  and  12  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  702  carried? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
intend  to  read  parts  10,  11  and  12  of  the  Act. 
I  was  asking  the  Minister,  either  now  or  at 
some  point  at  his  convenience,  if  he  will  let 
me  know  whether  or  not  there  are  now  any 
companies  exempted  by  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  understood  your 
question  to  be:  Was  The  Securities  Act  effec- 
tive in  its  nature  with  respect  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  and  the  Minister  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  I  say  it  is  effec- 
tive and  I  said  parts  10,  11  and  12  of  the  Act- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  the  Minister,  to  save 
me  the  trouble  of  reading  the  Act,  would 
tell  me  in  due  course,  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  400  companies  referred  to  on  page  99 
are  still  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  exemp- 
tion which  the  Royal  commissioner  refers  to 
in  the  Windfall  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  exception 
for  any  of  them  under  The  Securities  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  further  on  in 
the  Windfall  report  there  is  a  reference  to 
public  governors  and  the  Minister  made 
reference  to  that  this  afternoon.  I  wonder 
whether  he  could  be  somewhat  more  specific 
now  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  exchange 
to  have  public  governors  of  the  exchange. 
When  can  we  expect  that  this  might  take 
place  and  how  many,  or  what  number  are 
likely  to  be  appointed  and  what  will  the 
method  of  appointment  of  such  public  gov- 
ernors   be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  First,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  state  that  I  believe  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  have  representatives  of  the  public 
as  governors  of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange? 
I  also  believe  that  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  governors  and  their  policy  agrees 
with  my  view  on  that  point.  I  also  believe 
that  this  will  be  implemented  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  cannot  give  any  indication  as 
to  the  method  of  selection,  or  the  numbers 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  quite 
a  lengthy  reference  on  page  115  of  the 
Windfall  report  to  the  need  for  distinct  up- 
grading in  the  training  of  persons  employed 
in  the  brokerage  community.  I  wonder  if 
the  Minister  could  tell  us  to  what  extent  the 
securities  commission  is  engaged  in  providing 
the  machinery  or  the  surveillance  or  the 
direction  to  lead  to  this  upgrading  of  persons 
who  are  employed  throughout  the  brokerage 
community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  my  under- 
standing from  tlie  question  that  was  posed 
the  other  'day  that  the  hon.  member  was 
familiar  with  this  subject.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, if  I  have  to  go  into  it,  that  all  new 
employees  of  brokerage  firms  must  qualify 
and  take  a  course  and  certain  examinations 
to  qualify  for  employment  in  the  capacity 
as  salesmen  for  brokerage  houses.  There  is 
very  active  participation  in  this  matter  by  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  64 
of  the  Kimber  report  there  is  a  recommenda- 
tion about  the  need  for  improved  record- 
keeping by  underwriters.  The  committee 
recommends  that  underwriters  be  required 
to  keep  adequate  records,  in  form  and  con- 
tent approved  by  the  commission,  of  all 
transactions  arising  in  primary  distribution  of 
securities  in  which  they  participate.  This 
obligation,  of  course,  should  extend  to  sub- 
underwriters  and  members  of  selling  groups. 
The  commission  should  have  authority  to 
inspect  such  records  from  time  to  time,  make 
and  retain  copies  thereof  in  order  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of 
The  Securities  Act   as   to  be   amended. 

My  question  simply  is  whether  or  not  the 
commission  has  established  any  rules  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  records  and  the  form  and 
content  of  those  records. 

Hon.  Mr.  RowTitree:  Effective  May  1  this 
year,  underwriters  must  be  registered  and  the 
registration  requires  that  they  keep  adequate 
bookkeeping  records. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Minister  would  make  some 
comment  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  secur- 
ities commission  to  the  over-the-counter 
market,  as  distinct  from  the  market  on  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange.  The  over-the- 
counter  market,  of  course,  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important.  In  one  broad  sense 
all  bonds,  of  course,  or  debt  obligations,  are 
traded  over  the  counter,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  shares   of  companies   which   are   un- 


listed, and  it  may  well  be  that  there  is 
developing  in  the  Toronto  market  the  custom 
of  trading  in  even  listed  securities,  but 
trading  them  over  the  counter,  rather  than 
through  the  exchange. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Minister  could 
give  me  some  indication  of  what  the  com- 
mission's view  about  this  problem  is,  whether 
it  needs  further  special  study  by  the  com- 
mission to  make  certain  that,  in  providing 
for  adequate  functioning  of  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange,  we  are  not  in  the  process 
of  overlooking  the  need  for  a  totally  new 
look  at  the  over-the-counter  markets  which 
are  certainly  of  very  substantial  importance 
in  the  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  the  hon,  member 
must  know,  there  are  two  bodies  concerned 
with  the  area  of  operation  he  speaks  about 
—the  investment  dealers  association  and  the 
broker  dealers  association.  The  commission 
is  actively  and  directly  concerned  with 
the  activities  of  both  bodies  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time  and  efiForts  of  the  staff 
are  devoted  to  liaison,  inspection,  surveillance 
and  other  matters  in  the  pubhc  interest. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  there  any  indication  that 
the  commission  feels,  or  is  it  in  a  position— 
I  know  that  it  has  a  great  burden  of  work- 
but  is  there  any  indication  that  the  com- 
mission considers  there  should  be  a  specific 
study  either  by  the  commission,  or  under  its 
direction,  of  the  functioning  of  the  over-the- 
counter  markets  and  indeed,  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  syndicate  method  of  distri- 
bution of  securities  by  the  members  of  the 
investment  dealers  association?  Are  these 
fields  which  have  tended  to  be  overlooked 
or  do  they  deserve  a  full  and  public  study, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  public 
as  to  how  these  markets  function  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  certain  that  practices  have 
not  crept  into  these  procedures  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  These  matters  have 
not  been  overlooked,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
securities  commission.  There  is  constant  sur- 
veillance going  on,  and  surveillance  in  par- 
ticular of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
operation  of  the  members  of  both  of  these 
bodies.  I,  as  the  Minister,  have  had  no 
recommendation  from  the  securities  commis- 
sion that  any  further  study  at  this  moment 
is  indicated.  I  have  had  no  communication 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  dealt 
briefly    with    this    question    of    the    role    of 
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trustees  under  trust  indentures  related  to 
Prudential  Finance;  and  I  do  not  want  to 
refer  to  Prudential  Finance,  I  want  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  general  problem  in  the  financial 
community,  and  because  of  the  connection  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission with  the  trust  company  he  was 
formerly  associated  with,  and  because  of  the 
trust  companies'  association. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  impressions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  question 
of  the  position  of  trustees  under  trust  inden- 
tures altogether  apart  from  the  other  aspects  of 
financing  operations,  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  trust  companies  that  are  members  of  the 
trust  companies'  association;  whether  there 
has  been  any  endeavour  to  formulate  diflFerent 
procedures  and  different  provisions  for  trust 
indentures  which  would  be  more  modern  and 
up  to  date;  whether,  for  example,  it  is  still 
intended,  as  most- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  wondering  if  this 
would  not  properly  come  under  the  next 
vote,  where  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
would  be  responsible  for— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  registrar  of  loan 
and  trust  companies.  The  chairman  of  the 
securities  commission  is  a  full-time  ofiBcer  of 
the  commission.  The  question  posed  relates  to 
the  viewpoint  of  trust  companies,  which  have 
a  liaison  with  the  Minister  and  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned,  the  registrar  of 
loan  and  trust  companies  does  not  come  under 
this  vote. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  delighted  with  the  Min- 
ister's reply.  I  thought,  because  the  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  securities  commission  had  been 
so  long  associated  with  a  trust  company,  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  commission  to 
express  a  view  as  to  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mission is  satisfied,  or  anyone  else  is  satisfied 
with  the  role  of  trustees  under  trust  inden- 
tures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Are  you  talking  about 
the  role  of  trust  companies  as  trustees? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  object.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
unfair  question  to  put  to  the  chairman  of  the 
securities  commission  this  evening  and  under 
these  estimates. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  no 
intention  of  being  unfair.  The  Minister  is 
quite  aware  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  sounded  like  it. 


Mr.  Renwick:  If  the  Minister  believes  that 
the  superintendent,  or  the  registrar  of  loan 
and  trust  corporations  has  something  useful 
which  he  can  add  to  this  vexed  problem,  I 
will  be  glad  to  leave  it  over  until  the  next 
vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  will  be  glad  to 
speak  to  it  myself  on  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  at 
some  point  this  afternoon  to  the  meeting 
which  took  place  last  Thursday  between  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  and  the  securities 
commission  on  the  question  of  commission 
rates.  I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  direct  my 
remarks  on  this  question  specifically  to  the 
fact  that  within  24  hours  the  commission 
approved  of  the  commission  rate  increases  of 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange,  on  the  basis  as 
I  understand  it,  of  the  facts  as  presented  to 
the  commission. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  reports— and  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  at  the  meeting 
—that  in  all  likelihood  no  adequate  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  to  the  commission  about 
the  profit  position  on  a  uniform  accounting 
basis  of  the  brokerage  part  of  the  business  of 
the  members  of  the  exchange,  and  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  singularly 
important  factor  in  the  commission's  decision 
whether  or  not  the  rates  should  be  approved. 

Now,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in 
this  instance  posing  this  as  criticism  of  what 
the  commission  did.  I  think  on  the  two  points 
which  were  of  significant  importance,  the 
work  was  done  and  done  very  well  and  had 
to  be  done.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  must  be  extremly  diffi- 
cult for  the  securities  commission  on  one 
afternoon,  to  meet  with  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange,  to  hear  the  arguments  put  forward 
—and  I  gather  from  the  press  reports  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  argument  was  directed 
to  the  question  of  section  139  of  the  Act,  as 
to  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  the  matter  and 
other  related  matters  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  commission,  and  that  some  portion 
of  the  meeting  was  undoubtedly  dealing  with 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  case  of  the 
exchange  for  the  increase  in  the  commission 
rates. 

I  marveled  at  the  prospect  that  a  decision 
could  in  fact  be  made,  that  the  increased 
rates  were  reasonable,  and  therefore  justified, 
having  regard  to  the  increased  cost  of  doing 
business,  or  having  regard  to  the  level  of 
profits  of  the  brokerage  business.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not,  in  the  absence 
of   the   specific   reasons   of  the   commission, 
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which  have  not  as  yet  been  given  for  the 
approval  of  those  rate  increases,  whether  in 
the  future  there  are  substantial  matters  which 
the  exchange  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with,  on 
a  uniform  basis,  in  its  accounting  procedures, 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  next  time  to 
justify  in  a  more  adequate  way,  the  request 
for  increases  which  they  dealt  with  last 
Thursday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  can  only  treat  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  as  observations.  There  are  people  in 
the  audience,  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  vice-chairman  and  other  oflBcials, 
who  will  no  doubt  take  note  of  what  has 
been  said. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  commission 
operates  as  an  indepedent  body.  I  have 
never  discussed  with  any  of  the  commission- 
ers the  way  they  hold  the  hearings,  the  evi- 
dence they  adduce,  the  kind  of  evidence  they 
require  or  matters  of  that  kind,  and  I  must 
say  quite  frankly,  that  until  any  matter  arises 
which  would  give  me  cause  for  it,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  direct  the  commission  in  the 
way  it  handles  its  business,  it  being  an  inde- 
pendent body  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
business  before  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  refrain  from  this  any  longer.  The  Minister 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  He  cannot  have  an 
independent  commission  that  reports  through 
him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  not  have  a  play 
on  words. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  is  playing  on 
words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  do  not  differ  on 
this.    I  just  do  not  agree— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  plays  on  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —with  the  statements 
you  make  in  the  press- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  is 
now  losing  the  great  sang-froid  he  has  ex- 
hibited all  afternoon.  Just  lethim  be  patient. 
The  simple  point  is  he  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownrtee:  What  is  sang-froid? 

Mr.  Singer:  Either  there  is  an  independent 
commission  or  there  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be 
an  independent  commission  unless  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Minister.    And  it  is  not  inde- 


pendent of  the  Minister;  it  does  not  report  to 
the  Legislature  as  such,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
not  independent,  and  no  amount  of  his  saying 
it  is  independent,  is  going  to  make  it  that 
way.    The  statutes  do  not  read  that  way. 

In  addition  to  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
established  earlier  this  afternoon,  before  the 
commission  can  undertake  any  investigation, 
they  have  to  have  the  authority  of  the  Min- 
ister so  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  authority- 
Mr.    Singer:    That   is    in   the    statute,    Mri 

Chairman.     I    wish    the    Minister    would    sit 

down— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  you  are  inaccurate. 
There  is  no  authority  required  from  the  Min- 
ister about— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wish  the  Minister  would  sit 
down  until  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause he  is  now  being  most  impolite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  was  speaking  to  that  earlier 
this  afternoon.  I  just  do  not  like  impolite 
people,  Mr.  Chairman.  So  I  wish  the  Minister 
would  just  subside. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  he  wants  this  to  be  an 
independent  commission,  he  has  the  power, 
as  a  responsible  Minister,  to  convince  his 
colleagues  that  it  should  be  independent  and 
to  act  on  the  recommendations  that  are  in 
several  reports  and  more  than  a  dozen  diflFer- 
ent  editorials.  If  you  want  to  hear  them  all 
tonight,  I  have  got  them  here  and  I  will  read 
them  to  you.  But  no  amount  of  saying  that 
it  is  independent  is  going  to  change  the  factual 
situation.  The  Minister  does  not  fool  anybody 
by  saying  it.  And  by  keeping  the  legislation 
in  its  present  condition,  the  commission  can- 
not and  will  not  be  independent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not let  that  statement  go  unanswered  and  I 
do  not  intend  to.  Whether  it  is  a  play  on 
words  about  the  word  "independent"  or  not» 
I  do  not  think  it  really  matters.  What  really 
does  matter  is  whether  or  not  the  Minister  pr 
the  government  interferes  with  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  commission's  business.  The 
fact  is,  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  government 
and  the  Minister  do  not  interfere— 

Mr.  Singei*:  Biif  yibu  have  the  right  to.  ' 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  a  moment.    Now 
you  have  made  your  point.    Because  I  might 
tell  you  that  I   doubt  if  there  will  be  any 
fi        amendment  to  the  Act  this  session— 

I  Mr.  Singer:  I  am  quite  sure  there  will  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntiee:  To  meet  your  sug- 
gestion. I  refer  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  hon. 
members  to  section  21,  contained  in  part 
three— the  commission  has  the  right  to  go 
ahead  and  make  investigations  without  the 
Minister's  permission.  They  can  go  ahead  on 
their  own  account. 

There  was  no  request  to  me,  as  the  Min- 
ister, last  week  with  respect— nor  was  there  any 
communication  from  me  to  the  commission 
to  hold  an  investigation.  This  was  an  act 
which  was  initiated  by  and  was  the  entire 
self-act— if  I  could  put  it  tliat  way— of  the 
commission  itself.  Nor  have  I  discussed  the 
outcome  of  the  hearings  last  week  with  any 
member  of  the  commission,  nor  what  went 
on. 

So  whether  we  call  it  independent  or  not, 
the  crux  of  the  matter  has  to  do  with  the 
way  the  commission  operates.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  is  absolutely  at  arm's 
length. 

Mr.    Renwick:    Mr.   Chairman,   I   am   sorry 
we  got  diverted  by  that  particular  red  her- 
ring topic. 
I  What    I    want    the    Minister    to    give    me 

some  indication  about— without  him  inter- 
fering, either  in  the  functioning  of  the  com- 
mission, or  attempting  to  direct  its  activi- 
ties—is whether  or  not  the  commission  is 
satisfied  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  presentation 
which  was  made  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
last  week,  it  received  the  kind  of  information 
which  allowed  it  to  make  a  decision  on 
Friday  afternoon,  which  will  be  the  pattern 
in  the  future  should  such  questions  again  rise 
about  rate  increases. 

I  raise  the  question  because  it  is  perfectly 
clear  in  the  United  States  that,  over  some  30 
years,  the  securities  and  exchange  commission 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  come  effectively 
to  grips  with  this  particular  problem.  That 
is,  the  legitimate  level  and  structure  of 
schedules  for  payment  of  commission  on  the 
exchange  and  the  legitimate  interest  that  the 
life  blood  of  the  exchange  requires,  consis- 
tent with  the  public  interest,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  investing  public,  who  have  to 
pay  the  commission   rates. 

There  is  very  ample  documentation  and 
bibliography  about  this  kind  of  a  problem, 
which  would  indicate  that  there  has  to  be, 


for  example,  uniform  accounting  procedures 
amongst  the  brokerage  houses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  understand  what 
the  member  is  after  and,  at  his  request,  I 
will  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  commission  and 
I   will  table   the   answer. 

Vote  702  agreed  to. 

On  vote  703: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
some  remarks  having  to  do  with  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  of  insurance.  The  Min- 
ister, having  been  the  Minister  of  Transport 
for  some  years  before  his  present  respon- 
sibility— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  May 
I  interrupt  just  a  moment,  I  think,  in  view  of 
the  fact  we  will  not  complete  these  estimates 
this  evening,  this  might  be  a  convenient  place 
to  end  this  discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion   agreed   to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
continue  with  these  estimates  tomorrow  after- 
noon. I  want  to  go  next  into  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  University  Affairs,  but 
I  understand  we  cannot  proceed  with  them 
tomorrow  night.  So,  tomorrow  evening,  if 
these  estimates  are  completed  late  in  the 
afternoon,  we  will  then  go  to  the  order  paper. 

There  are  five  second  readings  and  rather 
a  host  of  bills  in  committee  of  the  whole 
which  I  would  like  to  deal  with.  Then  we 
have  consideration  of  two  select  committee 
reports,  which  can  be  dealt  with.  I  rather 
doubt  that  we  will  get  to  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  until 
Thursday. 

I  just  want  to  say  there  will  be  a  night 
session  tomorrow  night. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.00  o'clock  p.m. 
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The   Hovise   met   at   2:30   o'clock,   p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and,  today, 
we  welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the 
following  schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Orford 
township  pubHc  school,  Highgate;  in  the 
west  gallery,  Wallace  public  school,  Gowans- 
town. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour. 

I  wonder  if  he  could  tell  us  what  progress 
was  made  at  meetings  held  today  and  yester- 
day with  representatives  of  the  allied  con- 
struction council,  who  are  striking  against 
Ontario   Hydro? 

Hon.  D.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  at  the  meetings 
today  and  yesterday,  the  issues  in  dispute 
between  the  parties  have  been  reviewed. 
Negotiations  are  continuing  and  will  continue 
tomorrow  under  the  auspices  of  the  depart- 
ment when  there  will  be  further  meetings  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour. 

What  action,  if  any,  does  the  Minister  in- 
tend to  take  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
coroner's  jury  investigating  the  death  of 
Eugene  Portelance,  when  a  Toronto  trucking 
firm  was  negligent  because  it  permitted  its 
garage  floors  and  equipment  to  be  cleaned 
with  gasoline? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  question  from  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce, 
I  am  advised  that  the  industrial  safety  branch 
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of    The    Department    of    Labour    intends    to 
prosecute  the  firm  in  question. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  who  is  not  present,  so  he  can 
take  it  as  notice. 

The  question  is  as  follows:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  glue  sniffing  was  apparently  a  factor 
in  the  death  of  a  14-year-old  boy  recently 
in  his  home  in  Toronto,  will  the  Minister 
consider  pressing  manufacturers  to  remove 
the  toxic  content  from  glues  of  this  kind, 
or,  in  the  alternative,  force  them  to  add  an 
element  that  is  so  repellent  at  close  quarters 
diat  it  would  make  glue  sniffing  intolerable? 

And  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs  (Mr.  Spooner), 
who  is  not  present;  he  can  take  the  question 
as  notice.  What  action,  if  any,  does  the  Min- 
ister intend  to  take  on  the  suggestion  of 
Etobicoke's  mayor,  Edward  Horton,  that 
roomers  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  should  be 
forced  to  pay  a  minimum  $100  poll  tax? 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Would  the  Attorney  General  advise  the 
House  whether  a  grant  under  the  provisions 
of  The  Emergency  Measures  Organization 
Act  will  be  extended  to  the  town  of  Renfrew 
for  the  purchase  of  a  fire  pump? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  something  less  than  40 
iinmicipalities  have  applied,  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  for  assistance  in  the  purchase 
of  fire  pumpers  under  the  emergency  meas- 
ures organization  programme.  The  fire  pumper 
portion  was  a  shared  programme  with  the 
federal  government  and  the  province's  share 
was,  I  believe,  15  per  cent,  the  municipality 
also  sharing,  along  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Last  year  it  was  indicated  to  us  by  the 
federal  government  that  they  would  not  be 
continuing  this  portion  of  emergency  measures 
organization  programme.  We  did,  however, 
include  in  our  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
of    1967-1968,    a    sum   for   the    province-the 
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aiuoiint,  I  retail,  was  $40,500— in  anticipation 
that  we  niii^ht  peisiuule  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  this  programme.  We  Innc 
had  correspondence  and  conversations  mging 
tliat.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  likel\'  that 
the  federal  go\ernnuMit  will  contimu>  the  pro- 
gramme. 

I  can  only  sa\',  therefon*,  that  with  respect, 
not  onI\'  to  the  town  ot  Henfrew,  hut  the 
other  numicipalities,  that  I  would  1kiv(>  to 
consult  m\'  c-oll(\igues  in  the  goxcrnment  to 
see  what  polic\  might  be  pursued  with  respect 
to  any  grant  that  might  be  made  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary  cpies- 
tion  of  the  Minister?  He  therefore  lias  uot 
iHscounted  tlie  possibility  that  the  province 
itself  may  continue  its  own  grant  to  these 
municipalities,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  the 
purchase  of  this  eciuipmenl? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wisharl:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  efforts 
ha\e  been  directed  to  tr\ing  to  persvuide  the 
federal  authorities  to  go  along  as  they  have 
done  during  the  i^ast  several  years.  I  have 
not  \et  consulted  anyone  in  government— 
m\-  colleagues  or  the  government— as  to  what 
polic>-  might  be  i~)tusued. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Chcy  South):  I  have  a 
(|uestion  for  the  Minister  of  Econoiuics  and 
De\'eIopment. 

Does  the  Minister  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  E.  W.  Attridge,  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  deposit  insurance  corporation,  in 
a  recent  speech,  that  it  is  a  bad  tiling  when 
gox'enimcMits  use  public  credit  or  the  tax- 
])a>ers'  money  to  encourage  artificial  growth 
in  an   industry? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
to  take  that  fiuestion  as  notice.  I  was  not  in 
my  office  this  morning.  I  will  get  the  infor- 
mation for  the  hon.  memlier. 

Mr.  Ni.xon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  (piestion 
for  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Since  the  executive  of  the  Ontario  second- 
ary school  teachers  federation  has  decided  to 
register  the  resignations  of  about  1,200  To- 
ronto high  school  teachers  today,  is  the  Min- 
ister prepared  to  use  his  good  offices  in  an 
attempt  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  this  dis- 
pute? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Can  the  Minister  tell  me  further 
what   steps   he  could   take   along  these  lines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  make  that  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  have  two  cpiestions 
that  were  asked  >esterda\';  I  was  not  here.  I 
ha\'e  the  answers.  I  would  like  to  put  them 
on  the  record. 

The  first  Cjuestion  was  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent).  His  ciues- 
tion  was: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  eight  loans 
were  proces.sed  by  the  ODC  last  year,  will  the 
Minister  advise  how  many  employees  are  in 
his  department,  and  does  he  think  the  depart- 
ment justifies  its  existence? 

The  primary  ol:)jectives  of  the  Ontario  de- 
xelopinent  corporation  are  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  soundly  based 
small  industries  in  Ontario  by  whatever  means 
are  possible.  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  that  the  Ontario 
development  corporation  is  not  primarily  a 
bank  or  a  lending  institution.  It  is  an  arm  of 
economic  development  and  was  set  up  to  use 
all  means  at  its  disposal  to  assist  in  the  prov- 
ince's economic  growth.  It  provides  long 
term  capital  loans  to  companies  which  can 
contribute  to  our  economic  growth  when  other 
lenders  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  in  competition  with  the  regular  lenders 
nor  with  the  industrial  development  bank, 
but  supplements  their  efforts  in  the  lending 
field. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  42  members 
on  staff  and  this  small  number  is  required  to 
service  all  parts  of  Ontario. 

In  1966  the  staff  of  this  corporation,  in 
addition  to  processing  eight  loans  in  six 
months  and  setting  up  the  legal  and  adminis- 
trative structure  necessary  to  run  a  Crown 
corporation,  also: 

1.  Obtained  $3  million  from  the  regular 
lenders  for  small  companies  in  Ontario  over 
and  above  its  own  direct  loans.  Since  1963 
the  corporation  has  obtained  $19  million  from 
the  regular  lenders  without  any  participation 
by  the  province  of  Ontario. 

2.  Provided  advisory  services  to  2,600 
companies  not  only  in  Toronto,  but  in  31 
other  locations  in  the  province.  In  fact,  spe- 
cial advi.sory  sessions  were  held  in  Kirkland 
Lake,  Kapuskasing,  Cochrane,  Ansonville, 
Aylmer,  Strathroy,  St.  Thomas,  North  Bay, 
New  Liskeard,  Timmins,  Smiths  Falls,  Ren- 
frew,   Momit    Forest,    Arthur,    Kenora,    Fort 
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William,  Port  Arthur,  Sioux  Narrows,  Fort 
Frances,  Atikokan,  Orillia,  Harriston,  Peter- 
borough, Simcoe,  Delhi,  Tillsonburg,  Wood- 
stock, London,  Parkhill,  Glencoe  and  Button. 

3.  Special  workshops  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  tourist  operator  were  also  held  at 
Ottawa,  North  Bay,  Orillia,  Peterborough  and 
Port  Arthur,  and  in  total  some  309  tourist 
operators  benefited  from  these  workshops. 

4.  Four  manufacturing  workshops  were 
held  during  the  year  in  London,  Chatham, 
Welland  and  Peterborough,  and  were  well 
received. 

5.  The  corporation's  booklet  entitled 
"Does  Your  Business  Need  a  Check-up?" 
which  outlines  in  some  detail  the  major  man- 
agement weaknesses  encountered  by  the  cor- 
poration was  so  successful  that  another 
printing  of  10,000,  making  a  total  of  20,000, 
has  been  necessary.  The  booklet  has  been  in 
demand  all  across  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  even  in  Europe.  It  won  an  award  of 
excellence  from  the  Canadian  public  relations 
society,  and  another  superior  award  from  the 
American  industrial  development  council. 

6.  The  corporation's  two  publications  in 
aid  of  the  tourist  industry  have  been  equally 
well  recei\'ed  and  have  been  widely  praised 
by  tourist  organizations.  The  first  printing  of 
5,000  copies  of  the  "SimpUfied  Tourist  Ac- 
counting Book"  has  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand  and  further  copies  are  now 
required.  The  recent  booklet  "Motel  Build- 
ing for  the  Future"  was  also  well  received  by 
the  industry  and  won  an  award  of  excellence 
from  the  Canadian  public  relations  society. 
Corporation  officials  and  those  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Information  collaborated 
in  providing  these  and  other  stepped-up  ser- 
vices for  the  tourist  industry. 

7.  To  summarize  the  concrete  results  of 
all  these  activities,  it  is  estimated  that  since 
1963  the  corporation  has  been  instrumental 
in  maintaining  or  creating  8,000  job  oppor- 
tunities in  Ontario;  increasing  exports  by  $21 
million;  reducing  imports  by  $6  million;  and 
for  raising  the  efficiency  and  job  potential  of 
at  least  200  existing  small  businesses  in  On- 
tario to  the  benefit  of  this  province. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  member  for  Grey 
North  that  these  advisory  and  other  services 
have  been  so  highly  regarded  that  they  have 
formed  the  basis  for  similar  services  in  other 
provinces  in  Canada— for  example— Manitoba 
and  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  continually  in  re- 
ceipt of  letters  from  small  businessmen  all 
across   the  province  acknowledging  the   con- 


tribution that  the  advisory  and  other  services 
of  the  Ontario  development  corporation  have 
made  to  the  development  and  growth  of  their 
business.  Judging  by  the  contribution  it  is 
making  to  the  economic  development  of  On- 
tario, the  Ontario  development  corporation 
has  been  highly  successful  and  in  my  behef 
is  fully  justifying  its  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  there 
was  a  question  yesterday  from  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  I  have  the  answer  for 
that  today. 

1.  Background  study  on  the  Kennedy 
round  and  its  possible  implications  for  On- 
tario industry  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  However,  until  the  precise  nature  of 
the  tariff  cuts  as  they  relate  to  specific 
products  is  made  public  at  the  end  of  June, 
detailed  study  of  how  the  cuts  will  affect 
individual  Ontario  industries  is  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible   to   figure   out. 

2.  The  Ontario  government  will  certainly 
keep  a  close  watch  on  industries  subjected 
to  tariff  cuts  to  ascertain  whether  disloca- 
tions do  in  fact  result  from  the  Kennedy 
round.  It  will  be  fully  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  the  federal  government  in  considering 
means  of  alleviating  undue  hardships  in 
individual  cases,  similar  to  the  approach  we 
took  in  regard  to  the  auto  pact. 

In  addition.  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  will  study  the 
tariff  cuts  closely  as  they  relate  to  other 
countries  in  order  that  Canadian  producers 
may  be  fully  acquainted  with  new  oppor- 
tunities for  exports  in  the  wake  of  the 
Kennedy  round.  This  was  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  adding  to  our  international  task 
force.  Tlie  trade  and  industry  eflForts  of  this 
pro\'ince  must  not  only  help  our  manufac- 
turers to  meet  increased  competition  from 
lower  cost  imports  but  take  every  advantage 
offered  through  reduced  tariff  barriers  in 
foreign  markets  to  secure  a  greater  share  of 
export  business. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  addition,  the  Minister  may 
liave  missed  a  part  of  that  question  which 
asked  how  he  was  cooperating  with  the 
federal  government  in  this  particular  aspect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes,  I  can  use  an 
example- the  very  exhaustive  survey  and 
detailed  study  we  made  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  the  last  two  years.  And  then 
the  group  that  I  talked  about  a  minute  ago 
—in  the  auto  pact  we  worked  with  Mr. 
Drury's  department  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion  required,   the  data   we   required   on  the 
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parts  manufacturers  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. At  the  present  time,  our  department 
is  looking  at  the  shoe  industry  in  this  prov- 
ince which  has  been  badly  affected  by  the 
import   of   low-cost    shoes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  have  questions  on  behalf 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
villc  (Mr.  Newman),  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Gomme). 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  how 
much  has  been  expended  to  date  on  the 
construction  of  Highway  144  between 
Sudburv-  and  Timmins? 

Is  it  the  government's  intention  to  con- 
struct a  highway  link  between  Highway  17 
west  and  Highway  144,  and  if  so,  when 
will   construction   be   started? 

How  does  the  government  intend  to 
resohe  the  problem  of  fog  on  Highway  17 
west  in  Waters  township  which  reportedly 
has  been  caused  in  part  by  the  draining  of 
warm  water  from  an  industrial  plant  and 
the  presence  of  an  open  cooling  tank  at  an 
iron  ore  recovery  plant  on  the  route  of  the 
highway? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply.  Mr.  L.  M. 
lieillv  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT   OF 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 
On   vote  70.3: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  in  his 
experience  as  the  Minister  of  Transport  must 
surely  be  aware  of  how  important  it  is  that 
the  citizens  of  this  province  have  ready 
access  to  motor  vehicles,  and  that  no  one 
any  longer  contends  them  to  be  luxuries  in 
any   sense. 

This,  of  course,  brings  into  greater  and 
sharper  focus  the  importance  of  automobile 
insurance  and  the  government's  policy  in 
directing  the  expansion  of  this  particular 
aspect   of   the  business   community. 

I  know  that  the  Minister  has  already  made 
a  comment  in  reply  to  criticism  from  this 
side  concerning  the  use  of  the  assigned  risk 
system.  I  read  with  interest  his  comments 
in  the  newspaper  this  morning,  that  said 
that    he    agreed    that    there    had    been    some 


misuse  of  this,  and  that  perhaps  there  should 
be  some  tighter  controls— I  paraphrase  his 
remarks,  of  course— so  that  bona  fide  citizens 
who  should  be  able  to  buy  their  insurance 
without  this  additional  expense  will  not  be 
put   on   the   assigned    risk   system. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  further  his 
comments  that  I  believe  he  made  outside 
the  House  in  this  regard,  because  many  of 
us  as  individual  members  have  received 
complaints  from  our  constituents  of  this 
aspect  of  automobile  insurance  and  some 
others,  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to  briefly. 

The  second  thing  is  that  besides  the  un- 
warranted use  of  the  assigned  risk  premium 
there  is  the  fact  that  certain  companies  feel 
that  they  have  the  right  to  cancel  policies 
without   giving   justifiable   reasons. 

There  have  been  several  occasions  in  my 
own  experience  where  this  has  taken  place 
and,  of  course,  when  we  approached  the 
insurance  companies  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituents—in a  sense  acting  as  their  ombuds- 
men—we were  usually  courteously  received. 
But  they  eventually  get  down  to  the  govern- 
ment regulation  which  simply  permits  these 
companies  to  cancel  without  written  reason 
and  there  are  cases  where  they  refuse  to  give 
these  reasons. 

This  surely  is  an  unfair  approach  if  a 
company  is  going  to  cancel  a  long-term  policy 
holder  or  a  short-term  policy  holder.  There 
should  be  some  way  by  which  the  citizen 
can  be  assured  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  justifiable  reason  for  such 
a  cancellation. 

Also  complaints  have  come  to  us  associated 
with  increases  in  insurance  premiums.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  go  back  until  1961  before 
we  come  to  a  year  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
when  the  premiums  for  automobile  insurance 
have  not  gone  up.  Sometimes  the  increases 
hd\e  been  twice  in  a  year. 

The  Minister  knows  that  there  is  the  legis- 
lation on  the  books  that  would  permit  govern- 
ment control  of  these  rates  and,  in  other 
words,  I  believe,  even  now,  the  Minister  and 
his  advisors  must  be  apprised  of  these 
changes  before  they  come  into  effect,  whether 
or  not  their  approval  is  required. 

During  one  of  the  latest  rounds  of  increases 
which  took  place  just  a  few  days  after  the 
Minister's  appointment  to  his  new  capacity,  I 
vmderstand  that  he  had  indicated  that  the 
insurance  companies  had  not  provided  the 
Minister  with  the  appropriate  information 
associated  with  this  recent  raise. 

But  it  became  apparent  on  further  investi- 
gation that  it  had  i)ecn  approved  by  his  de- 
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partment  so  I  would  ask  him,  specifically,  what 
the  machinery  is  for  communication  between 
the  insurance  industry  as  a  whole  and  the 
director  of  insurance  over  which  he  has 
a  jurisdiction  that  will  permit  the  government, 
acting  on  the  behalf,  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Ontario,  to  exercise  some 
manner  of  control  over  high,  and  rapidly 
increasing,  insurance  rates.  Perhaps  the  Min- 
ister might  comment  on  those  points,  before 
I  continue. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Are  your  other  com- 
ments on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  to  have  a  look  at  what 
they  are  before  I  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  cooperate  with 
you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Good,  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  refer- 
ence was  made  yesterday  to  the  question  of 
the  assigned  risk  plan  and  I  simply  repeat 
what  I  said  yesterday.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  have  to  repeat  it  because  it  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  would  say  that  the  news 
reports  indicated  that  the  Minister,  outside 
the  House,  had  indicated  agreement  with  the 
Opposition  and  undertook  to  take  some 
action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  indicated  that  in  the 
House,  too. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  want  to  use  that 
phrase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  there  is  room 
for  improvement  with  respect  to  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  assigned  risk  plan.  I  have  so  indi- 
cated my  views  to  the  industry  and  I  hope 
that  in  a  matter  of  time,  and  I  think  I 
described  this  yesterday— I  do  not  mean 
months,  I  also  would  not  want  to  say  a  day 
or  so,  I  mean  within  several  weeks— I  hope 
that  there  will  be  some  changes  in  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  assigned  risk  plan  which  will  make 
that  arrangement  look,  I  do  not  mean  more 
palatable,  but  more  acceptable. 

I  might  even  use  the  word  palatable  in  just 
another  sense  but  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
plaints of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
are  justified.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
circumstances  surrounding  each  case  so  that 
we  get  all  of  the  facts  and  ascertain  just  what 
is  going  on. 


First,  let  me  say  that  in  Ontario,  the  Act 
provides  for  a  superintendent  of  insurance.  In 
other  Canadian  jurisdictions,  and  in  the 
American  States,  there  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
superintendent  of  insurance.  It  is  in  much  the 
same  area  or  vein  as  the  registrar,  say  of 
motor  vehicles— it  is  a  designation,  an  office, 
an  authority  which  is  recognized,  and  those  in 
the  business  know  what  he  is  and  that  he 
deals  with  the  industry  and  the  public. 

When  this  department  was  set  up,  we  did 
not  propose  to  change  that  situation  and  the 
result  is  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, who  is  here  today,  deals  with  the  indus- 
try, performs  numerous  functioiis  described  in 
the  legislation,  has  various  responsibilities 
and  there  is  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
those. 

But  I  would  think  that  since  this  is  now  in 
the  new  department  and  as  the  department 
has  been  set  up  to  give  special  attention  to 
these  various  areas,  that  there  would  be  more 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  than 
heretofore.  I  think  it  would  also  be  under- 
standable if  I  said  that  the  door  of  the  Min- 
ister's office  must  be  open  to  anyone  who 
seeks  admission. 

There  are  many  matters  which,  indeed, 
might  even  go  to  the  Deputy  Minister.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  would  actually  be  directed  or 
routed  to  the  proper  source  so  that  the  public 
in  any  event  can  be  served. 

I  hear  often  of  situations  which  come  to 
my  attention  and  I  endeavour  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  in  the  sense  of  an  ombudsman, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  I  think  this  is  part 
of  my  function. 

Let  me  just  talk  to  the  House,  and  tell  you 
a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  research  into 
the  area  of  cancellations.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  think  cancellation  without  reason 
is  unfair  as  a  general  principle— that  is  my 
view.  I  also  believe  that  the  hon.  member  is 
right  in  that  some  companies  are  more  prone, 
or  it  is  their  policy,  to  take  this  step  without 
notice  to  the  insured,  and  I  think  it  is  grossly 
unfair  for  a  very  technical,  but  a  very  real 
and  practical  reason. 

The  fact  is  that  under  our  insurance 
arrangements,  when  one  applies  for  a  policy 
there  is  a  questionnaire,  and  this  question- 
naire says,  "Has  your  policy  ever  been  can- 
celled?" The  man,  in  his  ignorance,  may  or 
may  not  think  it  has  been  cancelled,  or  thinks 
it  has  been  surrendered  on  a  cooperative  or  a 
consent  basis.  He  might  even  say,  "No,"  and 
be  quite  innocent  about  it. 
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That  becomes  the  next  fall  and  the  next 
charge  against  the  man  and,  in  his  inno- 
cence, he  may  have  then  committed  what 
amounts  to  perjury  or  made  a  false  statement. 
To  me  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

It  is  not  in  all  areas  of  insurance  that  ap- 
plications of  past  history  are  required.  For 
instance,  in  marine,  it  is  up  to  the  underwriter 
to  make  his  own  investigations,  but  I  do  not 
advance  that  as  any  direct  comparison  with 
automobile  insurance  because  I  think  that  the 
relative  volume  of  policy,  say  in  the  marine 
cargo  field  as  against  automobiles  where  we 
have  2.25  million  vehicles  alone  in  our  prov- 
ince, and  with  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  drivers 
involved. 

I  can  understand  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
application  where  the  facts  are  a  declaration 
of  condition  of  merit.  I  think  I  could  today, 
almost  mention  two  or  three  companies  whose 
policy  it  is  to  cancel,  regardless  of  the  posi- 
tion that  it  puts  the  insured  in. 

I  will  go  back  and  adopt  the  point  made  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  This  is  a  pretty 
serious  matter,  because  in  today's  society  the 
right  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  may  mean  a 
matter  of  earning  a  living,  supporting  a 
family  or  the  inability  to  do  so.  It  is  against 
that  background  that  I  agree  with  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  these  cancellations.  We  must  not  come 
to  conclusions,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
facts.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  doing  this  at 
the  moment,  but  to  give  you  some  indication 
of  how  far  we  have  gone  let  me  just  outline 
some  of  the  categories  that  are  involved  in 
this  situation. 

First,  there  is  the  category  where  there  is 
a  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  insured  after 
an  accident  has  occurred.  Under  a  policy— I 
think  we  all  understand  it— the  company  has 
become  subrogated— either  directly  liable  or 
subrogated— to  the  rights  of  their  insured  and 
the  only  way  that  can  be  effective  is  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  insured.  Sometimes  this 
exists,  sometimes  it  does  not.  I  am  not  giving 
any  weight  to  any  of  these  categories  but  I 
am  simply  listing  them  as  to  the  type  of  situa- 
tion that  can  and  does  exist. 

Second,  there  is  the  category  where  there 
is  a  growing  young  person  in  a  family  and  he 
comes  of  age  but  the  policy  is  never  amended 
to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  the  failure 
of  the  insured  to  provide  grade  reports  as  to 
the  physical  condition  of  older  model  cars. 
Now,  it  is  made  known  to  the  insured  that 
cover  will  be  provided  if  he  will  show  proof 


from  a  reputable  mechanic  that  his  car  is 
in  good  mechanical  and  physical  condition. 
There  were  37  mid-term  cancellations  last 
year  in  this  third  category,  for  the  period 
ending  July  31,  1966,  because  the  insured 
failed  to  provide  the  report  which  showed  the 
car  in  poor  condition. 

On  the  report  situation,  there  were  36 
policies  cancelled  in  that  period  because 
drinking  habits  of  the  insured  became  known 
to  the  insurer  after  the  policy  had  been 
issued  and  in  force  for  more  than  60  days. 
Sometimes  these  drinking  habits  would  only 
come  to  light  after  a  third  attempt  had 
occurred.  The  insurer,  of  course,  would  be 
liable  for  any  damages  caused  but  insurers 
take  the  position  that  they  should  not  expose 
their  shareholders,  and  indeed  other  policy 
holders,  to  further  risk  from  such  an  insured 
person. 

The  next  largest  group  cancelled  in  mid- 
term are  those  who  move  away  from  Ontario. 
Insurance  companies  licensed  to  do  business 
in  Ontario  in  many  instances  are  not  licensed 
to  do  business  in  many  of  the  United  States 
or  possibly  even  in  other  provinces  of  Can- 
ada. When  this  circumstance  arises  the  in- 
surer cancels  because  it  cannot  provide 
adequate  service. 

Then,  indeed,  there  is  another  category 
where  policies  are  cancelled  at  the  request 
of  the  insured  in  the  period  I  mentioned,  re- 
porting period  ending  July  31,  1966— there 
were  20  of  those.  But  I  do  not  think  that  last 
category  bears  on  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  today.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  simply 
state  that  here  are  some  examples  of  cate- 
gories where  this  situation  exists.  I  neither  say 
that  the  particular  action  taken  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  I  do  tell  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  this  matter  is  in  current 
negotiation  and  discussion  with  the  under- 
writers. The  point  he  raises  and  that  we  de- 
tailed a  little  earlier  about,  arbitrary 
cancellations,  is  on  this.  I  have  made  my 
views  known  to  the  underwriters  and  I 
would  presume  that  at  our  next  meeting, 
which  I  hope  will  be  within  the  next  ten 
days,  that  their  position  and  explanation  will 
be  made  known  on  the  very  point  that  you 
raise  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  discuss  it 
further,  having  in  mind  the  problems  which 
you  raise. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  Min- 
ister tell  me,  do  the  regulations  permit  can- 
cellation without  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  So  that  one  of  the  points  under 
discussion  would  be  really  that  you  either 
desist  from  this  or  the  regulations  could  be 
changed  so  that  it  would  require  this  notice. 
I  can  tell  the  Minister  that  I  have  had  some 
personal  experience  as  all  members  might 
have  had  contacting  the  insurance  company 
directly.  Perhaps  this  was  an  improper  ap- 
proach, I  should  have  contacted  the  depart- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  it  would  be 
better  that  way. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  it  was  done  through  the 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  because  it  gives 
us  some  knowledge  of  the  incidence  of  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Getting  back  to  the  general 
matter  of  rates.  Does  the  Minister  look  for- 
ward in  the  future  to  dealing  with  the  in- 
surance companies  on  this  across-the-table 
basis  concerning  rate  changes  in  general,  in 
the  same  solemn  way  that  he  proposes  to 
deal  with  them  on  the  matter  of  cancellation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  my  position 
with  respect  to  this  matter  is  known  to  the 
company  and  I  anticipate  a  fairly  close 
liaison  with  this  industry. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  felt,  very  definitely,  in  deal- 
ing with  insurance  agents  who  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  me,  for  example,  my  own  views  on 
these  matters,  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  concerned,  particularly  the  public, 
if  there  was  some  sort  of  a  forum,  perhaps 
conducted  by  the  Minister— he  could  do  it  in 
private  on  occasion,  but  it  should  also  be 
done  in  public— so  that  those  people  who  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  the  increased  rates  will 
know  the  reasoning  behind  it  and  not  simply 
have  the  impression  that  it  is  associated  with 
extra  profit  or  for  some  reason  that  is  not 
readily  understood. 

It  really  has  become  a  very  important 
aspect  of  everyone's  personal  budget  in  order 
to  meet  these  large  and  growing  respon- 
sibilities. There  has  also  been  some  consider- 
able complaint  that  the  justification  for  the 
tremendous  increase  in  rates  for  those  un- 
married males  under  25,  between  16  and  25, 
is  not  readily  justifiable. 

The  statistics,  perhaps,  would  show  that 
this  age  group  is  prone  to  more  accidents  than 
any  other  but  it  is  a  very  broad  category  and 
it  surely  has  come  to  the  point  where  further 
investigation  could  narrow  it  down  to  a 
band    where    these    people    who    are    self- 


employed  and,  let  us  say,  just  under  25, 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  carry  the  extra 
burdens  that  these  premiums  impose. 

Does  the  Minister,  through  this  depart- 
ment, carry  out  research  along  these  lines, 
statistical  research,  or  does  he  leave  this  to 
the   insurance   companies  exclusively? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  commencing 
to  investigate  by  way  of  securing  informa- 
tion—in the  sense  we  were  talking  about 
yesterday— a  form  of  research.  Let  me  give 
you  the  results  of  some  of  this  information. 

There  are  frequently  two  sides  to  a  coin, 
and  I  think  in  this  situation  maybe  that  is  a 
likely  statement.  But  there  are  some  other 
reasons  for  cancellation  which  should  be 
recorded.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  un- 
satisfactory investigation  report.  Sometimes 
that  includes  deliberate  misrepresentation  or 
non-disclosure  of  material  facts. 

There  is  a  situation  with  respect  to  the 
frequency  of  claims  and  that  leads  into  that 
area,  sometimes,  where  people  are  described 
as  being  "accident  prone".  That  is  a  very  real 
thing  in  business  and  in  life.  There  is  a 
question  of  cancellation  arising  from  con- 
victions from  violations  of  the  criminal  code. 
There  are  cancellations  arising  from  the 
frequency  of  convictions  outside  the  criminal 
code  but,  for  instance,  continued  breaches  of 
shall  we  say.  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

And  frequently,  if  I  might  just  stop  there, 
there  is  another  category  which  is  sundry 
for  other  reasons.  But  in  some  of  the  cases 
that  I  have  looked  into,  and  have  investigated 
in  my  own  office,  the  person  whose  policy  has 
been  cancelled  has  certainly  a  record  of 
offences  on  his  driving  record  that  leaves  a 
very  great  deal  to  be  desired.  It  is  in  this 
area  now  where  some  discretion  has  to  be 
exercised.  I  suppose  in  this  field  though,  no 
matter  what  improvements  can  be  made,  we 
will  always  have  some  kind  of  a  grey  area. 
I  could  simply  sum  up  my  views  on  the  thing 
that  I  recognize— and  I  think  there  is  some 
merit  in  the  proposition  to  which  you  make 
reference— and  that  is  some  form  of  an  appeal 
against  cancellation,  and  this  is  being  pur- 
sued. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  thought,  perhaps,  the  Minister 
was  also  going  to  give  us  the  results  of 
some  of  his  statistical  research  having  to  do 
with  the  age  group  16  to  25.  I  asked  him  if 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  have  any  of 
that. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Does  he  undertake  some  of 
these  researches  or  does  he  leave  it  to  the 
individual  companies  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  rates  must  be  extra- 
ordinarily high  in  certain  age  groups  or  in 
certain  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  At  the  moment,  we 
have  had  to  look  at  the  thing  on  an  actuarial 
basis  against  the  figures  that  are  supplied.  I 
have  had  no  reason  ever  to  doubt  the  accur- 
acy of  the  figures  supplied. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  the  statistics  indicate  that 
some  companies  are  more  prone  to  cancel 
for  the  reasons  that  he  has  enumerated  than 
are  others?    Has  he  done  some  research  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  this  would  be 
a  time  for  me  to  say  this  about  that.  I  am 
aware  of  the  companies,  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, and  I  am  waiting  to  use  that  informa- 
tion at  an  appropriate  time  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Mr.  Nixon:  More  appropriate  than  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  so, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  is  his 
opinion  about  a  situation  such  as  this  where 
a  driver  has  been  accident-free,  we  will  say 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  then  has  a 
small  accident  for  which  he  is  at  fault.  Per- 
haps, I  will  use  the  claim  here  of  $100  or 
$200.  Does  he  feel  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany is  justified  in  increasing  the  rate  for  the 
next  three  years  so  that  that  $100  claim  is 
rci^aid  in  full  to  the  insurance  company  beside 
his  normal  premium? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  want  to 
qualify  my  answer  but  I  would  have  to  say 
firstly,  and  I  think  you  would  appreciate  this, 
we  would  have  to  look  at  the  circumstances 
of  it  but  against  the  spirit  of  the  observation 
and  the  spirit  of  our  debate  here,  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  policy. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  entirely  wrong  as  I  do  not 
know  all  the  facts  but  I  certainly  think  that 
the  operation  of  that  practice  in  the  industry 
we  are  assured  bears  some  looking  into,  and 
could  stand  some  improvement.  The  point 
you  make,  I  agree  with. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
sound  reason  for  this  at  all.  Certainly,  if  a 
person  has  a  fire  that  does  not  necessarily 
means  that  the  fire  insurance  is  going  to  go 
higher.   And  to  me  it  is  just  not  sound  that  an 


insurance  company  should,  without  any 
chance  of  the  insured  arguing  against  the 
case,  increase  the  premium  because  there  was 
a  small  accident. 

After  all,  in  the  instance  that  I  am  speak- 
ing about,  a  very  reputable  insurance  com- 
pany, this  man  had  been  driving  for  a  dozen 
years  and  had  never  had  an  accident  at  all, 
and  then  he  had  to  make  up  this  loss  in 
which,  in  this  instance,  was  I  believe,  $75, 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  right  and  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
does  look  into  cases  such  as  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  truth  is  he  might 
have  been  better  to  have  paid  the  $75  him- 
self and  never  bothered  with  the  claim. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Then  he 
runs  afoul  of  the  statutory  conditions. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  very  true  but  on  the 
other  side  that  is  not  why  we  buy  insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  my  leader 
was  talking  about  these  categories,  the  Minis- 
ter replied  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  actu- 
arial information  was  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  meant  the  sta- 
tistics. I  think  I  said  the  statistical  informa- 
tion which  had  been  supplied  to  me. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  never  felt  that  I  had 
been  misled. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  agree  with  that  but 
the  concern  I  have  in  this  regard  is  the  arbi- 
trary fixing  of  these  categories,  because  the 
Minister  well  knows  that  figures  can  be  used 
to  prove  almost  anything.  In  the  absence  of 
a  study  by  the  government  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  categories  are  reasonable,  there  is 
a  grave  doubt  in  part— and  there  has  not  been 
any  independent  research  into  this,  this  is 
why  I  was  asking  yesterday  about  a  govern- 
ment actuary  to  be  able  to  do  this,  merely— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Remember  what  I 
said? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  remember. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  said  we  were  well 

on  the  way  to  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  remember.  Well  there  has 
been  some  progress,  but  for  eight  years  I 
have  been  talking  about  this,  and  this  is  the 
first,  even  faint  glimmer  of  light  that  I  have 
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seen  in  this  regard.  Let  me  continue  to 
expand  this  point. 

Merely  because  the  insurance  companies 
as  a  group  say  it  makes  sense  to  put  all 
single  males  from  16  to  25  into  one  category, 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  this  is  a  logical 
way  to  do  it.  Throughout  the  whole  cate- 
gorization of  rates,  so  many  of  them  do  not 
seem  to  make  sense  to  me.  Where  there  is 
an  arbitrary  change,  it  is  made  apparently 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  because  an  actuary 
or  the  insurance  industry's  actuary  has 
decided  this  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
satisfy  the  public  that  these  categories  and 
grades  are  not  determined  on  the  basis  that 
they  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  insurance 
company.    That  is  point  number  one. 

The  second  point  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  referred  to  it  in  my  opening  remarks, 
so  let  us  get  back  to  it  again.  The  Minister 
says  his  attitude  is  well  known  about  control 
of  rates.  He  has  refused,  he  says  it  is  his 
policy  to  refuse,  and  I  suppose  it  is  govern- 
ment policy  to  refuse,  to  proclaim  those 
sections  that  have  been  in  The  Insurance 
Act  for  35  or  40  years  and  which  give  the 
government  power  to  control  the  rates  once 
those   sections   are   proclaimed. 

I  just  do  not  understand  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  When  did  I  say  that? 
I  never  said  that  in  this  debate  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  my  impression,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  no! 

Mr  Singer:  All  right,  let  me  ask  you  a 
specific  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  states  as  fact  certain  conclusions 
which  are  his  own  alone,  or  his  wishful 
thinking.    I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Minister 
is  so  touchy  about  this,  and  he  was  com- 
plaining yesterday— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  it  is  just  accuracy. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  were  complaining  yester- 
day about  lack  of  courtesy.  Now,  if  the 
Minister  would  be  courteous  enough  to  let  me 
finish  making  my  point  without  his  inter- 
jections, he  will  hear  me  out.  I  am  certain 
that  if  I  were  given  five  minutes  I  could  find 
his  categorical  statement  to  this  effect  in 
Hansard. 

If  the  Minister  has  any  different  views  on 
it,  let  me  ask  him  specifically,   and  then  I 


will  go  on.  Do  you  intend  to  proclaim  those 
sections  in  The  Insurance  Act  which  would 
give  the  government  power  to  control  in- 
surance rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  not  come  to 
any  conclusion  in  this  matter  whatever.  It 
must  be  apparent  from  the  debates  on  this 
subject  yesterday,  and  today  as  well,  that 
there  is  active  consideration  and  current 
negotiations  going  on  with  respect  not  only 
to  the  rate  making,  the  rates  in  effect,  but 
the  actual  handling  and  dealings  with  policy 
holders  with  respect  to  the  automobile 
dealers.  And  until  we  see— I  think  this— we 
do  not  need  any  more  studies,  or  committees 
on  this  subject,  we  have  had  enough  of  those, 
but  I  think  it  my  function  and  my  responsi- 
bility to  inform  myself,  which  I  am  currently 
doing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
that  these  sections— and  the  Minister  wants  a 
specific  reference  to  them  and  the  number  of 
years.  It  sticks  in  my  mind  that  it  is  well 
over  30,  that  these  two  sections  have  stood 
as  part  of  The  Insurance  Act— unproclaimed. 
If  the  Minister  is  not  prepared  now  to  say 
anything  more  than  that  it  is  under  study 
by  him,  I  suppose  it  is  just  another  sloughing 
off  of  the  whole  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the 
Minister  would  just  let  me  finish.  He  is 
very  diflBcult— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  just  another 
of  the  misleading  statements  that  you  make 
every  day- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  most 
difficult.  This  Minister  just  does  not  want 
to  be  courteous.  He  was  so  consistent  on 
courtesy  yesterday  afternoon,  but  he  has 
forgotten  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  have  got  so  many 
grave   doubts. 

Mr.  Singer:  Today  is  a  different  day. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
continue. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  convince  both 
the  industry  and  the  public  that  the  Minister 
is  at  all  serious,  unless  and  until  those  sections 
are  proclaimed  and  the  government  can  do 
more  than  say,  "If  you  are  not  nice,  we  are 
going  to  do  something,"  because  that  is  all 
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you  are  doing.  You  hav6  got  the  power 
there,  if  you  want  to  proclaim  those  two 
sections,  which  have  stood  in  the  statute 
books  unproclaimed  for  over  35  years.  You 
have  never  chosen  to  use  that  power  and  as 
it  stands,  you  cannot  control  insurance  rates, 
you  have  no  power  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Minister 
if  he  is  at  all  concerned  about  the  method 
by  which  the  actuarial  calculations  adapt 
themselves  to  fixing  of  the  rates.  Is  he  con- 
cerned, for  instance  about  the  fact  that  no 
credit  at  all  is  given  for  the  earned  income 
of  those  insurance  companies?  All  he  deals 
with  is  an  actuarial  profit  in  relation  to 
underwriting.  And  that  is  all.  No  credit  is 
given  at  all  to  the  interest  earned  by  pre- 
paid premiums,  which  runs  into  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Is  the  Minister  concerned  with 
that  at  all? 

Certainly  his  colleague,  the  former  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  now  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  (Mr.  Allan),  when  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  on  automobile 
insurance  was  most  concerned  about  this 
and  delivered  himself  of  some  very  stem 
lectures  to  the  insurance  industry  in  that 
regard.  Is  this  Minister  concerned  about 
it  and  how  long  is  it  going  to  be  studied? 
We  have  tried,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried 
so  many  years  on  so  many  occasions  to  get 
some  positive  answer  and  we  do  not  get  it, 
because  it  shuflBes  from  department  to  depart- 
ment. When  finally  we  got  the  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  to  seize  the  problem 
to  some  extent,  what  did  he  do?  He  started 
some  more  studies.  He  had  an  interdepart- 
mental study  to  advise  him  on  the  select  com- 
mittee. He  had  another  outside  study. 
Studies  upon  studies  upon  studies,  and  now 
the  buck  is  passed  and  apparently  it  is 
caught  by  this  Minister,  who  says,  "There 
have  been  enough  outside  studies,  I  am  go- 
ing to  study  it  now".  Do  we  ever  get  any 
finality  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  meaning  of  what  you 
said  is  not  the  way  I  put  it,  can  you  then 
explain  the  lack  of  government  action  in  this 
field,  in  just  the  seven  years  since  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  select  committee  was  de- 
livered? Can  you  explain  that?  In  your  own 
words,  I  do  not  want  the  words— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  did  not  sell  your 
position,  that  is  all.  Now  let  me  speak  to  this 
matter. 


Mr.  Singer:  I  did  not  sell  my  position,  or 
the  select  committee  did  not  sell  its  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  we  are  talking 
about  you  here,  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  sad, 
sad  excuse  for  government  inaction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right.  You  did  not 
even  listen  yesterday  to  what  was  said  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  listened  very  carefully. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  remember  any 

reference  yesterday  to  a  man  called  Mayerson, 
an  actuary  who  has  been  retained? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  remember  that,  as  I  re- 
member other  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now  you  are  suggest- 
ing that  we  have  not  done  anything.  So  you 
ignore  all  tliat  was  said  in  yesterday's  debate. 
Now,  let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Of  course,  in  recent  years  the  cost  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  and  premiums  have  raised 
questions  in  the  public  mind.  The  depart- 
ment and  the  government  is  cognizant  of  it. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  speaking  of 
of  The  Department  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
fairness  of  such  rates  arises,  and  the  basis  on 
which  those  rates  are  determined.  Now,  under 
our  Insurance  Act  and  that  of  a  number  of 
other  provinces,  insurers  writing  automobile 
insurance  are  required  to  file  statistical  data 
on  all  automcibile  business  on  a  statistical 
plan  approved  by  the  superintendent.  We  are 
getting  into  the  area  where  you  look  to  an 
independent  appraisal  of  the  statistics,  or  the 
basis  of  them. 

In  any  event,  the  results  of  these  filings  is 
the  so-called  green  book,  which  is  the  basis 
of  automobile  premium  rating  by  the  com- 
panies, at  least  the  current  or  present  basis, 
and  I  suppose  I  might  interject  and  say  that 
I  suppose  the  question  really  is  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
debate— whether  or  not  that  is  the  proper 
basis. 

Mr.  Singer:  Finally  we  are  communicating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right.  Yes.  It  took 
a  long  time.  It  took  a  long  time  for  you  to 
understand. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  Mr.  Richards, 
our  superintendent,  has  been  able  to  apply 
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himself  to  a  limited  study  of  the  results  shown 
in  the  green  book,  and  each  year  he  has  not 
objected  to  the  changes  as  proposed  by  the 
companies.  His  study  has  been  limited  to 
Ontario.  It  has  been  confined  to  the  overall 
change  in  premium  rates  based  on  the  results 
of  prior  operations  and  the  reasonableness  of 
trend  factors  for  increasing  costs  assumed  by 
the  companies.  No  detailed  study  of  the  com- 
plex factors  involved  in  setting  fair  rates  in  a 
multiplicity  of  classifications  and  territories 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  very  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  right.  It  is 
coming  right  out.  Did  I  ever  hold  anything 
back  from  you? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  took  all  this  yelling 
knd  screaming— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  just  requires  the  un- 
divided attention  of  a  casualty  actuary,  skilled 
and  experienced  in  this  field.  Having  this  in 
mind  and  the  fact  that  the  statistical  basis  of 
premium  rates  in  other  provinces  receive  little 
or  no  examination,  the  association  of  superin- 
tendents of  insurance  in  Victoria  last  Septem- 
ber agreed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  hiring 
as  a  consultant  a  top-flight  casualty  actuary 
of  some  international  reputation.  He  would 
study  the  statistical  plan  as  to  its  adequacy 
and  fairness  and  scrutinize  the  interpretation 
given  to  green  book  figures  in  establishing 
premium  rates.  Casualty  actuaries  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  few  in  Canada  and  those  of 
any  standing  hold  executive  positions  with 
insurance  companies  or  are  employed  by  them. 
Large  consulting  actuarial  firms  in  Canada 
are  almost  completely  concerned  with  actu- 
arial work  in  the  life  insurance  and  pension 
fund  field  and  would  have  to  obtain  person- 
nel from  the  United  States  to  get  an  experi- 
enced man  in  the  automobile  field.  This  is  the 
situation  which  existed  last  fall;  and  I  believe 
it  exists  today. 

Consequently,  the  association  of  superin- 
tendents—meaning the  various  provincial  gov- 
ernments, because  the  superintendents  are 
simply  speaking  for  the  provincial  govern- 
ments—have made  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Allan  L.  Mayerson — and  I  believe  they  are 
awaiting  confirmation  of  this— of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  to  act  for  the  association  as  a  con- 
sulting actuary  for  the  first  year.  That  is  the 
first  year's  contract,  at  an  agreed  salary  or 
retainer.  Mr.  Mayerson  is  to  study  the  pres- 
ent automobile  statistical  plan.  The  green 
book  figures  resulting— I  am  informed  the  con- 
firmation has  been  received  from  Mr.  Mayer- 


son, so  it  is  a  deal,  and  what  I  am  now  talk- 
ing about  is  effective  and  will  be. 

He  is  to  study  the  present  automobile  sta- 
tistical plan,  the  green  book  figures  resulting 
and  the  premium  rates  based  on  this.  He  is 
to  make  recommendations  as  he  feels  neces- 
sary on  the  statistical  plan  used  and  give  an 
impartial  opinion  on  the  fairness  of  premium 
rates  charged. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  similar  arrangement 
will  be  negotiated  for  subsequent  years,  so 
that  services  of  this  type  will  continue  to  be 
available— the  reference  here  says  at  a  lesser 
cost.  As  I  see  that  lesser  cost,  I  am  not  sure, 
with  the  expanding  economy,  that  there  will 
be  any  lesser  cost.  In  any  event,  here  is  the 
intention. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  Mr.  Mayerson  can 
be  used  at  a  later  date  to  study  and  assess 
the  system  of  compiling  insurance  statistics 
on  property  insurance  now  being  initiated  by 
the  insurance  companies  in  Canada.  Again, 
the  cost  is  to  be  assessed  to  the  different 
provinces. 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Mayerson's  past  experi- 
ence and  quahfications  is  attached,  sir.  An 
independent  authoritative  opinion  from  Mr. 
Mayerson  would  place  the  governments  of  the 
different  provinces  in  a  stronger  position  to 
deal  with  criticism  of  automobile  rates,  or  re- 
quired changes  in  rates.  Let  me  change  those 
words  and  say  to  provide  us  with  the  extra 
teeth  to  be  the  basis  for  any  government  inter- 
vention with  respect  to  rates,  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  those  matters- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  You  were  right 
the  first  time! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  just  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  words  that  the  Minister  first 
used  from  the  written  text  were  the  accurate 
ones  because  the  department  wants  to  act 
as  the  apologists  for  the  automobile  insur- 
ance industry. 

Hon.    Mr.   Rowntree:    That   may   be   your 
view  but  it  is  not  mine,  nor  is  it  the  fact, 
nor  is  it- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  in  a  few  minutes  we 
can  pursue  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  that  is  fine.  In 
any  event,  there  is  the  situation.  The  man's 
name  is  Allan  L.  Mayerson,  the  firm  he  is 
with  is  Fisher,  Nesbitt  and  Mayerson,  who 
are  consulting  actuaries  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  of  Alberta  participating 
in  this   as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  understand  he  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  good  because  I  have 
forgotten  who  the  gentleman  was  but  the 
appropriate  Minister  in  Alberta,  Mr.  Taylor 
I  think  it  is,  had  some  very  strong  words 
to  say  and  some  very  appropriate  words  to 
say  as  a  result  of  recent  investigations  made 
in  that  province. 

There  have  been  far  too  few  authoritative 
statements  emanating  from  any  government  in 
this  country  insofar  as  this  industry  is  con- 
cerned and  I  am  hopeful  now  that  the 
light  has  just  begun  to  glimmer,  that  some- 
thing worthwhile  will  come  out  of  this.  Is 
Mr.  Mayerson,  in  addition  to  being  instructed 
to  study  the  rate  structure,  going  to  be 
asked  to  study,  or  is  this  not  within  his 
field  and  is  it  a  government  decision,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  basis  for  assessing  profit 
is  a  fair  one? 

Who  is  going  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  exclusion  of  investment  profit  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  money  earned  by  prepaid 
premiums  should  be  a  part  of  those  statistics? 
I  would  not  think  that  would  be  the  actuary's 
job;  I  would  think  that  would  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  business  poHcy  and  probably  a 
political  decision  to  be  made  by  the  Min- 
ister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  think  it  would 
have  to  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  the  Minister  any  thoughts 
on  that  particular  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  All  right,  let  me  deal  with 
the  question  of  cancellation  that  my  leader 
was  pursuing  for  a  moment.  The  Minister  is 
no  doubt  aware  of  the  undertaking  given  by 
the  insurance  industry  to  the  select  commit- 
tee to  this  effect,  and  I  think  it  was  a  part  of 
the  report,  that  if  the  province  was  prepared 
to  set  up  a  licence  review  board,  the  industry 
would  be  prepared  to  guarantee  that  anyone 
who  had  a  licence  to  drive  a  car  would  be 
given  automobile  insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  it  is  my  understanding,  as 
I  have  inquired  about  this  since  the  time  that 
undertaking  was  given,  that  the  industry  says, 
"Well,   we   have   honoured   that   commitment 


to  the  extent  that  anyone  can  get  insurance 
if  they  go  to  the  assigned  risk  plan,  even 
though  the  individual  insurers  will  not  insure 
him". 

In  a  matter  of  speaking,  they  have  hon- 
oured that  commitment,  because  they  are 
still  sitting  in  judgment  on  who  can  drive  by 
using  the  extra  premium,  the  penalty  premium 
on  top,  when  they  get  people  they  are  not 
happy  with  into  the  assigned  risk  plan.  Some 
premiums  have  nm  as  high— and  I  have  seen 
them-$  1,200  to  $1,500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  is 
whether  the  use  of  the  assigned  risk  plan  will 
allegedly  honour  that  agreement  is  within  the 
spirit  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  whole  point.  Then 
I  think  as  we  are  now  getting  into  this  and 
the  Minister  is  prepared  to  discuss  it  on  a 
reasonable  basis,  that  this  commitment  and 
the  extent  of  its  being  honoured  has  to  be 
very  carefully  looked  at. 

He  has  put  his  finger  right  on  it.  The 
assigned  risk  plan  has  been  used  in  many 
instances  as  an  excuse  by  the  companies 
acting  as  a  group,  to  rule  people  off  the 
roads  because  they  have  said,  "Oh,  yes,  we 
will  give  you  insurance  but  the  premium  is 
going  to  be  so  high  that  no  reasonable  per- 
son is  going  to  be  able  to  afford  it".  In  other 
words,  although  we  are  not  as  bad  as  were 
before  1961,  where  the  insurance  companies 
were  allowed  to  decide  arbitrarily  who  can 
be  on  the  road,  they  are  doing  it  to  a  lesser 
extent  and  through  the  back  door. 

I  think  this  has  to  be  stopped.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  pertinent  because  in  line 
with  the  remarks  that  my  leader  made  a  few 
moments  ago,  a  man  is  given  no  notice  of 
these  cancellations;  eventually  he  finds  out  he 
is  cancelled  so  he  has  to  go  to  the  assigned 
risk  plan  and  in  effect  he  is  being  ruled  oflF 
the  road,  not  by  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
who  is  charged  with  that  responsibility  by 
legislation  but  he  is  being  ruled  off  the 
road  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Could  I  just  make  an 
observations  here  at  this  stage  of  this  matter? 
An  interjection  by  someone  was  made  a 
moment  ago,  implying  that  I  was  an  apologist 
for  insurance  companies.  That  may  be  some- 
one's view  but  it  is  not  the  fact.  But  in  this 
area,  let  me  just  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of— we  are  approaching  this  in  this 
discussion  on  the  basis,  say,  of  fair  treatment 
and  to  the  rights  of  an  individual.  We  have 
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not  said  this  but  there  is  this  element  in  it 
of  his  individual  rights  to  be  on  the  road. 
Now,  would  you  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
another  area  that  is  seldom  discussed  in  public 
or  raised  when  we  are  talking  about  insurance 
rates,  and  it  leads  into  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  public  in  being  entitled  to 
protection  in  having  some  people  off  the  road? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  on  that  basis 

then  we  are  not  very- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Now  we  are  getting  down  to 

the  brass  tacks  of  the  game. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  see,  the  real  basis 
and  concept  behind  the  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent claims  fund  was  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  man  to  drive— I  think  that  is  another  social 
problem— it  had  to  do  with  the  protection  of 
innocent  victims.  We  could  take  that  protec- 
tion or  compensation  for  innocent  victims 
and  change  that  and  take  it  a  step  further  to 
the  position  where  we  should  be  saying  in 
some  fashion,  "Let  us  do  something  where 
it  is  indicated  to  see  that  these  people  do 
not  suffer  the  injuries  in  the  first  instance." 
The  great  problem  then  is  how  in  the  world 
we  work  out  something  that  meets  a  man's 
individual  rights  as  a  citizen  and  yet  protects 
society. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  very  glad  the  Minister 
has  raised  that.  Perhaps  we  are  going  to 
stay  in  the  field  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 
But  I  have  argued  many  times  in  the  past 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  such  a  high 
death  and  injury  toll  on  our  roads  is  that 
there  are  many  people  driving  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to.  I  have  drawn  a  parallel 
with  the  success  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  now  the 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  At  a  time  when  he  was  governor  of 
the  state  of  Connecticut  he  had  by  strict 
enforcement  of  traffic  law  relieved  what  had 
previously  been  a  very  corrupt  series  of 
practices;  no  one  could  change  the  rulings 
once  they  had  been  made,  there  was  no  way 
of  fixing  anything  and  incompetent  drivers 
were  taken  off  the  road  in  great  numbers. 

Traffic  laws  were  strictly  enforced.  Speed 
laws  were  strictly  obeyed  and  the  end  result 
was  the  reduction  in  accident  statistics  in 
that  state  in  the  most  dramatic  fashion.  As 
a  result  of  the  ground  work  that  Mr.  Ribicoff 
was  able  to  do  then,  Connecticut  became  im- 
mediately, and  still  is,  tlie  state  with  the 
lowest  accident  factor  in  the  whole  of  the 
United    States,   which   is    a   very   substantial 


achievement.  What  we  have  ]:)een  urging 
upon  this  government  for  many  years  is  that 
we  have  got  to  have  the  same  sort  of  proce- 
dure. I  think  that  when  the  Minister  talks 
about  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against 
the  rights  of  the  public  to  be  protected,  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  question.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  is  born  with  an  inherent  right 
to    drive    on   the   road. 

It  is  a  privilege  given  by  the  state  to  people 
to  be  on  the  road  while  they  obey  the  rules 
for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community. 
If,  as  a  result  of  certain  factors— their  health, 
physical  or  mental  they  are  accident-prone, 
their  habits  insofar  as  drinking  or  other 
things  are  concerned— and  after  a  reasonable 
series  of  tests  the  conclusion  becomes  obvious 
that  they  should  not  drive,  then  I  think  the 
government  would  be  applauded  for  taking 
those  people  off  the  road. 

But  it  should  be  a  government  function, 
not  a  function  of  the  insurance  companies. 
This  is  where,  perhaps,  we  are  beginning  to 
get  down  to  the  meat  of  the  situation.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  the  right  of  any  insur- 
ance company  to  say  "Okay  you  can  drive, 
but  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  $2,000 
premium  and  that  is  the  end  of  it."  This  is 
happening  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  important,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  keep  these  thoughts  in 
mind  during  these  discussions  which  are 
going  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  other  point  I  want  to  make 
is  to  try  to  find  out  from  the  Minister  what 
his  thoughts  are  insofar  as  the  very  substan- 
tial recommendation  of  the  select  committee 
on  automobile  insurance  is  concerned— that 
about  providing  a  system  of  compensation 
without  fault  in  the  graduate  scale,  which 
was  suggested  in  1961.  Perhaps  that  scale,  in 
light  of  the  economy  today,  should  be  revised 
upwards,  but  the  principle  is  that  it  was  un- 
animously approved  by  the  committee.  The 
member  of  the  committee  from  the  then 
CCF,  now  NDP-went  along  with  it  with 
reluctance  and  wanted  to  go  much  further. 
We  will  undoubtedly  hear  more  of  their  view 
later. 

In  any  event  it  was  approved  by  an  all- 
party  committee  which  had  as  its  head  the 
Provincial  Treasurer— a  very  important  man 
in  government  then  and  still  highly  regarded, 
he  is  still  a  member  of  the  Cabinet— and  a 
further  Cabinet  Minister  who  went  along  with 
this.  That  recommendation  was  endorsed  by 
the  all-Canada  insurance  association  which 
speaks   for   all  the   insurance  companies.     It 
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was  supported  and  endorsed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  benchers  of  the  law  society 
of  Upper  Canada. 

Who  opposed  it?  This  has  been  one  of  the 
mysteries  we  have  had  since  that  report  came 
in.  Who  has  been  in  opposition  to  it?  The 
only  one  I  have  been  able  to  figure  out  who 
may  be  in  opposition  to  it  is  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  It  seems  to  make  abundant  good 
sense  and  it  is  something  that  could  save  this 
industry  a  lot  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  has 
been  addressed  to  it  and  avoid  what  I  think 
could  be  very  dire  consequences,  as  an  alter- 
native. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Minister's 
views  are  of  this  recommendation  and  why  it 
has  taken  some  eight  years  to  move  along 
towards  this  goal.  There  has  been  no  valid 
reason  advanced  since  the  report  was  laid  on 
the  table  here  in  this  assembly  as  to  why  it 
has  not  been  accepted. 

I  say  again,  it  was  endorsed  by  an  impor- 
tant committee  with  important  members  of 
this  Legislature  on  it.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
industr>%  endorsed  by  leading  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  What  is  the  Minister's  atti- 
tude and  are  we  going  to  get  anything  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  tell  you  what 
my  position  is  right  now?  Firstly,  I  will  be 
quite  frank  and  tell  you  that  I  have  never 
been  enamoured  of  any  system  of  compensa- 
tion regardless  of  fault.  I  think,  in  my  own 
personal  view,  that  there  are  certain  inherent 
weaknesses  and  disadvantages  to  the  matter, 
yet  I  am  open-minded  about  the  thing.  I  tell 
you  that  quite  frankly,  but  the  responsibilities 
in  this  direction  is  not  in  this  department.  I 
think  this  matter  is  probably  one  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Transport. 

I  tell  you  that  quite  frankly,  but  we  are  not 
waving  away  from  what  should  be  a  good 
debate  and,  I  think,  is  a  good  debate.  I  have 
yet  to  inform  myself  of  tlie  mysteries  and  the 
depths  of  some  of  these  matters  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  a  full  knowledge  or  compre- 
hension of  that  area  of  insurance.  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  I  shall  inform  myself  on  an  up- 
to-date  basis  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  am  just 
not  aware  or  informed  in  that  field.  I  under- 
stand about  the  committee's  report,  about  the 
various  briefs,  but  will  be  quite  frank,  I  am 
not  informed  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like, 
at  the  risk  of  having  the  Minister  repeat  some 
of  the  remarks  he  has  made,  deal  with  the 
same  topics,  by  and  large,  that  have  been 
raised  about  avitomobile  insurance.  I  have 
first  a  couple  of  questions  which  I  would  like 


to  ask  the  Minister  on  the  question  of  the 
assigned  risk  plan. 

I  find  a  certain  ambivalence  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Minister  has  placed  his  position  as 
though  he  is  in  some  way  or  other  saying  to 
the  insurance  companies,  "Now,  you  must 
change  your  assigned  risk  plan."  In  fact, 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  public  outcry 
against  the  assigned  risk  plan  is  growing  in 
such  volume  that  the  insurance  companies 
themselves— of  their  own  initiative— know  that 
the  time  has  come  when  they  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  April  of  the  Ontario  assigned-risk  plan, 
they  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length  and 
it  was,  for  practical  purposes,  unanimously 
agreed  that  they  were  running  serious  risks 
in  the  interest  of  tlieir  business  if  they 
pepetuated  this  plan.  They  called  for  a  meet- 
ing, I  believe,  of  the  whole  industry  to 
discuss  this  matter  at  the  end  of  April.  It 
is  my  belief  and  my  understanding  that  it  was 
not  on  the  initiative  of  the  Minister  or,  if 
there  was  any.  initiative  on  the  Minister's 
part,  that  it  coincided  with  an  equal  initi- 
ative on  the  part  of  the  insurance  companies 
to  do  sometliing  about  this  plan  which  had 
become  a  disgrace. 

Yesterday,  in  replying  to  the  opening 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Downsview,  the 
Minister  got  off  an  aside  that  he  was  forcing 
the  insurance  companies  to  really  face  up  to 
this  problem. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  first  of  all, 
what  is  the  alternate  plan  which  the  Minister 
has  been  discussing  with  representatives  of 
the  insurance  industry,  whether  they  be  the 
companies  or  the  insurance  agents.  Is  it  an 
alternate  plan  or  is  it  some  variation  of  the 
present  plan?  Can  it  give  an  appropriate  name; 
can  we  be  given  some  idea  of  how  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  operate?  That  is  the  first 
remark  that  I  would  like  the  Minister  to  reply 
to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  typical  political  approaches,  or  the  use 
of  words  to  distort  the  facts  or  draw  an 
uncalled-for  conclusion,  that  I  have  heard  in 
this  session  of  the  House. 

Let  me  tell  you  when  this  started.  You  are 
quite  right  about  some  meetings,  probably 
about  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  by  the  in- 
dustry. Whether  it  was  in  April  or  when- 
ever it  was,  it  does  not  matter.  I  recall  the 
series  of  meetings.  I  think  the  superintendent 
of  insurance  and  his  stafiF  were  there.  I 
remember  at  the  time  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion with  my  Deputy  and  my  recollection 
is  that  there  were  some  discussions  with  me. 
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The  first  meeting  with  the  insurance  in- 
dustry of  this  province  took  place,  I  think,  in 
the  month  of  December,  almost  immediately 
after  my  appointment.  I  sent  for  and  dis- 
cussed in  my  oflBce  with  both  segments  of 
the  industry,  the  independent  companies,  so 
called,  as  well  as  those  who  are  members 
of  another  organization  to  cover  the  whole 
field.  I  told  them  what  my  views  in  this 
matter  were,  referring  to  the  type  of  com- 
plaint that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
put  quite  well  this  afternoon,  because  that  is 
the  way  in  which  it  hits  the  individual  citizen 
of  this  province. 

That  is  when  that  matter  started,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  and  it  came  about  at  my 
request.  Now  as  for  the  details  of  this,  I 
was  unable  to  carry  on  meetings  for  the  past 
couple  of  weeks,  pending  the  arrival  of  these 
estimates,  but  these  meetings  are  ready  to 
continue  as  soon  as  the  estimates  are  through. 
They  will  be  pursued  so  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  driving  public,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  public  of  Ontario  are  best 
served. 

I  am  interested  in  seeing  them  concluded 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  comes  from  the 
NDP  or  the  Liberals,  or  where  the  solution 
comes  from.  I  am  interested  in  getting  a 
solution  that  meets  the  needs  of  today. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
bother  to  comment  about  the  tone  of  the  Min- 
ister's reply.  I  think  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  factual  situations  which  are  involved  in 
the  basic  questions  about  automobile  in- 
surance. The  Minister  has  referred  to  his 
meeting  with  the  insurance  companies  and 
agents  in  December. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  said  companies,  I 
did  not  say  agents. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  thought  you  said  both 
groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  said  both  groups  of 
companies.  The  independent  companies  and 
those  who  occupy  the  other  field  and  belong 
to  the  All  Canada  Federation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  understand  now.  You  dealt 
with  both  groups  of  companies.  It  happens 
of  course  that  that  meeting  corresponds  with 
the  appalling  statement  that  the  Minister 
made  a  few  days  before,  when  the  an- 
nounced rate  increases  took  effect,  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  them.  He 
announced  then  that  he  was  going  to  have  a 
meeting  with  the  companies,  and  then  of 
course  it  was  clearly  found  out  that  the 
discussion    about    rates    had    already    taken 


place,  unknown  to  the  Minister,  with  the 
superintendent  of  insurance,  and  therefore 
before  he  had  the  meeting  he  was  forestalled 
from  taking  any  effective  action  about  the 
rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  the  time  sequence 
that  you  state  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  simply 
refer  to  the  fact  that,  "the  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  Minister  Leslie  Rowntree 
stated  that  he  has  asked  the  auto  insurance 
industry  for  an  explanation  of  the  recent 
rate  increases,"  is  in  direct  and  complete 
contradiction  of  the  report  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 1965.  That  was  on  December  14,  when 
you  made  that  announcement.  The  rate  in- 
creases had  been  announced  prior  to  that 
time  and  subsequent  to  that  announcement 
the  Minister  found  out  that  in  fact  discussions 
had  taken  place,  as  was  the  wont  over  the 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  With  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Mr.  Renwick:  With  the  superintendent  of 
insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  not  with  me. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  without  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes  and  my  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  instead  of  using 
the  phrase  "without  my  knowledge"  I  might 
say  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  had  received  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  T  do  not  want  to  get  into 
a  semantic  argument,  or  a  chronological  argu- 
ment. The  point  I  am  making  is  that  my  orig- 
inal statement  stands,  that  the  initiative  that 
the  Minister  refers  to  in  December,  which 
took  place  subsequent  to  the  discussion  of  the 
increases  in  rates  with  the  superintendent  of 
insurance,  was  directed  toward  the  rate 
increases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  discussions  with 
the  companies? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  discussions  with 
the  companies  was  directed  in  the  first 
instance  to  their  general  handling  of  the 
public  with  respect  to  their  policies  and  the 
assigned  risk  plan.    It  was  the  two   general 
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areas.  I  could  sum  it  up  by  talkini?  about 
their  relations  with  their  assured,  but  they 
were  the  areas  of  caricellation  without  notice 
and  the  handling  of  assigned  risks. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  can  quite  imderstand,  be- 
cause as  I  say,  the  Minister  was  foreclosed 
from  discussing  rates.  The  superintendent  of 
insurance,  unknown  to  the  Minister,  had 
settled  the  rate  increases  with  the  companies. 
The  Minister  then,  having  said  he  was  going 
to  liave  a  meeting  with  the  companies,  was 
reduced  to  discussing  these  two  particular 
specialized  topics.  I  am  going  to  leave  that 
particular  aspect  of  it,  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind.  I  am  certain  the  Minister  is  not  satis- 
fied  in   his. 

But  I  want  to  go  on  and  ask  the  Minister 
whether  or  not  the  revised  version  of  the 
assigned  risk  plan  is  simply  a  revision  or 
whether  it  is  a  new  concept  or  a  new  method. 
Perhaps  to  put  it  as  simply  as  I  can,  I  under- 
stand that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  assigned  risk  plan,  a  proposal  to 
change  the  plan  was  put  forward  that  it 
should  be  based  on  a  system  used  in  Switzer- 
land. The  new  plan  would  remove  the  burden 
of  high  losses  by  an  individual  company,  by 
a  pooling  of  losses  among  all  assigned  risk 
plan  member  companies  or  subscribers.  The 
individual  company  would  issue  the  policy 
itself,  cede  85  per  cent  of  the  premium  to 
the  pool,  and  the  overall  pool  experience 
would  be  shared  by  all  subscribing  com- 
panies. The  customer  would  not  bear  the 
stigma  of  being  an  assigned  risk  and  high 
loss  pressure  for  a  company  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Is  it  intended  in  the  discussions  that  the 
Minister  has  had,  to  substitute  this  kind  of 
pooling  system— which  would  remove  that 
invidious  distinction  of  being  an  assigned  risk 
from  the  individual  person— for  the  traditional 
assigned  risk  plan?  Or  it  is  the  intention  to 
use  this  other  delightful  phrase,  of  a  de- 
population of  the  assigned  risk  plan,  by  the 
companies  retaining  within  their  risks  what 
they  refer  to  as  the  grey  risks,  the  ones  that 
they  do  not  quite  know  whether  they  belong 
in  the  assigned  risk  plan  or  not?  Those  are 
the  only  two  versions  that  I  know  of  that 
have  been  discussed  and  I  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  whether  it  is  that  minor  re- 
vision, known  as  the  depopulation  of  the 
assigned  risk  plan,  or  whether  it  is  some  new 
version  of  a  pooling  plan  that  is  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  first  type  of  solution.  I  have  heard  of 
the    second    area,    of    where    the    companies 


might  carry  on  themselves  the  coverage  of 
those  involved,  rather  than  assign  them  to  a 
list  of  companies,  an  A,  B,  C,  D  list  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  have  never  heard  of  the 
first  one. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  have  not  heard  of  that 
pooling  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  the  Swedish 
system  you  talked  about,  no. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Switzerland  system. 
That  has  not  been  a  matter  of  discussion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  nor  have  I  had 
an  opportunity  oi  discussing  those  details 
with  tlu!  superintendent  himself,  because  I 
do  not  know  what  recommendation  he  is  go- 
ing to  make.  This  matter,  when  we  settle  it 
and  when  we  get  at  it,  will  not  include  my 
views  alone.  I  am  going  to  consult  in  some 
depth  and  detail  with  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  and  his  staff  and  also  with  my  own 
Deputy  and  such  other  people  as  I  may  think 
may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  and  help  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  then,  if  it  is  some  ver- 
sion of  the  second  plan  to  which  I  referred, 
this  depopulation  system,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  put  on  the  record  what 
one  group  of  companies  had  notified  its 
agents  about,  concerning  this  so-called  de- 
population proposal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  that  the  short 
description  of  it? 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  what  it  is  called  on 
this  particular  circular  that  was  sent  out  by 
one  group  of  companies  to  its  agents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  seems  an  odd 
phrase  to  apply  to  this,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Presumably  they  are  going  to 
depopulate  the  number  of  persons  under  the 
automobile  assigned  risk  plan  and  that  is  why 
they  call  it  by  that  delightful  term. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  would  not  be 
reducing  the  number  would  it? 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  you  depopulate  the  people 
who  are  under  the  assigned  risk  plan,  I 
assume  you  would  reduce  the  number  that 
were  under  the  assigned  risk  plan.  But  if  this 
is  what  the  Minister  referred  to  as  some 
change,  then  I  suggest  that  the  Minister  had 
better  look  very  closely  at  it.  As  an  assistance 
to  you,  this  is  dated  in  April,  1966, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Who  is  it  from? 
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Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  disclose  the  group 
of  companies  named  to  the  Minister  if  he 
wishes  it,  sir,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
pertinent  to  put  it  on  the  record  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  one  of  the  well-known  groups 
of  companies: 

As  an  assistance  to  you,  we  wish  to  set 
forth  our  views  toward  the  above-men- 
tioned proposal— 

That  is  the  heading,  "Automobile  Assigned- 

Risk  Plan  Depopulation  Proposal." 

—together  without  plans  for  administration. 
As  the  proposal,  if  successful,  must  inevit- 
ably remove  much  of  the  pubHc  dissatisfac- 
tion over  lack  of  market,  it  will  benefit  the 
whole  industry.  It  therefore  carries  our 
wholehearted  endorsement  and  we  will  be 
anxious  to  do  our  utmost  to  contribute  to  its 
success. 

We  will  at  all  times  be  prepared  to 
accept  our  share  of  those  non-surcharge- 
able  risks  placed  on  the  assigned  risk  plan 
which  are  now  being  classified  as  "grey 
risks."  A  record  will  be  maintained  in  our 
office  of  those  risks  we  write  in  this  cate- 
gory to  permit  our  determining  from  time 
to  time  that  our  writings  are  not  exceeding 
a  fair  share.  We  feel  that  you  will  also 
have  to  keep  a  similar  record  including 
your  assignment  of  such  risks  so  that  your 
distribution  of  these  risks  might  be  seen 
from  time  to  time  if  needed. 

The  success  of  the  proposal  will  require 
the  upmost  cooperation  of  all  insurers  and 
agents.  You  will  be  contacted  by  our  in- 
spectors shortly  to  assist  us  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  records,  including  the  set- 
ting of  a  fair-share  number  of  risks  per 
agency.  These  risks  may  not  be  bound 
without  reference  to  us  and  on  submission 
we  would  appreciate  receiving  the  follow- 
ing additional  information: 

(a)  Is  the  risk  presently  on  the  assigned- 
risk  plan? 

(b)  The  reasons  for  the  risk  being  placed 
on  the  plan. 

(c)  Is  the  account  a  new  one  to  you? 

(d)  Providing  full  underwriting  informa- 
tion plus  your  own  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
cant as  a  risk. 

(e)  Do  we  have  other  supporting  busi- 
ness and  if  not,  the  reasons  therefor. 

(f)  List  the  supporting  business  already 
written  by  your  group. 

—and  then  a  nota  bene  following  that  last 
remark:  If  we  do  not  have  any  supporting 
business,  please  ofiFer  the  risk  to  the  com- 


pany carrying  such  business.  If  you  do  not 
carry  supporting  business,  it  might  be  wise 
to  suggest  to  the  applicant  that  he  approach 
the  agency  carrying  such  business. 

The  assigned  risk  plan  is  still  open  to  the 
less  desirable  categories  of  non-surcharge- 
able  risks.  We  shall  as  speedily  as  possible 
carry  out  our  normal  investigation  and  ad- 
vise you  whether  or  not,  and  under  what 
terms,  we  can  handle  the  risk,  so  that  you 
can  be  guided  accordingly.  It  would  be 
helpful  if  submissions  in  this  category  were 
clearly  marked  "depopulation"  so  that  our 
automobile  department  can  arrange  the  ne- 
cessary priorities.  The  proposal  is  still  in 
its  early  formative  stages  and  there  may 
well  be  changes  in  its  method  of  operation 
from  time  to  time.  We  will  certainly  keep 
you  advised.  With  the  cooperation  of  all 
concerned,  the  proposal  should  enjoy  the 
success  which  it  merits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  was  the  date  of 
that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  April,  1966. 

If  that  is  the  revision  or  amendment  of  the 
assigned-risk  plan  which  is  being  proposed, 
then  I  would  suggest  it  is  not  reaching  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  it  does  little  other  than  prove 
what  we  and  others  in  this  House  have  been 
saying,  and  I  am  sure  every  member  feels, 
that  there  are  these  so-called  grey  risks  in  the 
assigned-risk  plan  which  had  no  business 
there  in  the  first  place.  All  that  the  compa- 
nies are  now  about  to  do  is  to  get  around  to 
removing  those  so-called  grey  risks.  That  is 
no  substantial  change  that  I  know  of  in  the 
operation  of  the  plan.  It  may  remove  the  one 
invidious  feature  which  again  relates  to  the 
second  topic  which  we  can  discuss  in  a  min- 
ute—the question  of  cancellation  of  policies, 
the  reasons  for  it,  the  reasons  why  a  person 
is  in  the  assigned  risk  plan  and  public  notice 
to  the  person  who  is  aff^ected  by  that  of  those 
reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  is  refer- 
ring to  something  that  must  have  been  devel- 
oped or  considered  prior  to  April  1966.  The 
discussions  within  the  industry,  to  which  ref- 
erence was  made  a  few  minutes  ago,  had  to 
do  with  meetings  in  about  April,  1967,  and 
those  meetings  were  going  on  among  the 
companies  within  the  industry.  I  am  quite 
certain  it  was  not  that  transaction  or  basis 
to  which  the  member  refers. 

The  meetings  that  were  held— I  did  not 
attend  any  of  their  public  sessions  nor  their 
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luncheons,  I  was  unable  to— but  I  am  quite 
satisfied  from  what  I  know  of  the  matter  that 
they  were  developing  something  that  was  not 
finalized  in  April,    1966. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  interested  in  those 
too,  but  I  did  not  know  about  that  Swiss 
proposal  or  the  Swiss  deal. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
confusion  about  the  dates.  I  know  this  is 
April,  1966,  the  meetings  that  I  was  referring 
to  were  in  April,  1967.  We  certainly  got  the 
impression  here  yesterday  that  the  Minister 
was  taking  effective  initiative  and  would  be 
knowledgeable  about  what  variations  of  this 
assigned-risk  plan  were  under  consideration. 
As  I  say,  the  only  two— and  nothing  special 
about  them— the  only  two  that  I  know  of  is 
one  or  other  of  these. 

If  there  is  some  different  version  being  dis- 
cussed with  the  superintendent  of  insurance, 
or  by  die  companies  with  the  Minister,  as  a 
result  of  any  initiative  he  may  take  or  is  the 
result  of  the  initiative  on  their  part,  I  think, 
in  the  light  of  the  remarks  that  the  Min- 
ister made  yesterday,  that  he  should  tell  us 
what  he  knows  about  any  variation  of  the 
assigned-risk   plan. 

Because  we  have  to  be  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  a  discussion  of  the  problem  which 
year  in  and  year  out  exercises  the  members. 
And  we  cannot  do  it  now  unless  you  tell  us 
that  there  is  some  definitive  proposal  being 
considered,  that  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance or  the  Minister  has  some  say  in 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive or  revision,  to  what  extent  have  the 
negotiations  taken  place,  and  when  is  there 
going  to  be  some  kind  of  a  change  in  the 
plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  have  the 
details  of  this  matter  to  present  to  you  or 
tell  you  about  today.  I  am  instructed  by  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  that  it  is  not 
the  grey  plan  or  the  depopulating  plan,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  describes  it, 
but  it  is  a  pool  plan— variations,  I  believe  he 
says,  on  the  Swiss  plan  which  is  French. 
Some  of  the  companies  are  discussing  it  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  take  it  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  some  variation  of  the 
Swiss  plan  and  that  pooling  plan  to  which 
I  made  reference  earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  my  comment 
would  be  accurate  if  I  said  that  it  does  not 


necessarily  mean  that  it  is  the  plan  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  that  memo  of  1966. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Again  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
fuse it.  My  first  reference  was  to  a  Swiss 
pooling  plan.  I  now  understand  that  it  is 
some  version  of  that  Swiss  pooling  plan  which 
is  under  consideration  and  not  the  depopula- 
tion plan  to  which  I  made  reference  by 
reading  this  notice  from  the  one  group  of 
companies. 

On  this  same  point— and  the  member  for 
Downsview  raised  the  question— the  point 
which  l)Others  me  very,  very  much  is  that,  in 
many  ways,  the  insurance  companies  are 
being  made  the  scapegoats  and  the  insurance 
industry  is  being  made  the  scapegoat  for  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  face  up  to  its 
responsibilities  about  who  should  be  driving 
on  the  highways. 

We  have,  as  I  understand  it,  this  rather 
anomalous  situation.  You  have  three  classes 
of  persons,  you  have  a  person  who  is  insured 
under  what  is  called  the  so-called  normal 
automobile  insurance  policy:  you  have  a  per- 
son who  is  in  the  assigned-risk  plan  and  you 
have  a  person  whose  policy  of  insurance  has 
been  cancelled  or  he  does  not  choose  to 
take  one  out. 

In  the  first  group  of  persons,  that  is  those 
who  are  covered  normally  by  the  automobile 
insurance,  it  needs  no  further  comment  for 
this  particular  purpose.  But  the  assigned-risk 
plan  is,  in  fact,  saying  that  these  are  high 
risk  drivers.  These  are  drivers  who,  one  way 
or  another,  on  whatever  assessment  is  made 
of  them,  are  likely  to  get  into  accidents.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  they  are  able  to  pay  the  higher 
premium,  tlien  it  does  not  matter  whether 
they  get  into  accidents.  And  this  is  the  diffi- 
cult point  for  us  to  understand.  If  the  gov- 
ernment accepted- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  realize  that  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  about  this  matter  without  sort  of 
intertwining  with  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port, and  the  regulations- 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  not  intending  to  en- 
twine it  into  The  Department  of  Transport  at 
all  because  it  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  must  be  discussed  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  insurance.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
whatever  other  department  of  government 
may  consider  the  matter,  the  problem  here  is 
that  because  a  person  in  Ontario  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  get  insurance  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile, or  to  go  under  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  claims  fund— either  one  or  the  other— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Then  I  do  not  think  it 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance,  nor  the  superintendent,  to 
keep  the  vehicles  ofiF  the  road. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  not  the  responsibihty  of  The  Department 
of  Insurance  to  keep  the  vehicles  off  the  road. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  The  Department  of 
Insurance  to  deal  with  the  question  of  insur- 
ance of  automobile  drivers  and  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  dealing  with  it,  is  to 
require  the  insurance  companies  to  place  the 
high  risks  in  a  plan,  or  in  some  special  cate- 
gory by  which  you  can  drive  if  you  are  a 
high  risk,  if  you  can  pay,  but  you  cannot 
drive  if  you  cannot  pay. 

If  your  insurance  has  been  cancelled,  you 
are  then  in  the  anomalous  situation  that  you 
can  choose,  if  you  wish,  to  go  under  the 
motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund. 

These  are  tlie  alternatives,  and  no  one  can 
see  its  way  clear  out  of  that  problem  until 
the  government  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  what  are  the  guidelines  under  which 
insurance  companies  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  write  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  that  properly 
comes  before  the  estimates  of  this  department 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  under- 
writing of  policies? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  labour  the  point  very  much.  When 
we  raised  this  same  point  under  the  estimates 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  we  were  told 
that  the  proper  place  to  discuss  it  was  here. 
Under  these  estimates  when  we  discuss  it,  it 
is  under  The  Department  of  Transport.  Per- 
haps the  alternative  is  to  throw  a  day  open 
in  the  Legislature  for  the  discussion  of  this 
whole  problem. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  is 
like  north  and  south  Ireland,  they  never  get 
together. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  long  as  it  is  on  the  vote, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  have  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Again,  I  am  not  going  to 
labour  the  point,  I  am  simply  saying  to  the 
Minister  that  it  is  not  proper  and  it  is  not 
basically  fair  to  suggest  that  the  assigned  risk 
plan  is  all  the  fault  of  the  companies. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  insurance  com- 
panies had  their  way,  they  would  say,  "All 
right,  we  will  rule  out  the  high  risks.    That 


is  the  game  we  are  in,  we  want  to  insure  the 
risks  which  we  think  are  insurable  and  we 
want  to  treat  those  who  we  insure  on  a  fair 
rate  basis."  But  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  face  up  to  the  overall  prob- 
lems that  are  involved  in  this,  the  insurance 
companies  have  got  to  devise  some  kind  of  a 
plan  which  can  never  be  satisfactory.  I  leave 
it  at  that  point.  It  has  been  said  so  many 
times  it  seems  almost  repetitious  to  say  it 
again. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  notice. 
We  have  the  Minister's  view,  his  personal 
view.  We  want  to  know  what  the  govern- 
ment's view  is  because  I  would  like  to  ask, 
for  example,  whether  the  recommendation  of 
the  association  of  superintendents  of  in- 
surance, which  was  passed  in  May  of  1965- 
and  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  further  up  to  date 
on  it— still  stands,  namely  that  companies 
which  issue  automobile  insurance  policies  be 
not  required  for  the  time  being  to  furnish  to 
each  provincial  superintendent  of  insurance, 
information  as  to  automobile  liability  policies 
cancelled  after  60  days  from  inception  or 
renev/al  of  the  contract,  for  reasons  other 
than   non-payment  of  premiums. 

In  May  1965,  the  association  of  superin- 
tendents of  insurance  decided  that  companies 
be  not  required  to  give  reasons  for  cancella- 
tion or  non-renewal.  I  want  to  know,  as  a 
matter  of  government  policy  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  if  that  is  the  continuing  policy? 
It  was  the  continuing  policy  one  year  ago, 
because  when  the  amendments  to  The  In- 
surance Act— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  superintendent  is 
receiving  that  information  on  a  current  basis 
from  the  underwriters. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  some 
kind  of  a  regulation  which  has  been  pub- 
lished to  the  industry  which  requires  the 
reason  for  every  notification  of  cancellation 
under  the  standard  conditions  of  the  policy 
be  given  to  the  superintendent  of  insurance— 
because  that  was  the  amendment  we  intro- 
duce last  year,  that  on  cancellation,  that 
notice,  with  the  reason,  be  given  to  the 
superintendent  of  insurance?  And  that 
amendment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  not  a  regulation 
—it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  regulation,  but  the 
information  is  being  made  available  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Again,  it  just  seems  like 
going  around  and  around  in  circles.  The 
Minister  says,  how  are  we  ever  going  to  solve 
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the  insurmountable  problem  of  an  individual's 
rights  in  the  province  with  respect  to  roads? 
One  of  the  simple  ways  is  to  provide,  through 
the  superintendent  of  insurance,  a  way  in 
which  he  can  get  at  the  specific  reason  why 
his  policy  has  been  cancelled,  or  why  he  has 
been  placed  on  the  assigned  risk  plan.  That 
is  confidential,  it  is  not  published  to  the 
insured  person  himself. 

Whatever  protection  the  insurance  com- 
panies require  against  a  libel  action,  or  any 
other  such  nuisance  value,  or  for  their  public 
relations  purposes,  they  are  fully  protected. 
The  notice  goes  to  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance. If  the  individual's  insurance  is  can- 
celled, he  goes  to  the  superintendent  and  as 
of  right  is  told  what  the  reason  for  the  can- 
cellation is.  Then  if  over  and  above  that, 
there  is  to  be  some  appeal  procedure,  there 
are  many,  many  examples  of  how  that  can 
be  done. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  superintend- 
ent of  insurance,  as  late  as  May,  1965,  felt 
that  was  not  important.  I  cannot  understand 
again  why  the  government  voted  against  the 
amendment  last  year,  as  they  did  again  this 
year  when  it  came  up  in  relation  to  fire  in- 
surance policies,  and  why  now  we  are  in  this 
pleasant  little  world  where  it  is  being  pro- 
vided on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  government  persists  in 
not  following  that  course.  The  Minister  to- 
day, for  the  first  time,  has  begun  to  give  us 
the  categories  of  cancellation.  Many  of  them 
are  legitimate.  Our  complaint  has  not  been 
as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy.  Our 
complaint  has  been  that  no  one  has  been  able 
to  find  out,  and,  therefore,  that  nobody  can 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  he  wants  to 
do  something  about  it, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  delighted 
to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  superintend- 
ent in  some  depth  and  see  what  can  be  de- 
veloped out  of  it, 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  not  expecting  a  great 
deal  from  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  could  go 
now  to  this  question  of  the  increase  in  insur- 
ance premiums,  my  friends  on  my  right,  the 
Liberal  Party  consider  to  be  the  panacea  for 
all  matters  of  difficulty  with  the  insurance 
business,  this  question  of  the  proclamation  of 
those  two  sections  which  would  allow  the 
industry- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  utter  nonsense! 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  thought  your  party 
had  the  panacea. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —to  fix  the  rates.  We  had 
last  week,  as  was  referred  to  last  night  for 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  may 
be  totally  wrong,  a  public  commission  of  this 
assembly— the  Ontario  securities  commission 
—which  has  before  it  a  specific  type  of  busi- 
ness which  has  a  public  interest  and  which 
was   determining  its   rate   structure, 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  the  insur- 
ance industry  is  similarly  a  business  afiFected 
by  the  public  interest,  that  the  rates  are  so 
uniform  throughout  the  industry  that  the 
public  interest  would  best  be  served  by  an 
open  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  any  further 
rate  increases  or  alterations  in  rates. 

I  know  that  the  Minister  has  now  talked 
about  the  actuary  who  is  going  to  make  the 
study  of  this  question.  There  is  no  useful 
study  that  can  be  made  until  there  are  uni- 
form accounting  procedures  within  the  com- 
panies relating  to  their  accounting  proced- 
ures for  the  automobile  insurance  business. 
Most  of  them  have  difficult  accounting  prob- 
lems because  they  are  in  a  general  insurance 
field  and  there  are  substantial  questions  of 
apportionment  of  overhead  and  other  ques- 
tions related  to  it. 

Any  rates,  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  must 
be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  costs 
and  anticipated  profits  of  the  particular  in- 
dustry on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public 
interest  on  the  other  hand, 

I  am  suggesting— and  I  leave  it  again  be- 
cause again  I  do  not  expect  it  to  take  place 
—I  think  the  superintendent  of  insurance  or 
whatever  body  the  Minister  decides  to  estab- 
lish, should  hold  this  kind  of  public  hearing 
about  rate  increases  in  the  automobile  insur- 
ance industry.  That  does  not  solve  all  the 
problems. 

Again,  I  am  not  terribly  concerned  about 
the  proposition  of  proclaiming  those  particu- 
lar sections  of  the  Act  because  you  cannot 
beat  the  economics  of  the  game.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  that  whether  those  sections 
were  proclaimed  or  not,  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  Ontario  are  paying  out  somewhere 
between  66  and  67  cents  on  every  dollar  in 
satisfaction  of  claims  and  they  are  using  up 
the  balance  of  every  dollar  in  acquisition 
costs  and  administrative  expenses. 

From  year  to  year,  these  figures  vary  but 
by  and  large  that  is  the  split  at  the  present 
time. 
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The  fundamental  question  in  automobile 
insurance  is  a  very  simple  one  and  it  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  rates  or  difference 
in  driving  conditions,  one  place  in  Canada 
or  another  place.  It  is  not  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  rates  in  one 
province  or  in  one  state  and  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  The  crucial  and  fundamental 
question  is,  how  many  cents  on  every  prem- 
ium dollar  are  paid  out  in  satisfaction  of 
claims  and  how  many  cents  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  expenses.  I  would  like  simply  to 
put  on  the  record,  I  hope  for  all  time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  you  not  take 
into  account  on  that  matter  what  the  resulting 
premium  in  fact  was?  Would  there  not  be  a 
factor  to  be  taken  into  account  of  the  actual 
premium  itself? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  take  it  that  within  the  limit 
that  I  am  talking  about  there  are  expenses  of 
doing  business  and  there  is  the  payout  in 
satisfaction  of  claims.  And  I  am  not  talking 
about  profit  because  the  automobile  insurance 
industry  will  tell  you  by  and  large  they  are 
operating  at  an  underwriting  loss.  So  it  does 
not  really  matter  what  the  level  of  the  rate 
is.  It  may  be  that  under  the  best  possible 
intentions  in  the  world,  the  rate  may  have  to 
be  doubled  or  tripled  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
claims.  But  the  crucial  part  of  it  is,  are  we 
using  an  economic  method  by  paying  out  the 
largest  possible  number  of  cents  in  legitimate 
satisfaction  of  claims  and  are  we  reducing  the 
expenses  to  a  minimum? 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  has  authority  to  estab- 
lish rates  or  does  it  by  negotiation  or  does 
it  in  the  traditional  way  that  he  has  now  used. 
You  cannot  beat  the  economics  of  it,  if  in  fact 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  business  amount  to 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  33  or  34 
cents  on  the  dollar.  And  they  always  will  so 
long  as  we  have  a  private  insurance  system 
for  automobile  insurance. 

The  only  concrete  example  that  we  have, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  experience  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan scheme  over  the  last  20  years.  I 
am  quoting  from  the  report  which  was  made 
to  the  Royal  commission  in  British  Columbia 
by  the  Saskatchewan  government  insurance 
office  in  April,  1967,  and  it  gives  the  20-year 
results  of  the  operation  of  that  scheme.  The 
figures  are  incontrovertible  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  a  government-operated  automo- 
bile insurance  business,  operated  on  the  basis 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  the  figures  if  it  were 
operated  under  a  private  insurance  system. 


The  net  premiums  written  over  the  whole 
of  the  life  of  that  scheme  were  $128,449,499. 
The  interest  earned— and  this  is  a  factor  which 
is  not  available  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
for  quite  legitimate  reasons,  because  it  is  a 
private  business— over  the  life  of  this  scheme 
amounted  to  $5,205,122.  There  is  a  sundry- 
income  item  of  $87,373,  showing  a  total  in- 
come over  the  hfe  of  the  scheme  of  $133,- 
741,994.  The  total  net  claims  incurred  over 
the  life  of  the  scheme  were  $109,755,454. 
The  crucial  percentage,  the  percentage  of 
claims  incurred  to  net  premiums  written,  was 
85.4  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  claims  in- 
curred to  total  income  was  82.1  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  expenses  incurred  to  net  pre- 
miums written  was  16.9  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  expenses  incurred  to  total  income 
was  16.3  per  cent.  Provision  for  catastrophe 
and  contingencies  was  $530,000.  Driver  train- 
ing was  some  $704,000  and  there  is  a  total 
provision  for  reserves  presently  in  that  scheme 
of  $1,234,615.  There  is  a  net  surplus  over 
the  life  operation  of  that  scheme  of  $988,777. 

The  crucial  percentages,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
simply  these:  In  Saskatchewan  over  the  life 
of  that  scheme  they  were  able  to  pay  out  85.4 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  expenses  of  the 
operation  of  the  scheme  were  16.9  cents.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  if  the  present  insurance 
amendments  are  introduced  into  Ontario  on 
January  1,  1968,  we  are  introducing  the 
Saskatchewan  scheme  for  practical  purposes 
in  Ontario.  In  other  words,  they  will  add  an 
accident  insurance  feature  to  the  automobile 
insurance  policy  and  as  this  government 
always  does,  it  is  on  an  optional  basis.  But  if 
you  add  in  that  feature,  we  have  the  Sas- 
katchewan scheme.  The  present  payout  is  67 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  claims,  33  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  expenses.  By  the  addition  of  the 
accident  insurance  feature  to  our  automobile 
policy,  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  his 
interdepartmental  committee  has  said  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent  in 
premium. 

I  am  simply  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  which  way  you  look  at  the  problem, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  we  have  got  to  adopt  a  scheme 
under  which,  as  was  proven  in  Saskatchewan, 
it  is  possible  to  pay  out  85  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  satisfaction  of  claims.  And  we  have  to  sub- 
stitute that  kind  of  a  scheme  for  a  scheme 
which  will  only  permit  a  continual  payout  of 
66  or  67  cents.  This  has  been  said  so  many 
times,  but  I  felt  since  we  had  the  up-to-date 
information  on  the  Saskatchewan  scheme  that 
it  was  worth  putting  on  the  record. 
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I  want  now  to  ask  the  Minister,  is  there  any 
intention  to  proclaim  those  sections  of  The 
Insurance  Act  which  were  passed  at  the  last 
session,  which  in  substance  will  permit  as  of 
January  1,  1968,  for  the  Saskatchewan  scheme 
to  be  introduced  into  the  province  of  Ontario, 
which  is  simply  the  addition  to  an  automo- 
bile policy  of  an  accident  insurance  feature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  instructed  in  this 
matter  by  the  superintendent  that  they  are 
desirous  of  achieving  some  degree  of  uniform- 
ity with  the  other  provinces,  and  there  remain 
some  steps  to  be  taken  by  these  other  prov- 
inces before  he  proposes  to  recommend  to 
the  department  that  we  proceed  in  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  leave  this  particular  part  of  the  insurance 
(question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  glad  to 
look  at  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  At  this  point,  I  want  to  leave 
it  this  way,  that  after  all  these  years  of 
criticism,  what  in  substance  the  superinten- 
dents of  insurance— I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  superintendents  of  insurance  were  criticiz- 
ing the  plan— but  years  of  public  criticism  by 
the  members  of  the  Conservative  Party  and 
by  many  other  people  of  the  Saskatchewan 
scheme,  it  is  now  incontrovertible  that  it  is 
a  successful  plan— and  the  plan,  so  far  as  the 
benefits  are  concerned,  is  being  introduced 
into  the  province  of  Ontario,  for  practical 
purposes,  on  no  different  basis,  as  soon  as 
these  sections  of  the  Act- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh  come  on! 

Mr.  Renwick:  —as  soon  as  the  sections  of  the 
Act  are  proclaimed.  But  it  is  going  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  private  insurance 
companies  and  the  result  will  be  that  no 
matter  how  we  do  it,  or  how  we  look  at  it, 
the  payout  in  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be 
66  to  67  per  cent  of  the  dollar  and  the 
expenses  will  be  33  to  34  per  cent,  as  distinct 
from  a  plan  which  would  permit  a  payout  of 
85  cents  on  the  dollar  and  expenses  of  15  or 
16  cents  on  the  dollar.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member  for  Downsview  is  nodding  his  head 
in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  disagreement! 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  disagreement  because  it 
has  entirely  escaped  the  member's  view  that 


last  year,  by  the  amendments  to  The  Insur- 
ance Act,  we  made  it  permissible  for  auto- 
mobile insurance  coverage  to  cover,  in 
addition  to  the  coverage  now  provided  under 
that  policy,  a  separate  insuring  agreement  for 
accident  benefits,  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Once 
that  is  done  and  once  such  a  policy  is  issued, 
that  policy  is,  for  practical  purposes,  identical 
with  the  scheme,  so  far  as  benefits  are  con- 
cerned, as  that  in  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
adds  two  and  two  together  and  makes  six. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  will  have  to  pay  extra 
for  the  same  coverage. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  comparing  apples  to 

oranges. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  not  comparing  apples 
to  oranges  at  all.  We  are  suggesting  that  next 
year,  if  these  amendments  are  introduced, 
you  will  be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  insurance 
policy  presently  available  in  Saskatchewan, 
but  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
insurance  industry,  the  payout  will  be  67 
cents  on  the  dollar  instead  of  85  cents  on  the 
dollar,  to  settle  claims.  Your  rates  are  there- 
fore going  to  have  to  be  substantially  higher. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for  Downsview 
does  not  understand  that  the  Saskatchewan 
scheme  will  be  in  force  in  Ontario  as  soon  as 
the  sections  are  proclaimed  and  in  force.  The 
level  of  rate  of  premium  that  will  be  charge- 
able will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
industry,  with  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance. If  the  studies  to  date  are  correct,  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  anywhere  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  to  include  that  additional  cover- 
age. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Under  the  Saskatchewan 
scheme,  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  was  this  part: 
to  achieve  this  result  on  the  Saskatchewan 
scheme,  you  are  referring  to  67  per  cent 
payout  and  there  is  currently  a  33  per  cent 
cost  factor.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  33 
per  cent  cost  factor  can  be  reduced,  I  think 
it  is,  by  getting  rid  of  the  agents.  In  this 
area,  where  you  would  be  direct  selling?  My 
understanding  of  your  position  on  this  in 
January  on  a  television  performance,  was  that 
when  you  were  asked  about  cutting  out  the 
livehhood  of  15,000  or  20,000  people  in 
Ontario,  your  answer  was,  "that  is  the  agent's 
commission;  it  is  an  acquisition  cost  of  the 
business". 
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Now  not  cutting  Mr.  Gammon  out  of  his 
livelihood;  he  was  the  agents'  representative 
on  the  television  show.  Mr.  Gammon  and  the 
other  insurance  agents  will  be  well  able  to 
find  a  place  to  earn  a  good  living  in  the 
economy  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  need  this  feather- 
bedding. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  answered 
that.  We  answer  that  every  time  we  get  into 
one  of  these  public  discussions  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  did  precisely  the 
same  thing  with  the  hospital  insurance  ten 
years  ago.    A  Tory  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  we  are  just 
getting  it  down. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  said  it  was  in  the 
public  interest. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  not  get  excited— 
15,000  to  20,000  agents  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Featherbedding  is  what  you 
are  advocating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  want  mobility  of 
labour  there,  in  that  area  in  the  economy,  but 
you  do  not  want  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
reply  to  the  Minister,  in  of  course,  the  lan- 
guage which  he  would  use  when  he  intro- 
duces, if  he  is  still  in  office  to  do  it,  a  public 
automobile  insurance  scheme,  he  will  point 
out  that,  of  course,  in  the  province  of  oppor- 
tunity, there  is  no  difficulty  in  such  a  bright 
and  capable  group  as  the  insurance  agents 
finding  other  occupation. 

But  that  is  not  altogether  necessary,  as  the 
Minister  well  knows.  The  insurance  business 
is  a  wide-ranging  business  and  there  are 
many  areas  of  insurance,  other  insurable  risk 
fields,  where  any  competent  insurance  person 
can  move  and  earn  a  good  living.  I  will 
just  move  on  to  that  part  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  just  wanted  to— 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right.    Let  me  just  con- 
clude what  I  want  to  say  about  insurance. 
I  had  no  intention  of  going  into  it  at  this 
length,  but  because  of  the  confusion- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no. 


Mr.  iRenwick:  —that  is  obviously  in  the 
mind  of  the  member  for  Downsview  and  in 
the  minds  of  other  members  in  the  House,  I 
felt  we  should  go  on  with  it. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  what  the  hon.  Mr, 
Justice  McRuer  said  a  year  or  two  ago,  when 
he  spoke  about  automobile  insurance.  He  re- 
ferred then  to  the  Saskatchewan  scheme,  and 
any  version  of  the  Ontario  scheme  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  Saskatchewan 
scheme,  as  half  measures.  This  is  what  he 
called  them.  They  were  but  half  measures. 
And  nobody  quite  understood  that  there  was 
any  factual  basis  behind  it  until  the  report 
of  the  Osgoode  hall  study,  which  came  out 
in  1965.  I  am  going  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  clarify  on  the  record  what  this  study 
had  to  say. 

This  study  takes  no  view  of  the  automo- 
bile insurance  business  and  the  author  of  the 
report,  Professor  Linden  says: 

This  report  makes  no  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  automobile  accidents. 
This  tantalizing  endeavour  is  left  to  the 
engineers,  the  psychologists,  the  philoso- 
phers and  to  the  lawyers  and  judges  who 
try  automobile  accident  cases.  Neither 
will  this  report  engage  in  any  debate  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  tort  system 
or  on  the  strength  and  defects  of  the  trial 
by  judge,  jury  or  administrative  tribunal. 
Nor  will  there  be  any  consideration  in  this 
report  of  the  comparative  benefits  of  pri- 
vate or  public  insurance  regimes,  the  fault 
system  or  any  of  the  other  many  value 
issues.  In  order  to  maintain  complete 
objectivity  the  study  staff  divorced  the  sta- 
tistical study  being  conducted  from  this 
sort  of  emotional  discussion.  Accordingly, 
this  report  will  refrain  from  making  any 
recommendations  on  a  future  course  of 
action. 
It  is  an  endeavour  obviously,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  be  as  objective  and  as  factual  as  was 
possible.  So  they  decided  on  what  would  be 
the  universe  of  the  study  and  it  had  this  to 
say: 

We  have  now  defined  what  statisticians 
call  population   or  universe   of  the   study. 
All  the  individuals  injured  or  killed  in  the 
year  1961  as  a  result  of  automobile  acci- 
dents   which    occurred    in    the    county    of 
York.    That  is  the  field  of  study. 
And  the  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  as  follows: 
There  were    10,413  minor  injuries  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.    Seventy-one  per  cent  of 
the  damage  suffered,  which  was   a  total  of 
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$4,537,000  was  covered  by  automobile  insur- 
ance as  we  know  it. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  loss  was  covered 
by  such  schemes  as  the  Ontario  hospital  ser- 
vices commission  and  other  non-automobile 
sources.  You  will  readily  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  for  practical  purposes  no  one  suffered 
any  loss  in  those  minor  injuries.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  of  us  can  bear  the  cost  indi- 
vidually, with  some  inconveniences,  of  a 
minor  automobile  injury.  But  what  we  at- 
tempt to  cover  ourselves  for  are  the  serious 
and  fatal  cases. 

The  serious  cases  totalled  1,283;  the  total 
loss  in  those  serious  cases  was  $4,340,000. 
In  that  case  45  per  cent  only  was  recoverable 
under  automobile  insurance;  28  per  cent  was 
recovered  from  non-automobile  insurance 
sources,  and  27  per  cent  was  borne  by  the 
persons  themselves. 

In  the  174  fatal  cases,  for  that  year,  there 
was  a  total  loss  of  $5,560,000  and  in  that 
case,  2  per  cent  only  of  the  loss  was  covered 
by  automobile  insurance;  11  per  cent  was 
covered  by  other  non-automobile  insurance 
sources  and  87  per  cent  was  borne  by  the 
dependants  of  the  insured  person  who  was 
fatally  injured. 

The  total  result  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  that  in  all  those  cases  about  45  per  cent 
was  covered  by  automobile  insurance,  28 
per  cent  by  other  sources  and  27  per  cent 
was  borne  by  the  people  themselves.  Let  me 
correct  those  last  figures.  In  the  overall  cases, 
it  was  37  per  cent  covered  by  automobile 
insurance,  23  per  cent  by  other  sources  and 
40  per  cent  themselves. 

Those  figures  are  self-evident  to  prove 
that,  in  fact,  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  was  prob- 
ably right— that  the  Saskatchewan  scheme, 
or  the  scheme  in  Ontario  as  adapted  accord- 
ing to  the  Saskatchewan  scheme,  was  but  a 
half  measure.  You  and  I  and  everyone  else 
who  is  driving  around  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today,  if  there  is  any  merit  in  this 
study,  are  not  protected  in  any  way  for  our 
serious  accidents,  if  we  are  involved  in  a 
serious  accident,  or  we  or  our  dependents 
are  not  protected  in  any  way  if  we  are  in- 
volved in  fatal  accidents  in  anywhere  near 
the  extent  to  which  we  expect  to  be. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  figures  of  two 
per  cent  in  fatal  accident  cases,  and  45  per 
cent  in  serious  cases  is  something  which  the 
Minister  may  very  well  consider,  because 
we  really  cannot  afford  to  continue  this  dis- 
cussion of  automobile  insurance,  year  in  and 


year  out  without  realizing  that  the  insurance 
industry  is  going  to  have  to  extend  its  cover- 
age until  such  time  as  there  is  some  form  of 
guaranteed  income  to  the  point  where  they 
can  provide  this  kind  of  income  loss  support 
for  people. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  that  any  insurance 
agent  who  may  suffer  in  his  business  be- 
cause of  a  government-operated  automobile 
insurance  scheme  has  a  wide  open  field  of 
insurance  available  to  him  for  income  supple- 
mental insurance  for  such  circumstances  as 
these.  And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  pretty 
specious  argument. 

So  let  us  get  away  from  our  harping  about 
the  automobile  insurance  industry,  let  us  get 
to  the  realization  that  we  must  have  a 
government-operated  automobile  insurance 
scheme  and  then  let  us  see  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  deal  with  the  great  gap  in  coverage 
which  the  Linden  report  disclosed  and  to 
which  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  referred  when  he 
said  the  present  schemes  were  but  half 
measures. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  been 
fascinated  sitting  here  and  listening  to  the 
argument  put  forward  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale.  He  takes  a  series  of  facts 
which  by  themselves  are  basically  correct,  he 
strings  them  together  through  a  bunch  of 
complete  non  sequittirs  and  he  emerges  with 
a  conclusion  that  does  not  follow  at  all— and 
then  he  pounds  his  table  with  great  force, 
vim  and  vigour  and  says  it  is  an  incontro- 
vertible conclusion. 

Let  me  start  to  examine  really  what  he  said 
so  that  we  can  put  some  of  this  within  proper 
context.  First  of  all,  he  was  talking  about 
the  ratio  of  administrative  costs  insofar  as 
the  ratio  of  payments  out  are  concerned.  And 
he  came  up  with  the  figures  and  we  will 
accept  them  for  the  purpose  of  this  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  of  66  per  cent  and  33 
per  cent.    Fine. 

Then  he  compares  those  figures  with  the 
government-run  scheme  in  Saskatchewan, 
which,  as  the  Minister  pointed  out,  if  we 
should  adopt  it  in  Ontario,  will  immediately 
dispose  of  the  livelihoods  of  15,000  people 
and  their  families.  If  that  party  is  prepared 
to  do  it,  let  them  say  so,  that  is  fine.  He 
disposes  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  cava- 
lierly, that  is  what  he  did,  and  he  says- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
member  for  Downsview  will  allow  me  to 
interject  for  a  moment,  I— 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
floor  now— 
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Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): The  member  for  Downsview  never 
allows  interjections. 

Mr.    Renwick:    I    know    the    member    for 
Downsview  will  never  yield  the  floor- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  yielding  the  floor— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  enemy  is  over 
here,  fellows. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  cavalierly 
disposes  of  this  and  says  if  you  do  it  that 
way,  then  we  have  reduced  the  figures  to  a 
ratio  of  something  like  85-15  or  84-16.  All 
right.  Just  let  us  deal  with  that  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 
Whatever  he  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  What  is  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  point  of  order  is  that 
the  member  for  Downsview  quoted  me,  as 
he  has  quoted  other  people  from  time  to 
time,  totally  inaccurately.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  wait  and  read  my  remarks  in  Hansard 
and  if  he  has  anything  worthwhile  to  say  at 
that  point,  let  him  come  back  into  the  debate, 
but  let  us  not  disturb  a  very  useful  exchange 
which  we  were  having  with  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of 
order  escapes  me  completely.  If  the  member 
suggests  that  I  am  quoting  him  improperly, 
let  me  say  merely  this:  I  am  giving  my  inter- 
pretation of  his  remarks  and  if  he  disagrees 
with  my  interpretation,  well,  that  is  just  too 
bad,  because  this  is  the  way  his  remarks 
sounded  to  me  and  this  is  the  way  his  re- 
marks have  sounded  to  me  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  So  now 
let  me   continue. 

He  reduces  the  other  ratio,  as  I  say,  with 
the  cavalier  dismissal  of  the  livelihood  of 
15,000  people  and  their  families  to  something 
like  84  per  cent  and  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  forgotten,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  not  only  has  he  eliminated  the 
agents,  you  have  eliminated  from  the  business 
all  of  the  taxes  on  real  estate,  all  the  taxes 


on  business  tax,  all  of  the  sales  taxes  and  all 
of  the  income  taxes  that  these  industries 
produce.    That  is  the  number  1  factor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is, 
if  one  will  examine  the  set-up  in  Saskatche- 
wan, a  forceable  and   government-directed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  you  want  to  quote 
from  this  book  I  have? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  do  not  want  to  quote 
from  that.  A  forceable  and  government- 
directed  insurance  of  all  public  buildings  or 
all  buildings  into  which  the  government  has 
put  money.  So  all  the  schools,  all  the  muni- 
cipal buildings  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
province  are  thrown  into  that  to  make  the 
profit  figure- 
Mr.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  he 
would  stop  with  his  points  of  order.  These 
are  facts. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  there  any  obligation  on  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  to  be  accurate  when 
he  makes  a  statement  such  as  this? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Unfortunately,  no. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  first- 
Mr.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
simply  asking,  is  there  any  obligation  on  a 
member  to  support  the  accuracy  of  any  state- 
ment he  makes? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre): 
That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  is  no  such  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  a  point  of  order,  it 
is  a  point  of  information. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  these  matters  I  am  stating 
are  completely  accurate.  As  a  result  of  stating 
these  accurate  facts,  they  show  completely 
that  the  apparently  reasoned  argument  put 
forward  by  the  member  for  Riverdale,  sup- 
ported by  the  barracking  of  his  colleagues, 
just  in  fact  does  not  make  sense,  and  does  not 
lead  to  the  incontrovertible  conclusion  that  he 
puts  forward  as  gospel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  Thatcher  not 
put  the  plan  out  if  it  is  that  bad? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  on. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  you  not  answer 
the  question?    It  is  a  factual  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  due  course  I 
am  sure  the  member  for  York  South  will  be 
able  to  express  his  views.  In  the  meantime, 
I  wish  he  would  just  subside  and  let  me  ex- 
press mine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Somewhere  in  context,  sir, 
these  comparative  facts  have  to  be  put  in 
proper  relationship,  one  to  the  other.  When 
you  talk  about  66-33  per  cent  and  compare  it 
with  84-16  per  cent  and  leave  out  the  essen- 
tial elements  that  I  have  just  recited,  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  comparing  two  things 
that  are  incomparable.  You  are  comparing 
apples  to  oranges,  and  it  just  does  not  follow 
as  an  incontrovertible  conclusion  in  any 
method  as  set  forth  by  the  member  for  River- 
dale. 

The  second  point:  To  further  establish  his 
illogical  conclusion,  he  says: 

And  if  you  put  into  it  the  form  of  volun- 
tary accident  insurance  that  was  approved 
by  the  Legislature  a  year  ago,  you  are 
going  to  further  aggravate  the  situation. 

He  just  threw  that  out  as  sort  of  an  aside. 
The  Minister  started  to  challenge  him  on  it; 
I  do  not  think  the  Minister  followed  it  quite 
through.  But  the  point  is  pretty  obvious. 
Even  if  you  increase  the  premium  by  throw- 
ing in  an  accident  insurance  rider,  no  matter 
by  how  much  you  increase  it,  you  are  still  not 
going  to  change  this  percentage,  if  you  accept 
the  basis  of  fact  that  the  member  gave  in  the 
first  place.  So  that  that  point  which  he  threw 
in  as  apparently  further  establishing  his  argu- 
ment again  makes  no  sense,  again  is  com- 
pletely illogical,  again  does  not  lead  to  the 
incontrovertible  conclusion  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about. 

Then,  sir,  he  goes  to  the  Linden  report  and 
he  talks  about  the  Linden  report  with  the  off- 
side reference  to  Chief  Justice  McRucr's  re- 
port, as  though  it  embraces  the  whole  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  now,  just  a  minute.    You 
said  it  related  to  a  fixed  number  of  cases  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  in  the  next  breath- 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  referred  to  the  universe  of 
the  study. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  he 
would  stop  yapping.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a  reasoned  speech- 


Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  just  quote 
him  correctly  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  He  refers  to,  and  he  read  a  few 
clauses  of  preamble  in  the  Linden  report,  and 
he  said  these  referred  to  a  fixed  number  of 
cases  in  MetropoHtan  Toronto.  In  the  next 
sentence  he  throws  in  McRuer,  then  he  says 
what  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  said,  and  then  he 
says: 

If  you  apply  what  Linden  found  in  To- 
ronto, along  with  the  words  of  McRuer,  it 
applies  all  across  Canada. 

Again  an  incontrovertible  series  of  non  sequi- 
turs,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no  logic  in  his 
argument  at  all  and  the  member  only  throws 
these  things  in  to  prove  that  he  can  read 
reports.    This  is  all  he  achieves. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Linden  report  for  a 
moment  and  the  basis  on  which  it  was  made. 
There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Linden  report  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  many  people  who  suffer  injuries  in 
automobile  accidents  who  do  not  get  properly 
compensated. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Incontrovertible! 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  incontrovertible;  that 
is  quite  right,  that  is  incontrovertible.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  solution  for  that  is  a  system  of 
compensation  without  fault,  which  is  an  en- 
tirely different  thing  from  coupling  it  together 
with  a  system  of  government  insurance.  They 
are  two  different  things.  But  this  member, 
the  member  for  Riverdale,  has  coupled  these 
together  and  says  if  you  take  one  you  cannot 
have  the  other,  or  if  you  take  one- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No,  no,  he  said  no  such  thing, 
he  said  you  are  going  to— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  bad 
that  the  analysis  of  this  speech  is  quite  so 
painful  to  the  group  of  eight  over  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  An  analysis  which  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  this  confusion  of  ideas,  this  deliberate 
confusion  of  ideas  leads  to  this  whole  series 
of  completely  erroneous  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  back  to  the 
Linden  report  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  commissioned.  It  was  commissioned  as 
one  of  the  studies  arising  from  the  report  of 
the  select  committee,  in  order  that  it  could 
be  ascertained  how  many  people  did  suffer 
and  whether  there  was  a  further  basis  of 
argument  for  bringing  in  a  system  of  com- 
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pensation  without  fault.  The  Linden  report 
did  conclude— and  I  do  not  think  those  figures 
can  be  argued  with— that  there  were  and  are 
many  people  who  are  not  getting  full  and 
proper  compensation  as  a  result  of  injuries 
suffered  in  automobile  accidents. 

If  there  was  a  compulsory  system  of  com- 
pensation without  fault— such  as  that  recom- 
mended in  the  select  committee's  report, 
such  as  that  put  forward  in  the  first  instance 
by  All  Canada  Insurance,  such  as  that 
supported  by  such  people  as  the  now  Mr. 
Justice  Haines  and  Mr.  Robinette  and  by 
others— then  the  basis  for  which  the  Linden 
report  was  commissioned  and  the  criticism 
that  it  implied  would  be  taken  care  of.  I 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss these  two  separate  sets  of  ideas  in 
separate  context.  And  what  the  member  for 
Riverdale  has  deliberately  attempted  to  do 
is  throw  the  whole  thing  into  a  hodge-podge 
and  cause  confusion  by  mixing  up  all  kinds  of 
percentages- 
Mr.  Renwick:  No  confusion  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  —by  talking  about  the  question 
of  compensation  without  fault  as  though  it 
were  only  possible  if  there  was  government- 
run  insurance,  and  by  adding  to  it  the  differ- 
ence in  those  two  percentages,  the  66-33  and 
the  84-16,  as  though  there  was  no  explana- 
tion for  it  at  all. 

I  say  this  very  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
conclude  on  this  phase  of  the  argument: 
There  is  a  very  substantial  argument  for 
maintaining  private  insurance  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  if  added  to  it  were  a  system 
of  compensation  without  fault.  There  is 
merit,  some  merit,  in  having  a  provincially 
run  system.  That  provincially  run  system  in 
Saskatchewan,  let  me  remind  you,  sir,  was 
initiated  in  the  days  when  the  number  of 
automobiles  in  Saskatchewan  was  very  small, 
when  only  10  per  cent  of  those  automobiles 
were  in  fact  insured  and  when  the  number 
of  people  who  were  going  to  be  affected  by 
the  government  moving  into  a  field  of  indus- 
try was  very  limited  indeed.  Just  a  few,  just 
a  handful  of  people  were  in  fact  affected.  So 
that  in  those  circumstances  and  in  those 
days,  it  made  some  sense. 

But  to  make  it  pay,  Mr.  Chairman— and  one 
produces  these  figures  that  the  member  for 
Riverdale  keeps  on  saying  are  incontrovertible 
—there  had  to  be  all  of  these  other  things 
that  go  along  with  it.  There  had  to  be  an 
elimination  of  the  agents'  livelihood,  there  had 
to  be  the  elimination  of  the  taxes  that  this 
industry    generates— and   we    all   know   what 


they  are;  there  is  real  estate  tax,  there  is  bus- 
iness tax,  there  is  sales  tax,  there  is  income 
tax  and  so  on.  There  had  to  be  a  forceful 
pushing  into  the  government  scheme  of  every 
building  in  which  the  government  contributed 
any  money.  All  the  schools  are  forced  in, 
all  the  hospitals  are  forced  in— 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  completely  irrelevant, 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  irrelevant,  this  is  how 
you  will  maintain  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  auto  plan  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  that.  This  is  completely  irrele- 
vant. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  in  addition  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  substantial  hiding  of 
administrative  costs  in  those  figures  being 
absorbed  by  other  branches  of  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  true. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Within  proper  context,  I  say 
this  is  the  problem  which  we  face  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  If  we  were  in  a  position 
to  go  back  to  when  we  had  a  small  number 
of  automobiles— to  turn  the  clock  back 
perhaps  40  or  50  years— to  have  a  small 
number  of  automobiles,  with  very  few  people 
in  the  industry  and  very  few  people  to  be 
affected— if  we  were  going  to  start  from 
scratch,  I  would  think  it  would  be  a  very  fine 
idea.  But  today  with  2,300,000  cars;  2.5 
million  drivers;  what  is  it,  15,000  agents  in 
the  business;  and  so  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  15,000  to  20,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  -15,000  to  20,000.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  any  government  that  would 
step  into  this  would  have  to  very  seriously 
consider  the  economic  effect  it  was  going  to 
have  on  a  great  and  important  section  of  this 
province  of  Ontario.  There  is  an  alternative 
solution,  and  that  solution,  I  think,  was  de- 
lineated clearly  and  reasonably  by  the  select 
committee.  It  is  supported  by  the  industry 
and  supported  by  the  legal  profession  and  it 
is  supported  in  fact  by  the  real  essence  of  the 
Linden  inquiry.  And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  sort  of  scheme  I  would  like  to  see  this 
government  bring  in  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  might  say  that  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  that  proposition. 
I  admit  tliat  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  detail 
of  it,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  give  some  per- 
sonal attention  to  that  report  immediately. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  703  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Br>'den:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  matter  has  to  be  discussed  a  little 
further— in  view  of  the  diversion  which  was 
introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  I  would  judge,  with  the  full  support 
of  the  government.  I  think  there  is  a  firm 
Liberal-Conservative  coalition  on  this  matter 
at   least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  never  been 
in  bed  together. 

Mr.   Bryden:   Whether   or   not  you   are   in 

lied  together,  you  are  in  the  same  situation. 
You  take  the  same  position,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  on  this  particular  matter.  I  think 
we  might  get  one  red  herring  completely  out 
of  the  way.  That  was  the  reference  of  the 
member  for  Downsview  to  fire  insurance  and 
similar  business  conducted  by  the  Saskat- 
chewan government  insurance  office.  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  is  totally  irrelevant  to 
what  we  are  talking  about.  The  fire  insur- 
ance business  of  the  Saskatchewan  govern- 
ment insurance  ofiice  is  in  no  respect  tied  up 
with  the  automobile  insurance  business.  The 
automobile  insurance  plan  is  a  separate  plan, 
operated  on  its  own  and  financed  within  its 
own  terms. 

The  member  for  Downsview  tried  to  say, 
as  is  alleged  from  time  to  time  with  no  fac- 
tual evidence  at  all,  that  some  of  the  costs 
are  spirited  ofiF  elsewhere  into  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  not  true.  The  plan,  as  Liberal 
Cabinet  Ministers  in  Saskatchewan  have  said 
on  several  occasions  since  they  have  come 
into  office,  the  automo})ile  insurance  plan  in 
Saskatchewan  is  financed  out  of  its  own  funds 
as  a  separate  operation  and  nothing  is 
charged  anywhere  else  that  properly  belongs 
there. 

In  fact,  the  report  of  the  Saskatchewan 
government  insurance  office,  to  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  made  reference, 
and  which  gives  up-to-date  figures  on  this 
matter,  was  a  report  that  was  prepared  re- 
cently under  a  Liberal  administration  in  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Is  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  sug- 
gesting that  his  own  friends  in  the  Liberal 
Party  were  deliberately  falsifying  the  facts? 
He  makes  such  accusations  readily  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  CCF  administration,  with 
no  basis  in  fact  at  all.  There  is  now  a  new 
administration  which  was  hostile  to  the  plan 
right  down  the  line. 


I  was  in  Saskatchewan  at  the  time  and 
the  Liberal  Party  fought  it  right  down  the 
line  when  it  was  first  introduced.  Now,  with 
an  administration  that  was  hostile  to  the 
plan,  we  still  get  exactly  tlie  same  results 
in  tenns  of  the  analyses  that  are  produced, 
because  the  results  are  accurate.  So  let  us 
get  that  straight  first  of  all. 

We  can  go  on  to  the  next  point.  The  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  for  a  reason  that 
escaped  me  completely,  suggested  that  the 
memlier  for  Riverdale  had  claimed  that  we 
could  not  have  a  plan  of  compensation  with- 
out fault  unless  it  was  a  government  plan. 
How  the  member  for  Downsview  could  have 
got  that  impression  from  the  remarks  of  the 
member  for  Riverdale  escapes  me,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  he  anticipated  that  in  this 
province  we  would,  in  due  course,  have  a 
plan  of  compensation  without  fault  which 
would  not  be  a  government  plan.  He  made 
that  abundantly  clear,  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  The  basis  of  his  posi- 
tion, as  I  understood  it,  was  the  assumption 
that  we  are  going  to  introduce  what  I  think 
we  all  agree  is  necessary,  certainly  this  party 
agrees  is  necessary,  a  plan  of  compensation 
without  fault. 

The  forecast  of  the  member  for  Riverdale 
was  that  under  the  present  government,  if  it 
is  still  in  office,  this  plan  will  l^e  established 
through  private  carriers.  This  was  his  criti- 
cism. I  do  not  think  he  has  any  suggestion 
at  all,  or  any  idea  at  all  of  criticizing  the 
principle  of  compensation  without  fault.  But 
what  he  was  proposing,  and  what  I  agree 
with,  is  that  we  should  not  do  half  a  job,  we 
should  do  the  whole  job.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  should  establish  a  plan  of  compensation 
without  fault,  and  on  the  other  hand,  and  in 
addition,  we   should   make   it   a   public  plan. 

Why,  because  we  will  save  money  for  the 
people  of  Ontario,  that  is  why.  And  I  will 
say  that  he  established  incontrovertibly  that 
the  saving  will  be  somewhere  between  15 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  premium  dollar,  that 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  a  question  be 
permitted? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Certainly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Having  in  mind  the 
virtues  of  the  Saskatchewan  plan  which  have 
Ijeen  recorded  here  today,  why  is  it  that 
when  so  many  other  jurisdictions  have  studied 
that  plan,  no  other  jurisdiction  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  adopted  it? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  they  all  are  re-       services  which  the  community  in  its  develop- 
sponsive  to  the  insurance  companies—  ment— 


Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  jurisdictions  that 
are  far  more  concerned  about  insurance  com- 
panies than  they  are  about  people,  this  is  the 
problem.  We  have  similar  problems  in  other 
areas.  I  am  going  to  make  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  them  in  a  few  moments.  But  I  would 
put  back  to  the  Minister  the  question  as  to 
why  it  was,  if  the  Saskatchewan  plan  is  so 
undesirable,  that  when  a  private  enterprise 
government,  one  that  blazons  itself  as  the 
greatest  supporter  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  country,  did  not  move  to  turf  out  that 
plan  when  it  came  into  ofiBce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Liberals  are  just  as 
weak  as  NDPers.    That  is  all  it  proves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  mean  they  are  more 
Tory  than  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  knows  as  well  as  I  do  why  they 
did  not  turf  it  out.  They  do  not  agree  with 
it  in  principle,  but  they  cannot  get  rid  of  it 
because  the  people  want  it.  It  benefits  the 
people  and  now  that  they  have  had  the  benefit 
of  it  for  20  years,  no  government  that  has  any 
concern  for  its  political  future  would  dare 
remove  the  plan. 

The  plan  has  proved  itself.  It  is  well 
established  and  I  say  the  proof  is  right  there. 
Even  a  government  that  is  completely  opposed 
to  it  in  principle  is  afraid  to  eliminate  it. 
They  carry  it  on,  and  indeed  they  are  now 
staunchly  defending  it  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  is  a  good  plan  which  saves 
the  people  money. 

This  is  really  the  issue  before  us  but  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  went  on  to 
suggest  why  we  should  not  save  the  people 
money,  why  we  should  continue  a  system 
which  results  in  their  having  to  pay  15  or 
20  per  cent  more  than  they  should  have  to 
pay  for  the  benefits  they  receive. 

This  is  what  he  tried  to  justify.  And  what 
was  his  justification?  Exactly  the  same  as  the 
spokesmen  for  the  government  have  made 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  purely  and  simply 
an  argument  in  favour  of  featherbedding. 
That  is  what  his  argument  boils  down  to. 

I  will  define  featherbedding  so  that  there 
will  not  be  any  doubt  what  I  mean.  I  inter- 
pret the  term  "featherbedding"  to  apply  to  a 
situation  where  people  are  paid  for  services 
which  are  no  longer  necessary  to  the  com- 
munity, merely  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
income.    In  other  words,  they  are  paid  for 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  feather- 
bedding. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —no  longer  requires,  on  what 
I  say  is  the  totally  false  argument  economic- 
ally-that  it  is  beneficial,  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  this  income  for  these  people  even 
though  their  services  are  no  longer  required 
in  the  particular  area  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  provide  them.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  argument. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  party  is  now,  and  always  has 
been,  opposed  to  featherbedding.  We  do  not 
believe  in  paying  for  unnecessary  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  biggest 
joke  we  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  consistently  and  we 
continue  to  take  the  position  that  where  com- 
munity development,  whether  it  is  techno- 
logical or  social,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
renders  certain  types  of  services  obsolete, 
public  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  people 
who  have  provided  those  services  to  enable 
them  to  adjust  to  the  new  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  These  are  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs,  not  labour. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  the  firemen  on 
diesel  engines? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  all  right,  what  about  the 
firemen  on  diesel  engines?  I  can  remember, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  former  Liberal  member  of 
the  Legislature- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Bryden:   Do  you  want  an  answer  to 

your  question?  All  right,  he  asked,  "What 
about  the  firemen  on  the  diesel  engines,"  and 
I  would  like- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of   Financial   and   Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  His  question  was  as 
irrelevant  as  some  of  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  should  be 
ruled  out  as  well. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Okay,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
do  not  want  me  to  explain  what  the  facts 
were  regarding  the  firemen  on  diesel  engines, 
I  accept  your  ruling.  Since  I  would  not  Hke 
the  question  to  remain  completely  hanging  in 
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the  air,  T  would  merely  say  that  our  position 
on  that  was  exactly  the  same  as  our  position 
is  on  these  matters  on  all  occasions. 

Where  services  and  skills  have  been  ren- 
dered obsolete,  the  community  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
people  concerned  into  new  phases  of  activity. 
We  have  always  stood  for  that  and  we  con- 
tinue to  stand  for  it.  This  is  a  most  important 
matter  in  the  present  day  and  age  because 
as  we  know,  skills  are  rapidly  being  rendered 
obsolete  in  many  fields.  Therefore,  there  is 
a  continuing  public  responsibility  to  create 
increasing  flexibility  in  our  labour  force. 

Bringing  it  down  to  the  specific  case  of 
the  insurance  agents,  we  say  that  the  problem 
here  would  not  probably  be  a  very  acute  one 
for  the  government.  After  all,  these  are  people 
with  substantial  education  and  training.  They 
undoubtedly  are  in  a  position  to  adapt  to 
new  situations.  The  insurance  industry  is 
ex-panding  into  new  fields  all  the  time. 

We  get  from  the  member  for  Downsview 
and  others,  the  extreme  alarmist  statement, 
"Fifteen  thousand  people  deprived  of  a  liveh- 
hood,"  but  most  of  these  15,000  people  do  not 
depend  on  automobile  insurance  exclusively 
for  their  livelihood.  Some  may,  but  most  of 
them  do  not. 

They  underwrite  other  lines  of  insurance, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  would  be  able  to  expand  those  phases 
of  their  business  to  compensate  for  any  losses 
that  may  result  from  the  loss  of  automobile 
business-,  just  as  they  did  in  Saskatchewan. 
There  are  more  insurance  agents  in  Saskatch- 
ewan now  than  there  were  when  the  auto- 
mobile plan  was  introduced.  The  agents 
adapted  with  very  little  difficulty  in  Saskatch- 
ewan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  situations  arise  where  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  undertake  new  lines 
of  endeavour,  to  provide  services  which  the 
community  actually  needs  rather  than  those 
which  it  no  longer  needs,  then  I  would  re- 
iterate my  point  that  theirs  is  a  public  respon- 
sibility to  assist  them  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments. 

That  is  our  philosophy  and  it  applies  to  all 
lines  of  endeavour.  We  see  absolutely  no 
reason  at  all  for  forcing  the  public  to  pay  15 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  more  for  automobile 
insurance,  merely  to  maintain  a  featherbed- 
ding  system  in  the  insurance  industry.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  House  how  this  case  differs 
from  the  hospital  insurance  case.  When 
hospital  insurance  was  introduced  in  this 
province,  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission  was    made   the    sole    carrier.    There 


was  no  longer  any  private  selling  of  insurance 
in  that  field. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Workmen's  compensation! 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  leader  has  mentioned 
workmen's  compensation.  That  was  a  great 
many  years  earlier,  back  in  1915,  so  I  will  not 
mention  it.  1  will  take  recent  cases.  I  will 
take  the  hospital  case.  The  principle  there  was 
a  valid  one  and  it  is  valid  here.  Let  us  now 
take  the  case  of  medical  care  insurance. 
The  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  chairman?  Mr.  Chairman,  could  you 
tell  me  exactly  what  vote  this  is  on? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  money 
allowed— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
knows  perfectly  well  what  point  I  am  trying 
to  make.  1  am  pointing  out  that  there  are 
many  precedents  for  exactly  the  thing  we  are 
advocating.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community  when  certain 
services  are  taken  over  by  the  public  which 
were  previously  provided  by  private  indi- 
viduals. 1  would  just  mention  the  case  of 
medical  care  insurance. 

The  government  is  still  standing  on  the 
position  that  in  this  area  it  still  will  be  a 
private  matter.  I  believe  that  the  Liberals 
have  swung  around  and  are  supporting  our 
position— that  there  should  be  a  single  public 
carrier.  Why  they  are  willing  to  do  that  in 
regard  to  medical  care  insurance,  but  still 
have  their  heels  dug  in  on  the  antiquated 
featherbedding  position  with  regard  to  auto- 
mobile insurance,  I  do  not  know.  I  would 
point  out  the  total  inconsistency  of  their  posi- 
tion. I  would  point  out  the  smaller,  but  still 
significant,  degree  of  inconsistency  in  the 
government's  position,  when  we  compare  their 
position  on  this  with  the  position  they  took 
ten  years  ago  on  hospital  insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  support  the  proposi- 
tion of  my  friend,  the  member  for  Riverdale, 
that  it  is  incontrovertible  that  the  service  can 
be  provided  more  cheaply.  The  figures  are 
there;  the  evidence  is  beyond  dispute  and 
n()l)0(ly  has  ever  questioned  in  any  serious 
way  the  evidence  that  he  presented.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that  it  can  be  provided  more 
cheaply  and  therefore  more  eflBciently  through 
a  public  plan. 

Any  adjustments  that  have  to  be  made  as  a 
result  of  the  public  plan  are  another  matter. 
They  do  not  constitute  an  unimportant  matter. 
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Hut  they  are  another  matter.  They  should  be 
dealt  with,  but  we  should  go  ahead  with  the 
type  of  plan  that  will  be  of  greatest  benefit 
to  the  public.  Surely  that  is  the  basic  ob- 
jective, the  public  interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  need 
two  things.  We  need  the  one  which  the 
member  for  Downsview  himself  supports, 
a  plan  that  provides  for  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation without  fault.  We  need,  in  addition, 
the  establishrnent  of  a  public  plan  in  place 
of  the  hodge-podge  of  inefficient  under- 
writing which  now  exists  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  703, 
if  T   may   ask   the   Minister   about   the— 

..Mr.  Singer:  I  have  another  topic. 

j  ;  Mr.  Renwick:  —unless  the  member  for 
Downsview  would  like  to  speak  on  auto- 
mobile insurance? 

'  Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  want  to  speak  about 
deposit  insurance. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the 
Minister  on  that  particular  bill.  What  is  the 
state  now  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
Ontario  government  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  this  question  of  deposit  insurance 
linder  The  Ontario  Deposit  Insurance  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  negotiations  have 
been  completed  and  an  agreement  has  been 
'sighed  between  the  provincial  government 
and  the  federal  deposit  coq^oration.  I  have 
i)n, extra,  signed  copy  back  from  Ottawa  in 
my  possession.  All  of  the  Ontario  companies 
are  insured  in  a  way  that  I  explained  to  the 
tHouse,  namely,  that  all  deposits  up  to  the 
limits  are  insured  and  the  companies  accepted 
under  the  Ottawa  scheme.  It  is  fully  operative 
and  I  would  think  that  at  this  moment,  the 
companies  themselves  would  have  received 
the  actual  policies.  There  was  another  con- 
trolling factor  that  had  to  do  with  certain 
advertising  material  which  was  to  be  issued 
by  the  federal  corporation. 

The  actual  policies  and  that  advertising 
material  should  be  in  the  hands— and  I  believe 
Is— of  all  the  Ontario  companies  who  are  now 
in  the  federal  scheme. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  that 
mean  that  the  Ontario  deposit  insurance  cor- 
poration no  longer  has  any  function  to  per- 
form?   Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  technical 
position  of  the  Ontario  corporation  would  be 
that  the  Act  is  set  aside  and  is  not  operating. 


There  is  a  technical  aspect;  if,  in  a  case 
during  the  first  year  the  federal  people  were 
to  reject  a  company— which  they  have  the 
right  to  do— then  it  would  come  back  to  the 
Ontario  corporation.  It  is  in  that  context,  but 
from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Ontario  Act  are  set 
aside  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the 
three  Quebec  companies  that  carry  on  busi- 
ness here— Credit  Foncier  Franco-Canadien, 
the  Montreal  Trust  and  the  Royal  Trust? 
Now  those  three,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
are  not  covered  either  by  the  federal  scheme 
nor  by  the  provincial  scheme.  There  has 
been  certain  difficulty  in  getting  a  common 
plan  together  with  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  I  would  like  to  find  out  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  that  is  an 
accurate  statement.  The  federal  people  were 
in  Toronto  this  week  and  I  spoke  to  some  of 
them.  Those  negotiations  with  Quebec  are 
still  going  on,  but  not  resolved.  I  am  hope- 
ful  that   they  will   be  very   quickly. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
about  deposit  insurance  and  the  trust  com- 
panies. Does  that  cover  investment  certifi- 
cates as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Downer:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Within  the  same 
limits. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  was  it  not  the 
president  of  the  Montreal  Trust— or  perhaps 
it  was  an  official  of  the  Royal  Trust— who 
recently  made  a  speech  saying  that  he 
thought  that  there  were  certain  aspects  of 
this  deposit  insurance  that  were  unfair  and 
it  was  not  reasonable  to  penalize  good  and 
well-established    and   careful    companies. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was  Canada  Permanent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  was  such  a  speech  made, 
but  let  me  not  attribute  it  to  anyone.  In  any 
event— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Was  it  relating  to  the 
Quebec  companies  and  the  position  in  which 
they  would  end  up? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  very  point  I  make. 
The  fact  is  that  because  of  the  inauguration 
of  deposit  insurance  schemes,  both  by  this 
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jurisdiction  and  the  federal,  we  have  now 
covered  all  of  the  trust  companies  that  do 
business  in  the  province  of  Ontario  with  the 
exception  of  three— the  three  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Credit  Foncier  Company,  the 
Montreal  Trust  Company  and  the  Royal 
Trust  Company.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the 
way  they  carry  on  their  business;  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  they  are  good  and  reput- 
able companies— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  only  good  thing 
that  could  be  said  about  that  situation  is 
that  fortunately  all  three  enjoy  an  outstand- 
ing reputation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  the  trouble  comes— 
apparently  has  come  in  the  past— where  com- 
panies that  have  enjoyed  good  reputations 
somehow  have  fallen  on  bad  times.  We  do 
not  know;  I  certainly  hope  nothing  is  going 
to  happen  to  any  one  of  these  companies  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  it  will.  But  it 
would  seem  to  me  if  we  have  one  set  of 
rules  for  all  the  trust  companies  that  carry 
on  business  in  the  province  of  Ontario  except 
three,  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  we 
may  be  experiencing  with  a  sister  jurisdiction, 
those  three  should  be  somehow  brought  with- 
in the  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  agree! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
for  Riverdale  asked  if  the  effect  of  joining 
the  federal  plan  removes  the  necessity  for 
the  Ontario  Act  and  the  Ontario  corporation. 
I  think  the  Ontario  Act,  with  a  very  slight 
amendment,  could  be  adapted  to  take  care  of 
these  three,  even  though  the  federal  plan 
could  not  be.  The  Minister  will  recall  that 
when  we  came  to  deal  with  the  Ontario  Act, 
I  had  moved  an  amendment  and  we  argued 
the  constitutional  point  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  could  be  done— that  the  Ontario  Act 
apply  to  all  companies  doing  business  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  Minister  at  that  time  suggested,  as  I 
recall,  that  his  constitutional  advisors  said 
that  was  not  practical.  However,  several 
weeks  later  the  Minister  had  changed  his 
mind  and  in  another  statute  had  taken  the 
point  of  view  that  I  advocated  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem 
logical  to  me  as  this  situation  has  progressed 
to  this  stage  and  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  have  covered  by  deposit  insurance 
all  companies  doing  business  in  Ontario 
except  three,  that  the  simple  and  obvious 
way  of  covering  those  companies  would  be  to 


go  back  to  the  Ontario  Act,  put  the  amend- 
ment in  it,  and  keep  the  Ontario  deposit 
insurance  corporation  alive  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  those  three,  because  it 
just  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  that 
three  should  be  excluded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  this  is  a  good 
point  but  I  must  reply  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada  are  handling  their  end  of  it  at  all  ex- 
cept probably  by  the  guarantee  of  their  provin- 
cial signature,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario 
Act  are  being  kept  as  a  standby  having  to 
do  with  the  first  year's  right,  the  right  to 
reject  within  the  first  year,  of  any  company. 
That  will  be  the  vehicle  we  would  use 
because  there  are  some  winding-up  provisions 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  with  reference 
to  those  three  companies,  I  think  you  could 
concede  a  period  of  transition  from  no  insur- 
ance to  insurance  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Now,  section  23  ( 1 )  of  the  Ontario  bill,  I 
think,  relieves  this  situation.  It  says  that: 
No  loan  corporation  or  trust  company 
registered  under  The  Loan  and  Trust  Cor- 
porations Act  shall  after  June  30,  1967 
accept,  receive  or  issue  deposits  until  it 
holds  a  certificate  or  pohcy  of  insurance. 

So  that  June  30  becomes  an  automatic  dead- 
line for  the  carrying  on  of  business  of  these 
three  organizations  in  our  province. 

Mr.  Singer:   That  was  not  in  the  original 

Act,  was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  I  am  sorry,  it  is 
in  the  amendment  to  the  original  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  well,  that  was  the  point 
where  the  Minister  came  to  the  conclusion, 
or  told  me,  that  his  constitutional  advisors  had 
said  you  could  now  legislate  this  way  whereas 
in  the  original  Act  you  said  you  could  not. 

Well  then,  what  is  going  to  be  the  position 
of  these   three   companies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  practical  position 
is  that  the  three  companies,  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  officials  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, have  to  get  it  settled  by  June  30  of  this 
year  or  else  those  three  companies  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  business  in  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  going  to  padlock 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  there  is  pretty 

good  pressure  on  all  parties- 
Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  Minister  prepared  to  say 

that  if  this  has  not  been  resolved  by  June  30, 
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that  these  three  companies  are  going  to  be 
prohibited  from  carrying  on  business  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  of  course,  you 
would  not  expect  us  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
pro  tern  deal  like  that.  Subsection  2  of  the 
same  Act  reads  as  follows,  that: 

In  the  case  of  any  particular  loan  corpor- 
ation or  trust  company,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  may  extend  the  time 
for  effecting  the  insurance  mentioned  in 
subsection  (1). 

Now  I  might  very  well— I  do  not  know— be 
the  bearer  of  the  request  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.   But  we  will  deal  with  that  when— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  I  call  a  flex- 
ible position. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  as  the  member  for  York 
South  says,  you  are  in  a  very  flexible  position. 
But  there  are  two  points  that  I  think  have  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  One  is  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  me  that  all  companies  except 
three  should  have  deposit  insurance.  And  the 
other  thing  is  that  if  this  goes  on  for  an  in- 
definite period,  it  places  these  three  companies 
in  a  better  competitive  position  than  the 
people  in  the  same  industry,  because  the 
deposit  insurance  costs  something  and  it  adds 
to  the  administrative  cost,  so  that  they  will 
not  have  that  administrative  cost  if  they  can 
exend  it  indefiniely  while  negotiations  between 
jurisdictions  are  carrying  on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  also  the  matter  of 
public  confidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  only  say  that 
in  the  establishment  of  an  undertaking  such 
as  a  national  deposit  insurance  scheme  on 
a  nation-wide  basis,  where  the  annual  prem- 
iums for  one  company  alone,  it  comes  to  mind, 
are  over  $5  million,  the  premium  for  deposit 
insurance  alone  in  establishing  this  whole 
scheme,  I  think  there  has  to  be  some  toler- 
ance so  that  all  the  provinces  can  get  into 
the  right  position  and  some  of  them,  includ- 
ing Quebec,  have  some  problems  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Singer:   I  agree! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  this  will  all  be  in 
place  and  the  ones  for  which  we  are  primar- 
ily responsible  are  all  in— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  we  are  primarly  respon- 
sible to  the  people  who  invest  in  trust  com- 
panies here.  The  Minister  has  answered  my 
point  by  saying  one  company  alone  is  paying 
$5  million  in  premiums.    And  two  of  these 


three  companies  that  I  mentioned  are  big 
companies.  I  have  not  even  a  guess  as  to 
how  much  they  would  pay.  Two  of  those 
three  would  be  very  large  companies  and 
paying  very  large  premiums. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  right.  While 
they  may  have  that  advantage  with  respect 
to  the  saving  of  the  premium  for  one  month, 
till  June  30,  let  me  be  quite  frank  with 
you  and  tell  you  that  of  my  own  knowledge 
they  are  suffering  and  smarting  from  the  fail- 
ure to  be  able  to  state  publicly  that  they  are 
within  the  scheme,  so  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo 
in  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  during  the  last  10  years,  I 
have  raised  the  problem  created  by  fire 
insurance  companies  refusing  to  sell  insurance 
in  certain  areas,  particularly  within  the  deter- 
iorating areas  of  cities.  A  year  ago  this  cre- 
ated quite  a  flurry  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  city  council  established  a 
committee  under,  I  think.  Alderman  Roten- 
berg,  which  looked  into  the  matter. 

And  then  I  was  rather  puzzled  by  a  story 
that  appeared  in  the  January  25,  1967  Tele- 
gram in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Toronto 
metropolitan  insurance  agents  association  in 
a  brief  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)— this  is  two  months  after  the  change 
was  made  and  I  would  have  thought— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Some  people  like  deal- 
ing with  him  more  than  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh?  Well,  I  do  not  want 
to  foment  that  little  difficulty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  imagine  that  it 
would  come  under  the  Minister's  jurisdiction. 
However,  I  would  like  to  solicit  the  Minister's 
comments  on  exactly  where  we  stand  as  a 
result  of  that  investigation.  According  to  this 
news  report,  the  Toronto  metropolitan  insur- 
ance agents  association  recommended  a  co- 
operative plan  among  insurers,  agents  and 
governmental  authorities  to  force  building 
owners  in  run-down  areas  of  the  city  to  keep 
their  properties  in  a  safe  and  sound  condition. 
They  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  in- 
volved two  uninsurable  classes  of  houses, 
namely,  the  houses  where  the  value  of  the 
land  exceeds  the  value  of  the  house  and 
houses  where  the  state  of  repair  is  below 
minimum  requirements.  The  brief  asked  the 
provincial  government,  and  I  quote  at  this 
point  directly  from  the  brief: 
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To  provide  compulsion  to  make  landlords 
and  owners  maintain  their  property  as  a 
prerequisite  to  any  successful  plan  of  insur- 
ance. 

Later  on,  it  proposes  that  the  insurers  set  up 
a  flexible  rating  pattern  to  take  care  of  haz- 
ards which  could  not  be  removed  but  which 
could  still  be  insured  at  a  rate  applicable  to 
the  risk.  Certain  sections  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  where  rundown  conditions  exist, 
would  be  designated  as  red  lines  or  poor  risk 
areas.  A  campaign  set  up  between  the  insur- 
ance industry  and  the  city  council  was  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  to  sell  the  public 
the  idea  of  maintaining  their  property.  And 
then  a  specific  reference,  in  light  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  before  us;  the  superinten- 
dent of  insurance  was  aked  to  pressure  mort- 
gagees to  take  a  second  look  before  lending 
excessive  amounts  on  houses  in  blighted 
areas. 

Finally,  people  selling  properties  in  blighted 
areas  would  be  required  by  law  to  provide  a 
certificate  of  approval  of  physical  features 
before  the  deal  was  completed.  In  this  way 
the  city  would  bring  a  property  up  to  stan- 
dard with  respect  to  wiring,  pkimbing,  heat- 
ing, and  so  on,  before  it  changed  hands. 

The  thing  that  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  this  is  rather  vague,  indeed  rather  con- 
fusing. I  do  not  know  whether  the  govern- 
ment has  reacted  at  all  to  the  proposals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that  brief,  nor  have  my  officials. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  can  I  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  Attorney  General  has  got  it 
pigeon-holed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  Attorney  General 
has  no  recollection  of  that  matter,  but  he  will 
check  it  out  and  inform  me  of  his  findings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  had  lost  bridges 
in  the  history  of  Ontario  and  we  have  had 
horses  on  the  payroll,  and  now  we  have  a  lost 
brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  me  say,  get  on 
some  common  ground.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  make  one  or  two 
basic  points.  There  are  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations made  here  as  to  what  the  provin- 
cial government  should  do,  sir,  such  as  for 
example,  making  it  compulsory  that  certain 
standards  should  be  maintained.  It  is  a  little 
unclear  as  to  exactly  whether  the  provincial 
legislation  would  in  effect  force  cooperation 


between  the  provincial  government,  the  mu- 
nicipal government  and  the  property  owners. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  the  main 
point  to  the  Minister's  attention.  There  are 
still  large  sections  of  the  city  of  Toronto  with- 
out fire  insurance  and  they  cannot  get  fire 
insurance.  The  result  is  that  another  year  has 
gone  by.  We  have  had  studies,  we  have  had 
briefs  presented;  the  briefs  have  got  lost  and 
the  problem  is  still  there,  with  people  not 
being  able  to  get  fire  insurance.  And  this  is 
such  a  perfect  example  of  the  kind  of  "solu- 
tion" we  get  to  these  urgent  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  so  we  get  the 
thing  in  context,  the  type  of  case  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  where  we  have  a  clean-cut  type 
citizen  with  a  good  house.  He  is  maintaining 
his  house  but  the  people  on  either  side  are 
not  maintaining  theirs.  Because  those  parts 
are  run  down,  the  responsible  citizen  who  has 
got  a  good  house  may  not  be  able  to  get 
insurance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  I  submit  to  the  Minister  it  is  only 
part  of  the  problem.  You  have  got  blocks, 
and  the  Minister  knows  this,  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  where  fire  insurance  will  not  be  sold 
to  anybody  in  that  block.  The  Minister 
obviously  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  people 
who  are  maintaining  a  good  property  are  the 
people  who  are  perhaps  being  penalized  most. 
They  are  entitled  to  get  insurance  but  they 
live  in  a  high  risk  area.  But  the  thing  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  social  problem  that 
has  got  to  be  faced  up  to  and  leads  us  directly 
back  to  the  question  of  fire  insurance,  is  that 
if  people  are  living  in  a  home  and  the  city 
council  or  the  provincial  government,  in 
this  instance  it  would  be  the  city  council, 
tolerates  it  as  a  human  habitation,  I  submit 
these  people  are  entitled  to  get  fire  insur- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  private  insurance  companies  are  going 
to  play  the  same  game  here  as  they  do  in  car 
insurance,  by  getting  rid  of  the  high  risks, 
they  themselves  are  creating  the  case  for  a 
public  insurance  plan. 

What  they  are  doing  is  violating  the  basic 
principles  of  insurance.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  operate  on  the  principle  of  the  magic 
of  averages.  What  they  want  to  do  is  to 
shape  the  situation  so  that  they  get  the  high 
risks  out  and  they  have  a  magic  that  gives 
them  more  profit.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  social  responsibility  and  this  social 
responsibility  has  got  to  be  met  by  govern- 
ments. If  the  people  are  living  there,  they 
are    entitled    to    get    fire    insurance.     If    the 
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private  insurance  companies  will  not  give 
them  the  fire  insurance,  then  one  of  two 
things  should  happen. 

Either  the  house  is  so  uninhabitable  that 
it  should  be  declared  uninhabitable  and  the 
residents  should  be  moved  out  into  other 
property,  or  alternatively,  somebody  has  got 
to  move  in  and  provide  insurance  through  a 
public  insurance  plan.  We  have  the  same 
kind  of  release  valve  so  to  speak  in  meeting 
the  situation  at  the  car  insurance  level.  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  Minister  that  he  find 
out  what  has  happened  here.  I  think  it  is, 
quite  frankly,  a  rather  shocking  proposition 
that  city  council  group  and  now  a  provincial 
government  group  apparently  have  had 
enough  explanations  made  to  them  that  they 
are  satisfied,  so  that  the  net  result  is  that  the 
insurance  companies  say:  "You  make  these 
people  improve  their  property  and  until  they 
have  done  so,  we  are  not  going  to  sell  insur- 
ance". That,  as  I  understand  what  the 
Minister  says,  is  the  situation  still. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  for  the  record,  could  I  clear 
up  a  statement  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  that  the  brief  that  he  referred  to  is 
lost.  I  came  in  the  House  a  moment  ago. 
He  refers  to  a  brief  which,  apparently  it  was 
stated,  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  January  of  this  year  and  he  asked 
me  offhand  where  it  is.  I  had  no  knowledge 
that  this  was  going  to  be  referred  to,  but  I 
am  satisfied  as  I  stand  here  that  while  I 
cannot  tell  him  where  it  is,  it  is  not  lost.  I 
would  undertake  to  produce  it.  I  just  do  not 
want  it  on  the  record  that  that  brief  is  lost. 
I  am  sure  some  action  was  taken  with  regard 
to  it.  It  will  be  found  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  produced.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  a 
sudden  demand  for  a  brief  that  arrived  in 
my  office  four  months  ago  because— 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  it  is  not  lost,  it  is  pigeon- 
holed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —at  this  moment  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  request,  and  because  I 
cannot  say  it  is  in  such-and-such  a  file  at 
this  moment,  it  is  not  lost. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  not  going  to 
get  into  a  semantic  argument  with  the 
Attorney  General. 


Hon.   Mr.  Wishart:   It  is  not  semantic   at 


all. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  But  for  practical  purposes 
it  is  lost  because  it  is  in  the  department  that 


does  not  have  jurisdiction.  You  have  not  even 
passed  it  on  to  the  relevant  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  it  is  certainly  not 
lost.    It  was  not  thrown  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  look  at  the 
situation.  I  think  there  is  a  further  correction 
that  I  would  like  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  remarks  of  the  member  for  York  South. 
My  understanding  of  this  matter  is  that  cases 
which  have  been  referred  to  our  department, 
and  of  which  we  have  had  knowledge,  have 
been  cleared  up,  and  insurance  made  avail- 
able. In  some  cases  repairs  have  been  neces- 
sary, but  I  see  no  objection  to  repairs  being 
required,  if  they  are  necessary  to  come  up  to 
a  standard.  To  me,  that  would  not  be  an 
objection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  would  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  insurance  has  been  made  available 
in  those  instances. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
member  for  York  South  says  this  time  has  a 
substantial  amount  of  validity.  I  have 
experienced  this  in  my  own  practice  with 
clients  of  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  a  very  difficult 
day,  because  are  you  back  with  them  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  back  with  them  only  on 
the  point  that  this  evil  does  exist.  There  are, 
to  my  knowledge,  not  just  blocks,  but  square 
block  areas  within  the  city  of  Toronto  where 
it  is  almost  impossible— I  will  not  say  it  is 
impossible,  but  it  is  almost  impossible— to 
obtain  fire  insurance,  because  by  some  pro- 
cess, I  would  suppose  the  answer  is  going  to 
be  the  process  of  osmosis  and  I  would  doubt 
very  much  if  anyone  is  going  to  be  able  to 
find  any  correspondence  relating  to  it,  it 
seems  to  have  been  agreed  or  decided  separ- 
ately but  in  the  same  way  by  a  number  of 
companies  that  they  will  not  insure  houses 
in  that  area.  I  have  found,  again  in  my  own 
practice,  that  if  you  get  a  httle  persistent 
about  it  and  begin  to  challenge,  inspectors 
will  go  out  and  they  will  come  back  and  say: 
"Well,  if  you  will  put  up  something  along  the 
furnace—"  or  in  one  case  I  had  a  store:  "If 
you  put  up  a  new  flue  to  carry  the  fat  from 
the  oven  that  makes  the  fish  and  chips—"  or 
whatever  it  was  "—we  will  do  it". 

But  I  have  a  strange  suspicion  in  my  mind, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  strange  enough  to 
relate  publicly,  that  it  was  only  because  I 
happened  to  be  on  the  telephone  that  this 
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kind  of  request  got  that  kind  of  attention,  and 
that  had  it  been  just  an  ordinary  citizen  who 
was  unable  to  perhaps  make  a  speech  in  the 
Legislature  or  bring  any  government  action 
to  bear  or  government  criticism,  then  that 
action  would   not  have  been  taken. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  there 
are  large  blocks  in  tlie  downtown  portion  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  where  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  get  fire  insurance,  and  I  think  to 
that  extent,  I  think  the  member  for  York 
South  makes  a  very  valid  point.  If  people  are 
allowed  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  by 
the  provincial  authorities  to  go  in  and  to  buy 
houses  and  to  live  in  them  and  to  invest  their 
life  savings  in  them,  surely  those  people  are 
entitled  to  be  able  to  protect  those  savings. 
They  could  be  wiped  out  completely  overnight 
if  a  fire  takes  place,  and  they  are  unable  to 
get  insurance.  It  is  a  very  serious  inequity 
and  could  work— I  do  not  know  of  any 
instances  where  it  has— a  very  grave  injustice 
and  hardship  on  the  people  who  are  placed 
in  this  position.  I  would  think  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  power  to  control  the 
kind  of  business  that  is  done  by  fire  insurance 
companies  in  Ontario,  there  must  be  a  system 
worked  out,  not  to  put  them  into  something 
that  is  obviously  an  impossible  risk  with  com- 
pletely uncooperative  people,  but  a  system 
whereby  if  buildings  are  reasonably  main- 
tained and  properly  repaired  and  so  on  and 
people  live  in  them,  there  can  be  and  there 
must  be  provided  fire  insurance  at  a  rate  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Along  the  same  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
mention— and  let  me  come  back  to  it  now— 
that  there  is  an  additional  practice  existing 
which  I  think  is  particularly  abhorrent.  I  have 
]iad  a  few  letters  on  this  and,  again,  I  have 
l)een  able  to  deal  with  them  myself.  But 
the  practice  does  exist  whereby  agents  and/or 
companies— probably  just  agents— say,  "Unless 
I  get  all  of  your  l)usiness,  do  not  come  to  me 
(Mtlier  with  your  house  insurance  or  your  car 
insurance."  I  think  this  is  highly  improper  and 
I  think  this  is  an  unfair  kind  of  pressure  that 
is  being  exerted  by  the  industry. 

Mr.  Downer:  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think  that  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  where  competition  is  so 
impr.rtant,  the  hon.  member  for  Dufferin- 
Simcoe  should  be  able  to  shop  around.  He 
should  be  able  to  decide  in  his  own  mind 
who  is  going  to  give  him  the  best  insurance 
for  his  car  and  if  he  likes  somebody  else  who 
is  going  to  give  him  better  insurance  on  his 
house,   that  should  be  his  privilege  to  make 


that  decision.  I  do  not  think  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  place  all  of  his  insurance  with  tlie 
one  person  and  this  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  would  be  well 
adviscxl  to,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
though. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  may  be  the  decision  he 
wants  to  arrive  at,  but  I  think  he  should  be 
allowed  to  arrive  at  that  freely  and  volun- 
tarily. It  may  be  that  he  is  going  to  become 
very  unhappy  with  a  particular  insurer  who 
does  a  particular  job  for  him,  and  if  he  wants 
to  put  on  his  hat  and  leave  that  insurer  that, 
again,  should  be  his  privilege. 

Now  this  practice  does  exist,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  is  going  to  be  gained  by 
producing  the  correspondence  for  the  Minis- 
ter, but  he  can  take  my  word  that  it  does 
exist.  I  have  copies  of  that  kind  of  corres- 
pondence and  I  think  that  should  be  looked 
into. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these 
instances  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  insurance,  insofar  as 
avitomobile  and  fire  insurance  is  concerned, 
has  to  begin  to  examine  much  more  closely 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  how 
these  businesses  are  carried  on.  The  fact  that 
there  are  injustices  within  these  businesses, 
the  government  should  move  very  quickly 
and  very  definitely  to  avoid  them. 

Mr.  Downer:  Mr.  Chairman,  by  and  large, 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview, 
but  when  we  come  to  putting  all  the  insur- 
ance in  one  spot  or  in  one  hat,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  you  cannot  accept  all  the  poor 
risks  and  not  have  some  of  the  good  risks  as 
well.  As  regards  the  first  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  speech  on  getting  insurance  into 
the  downtown  area  of  Toronto,  I  think  some- 
thing certainly  should  be  done  to  cover  these 
people  who,  after  all,  have  good  properties 
and  are  deprived  of  insurance. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  going  back  to 
deposit  insurance,  the  trust  companies  seem 
to  be— with  the  exception  of  the  three  I 
mentioned— reasonably  adequately  taken  care 
of,  but  we  have  mentioned  from  time  to  time 
that  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for 
finance  companies.  The  Minister  said,  at  the 
time  the  original  deposit  insurance  Act  was 
brought  in  and  when  the  amendments  were 
brought  in  that  he  had  the  matter  under 
review  and  there  is  still  this  great  big  gap. 

The  finance  companies  who  deal  with 
public   funds   still   present  a   problem.    I   do 
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not  want  to  thresh  any  of  the  old  straw 
over  again.  Is  there  any  poHcy  that  the  Min- 
ister is  able  to  announce  or  has  any  progress 
been  made  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  will  recall  that  in 
an  amendment  this  session  to  The  Securities 
Act,  we  created  a  category  of  finance  com- 
panies to  which  description  could  be  applied, 
or  into  which  category  a  company  could  be 
placed.  That  definition  has  been  prepared  and 
is  being  revamped  and  revised.  I  would 
hope  that  in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  and 
perhaps  no  later  than  June,  we  would  have 
the  regulation  with  the  description  of  finance 
companies  as  such,  and  the  regulations  that 
would  go  with  dealing  with  their  operation. 

The  hon.  member  is  quite  right  that  this 
is  a  very  important  area,  but  I  cannot  give  any 
guarantee.  I  can  only  look  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  position.  I  think  there  were  more 
results  from  the  The  Deposit  Regulations  Act 
—that  came  about  1965— than  we  thought  at 
first.  It  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  effective  means 
of  control,  but  in  any  event,  I  think,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  weeks  away. 

When  I  suggested  this  legislation,  I  had 
in  mind  the  fall,  but  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  do  this  from  this  point,  perhaps  in  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opening 
remarks  in  connection  with  this  department, 
I  dealt  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  whole 
question  of  the  used  car  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  save  that,  then,  for  the 
next   vote.    I    think   that   is   all    I   have   here. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted  the 
comment  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations  before  the  Atlantic  probe  com- 
mission, that  here  is  every  indication  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  completely  revised 
Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act,  probably 
by  next  year.  I  noted  the  comment  of  the 
Royal  commissioner  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
department  was  going  to  wait  on  his  report, 
but  I  assume  that  it  is  intended  to  bring  in  a 
completely  revised  bill  at  the  next  session.  Is 
that  the  intention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  department. 

Mr.  Renwick:  May  I  just,  without  elaborat- 
ing on  it,  and  as  briefly  as  I  can,  ask  the 
Minister    to    consider    two    aspects    of    the 


philosophy  behind  the  drafting  of  that  bill. 
I  would  like  to  see  The  Loan  and  Trust  Cor- 
porations Act  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  principle  of  disclosure  applicable 
to  that  bill  as  it  is  applicable  to  companies 
under  The  Corporations  Act.  The  philosophy 
under  the  present  Act  is  not  one  of  disclosure; 
it  is  more  one  of  government  supervision  and 
regulation.  I  think  that  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  enhance  the  reputations  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations  if  the  philosophy  behind  the  Act 
is  one  of  proper  disclosure  and,  coupled  with 
that,  whatever  additional  aspects  of  a  super- 
visory or  regulatory  nature  are  required  be- 
cause of  the  specific  types  oi  corporations 
which  are  covered  by  that  bill. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  also  consider 
under  The  Insurance  Act  and  other  Acts 
which  are  exceptions  from  The  Corporations 
Act— particularly  under  the  Insurance  Act— 
if  it  is  about  time  we  also  have  that  prin- 
ciple of  disclosure  applicable  to  those  com- 
panies. Whatever  the  philosophy  in  the  past 
has  been  about  loan  and  trust  corporations 
and  about  insurance  companies  they  seem  to 
have  operated  in  this  other  area;  the  public 
did  not  require  disclosure  of  information  for 
either  those  who  are  depositors  or  those  who 
are  shareholders  to  the  same  extent  that  we 
are  now  requiring  disclosure  from  other  com- 
panies. I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  could 
indicate  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  the 
proposition  that  the  principle  of  disclosure 
should  now  apply  to  those  corporations  as 
well  as,  and  in  addition  to,  whatever  super- 
visory and  regulatory  provisions  may  be  neces- 
sary because  of  the  special  nature  of  those 
companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  would  expect  me  to  give  an  absolute 
answer,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  debate,  let  me 
say  that  I  understand  and  agree  with  his 
position  on  disclosure. 

The  next  point  is  this,  that  when  we  come 
to  open  up  that  legislation  and  see  just  how 
this  can  be  meshed  in  with  it— or  could  be 
if  we  adopt  the  thing  regardless  of  the  fact, 
shall  we  say,  that  it  did  not  mesh  with  the 
technique  of  the  bill— we  will  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  the  total  revamping.  But  even 
that  would  not  be  insurmountable. 

I  accept  this  suggestion  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  member  spoke  on  this  point,  because 
my  position  in  these  matters  is  that  it  is 
not  rigid  and  fixed.  We  will  have  a  look 
at  this:  I  think  it  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
more  question  on  that.  Does  the  Minister  or 
the    government    have    any    indication    from 
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the  Royal  commissioner  as  to  when  the  Atlan- 
tic probe  will  be  completed  and  the  report 
submitted,  or  is  that  too  soon  to  be  able  to 
gi\e  any  indication  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  tliink  it  is  rather 
too  soon  and,  really,  I  am  not  tlic  person  to 
do  it,  but  I  conld  try  and  assist  as  best  I 
can.  I  would  say  this,  that  I  think  in  one  of 
last  night's  papers— or  was  it  this  morning?— I 
recall  an  item  which  announced  the  ending 
of  the  official  hearings  of  the  Hughes  in- 
quirj-,  subject  to  certain  information- 
Mr.  Singer:  There  are  to  l)c  further  public 
hearings  next  September,  I  have  heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Something  of  that 
sort,  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  is  in 
a  position  to  anticipate  the  final  date. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  mortgage 
brokers  come  under  this  vote,  do  they?  Is 
that  under  consumers,  as  well? 

Vote  703  agreed  to. 

On   vote  704: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 
for  the  guidance  of  the  chair  on  procedure 
on  this  vote?  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are 
four  branches  or  agencies  covered  by  the 
one  vote.  Is  it  your  intention  to  take  these 
branches  or  agencies  in  sequence?  That 
might  help  to  direct  discussion  to  a  certain 
degree. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  that  we  should 
take  them  in  sequence  to  avoid  confusion 
and  so  that  we  will  not  be  coming  back  to 
the  same  section  again.  We  will  start  off 
with  office  of  the  director  and  consumer 
credit. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
one  brief  observation  on  one  particular  bill 
that  falls  under  the  administration  of  this 
department,  and  that  is  The  Bailifls  Act.  I 
have  been  concerned  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
know  that  a  lot  of  other  people  hav(>  an 
ef|ual  concern,  about  th(>  misnaming  of  the 
Act  and  the  misnaming  of  persons  as  "bailiffs." 

'I'he  bailiff,  under  'I'he  Bailiffs  Act,  is  the 
agent  for  the  owner.  By  the  use  of  the  term 
"bailiff"  he  creates  the  impression  that  in 
some  way  or  other  he  is  associated  with  or 
attached  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
This  is  particularly  so  when  his  services  are 
used  by  owners  against  persons  whose  other 
connection  with  the  court  system  is  through 
the  division  court  system,  and  where  there  is 
an  official  ol  that  court  known  as  the  "bailiff". 


In  many  cases,  the  bailiff  appears  when  he 
is  acting  as  nothing  other  than  the  owner's 
agent  to  exercise  certain  rights  of  self-help 
and,  under  the  name,  "bailiff"  creates  a  sen- 
sation of  authority— or  an  aura  of  authority, 
or  dissembles  in  some  way,  or  creates  a  feel- 
ing in  the  person  whose  door  he  appears  at, 
that  in  some  way  he  has  the  cloak  of  auth- 
ority. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  of  urgent 
importance  that  The  Bailiffs  Act  be  amended 
to  provide  for  some  other  name  and  indeed, 
to  make  it  an  offence  for  anyone  who  is  not 
an  official  of  the  court  to  use  the  name 
"bailiff".  It  has  a  long,  historic  connotation 
in  a  pseudo  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  I  can  think  that  the  clearest 
way  is  simply  to  require  the  present  bailiffs 
to  be  labelled  or  named  as  owners'  agents  or 
some   equally    descriptive   term. 

But  I  consider  it  to  be,  particularly  in  my 
riding,  a  riding  such  as  mine,  of  urgent  im- 
portance that  the  word  bailiff  be  taken  away 
from  persons  who  are  acting  imder  The 
Bailiffs  Act  and  I  would  ask  the  Minister 
whether  he  has  any  comment,  or  has  given 
any  consideration  to  this  possibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  thought  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  I  have  not  given  any  other 
consideration  to  it.  I  suppose  the  bailiff 
really  occupies  a  position  that  has  some  his- 
toric significance.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
phrase  would  be  quasi  judicial,  it  would  be 
more  like  a  private  judicial  function. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  there  is  any  area 
of  officialdom  attached  to  it  or  not  but  in 
any  e\cnt,  it  is  more  than  just  a  legal  posi- 
tion, as  something  attaching  to  the  law,  or 
which  has  been  recognized  in  the  law  over  a 
period  of  years. 

We  have  never  received  any  complaints 
along  the  lines  that  you  mention,  but  this 
happens  where  possibly  people  think  he  is  a 
court  official— I  do  not  know.  Maybe  he  is  a 
court  official.  I  think  in  the  absence  of  some 
further  information  on  this  matter,  I  should 
undertake  to  look  into  it,  having  in  mind  the 
observations  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
would  appreciate  it  if  consideration  would 
be  given  to  that.  It  may  be  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  views  ahout  it  as  well,  but  the 
confusion  where  there  is  a  bailiff  in  the  divi- 
sion court  system  as  an  officer  of  the  court, 
as  distinct  from  a  bailiff  who  is  acting  en- 
tirely in  his  capacity  of  doing  what  the  owner 
of  property  could  himself  do,  seems  to  me  to 
be   a   valid   distinction   and   would   require   a 
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different  name  to  be  applied  to  that  person 
who  is  exercising  some  degree  of  self  help 
through  this  officer  or  person  called  a  bailiff, 
who,  under  a  cloak  of  authority,  exercises  an 
authority  which  I  do  not  think  in  law  he  has 
or  should  have. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Consumer  credit  division. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  How  do  we  propose  to 
deal  with  these  now?   In  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  order;  office  of  the  direc- 
tor of  consumer  credit. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Very  well,  I 
did  want  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  would  really  affect  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  in  general.  If  you 
want  to  leave  that  part  of  it  to  the  consumer 
bureau—? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  part  would  be  under 
the  consumer  protection  bureau. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  then  if  you  come  down  to 
the  matter  of  standards,  I  understand  it 
would  also  come  under  the  consumer  protec- 
tion bureau.    Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  we  go  into  the  matter  of 
credit,  protecting  people  as  to  the  amount 
they  are  paying  in  interest,  this  would  come 
under  item  number  one,  under  the  main  office 
I  presume?  It  would  come  under  the  item  we 
are  on  right  now,  is  that  not  correct? 

Because  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
t  matter  of  consumer  credit  is  an  item  that 
crosses  jurisdictions.  There  are  many  in- 
stances where  you  can  argue  that  this  is   a 


federal  matter  and  on  this  one  point  I  think 
it  is  most  important  that  our  government 
should  look  at  it  as  a  jurisdiction  that  is  going 
to    interest   the   province. 

If  there  is  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  I  think 
it  should  be  resolved,  because  the  sophisti- 
cated crook,  the  crook  literally  who  operates 
within  the  law,  will  do  everything  he  can  do 
to  take  advantage  of  any  argument  between 
the  federal  and  the  provincial  governments. 
If  there  is  any  loophole  in  the  law,  the  sophis- 
ticated crook  is  the  one  who  takes  advantage 
of  it  and  it  is  the  provincial  government  that 
is  the  one  sitting  back  looking  foolish  if  our 
citizens  have  been  taken  advantage  of,  simply 
because  of  this  jurisdictional  dispute. 

Now,  every  day  there  are  chattel  mortgages 
being  registered  in  our  county  courts— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Might  I  just  say  at 
this  point,  I  have  never  had  any  communica- 
tion or  representation  about  problems  of  juris- 
diction, either  between  the  federal  government 
and  ourselves  or  indeed,  with  any  other 
provinces. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Good;  well  that  is  fine. 

I  am  glad  this  has  not  come  up  to  the  gov- 
ernment. I  know  there  are  people  who  argue 
that  anything  having  to  do  with  interest 
should  be  under  federal  jurisdiction.  There 
have  been  Acts  which  have  been  disputed  but 
if  you  are  quite  satisfied  this  is  under  your 
jurisdiction,  there  is  no  argument— I  am 
iiappy,  because  I  feel  this  matter  of  credit  is 
under  your  jurisdiction. 

It  being  six  of  the  clock,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 

On  vote  704: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  were  dealing  with  the  votes  an  item  at  a 
time  and  we  had  been  on  the  office  of  the 
director  of  consumer  credit. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  wonder  if  it 
might  be  of  some  assistance  if  I  were  just 
to  read  into  the  record  a  memorandum  with 
respect  to  the  consumer  protection  bureau. 
It  deals  with  the  relationship  of  the  bureau 
in  connection  with  some  other  organizations, 
such  as  the  Ontario  food  council  which  deals 
with  food  merchandising,  the  better  business 
bureau  and  the  credit  counselling  service  of 
Metropolitan   Toronto. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  the  Minister  gets  under  way,  it 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
first  part  of  this  without  dealing  with  the 
third  part.  Is  the  Minister  going  to  deal  with 
the  first  and  third  parts  together?  I  think 
that  would  make  a  little  more  sense  than 
trying  to  separate  the  two  and  I  gather— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  have  too 
much  by  way  of  opening  remarks,  except  to 
give  these  facts  about— 

Mr.  Singer:  We  can  establish  that  as  a 
ground  rule  and  if  there  is  an  overlapping 
then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Have  we  completed  the 
discussion  on  the  office  of  the  director  of 
consumer  credit? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  I  say;  if  we  can 

combine  the  first  and  third  parts  together  at 

this  stage- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  it  was  agreed  prior 

to   recess    at   6,    that   we    would    take   them 

in  sequence  as  they  appear— 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry;  the  first  and  second 
parts  together.  We  can  combine  the  first 
and  second  parts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  first  two  parts! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  consumer  pro- 
tection bureau  has  the  broadest  range  of 
duties  of  all  the  above-mentioned  bodies  and 
to  some  extent  its  duties  overlap  those  of 
the  other  three.  A  noteworthy  point  with 
respect  to  the  consumer  protection  bureau  is 
that  it  can  enforce  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  consumers.  None  of  the  other 
bodies  has  this  power.  The  full  duties  of  the 
consumer  protection  bureau  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  disseminate  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  and  advising  consumers 
respecting  consumer  protection,  and  lending 
and  borrowing  practices; 

(b)  To  promote  and  assist  existing  coun- 
selling services  in  respect  of  consumer  credit; 

(c)  To  receive  and  investigate  complaints 
of  conduct  in  contravention  of  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  consumers; 

(d)  To  enforce  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  consumers; 

(e)  To  perform  any  other  duties  given  to  it 
by  the  Act. 

The  Ontario  food  council  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food  was  formed  in 
1963.  It  deals  with  food  matters  beyond  the 
farm.  I  do  not  think  I  can  use  any  other 
words  than  those.  The  council  has  representa- 
tion from  producers,  processors,  distributors 
and  consumers.  Also,  the  council  has  formed 
a  very  strong  consumers*  committee  consisting 
of  six  members  of  the  consumers'  association 
of  Canada  and  six  members  of  the  federated 
women's  institute  of  Ontario.  The  council 
works  closely  with  all  news  media.  The  spot- 
light has  been  on  food  merchandising.  The 
council  carried  out  in-store  surveys  covering 
all  different  product  groups.  They  go  into  a 
store,  record  information  on  different  areas, 
and  take  samples  of  packaging,  content, 
declarations,  grading  declarations,  misleading 
practices  such  as  cents  off  deals,  misleading 
displays,  and  so  on.  Out  of  all  this,  the 
council  is  expecting  to  make  concrete  recom- 
mendations to  be  passed  on  to  the  Minister 
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of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  and 
some  of  these  may  require  regulations.  This 
is  the  memo  that  I  have  in  my  own  files  for 
my  guidance  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
be  of  assistance  to  the  House. 

The  better  business  bureaus  are  maintained 
and  financially  supported  by  the  business 
community  as  voluntary,  self-regulatory 
bodies  in  the  public  interest.  Their  entire 
objective  is  the  prevention  of  abuses  in  the 
area  of  selling  and  advertising  through  co- 
operative means  from  all  segments  of  society 
—government,  business,  labour  and  the  con- 
sumers. While  not  a  policing  or  adjustment 
agency,  the  day-to-day  checking  of  sales 
methods  and  advertising  ensures  that  these 
are  factually  correct  and  not  misleading.  The 
constant  exchange  of  reports  and  information 
recorded  through  the  far-flung  network  of 
the  bureaus,  on  the  part  of  industry  and  the 
public,  serves  to  self-regulate  undesirable 
practices  without  the  benefit  of  legislation. 
Consumer  education  is  the  medium  which  is 
advanced  through  the  use  of  pamphlets. 

The  credit  counselling  service  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  is  an  impartial  public  service 
organization  devoted  primarily  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  individual  who  becomes 
embroiled  in  a  complicated  credit  situation, 
and  its  objective  is  to  restore  stability  and 
enable  the  unfortunate  debtor  to  recover. 
This  service  does  the  following: 

1.  It  provides  debt  counselling,  both  reme- 
dial and  preventative. 

2.  It  provides  assistance  in  debt  consolida- 
tion where  appropriate,  and  education  in  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  the  credit  facilities. 

3.  It  provides  advice  in  budgeting  matters 
and  generally  assists  persons  and  famihes 
with  their  financial  problems. 

4.  It  seeks  and  obtains  the  cooperation  of 
merchants  and  lending  institutions  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  service,  and  it  acts  as  an 
intermediary  between  debtors  and  creditors 
in  working  out  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
the  orderly  payment  of  debts. 

So  there  we  have  the  situation  that  exists 
and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  overlapping  in  these  areas.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  such  other  media  as  "Action 
Line"  and  certain  radio  and  newspaper 
facilities  which  are  available  to  the  public. 
These  organizations  have  a  close  liaison  with 
the  department,  and  part  of  our  department's 
function  in  this  area  is  in  cooperation  with 
those  press  media. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  essential  difference 
between  a  credit  counselling  service  having 


to  do  with  advice  to  those  who  are  in  person- 
al trouble  with  respect  to  credit,  and  what 
has  been  proposed  or  anticipated  with  respect 
to  our  department.  Yet  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  overlapping  and  the  success  of  that  credit 
counselling  service,  whether  it  be  in  Toronto 
or  some  similar  facility  in  Kingston  or  any 
other  jurisdiction,  is  recognized  by  us  as  a 
desirable  thing.  We  do  not  want  to  replace 
their  operations  in  any  way.  It  may  be  that 
the  proper  approach  to  this  is  by  way  of 
assistance,  and  to  merge  the  two  services  and 
use  the  services  one  with  the  other  in  some 
of  the  outlying  areas.  This  has  to  be  resolved 
but  discussions  are  under  way  to  achieve 
this. 

I  think  there  is  an  additional  value  to  some 
of  these  other  outside  municipal  services,  if 
I  could  call  them  that.  They  are  private 
organizations,  in  their  voluntary  aspect,  if  I 
could  put  it  that  way.  The  way  these  organ- 
izations emanate  and  exist  in  the  public  has 
a  voluntary  aspect  to  them  which  is  of  great 
value,  because  of  the  aptitude  and  the  nature 
of  the  people  who  are  associated  with  them 
and  their  dedication  to  the  work  they  are 
doing  and  the  desire  to  do  a  good  job.  In 
the  end  result  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
assist,  possibly  by  grants,  possibly  by  a  joint 
effort.  But  we  do  not  want  to  displace  or 
see  any  of  these  services  dropped  in  any  way. 

I  made  reference  to  the  consumers'  divi- 
sion of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  because  there,  a  good  deal  of  research 
and  work  and  liaison  with  ofiBcial  bodies  in 
the  public  has  been  carried  on  with  respect 
to   food  products. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Any  results? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sometimes  it  is  rather 
hard.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  except  my 
own  experience- 
Mr.  Bryden:  All  the  practices  they  are  in- 
vestigating are  going  on  without  abatement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  will  have  to. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  are- 
Mr.  Bryden:  They  certainly  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  some  of  these 
practices  to  which  you  refer  have  been  curbed 
in  many  areas  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  By  what  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  go  into  that  because  one  of  the 
things  that  I  will  have  to  determine  myself 
is  the  relationship,  and  just  what  the  federal 
department  is  going  to  do  and  what  the  re- 
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suits  of  that  parliamentary  committee  will  be. 
This  we  will  do. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out,  and  it  is 
probably  in  similar  vein  to  what  you  are 
saying,  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  need  for 
coordination  of  these  various  authorities, 
whether  they  be  private,  provincial  or  federal. 
I  think  we  would  all  recognize  the  need  to 
avoid  duplication. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Would  the 
Minister  have  a  report  for  the  members  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  that  is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food  matter,  I  have 
little  knowledge  of  its  operation.  But  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  what  these  situations  are  because 
I  think  one  of  the  great  problems  in  the  im- 
mediate days  ahead  is  to  get  this  sorted  out 
and  on  a  coordinated  basis.  I  put  that  to  you 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  specifically  is  the  con- 
sumer protection  bureau  doing  now,  Mr. 
Chairman?  The  Minister  has  said  that  it  is 
subsidizing  the  counselling  service  in  Toronto, 
we  can  see  that  right  in  the  vote,  to  the  tune 
of  $35,000.  I  certainly  support  that,  I  think 
the  agency  has  a  useful  purpose.  And  then 
it  says  it  is  observing  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  the  bureau  itself 
receives  complaints.  A  number  of  complaints 
come  in  from  this  House,  from  members  of 
the  Legislature.  Sometimes  they  are  contained 
in  questions,  sometimes  they  come  from  the 
public  and  I  think  at  the  present  time,  certain 
of  those  press  media  are  using  the  bureau, 
referring  the  information  they  have  directly 
to  the  bureau,  right  in  the  first  instance. 

They  receive  complaints.  They  run  them 
out.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I 
might  say  the  consumer  protection  bureau 
commenced  its  operation  and  the  handling 
of  complaints  on  April  3.  There  are  two 
investigators.  But  we  are  geared  to  the  official 
date,  tlie  effective  date  of  July  31,  with  res- 
pect to  The  Consumer  Protection  Act  itself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  July  31  of  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean,  it  has  not  even 
come  into  force— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act  does  not  come  into  force  be- 
cause—it was  stated  right  in  this  House- 
there  had  to  be  a  period,  based  on  the  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  credit  and  there  had 
to  be  an  opportunity  for  industry,  catalogue 
issuers    and    those    who    do    their    business 


through  publications,  to  change  their  advertis- 
ing or  billing. 

Negotiations  were  completed  in  good  order 
and  there  was  good  cooperation  in  reaching 
a  uniform  basis  with  the  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  credit  feature  but 
there  is  more  in  The  Consumer  Protection 
Act  than  just  a  regulation  of  credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  more  than 
The  Consumer  Protection  Act.  The  consumer 
protection  bureau  came  into  efiFect  and  being 
on  April  3,  and  our  facilities  are  located  on 
Edward  Street.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to 
remain  there  on  the  street  floor  of  that  build- 
ing. If  I  could  digress  for  a  moment,  there 
was  one  item  that  was  not  referred  to  yester- 
day or  today  and  I  think  I  should  just  speak 
to  it. 

It  is  out  of  context  but  the  location  of  the 
department,  the  securities  branch,  loan  and 
trust  insurance  and  the  consumer  protection 
bureau,  are  all  at  Edward  Street.  It  had  been 
suggested  and  strongly  urged  that  the  depart- 
ment be  located  in  the  downtown  area  but 
after  some  investigation,  it  was  determined 
that  Edward  Street  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable 
location  and  I  hope  that  within  the  next  week 
or  two,  the  Minister  and  the  Deputy  will  be 
able  to  move  down  so  the  whole  department 
will  then  be  contained  in  that  one  location. 

But  that  will  be  the  head  office.  I  hope 
that  the  main  floor— those  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  building  will  recall  there  is 
a  retail  store  in  the  westerly  half  of  that  main 
floor,  and  the  easterly  half  we  rent— and  I 
hope  there  is  desirable  space,  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  public,  and  that  the  operational 
side  of  the  consumer  protection  bureau  will 
be  in  that  location.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any- 
thing to  add  at  the  moment  until  we  get  on 
with  it. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  some  clarification 
from  the  Minister  regarding  the  workings  of 
the  food  council.  Would  this  Minister  and 
his  associates  be  the  enforcing  arm  of  that 
branch  and  does  the  food  council  still  operate 
under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  that  would  still  be 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Paterson:  All  the  operations  and  inves- 
tigations  would    still    be   under   Agriculture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  on  that  specific  point, 
sir,  the  Minister  talked  about  everything  that 
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everybody  is  doing  except  the  consumer 
protection  bureau. 

The  food  council,  he  said,  is  engaged  in 
inquiries  into  gimmickry  in  merchandising  and 
misleading  advertising  and  no  results  have 
come  from  that  at  all.  The  only  tentative 
result  was  something  that  found  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  lying  flat  on  his  face, 
namely  a  bill  to  deal  with  trading  stamps. 

But  we  know  what  happened  there.  The 
rug  was  pulled  out  from  under  the  Attorney 
General,  who  introduced  the  bill,  and  as  I 
said,  he  landed  flat  on  his  face.  It  may  have 
been  another  part  of  his  anatomy,  but  it  does 
not  matter,  he  was  flat.  What  else  has  come 
out  of  it?  Such  deals  go  along  unabated, 
every  type  of  gimmickry  and  misleading 
advertising  continues. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  This  is 
out  of  order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  poor  Whip  over  there  is 
never  with  it,  he  does  not  know  what  is  going 
on.  The  Minister  made  a  statement  in  which 
he  dealt  with  the  food  council  at  great  length 
but  the  Whip,  of  course,  was  in  his  normal 
somnolent  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  dealing  with  the 
Minister's  statement,  is  that  in  order? 

One  part  of  the  Minister's  statement  was 
about  the  food  council. 

Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  orderl 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  food  council  no  doubt  has 
conducted  some  useful  inquiries  and  has 
accomplished  nothing. 

Mr.  White:  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
debate  is  entirely  out  of  order  on  this  item  in 
these  estimates. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  did  you  not  raise 
that  argument  with  the  Minister? 

Mr.  White:  That  is  not  my  function.  And 
I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  rule  tliat 
member  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  we  can  see  the  irrespons- 
ibility of  the  goveniment  Whip. 
As  the  Minister- 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please!    The  mem- 
ber has  risen  on  a  point  of  order, 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  finished  his  specious  point 
of  order.    He  has  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  for 
Woodbine  to  stick  with  the  point  in  vote  704. 


Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
doing.  I  am  following  the  Minister's  state- 
ment. Was  the  Minister  in  order?  If  he  was 
not,  why  did  you  not  call  him  to  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  simply  mentioned  that 
it  was  under— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sick,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
this  sort  of  fatuous  interruption  from  the  gov- 
ernment Whip,  supported  sometimes  by  the 
Chairman. 

However,  we  have  the  reference  to  the 
food  council  and  the  food  council  may  have 
conducted  some  interesting  inquiry.  In  terms 
of  results,  it  has  produced  nothing  up  until 
now.  There  was  also  a  reference  to  the  better 
business  bureau.  Well,  my  experience  with 
better  business  bureaus  is  that  they  are  fifth 
wheels  on  non-flying  flying  machines.  I  have 
never  known  them  to  do  anything  that  was  i 
very  useful.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  know  of  ' 
nothing. 

I  still  want  to  know  what  the  government 
conceives  of  as  the  function  for  the  consumer 
protection  bureau.  Admittedly  the  bureau 
just  got  into  business  on  April  3,  so  it  ob- 
viously has  not  had  any  time  to  produce  any 
results. 

But  what  does  the  government  conceive  it 
will  do?  Does  it  have  a  programme  of  action? 
It  is  asking  for  $171,000  for  the  consumer 
protection  bureau,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  a  large  sum  for  this  type  of  agency,  but 
it  is  too  much  if  there  are  no  plans  in  view. 
Of  that  $171,000,  $35,000  is  a  subsidy  to  the 
credit  counselling  service  in  Toronto,  so  I 
will  accept  that  one  as  explained.  But  we 
still  have  to  explain  $136,000. 

Now  what  is  tlie  plan  that  the  government 
and  the  department  have  in  mind  for  this 
bureau,  outside  of  the  fact  that  it  will  observe 
what  other  jieople  are  doing?  We  know  that. 
But  will  it  do  anything  itself? 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    The   consumer  pro- 
tection bureau  is  designed  and  authorized  to        '. 
disseminate  information.  j 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  read  the  Act  too.  \ 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   Right.    What  is  the 

question?  ] 

Mr.  Bryden:   The  most—  ] 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  to  me  ' 
was  what  is  it  going  to  do?  What  it  is  . 
designed  to  do.  • 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  the  most  you  can  give  us 
in  answer  is  what  is  set  forth  in  the  Act  that        } 
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you  have  already  read.  What  sort  of  pro- 
gramme do  you  have?  Do  you  have  plans  in 
mind  for  dissemination  of  information?  Do 
you  have  plans  in  mind  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  The  Consumer  Protection 
Act,  and  so  on,  or  are  you  going  to  deal 
only  on  complaints?  I  am  simply  asking.  I 
t?ould  conceive  that  in  the  first  year  or  so  of 
operation  the  bureau  may  confine  itself  to 
dealing  with  complaints. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  necessarily.  Apart  from 
enumerating  the  functions  set  forth  in  the 
Act,  can  the  Minister  give  any  sort  of  an 
outline  of  the  programme  that  he  has  in 
mind  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  Firstly,  the 
bureau  head  office  will  be  located  at  123 
Edv/ard  Street.  Now  it  is  in  the  process  of 
being  organized,  and  I  think  I  could  say  for 
the  time  being  all  the  personnel  have  been 
hired  and  are  available  for  the  job.  It  has 
been  in  operation  as  such,  officially,  for  more 
than  a  month,  since  April  3  and  during  that 
time  there  have  been  140  complaints  placed 
with  the  bureau.  While  I  do  not  like  using 
the  word  complaints,  there  is  no  other  word 
to  describe  this,  because  this  is  the  nature  of 
the  operation. 

Of  those  complaints  113  have  been  investi- 
gated and  resolved.  There  are  27  still  in  the 
process  of  adjustment.  Now  while  many 
inquiries  have  Ijeen  re-directed  to  the  bureau 
by  others,  many  of  them— a  large  percentage- 
have  been  received  as  a  result  of  direct  com- 
munication by  the  people  with  the  government, 
or  some  government  office  or  department 
which  has  channelled  the  inquiries  or  com- 
plaints to  this  bureau. 

The  consumer  complaints,  if  I  might  just 
deal  witli  this  while  we  are  at  it— and  I  think 
it  is  of  some  interest— fell  into  these  categories. 
There  were  magazine  sales,  19;  sales  finance 
matters,  16;  book  clubs,  eight;  retail  sales, 
six;  consumer  loans,  six;  direct  sales,  five; 
collection  agencies,  two;  car  repairs,  two; 
insurance  claims,  two;  credit  bureau  matter, 
one;  mortgages,  four;  home  improvement 
matters,  three;  manufacturers,  two;  property 
sales,  two;  food  freezer  plans,  three;  appliance 
repairs,  four;  and  sundry,  five;  for  a  total 
of  140. 

There  is  the  general  operative  side  of  the 
situation.  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  talk  about 
results,  but  in  any  event  they  are  in  business. 
There  is  the  summary  of  what  is  going  on  to 
date. 


Witli  respect  to  the  programme,  there  must 
be  established  some  representation  in  other 
parts  of  the  province.  That  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, because  everybody  is  not  going  to 
write  or  come  to  Toronto.  I  think  this  facility 
has  to  be  made  available  within  some  reason- 
able distance  of  where  people  live.  This  is 
what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  mentioned  areas 
like  Kingston.  I  would  hope  it  would  be  a 
joint  effort,  or  we  would  use  whatever  local 
facilities  might  exist.  Where  they  do  not 
exist,  the  bureau  itself  will  have  either  a 
travelling  set-up,  or  will  be  open  one  day  a 
week;  maybe  a  full-time  operation,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

The  next  thing  has  to  do  with  approaching 
the  public  on  how  it  functions.  Firstly,  at 
this  stage— certainly  at  the  moment— it  is 
operating  on  complaint.  I  think  that  a 
similar  situation  and  a  similar  experience 
might  be  the  minimum  wage  legislation, 
where  that  operation  is  quite  effective  and 
dealing  in  substantial  sums.  It  operates  on 
two  counts,  one  by  complaint  and  the  other 
by  spot  check. 

I  think  on  other  occasions,  in  other  esti- 
mates, we  talked  about  spot  checks  and 
things  like  that,  but  from  the  type  of  resume 
I  have  given  you  of  the  first  month's  oper- 
ation, it  will  be  apparent  that  some  experi- 
ence is  needed  to  find  out  whether  the 
emphasis  lies  in  the  frequency,  or  the  source 
of  complaints;  whether  it  be  by  industry,  or 
particular  organizations,  companies,  so  that 
tlie  pattern  could  be  established.  I  would 
think  that  in  very  short  order  we  will  be 
doing  spot  checks.  It  is  my  hope  and  inten- 
tion that  the  operation  will  be  partly  by  com- 
plaint and  partly  by  spot  check. 

There  is  another  aspect  here;  there  is  the 
question  of  the  itinerant  salesmen  and  the 
licensing  of  those  persons,  and  the  investi- 
gations regarding  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
credit.  I  think  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  that  field. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  There  sure  is. 
That  is  an  understatement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  the  hon.  member 
finished,  I  did  not  know?  I  will  just  go  on 
and  finish. 

Some  days  I  think  that,  from  what  I  see  of 
this  matter,  the  question  of  disclosures  of  the 
cost  of  credit  is  falling  into  place  rather 
neatly.  Then  there  are  other  days  when  I 
am  a  little  bit  discouraged,  I  tell  you  quite 
frankly.  The  point  is  that  there  is  work  to 
be  done  and  this  will  be  proceeded  with  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
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I  think  the  question  of  itinerant  salesmen 
must  be  given  a  high  priority,  especially  with 
the  approach  of  the  summer  season  when 
groups  of  salesmen  on  a  seasonal  employ- 
ment basis  usually  travel  a  good  part  of  the 
province.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that 
would  give  us  top  priority. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  do 
we  bring  tliis  information  and  the  legislation 
and  the  rights  of  individuals  to  their  atten- 
tion. We  referred  to  this  with  respect  to 
securities  legislation.  A  parallel  programme- 
not  necessarily  the  same— could  be  embarked 
upon,  I  am  not  certain.  Pamphlets  are  only 
one  area.  Others  are  meetings  and  seminars  in 
various  towns  and  villages,  plus  the  use  of  our 
own  personnel— as  they  do,  say,  in  The  De- 
partment of  Transport  and  safety  and  as  we 
did  in  The  Department  of  Labour— to  develop 
and  interest  organizations  in  assigning  an  eve- 
ning, or  part  of  their  programme  toward  a 
discussion,  and  receiving  some  technical,  but 
official,  information  with  respect  to  this  whole 
legislation. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  is  how  to  get 
the  message  across  to  people  as  to  what  their 
rights  are.  Of  course,  whether  you  call  it 
education  or  promotion— I  do  not  think  that 
it  really  matters— there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  in  that  connection. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered 
the  question,  but  I  have  tried  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kent  East. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  how  many  personnel 
make  up  the  consumers  bureau?  Are  they 
taken  from  all  over  the  province  of  Ontario? 
Did  I  understand  the  Minister  to  intimate 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  15  on  die 
staff  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  are  clerical  and 
office  staff  and  how  many  are  inspectors  or 
similar? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  two  inspec- 
tors and  13  office  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Are  we— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Daes  the  member  for  Park- 
dale  wish  to  speak  now? 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  member  has  to 
leave. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Essex 
South. 


Mr.  Faterson:  I  wonder  if  there  are  specific 
areas  that  the  Minister  is  looking  into  and  I 
wonder  how  another  area  could  l^e  broached 
to  your  department  for  investigation.  As  you 
know,  I  have  some  association  with  the  tex- 
tile business,  and  in  this  particular  business 
half  a  cent  or  a  cent  per  yard  can  mean  a 
small  fortune  to  a  manufacturer  or  to  a  dis- 
tributor. There  can  be  a  lot  of  infractions 
both  in  the  merchandising  of  this  particular 
commodity  and  in  the  advertising.  Would 
the  department  of  the  Minister  undertake  on 
its  own  to  look  into  facets  of  this  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  mean  to  investi- 
gate the  textile  industry  as  such? 

Mr.  Paterson:  The  procedures  of  the  whole 
industry  as  it  relates  to  the  consumer,  yes. 
In  my  own  experience  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  prices  for  the  same  commodity  on  the 
market  and  there  is  often  shoddy  merchan- 
dise—mill ends  and  pound  goods  and  so  forth 
which  are  not  advertised  as  such— so  that  the 
public  often  is  misled  that  this  is  first  quality 
merchandise  when  it  is  not.  Would  the  Min- 
ister act  only  on  specific  complaints  in  this, 
or  would  he  try  to  establish  standards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  would  work  out 
somewhat  in  this  fashion,  that  we  would  act 
on  specific  complaints  and  then  if  we  found 
that  there  was  a  pattern  established  and  a 
concentration  of  complaints  with  respect  to 
either  a  particular  product  or  a  particular 
company,  we  would  move  in  on  our  own 
initiative  into  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with 
interest  to  the  opening  remarks  of  the  esti- 
mates of  this  department  when  they  first 
came  before  the  House,  and  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  Minister,  and  quite  frankly  I 
am  very  disappointed  at  what  I  feel  is  the 
inaction  that  has  taken  place  under  this  con- 
sumer credit  division.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  this  field  for  some  time  and 
some  of  the  members  may  know  that  from 
time  to  time  in  this  House  I  dwelt  on  the 
matter  of  consumer  credit  and  on  the  matter 
of  consumer  protection. 

The  Minister  has  given  us  no  indication 
whatsoever  that  a  strong  policy  is  going  to  be 
enacted  and  enforced.  He  has  talked  of  per- 
haps having  seminars  and  getting  out  infor- 
mation, which  is  all  very  well,  but  I,  for  one, 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  supply  this  Minister  with 
pounds  and  reams  of  information  of  the  need 
for  protection  of  the  public  and  for  the  infor- 
mation that  is  required  in  the  cost  of  credit 
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and  in  the  various  items  that  are  being  sold, 
be  they  magazines  or  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
the  protection  that  the  public  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  needs. 

I  know  that  in  consumer  credit  alone  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  expansion  over  the 
years.  For  example,  in  1948  I  think  there  was 
$835  million  in  consumer  credit  across  Can- 
ada, and  Ontario,  because  of  its  economic 
position,  had  a  very  large  share  of  this.  From 
$835  million  in  1948  we  have  gone  to,  in  the 
latest  figures  I  have  which  are  for  1965, 
$7,065  million  in  consumer  credit  in  Canada. 
Again,  if  you  look  at  the  economic  position  of 
Ontario  and  the  number  of  people  we  have,  a 
very  large  share  of  that  more  than  $7  billion 
in  consumer  credit  is  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  will  just  give  the  Minister  an  example  of 
what  I  consider  is  a  frightening  situation  in 
consumer  credit  that  is  going  on  in  a  big  way 
right  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  know  offices 
should  be  open  throughout  Ontario,  but  if 
you  want  to  make  a  beginning  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  start  right  where  you  are.  For 
example,  just  registered  in  April  at  our  own 
county  court  registry  office  is  a  chattel  mort- 
gage and  on  it,  it  says  that  the  interest  is  18 
per  cent.  One  man  has  figured  the  interest 
out  at  40  per  cent  and  I  got  out  the  commit- 
tee's report  from  the  legislative  assembly 
here  on  examples  of  how  to  figure  out  credit 
and  I  ascertained  this  particular  chattel  mort- 
gage at  34.5  per  cent.  I  was  being  generous 
to  the  mortgagee. 

It  think  it  is  about  time  that  this  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  this  department,  took 
action.  They  can  take  action  in  two  ways: 
One  way  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  are 
changed,  and  the  second  way  is  by  informa- 
tion and  going  at  it  in  a  vigorous  method, 
they  can  so  embarrass  these  mortgagors  and 
so  warn  the  general  public  to  beware  of  them. 

For  example,  this  is  a  standard  form  that  I 
have  in  front  of  me  here  of  the  Household 
Finance  Corporation.  It  does  business  in  a 
big  way  and  recently  it  loaned  people  in  this 
city  the  sum  of  $4,128,  and  it  says  at  18  per 
cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  must  be  aware  of 
the  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  and  of 
the  fact  of  what  has  gone  on  with  the  other 
provinces  and  the  federal  government  to  get 
uniform  disclosure,  and  on  the  eflFective  date- 
Mr.  Trotter:  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  -the  efFective  date, 
that  type  of  contract  will  not  be  legal. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes,  but  here  again,  last  year 
we  passed  a  Consumers'  Bureau  Act  and,  of 
course,  it  has  suddenly  gone  into  effect  and  it 
is  now  active  as  of  May  1.  But  this  business 
of  passing  legislation  but  never  knowing  when 
it  is  going  to  be  proclaimed,  is  the  catch.  This 
is  the  catch.  You  know,  we  passed  legislation 
on  a  consumers'  bureau  over  a  year  ago  and 
yet  only  now  it  becomes  active.  In  fact,  in 
the  Throne  debate  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  sure  it  is  active  now? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Legally,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
active.  This  is  why  I  am  bringing  up  this 
particular  mortgage  because  I  question  that 
this  particular  consumers'  bureau  or  this  par- 
ticular division  of  this  department  is  active  at 
all.  I  would  like  to  do  what  I  can,  as  a  pri- 
vate member,  to  light  a  fire  under  this  depart- 
ment to  see  that  they  do  something. 

You  may  recall  that  when  I  was  complain- 
ing during  the  Throne  debate  that  the  con- 
sumers' bureau  bill  had  never  been  pro- 
claimed, I  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  protection  the  public  needed  the 
area  of  hearing  aids.  Of  course  there  was  a 
bit  of  a  furor  over  that,  and  now  we  have 
some  legislation  through  The  Department  of 
Health  so  that  they  are  going  to  license  hear- 
ing aid  dealers.  This  has  not  been  done  yet. 
I  am  just  hoping.  It  looks  as  if  something 
might  be  done.  It  looks  as  if  something  might 
be  done  under  the  consumers'  bureau.  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  government  will  move  under 
the  items  that  are  voted  in  this  vote,  the 
amounts  of  money,  until  it  is  embarrassed, 
until  we  take  after  it,  until  we  chase  it,  until 
the  public  knows  of  the  utter  inaction  that 
has  gone  on  in  this  sphere  of  the  public  inter- 
est. 

When  we  talk  about  consumers'  credit,  we 
are  talking  about  an  item  in  Canada  that  is 
over  $7  billion.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
figure  for  Ontario.  I  know  in  1965  it  was 
$7,065  million.  I  know  that  it  has  increased 
since  that  time  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a 
very  large  economic  item  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  people 
call  me  about  different  things  where  they 
have  literally  been  sucked  in.  They  have  been 
sucked  in  and  put  on  the  hook  legally  and 
there  is  not  a  thing  that  I  can  do  about  it- 
there  is  not  a  thing  that  government  can  do 
about  it  except,  unless  the  government  has  the 
courage  and  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  change 
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the  law,  and  even  failing  to  do  that,  if  they 
worry  about  what  the  provinces  are  going 
to  do  about  the  uniformity  of  laws,  they  can 
at  least  let  the  public  know  and  embarrass 
some  of  these  legalized  bandits.  That  is  all 
it  is— it  is  legalized  stealing  in  many  of  these 
cases  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  recent  I 
have  seen. 

The  figures  are  short,  but  why  I  want  to 
recite  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  come 
under  this  vote,  is  just  to  remind  the  Minister 
that  if  he  wants  seminars,  if  he  wants  to 
inquire  into  what  is  going  on,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  send  a  junior  down  to  make  a  few  sub- 
searches  at  the  county  clerk's  office,  at  the 
court  house  and  he  will  see  some  pretty  shock- 
ing situations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  purpose  of  the 
seminars  was  not  to  learn  what  is  going  on. 
We  will  just  leave  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  do  not  know.  With  all 
the  experience,  this  is  what  is  frustrating  when 
you  are  in  opposition— the  sophisticated  crooks 
in  our  society  know  what  to  do.  They  know 
how  to  operate.  They  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law  in  order  to  squeeze  the 
buck  out  of  those  people  who  can  least  afford 
to   pay  it. 

But  government,  with  all  the  men  and  facil- 
ities that  they  have  at  their  disposal,  they 
have  right  on  their  side,  certainly  they  have 
morality  on  their  side,  and  yet  we  seem  to  be 
hamstrung  every  time  some  finance  company 
conies  along,  some  vacuum  cleaner  company 
comes  along,  or  some  door  to  door  magazine 
salesman  comes  along,  to  suck  in  some  old 
lady  on  a  contract. 

And  I  know  now  that  the  government  says 
they  are  going  to  do  something,  but  this  is 
my  eighth  year  in  lecturing  on  this  subject 
and  I  am  getting  literally  fed  up  and  exas- 
perated when  I  see  government  literally  ignore 
the  needs  of  the  general  public,  and  this  is  a 
specific  instance  where  this  government  has 
simply  ignored  the  suffering  of  the  average 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  just  not  true, 
\ou  know  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  then  why  do  these  things 
go  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Your  own  party  at 
Ottawa,  what  have  they  got  in  this  field? 
Nothing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Even  less  than  you  and  that  is 
saying   something. 


Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  no  answer.  The  public 
today  does  not  care  whether  a  Liberal  does 
it,  or  a  Tory  does  it,  they  want  it  done. 

Mr.  White:  We  are  doing  it.    Yes  we  are. 

Mr.  Trotter:  One  of  the  major  things  that 
has  drawn  this  to  the  public's  mind  is  the 
committee  in  Ottawa  under  Senator  David 
Croll.  He  has  given  this  a  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity  and  it  should  be  enough 
publicity  to  gird  a  government  on  to  do 
something. 

But  here  is  an  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  point  out  again  to  you.  It  is  a  standard  form 
of  Household  Finance  Corporation,  where 
they  loan  $4,128  at  18  per  cent.  But  there 
is  a  catch.  There  is  a  discount  of  $1,197.12, 
an  amount  that  the  borrower  never  sees,  but 
the  borrower  continues  to  pay  tlie  18  per  cent 
on  that  amount.  You  know  that  is  just  legal- 
ized stealing. 

And  tlien,  of  course,  there  is  the  odd 
charge  for  life  insurance,  there  are  the  legal 
charges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  is  the  date  of 

that   contract? 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  date  of  that?  It  was 
registered  on  April  7,  1967.  The  date  on 
the  front  is  March  17,  1967. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  could  not  hap- 
pen today. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
But  you  see  how  long  this  has  been  going  on. 
It  has  been  going  on  a  number  of  years  and 
I  know  with  your  consumer  protection 
l)ureau— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Usury  has  been  going 
going   on   since   the   world   began. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  does  not  mean  to  say 
because  war  has  been  going  on  since  the 
world  began  that  we  have  to  get  into  war 
every  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  know.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  we  do  not  approve. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Because  we  have  had  all 
these  illnesses,  because  we  have  had  polio 
since  the  world  began,  why  in  the  world 
should  we  sit  around  and  let  people  sufiFer 
from  polio  when  it  need  not  happen?  That 
is  a  Tory  answer  if  there  ever  was  one. 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    Your    attitude    and 

presentation  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired.  And 
if  you  ever  sent  that  in  and  bring  it  to  our 
attention— 
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Mr.  Singer:  You  are  not  being  very  cour- 
teous. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Let  us  remember  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  two  thirds  of  our  gross 
national  product  consists  in  the  buying  and 
seUing  of  consumer  goods.  I  think  16  per 
cent  has  to  do  with  government  and  16  per 
cent  has  to  do  with  investment. 

Mr.  White:   Those  figures  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Trotter:  About  two  thirds  of  the  figures 
have  to  do  with  consumer  goods  one  way  or 
another.  So  that  this  is  a  very  major  problem 
here  in  Canada,  and  hterally  throughout  the 
world.  And  it  is  only  governments  that  have 
got  the  ability  to  assess  the  value  of  a 
product,  or  in  some  instances  there  are 
exceptions  to  that,  the  large  business  cor- 
porations. 

So  that  the  only  protection  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  has  got  is  through  government 
being  aware  and  doing  two  things— having 
an  active,  vigorous  policy  to  protect  the 
public,  as  they  have  in  New  York.  They  have 
a  bureau  in  New  York  where  an  individual 
can  go  and,  if  there  has  been  a  fraud  com- 
mitted, that  bureau  takes  the  case  against 
the  offending  person  and  the  individual  who 
does  not  have  the  money,  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  prosecuting  the  person  who  has 
tried  to  commit  the  fraud. 

This  is  in  New  York,  it  is  in  New  Jersey 
and  I  believe  it  is  in  a  number  of  the  states 
in  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  our  govern- 
ment, in  using  and  developing  the  consumers 
bureau  that  they,  at  least,  have  on  paper, 
will  take  such  a  vigorous  course. 

But  besides  taking  a  vigorous  course,  a 
consumers  bureau  can  also  have  a  watching 
brief,  because  if  the  sophisticated  operators, 
the  sophisticated  crooks  know  that  trained 
and  able  men  are  watching,  it  will  be  like  a 
policeman  walking  down  the  street.  When 
the  crook  sees  the  policeman  on  the  beat, 
he  runs  for  cover.  We  never  know  how  many 
crimes  are  prevented  by  the  simple  fact  that 
a  policeman  is  on  the  beat,  or  is  driving 
around  in  a  cruiser. 

I  see  that  this  is  to  be  the  work  of  govern- 
ment with  the  use  of  funds  that  we  vote.  For 
example,  I  do  not  know  if  this  could  happen 
today  or  not.  It  happened  very  recently  and 
it  is  the  matter  of  advertising.  How  do  we 
protect  our  public  against  advertising? 

This  happened  earlier  this  year,  I  think  it 
was  in  March  of  this  year,  and  I  believe  it 
is  still  going.  This  is  an  ad  from  the  North 
York   Mirror,   a   local  paper  here   in   Metro- 


politan Toronto.  It  is  a  very  short  one,  and 
I  will  just  read  it  to  you,  because  on  the  face 
of  it,  it  makes  sense  and  it  will  just  show 
you  how  misleading  advertising  can  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  is  it  you  are 
reading  now? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  reading  an  ad  from  the 
North  York  Mirror.  It  is  a  local  paper  in 
the  borough  of  North  York  and  environs. 
This  is  tlie  ad.    It  reads: 

Ladies  Wanted.  To  knit  garments  at 
home  on  automatic  machines  supplied  by 
us.  Payment  by  the  knitted  ounce  giving 
earnings  up  to  $2  per  hour.  Experience 
not  necessary.  A  free  training  course  is 
given  in  the  home.  Only  applicants  of 
substance  and  integrity  will  be  considered 
as  valuable  equipment  and  materials  will 
be  in  their  possession.  Apply  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  Mansfield  Knitwear,  1554 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto  7,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  average  person  was  to 
read  that  ad,  it  would  seem  that  if  a  lady 
applied  she  could  do  some  knitting  on  a 
machine  and  would  be  paid  up  to  $2  per 
hour.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  not  the  situation 
at  all  when  the  high-pressure  salesman  gets 
to  the  door  and  gets  them  signing  a  contract, 
always  getting  them  to  sign  a  contract.  And 
it  is  certainly  very  hard  to  break  in  a  court 
of  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  probably  remember  that  that  type 
of  operation  comes  under  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  the  minimum  wage- 
Mr.  Trotter:  No,  no,  this  is  faulty  adver- 
tising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  know,  but  the  whole 
thing- 
Mr.  Trotter:  No,  no.  Look,  this  is  a  great 
danger  that  the  Minister  is  going  to  have  to 
watch  under  the  matter  of  consumer  credit 
and  under  the  bureau.  If  a  person  is  attempt- 
ing to  defraud  the  public,  there  will  be  many 
ways  where  a  lawyer  can  try  to  find  a  loop- 
hole in  saying,  "Well,  no,  this  is  federal,"  or 
"This  comes  under  a  labour  Act". 

For  example,  I  attacked  this  Minister's 
department  over  hearing  aids,  asking  that  the 
legislation  be  brought  out  to  protect  the 
public  against  faulty  hearing  aids  and  high- 
pressure  salesmanship  in  hearing  aids.  And 
yet  legislation  was  recently  passed  under  The 
Department  of  Health.  Now,  the  Minister 
might   shrug  his   shoulders   and   say,   "Well, 
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that  is  under  The  Department  of  Healtli"  but 
certainly  there  was  fraudulent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  shrug  my  shoulders  and  shrug  oflF  any- 
thing. The  member  wants  to  be  accurate, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  am.    I  am  reciting— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  had  these  in  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Do  not  give  me  a  lot  of  non- 
sense about  being  accurate,  just  quit  trying  to 
be.    What  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  extravagant  stuff 
you  hand  out  here.  Let  us  have  a  little  more 
accuracy. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Why  does  the  Minister  not  sit 
down  and  listen? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Telling  lies  all  night  long! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Are  you  saying  I  am  telling 
lies  all  night  long?  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  gentleman  from  Scarborough 
Centre  says  I  am  telling  lies  all  night  long. 
I  am  asking  him  to  take  those  remarks  back. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  lie  and  the  truth. 


Mr.   Trotter:    Mr.   Chairman,    I    am 
him  to  take  that  remark  back. 


asking 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  did  not  have 
the  floor.  It  was  an  interjection  and  it  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Trotter:  He  is  hardly  ever  on  his  feet 
anyway. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  cannot 
make  that  kind  of  comment.  He  cannot  say 
the  hon.  member  is  telling  lies  even  as  an 
interjection  without  retracting  it  if  the  hon. 
member  insists.  If  I  were  the  hon.  member, 
I  would  not  insist  because  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  truth  and  falsehood.  But 
if  the  member  for  Parkdale  insists,  he  should 
withdraw  his  comment  that  the  member  was 
telling  lies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  The  member 
for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 
to  make  a  ruling. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  rising  on  a  point 
of  order? 


Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
said  that  the  member  for  Parkdale  was  telling 
lies  all  night.  That  is  clearly  out  of  order  and 
should  be  withdrawn,  whether  made  as  an 
interjection  or  not,  if  rules  apply  in  this 
House  at  all. 

Mr.  Peck:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  withdraw  the  remark  I  made  about 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  provided  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  will  also  take 
back  the  remarks  he  made  about  me,  which 
are  utterly  out  of  order. 

Mr.  White:  Spoken  hke  a  manl 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough Centre  has  made  a  certain  withdrawal 
subject  to— 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  has  been  no  withdrawal 
at  all.  He  cannot  make  a  provisional  with- 
drawal. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  either  the  remark  is  withdrawn,  or  not. 
If  there  is  a  second  point  of  order,  that  can 
be  argued  later.  Surely  the  member  for  Park- 
dale  is  right  in  asking  for  that  withdrawal  and 
it  should  be  given.  And  unconditionally. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  withdraw  his  remark? 

Mr.  Peck:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy 
to  withdraw  the  remarks  I  made  about  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale.  And  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  would  like- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Just  one  minute.  You  have 
withdrawn  the  remarks? 

Mr.  Peck:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right.  Now  do  you  have  a 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  Peck:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  if 
he  would  be  gentleman  enough  to  withdraw 
the  remarks  he  made  about  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  remarks  were  perfectly  in 
order  but  if  it  will  make  the  member  happy, 
I  will  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine 
has  withdrawn  his  remarks. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  said,  provisional  or 
qualified  withdrawals  are  not  in  order  and 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
to  play  the  man  and  withdraw— 
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Mr.  Bryden:  In  order  to  make  the  member 
happy,  I  have  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Meanwhile,  before  I  was  so 
rudely  interrupted,  I  was  using  this  example, 
Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  Mansfield  Knitwear 
advertisement  to  show  how  faulty  advertising 
can  mislead  the  public.  This  should  be  one  of 
the  jobs  of  this  particular  department  of  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  there  is  a  fagade  of 
saying,  we  want  women  to  work  for  $2  an 
hour,  or  up  to  $2  an  hour. 

What  happens  is  that  it  is  really  a  gimmick 
to  sell  something,  where  they  are  sold  a 
knitting  machine  for  close  to  $300,  and  a 
contract  is  signed.  I  have  the  exact  figure;  it 
is  $295,  and  by  the  time  you  add  the  tax  it 
comes  to  about  $309.75.  So  this  is  a  gimmick 
where  people  are  sold  the  machines.  They 
also  sign  a  contract  where  they  have  the 
privilege  and  the  right  to  read  the  contract. 
The  average  person,  reading  that  contract, 
would  believe  that  once  they  had  finished 
using  the  machine  they  could  return  it  to 
the  Mansfield  company  for  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  had  paid  for  it.  In  other 
words,  the  machine  was  just  being  used  to 
knit  socks  or  some  other  knitwear. 

But  here  again  is  where  the  public  needs 
protection,  because  the  contract  has  a  flaw  in 
it  so  far  as  the  average  person  is  concerned. 
It  says  that  the  knitting  machine  cannot  be 
returned  unless  both  parties  agree  that  it  be 
returned.  Well,  of  course,  the  gimmick  is  the 
Mansfield  Knitwear  Company  have  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  it  back,  so  unless  they  agree  to 
take  it  back,  they  do  not  have  to.  In  the 
meantime,  they  have  all  the  signed  contracts. 

This  is  something  that  this  department  not 
only  has  to  look  into  but  to  let  people  like 
Mansfield  Knitwear,  who  carry  on  business 
in  this  fashion,  know  that  this  government 
is  on  guard,  that  this  government  will  take 
legal  action;  if  the  law  is  not  strong  enough, 
then  this  Legislature  will  enact  the  necesary 
legislation.  If  there  is  any  type  of  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  about  our  laws  with  various 
jurisdictions,  then  by  all  means  let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  solve  these  jurisdictional  problems. 
What  happens,  no  matter  what  excuse  is 
given,  it  is  the  average  person  who  seems 
to  take  the  beating,  who  gets  hit  over  the 
head.  The  sophisticated  crook  always  knows 
how  to  operate  within  the  law. 

Today,  our  danger  to  the  public  is  not  the 
bank  robbers,  they  are  bad  enough  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  danger  today 
—and  this  is  why  this  department  is  so 
iiriportant  to  this  government  and  so  import- 
ant to  the  public— is  that  the  real  crook  acts 


within  the  law;  he  knows  how  to  abuse  and 
use  the  law  to  his  own  advantage  and  go  scot 
free. 

I  plead  with  the  hon.  Minister  under  this 
vote  that  he  take  far  stronger  action  than  he 
has  indicated  to  this  House,  at  least  from  my 
point  of  view  as  I  listen  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bowntree:  You  will  not  even  let 
me  tell  you. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  not  impressed  at  all  with 
the  record  of  this  government  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  In  fact,  I  am  utterly  appalled 
as  I  look  over  the  last  number  of  years  at 
how  this  government  has  allowed  the  slick 
operator,  the  sharpie,  the  con  man,  to  liter- 
ally fool  this  government  and  con  the  public. 
We  have  a  legal  and  a  moral  responsibility 
in  this  House— particularly  the  Cabinet  over 
there— to  protect  the  public.  This,  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bowntree:  Mr.  Chairman! 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  my  opinion  and  I 
have  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bowntree:  You  do  not  even  know 
what  laws  have  gone  through  this  Legis- 
lature. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  What  I  am  arguing  right  now 
is  that  the  legislation  that  has  gone  through; 
insofar  as  actually  having  some  real  effect, 
some  real  punch,  is  a  mere  shell.  I  see  no 
indication  at  all  that  this  type  of  advertising 
is  being  stopped. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  tried  to  use  this 
House  to  embarrass  some  of  the  sharpies 
who  have  been  in  the  vacuum  cleaner  busi- 
ness and  in  the  deep  freezer  business— you 
may  remember,  you  used  to  get  a  free  deep 
freezer— this  is  all  nonsense,  of  course.  There 
is  really  nothing  free  today,  but  many  people, 
literally  thousands  of  people,  many  of  whom 
should  possibly  know  better,  have  been 
fleeced.  They  have  been  fleeced  because  we 
have  a  government  that  is  swamped  by  in- 
ertia; this  is  a  sad  state  of  afi^airs  in  this  day 
and  age. 

I  plead  with  this  Minister  and  with  this 
government  for  heaven's  sake  show  some 
indication  that  you  do  care  for  the  public  of 
Ontario,  because  I  do  not  believe,  in  looking 
at  the  records,  that  they  do  care. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  London 
South. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  like  my  friend, 
the  radical  socialist  from  Parkdale,  I  served 
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on  the  consumer  credit  select  committee 
during  which  two  or  three  years  we  exam- 
ined a  great  many  problems  in  several  areas 
—high  interest  rates,  consumer  fraud,  and  so 
on.  I  remember  vividly  when  the  committee 
prepared  its  final  report  that  the  leader  of 
the  NDP  said  that  if  these  recommendations 
were  enacted  into  law,  Ontario  would  be 
the  most  progressive  jurisdiction  in  the  world. 
We  have  done  that,  enacted  all  of  the  major- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  No, 
you  have  not,  and  on  some  of  them  you  were 
the  lone  dissenter,  and  then  you  get  up  and 
boast- 
Mr.  White:  I  am  boasting  about  nothing. 
I  would  be  glad  to  debate  that  issue  to  which 
you  refer  anytime  you  wish. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   White:   I   am  going  to   get  into   this 
debate    right   now.     I    will   not   accept   that 
assertion,  which  is  completely  untrue- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  untrue. 

Mr.  White:  —and  scandalously  insulting  to 
me— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  untrue;  you 
voted  against  it  at  the  end! 

Mr.  White:  I  preferred  initially  that  there 
should  be  disclosure  of  interest  in  dollar 
amounts  moving  some  time  later  to  some  kind 
of  percentage  figure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  mean  you  were 
pushed  by  stages  to  something  approaching— 

Mr.  White:  I  admit  I  accepted  the  final 
report  with  some  small  reservation,  which  I 
did  not  express.  I  thought  I  must  be  wrong 
if  I  were  signing  my  name  beside  that  of  the 
member  for  York  South.  I  cannot  believe 
that  I  was  really  wise  in  so  doing,  but  any- 
way I  want  to  get  on  with  this  short  story. 

The  leader  of  the  Socialist  party  did  say 
at  that  time  that  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  were  adopted,  Ontario 
would  be  the  most  progressive  jurisdiction  in 
the  world  in  this  area.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  seen  those  recommendations 
adopted  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  a  com- 
pletely new  department  established  and  a 
great  new  Minister  installed.  This  Minister 
in  recent  months  has  introduced  far-reaching 
legislation  which  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate,  and  we  see  ourselves  mov- 
ing ahead  very,  very  quickly.  I  have  had  a 
special    role    in    these    matters    in    London. 


Occasionally  a  highbinder  from  Toronto  or 
Detroit  or  Sudbury  comes  into  our  very  fair 
community  and  attempts  to  take  a  little- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  cannot  let 
the  reputation  of  Sudbury  be  besmirched  like 
that.  It  makes  me  wonder  how  often  this 
type  of  canard  has  found  its  way  into  the 
record  while  I  have  been  away  on  the 
people's   business. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  is  very 
sensitive  tonight  because  of  recent  experi- 
ences in  Sudbury  and  Nova  Scotia  and  so  I 
will  assuage  his  feelings  by  saying  that  occa- 
sionally highbinders  come  to  London  from 
Toronto,  Detroit  and  Wellington  South,  and 
when  this  happens,  sometimes  my  con- 
stituents get  in  touch  with  me.  It  is  easy  to 
do  so,  because  for  six  and  a  half  or  seven 
years  I  have  had  a  weekly  clinic— every 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  YMCA— to  which 
nearly  4,000  constituents  of  mine  have  come 
with  suggestions  and  requests  of  one  kind 
and  another. 

Some  number  of  these  requests,  and  I 
think  I  would  have  to  say  several  hundred, 
Mr.  Chairman,  did  relate  to  consumer  fraud 
in  one  form  or  another.  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  over  the  years  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  other  departments 
of  government  have  come  very  quickly  to  my 
assistance  in  those  cases,  not  unlike  those 
which  the  member  for  Parkdale  glories  in 
detailing  ad  infinitum,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
I  am  able  to  satisfy  the  constituent  and  to 
remedy  the  wrong,  real  or  imagined. 

Of  course,  we  have  now  formalized  these 
procedures  in  the  new  Department  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  and  I  find  that 
I  am  able  to  accomplish  these  things  speedily; 
injustices  are  set  right.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude briefly  in  saying  that  the  government  is 
to  be  highly  commended  in  moving  forward 
so  quickly.  My  friend,  the  member  for 
York  South,  would  agree  with  me  if  he  were 
not  worried  about  the  consequences  of  next 
fall's  election- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  is  it  next  fall? 

Mr.  White:  I  am  only  quoting  the  forecast 
of  the  NDP  members  who  come  to  London, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  everyone  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  commending  this  Minister, 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Aff^airs  and,  indeed,  the  whole  government  for 
acting  so  courageously  and  quickly  and  so 
imaginatively,  in  this  very  perplexing  area. 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  with  respect  to  some 
remarks  from  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale. 
About  the  advertisement  to  which  he  made 
reference,  having  to  do  with  the  use  of  a 
machine  to  make  knitwear  or  something  of 
that  sort,  may  I  refer  him  to  section  31  of 
The  Consumer  Protection  Act.  That  section 
specifically  states  that  it  gives  authority  to 
the  registrar  to  deal  with  false,  misleading 
and  deceptive  advertising.  Either  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  did  not  know  that  that 
section  existed,  or  if  he  did  then  he  deliber- 
ately ignored  it  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
public  that  it  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Trotter:  You  passed  that  Act  a  year 
ago!    This  is  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right! 

Now  just  listen  for  a  minute.  The  next 
thing  is  that  the  advertisement  and  the 
matter  that  the  member  for  Parkdale  re- 
ferred to,  has  to  do  with,  as  he  said  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  remarks,  the  Mansfield  Knit- 
wear Company.  I  would  report  to  you  that 
that  company  and  its  operation  and  its  adver- 
tising are  currently  under  investigation  by 
the  consumer  protection  division. 

I  made  reference  to  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  I  will  repeat  it  so  that  the  record 
is  clear.  Under  the  labour  standards  division 
of  that  department,  there  is  assistance  given 
to  people  who  are  cajoled  or  enticed  into  con- 
tracts of  that  sort,  so  that  they  receive  ade- 
quate and  proper  compensation,  regardless  of 
certain  conditions  that  might  be  put  into  the 
contract.  That  is  simply  another  service  of 
the  government  of  Ontario.  About  the  legis- 
lation itself,  I  think  we  should  look  at  this 
for  a  minute.  Ontario  has  led  the  way  in 
Canada,  with  respect  to  consumer  protection 
legislation. 

Mr.  White:  That  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  it  was  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff 
that  this  was  carried  on.  Meetings  were 
held  and,  for  instance,  people  from  Nova 
Scotia  came  up  here  and  sat  in  with  the 
team  that  was  drafting  the  legislation  and 
they  sat  right  in  this  building.  They  took 
Ontario's  legislation,  and  we  were  glad  to 
give  it  to  them. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): That  is  why  they  were  re-elected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  went  back  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  there  the  same  legislation  as 


we  have  here  is  now  effective  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia,  they  having  followed 
Ontario's  lead  and  Ontario's  research  and 
the  drafting,  let  me  just  tell  you.  So  that  we 
have  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario.  Alberta  has 
adopted  similar  legislation  which  is  not  due 
to  be  effective  until  November,  or  this  fall  of 
1967. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  why  they  were 
re-elected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  a  poHtical  in- 
ference, as  my  hon.  friend  behind  me  says. 
But  these  things  have  to  go  forward.  I  am 
not  suggesting  they  should  go  slowly.  I  am 
not  suggesting  they  should  be  delayed.  That 
is  not  my  nature.  I  want  to  see  these  things 
activated.  But  let  us  just  have  a  look  at 
what  was  required  with  respect  to  a  con- 
sumer protection  branch. 

We  created  a  position  of  the  director  of 
the  branch,  and  after  considering  various 
applicants,  Mr.  Douglas  Turner,  who  is  sit- 
ting on  my  left,  received  the  appointment. 
He  was  a  former  Ontarian.  These  facts  have 
all  been  stated  in  the  House.  He  was  at  that 
time  resident  in  Alberta.  He  came  back  to 
Ontario.  It  was  reasonable  to  give  him  time 
to  wind  up  his  affairs  to  take  up  the  position, 
and  towards  the  end  of  March  he  did.  He 
has  been  engaged  actively  since  that  time, 
to  get  this  division  underway.  Now  it  is 
rolling,  it  is  moving.  Maybe  it  is  not  going  as 
fast  as  some  of  you  would  like,  but  I  doubt- 
Mr.  Trotter:  You  can  say  that  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —but  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing will  ever  please  some  of  the  members 
on  the  other  side.  And  I  suppose  when  you 
make  criticisms  like  that  which  are  unreason- 
able, maybe  you  think  you  are  earning  your 
indemnity  in  that  fashion.  I  do  not  think 
myself  that  you  are.  And  I  tell  the  public 
that  this  branch  is  moving  very  actively 
forward. 

I  think  out  of  all  this  debate,  I  have  no 
right  to  control  it  or  direct  it,  but  I  make 
this  suggestion,  probably  we  should  get  back 
to  the  order  in  which  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  vote,  or  are  we  going  to  deal  with  it 
in  a  hodge-podge  fashion? 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  the  order.  It  was  the  Min- 
ister who  mucked  up  the  order,  but  I  believe 
we  are  on  the  consumer  protection  bureau 
now,  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  the  consumer 
protection  bureau. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  One  of  the  functions  of  the 
eonsnmcr  protection  bureau  is  to  enforce 
section  31  of  the  Act  to  which  the  Minister 
referred.  Section  31  of  the  Act  deals  with 
arlvertising  and  I  will  read  it  in  part,  Mr. 
Chairman.    It  pro\ides: 

Where   in  the  opinion  of  the  registrar— 

t!iat  is  the  registrar  of  the  consumer  protec- 
tion l^ureau: 
—any   seller— 

and  seller  is  defined  in  the  Act  very  broadly 
to  include  anyone  who  sells  any  goods  and 
s(M\ices  to  a  buyer: 

\\'h(  re  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  registrar 
any  seller  or  lender  is  making  false,  mis- 
leading or  deceptive  statements  in  any 
advertisement,  circular,  pamphlet  or  similar 
material,  the  registrar  may  order  the  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  use  of  such 
material  and  any  such  order  is  subject  to 
review  and  appeal  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  order  restricting  registration  made 
there  under  part  one 

This  is  the  authority  provided  in  the  Act.  I 
would  gather  from  what  the  Minister  has 
said,  that  at  this  stage  the  consumer  protec- 
tion bureau  is  operating  mainly  on  the  basis 
of  complaints. 

This,  I  can  understand.  Whether  we  agree 
it  was  set  up  soon  enough  or  not,  the  fact 
is  that  an  agency  just  set  up  a  month  ago  has 
to  find  time  to  get  settled  in  and  no  doubt 
for  some  substantial  time  it  will  deal  only 
with  complaints. 

That  being  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
put  a  complaint  before  it,  right  here  tonight, 
as  a  consumer,  in  this  province,  and  I  beHeve 
it  is  a  major  complaint.  It  relates  to  the  field 
of  advertising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Why  do  you  not  just 
submit  it  to  the  bureau  in  the  normal  fashion? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  submit  it  right  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  This  is  my  normal 
way  of  dealing  with  major  problems. 

Mr.  While:  Grandstanding  is  the  word! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  binder  from  London. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  is  it?  Well,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  big  enough  example 
of  misleading  advertising  that  it  should  not 
just  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  shall  we 
say,  as  a  small  want  ad  in  a  newspaper.  I 
may  say  that  the  whole  problem  of  deceptive 
advertising  is  so  huge  that  it  will  take  the 
bureau    a    long    time    to    catch    up    with    all 


manifestations  of  it  and  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  it,  that  this  is  a  point  where  it  can  move  in. 

llie  complaint  I  am  making  is  against  the 
London  lAie  Insurance  Company  of  255 
Dudcrin  Avenue  in  London,  Ontario,  and  I 
am  formally  making  a  complaint.  I  trust  that 
the  bureau,  if  it  will  investigate  this  com- 
plaint, will  report  on  it  and  take  appropriate 
action. 

The  specific  item  I  am  referring  to  is  an 
almost  full  page  advertisement,  as  you  can 
se",  just  under  a  full  page  advertisement, 
whicli  appeared  in  all  of  the  Toronto  daily 
newspapers  on  May  8,  1967,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  most  other  daily  newspapers  in  the 
province,  although  I  cannot  speak  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that.  But  I  can  say  it 
appeared  in  all  the  Toronto  daily  newspapers 
on  that  date. 

I  may  say  also  that  it  is  not  an  isolated 
case.    I  take  it  only— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well  what  is  your 
complaint?  So  we  can  understand  your 
remarks? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  make  my  complaint  in 
my  own  way  and  in  my  own  time. 

I  may  say  that  this  is  not  an  isolated 
example.  It  is  representative  of  the  type  of 
propaganda  and  advertising  and  promotion 
that  this  company  has  carried  on  for  many 
years  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  carry  on, 
unless  something  is  done  about  it. 

I  will  get  to  the  text  of  the  ad  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  greatest  portion  of  it  is  a  large 
picture,  but  there  still  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  text.  I  will  not  read  all  of  the  text.  It  is 
here  for  any  who  wish  to  see  it,  but  I  want 
to  call  particular  attention  to  certain  portions 
of  it.  The  main  headline  in  the  text  portion  is: 

"Should  You  Buy  Term  Insurance  or  Per- 
manent Insurance?"  That  is  the  term  they  use. 

"London   Life   Examines   the   Question". 
Then,  in  a  smaller  headline  it  is  stated: 

London  Life  offers  both  term  and  perma- 
nent, however,  the  company  usually  re- 
commends permanent— 

That  is  the  understatement  of  the  year: 

—usually  recommends  permanent  insur- 
ance because  it  gives  policy  owners  more 
for  their  money.  Here  are  the  facts. 

Then  I  am  going  to  a  portion  of  the  close 
type  that  follows,  under  a  smaller  heading  as 
follows:  "A  Startling  Comparison."  I  am  read- 
ing this  portion: 
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Consider  the  experience  of  two  men  buy- 
ing life  insurance  at  age  25.  One  man  wants 
insurance  protection  to  age  65  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  He  buys  a  $10,000  term  to 
65  policy  on  a  non-participating  basis. 
Premium  $66.70  a  year.  The  second  man 
wants  permanent  protection. 

Again  this  word  "permanent",  highly  mislead- 
ing, is  brought  in. 

The  second  man  wants  permanent  pro- 
tection and  an  investment.  He  buys  a 
$10,000  Jubilee  whole  life  profit  sharing 
policy.  Premium  $151.30  a  year.  How  do 
they  stand  at  age  65?  At  age  65  the  owner 
of  the  term  policy  has  paid  $2,668  in 
premiums.  He  gets  nothing  back. 

That  is  in  italics. 

The  owner  of  the  Jubilee  policy  has  paid 
$6,052  in  premiums.  If  he  decides  to  cash 
in  his  policy  he  gets  back  $14,170. 

Then  in  brackets: 

(This  is  made  up  of  $5,580  in  guaran- 
teed cash  value  and  the  balance  in  accumu- 
lated dividends). 

Then    some   more    weasel    words    and    some 

brackets: 

Note:  Since  the  amount  allotted  to  divi- 
dends is  based  on  the  company's  earnings, 
dividends  cannot  be  guaranteed.  However, 
London  Life's  record  of  dividends  has  been 
one  of  the  best  so  the  return  on  profit  shar- 
ing policies  has  been  excellent. 

So  we  find  that  he  is  supposed  get  $14,170 
but  actually  for  most  of  it,  there  is  no 
guarantee  at  all.  All  they  actually  commit 
themselves  to  is  $5,580. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  they  have  said 
that,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Peck:  What  is  misleading  about  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  will  just  wait  and  see.  I 

just  said  that  these  are  the  weasel  words  that 

are  stuck  in  to  prevent  outright  fraud,  that  is 

all.  Now  then,  let  me  read  a  little  further: 

These  men  have  equal  protection  for  40 

years.  The  term  owner  has  paid  out  $2,668 

for  his  protection.  The  Jubilee  owner  has 

doubled  his  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  suddenly  we  discover  he  has 
doubled  his  money— and  then  I  will  skip  a 
paragraph,  I  am  not  skipping  it  for  any  pur- 
pose, if  you  want  me  to  read  it  I  will,  but 
just  because  it  is  not  relevant  to  my  point— 
I  will  go  down  to  another  paragraph: 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Read  it  all! 


Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  I  will  read  the  paragraph, 
if  you  think  there  is  anything  important  in  it, 
so  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  say  I  am 
skipping  any  paragraphs: 

Moreover,    if    he    chooses,    the    Jubilee 

owner  can  continue  his  protection  beyond 

age  65— 

Why  anyone  would  want  to  I  do  not  know: 
—at  the  original  premium,  whereas  under 
the  term  policy,  the  protection  stops  at  age 
65.  Of  course,  the  term  owner  could 
have  invested  the  diS^erence  between  his 
premium  and  the  higher  Jubilee  premium. 

Which,  I  may  say,  is  a  large  difference: 

Each  year  he  would  have  had  to  find  a 

sound  investment- 
Terrible  problem! 

—for    $84.60,    the   difference   between    the 

two    premiums.    This   might   not   be    easy 

and  could  involve  some  risk. 

Why,  heavens,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  country  is 
full  of  reputable  financial  institutions  that  are 
fighting  with  each  other  for  the  opportunity  of 
managing  your  investments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  After  listening  to  you 
for  the  last  couple  of  months,  I  am  surprised 
you  say  there  are  any  reputable  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  would  be  surprised  but 
that  is  the  perverted  type  of  mind  you  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nobody  is  reputable 
to  you. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  was  that  the  country  is  full  of  repu- 
table, well  established  banks,  as  well  as 
trust  companies— some  of  which  are  not  too 
reputable  but  most  of  them  are— which  are 
fighting  for  the  privilege  of  managing  your 
$84.60  a  year.  They  will  pay  you  interest 
on  it,  they  will  compound  the  interest  for 
you  without  you  even  lifting  a  finger,  they 
will  do  just  anything  you  want,  they  are  so 
happy  to  have  your  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  member  a  question.  Which  firms 
does  he  know  of  who  are  fighting  to  get 
an  investment  of  $84  a  year  on  the  basis  of 
a   long-term   investment? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies at  this  moment  are  fighting  to  get  any 
sort  of  deposits  they  can   get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber tell  me  the  firms  who  are  fighting  for  the 
$84  a  year  investment? 
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Mr.  Bryden:  The  firms  that  are  fighting 
for  any  sort  of  deposit  they  can  get  include 
all  the  chartered  banks  in  Canada,  and 
all  the  leading  trust  companies  of  Canada, 
and  I  am  including  some  that  I  would  not 
invest  my  money  in,  but  I  will  not  say 
which  ones  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Perhaps  that  is  the 
point  they  are  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Although  they  nearly  all 
are  in  good  shape  now  because  we  have  the 
deposit  insurance.  The  government  now 
guarantees  the  deposit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  a  good  thing 
we  did,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  area  where  one  might 
have  had  some  trepidation  in  the  past  is 
removed.  At  any  rate,  I  just  have  one  more 
sentence  from  this  ad: 

When  you  buy  a  Jubilee  policy,  London 

Life  does  the  investing  for  you. 

Oh,  that  is  big  hearted  of  them,  is  it  not? 
They  take  your  money,  $84.60— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  one  of  the 
reputable  firms  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  a 
reputable  firm,  all  I  am  alleging  is  that  it 
is  indulging  in  highly  misleading  statements 
in  this  advertisement. 

Hon.  Mr.   Grossman:   What  is  misleading? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  let  us  get  started.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  so  many  of  them, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  take  me  until  about 
Monday  to  enumerate  them  all,  so  I  will 
just  hit  some  of  the  main  points.  I  will 
not  deal  with  them  all.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  total  misleading  nature  of  that 
paragraph,  almost  surpasses  comprehension. 
The  only  thing  is  that  it  does  not  surprise  me. 
I  have  been  reading  this  type  from  this  com- 
pany for  years,  and  from  similar  companies 
that  claim  to  specialize  in  so-called  per- 
manent insurance.  I  am  hoping  that  now 
that  we  have  a  consumer  protection  bureau, 
it  is  presumably  prepared  to  enforce  section 
31  of  The  Consumer  Protection  Act,  and 
maybe  we  will  get  something  done  about  this 
misleading   advertising. 

But  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  to 
your  attention  a  misleading  point.  You  will 
notice  that  almost  the  whole  case  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  superiority  of  the 
so-called  Jubilee  policy  rests  on  the  refer- 
ence to  dividends.    The  word  ''dividends"  is 


used  several  times  and  it  really  is  not  much 
of  a  policy  unless  you  put  great  stress  on  the 
so-called  dividends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Life  Underwriters  News  for 
October,  1956.  Perhaps  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  would  recognize  this  as 
a  reputable  paper;  it  knows  what  it  is  talk- 
ing about  in  this  field.  I  hope  so,  because  I 
am  going  to  read  one  paragraph  from  its  edi- 
torial of  that  date: 

The  term  "dividends"  is  in  any  event  a 
misnomer.  They  do  not  constitute  a  re- 
turn on  investment  but  are  merely  the 
refund  of  an  excess  premium  payment. 
They  should  be  kept  in  their  proper  per- 
spective; to  do  otherwise  is  to  mislead 
the   public. 

Perhaps  my  case  is  already— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  will  you  read 
the  rest  of  that?    I  am  sure  there  is  some- 
thing  else   in   there- 
Mr.   White:   Read  it   all.    Read   all  of  it! 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  have  to  rely  on  that 
editorial.  The  insurance  industry  itself  in 
its  organized  capacity  is  now  taking  the  posi- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  Carter  commission 
recommendation,  that  their  so-called  divi- 
dends are  precisely  that.  As  we  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Carter  commission  recom- 
mends that  dividends  and  all  other  forms  of 
income  should  be  incorporated  into  income. 
They  recommend  it  with  regard  to  life  insur- 
ance policies,  that  the  so-called  dividend 
should  be  incorporated  into  income  and  thus 
be  taxable  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
income.  And  the  insurance  industry  is  now 
saying,  "Oh,  no,  these  are  not  dividends; 
these  are  merely  refunds  of  excess  payments 
of  premiums,  so  they  should  not  be  taxable." 

So  the  industry  talks  out  of  one  side  of 
its  mouth  on  one  occasion  and  out  of  the 
other  side  of  its  mouth  on  the  other,  but  it 
is  right  in  the  second  instance.  These  are 
not  dividends  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word 
at  all,  they  are  refunds  of  excess  premiums 
paid  over  the  years.  In  other  words,  under 
the  famous  Juljilee  policy  set  forth  in  this 
advertisement,  what  essentially  happens  is 
this:  For  40  years,  if  he  survives  that  long, 
the  insurer  is  overcharged,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  40  years,  they  give  him  back  some 
of  the  amount  he  has  been  overcharged.  This 
is  my  first  example  of  highly  misleading 
advertising.  And  I  rely  on  the  industry's 
statements  itself: 
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These  are  not  dividends,  and  it  is  mis- 
leading to  describe  them  as  dividends. 
They  are  refunds  of  excess  premiums 
which  were  charged  over  the  years. 

I  will  go  a  little  further  as  to  the  misleading 
nature  of  this  advertisement.  The  advertise- 
ment makes  the  comparison  between  two 
policies.  It  takes  the  same  individual  at  age 
25  buying  insurance  until  age  65.  In  the 
first  case,  they  envisage  this  person  buying  a 
$10,000  term-to-65  policy  on  a  non-partici- 
pating basis  for  a  premium  of  $66.70  a  year. 
In  the  second  case,  he  buys  a  Jubilee  whole 
life  profit-sharing  policy  but  it  is  usually 
called  a  participating  whole  life  policy,  for 
$151.30  a  year.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  are  comparing  apples  and  oranges;  the 
two  policies  are  not  comparable. 

In  the  first  case  of  the  term  policy  that 
they  talk  about  —  term-to-65  —  a  man  has 
$10,000  worth  of  insurance  in  the  first  year 
and  in  the  last  year  and  in  every  intervening 
year.  He  has  a  $10,000  insurance  protection 
throughout  the  whole  period.  In  the  second 
case,  he  has  diminishing  insurance.  He  has 
$10,000  in  the  first  year  and  the  amount  of 
his  insurance  protection  diminishes  year  by 
year  thereafter.  Why  does  it  diminish?  Be- 
cause incorporated  into  the  whole  deal  are 
his  own  savings.  You  see,  this  is  the  great 
gimmick  of  the  insurance  industry. 

Mr.  White:  I  think  you  are  wrong  on  that, 
my  friend. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  not  wrong  a  bit  on 
it.   No,  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  scandalous  mis- 
representation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  will  find  out  how  wrong 
I  am  on  it.    I  am  dead  right. 

Mr.  White:  Oh,  no! 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right  then,  you  show  me 
where  I  am  wrong  when  I  am  finished. 

Mr.  White:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
debate  is  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  such  a  long 
way  away  from  the  area  of  actuarial  science. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  not  in  the  area  of 
actuarial  science  at  all.  We  are  still  in  the 
area  of  simple  arithmetic.  Is  this  too  much 
for  the  Minister?  I  am  not  even  going  to 
bother  with  arithmetic.  I  am  just  going  to 
state  the  principles  of  arithmetic  which  should 
be  self-evident.  The  man  who  has  the  term- 
to-65  policy  pays   $66.70  a  year,  the   other 


man  is  paying  $151.30  a  year,  or  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $84.60,  which,  as  the  ad 
itself  says,  represents  savings.  In  other  words, 
the  company  has  followed  the  policy  which 
a  great  many  of  these  companies  follow,  of 
trying  to  tie  up  insurance,  life  insurance, 
mortality  insurance  if  one  wants  to  put  it 
that  way,  with  savings.  They  tied  saving  into 
it. 

Of  course,  they  try  to  tell  the  consumer 
that  it  is  to  his  advantage.  Actually  it  is 
rarely  if  ever  to  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer, but  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  company.  For  one  thing,  it  reduces  its 
risks  and  the  other  thing  is  that  it  greatly 
increases  the  amount  of  money  that  it  has 
available  for  investment.  After  all,  if  he  is 
putting  in  $84.60  more  per  year  than  the 
other  man  is,  he  is  putting  in  some  savings. 
His  savings  are  going  into  the  company  and 
as  his  savings- 
Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  surely  this  should  have  come  under 
vote  703. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  should  it?  I  am  talk- 
ing about  misleading  advertising. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  do  not  want  it  to  be 
dealt  with— 

Mr.  White:  It  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  care  whether  you 
ask  it  or  not  because  you  are  never  on  the 
point  when  you  raise  points  of  order.  I  am 
saying  that  this  is  misleading  advertising  of 
a  major  type,  of  great  interest  to  consumers, 
and  I  am  trying  to  show  in  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  the  member  for  London  South 
and  of  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions, 
some,  though  not  all,  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
is  misleading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  have  not  done  it 
yet. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  certainly  have, 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know,  because  you  would 
never  see  it.  You  see,  you  think  that  mis- 
leading the  public  is  a  good  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Shall  we  deal  with 
them  point  by  point  as  you  bring  them  up? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  care  how  you  deal 
with  them;  I  am  dealing  with  them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Would  you  like  to 
deal  with  these  point  by  point?  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  just  sit  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  do  not  want  it 
dealt  with  that  way,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  do  you  mean,  I  do  not 
want  it  dealt  with?  The  hon.  member  for 
London  South  did  not  want  me  to  deal  with 
it  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  why.  You  go  off  on  a  tangent,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  decide  that 
you  are  away  off  the  vote  and  will  rule  the 
whole  thing  out  of  order.  But  you  have  your 
nonsense  on  the  record  and  no  one  will  be 
able  to  answer  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  now,  that  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  prepared  to  deal 
with  it  point  by  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  technically  the  last 
refuge— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  want  to  deal  with  it 
point  by  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  do  you  want  to  deal 
with?  Why  should  I  concede  the  floor  to 
you? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order,  order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  points  does  the  hon. 
Minister  want  to  raise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  sit  down,  I  will  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  not  sit  down  until  you 
tell   me   what   point   or   points   you   want    to 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  raised  two  points  to  this 
moment  and  I  would  like  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  only— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  Does  the 
member  for  Woodbine  wish  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  does  he  want  to  proceed  with  his 
speech? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  get 
into  this  in  any  way  he  sees  fit,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  get  euchred  into  the  position 
where  suddenly  I  have  lost  the  floor.  Now 
I  have  raised  one  point- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  When  do  you  think  wo 
were   born,  yesterday? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  raised  one  point.  Now 
what  does  the  Minister  want  to  deal  with? 
If  he  wants  to  deal  with  my  first  point,  then 
I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  is  going  to 
permit  questions,  then  will  he  sit  down? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  want  to  deal  with  my 
first  point,  then  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  the  hon.  member  in  a  position  where 
now  he  is  handling  the  estimates! 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  more  sensible  posi- 
tion than  we  have  had  up  until  now! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
before  the  hon.  member  gets  up  and  makes 
his  usual  charge  that  I  am  representing  the 
interests  of  the  life  insurance  companies— as 
he  usually  does— I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not 
sold  an  insurance  policy  for  four  or  five  years, 
but  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  30  years. 
I  know  something  about  it.  I  am  a  chartered 
life  underwriter;  I  have  studied  this  and  1 
have  studied  actuarial  tables  and  I  know  how 
life  insurance  policies  are  made  up.  I  offer 
this  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  say  that 
he  has  been  "euchred"  out  of  making  his 
presentation. 

In  the  first  place,  he  questioned  the  validity 
of  this  advertisement  and  suggested  that  it 
was  misleading  the  public.  So  far  as  he  read 
it  into  the  record  here,  they  did  not  mis- 
lead the  public  at  all,  because  they  explained 
the  matter  of  the  dividends  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  they  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  article  the  hon.  member  sent  over  to  me 
is,  in  the  first  place,  an  article  issued  by  in- 
surance men  and  they,  themselves,  criticize 
the  tactics  employed  by  some  people  in  the 
business.  There  are  people  like  this  in  every 
business.  When  you  are  referring  to  divi- 
dends, you  do  precisely  what  the  London 
Life  did  in  that  article  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber read  and  that  is  to  point  out  that  the 
dividends  are  not  guaranteed.  Every  good 
insurance  man  will  do  that. 

The  hon.  member  made  two  points  to  this 
moment.  The  first  one  was  that  it  was  a  joke 
to  suggest  that  one  was  permanent  insurance 
and  the  other  was  not. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  okay! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course,  one  is 
permanent  insurance  and  the  other  is  not,  and 
I  am  a  living  example  of  it.  One  of  my 
policies  is— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  permanent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —because  I  had  term 
to  55  and  it  is  no  longer  in  existence.  The 
balance  of  my  insurance  being  whole  life 
insurance  is  permanent  insurance  and  that  is 
simple  enough  for  even  the  hon.  member  to 
understand.  One  is  permanent  so  long  as 
you  want  to  keep  it  and  pay  the  premium. 
The  other  is  not  permanent  because  it  is  a 
term— that  is  what  it  means— it  goes  for  a 
term  and  then  it  is  wiped  out. 

Incidentally,  the  arguments  that  he  has 
presented  have  been  presented  by  people  who 
have  been  trying  to  make  headlines  in  the 
insurance  business  for  50  years.  Now  I  have 
sold  millions  of  dollars  of  term  insurance  and 
I  have  sold  millions  of  dollars  of  whole  life 
insurance  and  both  have  their  place.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  thousands  of  people 
today  who  are  able  to  get  by  financially  and 
who  have  a  good  interest  in  their  home  and 
so  on,  because  they  had  reserve  insurance, 
insurance  with  reserve  in  it.  They  were  able 
to  save  money  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
that  the  hon.  member  pointed  out,  that  there 
was  no  way  they  could  find  to  invest  $84  or 
$100  a  year,  on  a  well-planned,  organized 
basis.  There  are  no  companies  who  are  in- 
terested in  doing  this  for  $84  or  $100  a  year. 

He  did  suggest  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  diflFerence  between  both 
policies  because  in  one  instance,  it  is  a  reduc- 
ing plan.  In  other  words,  the  term  policy  is 
always  $10,000  and  it  is  never  reduced, 
whereas  the  reserve  insurance  is  reduced  by 
the   amount   of  the   reserve   each   year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  same  thing  applies  to  term  in 
respect  of  its  premium,  because  if  you  have 
$10,000  of  term  and  you  are  paying  $66  a 
year,  the  first  year  you  have  effective  insur- 
ance, and  that  is  what  you  are  really  driving 
at— in  insurance  parlance  it  is  called  "effec- 
tive" insurance.  You  have  an  effective  risk 
on  the  part  of  the  company  of  $10,000  less 
the  actual  $66  in  premium. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  you  get  the  application  form 
ready,  he  will  sign! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  the  second  year, 
you  have  paid  another  $66  so  you  have  an 


effective  insurance  of  $10,000  less  the  $132 
you  put  in,  until  you  have  gone  on  many 
years.  So  your  term  insurance  also  decreases 
in  respect  of  its  effective  insurance. 

Of  course,  with  permanent  insurance  the 
effective  risk  involved  on  the  part  of  the 
company  is  less,  because  you  are  paying  a 
higher  premium  and  the  dividend  really  is 
not  all  as  suggested  in  this  article.  It  is 
not  all  just  a  return  of  your  premium.  A 
very  good  portion  of  it  is  a  return  of  your 
premium  because  it  is  what  is  known  as 
"loading."  An  insurance  premium  is  loaded 
for  reserve  in  case  of  a  catastrophe,  in  the 
case  of  a  very  large  calamity  which  they 
had  not  foreseen.  This  is  returned  to  you— 
because,  generally,  this  does  not  happen— plus 
your  share,  if  you  have  a  dividend-bearing 
pohcy,  of  the  company's  profits  which  they 
made  on  your  money.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Now  there  is  a  place  for  term  and  there 
is  a  place  for  regular  insurance  and  that  is 
all,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  that  adver- 
tisement the  hon.  member  was  reading  was 
pointing  out.  I  do  not  know  how  he  could 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  take 
some  action  in  respect  of  this  being  mis- 
leading advertising.  It  is  beyond  me  because 
they   have   pointed   out   precisely  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  not.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Minister  has  just  outlined  the  points 
I  was  trying  to  make,  although  he  went  oflf 
to  answer  a  point  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  because  of  his  interjections  and 
those  of  the  member  for  London  South. 

He  was  first  of  all  answering  my  point  with 
regard  to  the  word  "permanent."  I  did  not 
realize  that  I  had  raised  that  point.  I  made 
some  passing  references  to  the  word  "per- 
manent" but  I  did  not  think  that  that  was 
one  of  the  more  important  points  to  raise. 
All  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  permanent. 

The  example  we  have  here  before  us  is 
couched  in  terms  of  a  person  entering  into 
a  contract  at  age  25  and  cashing  in  at  age 
65.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  to  buy  term 
insurance  to  age  75. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  be  kind  to  the 
hon.  member,  I  tell  him  right  now  he  is  out 
of  his  depth. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  out  my  depth.  It  is 
quite  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  just  do  not  under- 
stand at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  quite  possible  and  I  can 
show  you  where  to  go  to  buy  term  insurance 
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to  age  75.  But  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  people  do  not  need  insurance  protection 
past  the   age  of  65. 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:    Why   do   they   not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Because  what  they  need  then 
is  savings.  They  need  retirement  income; 
they  do  not  need— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  about  their  de- 
pendants? 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  dependants  have  thev 
got? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  about  your 
wife? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  they  have  an  adequate 
retirement  plan,  this  is  the  way  to  handle 
the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  get  back  to  the 
misleading   question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  sir.  We  have  already  had 
one  example  of  misleading.  The  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  has  confirmed  my  point  as 
to  the  use  of  the  word  dividend.  These  are  not 
dividends.  Nowhere  in  that  advertisement  do 
they  explain  that  a  large— I  would  say  the 
major  portion  of  the  so-called  dividends,  are 
returns  of  excess  premiums.  As  the  article 
I  quoted  stated,  it  is  misleading  to  describe 
them  as  dividends. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  are  not  dividends.  Divi- 
dends in  normal  parlance  means  return  on 
investments.  These  are  not  return  on  invest- 
ment, they  are  return  on  excess  premiums 
and  if  the  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  this?  Is  it  not  true 
that  you  have  now  tabled  in  the  House  the 
complaint  that  you  wished  to  make?  Is  the 
next  step  not  for  us  to  acknowledge  receiving 
notice  of  the  complaint?  We  will  take  it 
under  advisement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  next  step  is  to  listen 
to  all  of  his  complaint- 
Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  the 
need  for  documenting  it  more  fully  in  view 
of  the  attitude  that  was  taken  opposite  when 
I  tried  to  outline  the  reasons  for  my  com- 
plaint. I  can  see  that  you  fellows  will  not  take 
any  of  these  things  seriously  if  London  Life 


is  concerned.  Your  attitude  is  that  there  is  no 
complaint  since  they  cannot  do  anything 
wrong. 

With  all  the  laughter  and  derision  that 
came  from  the  other  side,  when  I  pointed  out 
the  clear  misuse  of  the  word  dividend,  I  say 
that  you  are  not  taking  it  seriously  and, 
therefore,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
I  outline  some  more  of  the  misleading  infor- 
mation that  appeared  in  this  ad. 

I  hope  the  department  will  take  it  seriously 
although,  unfortunately,  I  have  gravely  lost 
confidence  in  this  branch  this  evening.  It  has 
a  picayune  budget  and  apparently  the  atti- 
tude that  there  are  some  people  in  this 
world  who  can  do  no  wrong.  The  big  opera- 
tors can  fleece  the  people  all  they  want.  The 
high  binders   that  we  were   talking  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Who  said  anything  of 
the  sort? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  seems  to  be  the  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  your  view. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  seems  to  be  the  attitude 
—they  can  do  whatever  they  like.  I  am  going 
to  detail  my  complaint— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  making  a 
mockery  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  making  no  mockery  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  certainly  are. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  saying  things  that  you 
fellows  do  not  want  to  hear,  because  it  hits 
too  close  to  your  friends,  but  I  want  to  go 
into  some  further  aspects  of  the  misleading, 
deliberately  misleading,  information,  con- 
tained in  this  advertisement  and  I  have  tried 
to  get  onto  the  point  before  I  was  cut  down 
by- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  just  speaking 
at  length  because  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  (Mr.  F.  Young)  is  not  present  tonight  to 
take  part  in  this  debate.  There  is  no  other 
reason.  You  know  that  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  this  again? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  get  on  with  the 
complaints  of  the  member  for  Woodbine? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Minister 
it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview  has,  or  has  had,  any  intention 
of  intervening  in  the  discussion  of  these  esti- 
mates at  all.  If  he  does  not  want  to  believe 
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me,  I  could  not  care  less,  but  I  am  telling  him 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  get 
back  to  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  I  was 
saying  that  this  company  in  the  illustration  it 
gave,  compared  apples  and  oranges. 

In  the  one  case  there  was  a  premium  for 
insurance  only.  In  the  other  case,  there  was  a 
premium  for  insurance  plus  a  larger  amount 
of  $84.60  for  savings. 

And,  of  course,  as  the  insured's  savings  accu- 
mulate, the  company's  insurance  liabihty 
goes  down.  It  certainly  does,  because  every 
time  he  puts  $84  in,  that  reduces  the  com- 
pany's insurance  liability  by  $84.  So  as  this 
money  accumulates  and  the  interest  on  it, 
the  mterest  habihty  declines,  whereas  in  the 
other  case,  the  only  premium  is  for  the  actual 
insurance  protection.  It  is  averaged  over  the 
40  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  the  hon.  member 
is  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not.  It  is  averaged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  point  out  to  the 

hon.  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a 

point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  quite  right  and  I  know 
I  am  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
draw  to  your  attention  that  my  colleague  is 
being  continuously  interrupted.  Some  five  or 
ten  minutes  from  now,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  pressure  will  be  brought  on  him  not  to 
complete  his  efforts.  May  I  suggest  that  you 
keep  order  so  that  there  is  not  this  continuous 
barrage  of  interruptions? 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  may  say 
that  the  member  himself  is  often  a  great 
offender  in  the  same  way.  So  I  presume  he 
can  take  what  he  gives. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  gives  sense  and  takes 
abuse. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  perfectly  willing.  All  I 
am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman— I  am  not  com- 
plaining—all I  am  saying- 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  a  point  of 

order  at  the  moment- 
Mr.  Bryden:  -is  that  it  will  not  take  very 

long  if  you  let  me  say  it. 

Mr.  White:  I  am  speaking  to  the  point  of 
order,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine agreed  to  let  the  hon.  Minister  deal  with 
the  different  points  as  they  arose. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  wish  he  wouM  let  me  com- 
plete my  point. 

Mr.  White:  So  the  hon.  Minister  is  not 
interjecting,  but  rather  accepting  the  invita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
happy  to  stay  to  that  but  I  wish  these  gentle- 
men would  let  me  complete  my  point  before 
they  try  to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  just- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Shall  we 
move  to  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine and  we  will  presume  that  you  will  stay 
on  your  speech  imtil  you  have  completed 
your  speech? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Whatever  you  wish,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  I  would  suggest  we  do 
not  permit  questions  if  you  wish  to  complete 
your    speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
need  to  take  this  inflexible  approach.  I  think 
that  I  have  always  shown  myself  willing  to 
entertain  questions.  I  am  not  even  com- 
plaining, but  I  would  suggest  that  we  would 
get  along  faster  if,  before  asking  a  question, 
or  intervening  to  answer  me,  then  at 
least  let  me  make  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make. 

My  point  is  that  in  the  first  policy,  he  pays 
a  premium  that  covers  his  insurance.  Ad- 
mittedly it  is  averaged  over  the  40  years.  It 
is  higher  in  the  earher  years  and  lower  in 
the  later  years.  If  it  is  truly  on  an  insurance 
basis  the  premium  would  go  up  year  by  year. 
But  subject  to  that  reservation,  what  the  first 
man  is  paying  is  simply  the  cost  of  his  insiu:- 
ance. 

The  other  man  is  paying  that  cost,  plus  an 
amount  of  savings,  which  constandy  reduces 
the  insurance  company's  liability.  That  is 
the  only  point.    It  is  surely  self-evident  that 
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if  one  man  is  paying  $151.30  a  year  for  the 
same  amount  of  insurance  as  another  man  is 
paying  $66.70  a  year  for,  there  is  a  savings 
element  in  the  one  that  is  not  in  the 
other.  This  reduces  the  insurance  company's 
liabihty.  I  can  even  put  it  on  the  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions'  basis,  they  are  both 
being  reduced,  but  one  is  being  reduced  faster 
than  the  other. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  What  is  new? 
That  has  been  as  old  as  insurance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  all  I  am  saying.  So 
you  are  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  WTio  ever  bought  in- 
surance and  never  knew  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  you  are  comparing  apples 
and  oranges  because  one  man  has  more  insur- 
ance protection  than  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  the  second  man  who  pays  the  big 
premium— his  protection  consists,  to  an 
important  and  increasing  extent,  of  his  own 
savings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  comes  out 
very  clearly  if  either  of  them  dies.  You  see, 
they  do  not  say  a  word  in  this  ad  about  what 
happens  if  the  man  dies  before  he  is  65. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Who  buys  insurance 
diat  would  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  all  right.  Let  us  just 
get  at  it  then.  After  all,  surely  I  would  say 
that  a  prime  motive  for  buying  insurance  is 
to  have  protection  for  one's  dependants  in 
the  event  that  one  dies.  In  fact,  1  would  say 
that  ought  to  be  the  main  motive.  In  fact  I 
would  say  it  should  be  the  only  motive.  If 
one  wants  to  save  there  are  better  ways  of 
saving  than  through  this  policy. 

So  the  person  certainly  has  in  mind  the 
motive  of  buying  protection  for  his  depend- 
ants. So  if  the  two  insured  die  before  the 
age  of  65,  in  each  case  the  dependants  get 
$10,000.  In  one  case  the  man  has  paid 
$66.70,  and  in  the  other  case  he  has  paid 
$151.30  a  year.  Now  who  has  had  the  best 
deal  there?  The  dependants  get  exactly  the 
same  amount  but  the  one  man  has  paid  about 
40  per  cent  of  what  the  other  man  has  paid. 

The  difference,  if  he  has  saved  it,  will  also 
be  available  to  his  heirs,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  case  of  death,  the  person 
who  has  bought  the  first  policy  has  by  far 
the  best  deal. 

Then  let  us  bear  this  in  mind,  that  if  you 
are  talking  about  diminishing  insurance,  you 
can  buy  diminishing  term,  not  for  $66.70,  as 
they  point  out,  but  for  $40— for  less  than  $40. 


I  can  refer  you  to  places  in  Toronto  right 
now  where  you  can  get  it  for  less  than  $40. 
So  that  the  difference  actually,  if  we  com- 
pare apples  with  apples  instead  of  apples 
with  oranges,  the  difference  is  between  a 
premium  of  $151.30  a  year  and  a  premium 
of  $40  a  year. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  suggesting  this 
is  really  misleading? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  certainly  is.  They  are  try- 
ing to  say  that  the  guy  who  pays  $151.30  is 
better  off— and  quite  clearly  trying  to  say  he 
is  better  off.  They  say  he  will  double  his 
money.  He  has  not  done  any  such  thing.  He 
will  not  even  come  close  to  doubling  his 
money.  Let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Let  us  assume  that,  as  we  hope,  they  both 
live  until  they  are  65,  that  is  for  the  full  40 
years.  Now,  says  the  London  Life  at  one 
point  in  its  ad  in  its  unctuous  way— the  man 
who  has  paid  the  $151.30  a  year  has  doubled 
his  money.  At  another  point  they  say— and 
here  we  get  a  few  weasel  words— that  if  he 
decides  to  cash  in  his  policy,  he  gets  back 
about  $14,170.  That  is  the  figure  that  is  first 
put  in  front  of  us,  $14,170.  But  we  then  find 
that  the  only  part  he  is  sure  to  get  back  is 
$5,580. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  they  not  say  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  it  says.  This  is 
made  up  of  $5,580  in  guaranteed  cash  value 
as  the  balance  in  accumulated  dividends. 
Dividends,  we  know,  are  returns  on  invest- 
ment—except here!  Here  they  are  just  refimds 
of  over-payments.  So  actually  all  he  is 
guaranteed  is  $5,580.  Let  us  take  the  guy 
who  pays  the  $66.70  premium  and  receives 
better  insurance  protection. 

If  he  should  invest  the  balance  during  the 
period,  putting  it  in  a  savings  account,  in 
debentures,  in  Canada  savings  bonds  or  in 
many  different  things,  the  difference  is 
$84.60.  If  you  invest  that  at  4  per  cent— 
which  nowadays  is  a  very  low  rate- and  com- 
pound the  interest  over  a  period  of  40  years, 
at  the  end  of  the  40  years  you  would  have 
$8,500  absolutely  guaranteed  as  agiiinst 
$5,580  guaranteed  for  the  other  guy.  Invest 
it  at  5  per  cent,  and  that  is  certainly  not 
difficult  now,  in  fact  if  you  want  to  go  into 
debentures  from  York  Trust  and  other 
agencies  guaranteed  by  the  government,  you 
can  get  6  and  6,5  per  cent.  Let  us  say  he 
puts  it  in  at  5  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  40 
years  he  has  between  $10,000  and  $11,000. 
He  is  clearly  better  off  than  the  fellow  who 
paid  the  $151.30  premium. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  happens  if  he 
should  die  in  the  first  year  after  he  took  out 
the  pohcy? 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  receives  the  full  $10,000 
plus  the  money  he  put  in  the  bank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  He  does  not  if  he  puts 
it  in   York  Trust  or  one  of  these,  no. 

Mr.  Bryden:  His  heirs  will  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  That  is  what  you  are 
comparing  now,  you  are  comparing  savings 
with  insurance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  saying,  if  my  hon.  friend 
would  have  listened  instead  of  opening  his 
mouth  and  bellowing  which  is  his  normal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  If  you  i3ut  $60  in  the 
bank- 
Mr.  Bryden:  If  he  had  listened,  he  would 
know  that  the  man  had  $10,000  worth  of 
insurance  plus  anything  he  had  saved.  If 
he  died  after  the  first  premium  was  paid,  his 
dependants  would  receive  $10,000,  that 
should  be  clear  even  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  That  is  right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Who  started  this 
thing?   It  is  a  very  old  chestnut  you  know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  it  is  a  very  true  one, 
almost  every  independent  authority  who  has 
looked  into  this  industry  has  come  to  similar 
conclusions,  but  still  we  have  these  highly 
misleading  advertisements.  I  mentioned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  actually  to  get  insurance  pro- 
tection that  is  strictly  comparable  with  the 
insurance  protection  available  under  the 
Jubilee  policy,  that  is  to  get  diminishing  term 
insurance,  one  has  to  pay  less  than  $40  a 
year  premium  compared  with  the  $151. 

And  to  make  sure  that  I  do  not  overstate 
the  case^  I  will  take  it  as  being  $40  a  year 
one  has  to  pay  although  I  know  places  you 
can  get  it  for  less.  And  that  is  $40  as  com- 
pared with  $151.30,  a  difference  of  $111.30 
a  year.  If  that  is  invested  at  4  per  cent 
interest  with  the  interest  compounded  at  the 
end  of  40  years,  the  man  in  addition  to  his 
insurance  protection  until  it  expires  would 
have  better  than  $12,000.  If  he  invested  it 
at  5  per  cent,  which  he  can  easily  do,  he 
would  have  well  over  $14,000.  He  has  better 
insurance  protection  during  the  period,  and  at 
the  end  he  gets  more  money,  more  money 
certainly  guaranteed  and  more  money  than 


is   offered   here   on   the  basis   of  the   vague 
promises. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  happens  if  he 
dies  a  week  after  he  takes  out  the  policy? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  he  dies  a  week  after  he 
takes  out  the  policy  his  dependants  get 
$10,000  worth  of  insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  missing  the 
whole  point  though. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  missing  any  point, 
that  is  the  trouble  with  you.  And  you  see  both 
of  them  will  get  $10,000  if  they  die  at  any 
time  during  the  term  of  the  pohcy.  Let  us 
notice  this  little  difference.  The  fellow  who 
pays  $151.30  a  year,  builds  up  what  is  called 
cash-surrender  value  in  his  policy.  The  other 
fellow  builds  up  no  cash-surrender  value,  he 
just  has  $10,000  worth  of  insurance.  Of 
course  he  has  a  lot  of  money  on  the  side  that 
he  can  do  other  things  with. 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  got  to  watch 
that- 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  only  $10,000  worth  of 
insurance,  while  the  other  guy  has  committed 
$151.30  a  year  to  the  company,  he  has  built 
up  a  cash  surrender  value  and  if  he  dies  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  age  of  65  what  happens 
to  his  cash  surrender  value? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Many  of  those  pohcies 
have  put  men  in  business  in  this  country 
with  the  cash-surrender  value. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  happens  to  his  cash- 
surrender  value  is  that  it  goes  to  the  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  can  buy  a  policy 
where  you  will  get  an  addition  of  your  cash 
value  too,  you  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  you  will  pay  an 
additional  premium  but  I  am  taking  the 
examples  presented  in  this  ad.  Under  the 
example  given  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  would  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —the  company  gets  his  cash- 
surrender  value  so  that  his  heirs  have  been 
euchred  out  of  all  that  additional  money 
he  has  paid,  they  get  no  benefit  for  it  at  all. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
How  are  the  chances  of  hiring  you  in  the 
insurance   business? 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  The  great  pity  is  that  this 
grossly  misleading  advertising  goes  on,  day 
in  and  day  out,  and  nothing  is  done  about  it. 
The  member  for  Parkdale  raised  what  I  think 
is  a  very  important  point  about  misleading 
advertising.  But  I  suggest  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  relatively  minor 
piece  of  skinning  of  the  public. 

I  am  not  saying  because  it  is  minor,  it 
should  not  be  dealt  with,  but  it  is  on  these 
minor  matters  that  the  department  comes  in 
like  a  ton  of  bricks  all  over  them.  But  when 
we  get  a  major  continuous  day  in  and  day  out 
skinning  of  the  public  by  a  major  industry, 
I  take  it  from  the  reactions,  the  simian  re- 
action I  am  getting  from  at  least  some  quar- 
ters over  there,  that  nothing  will  be  done 
about  it.  These  major  swindles  of  the  public 
can  go  on  forever.  Little  ones  will  be  dealt 
with. 

An  hon.  member:  They  should  be, 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  so  should  the  major  ones, 
and  this  advertisement  is  seriously  misleading 
on  almost  every  important  point  one  could 
mention. 

Just  to  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliere 
is  the  totally  misleading  use  of  the  word 
"dividend"  which  I  will  not  go  into  any  fur- 
dier.  In  addition  to  that,  I  would  say  that 
the  person  who  buys  the  cheaper  policy  gets 
better  insurance  protection.  His  heirs  are 
better  dealt  with  if  he  dies  because  they  get 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  the  payment 
by  him  of  a  much  smaller  premium. 

He  also  gets  a  better  deal  if  he  lives  to  the 
age  of  65  after  saving  his  money  and  investing 
it  in  a  form  which  is  quite  easy  to  do. 

And  then,  I  would  say  there  is  a  further  ad- 
vantage to  him  if  he  takes  the  cheaper  form  of 
insurance  and  does  not  try  to  mix  insurance 
with  savings  as  these  companies  are  always 
trying  to  get  him  to  do. 

He  has  liquidity  and  flexibility,  he  has  his 
own  savings.  He  does  not  commit  them  to  a 
company.  He  does  not  put  a  company  in  a 
position  where  it  has  total  control  over  his 
savings.  He  can  put  them  in  whatever  form 
he  wants  and  he  may  want  to  change  that 
form  over  a  period  of  40  years. 

He  may  have  them  in  a  savings  account 
at  one  stage,  he  may  have  them  in  Canada 
savings  bonds  at  another,  he  may  have  them 
in  QIC's  or  debentures,  as  may  decide  to 
gamble  just  a  little  bit  and  put  them  in  mutual 
funds  or  he  may  decide  to  gamble  quite  a  bit 
and  play  the  market. 

His  requirements  will  change  during  a  40- 
year  period  and   I   say  that  that  degree  of 


flexibility  and  control  over  his  own  savings 
is  desirable.  But  there  is  nothing  about  that 
in  here,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he 
has  committed  himself  for  40  years,  commit- 
ted a  portion  of  his  savings  to  the  unilateral 
management  of  somebody  else  for  40  years, 
in  a  way  that  is  almost  bound  to  be  to  his 
own  disadvantage. 

And  I  would  say  the  final  point  that  is 
most  regrettable  about  this  type  of  advertis- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  It  encourages,  or 
it  tries  to  encourage,  young  men  to  commit 
themselves  to  long-term  savings  policies 
which  do  not  meet  their  needs  at  the  time. 
If  you  take  the  example  they  give:  A  young 
man  of  25  years  of  age— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  wish  I  had  seen  you 
before  I  bought  all  of  my  own  insurance. 

Mr.  Bi-yden:  That  is  fine,  I  really  could  not 
care  what  you  did.  I  know  you  are  a  very 
wealthy  man  so  you  can  afford  to  waste 
money.  But  I  represent  constituents  who 
cannot  afford  to  waste  money  and  I  regret 
to  see  them  being  sucked  into  phony  deals 
like  this  where  they  do  waste  money. 

If  you  take  a  person  at  the  age  of  25  who 
is  buying  insurance,  one  can  assume  that  he 
has  responsibilities.  He  will  probably  have 
a  family,  he  will  have  a  house  probably  with 
a  big  mortgage,  so  he  has  responsibiHties. 
Now,  at  age  25,  what  that  person  needs  is 
not  a  savings  programme  so  much  as  protec- 
tion, he  needs  protection.  Later  in  life  he 
will  get  into  savings  as  he  should— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  will  get  into  savings  later 
in  life  and  probably  his  income  will  go  up  so 
he  will  be  better  able  to  save,  but  at  this 
stage— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Surely,  this  is  a  debate 

on  the  philosophy  of  insurance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  talking  about  the 
misleading  nature  of  this  ad.  He  needs  pro- 
tection, Mr.  Chairman.  This  ad  diverts  him 
from  protection.  Let  us  take  the  Jubilee  policy 
with  a  premium  of  $151.30  a  year  which  gives 
him  protection  of  $10,000  on  diminishing  in- 
surance. For  the  same  amount  of  money, 
for  about  $150,  he  can  buy  diminishing  term 
insurance  protection  of  $50,000  right  here  in 
Toronto.  I  could  refer  him  to  a  number  of 
places  where  he  could  get  it.  In  other  words, 
he  would  get  five  times  as  much  protection 
for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Now,  is  it 
misleading  or  is  it  not  misleading  to  suggest 
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to  this  man  that  he  is  well  oflF  to  get  one-fifth 
of  the  insurance  that  he  could  get— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Take  it  easy  or  your 
insurance  will  be  paid  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  even  need  in- 
surance. I  do  not  have  any,  I  do  not  need  any, 
I  have  no  dependants  so  I  do  not  need  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  so  that  is  why 
you  think  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  people  who  do  need  it,  and  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  regrettable  part  of  this  highly  misleading 
ad— it  sucks  a  person  into  a  deal  that  is  to 
his  disadvantage  in  every  respect  as  compared 
with  term  insurance,  but  what  is  even  worse, 
it  induces  him  to  misallocate  the  funds  he 
has  available  for  protection. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  certainly  have  not  said  all  that 
could  be  said,  but  what  I  have  said,  indicates 
that  this  is  a  highly  misleading  piece  of  ad- 
vertising in  a  number  of  basically  important 
respects,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  community. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  an  agency  such  as 
this  consumer  protection  bureau  started  to 
move  in  on  this  type  of  misleading  advertis- 
ing. I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  will  be  easy 
for  them  to  cure  the  problem— these  com- 
panies will  fight  like  steers,  they  will  use  all 
the  appeal  procedures  available— I  am  sure  of 
that,  to  avoid  having  to  tell  the  public  the 
truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Suppose  somebody 
had  a  contrary  view  to  yours  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  what  do  you  mean?  Do 
you  mean  the  London  Life  people  would  say 
that  what  they  say  is  the  truth,  when  it  clearly 
is  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Suppose  somebody 
else  not  connected  with  the  London  Life  dis- 
agrees with  you  and  they  think  it  is  not  mis- 
leading? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say  we  take  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  factual  analysis  and  if  you  are 
wilhng  to  have  a  factual  analysis  done  of 
the  whole  situation,  starting  from  the  use  of 
the  word  "dividends"— I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  escape  the  conclusion  that  that  is  mis- 
leading—right down  the  line  as  to  the  value 
received  and  as  to  what  they  say.  They  do 
not  tell  a  quarter  of  the  truth  here. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  there  any  chance 
that  anybody  else  who  had  a  contrary  view 
might  be  right? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  saying  that  if  you  con- 
duct a  complete  analysis  and  present  your 
facts  on  the  table,  then  let  us  see  them.  What 
I  am  suggesting  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  should  be 
very  frank,  as  the  Minister,  very  frank  with 
the  hon.  member  and  tell  him  that  I  do  not 
have  any  policies  of  insurance  with  the  Lon- 
don Life,  but  I  do  believe  in  hfe  insurance 
and  it  has  been  very  useful  to  me  to  have  the 
kind  of  policies  where  dividends  were 
attached. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  And  many  others,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  I  should  say  that. 

Mr.  White:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  sure. 

Mr.  White:  I  say  with  great  respect  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  is  it  possible  that 
the  hon.  member  is  rationalizing  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  only  married  man  in  the  room  with- 
out insurance? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  If  you 
want  to  go  into  some  deep  psychological  ex- 
planation, I  do  not  mind  being  pschoanalyzed. 
I  have  been  psychoanalyzed  and  cursed  at 
and  everything  else,  so  if  you  want  to  do 
either  of  those  things,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  a  question?  If  his 
leader  does  not  object,  he  seems  to  object 
to  my  asking  questions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  be  so  facetious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  why  the  hon.  member  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  lapse  ratio  on 
term  insurance  is  very  high  and  this  was  one 
of  the  things  that  people  in  the  insurance 
business  concerned  themselves  with,  because 
many  people  who  buy  term  insurance  buy 
them  for  short  periods  of  time  and  then  drop 
tliem. 

Because  most  people,  whether  he  believes 
it  or  not,  do  not  rationalize  quite  the  way  he 
does.  They  have  found  out  from  their  fathers 
and  their  brothers  and  sisters  that  the  best 
way  they  can  have  a  sort  of  self-enforced 
saving  is  to  do  it  through- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  there  is  another  way. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  right.  Does  the 
member  realize  this,  that  he  is  making  one 
big  mistake,  that  he  is  doing  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  public  by  not  pointing  out 
one  very  important  fact,  that  one  of  the  big 
reasons  for  term  insurance  lapsing  is  because 
there  is  no  reserve.  If  a  man  cannot  pay  his 
premium,  there  is  nothing  to  fall  back  on. 
That  is  why  many  of  these  insurance  policies 
lapse,  because  a  man  cannot  meet  that  one 
premium  and  his  policy  goes,  there  being  no 
reserve   in  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  other  words,  he  is  better 
off  if  he  pays  a  premium  of  almost  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  necessary,  because  then 
he  can  borrow  his  own  money  at  6  per  cent 
interest  if  he  needs  money.  If  that  is  what  you 
consider  rationalit>',  I  am  not  even  going  to 
argue  with  you. 

But  as  to  the  comments  and  questions  that 
have  been  directed  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  make  only  one  answer  and  I  think 
this  would  clear  the  point  up. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  so-called 
permanent  insurance,  which  could  better  be 
described  as  participating  whole  life,  should 
not  be  sold.  I  am  not  saying  we  should  out- 
law it.  I  am  just  saying  we  should  deal  with 
misleading  ads— and  this  ad  is  highly  mis- 
leading, because  the  information  it  gives  in 
its  comparison  of  the  two  policies  is 
thoroughly  inaccurate  and  calculated  to  give 
the  public  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the 
relative  merits. 

I  say  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  should 
be  stopped.  I  personally  believe  that  a  man 
is  most  likely  to  get  good  value  if  he  buys 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Of  course,  there  are 
sellers,  inevitably  and  naturally,  who  are 
always  trying  to  confuse  by  mixing  up  two  or 
three  things  and  then  selling  the  consumer  a 
package  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  analyze  what  he  is  getting. 

Of  course,  the  seller  is  always  happy  if 
the  buyer  does  not  know  for  sure  what  he  is 
getting.  And  this  is  a  practice  that  is  rife  in 
the  insurance  industry.  They  throw  savings  in 
with  insurance  and  then  they  confuse  the 
whole  issue.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
at  all  that  a  person  who  buys  the  Jubilee 
policy  is  not  as  w'ell  off. 

If  it  gives  him  psychological  satisfaction,  I 
cannot  evaluate  that,  but  if  he  gets  psycho- 
logical satisfaction,  and  it  has  some  value  to 
him,  more  power  to  him.  But  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  he  is  worse  off  by  buying 
this  type  of  policy.  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
should    stop   these    people    from    selling    the 


policies,  I  am  merely  saying  that  they  should 
be  required  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not  a  quarter 
of  the  tmth  but  the  whole  truth. 

I  would  say  in  one  final  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  people  independent  of  the 
insurance  industry  who  have  analyzed  this 
industry  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  types 
of  policy  that  this  company  has  presented  here, 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  first  of  the  policies  men- 
tioned, if  we  just  take  these  two,  is  in  almost 
all  cases  to  the  benefit  of  the  insured. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Insurance  men  en- 
courage some  people  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  say  that  and  there  are 
a  few  companies  that  speciahze  in  term  but  as 
far  as  the  average  company  is  concerned, 
most  of  the  companies,  they  do  everything 
possible  to   discourage   it. 

When  I  say  that  I  have  no  insurance  cur- 
rently, it  does  not  follow  that  I  have  never 
bought  insurance.  I  have  bought  a  lot  of 
insurance  and  I  have  been  trimmed  on  in- 
surance a  great  deal,  I  may  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  life  insurance? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  on  life  insurance.  I  do 
not  need  it  now,  but  I  have  needed  it  in  the 
past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  being 
facetious  when  I  say  you  lived.  Had  you 
died— 

Mr.  Bryden:  With  most  companies,  when- 
ever you  ask  them  about  term  insurance  you 
immediately  get  a  song  and  dance  to  the 
effect,  "Term?  You  do  not  want  term.  When 
you  get  to  be  an  old  man  you  get  nothing 
back  at  all." 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  must  have  had 
an  NDP  insiuance  man. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  that  is  the  experience  of 
most  people.  Everything  possible  is  done, 
in  fact— 

Hon.   Mr.  Wardrope:   All  companies  have 

term. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  not;  they  carry  it, 
but  unless  you  fight  them  right  down  the 
line,  they  will  not  give  it  to  you.  We 
know  that.  But  that  still  is  not  the  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  point  is  the  totally  mis- 
leading nature  of  this  advertisement  and  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  government  ought  to 
do  something  about  it.  If  it  is  not  willing  to, 
then  I  regret  it. 
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It  has  the  power  but  apparently  it  intends 
to  use  its  power  to  deal  only  with  warts  and 
never  with  cancers.  It  is  a  pity  if  that  is  its  in- 
tention, but  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  surprised. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  on  this  subject,  if  I  may, 
but  first  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  that  in  the  many  and  valid 
points  he  made  tonight  he  ought  to  be  op- 
timistic. I  remember  that  I  stood  up  in  the 
back  row  when  I  first  came  in  the  House  and 
one  of  the  earliest  speeches  I  made  then  was 
about  the  front  end  load  on  mutual  funds- 
one  of  the  earliest  and  Hansard  has  those 
remarks. 

I  went  down  to  a  thing  called  the  Attorney 
General's  committee  on  securities  legislation 
chaired  by  Mr.  Kimber,  since  fled  to  the 
club-hke  atmosphere  of  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange,  after  being  adequately  trained— I 
hope— at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
I  went  down  to  that  committee,  looked  over 
the  personnel  assembled  and  some  were  of 
the  most  prestigious  people  in  Canadian  busi- 
ness. I  took  the  opportunity  to  point  out  to 
them  that  the  Wharton  school  of  economics 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  SEC  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  a  study  of  mutual 
funds.  I  portrayed  to  them  the  benefit  of  that 
study  by  the  Wharton  school.  The  Wharton 
school  is  an  adjunct  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  very  reputable  school  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  and  research  into  the 
field  of  economics. 

They  did  not  even  have  the  courtesy  to 
mention  in  the  report  that  I  had  made  ob- 
servations about  the  front  end  load  and  other 
selling  practices  in  connection  with  mutual 
funds  and  some  of  the  advertising  methods 
used. 

I  want  to  tell  the  member  for  Woodbine 
that  satisfactions  come  in  politics.  You 
eventually  get  satisfaction.  That  came  this 
session  when  this  Minister  stood  up  in  his 
place— you  may  recall  the  day  he  stood  up 
and  he  had  his  prepared  text  before  him— 
and  he  read  into  the  record  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  high-falutin',  very  prestigious 
investigative  committee  that  was  going  to 
study  mutual  funds  about  six  years  after  I 
had  raised  the  question  from  the  back  row. 

You  would  think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  he 
had  discovered  America.  You  would  think  that 
he  was  a  brother  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
that  he  had  suddenly  discovered  what  the 
Wharton  school  had  discovered  six  years 
before  and  which  the  securities  and  exchange 
commission    has    put    into    practice    in    the 


United  States  for  several  years.  In  the  state 
of  California  when  the  corporate  law  com- 
mittee was  out  there,  they  told  the  com- 
mittee that  they  never  permitted  the  front 
end  load;  it  has  never  been  permitted  in 
California. 

So  it  takes  time  for  us  to  catch  up.  You 
notice  every  time  they  catch  up,  they  close 
the  gap  with  some  other  jurisdiction  and  then 
it  is  the  best  legislation-according  to  tlie  last 
reports  from  Venus.  Mars  is  not  in  yet,  but 
Saturn  has  flashed  a  signal  that  it  is  the  best 
ever. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Minister  a  question.  My 
friend  portrayed  here  tonight  the  methods 
used  to  accumulate  the  vast  quantities  of  the 
savings  of  the  Canadian  people  by  life  in- 
surance companies.  It  is  said  that  Canadians, 
per  capita,  hold  the  most  hfe  insurance  of 
any  people  in  the  western  world.  I  want  to 
ask  the  Minister  whether  it  ever  disturbs  his 
equanimity  to  any  degree  at  all,  to  note  how 
little  faith  the  insurance  companies  demon- 
strate in  the  future  of  Canada,  as  evidenced 
by  the  small  amount  of  money  they  put  into 
equities.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  is 
ever  disturbed  by  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Are  they  not  forbid- 
den by  law  to  invest  in  equities? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  15  per  cent.  Normally, 
tliey  have  about  3  per  cent,  and  some  a  little 
more.  Paul  Desmarais  said  to  me  that  when 
he  took  over  the  Imperial  Life  he  discovered 
that  they  had  about  7  per  cent,  but  he  told 
them,  being  a  Canadian  such  as  he  is,  to  get 
it  up  to  11  per  cent  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now  let  us  take  the  classic  illustration  of 
an  event  that  happened  during  our  lifetime, 
and  let  us  never  forget  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  this  on  consumer 
credit  or— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  make  this  point  and 
that  is  how  this  advertising  funnels  the  sav- 
ings of  the  Canadian  people.  When  we  had 
to  build  that  pipeline  through  the  riding  of 
the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr,  Bru- 
nelle),  the  company  could  not  raise  a  dime 
from  the  insurance  companies,  not  a  dime. 
The  Canadian  people  had  to  foot  the  bill,  as 
in  the  case  of  everything  else  big  that  we  have 
ever  built  in  this  country;  the  people  had  to 
put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  had  $750  million 
in  the  reserves  in  Texas,  but  they  would  not 
use  it. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Everything  big  we  ever  built 
in  Canada  had  to  be  put  up  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  Name  me  some  big  project  that 
was  not  financed  by  the  public  treasury  of 
the  people  of  Canada— and  so  it  was  with 
that  pipehne  They  could  not  get  a  dime 
from  the  insurance  companies  or  the  trust 
companies  or  the  banks.  The  $80  million 
had  to  be  put  up  by  the  people.  Then  the 
government  fell  at  Ottawa;  the  government 
fell  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  we  get  back  to  con- 
sumer protection,  please? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  ask  the  Minister,  does  it  ever 
disturb  his  equanimity  to  see  these  com- 
panies, with  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  with 
something  like  3  per  cent  of  that  in  equity 
security?  That  is  what  that  advertising  does; 
it  funnels  the  money  into  their  hands  and 
then  we  beat  our  breasts  and  tear  our  hair 
out  about  the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  our 
industry  is  owned  elsewhere,  because  the 
money  those  companies  get  by  that  mislead- 
ing advertising,  they  want  to  have  a  mort- 
gage on  everybody's  home  in  this  country, 
preferably  3  per  cent.  That  is  what  they 
want. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  would  have  been 
better  discussed  under  the  insurance  branch 
under  the  previous  vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  do  not  want  to  invest 
anything  in  the  future  of  this  country  and  my 
complaint  is  that  this  Minister,  this  Ministry 
and  this  government— and  it  is  not  solely  at 
fault,  the  Ottawa  government  is  just  as  bad 
—never  put  tlie  arm  on  these  companies  and 
said  to  them,  "Demonstrate  your  faith  in 
this  nation." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  thought  that  your 
party  said  that  the  provincial  government 
sliould  not  talk  about  directing  capital  flow- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  notice  that  the  federal  Par- 
hament  has  said  as  recently  as  today  that  a 
provincial  Minister  should  not  talk  about  the 
constitution.  Is  that  what  you  refer  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  I  would  ask 
the  members  to  return  to  the  consumer  pro- 
tection bureau;  we  are  not  discussing  that  at 
all.  Would  the  member  please  return  to  the 
point? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  ask  you  not  to  open 
your  trap  because  you  are  the  one  who  last 
week  said  that  Canada's  flag  ranked  number 
three  behind  the  colonial  symbols.  i 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  the  one.  I  would  think 
after  making  that  heinous  statement  that  you  j 

ought  to  keep  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  session.  I 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  made  my  point  and  it  will 
stand  in  the  record,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  hfe  insurance 
companies  in  Ontario  are  under  federal  juris- 
diction, with  one  exception. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  it  ever  disturb  your 
equanimity  that  they  do  not  invest  in  the 
future  of  Canada? 

Mr.  White:  Speak  to  your  federal  member 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.   Rowntree:   Yes,  but  all  life  in-         ] 
surance  companies  operating  in  Ontario,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  the  Empire  Life  Com-  \ 

pany,  are  under  federal  jurisdiction  and  the 
federal  law  applies  with  respect  to  them.  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  the  government  Whip—  | 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —invest  in  the  future  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further  ] 
on  the  consumer  protection  bureau?  The  i 
member  for  Wentworth  East.  '■- 

Mr.    R.    Gisbom    (Wentworth    East):    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  ask  a  simple  ques-         ; 
tion.  Has  there  yet  been  any  liaison  with  the         j 
bureau  and  any  counselling  service  in  Hamil-         \ 
ton?  ] 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovratree:  No,  there  has  not.  Is 
there  one  in  Hamilton?  ' 

Mr.  Gisbom:   There  would  be  the  family 
counselling    services    under    the    welfare    de-         • 
partment.  That  would  be  the  only  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  in  terms  of  this 
credit.  I  think  that  is  one  area  where  some 
agency,  or  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Then  I  take  it  that  we  would 
have  to  direct  any  problem  that  would  fit  in 
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with  this  Act,  to  the  bureau  location  here  in 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  At  the  moment,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
get  back  to  the  philosophy  in  this  consumer 
credit  branch  and  address  certain  remarks  to 
the  Minister  dealing  particularly  with  con- 
some  protection  insofar  as  marketing  is 
concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Marketing? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  know,  and 
I  did  not  quite  gather  this,  how  far  the  Min- 
ister is  prepared  to  go  in  his  whole  philosophy 
in  this  department.  I  recognized  early  on,  in 
thinking  about  these  remarks,  that  there  is 
substantial  confusion  between  the  jurisdiction 
provincially  and  jurisdiction  federally,  and  in 
the  remarks  that  I  am  going— 

'    Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  really  do  not  think 
so. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  there  is  and  you  will 
see  as  I  unfold  my  thesis  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  at. 

The  Minister  did  ask  earlier  on,  what  are 
they  doing  in  Ottawa  about  something  or 
other,  and  I  think  the  Minister's  intervention 
at  that  point  is  quite  a  valid  one,  because  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  doing  in  this  field  either,  I 
think  the  solution  lies  substantially  in  joint 
efforts  of  the  two  governments  and  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  pursued  sufiBciently  on  either 
level  of  government  up  to  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  say  that  the 
movement  forward  has  been  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  There  is  a  meeting  next  week  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  may  be,  but  it  is  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  and  certainly  the  hearings 
held  by  the  joint  committee  in  Ottawa  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  into  the 
whole  question  facing  consumers,  revealed  a 
number  of  very  interesting  things. 

I  wonder,  for  instance,  if  the  Minister  en- 
visages a  price  review  board  insofar  as  the 
protection  of  consumers  is  concerned.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
should  get  into  the  setting  of  prices,  but  a 
price  review  board  to  review  significant  in- 
creases in  prices  to  the  consumer.  I  am 
wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Minister's 
attitude   is  insofar   as  laws   relating  to  truth 


in  packaging  are  concerned— the  whole  ques- 
tion of  regular-size  boxes  and  cans  with  the 
correct  weight  printed  on  them.  I  am  going 
to  deal  with  that  a  little  later.  The  remarks 
of  the  member  for  Woodbine  dealt  with  the 
truth  in  advertising  and  I  am  going  to  try 
to  zero  in  on  that  a  little  more— control  of 
cents-off  sales;  fire  sales;  bankruptcy  sales; 
these  things  that  the  consumer  is  so  concerned 
with. 

As  I  say,  a  good  many  of  these  concerns 
that  I  express,  I  think  overlap  both  federal 
and  provincial  jurisdiction.  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  can  tell  us  if  he  has  a  clear  notion 
of  who  should  do  what  or  the  extent  to  which 
federal  and  provincial  cooperation  can  be 
worked  out  so  that  the  field  can  be  completely 
covered  in  both  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
consumer  spending  on  goods  and  services  in 
Canada  accounts  for  nearly  70  per  cent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  and  if  you  reduce  that 
figure  to  Ontario,  where  the  gross  national 
product  of  Ontario  is  approximately— it  would 
be  helpful,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the 
Minister's  attention,  because  I  think  the  points 
I  am  going  to  make  are  most  valid  and  they 
do  deserve  the  Minister's  careful  attention. 
It  has  been  estimated,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  White:  Why  do  you  not  sit  down  and 
let  h 


im  answer  r 


Mr.  Singer:  I  would  try  that,  but  it  has 
been  used  before  and  I  wanted  to  bring  in  a 
new  Act. 

It  has  been  estimated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  gross  national  product  of  Ontario  is 
some  $26  billion,  and  of  these  other  esti- 
mates about  the  spending  on  goods  and 
services  accounting  for  70  per  cent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  some  $18  billion  is 
spent  in  this  province  every  year. 

Mr.  White:  That  ratio  is  wrong  to  start 
with. 

Mr.    Singer:    I    will    allow    the    economist 
from  London  South  to  get  into  this  if  he  has 
better  figures  than  I  have.  By  all  means- 
Mr.  White:  Ask  the  economist  from  Wood- 
bine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  will  ask  my  colleague 

from   Woodbine. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  economist  from  London 
South  has  better  figures,  I  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  stand  corrected  on  this. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for 
London  South  is  particularly  fractious  tonight 
and  I  think  he  would  be  performing  a  far 
better  public  service  if  he  would  just  con- 
centrate (a)  on  his  attempted  repeal  of  The 
Industrial  Standards  Act,  and  (b)  on  the 
building  of  court  houses  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.   Those  are  two  worthwhile  objectives— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Why  not  get  on  with 
the  estimates  instead  of  delivering  a  lecture 
to  the  House?  This  man  is  not  entitled  to 
lecture  us  at  length.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  you  really  think  the 
Whip  is  earning  his  indemnity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  I  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  having 
to  lecture  anybody,  but  if  the  interjections 
are  going  to  come  forth,  it  is  my  nature,  I 
am  just  going  to  feel  that  I  have  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  members 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal 
activity  of  the  nation  is  primarly  directed  at 
the  consumer  and  this  is  why  this  vote  is 
such  an  important  vote.  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent—and I  think  the  Minister  would  agree 
with  me  it  is  incumbent— on  us  as  legislators 
to  ensure  that  consumers  have  recourse  to  all 
the  information  necessary  to  make  their  decis- 
ions in  their  own  best  interests  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  economy  of  this  province  and 
of  this  nation.  We  must  ensure  that  their 
basic  rights  in  the  market  place  are  protected 
and  that  the  consumer  is  properly  shielded 
from  deception  and  misrepresentation.  I  do 
not  really  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  we 
have  heard  up  to  this  point,  although  we 
have  got  all  the  right  phrases  in  naming  bills, 
and  all  the  right  titles,  that  we  have  really 
directed  our  thinking  in  this  direction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  you 
said  that  when  the  bills  were  being  debated. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act  and  the  Act  establishing  the 
consumer  protection  bureau  are  certainly 
worthwhile  forward  steps.  I  will  go  that  far 
with  the   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  you  not  go  just 
a    little    further? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  I  would  like  to  have 
seen,  Mr.  Chairman— as  these  estimates  were 


introduced,  and  these  estimates  are  Very 
important,  and  this  vote  is  a  very  important 
one— was  some  projection  of  the  philosophy 
that  lies  behind  the  creation  of  this  bureau 
and  that  lies  behind  the  passing  of  this  Act 
and  these  regulations.  What  I  am  suggesting 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there  are  overlapping 
areas  in  federal  and  provincial  jurisdictions 
and  that  this  consumer  protection  bureau  that 
we  have  set  up  should  be  expanded  to 
become  an  information,  education  and  polic- 
ing body  for  consumers  in  this  province. 
Consumer  fields  that  are  now  under  both 
provincial  and  federal  jurisdiction  should  be 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  federal  and  prov- 
incial cooperation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
certain  existing  federal  laws  that  extend  into 
these  areas  such  as  food  and  drug  regulations, 
The  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  fair  trade 
practices  section  to  The  Combines  Investi- 
gation Act,  section  306  of  the  criminal  code, 
which  deals  with  false  advertising,  Canada 
standard  regulations  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  The  Interest  Act  and  The  Small 
Loans  Act.  These  are  some  of  the  fields 
into  which  the  federal  government  has  gone. 

We  have  provincial  regulations  along  these 
lines,  provincial  statutes,  some  of  them  in 
agriculture.  There  is  in  agriculture  The  Food 
Containers  Regulations  Act.  I  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  that  in  relation  to  another  matter 
a  few  days  ago.  That  statute  is  there  and  it 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose.  Many  of  the 
federal  laws  and  regulations  dealing  with 
consumer  affairs  rub  shoulders  with  con- 
sumer protection  laws  and  regulations  in  the 
provinces.  But  no  jurisdiction  to  date  has 
undertaken  to  sort  out  this  jurisdictional 
jungle.  And  so,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  get  the  interjection  from  the  Minis- 
ter—and I  think  at  the  moment  it  is  quite 
valid:  "What  are  they  doing  up  in  Ottawa 
about  it?"  The  whole  problem  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  unfortunately  in  Ottawa  they  are 
not  doing  very  much  about  it  and  in  Ontario 
they  are  not  doing  very  much  about  it  either. 
So  who  suffers?  The  consumer  suffers. 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    We    are    ahead    of 

Canada- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  we  are  ahead 
of  anybody,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  we  have  at 
the  moment  are  a  bunch  of  good-sounding 
titles— not  a  bad  Act,  but  very  little  phi- 
losophy has  gone  into  it,  and  very  little  iron- 
ing out  of  the  jurisdictional  conflicts  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  provincial 
jurisdictions. 
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Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   Have  you  read  the 

report  of  the  select  committee- 
Mr.   Singer:   Yes,   I  read   the   report  very 

carefully. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  remember  any 
of  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Minister 
wants  to  reply  to  me,  and  I  hope  he  will  and 
I  hope  he  will  at  some  length,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  listen  to  his  reply  after  I  have 
concluded  my  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  These  are  very  im- 
portant matters. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  whole  question  of  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  insofar  as  the  pur- 
chasing of  foodstuffs  is  concerned.  I  am 
sorry  the  economist  from  London  South  is 
gone;  he  could  check  me  up  on  these  figures. 
An  estimate   I  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Where  has  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  gone? 

Mr.  Singer:  —in  any  event  is  that  the 
Ontario  consumers  spend  about  $1  billion  in 
the  supermarkets.  Because  of  our  inability  to 
compare  prices  due  to  packaging  confusion, 
I  would  think  that  Ontario  shoppers  made 
errors  totalling— put  it  at  a  very  small  "c" 
conservative  minimum— a  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  supermarket  purchases.  Using  those 
figures  as  a  base,  I  would  say  that  the  loss 
to  the  Ontario  consumer  would  amount  to  at 
least  $5  million  in  one  year's  shopping.  I 
think  when  a  loss  of  $5  million  can  be  reas- 
onably estimated  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  our  laws  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  the 
consumer  faces,  then  the  time  has  come,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  take  a  serious  look  at  what  is 
wrong  and  ask  ourselves  the  question  as  to 
what  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  chances  for  error  due  to  packaging  are 
great  in  the  typical  supermarket  because,  as 
we  know,  there  are  some  6,000  to  8,000 
items  to  choose  from,  many  of  them  pack- 
aged in  a  jumble  of  odd  weights  and 
fractional  quantities.  Even  experienced 
university-trained  housewives,  when  pitted 
against  the  task  of  choosing  amongst  14 
categories  of  packaged  commodities,  can  fail 
dismally  in  their  attempts  to  compare  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the  government- 
representative  opponent  in  my  riding  the 
other  day  describing  our  society  as  affluent, 
and  even  if  taxes  were  a  httle  bit  high,  who 
needed    to   worry    because   we    were   in   an 


affluent  society.  We  are  affluent  to  an  extent, 
but  the  big  complaint  and  the  big  concern 
among  the  people  of  Ontario  is  with  high 
taxes  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  even 
in  our  affluence,  can  we  afford  to  let  go 
unabated  practices  which  may  result  in  $5 
million  worth  of  poor  choices  by  families  in 
Ontario?  This  is  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to.  I  do 
not  think  we  are.  The  majority  of  families  in 
our  province  have  less  than  $400  a  month  in 
take-home  pay,  out  of  which  they  are  trying 
to  pay  for  a  house  and  a  car,  to  feed  and 
clothe  themselves,  to  buy  medical  care  and 
insurance  of  all  kinds,  and  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education.  For  these  families,  the 
management  of  their  dollars  at  the  super- 
market is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sequence. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Choose  your 
own  market. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Perth  is  paying  atten- 
tion, because  even  in  Perth  some  of  the 
voters  are  awfully  concerned  about  the 
money  they  have  to  spend  when  they  go  to 
supermarkets.  They  feel  they  are  fumbling 
in  the  dark  because  no  government  has  seen 
fit  to  enact  fair  packaging  laws  and  fair 
weight  laws  and  fair  advertising  laws,  and  to 
enforce  them  in  order  that  the  consumer 
dollar  can  be  reasonably  spent. 

Mr.  Edwards:  What  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment doing  about  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  reading  the 
literature  and  the  statements  of  industry 
represented  on  various  occasions,  following 
the  proceedings  as  they  revealed  themselves 
before  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  possible  to  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  purchasing  of  food  and  daily 
necessities  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  recreation  for  the  consumer.  It  is 
a  game;  fun  and  games  for  the  fnmily  rather 
than  a  business  transaction  to  obtain  some 
of  the  basic  necessaries  of  life.  I  think  gov- 
ernment has  a  ro^e  to  remove  some  of  this 
art  of  gamesmanship  from  this  very  import- 
ant facet  of  our  society. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  remind  the 
manufacturers  and  the  marketers  of  food, 
household  needs,  drugs  and  other  commodi- 
ties that  for  consumers,  the  package  is  less 
important  than  the  commodity  that  is  inside 
it.  What  we  want  from  packages  is  less 
dazzle  and  more  data.    Information  to  enable 
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us  to  know  what  we  are  buying,  to  compare 
prices  before  we  buy,  to  recognize  a  price 
change  when  it  occurs  in  our  favourite  pro- 
duct. And  I  think  this  is  part  of  the  phi- 
losophy, Mr.  Chairman,  that  should  emerge 
as  these  estimates  come  before  us,  in  fact, 
for  the  first  time. 

The  right  to  know  what  we  are  buying, 
to  compare  products  and  compare  prices 
should  be  fundamental  in  the  free  competi- 
tive type  of  economy  that  the  government 
speaks  about  so  often.  It  is  basic  that  every 
transaction  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller, 
whether  they  be  a  wholesaler  and  a  retailer 
trading  together,  a  retailer  and  consumer 
doing  business  with  each  other,  or  a  farmer 
doing  business  with  a  processor,  it  goes  all 
through  the  various  facets  of  our  modem 
way  of  life. 

This  right  is  generally  upheld  by  laws  and 
regulations  throughout  the  channels  of  trade 
up  to  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the 
consumer  is  the  buyer  in  the  transaction. 
And  the  breakdown  becomes  almost  complete 
when  the  consumer  is  the  buyer  and  the 
seller  is  the  packager. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  cer- 
tain laws  and  I  referred  to  The  Agricultural 
Packaging  Act— I,  perhaps,  have  not  the 
right  title,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  is  familiar  with  it— that  made  it  pos- 
sible to  some  extent,  and  there  is  criticism 
even  in  the  functioning  of  this  Act,  for  the 
food  processor  to  buy  from  the  farmer  not 
only  by  standards  of  quality  but  also  by 
standards  of  unit— by  standard  units  of  quan- 
tity, tons,  hundredweights,  bushels,  gallons, 
pounds  and  so  on. 

I  think  it  is  also  right  for  the  consumer  to 
have  the  same  legal  rights  to  necessary  in- 
formation and  orderly  marketing  practices,  as 
the  food  processor  has  when  he  buys  from 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
How  are  you  going  to  legislate  the  con- 
sumer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Those  items  should 
have  come  up  under  the  estimates  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  these  are  not  items 
for  the  estimates  of  Agriculture  at  all,  this  is 
dealing  with  consumer  protection,  consumer 
credit,  all  this  field.  The  agricultural  one— 
I  gave  a  mild  compliment  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food.  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  philosophy  that  is  embodied  in  some 
of  his  Acts  and  some  of  the  federal  Acts,  be 


extended  to  protect  the  consumer.  This  has 
not  been  done.  And  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  the  Minister  that  indicates  he  has  even 
thought  about  it. 

Traditionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
depended  on  the  consumer  to  choose  wisely 
and  efficiently  and  it  is  important  to  our 
economy  that  he  be  able  to  do  so  if  he  is  to 
reward  with  his  purchases,  that  manufacturer 
who  serves  him  best,  not  the  one  who 
deceives  him  most  cleverly. 

Our  present  weights  and  measures  laws— 
and  these  are  federal— are  derived  from  the 
assumption,  true  for  centuries  but  certainly 
not  true  in  the  way  we  live  today,  that  the 
amount  the  consumer  buys  will  be  separated 
from  a  bulk  of  that  item.  They  assume  that 
the  seller  reaches  in  the  bin  and  measures  out 
a  poimd  of  rice,  for  example,  and  that  is  why 
our  laws  carefully  and  explicitly  identify  the 
weight,  countermeasure,  the  pound,  or  the 
quarter  or  the  yard  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  these  laws  deal  with  a  different  type 
or  way  of  living,  and  the  laws  have  never 
come  up  to  the  stage  where  they  can  cope 
with  the  present  way  of  living,  the  super- 
market age.  They  just  do  not  begin  to  try 
and  protect  the  consumer  in  this  regard. 
Implicit  in  this  original  basic  assumption  was 
the  recognition  also,  of  the  consumer's  right 
to  examine  the  product  and  to  compare  it 
with  other  similar  products;  his  right  to 
name  the  quantity  he  chooses  to  buy  and  his 
right  to   compare   prices. 

The  consumer  could  exercise  these  rights 
when  he  bought  from  bulk  but  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  does  not  buy  from  bulk  at  all.  ' 

Most  packages  are  designed  today  to  pre- 
vent the  buyer  from  examining  or  even 
from  seeing  the  product  that  he  is  buying.  . 

The  time-honoured  right  of  comparing  com-  i 

modities  for  quality,  size  and  type  threatens 
to   be   lost   forever   unless   packages   are   re- 
quired to  display  enough  information  to  let  , 
the  buyer  choose  by  comparing  honest  and 
sufficient  facts.  ■ 

Now,  if  there  ever  was  a  worthwhile 
objective    or    an    important    philosophy    that  j 

should  be  embodied  high  on  the  conception 
of    the     consumer     credit    bureau     and    the  \ 

consumer  credit  division  of  The  Department  \ 

of    Financial    and    Commercial    Affairs,    Mr.  ■ 

Chairman,  should  be  to  enable  the  consumer  ] 

to  exercise  the  rights  that  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about;  to  enable  the  consumer  to  have 
the  time-honoured  right  to  choose  by  com- 
paring at  least  on  the  basis  of  honest  and 
sufficient  facts.  And  he  does  not  have  that 
right  today. 
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If  we  cannot  see  the  product,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—and maybe  this  is  the  style  in  which 
we  hve— and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  that, 
then  the  alternative  surely  must  be  that  we 
need  to  find  on  the  packages  clear,  readable 
and  accurate  statements  of  ingredients  and 
quantity.  In  many  cases  we  may  need  to  find 
a  declaration  of  government  grade,  of  quality 
and  a  recognized  standard  of  size.  It  is  the 
package  that  serves  as  the  invoice  of  the 
sales  transaction,  setting  forth  how  much  of 
what  commodity  is  being  sold,  and  by  whom, 
and  for  how  much.  Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  the  packaging  and  not  the  consumer  that 
determines  the  product.  And  what  we  are 
offered  now  on  our  markets  are  such  quan- 
tities as  14-ounce  packages  of  rice  and  one- 
pound-ten-ounce  packages  of  salt. 

The  economic  bargaining  power  of  organ- 
ized consumers— and  we  have  seen  it  attempt 
to  be  asserted  in  this  country,  both  on  the 
federal  level  and  on  the  provincial  level- 
is  far  too  weak  to  stem  the  practice.  This  is 
why  there  has  to  be  government  action,  and 
there  has  to  be  government  action  on  this 
level,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  on  the  federal  level. 
Our  economic  bargaining  power  is  no  match 
at  all  for  the  highly  concentrated  grocery 
manufacturing  industry.  In  American  re- 
ports made  recently  available  by  the  grocery 
manufacturing  industry,  a  report  stated  as 
follows: 

High  concentration  is  found  almost 
everywhere.  The  four  firms  achieving  the 
largest  sales  volume  in  each  dry  grocery 
product  category  usually  account  for  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  sale. 
For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  four 
largest  manufacturers  in  1965  sold  95  per 
cent  of  the  baby  food,  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  soup,  and  55  per  cent  of  the 
coffee,  75  per  cent  of  the  cake  mixes,  and 
65  per  cent  of  the  shortening.  Among  the 
exceptions  are  pickles,  jams  and  jellies,  and 
confectionery  products,  but  the  tendency 
toward  high  concentration  generally  pre- 
vailed. 

And  these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  as  true 
in  this  country  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States. 

Certainly,  my  position  is  not  that  the  price 
alone  is  the  factor  determining  consumer 
choice  in  the  supermarket.  Many  factors 
enter  into  the  consumer's  choice  of  one 
product  or  another,  but  price  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  important  facts.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  today  to  compare 
prices  of  packaged  products,  but  the  difficulty 


in  comparing  prices  between  a  package 
weighing  5.2  ounces,  for  example,  and  an- 
other of  7.75  ounces,  just  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. This  difficulty,  of  course,  occurs 
on  different  packaging  units  of  the  same 
brand,  as  well  as  between  competing  brands. 
The  consumer  unable  to  discern  the  difference 
before  buying  is  unable  to  act  as  he  should 
as  the  arbiter  of  the  market  place,  and  to 
drive  out  the  practice  that  is  unfair  to  the 
businessman  and  himself.  The  common  prac- 
tice unfortunately  engaged  in  by  packagers 
of  reducing  the  quantity  while  maintaining 
the  same  price,  has  proved  an  effective  way 
of  disguising  from  the  public  rising  prices  of 
certain  commodities,   primarily   food. 

Mr.  Peck:  Let  us  get  back  to  consumer 
credit. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  just  is  not 
able  to  understand  what  I  am  saying,  but  I 
wish  he  would  keep  quiet  if  he  cannot 
understand  it  because  this,  I  think,  is  the 
most  important  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  hke  to  point  out 
that  the  members  were  dealing  with  con- 
sumer protection,  not  consumer  credit.  The 
member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  sir. 

In  one  instance  a  national  food  manu- 
facturer helped  conceal  a  price  increase  of 
36.6  per  cent  over  a  period  of  less  than  four 
years.  Four  changes  in  the  package  in  which 
his  product  has  been  sold  have  been  docu- 
mented. This  is  the  record.  Prior  to  January, 
1962,  the  price  to  the  consumer  was  37  cents 
and  the  quantity  in  the  package  was  7.2 
ounces. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  care  to  relate  his  remark  to  the  con- 
sumer protection- 
Mr.  Singer:  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  showing  you 
why  the  consumer  needs  protection.  When 
you  hear  this,  and  three  or  four  more 
examples  that  I  have,  you  will  realize  that 
these  practices  of  which  I  am  talking  are 
right  throughout  our  sales  to  consumers,  and 
particularly  in  supermarkets.  This  is  why, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  consumer  protection. 
And  this  is  why  I  am  trying  to  direct  the 
Minister's  attention  to  these  very  serious 
problems. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Demonstrating  that  the  Min- 
ister is  not  giving  him  the  protection. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular 
example  and  this  particular  product  sold 
prior  to  January,  1962,  for  37  cents.  This 
manufacturer  sold  a  package  containing  7.2 
ounces  and  the  price  there  was  82  cents  a 
pound.  In  January,  1962,  he  did  not  change 
his  price,  still  37  cents,  but  he  reduced  the 
content  of  his  package  to  seven  ounces,  so 
he  had  jumped  his  price  to  84  cents  a  pound. 
In  May,  1964,  still  the  same  price  of  37  cents, 
but  he  reduced  the  weight  to  6.5  ounces,  so 
the  price  had  gone  up  to  91  cents  a  pound. 
In  January,  1965,  he  did  reduce  his  price  to 
31  cents- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment,  do  you  realize 
the  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  is  water- 
ing the  whiskey? 

Mr.   Chairman:    Order,   please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Singer:  —in  January,  1965,  he  did  re- 
duce his  price  to  31  cents.  The  quantity  was 
then  5.25  ounces,  but  that  works  out  to  94 
cents  a  pound,  so  the  price  per  pound  is  still 
going  up.  In  June,  1965,  he  brought  his  price 
back  up  to  35  cents,  but  he  had  reduced  his 
package  to  five  ounces  and  the  price  per 
pound  was  $1.12.  So  in  a  period  of  a 
little  better  than  three  years  the  price  of  his 
product  had  gone  from  82  cents  a  pound  to 
$1.12  a  pound,  and  obviously  the  whole 
plan  was  to  attempt  to  impress  upon  the 
consumer  that  he  was  getting  approximately 
the  same  value,  unless  the  consumer  was 
going  to  be  able  to  do  this  sort  of  arithmetic. 
The  quantity  was  less  in  each  package.  On 
each  of  these  changed  packages,  interestingly 
enough,  the  label  on  each  package  still  con- 
tained the  same  advice— eight  servings.  And 
this  is  something  about  unfair  advertising. 

Let  me  deal  a  little  more  with  the  ques- 
tion of  service.  The  fact  is  the  housewife 
trying  to  do  a  job  managing  her  money  in  the 
supermarket  and  faced  with  the  frustration 
of  comparing  fractional  quantities  by  the 
pound  or  ounce,  may  try  to  use  the  number 
of  servings  per  package  as  the  basis  for  com- 
paring prices.  There  was  a  survey  done  of 
instant  mashed  potato  offerings  which  will 
illustrate  the  unreliability  of  the  numl^cr  of 
servings  on  the  package  as  a  guide  to  com- 
paring prices.  It  clearly  points  out  the  need 
for  estal  lishing  and  defining  what  is  meant 
by  "a  serving"  of  the  commodity.  I  think  the 
Minister  should  begin  this  kind  of  study  in 
his  Ijureau. 

Shopping  in  different  communities,  some 
of  the  researchers  reported   that  they  found 


two  different  one-pound  packages  of  a  brand 
of  instant  mashed  potatoes.  Both  packages 
displayed  a  net  content  of  one  pound,  both 
were  priced  the  same  79  cents,  but  one 
claimed  to  yield  20  servings,  and  the  other 
25  servings.  They  took  it  a  little  further,  and 
they  discussed  it  with  a  home  economist 
and  compared  cooking  directions  on  two  dif- 
ferent one-pound  packages.  They  discovered 
what  they  describe  as  a  kind  of  Parkinson's 
law  for  the  packaging  industry.  And  they  de- 
scribed the  law  in  this  way:  The  number  of 
servings  a  manufacturer  can  promise  con- 
sumers in  his  package  may  be  increased  by 
the  simple  device  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
servings.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  a  fantastically  easy  way  of  gaining 
competitive  advantage  over— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  that  an  article  from 
a  published  magazine? 

Mr.  Singer:   No,  no,  it  is  not: 

A  further  example  of  this  kind  of  hocus 
pocus  can  be  seen  by  examining  12  packages 
of  instant  mashed  potatoes  found  in  a  super- 
market in  the  jurisdiction  where  this  inquiry 
took  place.  Three  packages  claim  to  yield 
eight  servings  each,  one  promises  eight  serv- 
ings from  seven  ounces,  one  promises  eight 
servings  from  6.25  ounces,  and  one  promises 
eight  servings  from  five  ounces.  The  home 
economist  consulted,  calculated  the  amount 
of  mashed  potatoes  one  would  actually  get 
to  eat  from  each  of  the  12  packages  if  the 
cooking  instructions  were  followed  on  all 
labels.  She  advised  that  following  those  direc- 
tions, the  size  of  the  servings  would  range 
from  three  ounces  to  4.7  ounces— in  other 
words  a  spread  of  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  can  get  this  kind 
of  misleading  advertising  on  packages,  and 
the  spread  is  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  it 
is  pretty  obvious  that  the  whole  direction  of 
this  kind  of  packaging  and  merchandising  is 
designed  to  fool  the  consumer  to  the  con- 
sumer's substantial  disadvantage.  When  one 
manufacturer  calculates  the  size  of  a  serving 
50  per  cent  smaller  than  does  his  business 
rival,  in  addition  to  fooling  the  consumer,  he 
takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  competitor, 
and  I  would  think  that  this  government 
certainly  should  be  interested  in  that  phase 
of  this   very   serious   problem. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  further  studies  were  done, 
insofar  as  vegetable  oils  were  concerned.  I 
have  two  more  examples  here,  and  I  think 
they  a-e  sufficiently  important  to  detail  them 
for  the  House.  A  study  was  made  and  the 
persons   conducting   the   study   were   able   to 
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obtain  1961  and  1964  wholesale  order  books 
from  a  grocer  and  compare  them  with  his 
1966  order  book.  As  listed  in  the  1961  order 
book,  vegetable  oil  five  years  ago  was  com- 
paratively well  packaged  and  in  standard 
quantities— pints,  quarts,  half  gallons  and 
gallons.  Of  the  17  items  available  only  one 
was  packaged  in  a  non-standard  quantity. 
That  one  exception  left  unrestrained  seems 
to  have  asserted  a  trend  not  only  in  vegetable 
oil,  but  a  trend  throughout  the  whole  food 
processing  industry. 

Three  years  later,  vegetable  oil  was  caught 
up  in  the  packaging  explosion.  Of  the  39 
available  items  then,  21,  or  more  than  half, 
were  being  packaged  in  odd  sizes.  By  1964 
oil  was  being  packaged  in  such  unheard-of- 
before  quantities  as  12  ounces,  14  ounces, 
24  ounces,  38  ounces,  48  ounces,  and  96 
ounces.  Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  non-standard  sizes  for  vegetable  oil 
has  reached  a  new  high— probably  the  more 
descriptive  term  is  a  new  low.  Of  the  items 
listed  in  the  grocer's  order  book  for  1966, 
less  than  one-third  are  being  packaged  in 
standard  sizes.  Twenty-five  of  the  36  items 
available  today  are  packaged  in  non-standard 
quantity.  Vegetable  oil  comes  packaged  in 
seven  different  non-standard  sizes,  and  only 
three  familiar  standard  sizes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  Minister  doing 
about  all  this? 

Mr.  Singer:  In  1962,  while  making  a  test  of 
how  well  consumers  could  compare  prices, 
one  of  the  products  that  were  observed  was 
canned  dog  food.  It  was  ascertained  the 
following  quantities  of  14  types  of  canned 
dog  food  were  being  sold;  1  lb.,  five;  15 
ounces,  four;  15.5  ounces,  three;  1  lb.  10 
ounces,  one;  15.25  ounces,  one.  These  were 
the  totals  of  those  14  brands  that  were 
examined. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  1966,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
went  back  to  the  same  store  and  of  the  1  lb. 
cans,  there  were  none  left.  And  the  brands 
that  were  15.5  ounces  four  years  ago,  none 
today.  They  are  15  or  14.5.  The  brand  that 
was  featured  as  on  special,  weighed  at  least 
14.5  ounces,  and  the  observation  is  that  they 
all  looked  to  be  the  same  size. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  The  dogs,  how  are  they 
making  out? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Min- 
ister's benefit  I  will  go  through  this  all  again. 


I  will  be  very  glad  to,  if  I  have  not  established 
the  point  already  for  some  of  the  duller 
members  of  the  government.  I  will  go  through 
it  all  again.  We  will  hold  a  session  out  there 
after  which  I  will  give  the  speech  and  the 
dull  ones  can  follow  me  up  and  I  will  read 
it  to  them  again. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  lost  the  dogs'  vote! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to 
get  from  the  Minister  with  these  very  specific 
examples  to  point  up  the  issue,  is,  is  there 
anything  in  his  philosophy  that  he  is  going 
to  bring  to  the  consumers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  some  sort  of  protection?  I  do  not 
think  those  figures  I  stated  at  the  beginning 
are  out  of  line  at  all.  I  estimate  that  there 
are  at  least  $5  million  being  wasted  by  the 
consumers  in  their  spending  in  supermarkets. 
I  think  it  is  again  a  very  conservative  one. 

Surely  as  we  have  these  estimates  going 
through  the  House,  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
the  Minister  is  going  to  do  to  cope  with  this, 
recognizing  that  it  is  a  problem  that  is  shared 
by  the  federal  jurisdiction.  With  that  let  us 
see  how  far— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  wonder  if  I  could 
borrow  a  copy  of  the  remarks  the  hon. 
member  has  just  delivered. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  you  will  have  it  available 
tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  like  to  have  it 
tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  let  you 
have  it  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  feel  it  is  a  good 
point,  because  we  have  never  asked  for 
anything  from  the  Liberal  Opposition  office. 
It  has  never  been  delivered  to  us  from— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  see.  You  have  got  a 
man  over  there  who  hides  reports  pretty 
well;  I  talked  about  him  once. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  we  deliver 
material  to  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  about  dealing  with  the 
issues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  none  of  them 
will  be  dealt  with  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  a  certain  resolution  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resohition  and  asks  for  lea\'c  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow I  think  we  should  be  prepared  for 
bills,  House  in  committee;  and  with  respect 
to  estimates  I  am  not  certain  whether  The 
Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  will  continue  tomorrow  or  whether  it 
will  be  University  Affairs. 

Hon  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Before  the 
motion  is  put,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  House 
leader  in  a  position  to  indicate  what  estimates 
will  follow  University  Affairs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Treasury,  Civil  Serv- 
ice—I am  not  sure  of  the  order  of  those  two 
—and   the   Provincial  Auditor. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  will  likely  be  ahead  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  will  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  will  be  last. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  will  be  last? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  w^e 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  the  safety 
patrol  of  the  Princess  Margaret  public  school, 
Collingwood,  and  in  the  west  gallery,  M.  L. 
McConaghy  public  school,   Richmond   Hill. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, the  member  for  St.  Andrew,  to  intro- 
duce our  special  guests  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  honoured  this 
afternoon  to  have  members  of  the  Ester 
OfFenbacher  schwimm  club,  which  is  the 
water  polo  club  of  West  Germany,  as  guests 
in  the  Speaker  s  gallery. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  members  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  this  team  placed 
second  last  week  in  the  North  American 
cup  championship  which  was  held  in  Mont- 
real. They  are  visiting  Toronto  today  on  their 
way  to  Hamilton  where  they  will  compete  in 
the  Centennial  invitational  water  polo  tourna- 
ment. This  is  a  Centennial  project  which  is 
being  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Hamilton 
aquatic  water  polo  club  and  the  Toronto 
water  polo  club,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  founders  and  presently- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  shall  expect  some 
additional  applause,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  point- 
ing out  that  I  am  now  privileged  to  be  its 
honorary  president. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  very  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  would  like  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  on  behalf  of  this  Legislature 
to  our  distinguished  athletes  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
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Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr,  from  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  legal  bills  and  municipal  affairs,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  fifth  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments. 

Bill  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Report  adopted. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  Sheridan  Park 
Corporation  annual  report  for  1965-66. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education 
and  University  Affairs)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teach- 
ing Profession  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  TEACHERS'  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Minister  going  to  make 
some  overall  comment  about  these  bills? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
refer  to  all  of  them  briefly  after  I  have  intro- 
duced them. 

THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  to  the  bill. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the 
customary  bills  relating  to  The  Department 
of  Education.  Actually,  most  of  the  amend- 
ments are  of  a  tidying  up  nature  and  to  re- 
move certain  sections  that  have  become 
obsolete.  I  will  just  draw  your  attention  to 
two  or  three  items  of  interest. 

Since  the  basic  unit  of  administration  is 
now  the  township  school  area  rather  than 
the  former  school  section,  the  provisions  of 
The  Schools  Administration  Act  respecting 
the  appointment  of  school  attendance  coun- 
cillors have  been  revised,  and  we  are  using 
the  term  "councillor"  rather  than  "officer" 
because  we  believe  that  it  is  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  function  of  the  position  and 
eliminates,  shall  we  say,  the  policeman  conno- 
tation. These  councillors  are  now  appointed 
by  the  school  board  rather  than  by  the  muni- 
cipality. 

There  are  several  sections  that  are  repcti- 
tous,  perhaps,  in  nature,  but  dealing  with  the 
principle  of  moving  auxiliary  education  into 
the  area  of  special  education  so  that  the 
boards  will  be  under  the  clear  impression  that 
it  is  not  to  be  set  apart,  to  emphasize  that 
the  provision  of  special  education  classes   is 


the  responsibility  of  the  board  and  a  part 
of  the  normal  school  programme. 

There  are  certain  alterations  in  The  Public 
Schools  Act  respecting  the  alteration  of  town- 
ship school  areas  by  county  councils,  and  also 
there  is  an  amendment  to  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  reasonable  number  of  trustees 
on  a  high  school  board  or  board  of  education 
where  a  large  number  of  municipalities  are 
involved. 

The  amendment  to  The  Separate  Schools 
Act  will  allow  an  alternative  to  electing 
trustees  at  large  in  a  combined  separate 
school  zone,  and  in  this  way  provides  for 
representation  from  the  various  component 
municipalities.  This  will  likely  encourage 
more  separate  school  zones  to  combine  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  legislation  will  go 
to  the  committee  on  education  for  detailed 
discussion  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  concerns  the  diffi- 
culties that  the  Toronto  board  is  experiencing 
with  their  secondary  school  teachers.  Can 
the  Minister  now  inform  the  House  what 
steps  he  intends  to  take  to  assist  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  with  the  teachers  result- 
ing in  the  resignation  of  1,200  teachers  from 
the  Toronto  board  of  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
and  the  department  very  closely  followed  the 
developments  in  the  situation  between  the 
Toronto  board  of  education  and  the  staff  of 
its  secondary  schools.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned, not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
teachers  and  the  board  as  representative  of 
the  people  generally,  but  particularly  in 
terms  of  any  possible  effect  on  the  students 
within  the  school  system.  I  feel  confident, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  sides  are  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  that  they  bear  jointly  for 
the  welfare  of  the  young  people  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  whatever  the  relative  merits 
of  the  positions  taken  by  the  two  sides,  it  is 
imperative  that,  ultimately,  the  interest  of  the 
students  be  protected. 

To  this  end,  the  Minister  and  the  depart- 
ment are  prepared,  and  indeed,  anxious,  to 
do  everything  possible  to  see  the  differences 
resolved  so  that  the  schools  will  operate 
normally  on  opening  in  September.  I  am  cer- 
tain, Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  concerned  share 
this  objective  and  that  they  will  work  out 
their  diflFerences  in  a  responsible  manner  so 
that  there  will  be  no  dislocation  of  the  edu- 
cational programme.    In  this  endeavour,  both 
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parties  will  have  the  active  support  and  assist- 
ance of  the  department  and  I  am  encour- 
aged, Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  statements  issued 
by  both  sides  this  morning  that  indicate  that 
the  negotiations  will  be  continued  in  an  en- 
deavour to  resolve  the  problem. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  who  is  not  present  but  he  can 
take  it  as  notice.    It  is  a  three-part  question: 

1.  What  regulations  or  legislation  requires 
thorough  medical  examination  of  children 
attending  school  and/or  summer  camps? 

2.  If  such  regulations  and  legislation  do 
exist,  what  are  the  minimum  required  tests 
that  the  medical  practitioner  performs? 

3.  Specify  what  tests  are  taken  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  child  is  a  diabetic. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
which  is  as  follows: 

Does  the  government  intend  to  answer  the 
pleas  of  E.  P.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Jockey 
Club  Limited,  for  increased  government 
grants  because  racehorse  owners  such  as  him- 
self are  going  broke? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Who  wrote 
that  question? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer):  Mr.   Speaker,   my  answer  to  the  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  It  was  not 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  know,  but  after  all  maybe 
somebody  else  other  than  the  hon.  member 
did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has  a  fine  helper  down 
there.    Does  he  want  to  give  up? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  We 
never  give  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  my  answer  to  the  hon.  member  is 
simply  that  I  have  had  no  pleas  for  in- 
creased grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
question  from  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
Soiith  (Mr.  Oliver)  yesterday.  I  will  give 
him  the  answer  today,  if  I  may. 
i  In  answer  to  the  question  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South,  with  reference  to  a 


statement  made  by  Mr.  t).  W.  Ambridge, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  statement  was 
taken  out  of  context  and  perhaps  to  clarify 
the  question,  the  full  quotation  from  Mr. 
Ambridge's  speech  should  be  given  and 
I  quote: 

Competition  between  nations  in  matters 
of  trade  and  commerce,  is  neither  entirely 
good  nor  entirely  bad.  When  governments 
use  public  credit,  or  the  taxpayers'  money, 
to  encourage  artificial  growth  in  an  in- 
dustry, that  is  to  me  a  bad  thing.  Other- 
wise if  international  competition  leads  to 
the  pursuit  of  excellence,  then  it  is  to  me  a 
good  thing.  Many  times  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  view  is  that  neither 
I  nor  the  policies  used  to  stimulate  growth  in 
Ontario  industries  by  this  government  could 
be  construed  as  assisting  industry  artificially. 
Our  concern  is  to  assist  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  industries  that  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  provincial  and  Canadian  economic 
growth,  providing  jobs  and  improving  the 
balance  of  payments  problems  for  Canada 
as  a  whole.  To  create  an  industry  in  an  area 
where  economically  it  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed without  continuous  subsidies  is  un- 
doubtedly an  endeavour  to  encourage  artifi- 
cial growth  and  I  would  be  reluctant  to  see 
government  funds  used  for  this  purpose. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  answer  to  a  question 
I  was  asked  by  the  member  for  Grey  North 
(Mr.  Sargent). 

How  much  money  has  been  spent  on  the 
rapid  GO-transit  system  to  date? 

The  answer  is  $9,842,741. 

The  second  part  is:  When  is  the  corres- 
ponding amount  of  money  being  made  avail- 
able to  other  cities  of  the  province  to  help 
solve  their  transportation  problems? 

The  GO-transit  operation  is  an  experiment 
recommended  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  region  transportation  study  and  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  expensive 
expressway  construction,  and  accompanying 
high  land  costs,  by  making  it  possible  for 
commuters  in  areas  of  dense  population  and 
high  traffic  volume  to  use  this  form  of  mass 
transit,  rather  than  private  automobiles. 

No  further  projects  of  this  nature  are 
planned  until  the  results  can  be  assessed, 
particularly  as  to  their  apphcation  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
to  ask  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources  Management  (Mr.   Simonett).    He  is 
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not  in  his  seat  and  he  may  take  the  ques- 
tion as  notice. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  two  teenage  boys 
died  last  night  in  Burlington  after  touching 
a  27,500-volt  power  hne,  would  the  Minister 
inform  the  House  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
boys  to  climb  the  60-foot  tower— an  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  tower— 
and  does  he  feel  these  towers  in  built  up 
areas  should  be  surrounded  by  a  high  fence, 
or  does  he  feel  other  security  measures  should 
be  taken? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  vice-chairman  of  Hydro 
should  answer  that. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
state  lotteries  start  today,  would  the  Attorney 
General  inform  the  House,  first,  whether  or 
not  it  is  legal  for  Ontario  citizens  to  buy 
state  lottery  tickets;  and  second,  if  not,  what 
steps  if  any  is  the  Attorney  General  taking 
to  police  the  sale  and  distribution  of  these 
tickets  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  relating  to  lottery  tickets 
is  contained  in  the  criminal  code  and  the 
section  is  section  179.  This  is  a  federal  or 
dominion  Parliament  Act.  I  would  read  the 
pertinent  section  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
illegal  to  sell  lottery  tickets.  The  section 
reads: 

Everyone  is  guilty  of  an  indictable 
offence  and  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years  who  sells,  barters,  exchanges  or 
otherwise  disposes  of  or  causes  or  procures 
or  aids  or  assists  in  the  sale,  barter, 
exchange  or  other  disposal  of,  or  offers  for 
sale,  barter,  exchange  any  lot,  card,  ticket 
or  other  means  or  device  for  advancing, 
lending,  giving,  selling  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  any  property  by  lots,  tickets  or 
any  mode  of  chance  whatsoever. 

So  there  is  no  question  about  the  law  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
dominion  of  Canada,  a  law  of  this  country, 
that  it  is  illegal  to  sell  lottery  tickets.  That  is 
the  first  part  of  the  question. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part,  we  would 
treat  the  administration  of  the  law  as  is 
always  the  case.  There  would  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  sale  of  these  tickets,  if  they 
are  lottery  tickets,  than  the  law  with  respect 
to  Irish  sweepstakes  tickets. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope).  I  will  put  it  on  the  record. 


Why  were  five  days  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  of 
Romeo  Quintal  in  the  Inco  roaster  kiln  on 
May  23  and  the  order  of  Dr.  Steele  to  test 
his  blood  for  carbon  monoxide  poisoning? 
What  were  the  results  of  these  tests?  Why 
was  Mr.  Quintal  not  allowed  to  see  the 
results  of  the  tests?  Has  Romeo  Quintal  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  CO  poisoning? 
Why  was  there  no  CO  alarm  system  in  opera- 
tion in  the  accident  area  at  the  time  of 
the  poisoning?  Is  the  Minister  satisfied  that 
the  alarm  system  now  installed  in  the  waste 
water  lines  is  adequate  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  dangerous  CO  concentrations  can  occur 
through  other  causes  than  low  pressure  in 
the  waste  water  system?  What  steps  are 
being  taken  to  set  up  an  adequate  alarm 
system  right  at  the  danger  points  in  the  iron 
ore  recovery  plant  of  Inco  so  that  the  men 
working  there  are  immediately  aware  of  the 
situation  when  CO  concentrations  reach  dan- 
gerous levels? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  following  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour. 

Will  the  Minister  use  his  good  ofiBces  to 
have  the  principle  of  letting  contracts  only 
to  employers  with  union  labour,  accepted 
by  Crown  corporations  such  as  Ontario 
Hydro,  so  as  to  remove  one  of  the  main 
differences  in  the  current  deadlock  in  Hydro's 
negotiations  with  the  allied  construction 
council,  as  well  as  providing  assurance  that 
fair  wages  and  working  conditions  will  apply 
to  work  performed  under  such  contracts? 

Hon.  D.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  I  would  advise 
that  the  issues  in  this  dispute  are  being  dealt 
with  through  the  regular  methods  of  fiee 
collective  bargaining.  The  parties  fully  under- 
stand, and  I  believe  accept,  the  fact  that  as 
far  as  the  Minister  and  The  Department  of 
Labour  are  concerned,  this  dispute  is  being 
dealt  with  as  a  normal  employer-union  dis- 
pute which  can  and  must  be  settled  at  the 
bargaining  table.  My  good  offices  and  those 
of  my  department  are  being  devoted  to  bring- 
ing about  a  resolution  of  the  dispute  on  a 
basis  of  genuine  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Minister  would  accept  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Minister  directly  an- 
swered what  was  the  main  point  of  my  ques- 
tion. He  did  outline  what  the  department  is 
doing  with  respect  to  the  specific  dispute,  and 
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that  is  related  to  my  question.  What  I  was 
really  asking  him  was,  would  he  use  his 
good  oflBces,  in  effect  to  secure  an  extension 
of  the  fair  wages  policy  we  finally  have 
achieved  in  this  province  after  much  struggle, 
so  as  to  establish  the  principle  that  where 
contractors  with  union  labour  are  available, 
they  will  get  the  jobs? 

Mr.  Edwards:  Closed  shop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  question  but  this  a  matter  of  collective 
bargaining  in  this  particular  instance  and  this 
is  one  of  a  number  of  issues  and  will  be 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Could  it  not  be  dealt  with  on 
a  higher  policy  level? 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Labour. 

In  view  of  the  statement  yesterday  by  the 
national  representative  of  the  Canadian  union 
of  public  employees  in  the  Hamilton  area 
that  99  per  cent  of  the  chaimien  of  arbitra- 
tion boards  in  hospital  disputes  are  neither 
impartial  nor  competent,  what  progress,  if 
any,  has  the  Minister  made  in  setting  up  a 
core  of  trained,  experienced  experts  in  the 
arbitration  of  labour  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East,  I  might  say  that  the  statement  was 
made  at  the  Rand  Royal  commission  on 
labour  disputes,  at  the  hearing  yesterday.  I 
certainly  do  not  agree  with  it  and  I  doubt 
very  much  that  many  union  and  manage- 
ment people  would  agree  with  it.  As  the 
House  is  probably  aware,  the  selection  of 
the  chairman  for  an  arbitration  board  is  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  hands  of  the  parties, 
and  only  if  they  cannot  agree  does  the  Min- 
ister majce  the  appointment  directly.  In 
roughly  one-third  of  the  boards  established, 
the  parties  are  able  to  agree  on  who  should 
be  chairman  and  this  surely  implies  con- 
fidence in  the  impartiality  and  competence 
of  those  selected. 

There  is  already  in  existence  the  "core  of 
trained  experienced  experts  in  the  arbitration 
of  labour  matters"  and  the  hon.  member  has 
referred  to  them.  We  are,  however,  striving 
to  make  it  larger  through  the  establishment 
of  more  formal  machinery  for  the  recruitment, 
training  and  assigimient  of  arbitrators.  We 
are  working  with  representatives  of  manage- 
ment and  labour  toward  this  objective.  At 
tfie  same  time,  means  are  being  considered 


for  county  judges  to  be  available  on  a  limited 
basis  depending  on  their  normal  commitments 
to  undertake  arbitration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  was 
put  to  the  Minister  of  Highways  yesterday  on 
behalf  of  the  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  (Mr.  Newman).  I  wonder  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  answer  it  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  we  are  getting  some  further  research 
and  I  will  have  the  answer  in  a  day  or  two. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  Algoma-Mani- 
toulin  (Mr.  Farquhar)  asked  on  Tuesday  if 
I  would  inform  the  House  what  insurance 
companies  and  insurance  agencies  handle  the 
insurance  coverage  for  the  liquor  control 
board  of  Ontario  properites. 

I  am  advised  that  since  1965,  the  insurance 
on  the  properties  of  the  LCBO  has  been 
placed  on  the  advice  of  an  insurance  advisory 
committee.  In  that  year,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  policy  governing  insurance, 
it  was  decided  that  a  consultant  should  make 
a  report  dealing  with  the  insurance  for  the 
LCBO. 

The  consultant  recommended  that  an  in- 
surance advisory  committee  be  established  to 
coordinate  the  insurance  protection  and  risk 
management  for  the  LCBO.  The  committee 
was  formed  and  was  made  up  of  Reid,  Shaw 
and  McNaught,  R.  S.  Henderson  and  Co. 
Ltd.,  and  Dale  and  Co.  Ltd.,  all  of  Toronto, 
with  Dale  and  Co.  Ltd.  acting  as  supervisory 
broker. 

The  LCBO  is  represented  at  all  meetings  of 
course,  of  the  committee.  When  the  necessary 
insurance  coverages  are  decided  upon  by  the 
committee,  the  insurance  companies  are  ap- 
proached by  Dale  to  obtain  the  coverages  at 
the  best  possible  prices.  In  this  connection  the 
three  brokers  making  up  the  insurance  advisory 
committee  act  as  agents  for  the  board.  No 
insurance  is  placed  by  the  committee  until 
permission  has  been  received  from  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  long  list  of  the  com- 
panies; this  was  part  of  the  question.  These 
are  the  insurance  companies  which  carry  the 
insurance  for  the  LCBO:  Home  Insurance 
Co.;  Prudential  Assurance  Co.  Ltd.;  Canadian 
Indemnity  Co.;  Commerce  General  Insurance 
Co.;  Canadian  General  Insurance  Co.;  Halifax 
Insurance  Co.;  General  Accident  Assurance 
Co.;  Provident  Assurance  Co.;  Global  General 
Insurance  Co.;  Hanover  Insurance  Co.; 
Phoenix  Insurance  Co.;  Car  &  General  Insur- 
ance Corp.;  North  River  Insurance  Co.; 
Reliance  Insurance  Co.;   Lombard  Insurance 
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Co.  Ltd.;  Yorkshire  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.; 
Canioden  Fire  Insurance  Association;  Boiler 
Inspection  and  Insurance  Co.  of  Canada; 
Union  Insurance  Society  of  Canton. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  tenth  order, 
House  in  coinmittee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M. 
Reilly  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL AND  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS 
(Continued) 

On  vote  704: 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  ( Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  was  not  my  original  intention  to  give  any 
long  and  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  any 
individual  branch  or  division  of  this  depart- 
ment. I  assumed  tliat  a  great  deal  of  material 
had  already  been  given  over  the  years  to 
this  House  concerning  much  of  this  work  and 
that  anything  I  might  say  could  be  repeti- 
tious. However,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  debate  yesterday,  I  would  hke  to  restate 
the  organization  and  responsibilities  of  the 
consumer  protection  division  of  my  depart- 
ment. 

First,  dealing  with  the  registration  and 
examination  branch,  this  was  formerly  a  part 
of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General. 
With  respect  to  the  credit  unions  section,  its 
origin  was  The  Cooperative  Credit  Societies 
Act,  1922.  The  present  Act  dates  back  to 
1953,  with  necessary  amendments  since  that 
date.  In  that  year,  a  registrar  of  credit 
unions  and  a  supervisor  of  credit  unions  were 
appointed.  The  programme  of  inspection  of 
individual  credit  unions  was  established.  The 
Act  is  administered  by  Mr.  L.  K.  James, 
supervisor  and  chief  examiner  of  credit 
unions;  it  is  responsible  for  examining  and 
determining  the  financial  solvency  and  sta- 
bility of  approximately  1,600  credit  unions 
and  caisses  populaires  operating  in  Ontario. 
There  are  31  staff  in  this  section,  17  of  whom 
are  examiners. 

With  respect  to  the  real  estate  and  busi- 
ness brokers  section,  the  legislation  setting  up 
this  section  was  enacted  in  1930  as  The  Real 
Estate  Brokers  Registration  Act.  By  an 
amendment  in  1946  the  traders  in  business 
were  put  under  the  Act  and  the  Act  changed 
to  The  Real  Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Kucherepa,  .  the  registrar,  is 
responsible   for  its   administration   which   in- 


cludes the  registration,  licensing,  supervision 
and  cxaminaiion  of  all  brokers  and  salesmen. 
The  sections  programme  ensures  compliance 
with  the  Act  and  the  approval  of  foreign  land 
subdivisions  being  offered  for  sale  in  Canada. 
Approximately  13,000  brokers  and  salesmen 
are  licensed  by  this  section  and  it  has  a  staff 
complement  of  20,  of  which  nine  are 
inspectors. 

The  Mortgage  Brokers  Act,  The  Collection 
Agencies  Act  and  The  Bailiffs  Act  are  ad- 
ministered in  one  section  of  the  registration 
and  examination  branch.  The  Mortgage 
Brokers  Act  was  passed  in  1960.  It  requires 
full  disclosure  of  the  terms  to  the  borrower 
of  any  proposed  mortgage  before  its  execution 
and  also  provides  for  supervision  of  advertise- 
ments being  run  by  mortgage  brokers.  There 
are  over  700  mortgage  brokers  registered 
under  this  Act. 

Tlie  Collection  Agencies  Act  was  first 
passed  in  1932.  It  provides  for  registration  of 
all  collection  agencies  and  all  collectors.  One 
major  responsibility  is  to  ensure  that  trust 
accounts  established  for  moneys  received  in 
collection  by  registrants  are  disbursed  in  ac- 
cordance with  obligations  placed  on  them  by 
the  Act  and  agreements  permitted  under  the 
Act.  A  regular  programme  of  examinations  is 
made  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  There  are  over  1,000  collection 
agencies  and  collectors  registered  as  of  March 
31,  of  this  year. 

The  Bailiffs  Act  was  passed  in  1941.  It 
repealed  the  previous  Bailiffs  Act  and  we 
discussed  the  various  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion yesterday.  We  have  noted  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick)  with  respect  to  the  various  criticisms 
or  pros  and  cons  of  its  operation.  The  sec- 
tion administering  these  three  Acts  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  V.  J.  Simone,  who  has  a 
staff  of  eight,  four  of  whom  are  inspectors. 

The  used  car  dealers  section:  The  Used 
Car  Dealers  Act  was  passed  in  1964  and  has 
been  in  effect  since  January  15,  1965.  This 
Act  provides  for  registration,  supervision  and 
control  of  used  car  dealers  and  salesmen.  This 
section  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
formtilating  standards  for  entry  into  the 
industry  of  dealers  and  salesmen  and  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  generally 
accepted  codes  of  ethical  businss  conduct  for 
those  who  are  registered.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  13,000  dealers  and  salesmen 
registered  under  this  Act.  The  Act  is  admin-, 
isterod  by .  Mr,  B.  G.  MacCof mac.  who  has  a> 
staff  of  22,  nine  of  whom  are  inspectors. 
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The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  discussed 
in  some  detail  in  this  House  earlier  in  this 
session  when  Bill  52  was  passed.  Among 
other  minor  amendments,  the  amendment 
gave  authority  to  make  regulations,  to  require 
disclosure  of  the  history  of  prescribed  classes 
of  new  cars  and  to  prohibit  or  require  dis- 
closure of  alterations  to  used  cars  or  parts 
thereof.  After  considerable  study  and  review 
of  similar  controls  in  other  jurisdictions,  the 
staff  within  the  last  day  or  so  have  given  me 
a  draft  of  new  regulations  dealing  with  these 
matters. 

May  I  make  a  reference  to  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act  and  The  Consumer  Protection 
Bureau  Act?  As  you  know,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  considered,  for 
many  months,  the  matter  of  consumer  credits. 
The  terms  of  reference  of  this  select  com- 
mittee, appointed  on  April  26,  1963,  were  as 
follows: 

To  examine  into,  study  and  report  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  actual  cost  of  credit 
to  consumers  such  as  instalment  pur- 
chasers, borrowers  and  mortgagors  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  without  limiting 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee's attention  is  particularly  directed 
to  investigation  of  means  by  which  total 
charges  for  borrowing  money  may  be  re- 
vealed in  regard  to  land  mortgages,  chattel 
mortgages,  conditional  sales  agreements, 
credit  retail  purchases  and  similar  trans- 
actions. 

The  committee  received  many  briefs  and 
submissions  from  a  wide  range  of  individuals, 
companies  and  associations  involved  with 
consumer  credit. 

In  the  report  of  the  select  committee,  dated 
June  10,  1965,  the  committee  stated  as 
follows: 

Consumer  credit  is  the  only  way  many 
Canadians  can  get  the  goods  and  services 
they  want.  The  loan  cost  is  usually  in- 
cluded as  part  of  a  monthly  payment  made 
from  future  earnings  of  the  borrower  until 
the  loan  is  repaid.  Unfortimately,  because 
credit  is  so  easily  available,  those  unskilled 
in  money  management  may  sink  heavily  in 
debt.  Hence,  the  committee  believes  the 
borrower  has  a  right  to  know  the  true  cost 
of  his  borrowing. 

It  was  the  firm  belief  of  the  select  committee 
that  when  the  recommendations  contained  in 
their  report  on  consumer  credit  were  enacted, 
the  consumers  in  Ontario  would  enjoy  a  pro- 
tection equal  to,  or  surpassing,  that  enjoyed 
in  any  other  jurisdiction. 


Using  as  a  basis  a  high  percentage  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  committee, 
The  Consumer  Protection  Act  was  drafted 
and  as  stated  by  me  before,  this  legislation 
becomes  effective  on  July  31  of  this  year. 
Some  of  the  principal  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  which  were  imple- 
mented in  this  legislation  are  as  follows: 

The  registration  of  door-to-door  sellers. 

A  two-day  cooling-off  period  for  executory 
contracts   made  by   door-to-door  sellers. 

The  requirement  of  full  disclosure  of  the 
cost  of  borrowing  in  specific  and  uniform 
terms;  this  information  to  be  contained  in 
executory  contracts  for  sales  to  consumers. 

A  prohibition  against  securing  repayment 
of  a  consumer's  contract  by  charging  goods 
other  than  those  passing  in  the  sale. 

A  prohibition  against  repossession  for  de- 
fault under  a  consumer's  contract  where  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  price  has  been  paid, 
except  by  leave  of  a  judge. 

And  last,  summary  proceedings  for  the  pro- 
tection of  consumer  buyers  who  give  promis- 
sory notes  that  are  assigned. 

In  addition,  regulations  under  The  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  have  been  prepared 
following  many  meetings  by  staff  with  repre- 
sentatives of  commercial  industry  such  as 
direct  sellers,  sales  finance  companies,  loan 
companies,  retail  companies,  and  many 
others. 

As  a  running-mate  to  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act,  another  piece  of  legislation 
described  as  The  Consumer  Protection 
Bureau  Act  was  drafted  and  as  I  related  to 
this  House  last  evening,  this  legislation  very 
recently  came  into  effect.  The  bureau  con- 
sists of  the  registrar,  Mr.  A.  R.  Walker,  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  are 
necessary.  The  duties  of  the  consumer  pro- 
tection bureau,  I  related  to  you  last  evening. 

The  debate  during  these  estimates  has 
ranged  over  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  what 
might  be  called  the  commercial  and  con- 
sumer light  of  our  province.  I  would  hke, 
however,  at  this  time  to  try  and  appeal  to  a 
spirit  which  I  would  hope  supersedes  the 
confines  of  narrow  partisan  feelings.  I  think 
that  we  are  all,  regardless  of  party,  concerned 
with  a  basic  principle— that  being  whether  the 
consumer  in  our  province  is  getting  the  fair 
deal  he  is  entitled  to.  And  I  think  that  we 
should  address  ourselves  to  what  is  being 
done  in  a  real  way  to  help  the  average 
consumer,  what  might  be  done,  and  just  how 
far  one  province,  on  its  own,  can  go  in 
establishing  the  sort  of  standards  that  we 
would  all  approve. 
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There  has  been  some  mention  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  labeUing  and  the  whole 
area  of  standards.  Now  even  though,  as  has 
])cen  outhned,  Ontario  has  been  able  to 
move  on  some  products,  the  fundamental 
that  we  must  live  with  is  that  we,  as  a  prov- 
ince, cannot  presume  to  set  standards  that 
will  be  acceptable  all  across  Canada.  There 
is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  areas,  and  I  think,  in  particular,  of 
standards  and  packaging,  must  be  approached 
on  a  national  basis.  There  are  already  depart- 
ments both  in  Ottawa  and  in  the  provinces 
that  deal  with  weights,  measures  and 
labelling,  but  there  is  no  national  uniformity 
in  the  sense  that  may  be  required  to  establish 
meaningful  and  enforceable  standards. 

For  our  part,  our  philosophy  through  the 
consumer  protection  division,  has  been  to 
try  and  establish  fair  ground  rules  which  will 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  cost  of 
consumer  credit.  Supplementary  to  this  prin- 
ciple are  such  things  as  the  registering  of 
itinerant  salesmen,  the  cooling-off  period  and 
other  measures  designed  to  provide  and  give 
pause  where  it  might  help  the  average  buyer. 

We  say  it  is  an  important  beginning,  and 
one  which  we  expect  to  build  on  rapidly 
through  the  consumer  protection  division. 
But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  there  are  any  easy  solutions.  We 
have  been  interested  in  the  comments  that 
liave  been  made,  and  I  submit,  have  shown  a 
sincere  interest  in  this  area  since  before  the 
select  committee  hearings  into  the  cost  of 
consumer  credit  began.  We  intend  to  give 
active  consideration  to  any  and  all  of  the 
valid  points  that  have  been  made.  We  are 
not  inflexible,  but  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  provide  a  panacea. 

We,  in  the  government,  do  not  profess  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  we  are  dealing 
with,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  recent 
interest  at  Ottawa.  In  fact,  the  economic 
council  of  Canada  at  this  very  minute  is 
addressing  itself  to  matters  which  could  help 
us  all  unscramble  the  whole  complicated 
picture  as  it  relates  to  consumer  buying  and 
credit  in  our  country.  The  Canada  economic 
council  is  taking  a  general  look  at  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  with  respect  to  his  role  in 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  country.  I 
understand  that  it  will  try  and  determine 
what  government  should  do  on  this  behalf  to 
help  keep  the  economy  growing  and  still 
reconcile  favourable  objectives. 

A  report  from  the  Canada  economic  coun- 
cil  having   to   do   with   these   very   complex 


areas  is  expected  later  this  year  and  we 
could  assist  all  governments  in  Canada  in  the 
setting  out  of  proper  guide-lines.  In  the  end, 
I  think  that  we  must  accept  that  no  jurisdic- 
tion can  operate  in  a  vacuum— especially  in 
this  day  and  age  in  an  area  so  vital  to  the 
general  well-being  of  our  citizens.  There  is 
a  trend  towards  uniformity,  and  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  all  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
common  denominator. 

It  ill  behooves  any  of  us  to  preoccupy 
ourselves  with  theories  which  we  know,  if 
they  were  adopted,  would  almost  surely  clash 
with  others,  and  perhaps  even  better  stan- 
dards that  might  work  for  the  common  good 
of  all  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  even  been  argued  that 
the  United  Nations  should  develop  a  branch 
to  specifically  deal  with  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers on  a  world-wide  basis.  It  could  be,  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  Kennedy  round  tarifiF 
negotiations,  that  this  suggestion  may  not  be 
all  that  far-fetched.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  major  tariff  reductions  could  lead  even- 
tually to  international  packaging  standards. 

For  the  time  being,  I  say  this:  Let  us  look 
beyond  partisan  interests  and  try  to  cooperate 
in  doing  what  is  best  in  tlie  long  run  for  all 
of  our  people.  We  have  suggested  standards 
which  we  believe  will  help.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  what  any  of  us  can  and  should  do  as  a 
beginning  is  to  try  and  help  free  market 
forces  to  work  better  and  eliminate  bad 
practices.  We,  as  a  government,  welcome 
self-regulation,  but  we  are  prepared  to  act  if 
the  natural  elements  of  the  market  place  fail 
to  right  themselves.  We  stand  willing  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  and  to  cooperate  with  our 
sister  jurisdictions  and  the  federal  authority. 

In  concluding  the  observations,  may  I  say 
this,  there  has  been  some  experience  and  some 
exposure  to  federal,  provincial,  and  other 
interprovincial  relationships.  I  know  of  no 
area,  of  no  subject  matter  where  tliere  has 
existed  on  a  federal-provincial  and  inter- 
provincial basis,  a  greater  degree  of  sincerity 
or  dedication,  and  indeed  cooperation,  than 
this  very  subject  which  involves  the  broad 
aspects— and  the  specific  as  well— of  consumer 
protection.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  yester- 
day to  the  food  council  of  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  will 
have  some  observations  to  make  at  this  time 
with  your  permission. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  last  night 
I  listened  with  mterest  to  the  Hon.  ttiember 
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for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  referring  to 
certain  matters  concerning  standardization  of 
packaging  and  weights  and  measures,  and 
identification  of  the  product.  At  that  time, 
had  the  House  continued,  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  Ontario 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
along  this  very  line.  Admittedly,  it  does  not 
go  nearly  as  far  as  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gested it  should,  and  as  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  it  might  very  well  go.  But 
Ontario  has  led  the  way  in  standardization 
under  The  Farm  Products  Grades  and  Sales 
Act— I  believe  you  referred  to  that  in  your 
statement  last  night— in  standardization  in 
consumer  packaging  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
insofar  as  the  size  of  the  container  is  con- 
cerned—I  refer  to  baskets  for  raw  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  the  cartons  in  which  one 
might  find  strawberries  or  tomatoes— in  stan- 
dardization of  weights  of  various  types  of  raw 
or  fresh  vegetables  in  the  polyethylene  con- 
tainers. The  markings  on  the  carton  designat- 
ing the  country  of  origin,  I  think  are  most 
important  and  all  would  agree  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have.  The  identification  of  the  grade 
of  the  product  involved  and  the  identification 
of  the  variety  is  also  carried,  and  we  will  say 
that  if  it  is  apples  that  would  indicate  Spies, 
Macintosh,   Delicious,  or  what  have  you? 

Here  we  have  a  common  denominator- 
standardization— for  the  province  of  Ontario 
on  which  we  have  had  many  fine  comments 
and  which  is  now  being  copied  in  other 
provinces.  We  have  also  standardized  milk 
containers.  I  do  not  think  this  is  peculiar 
to  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  believe  that 
it  could  be  said  that  this  is  uniform  across 
Canada  insofar  as  I  know,  and  that  there  are 
pint,  quart,  two-quart  and  three-quart  con- 
tainers for  milk  and  varying  other  sizes  for 
cream.  But  these  are  standardizations  for 
containers  so  that  a  consumer  knows  when 
she  buys  a  quart  of  milk  that  that  is  indeed 
a  quart  of  milk.  This  has  been  done  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  food  council,  but  the 
food  council  has  taken  upon  itself  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consumer  section,  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Canada  and  to  which  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
referred  yesterday. 

The  purpose  of  this  administration  is  to 
develop  long-term,  overall,  and  meaningful 
consumer  programmes  in  food.  The  first  step 
that  was  taken  was  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  members  of  the 
women's  institute  and  the  consumers  associ- 
ation. They  have  established  a  working  force 
across  the  province.    In  a  geographical  study 


of  the  various  food  outlets,  a  retail  store 
survey  programme,  they  will  study  packaging, 
markings  and  labelling,  the  multiplicity  of 
sizes,  weights  and  contents  of  various  pack- 
ages, price  differences  as  related  not  only 
between  various  stores  but  related  on  a 
geographical  basis,  the  matter  of  the  cents-oflF 
declarations  —  you  know,  loss  leaders  —  the 
premiums  and  enclosures  that  might  have  to 
do  with  merchandising,  promotional  displays 
and  markings,  all  things  that  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  consuming  public. 

These  records  will  be  analyzed.  Some  of 
them  are  already  in,  and  consultation  is 
already  under  way  with  processors,  with  food 
manufacturers  and  with  distributors  on  the 
multiplicity  of  these  specific  items.  I  want  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  pleased 
with  the  results  so  far  in  the  understanding 
that  has  been  created  between  the  consumer, 
the  processor  and  the  distributor  in  trying 
to  iron  out  some  of  these  difficulties  that  have 
developed  over  time.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  we  have  had  two  of  these  consumer 
section  surveys  going  on  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  consumer,  in  what  she  wants  to  buy 
and  how  she  wants  to  buy  it.  One  of  them 
was  held  at  the  Royal  winter  fair,  the  other 
was  held  at  the  national  home  show  here  in 
Toronto. 

We  had  over  4,000  individual  housewives 
stop  at  our  food  council  booth  and  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  as  to  their  buying  habits  and 
what  they  felt  they  wanted  to  have  done. 
This  to  me  is  invaluable  information  because 
it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  very  thing  that 
the  consumer  wants  to  have  done.  Generally, 
the  answers  to  these  questionnaires  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Ontario  consumer  is  far  more 
knowledgeable  and  more  sophisticated  and  a 
great  deal  more  concerned  about  her  food 
needs  than  many  of  the  retail  distributors 
and  the  manufacturers  or  the  processors  have 
ever  realized.  And  I  think  if  we  accomplish 
nothing  more,  we  will  have  at  least  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  by  bringing  to  their 
attention  what  the  housewife  really  wants  in 
an  organized  way.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  see  the  relativity  in  the  answers  and  the 
consistency  in  the  replies  to  these  various 
questionnaires. 

Our  food  council  carried  out  a  very  exten- 
sive survey  in  connection  with  margins  in 
beef  merchandising.  This  report  was  pre- 
pared after  a  complete  investigation  in  six 
major  retailing  chains  in  Toronto.  This  has 
been  made  public  and  I  am  sure  that  hon. 
members  of  the  House  will  know  about  this. 
The  report— I  have  a  copy  of  it  with  me  here 
—is  "Retail  Margins  in  Beef  in  Toronto  Chain 
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Stores,  1965."  It  is  quite  an  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  cut-out,  the  cutability  of  carcasses, 
and  really  what  the  housewife  will  get  for  her 
dollar  as  far  as  beef  prices  or  beef  products  is 
concerned. 

We  have  a  special  section,  a  consumer 
section,  in  the  food  council  dealing  with  con- 
sumer complaints  with  regard  to  food.  I 
have  a  few  sheets  of  paper  here  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  over,  but  they  identify  the 
various  complaints  and  what  has  been  done 
about  them  in  various  matters  concerning 
food-merchandising,  as  to  the  standardization, 
the  variance  in  how  full  the  package  might 
be  of*  food,  or  its  freshness,  various  things 
that  are  of  concern  to  the  consumer  as  far  as 
packaged  foods  are  concerned. 

I  think  one  of  the  finest  things  that  our 
food  council  has  done  is  put  out  this  little 
booklet  entitled  "Your  Food  Costs."  This 
relates  to  the  whole  gamut  of  food  produc- 
tion, merchandising,  and  the  consumers  re- 
quirements and  needs,  something  that  can  be 
read  in  just  about  live  minutes.  It  has  had 
very  wide  distribution  and  acceptance,  in  fact 
I  think  some  50,000  copies  have  been  printed 
and  distributed  already.  But  I  would  just  call 
to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  page 
of  the  booklet.  This  is  a  brief  summary  of 
how  to  stretch  your  food  dollar,  listing  13  dif- 
ferent ways  that  the  consumer  might  use  to 
help  her  in  doing,  I  would  say,  efficient  and 
well-managed  shopping  as  far  as  her  food 
dollar  is  concerned. 

I  point  these  things  out,  recognizing  that 
there  is  concern,  as  has  been  so  well  ex- 
pressed to  the  committee  set  up  in  Ottawa  by 
the  federal  government  to  look  into  the  whole 
matter  of  consumer  protection,  particularly  as 
relates  to  food.  But  I  think  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  committee  has  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  point  to  any  single  factor  that  is  de- 
termining the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
the  housewife  seems  to  feel  that  she  finds 
herself  with  regard  to  the  food  dollar.  There 
are  many  contributing  factors,  and  I  am 
svire  that  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  said  last  night  is  something  that 
we  would  all  sympathize  with  and  we  would 
recognize  as  something  of  importance.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  reports  are  in  from  the 
studies  that  are  now  under  way  across  this 
province,  they  will  indicate  certain  action 
that  I  believe  we  may  be  able  to  take  to  cor- 
rect some  of  these  things. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  He  has 
given  me  a  lot  of  information  which  I  did  not 


have  before  about  the  extent  of  the  studies 
and  the  investigations  and  the  work  of  the 
council.  These  remarks  were  most  appropri- 
ate indeed,  far  more  appropriate  than  those  of 
his  colleague  who  suggested  that  this  matter 
had  been  approached  in  a  partisan  political 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  mean  that 
inference  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  imfortunate  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  can- 
not enter  into  a  discussion  without  bringing 
in  this  unharmonious  note. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  suggested  that 
he  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right.  If  I  misinter- 
preted him,  that  is  the  way  I  heard  his  words. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  and,  as  I 
say,  I  do  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  you  can  start  riding  off  in  all 
directions  and  bring  in  new  statutes,  but  I 
think  there  is  constitutional  power  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  do 
things  about  the  packaging. 

It  is  i^retty  obvious  that  when  packages 
remain  the  same  size  and  you  cut  down  on 
the  quantity  of  goods,  there  is  something  in 
somebody's  mind  to  carry  out  some  form  of 
deception  and  the  housewife,  as  I  pointed  out 
at  some  length  last  night— and  I  am  not  going 
to  review  all  that— just  is  not  able  to  cope 
with  it. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  ef- 
forts that  are  taking  place  under  the  super- 
vision or  direction  or  assistance  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  and 
through  the  setting  up  of  this  new  branch, 
within  the  reasonable  future  we  will  see  an 
Ontario  programme  to  protect  the  consumer 
along  with  a  federal  programme— and  I  repeat 
again,  just  to  remove  any  question  from  any- 
one's mind  that  I  am  being  partisan  politically 
about  this,  my  criticism  of  the  lack  of  federal 
action  in  this  field.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
federal  government  can  pat  itself  on  the  back 
at  all  and  say  that  it  has  taken  strong  or  vig- 
orous steps  in  this  kind  of  protection  and 
that  is  why  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
overlapping  of  jurisdictions.  There  has  to  be 
a  cooperative  effort  and  there  has  to  be  real 
vigour  coming  from  both  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  as  much 
as  I  want  to  say  on  that. 

We  were  talking  last  night  about  the  cost 
of  credit  and  my  eye  was  caught  by  an  adver- 
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tisement  in  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail  on 
the  sports  page  on  page  24,  inserted  by  Mid- 
Clair  Dodge-Chrysler,  and  the  advertisement 
reads:  , 

Dodge  City— Mid-Clair  Dodge-Chrysler 
Limited  creates  a  new  concept  in  auto- 
mobile buying. 

A  first  in  Toronto:  5.3  per  cent  per 
annum. 

You  can  now  finance  and  save  on  a 
"brand  new"  automobile.  Approved  by 
Chrysler  Credit  Corporation. 

This  plan  expires  June  10,  1967,  at 
6  p.m. 

Ten  days— this  sounds  like  something  special. 
Then  they  give  a  number  of  examples: 

Your  payments 
You  finance  over  36  months 

$1,500.00  $48.32  monthly 

and  other  examples : 

$2,000.00  $64.42  monthly 

$2,500.00  $80.51  monthly 

$3,000.00  $96.61  monthly 

I  did  some  very  rough  and  ready  arithmetic 
as  I  was  having  breakfast  this  morning  in 
relation  to  this  5.3  per  cent  interest  reflected 
over  these  payments,  and  I  do  not  think 
my  arithmetic  is  that  far  wrong,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  if  that  works  out  to  5.3  per  cent 
interest,  then  I  will  eat  my  hat  or  my  aritlmie- 
tic  figuring.  It  is  much  closer  to  ten  per  cent 
than  to  5.3  per  cent. 

There  you  are.  This  advertisement  could 
not  have  appeared  at  a  more  appropriate 
time.  I  am  not  asking  the  Minister  to  accept 
my  rough  and  ready  arithmetic,  but  some- 
thing like  that-that  5.3  per  cent  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  very  substantial  misrepresentation 
and,  at  this  time,  and  in  this  estimate,  and 
in  view  of  all  the  legislation  you  have,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  will  look  into  it 
and  establish  what  the  actual  figures  work 
out  to  and  we  will  take  whatever  action  is 
indicated.  If  this  is  a  major  breach  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  facts  and  of  the  real, 
true  cost  which  we  want  disclosed,  then  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  taken,  both  tlirough 
the  Mid-Clair  Dodge-Chrysler  agency  as  well 
as  the  Chrysler  Corporation  itself. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  very  cute  little  sort  of 
aside  as  to  how  they  throw  the  Chrysler 
Corporatioii  in. 

t\  Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Section  26  of  the  Act 
!dealing  with  advertising  requires  that  the  true 


annual  percentage  rate,  that  is  the  true  an- 
nual percentage  rate  and  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing in  dollars  and  cents,  be  shown. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  show  you  my  ama- 
teurish, arithmetic  process.  I  took  the  one 
that  has  $80,  because  it  multiplies  more 
easily  by  36,  and  that  works  out  to  total 
payments  of  $2,880-a  little  more  than  that 
because  I  left  off  the  51  cents.  Then  if  you 
apply  5  per  cent,  not  5.3  per  cent— again,  to 
make  it  more  simple  for  me— it  would  be 
$125  a  year,  and  you  take  three  times  $125 
and  you  come  to  $375. 

So  if  you  put  $375  together  with  $2,500, 
you  get  $2,875,  which  is  not  too  far  from  the 
$2,880.  That  is  fine,  except  that  these  pay- 
ments are  combined  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  and  you  start  immediately  re- 
ducing your  principal  amount,  so  that  there 
is  no  question  that  this  figure  has  to  be  sub- 
stantially wrong,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am 
sure  that  closer  checking  by  a  better  arithme- 
tician than  myself  will  bring  out  the  exact 
figures  and  show  the  extent  to  which  this  is— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  is  over  ten 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  friend,  the  member  for 
Woodbine,  says  that  it  is  over  ten  per  cent, 
and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  on  the  basis  of  rapid 
calculation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  on  the  basis  of  rapid  calcu- 
lation, but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  would  also  have 
the  appearance  that  if  this  advertisement  is 
substantially  wrong,  it  might  also  have  been 
deliberately  placed  to  beat  the  deadline  of 
the  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Enough  for  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Now,  I  did  want  to  find  out  about 
The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act.  We  had  all  this 
history,  the  Minister  referred  to  it  in  his 
remarks.  Where  do  we  stand  at  the  moment 
on  it?  I  was  not  quite  clear  on  it  from  his 
remarks. 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    I   stated   in   my   re- 
marks- 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  where  are  we  going? 

Hon.  Mr,  Rowntree:  Without  going  back 
into  what  happened  in  the  spring,  it  was 
my  view  and  I  said  so  at  the  time,  that  I 
thought  there  was  not  the  proper  statutory 
autliority  for  the  kind  of  regulations  that  I 
think  all  of  us  in  the  House  expected  and 
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intended  to  have.  Accordingly,  there  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  brought  in  and, 
accordingly,  I  think  we  are  in  good  shape 
as  far  as  authority  goes,  to  do  those  things. 
For  instance,  under  the  regulations  which 
will— I  think  we  can  all  get  onto  a  common 
denominator  and  call  them  regulations  now— 

Mr.  Singer:  They  now  will  be  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  now  will  be.  The 
date  of  purchase,  recorded  odometer  reading 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  price  paid 
for  a  car,  all  these  things  must  be  disclosed 
and  apply  to  all  cars  traded  in  on  the  pur- 
chase of  another  vehicle  so  that  we  build  up 
some  factual  records.  No  used  cars  will  be 
advertised  in  any  manner  whatsoever  without 
stating  the  previous  purpose  for  which  the 
car  was  used— for  example,  a  taxi  cab,  a 
leased  vehicle,  a  demonstrator  or  such  infor- 
mation, indicating  the  purpose  or  previous 
use  if  other  than  stated  therein;  the  amount 
of  the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser  and  any  other  charges  for  which 
the  purchaser  is  responsible,  such  as  retail 
sales  tax  or  licence  fees,  and  matters  of  that 
type. 

In  addition,  if  the  balance  is  to  be  financed, 
the  cost  of  borrowing  shall  be  shown  as  one 
sum  in  dollars  and  cents;  together  with  the 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  borrowing,  and  how 
it  bears  to  the  sum  stated,  expressed  as  an 
annual  rate  applied  to  the  unpaid  balance  as 
required  by  section  21  of  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act;  and  the  amount  of  each 
monthly  payment  and  the  number  of  each 
payment.  The  regulations  will  be  amended— 
there  is  a  further  section  8  now— by  adding 
this  new  clause: 

The  name  and  address  of  the  previous 
owner,  the  recorded  odometer  reading  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  used  car  was  previously  used 
as  disclosed  from  records  required  under 
the  Act  and  regulations. 

Regulations  under  The  Used  Car  Dealers 
Act  will  be  amended  in  the  following  respect: 
That  no  dealer  shall  knowingly  permit 
the  alteration  to  the  odometer  reading 
recorded  on  a  used  car  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  unless  such  alteration  is  made 
necessary  by  repairs  to  the  recording 
instrument. 

I  would  simply  point  out  the  practical  impli- 
cations which  I  think  will  be  obvious- 
Mr.  Singer:   I  was  going  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister about  that.    Can  that  be  really  eflFective 
without  some  sort  of— 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  sure,  but  it 
is  our  intention  to  make  it  as  effective  as  we 
can.  I  think  we  will  have  to  look  at  our 
experience  in  the  matter.  There  is  a  practical 
aspect  to  this  "except  by  virtue  of  repairs  to 
the  instrument"  and  the  previous  and  current 
report  of  miles  is  clearly  stated  on  the  sales 
order  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  dealer  must  not 
make  any  alteration  to  tires  installed  on 
a  used  car  by  recutting  the  tread  or  installing 
any  tires  that  have  been  so  recut;  or  replace 
tires  on  a  used  car  with  other  than  new 
tires,  unless  this  is  clearly  stated  on  the  sales 
order  with  information  regarding  replace- 
ment, such  as  "retread  tires". 

No  dealer  shall  repair,  resell  or  permit 
the  repair  and  resale  of  any  vehicle  which 
has  been  written  off  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany. 

No  dealer  shall  offer  for  sale  or  permit 
the  sale  of  any  used  car  when  such  used 
car  has  undergone  major  repairs  by  the 
vendor  unless  such  information  is  stated  on 
the  sales  order  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Now  this  is  a  summary  of  the  draft  which 
presently  has  been  submitted  to  me  and  it 
indicates  the  areas  in  which  we  propose  to  go 
beyond  what  has  existed  heretofore.  These 
are  additions  to  the  previously  known  regula- 
tions in  these  matters  and  I  expect  that 
approval  will  be  given  to  these  in  a  day  or  so. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  months  ago  the  department  took  action 
in  some  difficulties  with  a  mortgage  brokers 
firm  in  Oshawa.  As  far  as  the  protection  of 
the  consumer  in  this  particular  instance  is 
concerned,  perhaps  the  Minister  might  give 
us  his  views  as  to  some  further  tightening  in 
the  procedures  that  might  be  applied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Which  company  was 
that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  recall  the  name  and 
I  do  not  want  specifically  to  refer  to  that 
but  I  believe  that  the  department  took  some 
action  in  a  specific  case  in  Oshawa  about 
two  or  three  months  ago.  It  appears  that 
some  of  the  practices  involved  in  this  type  of 
business  do  require  some  regulation,  particu- 
larly where  a  lawyer  may  act  as  a  mortgage 
broker  and  act  in  two  capacities  in  the 
purchase  of  a  property. 

It  also  appears  that  individuals  can  take 
on  responsibilities  as  mortgage  brokers  with- 
out any  instruction,  and  without  passing 
any  particular  test.  It  may  be  required  that 
something  akin  to  the  type  of  testing  for  real 
estate  agents  would  be  appropriate.  It 
appears  as  well  that  the  department  does  not 
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normally  go  out  making  spot  checks.  As  far 
as  the  mortgage  brokers  are  concerned,  they 
act  only  on  complaints;  I  suppose  this  is  a 
reasonable  approach,  but  as  the  difiBculties 
become  more  and  more  numerous,  staflF  may 
be  required  in  order  to  give  the  regulation 
we  would  hope  for. 

Also,  there  have  been  reports  of  mort- 
gages entered  into  where  the  full  rate  of 
interest  was  not  properly  described  nor  in 
terms  that  were  easily  recognized  by  those 
entering  the  bargain.  It  appears  that  there  is 
some  scope  here  for  improvement  as  far  as  the 
regulation  of  this  particular  enterprise  is 
concerned  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
Minister's  views  are  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  With  respect  to  the 
firm  in  the  Oshawa  area  to  which  he  made 
reference,  the  complaint  and  the  type  of 
complaint  that  he  refers  to,  had  to  do  in  this 
connection  with  our  estimates  with  mortgages 
themselves.  I  think  that  area  has  been  in 
order  with  respect  to  that  company.  The 
real  complaints  about  that  particular  com- 
pany had  to  do  with  the  other  half  of  the 
transaction,  the  lending  of  money  by  whatever 
ineans,  to  that  company  itself.  In  other  words, 
it  had  to  do  with  the  source  of  its  funds 
whereby  it  was  able  to  issue  mortgages. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  it  in  relation  to  that  com- 
pany that  charges  were  laid  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  understand  so. 
Oshawa  Acceptance. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  referred  to  the  Act  itself.  I 
would  say  that  within  the  general  spirit  of 
this  discussion,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  needs  to  be 
reviewed  at  once  and  that  will  be  done.  I 
think  the  legislation  could  be  improved  and 
stiffened  to  provide  both  the  protection  and 
the  remedies  that  we  are  discussing  in  this 
debate  on  this  area  of  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  in  respect  to  consumer  protection. 
I  had  a  complaint  some  time  ago  from  a 
couple  who  felt  they  had  been  rather  badly 
cheated  by  a  company  selling  food  freezers 
and  supplying  the  food  for  those  freezers. 
They  had  a  contract  and  after  a  month  they 
thought  that  they  were  being  short-weighted, 
poor  quality,  high  prices.  They  cancelled  the 
contract  and  they  were  able  to  recover  the 
balance  of  the  amount. 


But  they  did  check  the  prices  they  had 
been  quoted  in  two  of  the  chain  stores  and 
they  found,  after  their  very  close  figuring— 
and  I  checked  the  figures  carefully  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied— that  they  paid  about  $60 
more  than  they  would  have  paid  in  one  of  the 
chain  stores  for  the  goods  which  were  coming 
in  to  them,  let  alone  the  quaUty  and  short- 
weight  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

The  reason  they  had  taken  this  contract, 
of  course,  was  because  it  was  reported  to 
save  them  a  lot  of  money.  Now  what  pro- 
tections have  they  under  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion? Is  there  a  place  where  such  a  person 
can  go?  Is  there  protection  such  a  person 
can  achieve?  I  would  like  the  answer  of 
the  Minister  so  that  I  can  hand  on  the  answer 
to  the  couple  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  presumptuous  here  and  say  some- 
thing that  my  colleague  may  already  be 
aware  of.  However,  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  situation  the  hon.  member 
refers  to.  We  have  had  some  complaints 
about  this.  It  relates,  in  the  original  instance, 
to  advertising  of  meat  at  what  I  thought  in 
the  advertisement  was  ridiculously  low  prices 
if  the  grades  corresponded  to  the  price. 

We  had  this  matter  thoroughly  checked 
out.  We  discovered  that  there  appeared  to 
be  some  manipulation  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  in  this  meat  advertising.  This  may 
not  be  the  same  particular  case  or  instance, 
I  simply  refer  to  an  illustration  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  going  on.  Meat  was 
displayed  that  was  not  exactly  the  same  meat 
as  was  advertised  and  the  person  was  shown 
other  meat  and  said,  "Well,  this  meat  which 
is  advertised  at  this  price  is  not  what  you 
want,  but  here  is  something  you  do  want,*' 
and  they  will  persuade  him  to  buy  this  meat. 

The  result  has  been  that  in  some  cases 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  right  meat  was  delivered  and  the  right 
weights  were  given  and  all  this.  The  matter 
is  under  very  careful  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion now  by  people  who  are  quite  capable 
of  carrying  out  that  type  of  investigation,  I 
think  again  it  is  a  matter  of  merchandising 
and  our  two  departments,  I  must  confess, 
have  been  working  together. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Deputy- 
Minister,  at  least,  our  Deputy  has  been  in 
touch  with  him,  working  out  these  matters 
which  we  feel  must  be  dealt  with.  And  I 
would  say  that  the  situation  is  under  control 
insofar  as  it  is  possible  up  to  the  status  of  our 
investigation  today. 
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Mr.  Young:  Then  would  it  be  helpful  at 
all  to  the  Minister  if  I  supphed  the  documen- 
tation of  this  particular  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Young:  I  will  see  that  it  is  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  might  also  add  that 
this  subject,  because  I  think  this  particular 
area  of  food  freezers  and  related  sale  of 
alleged  wholesale-priced  meat,  or  meat  on  a 
wholesale  price  basis,  involves  our  con- 
sumer branch  directly  with  respect  to  mis- 
representation because  once  again  there  they 
must  show  the  actual  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  credit  and  the  dollars  in  the  terms  which 
I  referred  to  before. 

Now  our  consumer  branch  has  had  various 
complaints;  at  the  moment  they  have  been 
corrected  I  am  informed,  the  minute  the 
firm  knew  that  the  government  was  involved, 
r  think  we  will  want  to  go  further  than  just 
the   persuasive   side   of  the   matter. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  704,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  Alinister  a  proposed  amend- 
ment which  we  placed  before  the  House  and 
which  was  voted  down  a  year  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  wage  assignments  when  the  con- 
sumer protection  bill  was  going  through.  The 
debate  is  referred  to  in  die  Hansard  for  July 
7,  of  last  year. 

You  will  recall  that  there  is  good  reason 
and  sound  principle  for  eliminating  the  wage 
assignment  as  a  form  of  taking  security.  When 
this  proposal  was  put  forward,  all  of  us  in  the 
Legislature  were  flooded  with  requests  from 
the  credit  unions  that  wage  assignments  be 
not  made  unenforceable  because  they  were 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  methods  by 
which  credit  unions,  in  loaning  funds,  took 
sticurity  for  the  loans  of  those  funds. 

When  the  bill  was  coming  through  the 
House,  and  specifically  recognizing  the  valid- 
ity of  the  position  of  the  credit  unions,  we 
moved  an  amendment  to  section  19  of  the 
bill  which  provided  that  if  in  an  executory 
contract,  that  is  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  was  concerned,  that  any  provision  in 
any  such  contract,  or  in  any  security  agree- 
ment incidental  to  that  purchase  there  was  a 
wage  assignment,  the  wage  assignment  would 
be  unenforceable. 

Just  to  recall  to  the  Minister  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  was  then  left,  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  at  that  time  recog- 
nized, as  I  think  many  people  then  did,  the 
merit  of  the  proposed  amendment  as  a  solu- 


tion to  the  particular  problem  of  wage  assign- 
ments and  he  said  that  he  was  not  tlien  in  a 
position  to  recommend  that  tlie  amendment 
be  adopted  because  of  certain  commitments 
that  he  had  made  that  this  matter  would  be 
given  further  study. 

He  indicated  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  that  amendment  that,  in  a  matter"  of 
a  very  few  months,  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
view this  whole  matter,  in  the  light  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  had  made  a  commitment 
to  hear  representations  and  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood, and  I  do  not  think  this  is  putting  it  too 
strongly,  in  all  likelihood,  he  would  be  able 
to  come  forward  at  this  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature with  an  amendment  which,  I  assume, 
would  be  substantially  the  one  which  we  pro- 
posed last  year. 

In  the  transition  from  the  one  department 
to  the  other,  this  matter  may  well  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  I  do  not  know  what  views  the 
Minister  has  about  wage  assignments,  but  I 
particularly  wish  that  the  Minister  would  com- 
ment now  about  the  position  on  wage  assign- 
ments. I  think  they  are  an  iniquitous  form  of 
security.  I  think  that  so  far  as  executory  con- 
tracts are  concerned  under  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  that  those  contracts  and  those 
wage  assignments  included  in  any  such  con- 
tracts, should  be  specifically  by  law  made 
unenforceable. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  woidd  like  a 
specific  statement  by  the  Minister  at  this  time, 
as  to  his  view  of  the  matter  and  to  where  it 
now  stands. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  Minister  answers, 
I  was  going  to  suggest  that  I  know  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  is  bringing  this  now  under 
the  credit  unions  because  it  affected  the 
credit  unions.  I  am  not  so  sure- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No  it  is  under  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  consumer  protection 
and  credit  unions  branch.  I  am  not  so  sure 
tliat  it  properly  comes  tmder  this  estimate.  I 
do  not  want  to  withhold  information  or  pre- 
vent the  Minister  answering,  but  I  would 
(luestion  the  relevancy  of  the  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  gkd  to  answer  what  I  know  about  the 
matter.  I  recall  that  situation  last  year,  in 
the  words  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
described  it.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  select  committee  on  conr 
sumer  credit  the  report  of  where  their 
recommendation  192  said; 
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The  committee  is  opposed  to  the  blanket 
or  automatic  type  of  wage  assignment  and 
recommends  that  legislation  be  enacted  in 
Ontario  prohibiting  any  assignment  or  order 
for  payment  of  any  salary,  wages,  commis- 
sion or  other  compensation  for  services  or 
any  part  thereof,  earned  or  to  be  earned. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  matter 
of  the  amendment  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

I  would  simply  say  this,  that  I  can  find  no 
fault  with  the  principle  that  is  contained  in 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
and  it  was  not  my  understanding  that  this 
particular  bill,  or  the  legislation  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  such  an  amendment,  would 
be  transferred  to  this  new  department. 

If  there  was  any  such  legislation,  I  just 
cannot  recall  it  ofiFhand.  I  am  unable  to  con- 
sult my  colleague,  the  Attorney  General,  but 
I  shall  undertake  to  do  so,  because  I  could 
well  see  that  that  type  of  subject  matter, 
wage  assignments,  might  conceivably  very 
well  be  a  proper  matter  for  this  new  depart- 
ment of  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  Renwick:  To  complete  the  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  not  referring  to  a  specific 
piece  of  legislation.  I  was  simply  referring 
to  an  amendment  which  we  posed  in  the 
House  on  July  7,  which  the  Minister  will  find 
in  Hansard  on  that  date  and  which,  I  think 
is  a  very  appropriate  amendment  to  cover  the 
point  which  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Minister  will  give 
it  his  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  704  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before 
the  estimates  conclude  I  want  to  make  one 
final  observation  to  the  Minister,  if  it  may  be 
permitted. 

I  would  hope  that  now  the  new  department 
is  launched,  that  each  year  from  now  on  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  receive  an  annual  re- 
port—an adequate  annual  report.  I  think  in  a 
new  department  it  is  very  convenient  and 
much  more  simple  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  an  annual  report  than  in  an  older  depart- 
ment, such  as  that  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General,  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
Minister  would  consider  that  for  subsequent 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  agree  with  the  pro- 
position and  it  is  our  intention  to  implement 
that  matter  and  next  year  you  will  receive, 
and  may  expect  to  receive,  a  report  of  the 
•department. 


Mr.  Singer:  And  just  to  put  a  postscript  to 
that,  in  advance  of  the  calling  of  the 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  agree  with  that 
principle  too. 

Vote  704  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  .  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  a  certain  resolution  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr,  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  a  certain  resolution 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  2nd  order;  con- 
sideration of  the  final  report  of  the  select 
committee  on   conservation   authorities. 


REPORT,  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONSERVATION  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  when 
I  tabled  tlie  report  on  March  20.  This  time  I 
just  want  to  read  some  letters  that  I  have 
received,  which,  I  tliink,  speak  for  the  way 
the  report  has  been  received  and  I  would 
like  to  put  them  on  record  at  this  time. 

I   have   a   letter   here   from   the   Otonabee 
region  conservation  authority.    It  says: 
Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

May  I  personally,  and  for  the  executive 
of  the  Otonabee  region  conservation 
authority  extend  to  you  and  to  the  members 
of  the  select  committee  on  conservation 
authorities,  our  sincere  thanks  and  our 
warmest  congratulations  on  the  masterful 
report  which  resulted  from  your  delibera- 
tions. We  have  spent  many  hours  studying 
it  page  by  page,  and  are  delighted  with 
the  general  tenor.  The  over-all  picture  is 
so  constructive  and  so  positive  that  it  has 
given  us  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  would 
seem  picayune  to  quibble  about  the  minor 
points  in  it  to  which  we  take  exception. 

Of  all  the  recommendations  embodied  in 
its  extensive  list,  the  one  which  we  here 
feel  is  the  most  vital  and,  indeed,  urgent 
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to  the  continuing,  let  alone  tlie  improving 
health  of  the  conservation  autliorities  in  On- 
tario, is  the  one  relating  to  the  strength  and 
vision  required  by  the  conservation  author- 
ities branch.  There  is  no  doubt  that  not  only 
new  authorities  but  even  long-established 
ones  must  be  given  encouragement  and  the 
best  advice  and  guidance  from  head  office. 
This  can  only  come  if  the  branch  is  ade- 
quately staffed  and  imaginatively  led.  It  is 
honest  contention  that  if  these  conditions 
prevail,  all  the  potential  dreamed  of  by 
your  conmmittee  can  be  achieved. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  meet  you,  and  we 
would  count  it  a  great  pleasure  to  have  any 
of  you  visit  us  here  again. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed) 

Mrs.  John  A.  Nornabell, 

Chairman  of  the  Otonabee  region 

conservation  authority. 

I   have  a  letter  here  from  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region  conservation  authority: 
Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

From  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  and  concerns  of  conservation 
authorities,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
tlie  select  committee's  report,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  careful  consideration  of  all  sub- 
missions to  the  committee,  and  a  real 
attempt  to  find  solutions  to  the  difficulties 
brought  before  it. 

In  this  respect  the  report  is  encouraging 
to  those  members  of  authorities  whose 
primary  interest  is  to  benefit  their  com- 
munities in  the  realm  of  conservation  of 
the  resources  under  their  jurisdiction. 

By  the  recommendations  to  enlarge  their 
jurisdiction,  it  is  acknowledged  that  con- 
servation authorities  as  constituted  have  a 
valid  and  desirable  role  in  the  structure  of 
government.  That  the  attitudes  and  per- 
formances of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
involved  in  this  endeavour  have  been  fairly 
evaluated  by  the  committee  is  cause  for 
appreciation  from  all  of  us.  Under  your 
alile  leadership,  a  perceptive  and  con- 
scientious review  has  been  conducted,  and 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  express  my 
thanks  to  all  members  on  the  happy  result. 

I  shall  make  every  possible  effort  to  urge 
the  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  report,  so  that  the  prodigious  work 
of  the  committee  may  be  turned  into  real 
accomplishment. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed) 
F.  Edna  Gabdner, 


Chairman,  brief  to  select  committee, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  region  conservation 
authority. 

I   have   a   letter   from   the   new   conservation 
authority.  Prince  Edward  region,  and  it  reads: 

Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

I  have  just  completed  a  study  of  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  conserva- 
tion authorities. 

That  a  select  committee  could  produce 
a  document  so  powerful,  comprehensive 
and  badly  needed  as  is  this  report  is 
astonishing  to  me.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  and 
it  is  certainly  my  pleasure,  to  congratulate 
you  as  chairman,  and  through  you,  all  the 
members  of  the  select  committee  for  the 
production  of  a  superb  report.  I  further 
strongly  suggest  that  every  recommenda- 
tion your  committee  has  made  is  vitally 
important  and  must  be  translated  into  action 
if  conservation  authorities  in  Ontario  are  to 
be  assisted  in  getting  out  of  the  fumbling 
stage  and  into  the  position  where  they  can 
meet  the  tremendous  demands  that  are  now 
rapidly  building  for  recreation  and  con- 
servation. 

I  feel  the  single  most  important  recom- 
mendation in  the  report  refers  to  the 
conservation  authorities  branch.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  the  catalyst  which  is  lack- 
ing and  it  must  be  very  greatly  strength- 
ened and  expanded  if  it  is  to  serve  its 
proper  function. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  significance  of 
the  very  considerable  response  of  authori- 
ties and  individuals  in  making  submissions 
to  your  committee  will  not  be  lost  upon  you. 
If  the  report  is  not  implemented  in  full 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  presently  avail- 
able may  soon  disappear. 

You  sir,  and  your  committee,  have  accom- 
plished a  public  service  of  the  very  highest 
order. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed) 

Wm.    C.   Tatham,   B.Eng.,   P.Eng., 
Chairman. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Ausable  River 
conservation  authority.  It  says: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  recognize  with  sincere  gratitude,  not 
only  the  opportunity  we  had  to  be  present 
when  this  report  was  tabled  in  the  Legis- 
lature on  Monday,  but  also  the  conscien- 
tious effort  and  monumental  research, 
deliberation  and  courage  it  took  to  develop 
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this  incisive  appraisal  of  the  state  of  the 
authorities. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
are  planning  our  spring,  1967,  members' 
information  meeting  around  a  discussion  of 
the  report,  particularly  those  recommenda- 
tions which  are  within  the  power  of  a 
single  authority  to  implement. 

This  is  signed  by  Mrs.  C.  Hume,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Ausable  River  conservation 
authority. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Grand  River 
conservation  authority,  from  Mr.  Bauer,  the 
chairman,  and  he  writes: 

May  I  offer  you  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions for  the  most  excellent  and  thorough 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  conserva- 
tion authorities.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
your  committee  fully  appreciates  the  tre- 
mendous and  far-reaching  importance  of 
conservation  work  in  the  province  of 
Ori^^-^rio  Many  of  tlie  recommendations 
which  the  committee  has  made,  if  imple- 
mented, will  be  most  helpful  to  those  of  us 
who  are  responsible  at  the  authority  level 
for  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  work. 
Again  my  sincerest  congratulations. 

And  finally,  from  the  committee  of  conserva- 
tion authority  chairmen,  by  Mr.  Goldring,  the 
secretary-treasurer.  He  writes  as  follows: 

I  was  directed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  committee  of  conservation 
authority  chairmen  at  its  meeting  held  on 
April  3,  1967,  to  write  to  you  on  behalf 
of  our  executive  and  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  you,  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee and  your  staflF  for  your  services  to 
the  cause  of  conservation  at  the  same  time 
that  you  were  discharging  your  duties  to 
the  legislative  assembly. 

The  resolution  adopted  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"Resolved,  that  this  committee  comniend 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  select 
committee  on  conservation  authorities,  and 
the  staff  thereof,  for  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  they  conducted  their  studies  and 

^the  able  way  in  which  their  report  has 
been  prepared;  and  further  that  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer be  authorized  to  communi- 
cate this  resolution  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee." 

This  is  the  last  opportunity  that  we  have 
of  addressing  all  of  you  on  this  subject. 
We  realize  that  we,  ourselves,  are  follow- 
ing an  interest  that  expresses  a  deep  per- 

'  sonal  conviction  and  we  are  heartened  in 


our  endeavours  by  the  knowledge  that  your 
committee  of  busy  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  have  put  so  much  worthwhile 
effort  into  their  studies  and  in  their 
recommendations.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  appear  before  you  and  to  meet  you 
personally. 

This  is  signed  by  the  secretary-treasurer,  G. 
F.  D.  Goldring. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  further  that  I 
would  recommend  to  the  government  that  it 
implement  our  recommendations  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  a  member  of  this 
select  committee  for  some  two  years  and 
participating  in  its  tours  of  investigation  and 
deliberations  of  all  types,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  some  comments  to  make  on 
the  final  report  that  is  before  the  House. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  general  interest  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned  that  there  is  not  a 
single  Cabinet  Minister  here  to  listen  to  these 
comments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  who  is  deeply  engrossed  in 
other  matters.  And  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  during  at  least  a  part  of  these 
discussions,  your  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
taken  by  the  government  Whip  himself,  so 
there  was  some  feeling  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  perhaps  they  were  not  expecting 
anything  of  great  moment.  I  hope  surely  that 
we  on  this  side  can  make  a  contribution  per- 
taining to  the  final  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  conservation  that  would  merit 
more  attention  than  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  give  it  at  this  time. 

We  know  the  committee  was  set  up  in  the 
first  instance  because  of  serious  misgivings 
that  the  people  of  this  province  had  that  The 
Expropriation  Procedures  Act  as  it  was 
applied  in  the  development  and  assembly  of 
land  for  the  building  of  the  Pittock  dam  in 
the  Upper  Thames  conservation  authority. 
These  misgivings  were  based  on  the  difficul- 
ties that  the  conservation  authority  and  the 
government  itself  faced  in  the  purchase  by 
means  of  expropriating  procedures  of  several 
parcels  of  the  land  needed. 

The  second  and  not  so  pressing  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  the  committee  was  the 
attitude  of  a  good  many  of  the  municipalities, 
which  of  course  participate  in  the  authority 
membership  itself  and  participate  very 
heavily  indeed  in  the  financing  of  the  proj- 
ects, or  schemes  as  they  are  presently  called. 
Th^  municipalities  have  felt  for  some  time 
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that  proper  notice  and  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  fact  that,  by  reason  of  their 
population  and  their  heavy  financial  require- 
ments, their  representation  was  not  as  exten- 
sive as  it  should  be. 

The  third  reason,  I  believe,  perhaps,  the 
reason  that  should  be  the  most  important  one 
for  the  establishment  of  the  committee,  is 
the  general  feeling  across  the  province, 
amounting  really  to  a  feeling  of  some  mis- 
giving, that  the  government  was  not  provid- 
ing sufficient  leadership  in  this  particularly 
important  matter  that  becomes  more  import- 
ant, year  by  year,  as  the  sources  of  pollution, 
both  water  and  air  and  land,  as  well,  have 
become  more  numerous  and  important. 

The  feeling,  also,  is  that  the  establishment 
of  conservation  areas  or  recreation  was  not 
provided  at  a  pace  that  was  going  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this  province. 
There  was  a  further  reason  that  the  govern- 
ment took  the  action  to  set  up  the  select 
committee  that  we  have  been  working  on  for 
some  many  months. 

I  would  say  that  among  the  recommenda- 
tions of  great  importance  and  on  which  I  feel 
the  government  should  act  very  readily,  and 
with  some  dispatch,  is  the  one  that  calls  for 
the  extension  of  conservation  areas  over  all 
the  areas  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince at  least.  We  know  from  our  studies,  as 
do  many  citizens  in  this  province,  that  a  good 
many  communities  and  some  of  them  fairly 
large— I  draw  to  your  attention  specific- 
ally the  city  of  Sarnia— do  not  have  an  orga- 
nization that  deals  with  conservation  under 
The  Conservation  Authorities  Act. 

In  this  particular  connection  they  miss  out 
on  an  estal)lishment  that  these  communities 
really  should  have  access  to.  There  is  an- 
other side  to  the  coin,  of  course,  because 
membership  in  an  authority  calls  upon  these 
municipalities  to  participate  in  the  expendi- 
tures that  are  approved.  In  my  view,  all  of 
the  territory  of  southern  Ontario,  and  all  of 
our  population,  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  very  important  work 
and  for  fairness  in  the  costs  that  are  asso- 
ciated, it  is  obvious,  I  believe,  that  all 
municipalities  should  be  taking  part. 

The  expenditures  associated  with  tlie  work 
of  conservation  have  gone  up  tremendously 
in  recent  years,  but,  perhaps,  not  as  fast  as 
they  should  have  and,  perhaps,  as  fast  as  they 
will  be  in  the  years  that  lie  immediately 
ahead.  The  pressures  of  population,  particu- 
larly people  living  in  restricted  areas,  our  big 
cities  and  metropolitan  centres,  are  going  to 
require   an   expansion   of  the   parks   facilities 


and  the  general  work  of  conservation  as  we 
see  it  expanding  in  the  province. 

The  costs  for  this  are  considerable  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  municipalities  still  must 
raise  a  heavy  share  of  these  costs.  Some 
areas  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  partici- 
pation in  the  federal  programme  known  as 
ARDA,  but  this  does  not  apply  in  general, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  the  province  that 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  relatively  more 
prosperous. 

Because  of  this,  the  municipalities  under 
the  present  legislation  and  regulations  are 
hard  put  to  find  the  funds  that  an  ambitious 
conservation  authority  would  like  to  spend  in 
meeting  the  requirements  as  they,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  municipalities,  see.  And  so 
there  is  a  conflict  arising  here  where  a  pro- 
gressive conservation  authority  has  been  held 
back  by  some  municipal  representative  who 
simply  cannot  go  back  to  his  council  with  the 
heavy  bills  and  financial  involvements  that  are 
required. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  committee  does 
recommend  to  the  government  a  complete 
reform  in  the  financing  procedures  that  will 
allow  the  work  of  conservation  to  go  on  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the  past.  It  will 
allow  the  conservation  authorities  in  areas 
that  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  municipalities 
with  large  assessments  to  carry  out  many  of 
the  programmes  that  are  presently  beyond 
them  financially. 

I  think  we  must  realize  that  these  pro- 
grammes, particularly  those  of  some  consid- 
erable scale,  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
the  citizens  of  Ontario  and  it  is  no  longer 
appropriate  or  reasonable  to  put  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  expenses  on  the  local  areas  that 
arc  adjacent  to  these  projects.  It  is  true  that 
the  citizens  living  nearby  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of,  perhaps,  having  the  recreation 
area  on  its  own  doorstep  and  some  residual 
advantage  of  having  tourists  and  people  from 
other  areas  coming  in  to  take  advantage  of 
the  conservation  developments— and  hopefully 
leaving  behind  some  funds  as  they  pay  their 
way  through  the  area. 

The  community  of  Ontario,  if  I  can  use 
that  phrase,  has  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  conservation  projects  that 
have  been  held  up  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  municipalities  to  carry  out  the  financing. 
It  is  necessary  then  that  this  be  distributed 
much  more  evenly  across  the  taxpayers  of  the 
whole  province. 

So  the  reform  of  the  grant  structure  is 
recommended    by    the    committee,    and    cer- 
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tainly  the  government  will  be  responding, 
hopefully  in  the  very  near  futvire,  so  that  in 
the  coming  construction  season,  some  changes 
can  be  made  and  approvals  can  be  granted 
that  otherwise  would  be  impossible.  The 
third  point  I  would  like  to  touch  on,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  our  conservation 
authorities,  when  they  are  established  to 
cover  the  land  mass  of  our  province,  at  least 
in  the  populated  areas,  would,  by  present  re- 
quirements, have  set  up  a  general  conserva- 
tion plan,  but  too  often  in  the  past,  these 
plans  have  been  established  with  the  new 
conservation  authorities  and  in  some  cases 
less  than  10  per  cent  over  a  period  of  10  to 
12  years— less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  plans 
originally  established— have  been  carried  out. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  government  of  On- 
tario must  keep  an  eye  on  these  plans  to  pro- 
vide the  assistance  to  the  authorities  so  that 
the  plans  can  be  kept  up  to  date  and  that 
they  will  be  far  more  than  just  a  shelf  of 
projects  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  executive 
of  the  various  conservation  authorities.  They 
must  surely  be  estabhshed  on  such  a  basis 
that  they  are  feasible,  that  funds  can  be  pro- 
vided over  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
whether  it  is  five  or  ten  years,  so  that  the  plan 
can  be  accomplished  within  the  period  of 
time  that  it  can  provide  the  advantages  for 
the  population  that  we  have  right  now. 

These  plans,  in  my  view,  must  emphasize 
more  and  more  the  recreational  aspects  of 
conservation.  In  our  tours  around  the  prov- 
ince and  in  other  jurisdictions,  it  was  obvious 
that  those  who  believe  in  the  retention  of 
only  the  purest  applications  of  conservation 
in  the  old  sense  were  losing  out  simply  be- 
cause the  people  themselves,  the  people  who 
pay  the  bills  for  these  conservation  projects, 
want  to  have  access  to  them  for  sport  and  for 
recreation  of  every  type. 

It  is  this  area  that  is  going  to  be  the 
mounting  responsibility  as  far  as  financing 
that  we  see  in  the  immediate  future.  One  of 
the  main  responsibilities  of  the  committee  was 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  government 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  expropriation  pro- 
cedures as  they  apply  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  or  conservation,  but  naturally  these  pro- 
cedures apply  to  many  other  arms  of  our  gov- 
ernment which  are  other  than  expropriating 
or  other  than  conservation  authorities.  Re- 
commendations are  specific  and  numerous.  I 
believe  all  of  them  are  of  great  value. 

We  have  made  recommendations  that  have 
beien  discussed  on  at  least  two  other  occasions 
in  this  chamber,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 


to  get  into  this  debate  again.  Obviously,  the 
people  of  Ontario  feel  that  their  likes  as  indi- 
viduals have  not  been  properly  safeguarded 
with  expropriating  authorities,  whether  they 
are  conservation  authorities  or  others,  who 
come  to  them  and  require  their  land. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  one  that  is 
accepted  by  all  thinking  citizens.  In  the  case 
of  my  own  farm  back  in  Brant  County,  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  100  years  plus  that  we  have 
been  dealing  with  expropriating  authorities  at 
the  government  level,  we  have  been  crossed 
in  our  own  farmland,  by  a  power  line,  an 
oil  pipeline  and  on  two  occasions  by  The  De- 
partment of  Highways.  Now  the  local  con- 
servation authority  is  looking  at  our  grid  plan. 

So  we  know  at  my  own  personal  level  what 
it  is  like  to  deal  with  the  expropriating  arms 
of  government.  But  surely  we  cannot  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress;  we  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  individuals' 
rights  are  safeguarded  and  the  recommenda- 
tions in  this  report  provide  a  plan,  although 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  complete  as  it  might 
be,  that  would  be  something  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  follow  in  providing  amend- 
ments to  the  expropriation  procedures  Acts 
that  govern  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  principle  must  be 
accepted  by  the  government  that  it  is  not 
their  responsibility  to  get  this  land  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  This  has  been  the 
principle  that  has  governed  those  procedures 
in  the  past.  Appraisals  of  the  value  of  land 
that  have  been  arrived  at  with  the  use  of 
taxpayers'  money  have  been  held  secret,  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  expropriating  authority 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
land  at  a  price  even  less  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  government  appraisers  them- 
selves. 

We  recommend  in  the  report  that  this 
attitude  be  done  away  with  and  that  public 
appraisal,  as  least  appraisals  entered  into  with 
public  funds,  be  publicly  known  and  used  for 
the  fair  dealing  with  those  people  who  have 
land  that  must  be  acquired  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  basic  principle,  then,  must  be 
to  pay  a  fair  price,  not  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

In  our  deliberations  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  one  conservatiori  authority 
very  close  to  Ontario  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
It  is  known  as  the  Moskinnon  conservatory 
and  a  great  lesson  that  it  has  for  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  that  in  that  particular  area  they 
had  financing  made  available  in  the  1930's 
that  enabled  them  to  proceed  with  all  of  the 
conservation  projects  in  a  very  large  area 
that  were  suitable  and  feasible  at  that  time. 
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These  many  years  later,  it  is  possible  for 
those  of  us  interested  in  conservation,  to  see 
the  result  and  it  is  almost  like  a  miracle  to 
see  what  has  been  achieved.  The  complete 
control  of  floods,  the  retention  of  spring  run- 
off for  the  utilization  for  the  municipalities- 
cities  and  municipalities  much  smaller  than 
that— during  the  dry  season,  the  establishment 
of  tourist  areas  that  have  attracted  many 
dollars,  besides  excellent  recreation.  This 
is  an  area  that  oflFers  many  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  any  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
conservation  and  I  recommend  the  recom- 
mendations from  this  report  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  government. 

In  many  ways,  the  furore  associated  with 
the  acquistion  of  land  by  the  Upper  Thames 
valley  authorities  many  months  ago  has  died 
down.  We  have  said  it  oftentimes  that  it  will 
take  a  political  decision  in  that  area  to  decide 
whether  the  government  has  in  fact  and  in 
the  long  run  acted  fairly.  The  dam  is  built, 
the  water  is  held  back  and  the  land  has  been 
acquired.  There  are  still  some  remaining 
cases  that  have  not  been  completed  or  dealt 
with  by  the  government  or  the  local  conserva- 
tion authorities.  There  will  be  further  amend- 
ments to  The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act 
that  are  needed  now,  and  we  would  look 
forward  to  them  being  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  when  the 
chances  are  that  we  as  Liberals  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  this  part  of  the  affairs  of 
our  province.  Expropriation  procedures  are 
of  prime  importance.  The  government  has 
not  taken  the  steps  necessary  to  return  con- 
fidence to  the  public  in  dealing  with  the 
many  arms  of  government  that  have  this 
power. 

But  in  general  terms,  the  report  has  recom- 
mendations that  will  permit  the  work  of  con- 
servation in  general  to  go  ahead  more  rapidly 
in  this  province.  We,  as  the  three  members 
of  our  party  who  took  part  in  these  delibera- 
tions, have  felt  that  our  own  knowledge  of 
conservation  has  been  expanded;  we  have 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
matters  in  a  reasonable  way  with  our  col- 
leagues in  other  parties  in  this  House.  We 
feel  that  the  report  is  a  good  one  and  that 
the  action  required  by  the  government  is 
immediate. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
comments  on  this  report  will  be  brief  because 
frankly  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  talk  about.  The  report  could  be  described 
as  a  useful  report.  It  contains  a  great  many 
disparate  recommendations.  Some  of  them 
are    purely    trivial,    as    for    example  .  recom- 


mendation 3  that  the  word  "project"  be 
substituted  for  the  word  "scheme"  in  The 
Conservation  Authorities  Act  so  that  con- 
servation authorities'  activities  will  be  known 
as  projects. 

There  are  other  recommendations  which 
are  more  substantial  than  that.  Some  of  them 
are  useful;  they  should  be  acted  upon  by 
the  government.  I  have  considerable  doubts 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  acted  upon, 
but  let  us  face  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  report  still  only  deals  essentially  with  the 
fringes  of  the  extremely  serious  problem  of 
conservation  of  resources  which  we  face 
in  this  province.  Now  that  is  not  a  criticism 
of  the  committee.  The  committee  was  limited 
by  its  terms  of  reference  to  the  type  of  re- 
port that  it  made.  The  terms  of  reference, 
however,  are  indicative  in  my  opinion  of  the 
lack  of  seriousness  and  lack  of  a  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  this  essential  problem  of  conserva- 
tion. 

The  same  sort  of  attitude  was  very  clearly 
manifested  in  the  comment  that  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett)  made  last  year  when  he  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  would  be  hcked  by  1970.  I  realize 
that  he  subsequently  attempted  to  back  away 
from  those  words,  but  tliose  words  were 
clearly  stated  by  him  and  I  think  they  are 
indicative  of  an  attitude  of  the  government. 
We  have  a  desperate  problem  and  the  gov- 
ernment only  deals  with  it  in  a  leisurely,  apd 
a  limited  and  inadequate  manner.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  conservation  authorities— even  if 
implemented  in  whole,  which  is  certainly  open 
to  some  doubt— will  do  anything  more  but 
make  a  modest  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  our  conservation  problems,  is  simply  fool- 
ing himself,  in  my  opinion. 

I  did,  however,  see— and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  it— many  useful,  if  modest  recom- 
mendations in  the  report. 

Several  of  these  relate  to  the  problem  of 
land  acquisition,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  just  said.  I  am  not  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  12  or  13  recommendations 
on  that  subject,  even  if  fully  implemented, 
will  solve  all  the  problems.  I  will  concede, 
however,  that  if  implemented,  they  willci^- 
tainly  change  the  picture  as  far  as  expropria- 
tion powers  are  concerned,  not  only  with 
regard  to  conservation  authorities  but  with 
regard  to  all  authorities  with  expropriating 
pow^r. 
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Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  be- 
come excited  by  the  fact  that  a  committee 
has  made  useful  recommendations  on  this 
subject,  and  why  do  I  fail  to  become  excited 
by  it?  Because  we  have  had  many  committees 
making  useful  recommendations  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  had  many  recommendations 
in  the  past.  Nothing  is  ever  done.  The  gov- 
ernment always  says  it  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing and  never  does  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  far  as  The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act 
is  concerned,  when  that  legislation  was  first 
introduced  in  this  House,  I  took  up  at  the 
committee  stage  with  the  Minister  then  in 
charge,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  day,  a 
number  of  problems  that  arose  out  of  the 
bill  as  it  then  stood.  This  was  quite  a  long 
time  ago,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  how  long 
ago  it  was,  the  Attorney  General  who  piloted 
the  bill  through  the  House  was  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grenville-Dundas  (Mr.  Cass),  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  administration,  but  still  a 
member  of  this  House. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  at  that 
time  the  Attorney  General,  the  responsible 
Minister  of  the  time,  said  that  the  points  I 
was  raising  were  perfectly  valid,  but  that  they 
required  further  consideration;  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  proceeding  with  what  it  frankly 
recognized  was  an  interim  measure,  and  it 
would  be  coming  forward  subsequently  with 
improvements  in  that  measure.  Any  improve- 
ments it  has  come  forward  with  since  have 
not  amounted  to  anything.  The  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  has  pursued  the 
same  matter  on  a  number  of  occasions  with 
the  government,  quite  vigorously  as  we  know. 
He  has  a  vigorous  manner  of  pursuing  the 
government  and  he  was  in  full  vigour  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  I  can  remember 
when  he  pursued  the  government  on  this 
matter.  Still  we  got  no  action. 

Then  there  was  a  real  blow-up  in  relation 
to  the  Pittock  dam  in  Oxford  county  last 
year,  and  what  did  the  government  do?  It 
set  up  a  committee  to  consider  a  matter  which 
had  already  been  considered  quite  fully, 
which  had  been  discussed  thoroughly  in  this 
House,  not  once,  but  on  many  occasions  over 
the  years.  Now  we  have  the  committee's 
report  that  recommends  to  the  government 
that  it  should  do  certain  things  that  have 
been  obvious  to  the  government  all  along.  In 
fact,  as  I  tried  to  say  a  few  minutes  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  day, 
when  The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act  was 
first  introduced  into  this  Legislature,  recog- 
nized that  all  or  most  of  these  things  were 


needed— provisions    similar    to    those    recom- 
mended here. 

When  do  we  get  action?  It  would  seem 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  for  the  responsible  Minister 
of  the  Crown  to  stand  up  and  say,  either 
(a)  that  the  government  is  going  to  act  on 
these  matters,  or  (b)  that  it  is  not  going  to 
act.  But  he  is  not  even  here  to  Hsten  to  the 
discussion,  nor  are  a  number  of  other  Min- 
isters affected  by  this  report.  Up  until  this 
moment  none  of  them  has  been  here.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs 
(Mr.  Spooner)  has  appeared  on  the  scene.  I 
will  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  pretty  faithful 
attender  in  this  House,  so  I  do  not  want  to 
be  too  critical  of  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Your  leader  is  not  here 
either. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
it  is  time  we  got  statements  of  policy  from  the 
government,  and  as  of  this  moment  my  leader 
is  not  in  a  position  to  make  policy  statements 
for  the  government,  although  I  am  sure  that 
situation  will  be  rectified  very  soon.  However, 
in  the  meantime,  we  should  know  where  the 
government  stands.  In  particular,  I  have 
been  talking  specifically  of  the  question  of 
land  acquisition. 

Surely  the  time  has  long  passed  when  the 
government  should  act  on  this,  but  this 
report,  you  see,  will  carry  them  over  another 
election  or  so  they  hope.  The  current  session 
of  the  Legislature  is  certainly  moving  into 
the  home  stretch.  The  recommendations  of 
this  committee  have  been  before  the  House 
for  some  time.  I  do  not  remember  the  specific 
date  when  the  report  was  tabled;  March  20, 
so  that  is  more  than  two  months  ago. 

Where  is  the  legislation  on  the  order  paper 
to  implement  these  recommendations?  If  it 
is  there,  I  think  it  must  be  in  invisible  ink, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  it  should  be  brought 
out  into  visible  ink.  It  is  quite  obvious  the 
government  has  no  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing about  this  at  all.  It  is  pulling  the  old 
dodge  of  getting  a  committee  report  that 
says  quite  a  few  good  things. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  I  do  not  think 
it  really  hits  the  core  of  the  problem  at  all, 
but  it  says  a  few  good  things.  The  comments 
of  the  committee  can  be  peddled  around  the 
country  on  behalf  of  the  government.  People 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  ways  in  which 
legislative  processes  operate  may  very  well  be 
induced  to  believe  that  what  is  in  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  actually  represent 
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government  policy.  They  indicate  something 
the  government  is  going  to  do.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  think  it  is  high  time  that  people 
were  disabused  of  that  notion. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  reception 
that  the  government  has  given  to  the  report, 
both  in  terms  of  legislation  which  it  has  put 
before  the  House— which  is  zero— and  in 
terms  of  the  response  of  the  Cabinet  to  the 
submission  made  today  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  the  government  intends 
to  do  absolutely  nothing  about  the  report.  I 
think  that  fact  should  be  made  known  to  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  discussing  the  report  of  the  conservation 
committee,  I  think  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  difficulties  that  were  experi- 
enced were  partly  the  motivation  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  this  committee.  Now  I  am  glad  that 
something  motivated  the  government  to  set 
up  a  committee  on  conservation,  because  the 
time  is  right  for  the  people  of  Ontario  to  have 
a  look  at  the  whole  matter  of  conservation, 
not  only  that  particular  area  tliat  deals  with 
expropriation,  but  to  have  a  look  at  the 
principles,  the  guide  lines  and  the  attitudes 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  tlie  government  toward 
conservation.  It  is  to  that  broad  principle  that 
I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  for  moment  or  so. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  is  a  rela- 
tively new  branch  of  government  in  the 
aflFairs  of  this  province.  It  has  been  passed 
from  Minister  to  Minister,  like  the  unwanted 
child,  and  you  scarcely  knew  from  year  to 
year  which  Minister  had  responsibility  for 
conservation.  It  has  always  been  a  junior 
area  of  responsibility  in  government.  It 
never  has  assumed  the  importance  of  having 
a  Minister  attached  particularly  to  that  area 
and  to  the  needs  of  conservation. 

So  it  has  grown  up  through  the  years,  and 
the  government  at  the  present  time  gives  you 
the  impression  that  they  hardly  know  what  to 
do  with  this  child.  They  hardly  know  just 
what  is  in  their  minds  as  to  its  development, 
as  to  what  are  its  possibilities  of  expansion, 
as  to  what  it  can  encompass,  and— if  it  is 
allowed  to  have  full  play— of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  involved. 

I  think  the  worthvvhileness  of  this  com- 
mittee has  been  an  opportunity  to  focus 
attention,  not  on  any  one  particular  aspect 
of  conservation,  but  upon  the  broad  concept, 
and  to  determine  if  we  can,  just  where  con- 
servation is  going  in  this  province  and  just 
what  are  the  sinews  of  war  needed  in  order 
to  make  that  department   something  worth- 


while in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  province. 

Back  in  the  early  days,  conservation  was 
pretty  well  concerned  with  the  planting  of 
trees.  Great  areas  in  this  province  were 
planted.  In  Simcoe  county  and  in  every 
county  in  the  province,  we  have  our  county 
forests;  that  was  a  good  venture  on  the  part 
of  conservation,  but  it  was  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  possibilities  of  conservation.  It 
was  a  miniature  thing  compared  with  the 
great  need  that  existed  for  conservation 
measures. 

When  hurricane  Hazel  came  along,  we 
decided  that  dams  had  to  be  built  and  so  we 
built  these  big  dams  around  Toronto  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  from  the  havoc  of  another 
hurricane.  We  built  other,  smaller  dams 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  province  in  order 
to  hold  back  the  water  until  the  proper  time 
to  release  it.  In  that  venture,  we  have  marked 
another  milestone  in  what  conservation  should 
and  could  do  in  this  province. 

At  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
say  this,  conservation,  in  my  judgment,  stands 
at  the  crossroads.  It  is  marking  time  surely. 
It  is  not  going  ahead.  It  is  standing  still; 
perhaps  it  is  not  going  back,  but  it  is  not 
making  the  advances  that  are  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  realize  the  full  content  of 
what  is  possible  from  conservation. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  government,  I 
should  say  at  this  time,  to  give  to  the  con- 
servation authorities  branch  that  power  and 
to  aim  for  the  respect  that  is  necessary  if  it 
is  going  to  realize  its  great  potential  in  this 
province. 

I  want  to  deal  with  one  or  two  smaller 
items  in  the  report,  one  having  to  do  with 
forests.  I  spoke  about  the  original  forestation, 
of  conservation  planting  of  trees.  Now  when 
the  trees  were  planted,  the  local  authorities 
made  agreements  with  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  and  they  were  to  take 
care  of  these  forests  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  50  and  up  to,  in  some  case,  70  years, 
A.t  the  end  of  that  time,  there  were  certain 
options  available  to  the  conservation  authori- 
ties. They  could  buy  back  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  and  own  the 
property.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that 
the  amount  of  money  involved  at  the  termi- 
nation of  these  agreements  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  were  of  such 
stature  that  the  local  conservation  authorities 
could  not  conceivably  buy  them  back. 

In  this  report,  we  have  provided  another 
option  which  simply  says  that  at  the  end  of 
five    years,    if    the    conservation    authority 
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desires  it,  they  shall  sell  to  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  for  a  given  amount, 
they  will  recover  all  their  operational  expenses 
up  until  that  time  and  then  they,  the  con- 
servation authority,  can  move  forward  into 
another  aspect  of  conservation,  with  the 
money  that  they  have  received  for  what  they 
have  done  in  respect  to  forestry  up  to  that 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  this  be  done,  because  unquestion- 
ably the  conservation  authorities  throughout 
the  province  are  at  the  place  now  where  they 
are  bogged  down  with  forests.  Much  of  their 
revenue  is  spent  in  the  upkeep  of  forests,  and 
as  they  look  ahead  they  cannot  see  anything 
else  but  expense.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  made  a  very  good  recommendation  that 
they  be  allowed  to  get  their  costs  out  at  the 
end  of  five  years  and  then  to  proceed  on 
other  avenues  of  conservation  that  might 
serve  their  purpose. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  on  two  or 
three  other  items,  and  one  is  this.  I  believe 
that  the  government  by  governmental  action 
have  eroded  the  respect  or  the  prestige  of 
conservation  authorities  over  this  last  num- 
ber of  years,  and  two  items  stick  out  in  my 
mirid  as  I  make  that  statement. 
,  One  has  to  do  with  farm  ponds.  Farm 
ppnds  always  used  to  be  under  the  conserva- 
tion branch  of  the  department.  They  were, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  conservation 
measure  in  that  they  conserved  water,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  and  I  think  perhaps  more 
important,  they  were  an  opportunity  for  the 
conservation  authorities  to  sell  themselves  to 
the  people  in  the  local  area. 

.,  They  were  in  contact  with  the  local  people, 
because  in  that  local  area  they  had  built  a 
farm  pond  or  a  number  of  farm  ponds.  And 
fjrom  a  public  relations  point  of  view,  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  could  be  more  impor- 
tant to  the  conservation  authorities  than  the 
responsibility   for   looking   after   farm   ponds. 

Now  that,  of  course,  has  been  taken  away. 
I  b.elieve  it  should  be  returned  to  the  depart- 
ment of  conservation,  or  the  branch  of  con- 
servation. 

In  1966,  we  passed  what  is  known  as  The 
Woodlands  Improvement  Act.  This  takes 
iiway  again  what  used  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  conservation  areas  and  gives  it  to  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  If  con- 
servation is  going  to  be  looked  at  in  its  full 
scope,  in  this  province,  the  responsibility  to 
loOk  after  these  small  forest  areas  must  be 
retulrned.  Surely  this  is  another  instance 
where  the  small  woodlot  on  the  fami.  was  an 


opportunity  for  the  people  who  love  con- 
servation to  sell  that  principle  to  the  people 
in  the  municipality. 

Now  that  has  been  wrested  away  from 
them.  ARDA  is  another  instance.  Many  of 
the  things  that  conservation  did  in  previous 
years  is  now  being  undertaken  by  ARDA, 
which  is  a  federal-provincial  undertaking.  I 
am  not  saying  anything  against  ARDA,  but 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  rather  than 
strengthening  conservation  in  this  province 
and  its  opportunity  to  expand,  we  are  eroding 
what  responsibility  it  used  to  have;  cutting 
away  from  it,  giving  it  less  opportunity  to 
make  its  mark  known  and  its  influence  felt 
and  I  think  the  government  should  take  a 
real  look  at  that. 

The  other  point  that  I  want  to  make  has  to 
do  with  the  multiplicity  of  departments  of 
government  you  have  to  go  through  before 
you  can  get  anything  of  a  concrete  nature 
really  established  in  respect  to  conservation. 
It  has  to  do  with  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  Lands  and  Forests,  Agriculture, 
and  all  down  the  line. 

What  we  have  got  to  do  in  this  province 
is  summed  up  in  the  last  paragraph  in  this 
report,  and  that  is  we  have  got  to  get  back 
into  the  department,  which  at  the  moment  is 
responsible  for  conservation  and  if  we  really 
believe  in  conservation  and  want  to  see  it 
expand  those  measures,  those  administrative 
Acts  that  have  to  do  particularly  with  con- 
servation, they  should  be  all  grouped  under 
one  department.  Then  and  only  then  can 
you  make  a  direct  and  effective  attack  on 
the  problems  that  confront  this  province  in 
respect  to  conservation,  or  the  lack  of  it 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  province. 

I  think  the  report  has  been  a  good  one 
and  like  my  friend  who  has  just  spoken 
here,  I  believe  the  difficulty  is— and  I  said 
this  previously  in  the  House  this  year— that 
the  government  gets  these  reports  and  they 
do  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Two  months 
already,  two  months  and  a  half  have  passed 
shice  this  report  was  made  public.  There  is 
no  indication  on  the  part  of  government 
that  anything  of  a  substantial  nature  is  to  be 
forthcoming  to  remedy  the  situation  or  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who  work  for 
conservation    in    this   province. 

And  today,  when  the  matter  is  being 
debated,  we  have  not  even  the  courtesy  of 
the  Minister's  attention  or  his  presence  in 
this  House.  I  think  it  is  valuable  that  a 
Minister  should  be  here  when  a  debate  of 
this  character  is  in  progress,  because  the 
Minister,    if   he    is    receptive    at   all    to    new 
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ideas,  can  certainly  read  the  report  and,  I 
think,  benefit  from  a  discussion  on  the  part 
of  members  who  framed  that  report  of  the 
various  aspects  that  go  into  the  making  up 
of  the  recommendations  themselves. 

So  now  the  ball  belongs  to  the  government. 
To  them  we  say  this  afternoon,  because  we 
can  only  plead  with  them,  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  conservation  and  what  conservation 
should  really  mean  in  this  province,  let  them 
act  and  not  just  say  that  they  are  in  favour 
of  these  things. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  this 
debate.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
this  committee  and  of  travelling  all  around 
the  province,  visiting  the  various  authorities, 
talking  with  conservationists,  foresters  and 
those  involved  in  this  field.  Also  there  was 
our  trip  to  Tennessee  where  we  saw  first 
hand  that  great  project  of  the  thirties,  the 
Tennessee  valley  authority,  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  and  which  dealt  with, 
as  the  members  know,  reclamation,  water 
storage,  conservation,  agricultural  develop- 
ment. I  think  that  our  deliberations  have 
produced  a  first  class  report  and  I  hope  all 
the  recommendations,  or  at  least  most  of 
them,  will  be  adopted  by  this   government. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  copies 
of  letters  that  have  been  written  to  our 
chairman,  the  member  for  Simcoe  Centre, 
which  were  sent  after  this  report  was  issued 
and  made  public  and  they  all  congratulate 
our  committee  on  what  they  have  done,  I 
would  like  to  read  just  one  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  He  read 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  Kerr:  These  have  been  read,  have 
they?  He  read  them  all?  Well,  I  think  they 
speak  for  themselves.  These  are  from  people 
who  are  on  authorities.  There  is  no  political 
connotation,  I  would  think,  attached  to  any 
of  these  letters.  They  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  conservation  in  this  province,  and 
those  are  the  people  we  had  to  please  and 
satisfy  as  well  as  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature. 

The  report,  as  the  hon,  members  know, 
contains  a  list  of  about  127  recommendations. 
They  are  all  important.  There  are  two  chap- 
ters that  interest  me  particularly,  chapters 
three  and  four,  dealing  with  land  acquisition 
and  administrative  practices.  Other  speakers, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  mentioned  expropriation 
and  you  will  note  that  the  select  committee  did 
not  go  along  with  the  recent  amendment  to 
The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act, 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  recommend  that 
the  section  be  repealed,  whereby  it  was 
provided  that  authorities  should  apply  to 
the  court  to  establish  the  need  to  acquire 
land.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  the  reason  we  made  that  re- 
commendation is  that  almost  all  of  those 
people  we  met,  conservationists  and  mem- 
bers of  authorities,  pointed  out  the  diflBculties 
that  this  amendment  to  the  Act  would  cause. 
And  we  feel  that  by  recommending  what  we 
did  under  this  chapter,  recommendations  75 
to  87,  we  will  avoid  all  the  pitfalls  that  were 
prevalent,  say,  in  dealing  with  the  Upper 
Thames  authority  and  dealing  with  expro- 
priation procedures   generally. 

In  other  words,  those  things  that  people 
most  object  to  when  expropriation  takes  place. 
In  other  words,  we  have  solved,  we  hope, 
what  will  be  a  very  unhappy  and  thorny 
problem  without  amending  the  Act  as  has 
been  done  by  this  Legislature. 

For  example,  the  members  know  we  are 
recommending  that  valuators  be  licensed, 
that  there  be  at  least  two.  All  these  recom- 
mendations provide  that  there  be  cooperation 
and  thorough  negotiation  between  the  author- 
ity and  the  landowner.  And  I  feel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  these  recommendations  are 
adopted  by  the  government  it  will  eliminate 
much  of  the  suspicion  and  misunderstanding, 
that  results  when  there  is  expropriation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  legislate 
attitudes.  We  cannot  legislate,  shall  we  say, 
certain  authority  procedures  that  are  car- 
ried out.  For  example,  people  whose  jobs 
it  is  to  negotiate  with  landowners  must  do 
so  with  the  understanding  and  knowledge 
that  most  people  do  not  want  to  sell  their 
land,  part  of  it  or  all  of  it.  Therefore,  when 
they  look  out  their  kitchen  window  and  see 
their  land  being  surveyed  by  ostensibly  two 
or  three  strangers,  people  driving  stakes  into 
their  property,  they  become,  to  say  the 
least,  apprehensive  and  right  away  we  are 
starting  ofi^  on  the  wrong  foot. 

It  makes  it  difficult  then  to  sit  around  a 
kitchen  table  or  negotiate  in  a  kitchen  as 
has  been  said,  when  people  from  the  start 
are  suspicious  and  annoyed  that  these  people 
have  trespassed  and  have  not  even  had  the 
courtesy  to  give  notice,  or  to  say  why  they 
are   there. 

I  think  the  authorities  must  deal  with  land- 
owners as  equals  and  must  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  goodwill  and  good  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  who  are  involved 
in  land  acquisition. 
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I  hope  the  recommendations  under  this 
chapter,  if  they  are  adopted,  will  cure  many 
of  the  bad  feelings  and  the  suspicions  that 
have  resulted  in  the  past  by  certain  exprop- 
riation procedures. 

^'Another  chapter,  sir— the  chapter  under 
adhiinistrative  practices— I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  all  authorities  carry  out  their  ad- 
ministrative practices  in  the  same  way.  That 
they  are  as  uniform  as  possible,  so  that  the 
activities  are  the  same  all  through  the  prov- 
ince and  that  people  know,  when  they  are 
dealing  with  one  or  two  authorities,  that  the 
results  will  be  the  same. 

For  example,  in  my  bailiwick  there  are  three 
authorities  in  the  county  of  Halton.  In  many 
cases,  landowners  are  dealing  with  more  than 
one  authority,  so  that  when  it  comes  to  land 
values,  expropriation  procedures  or  general 
adniinistrative  practices,  the  landowner  should 
know  what  to  expect.  I  think  another  point 
under  this  particular  chapter  that  is  very 
important  is  in  Nos.  91  and  92:  "Conservation 
authoTity  members  be  required  to  report  regu- 
larly to  their  municipal  councils."  92:  "That 
the  minutes  of  all  authority  executive  commit- 
tee advisory  board  and  special  committee 
meetings  be  distributed  promptly  to  all 
authority  members." 

At  the  committee  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
r  believe  I  was  pretty  well  alone  in  the  opin- 
ion that  all  members  of  authorities  should  be 
isfected  members.  In  other  words,  they  should 
be  elected  officials;  that  is,  either  members 
of  councils  or  elected  directly  to  an  authority. 
The  committee  did  not  deal  with  this.  I 
realize  that  this  is  not  possible  in  a  very  short 
time,  or  even  at  this  time.  I  also  realize  that 
many  who  serve  on  authorities  are  very  dedi- 
fcated  conservationists  and  do  not  wish  to  run 
for  public  oflBce,  but  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  cbnservation  and  to  authorities. 

„However,  in  many  areas  of  the  province— 
^nd  I  think  that  includes  my  area— the  budgets 
of  these  authorities  are  becoming  greater  and 
greater  each  year.  They  are  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money  and,  I  think,  for  the  most  part 
very  wisely.  However,  when  we  have  citizen 
members— who  are  really  responsible  to  no 
one— voting  on  these  matters,  it  may  be  better 
if  they  were  elected  officials,  rather  than  just 
appointed  oflBcials. 

I  think  that  government  appointees  should 
be  for  a  stated  period  of  time— I  would  think 
three  years  may  be  a  little  too  long,  two  years 
may  be  more  reasonable— and  that  we  make 
sure  that  such  appointees  are  very  dedicated 
men  and  are  knowledgeable  men  in  the  field 


of  conservation.  In  other  words,  that  they 
will  attend  meetings  regularly  and  make  a 
good  contribution  to  the  authority. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  recommended  by 
this  report,  recommendation  125,  deals  with 
the  Niagara  escarpment.  We  did  have  a  num- 
ber of  submissions  made  to  our  committee  on 
the  escarpment.  Various  quarry  operations 
seem  to  be  a  worry  and  a  problem  to  many 
conservationists  and  to  many  people  who  sit 
on  authoritities  in  the  Niagara  area,  right 
from  the  tip  of  Niagara  to  Tobermory.  I 
think  the  recommendation  is  excellent  and  I 
hope,  sincerely,  that  the  government  will  act 
on  it. 

As  an  indication,  however,  of  how  some  of 
the  quarry  operators  are  attempting  to  co- 
operate with  the  authorities  and  with  the 
government,  I  received  in  the  mail,  today,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Halton  region  conservation  authority. 
In  it  he  has  agreed  to  attend,  as  guest  speaker, 
a  ceremony  to  mark  the  donation  of  escarp- 
ment lands  to  the  authority  by  the  DuflFerin 
Construction  Company. 

I  think  this  is  very  indicative  of  the  way 
some  of  these  quarry  operators— these  people 
who  are  extracting  rock  and  stone  from  the 
escarpment  area— are  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  authorities  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment. I  think  that,  by  the  implementation 
of  recommendation  125,  we  will  go  a  long 
way  in  preserving  the  escarpment  and  avoid- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  ugliness  that  will 
definitely  result,  unless  definite  policy  and 
plan  is  implemented  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate our  chairman.  He  was  an  excellent 
chairman— he  was  a  hard  worker.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  called  too  many  meetings  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  when  we  should  have 
been  out  fishing,  or  something.  But  he  was 
an  excellent  chairman. 

The  programme  that  was  laid  out  for  us, 
as  committee  members,  to  the  various  authori- 
ties, in  various  parts  of  the  province,  were 
excellent.  There  was  something  difiFerent  in 
each  trip— there  was  something  new  to  learn, 
and  I  think  we  learned  a  great  deal  from 
these  travels. 

I  would  like  to  also  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  his  secretary,  your  legal 
advisor,  your  technical  advisor— all  who  con- 
tributed in  making  this,  in  my  opinion,  an 
excellent  report.  I  hope  now  that  it  will  be 
implemented  and  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  it  is. 
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Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  this  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  on  conservation 
authorities,  and  make  reference  to  one  of  the 
recommendations  on  page  91  of  that  report. 
And  I  quote  from  the  report:  "That  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment be  renamed  'Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Energy'  and  be  responsible  in  the 
field  of  conservation  for  administering  the 
following:" 

It  goes  on  to  tell  you  of  all  of  the  con- 
servation authorities,  also  The  Niagara  Parks 
Act.  They  would  like,  by  their  recommenda- 
tion, to  administer  The  Niagara  Parks  Act. 
I  do  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

We  were  dealing  with  a  bill,  if  you  recall, 
(juite  some  time  ago,  where  the  parks  com- 
mission would  report,  to  not  the  Cabinet  or 
the  Legislature,  but  to  the  Minister  and  he 
did  not  have  to  come  before  us  with  that 
particular  report  that  we  ought  to  have 
in  this  House.  So  with  that  recommendation, 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  these  men  in 
this  particular  report  had  seen  fit  to  bring 
that  before  the  legislators  so  we  can  discuss 
this  particular  item,  this  particular  com- 
mission, intelligently  before  the  House.  I 
think  this  is  information  that  we  are  entitled 
to  in  the  Legislature.  I  think  this  is  informa- 
tion that  we  are  entitled  to  have  to  take  back 
to  our  constituencies  to  let  them  know  how 
the  administration  of  that  particular  body  is 
handled.  We  have  never  had  that  opportunity 
before. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  resolution 
that  I  received  from  the  county  of  Wclland, 
to  show  you  that  they  too  have  not  been 
sleeping  on  the  job  and  that  they  have  cer- 
tain recommendations  to  make.  They  took  it 
upon  themselves  at  that  time  and  I  think  that 
it  fits  into  this  report  and  the  comments 
that   I   have  heard   before. 

'I'he    Hoiiouralile    Rene    Brunelle, 
Minister  of   Lands   and   Forests, 
Parliament    Buildings,    Toronto,    Ontario. 

This  was  just  as  of  yesterday,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  this  resolution  to  you,  I  tliink  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  on  the  record: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Wclland  county  coun- 
cil at  the  May   session: 

Moved  by  Deputy  Reeve  G.  J.  Taylor, 
seconded  by  Deputy  Reeve  R.  Haggerty— 

I  read  the  names  off  and  gave  you  their 
initials    because    it    would    appear    that    the 


county  of  Welland  has  decided  to  unite  its 
forces,  to  come  before  the  government  with 
the  request  to  bring  about  what  the  report 
is  recommending.  Mr.  Taylor  happens  to  be 
a  past  warden  of  the  county  and  now  nomi- 
nated as  the  Conservative  standard  bearer  for 
the  Welland  South  riding.  Mr.  Haggerty,  the 
seconder  of  this  resolution,  is  a  deputy  reeve 
of  Bertie  township  who  has  the  nomination  on 
the  Liberal  ticket.  Here  are  two  men  uniting 
their  forces  to  bring  about  something  which 
should  have  been  brought  about  many  years 
ago  and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  the 
resolution: 

—that  this  county  council  reaffirm  its 
support  of  our  council  committee  which 
has  for  many  years  sought  the  assistance 
of  senior  levels  of  government  for  the 
establishment  of  a  provincial  park  in  Wel- 
land county,  and  that  this  county  council 
affirms  its  continuous  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lakeshore,  lakefront  public 
park.  This  council  further  directs  that  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  de- 
partments of  both  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments,  and  to  the  Honour- 
able J.  V.  LaMarsh,  MP,  Mr.  Donald 
Tolmie,  MP,  Mr.  Ellis  Morningstar,  MLA, 
Mr.  George  Bukator,  MLA. 

And  tliis  was  carried. 

Any  assistance  you  may  render  to  the 
council  of  the  county  of  Wclland  would 
be   greatly   appreciated. 

This  is  signed  by  C.  H.  Thompson,  clerk- 
treasurer  of  the  county  of  Welland. 

Wliy  I  draw  this  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  every  year  since  I  have  been 
elected  to  this  House,  back  in  1959,  I  have 
]>rought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  legislators 
here,  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
we  liave  on  occasion  had  the  Ministers  appear 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  look  over  the 
lieachcs  and  the  parks  that  are  available  to 
the  conservation  authorities,  if  you  will,  or 
to  the  government  park  integration  board,  to 
the  parks  commission,  and  which  could  ex- 
tend their  parks  commission  beyond  the  Fort 
Erie  area  up  along  the  lake  for  some  3,300 
feet  in  the  old  Eric  Beach  section.  I  do 
believe  that  these  recommendations  now 
ouglit  to  be  not  only  brought  about  as  they 
ha\c  been,  but  ought  to  be  acted  on.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  parks 
—through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Bnmelle)  — 
but  there  are  parks  available  now  which  can 
be  purchased  and  expropriated  if  need  be, 
that  will  provide  parks  for  the  citizens  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  the  future. 
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Recommendations  are  good  in  reports  and 
I  have  seen  many  since  I  was  elected  here 
quite  some  time  ago.  I  have,  much  to  my 
disappointment,  not  seen  too  many  imple- 
mented. If  this  report  is  going  to  be  no  more 
than  a  good  report,  comphmenting  the  chair- 
man, and  I  know  he  was  a  good  chairman 
and  did  a  good  job,  and  then  it  is  pigeon- 
holed amongst  the  other  reports  that  you  have 
done  in  this  House,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
any  place  with  the  parks  that  we  ought  to 
have  this  day.  And  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  through  you  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  are  here,  now  is  the  time  to  act. 
Parks  are  available  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
government  should  take  a  more  forceful  step. 

I  realize  it  does  not  want  to  take  a  dicta- 
torial attitude  towards  these  things,  but  if 
parks  are  necessary— and  we  believe  they  are, 
on  this  side  of  the  House— then  it  is  about 
time  the  government  implemented  these 
recommendations  and  began  to  show  us  some 
action  and  not  a  lot  of  words  in  reports  and 
nothing  more  than  just  that.  I  find  that  they 
have  good  committees  working  on  these  things 
conscientiously,  and  I  hope  that  this  report 
does  not  find  the  same  spot  in  the  files  of  this 
particular  Parliament  building  that  other 
reports  have  found.  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  for  the  government  to  act  on  these 
recommendations  and  amongst  them,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  The  Parks  Commission  Act 
that  was  passed  here  and  which  we  have  no 
access  to.  Through  the  recommendations  of 
this  body  of  men  we  would  be  able  to  discuss 
these  issues  intelligently  and  properly  as  this 
is  our  job  in  this  Legislature.  And  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  to  you  that  I  am  very  pleased 
with  what  I  have  read  in  this  report,  I  am 
only  looking  to  the  day  when  the  government 
will  implement  some  of  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  oflFer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  this  select  committee 
on  conservation  and  the  members  who  have 
made  such  a  great  job  of  this  report.  You 
know  well  of  my  interest  in  the  matter  of 
conservation,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  on 
it  many  times  in  the  House,  advocating  a 
special  department  of  conservation,  a  Ministry 
for  conservation,  and  many  of  these  things, 
much  along  the  line  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South.  He  mentioned  that  again 
today,  and  I  know  of  his  interest  in  matters 
of  conservation. 

But  it  is  only  through  committees  and 
through  negotiations  and  through  discussion 
and  talk  that  we  are  going  to  bring  about  the 


end  result  which  we  all  want  so  much.  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  Conservation  Authorities  Act  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  on  the  North 
American  continent;  we  have  more  conserva- 
tion authorities  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
than  in  any  other  place  and  all  functioning 
at  100  per  cent.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
government  appointments  on  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  region  conservation 
authority  here  in  Metropohtan  Toronto  so  I 
do  speak  with  some  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  you  might  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  last  Friday  afternoon  at  3.30, 
the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  opened 
one  of  our  Centennial  projects  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Metropolitan  Toronto  called  the 
Black  Creek  pioneer  village.  There  were 
several  hundred  people  in  attendance.  It  was 
a  beautiful  afternoon  and  I  am  sure  that 
people  in  the  area  were  as  much  impressed 
as  we  were,  who  came  out  from  the  city  of 
Toronto.  We  are  very  proud  of  pioneer 
village.  It  is  much  like  Upper  Canada  village 
down  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  I 
would  commend  a  visit  to  any  of  the  hon. 
members  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  it.  It  is  just  out  at  the  end  of  Jane 
Street,  not  very  far  from  downtown  Toronto 
and  they  should  see  the  place. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  recommenda- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  did  want  to  make 
a  comment  on.    One  is  number  27.    It  says: 
That  every  conservation  authority  be  re- 
quired  to   prepare,  with   the  assistance   of 
The  Department  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management    and    public    participation,    a 
long-range    conservation   plan. 

I  certainly  go  along  with  this,  and  as  far  as 
our  Metropolitan  Toronto  conservation  auth- 
ority is  concerned,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  endeavouring  to  do— to  have  a  long-range 
conservation  plan.  I  realize  that  in  some  of 
the  smaller  areas,  the  funds  are  not  as  readily 
available  or  in  such  large  amounts  as  they 
are  here,  but  I  think  that  it  is  essential  in 
this  whole  programme  of  conservation  that 
we  do  have  a  plan.  It  does  not  matter  how 
many  years  the  plan  might  take  to  fulfil,  the 
important  thing  is  to  have  a  plan. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  conservation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  talking  about  10,  or  25 
or  even  50  years.  I  can  visualize  where  many 
of  our  conservation  authorities,  and  particu^ 
larly  the  one  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  will 
continue  to  perform  a  more  important  part 
in  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens  because  of  the 
population  expansion  and  the  fiact  that  over 
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the  years  these  conservation  areas  are  going 
to  be  completely  surrounded  by  housing,  by 
natural  urban  redevelopment.  They  are  going 
to  be  the  last  natural  resources  where  our 
citizens  can  enjoy  some  of  the  aspects  of 
nature  which  will  not  be  found  so  readily  in 
those  days. 

I  certainly  agree  with  that  recommenda- 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker. 

There  was  one  numbered  95: 

That  the  conservation  authorities  branch 

make  available   to  conservation   authorities 

props,  films,  pictures,  and  so  on,  for  use  by 

the  news  media. 

In  our  authority  we  have  a  special  committee 
responsible  for  providing  this  information. 
We  have  several  beautiful  moving  pictures, 
for  use  by  service  clubs  and  churches  and 
groups  of  that  type.  We  also  cooperate  with 
the  news  media,  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

I  would  certainly  urge  any  of  the  local 
conservation  authorities  that  have  not  given 
some  consideration  to  this  matter,  to  do  so 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  select  committee 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  various 
members. 

Then  there  is  number  106  which  says: 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  ensure  prompt  con- 
sideration of  authority  briefs  which  request 
approval  for  capital  projects  and  that, 
where  delays  in  approval  are  unavoidable, 
the  conservation  authorities  be  notified  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  delay  and  the  ex- 
pected date  of  approval. 

This  is  most  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause, by  the  time  you  go  through  the  routine 
of  getting  property  and  sites  and  adding  to 
the  authority,  which  all  take  time,  and  then 
you  ask  for  approval  of  the  government  for 
the  grants,  many  people  are  involved.  Many 
people  are  waiting  for  finalization  of  the 
scheme,  or  project.    It  is  most  important. 

I  think,  in  most  cases,  the  department  does 
an  excellent  job  and  they  are  as  prompt  as 
they  can  be.  But  I  think,  where  there  is  a 
delay  in  providing  the  money  for  any  reason, 
that  it  would  certainly  help  the  local  conser- 
vation authority  if  they  had  reasons  why,  so 
that  they  in  turn  could  go  to  the  local  people 
and  explain  the  reason  for  the  delay.  It  is 
much  better  being  able  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  than  just  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

About  the  only  recommendation  that  I  can- 
not agree  with,  Mr.  Speaker— there  may  be  a 
pretty  good  reason  why  the  committee  would 


suggest    it— but    recommendation    number    4, 

which  says: 

The  term  "conservancy"  be  substituted 
for  the  term  "conservation  authority"  where 
it  appears  in  The  Conservation  Authorities 
Act. 

and  number  5: 

That  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act 
be  renamed  The  Conservancy  Act. 

I  am  not  really  one  for  abbreviations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  me,  this  short  form  would 
not  be  nearly  as  impressive  as  the  one  that 
says,  "The  Conservation  Authorities  Act."  So 
I  will  have  to  disagree  with  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  on  that  one.  He  may  be 
able  to  provide  some  of  the  answers  that  I 
do  not  have,  but  I  think  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act  has  been  established  now  for 
a  good  many  years.  I  think  it  has  a  reputa- 
tion—it has  some  dignity— and  certainly  with 
the  conservation  minded  people  in  our  prov- 
ince, they  look  to  that  Act  and  to  that  name. 
With  those  few  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  congratulate  the^  chairman  and  the 
committee.  I  certainly  realize  the  importance 
of  conservation  in  our  province.  I  congratu- 
late the  government  for  having  established 
the  system  whereby  we  can  have  conserva- 
tion authorities  and  I  look  forward  to  greater 
and  better  authorities  as  we  move  ahead. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  a  little  uncertain  of  the 
procedure,  but  I  think  we  have  been  consider- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  debate  and  the  end 
of  the  order  and  removing  it  from  the  order 
paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  this  is  the  last  speaker  on 
this  debate,  I  declare  the  debate  concluded 
and  the  order  discharged  from  the  order 
paper. 

We  will  proceed  with  the  next  order  of 
business. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  1st  order:  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  adjourned  the  debate  the  other  day, 
I  was  speaking  on  this  government's  neglect 
in  consumer  affairs.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  matters 
with    the    Minister   of   Financial    and   Com- 
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mercial  AflFairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  during  his 
estimates.  So  what  I  had  to  say  on  that 
particular  subject,  I  have  said,  and  I  will 
continue  on  to  another  matter. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
aging  and  the  report  of  that  committee  was 
not  placed  on  the  order  paper  and  is  evidently 
not  going  to  be  debated.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  just  saying  a  few  words 
about  the  recommendations  that  the  select 
committee  on  aging  made. 

The  committee  made  44  recommendations 
and  we  heard  a  great  many  briefs,  and  the 
members  will  see  from  the  report  the  extent 
of  our  travels  and  the  extent  of  the  various 
people  we  heard. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chairman, 
the  member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Carruthers). 
He  did  a  good  job.  I  know  that  as  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  you  cannot  please  every- 
body, but  I  feel  that  he  brought  out,  together 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
a  report  that  consists  of  a  good  many  recom- 
mendations that  deserve  very  thorough  study 
—not  only  study,  because  some  of  these  prob- 
lems have  been  studied  to  death.  They 
require  action  by  government. 

One  other  person  I  would  like  to  thank 
for  his  work,  is  the  consultant  in  the  civil 
service.  Dr.  Lawrence  Crawford,  who,  no 
doubt,  was  the  guide  to  the  committee.  He 
is  an  extremely  well  informed  man,  a  very 
highly  educated  man,  and  dedicated  to  the 
public  service  of  Ontario  and  especially  to 
the  aging  population. 

This  problem  of  the  aging,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
a  growing  problem,  simply  because  more 
people  live  to  a  great  age  than  ever  before. 
It  is  not  that  people,  as  individuals,  live 
longer.  There  have  been,  over  the  centuries, 
many  people  who  lived  to  be  100  years,  or  up 
in  their  80s,  or  up  in  their  90s.  But  today, 
because  of  the  wonders  of  medical  science, 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  now  reach  that 
great  age  and  it  poses  a  problem  for  society, 
as  well  as  a  tremendous  opportunity. 

This  is  why  I  feel  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee is  extremely  important,  not  only  to 
Ontario,  but  to  the  rest  of  Canada.  I  know, 
from  the  interest  that  other  jurisdictions,  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada  and  some  states 
of  the  United  States  have  shown  in  this 
report,  that  they  are  following  very  closely 
what  this  committee  has  done  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  following  what  this  government  is 
going  to  do. 

This  is  what  concerns  me  a  very  great 
deal,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  select  committees 
are   a   good  thing,  because  they  bring   the 


problems  which  face  our  government  to  the 
fore.  It  gives  them  a  public  airing.  But 
then  what  so  often  happens  is  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
air  pollution  back  in  1953.  They  came  in 
with  a  report  and  then  it  was  promptly  filed 
away,  and  we  are  getting  a  little  bit  of  action 
on  that  subject  this  year.  But  that  is  a  14- 
year  wait,  which  is  too  long.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  in  this  very  pressing  problem 
of  the  aging  that  our  report  will  be  filed  away. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  It  is  just 
10  years. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  sorry,  the  member  for 
High  Park  tells  me  we  waited  only  10  years 
for  action  on  air  pollution.  Well,  it  is  10 
years  too  long,  but  it  is  par  for  the  course 
for  this  government. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example.  In  the  44 
recommendations  we  made,  most  of  them 
were  recommendations  in  depth.  They  re- 
quired a  lot  of  study  and  they  will  require, 
in  some  cases,  government  expense,  imme- 
diate expense.  I  think  in  the  long  run  we 
would  save  money  if  you  so  invest  your 
money  that  people  are  kept  working  and  kept 
healthy  and  not  put  in  institutions  where  they 
cost  money. 

So  in  the  long  run,  many  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  going  to  be  of  economic  as 
well  as  humane  benefit  to  this  province. 

But  what  concerns  me  is  recommendation 
42,  a  very  simple  recommendation  not  re- 
quiring any  expense,  and  that  is  that  we 
have  a  senior  citizens'  week.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Durham,  our  chairman,  brought 
in  a  private  bill  recommending,  I  believe, 
that  the  third  week  in  June  be  declared 
senior  citizens*  week. 

As  is  the  usual  procedure  in  this  House, 
the  private  bills  are  talked  out  and  they  die. 
But  here  is  just  one  indication  where  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  government  hardly  any- 
thing, perhaps,  just  to  put  out  some  small 
pamphlet.  It  is  going  to  cost  hardly  a  cent, 
and  yet  even  on  this  recommendation  there 
has  been  no  action  taken. 

I  feel  that  here  at  least  would  be  a  begin- 
ning, a  beginning  to  acquaint  the  public 
even  more  so  with  the  problems  of  aging. 
And  if  that  member's  private  bill  is  typical 
of  the  treatment  this  report  of  the  committee 
on  aging  is  going  to  receive,  it  is  a  pretty 
sad  state  of  affairs. 

There  are  just  four  recommendations  of 
the  44  that  I  would  like  to  mention  to  this 
House  very  briefly,  because  I  think  they  con- 
cern   the   problems   of   the    aging.  aS:  being 
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listed  probably  as  being  most  urgent.  One 
is  the  income  of  the  aging.  We  have  had 
legislation  passed  federally  whereby  an  aged 
person,  65  and  over,  can  receive  approxi- 
mately $105  a  month.  This  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  what  we  recommended,  in  recom- 
dation  12  (a)  was  that  this  situation  of  the 
income  of  the  aged  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  living  be  reviewed  at  least  every  five 
years. 

In  fact  we  say  this:  that  the  province,  in 
keeping  with  recommendations  of  the  special 
committee  of  the  Senate  on  aging,  urge  the 
federal  authorities  to  establish  a  technically 
competent  body  to  study  the  income  needs 
of  older  people;  to  develop  a  socially  accept- 
able minimum  budget  for  single  persons  and 
couples  which  would  be  adjusted  automatic- 
ally each  year  on  the  basis  of  a  suitable  index 
of  consumer  spending  or  of  earnings,  with 
a  review  every  five  years  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  working 
population  and  the  retired  population. 

I  think  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we 
keep  in  mind  that,  despite  the  fact  we  are 
now  doing  something  for  the  aged,  when  the 
value  of  the  dollar  becomes  deflated  it  is 
always  the  retired  person,  always  the  older 
person,  who  suffers  first  and  suffers  the 
most.  I  do  hope  that  this  particular  item 
is  k«pt  in  the  forefront  of  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  which  looks 
after  this  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  single  prob- 
lem so  obvious  as  that  of  income  during 
these  public  meetings  throughout  Ontario  and 
in  talking  to  the  aging  population  the  vast 
majority  of  them  found  that  their  greatest 
single  need  was  a  decent  minimum  standard 
of  living.  The  second  thing  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  to  this  House  which  I  think 
is  extremely  important  and,  I  would  say, 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  cost  of  living 
and  is  probably  a  part  of  it,  is  housing.  In 
recommendation  13— and  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  into  detail  on  it,  Mr.  Speaker— we  recom- 
mend that  the  Ontario  housing  corporation 
have  a  crash  programme  in  supplying  housing 
for  senior  citizens. 

It  is  shocking,  the  lack  of  decent  housing 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. There  are  some  very  fine  senior  citi- 
zens' apartments  throughout  Ontario  and  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  But,  you  know,  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  4,000 
aging  citizens  who  wish  to  get  into  senior 
citizens'  apartments.  And  there  obviously 
must  be  many  more,  because  when  an  older 
person  sees  a  waiting  list  of  4,000  and  they 


are  in  their  late  60's  and  early  70's,  getting 
on  such  a  waiting  list  seems  utterly  hopeless. 
So  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  wait- 
ing list  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  not  a  true 
picture;  I  think  it  is  far  worse.  And  I  know 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  I  am  certain  it  exists  in  so 
many  large  cities  in  Ontario,  many  thousands 
of  our  senior  citizens  are  living  in  third 
floor  rooms  and  in  second  floor  rooms  by 
themselves  because  there  is  not  decent  hous- 
ing available  simply  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  housing  and  the  low  incomes  of  many 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

This  is  a  very  urgent  problem.  I  know 
when  we  debated  this  subject  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall),  we  discussed  the  whole  question 
of  housing  and  what  a  sorry  state  it  is  in  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  And  despite  the 
claims  of  the  government,  I  think  this  has 
been  one  of  its  greatest  failures,  a  failure  that 
hangs  heavy  on  the  shoulders  of  all  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  today, 
but  especially  for  the  senior  citizens  because 
they   simply  cannot   wait. 

There  is  a  recommendation  we  made,  it 
was  recommendation  20  of  that  committee's 
report,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  was  that  the 
office  on  aging— and  that  is,  in  case  you  are 
not  familiar,  an  office  set  up  by  the  then 
department  of  welfare  in  Ontario  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  problems  of  the  aging— 
that  the  office  on  aging  review  the  success 
to  date  and  future  development  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  care  institutions  which  are  divided 
between  domiciliary  and  hospital  types  and 
the  relationship  of  all  these  care  institutions 
one  to  another  as  well  as  to  home  care, 
housing  projects  and  community  services  for 
the  aged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
our  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
should  have  such  a  programme  that  it  insures 
particularly  the  aged  citizen  for  all  types 
of  domiciliary  care.  At  the  present  time, 
under  our  system  of  hospital  care,  as  long 
as  you  require  medical  treatment  your  hos- 
pital bills  are  paid  provided  you  have  paid 
your  premiums. 

But  many  of  these  senior  citizens  are  in 
a  situation  where  they  require  only  chronic 
care,  so  when  they  no  longer  require  this 
medical  care  they  are  told  to  move  on.  And 
the  que.stit)n  is,  where?.  Who  is  going  to  pay 
for  it?  Because  many  of  these  people  are 
destitute  and  even  though  technically  they 
do  not  require  medical  care,  they  are  flat  on 
their  back  and  they  cannot  work. 
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This  situation  applies  to  many  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  65 
years.  But  especially  it  applies  to  those  who 
are  65  years  and  older. 

So  this  ,whole  programme  needs  to  be  re- 
viewed, and  not  only  needs  to  be  reviewed  but 
action  needs  to  be  taken.  Our  senior  citizens, 
those  people  of  our  population  who  are  65 
and  over,  should  receive  care  under  the  On- 
tario hospital  services  commission,  whether 
it  is  required  in  a  general  hospital,  or  in 
a  nursing  home,  or  whatever  you  wish  to 
call  them,  convalescent  hospitals  or  chronic 
hospitals. 

There  should  be  protection  for  them  across 
the  board.  Time  and  again  I  have  come  upon 
many  instances,  and  I  know  other  members 
of  our  committee  have  likewise  found  the 
same  situation,  wherin  many  elderly  citizens 
are  turned  out  of  hospitals  with  literally  no 
place  to  go  and  the  proper  care  simply  not 
provided.  So  that  I  again  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  take  firm  action  under  this  particular 
recommendation. 

Lastly,  and  this  again  has  to  do  with  the 
care  of  the  aging  in  institutions.  That  was 
part  of  recommendation  28,  that  in  view  of 
the  increased  cost  of  land,  labour  and  con- 
struction material,  all  provincial  capital  grants 
for  care  facilities  constructed,  owned  and 
operated  by  municipalities  and  charitable 
organizations,  be  increased  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  approved  cost  thereof  with  no  provincial 
grant  at  this  stage  to  be  lower  than  $5,000 
a  bed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  municipalities,  as  we  all 
know,  are  having  a  very  difficult  time  these 
days  because  of  the  high  cost  of  land,  of 
labour  and  literally  of  the  falling  value  of 
the  dollar.  In  many  areas  of  Ontario  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  more  homes  provided 
for  our  aging  citizens  if  the  provincial  govern- 
ment gave  the  municipahties  more  assistance. 
Mind  you,  there  are  many  fine  homes  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  our  aging  citizens  and 
I  think  a  fonner  civil  servant,  Mr.  Earl  Lud- 
low, deserves  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
for  the  contribution  that  he  has  made  in  this 
field  of  endeavour.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  people  in  Ontario  who  have  a  good  place 
to  stay  in  their  latter  years  because  of  Earl 
Ludlow's  dedication  as  a  civil  servant  in 
persuading  his  seniors  and  in  persuading  the 
municipalities  to  improve  the  care  of  the 
aging. 

.But  our  population,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  expand- 
ing and  with  that  expansion  of  our  population, 
there  are  more  senior  citizens  and  we  are 
riot  keeping  up  with  the  demand.  Everywheire 


you  go,  there  are  tremendous  waiting  lists, 
and  although  when  you  go  into  these  homes 
and  see  what  good  care  the  elderly  citizens 
do  get,  you  cannot  help  but  ask,  what  about 
those  people  who  are  on  the  long  waiting 
lists?  So  a  lot  needs  to  be  done  and  the 
municipahties  need  the  assistance  very  badly, 
as  well  as  the  charitable  institutions. 

The  charitable  institutions  not  only  raise 
money.  Even  if  they  now  raise  more  than 
25  per  cent,  they  are  having  a  difficult  time. 
Even  if  they  raise  the  25  per  cent,  it  is  found 
money  for  the  government.  But  over  and 
above  that,  the  charitable  institutions  provide 
many  services  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
Budget,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  getting  vol- 
untary organizations  to  help  entertain  senior 
citizens  and  to  supply  many  of  the  amenities 
of  life  that  they  would  not  receive  if  the 
volunteer  organizations  did  not  take  the 
intense  and  tremendous  interest  that  they 
have  taken. 

More  and  more  organizations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  taking  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
aging  and  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  very  far 
off  in  making  the  prediction  that  we  will  find 
a  great  expansion  in  this  field,  not  just  from 
government,  but  from  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. But  the  leadership  should  come  from 
government  and  it  is  our  constitutional,  our 
moral,  and  our  political  responsibility  to 
see  that  our  senior  citizens  receive  the  care 
that  they  should  receive.  So  with  these  re- 
marks on  this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave 
the  final  recommendations  of  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  hands  of  the  government,  but  I 
do  hope  there  will  be  some  action,  and  con- 
siderable action  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  have  one  other  item  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  briefly  in  conclusion,  an  item  that  I  have 
spoken  on  on  many  occasions,  and  that  is 
mental  health.  But  there  is  one  item  that  I 
wish  to  emphasize  and  it  is  this.  The  Cana- 
dian mental  health  association  is  beginning, 
in  fact  has  begun,  a  drive  to  advertise  to  the 
Canadian  public  across  Canada,  the  problems 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  vastness  of  this 
problem.  It  was  Dr.  Jones  Salk  who  discov- 
ered the  Salk  vaccine  that  cured  polio  and 
who  said,  "Now  our  next  problem  is  mental 
illness."  This  is  the  problem  we  must  attack, 
and  attack  fiercely,  and  use  the  resources 
that  we  have  available,  if  we  would  use  them. 

All  the  members  in  this  House  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Legislatures  across  Canada 
and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  going  to  receive  literature  from  the  Cana- 
dian mental  health  association.  I  hope  they 
ai-e  going  to  receive  many  letters  from  thei/ 
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constituents,  because  the  Canadian  mental 
health  association  is  sending  out  a  particular 
pamphlet  urging  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  of  the  Commons,  receive 
letters.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  to  get 
governments  to  do  anything,  they  literally 
have  to  be  pressured.  It  seems  they  have  to 
be  shocked  into  taking  some  type  of  action. 
I  know  many  of  these  facts  have  been  recited 
before,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  just  want  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  mental 
illness  across  Canada. 

The  figures  and  the  statements  I  am  using 
are  from  across  Canada,  they  do  not  apply 
just  to  Ontario.  But  bearing  in  mind  the 
population  ratio,  we  in  Ontario  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  that 
mental  illness  seems  to  become  concentrated 
more  and  more  in  industrial  areas,  those  of  us 
who  are  in  Ontario  should  take  note  that 
probably  this  problem  of  mental  illness  ap- 
plies more  to  this  province  than  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada. 

But  mental  illness,  Mr.  Speaker,  disables 
more  people  than  all  the  other  diseases  com- 
bined. Think  of  all  the  illnesses  that  there 
are  in  the  world  today,  and  realize  that  this 
one  cause  outnumbers  them  all  put  together. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  any 
community  has  suffered  from  definite  mental 
illness  with  at  least  temporary  disability.  One 
out  of  every  ten  babies  born  this  year  will 
spend  part  of  its  life  in  a  mental  institution  or 
clinic.  That  is  a  pretty  frightening  aspect 
and  it  is  not  a  very  cheerful  item  to  bring  up 
to  any  of  the  mothers  of  our  children  across 
Canada,  but  it  is  true.  One  out  of  every  ten 
is  going  to  spend  part  of  his  or  her  life  in  a 
mental  institution. 

Seventy-five  thousand  Canadians  are  under 
care  in  our  mental  institutions  at  any  one 
time;  50,000  new  patients  enter  our  hospitals 
each  year;  140,000  people  are  treated  annu- 
ally in  health  clinics.  Think  of  the  tremen- 
dous expense  that  is  on  the  taxpayer— 140,000 
people.  That  is  why  research  is  so  necessary 
in  this  problem,  when  you  think  of  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  importance  of  attacking  it.  When 
Dr.  Salk  solved  the  problem  of  polio,  he  saved 
us  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  yet 
what  do  we  do  on  research  on  mental  illness? 
I  will  just  give  you  a  comparison. 

On  research,  the  federal  government  spends 
five  cents  per  head,  or  $1  million  per  year. 
In  comparison,  we  spend  30  times  as  much 
on  agricultural  research,  60  times  as  much 
on  defence  research,  and  we  spend  six  times 
as  much  on  military  bands  as  we  do  in  the 


research  of  mental  illness— six  times  as  much 
on  military  bands.  I  like  military  music,  but 
you  can  see  how  we  treat  this  very,  very  seri- 
ous problem.  We  have  in  Canada  1,700 
suicides  a  year  and  we  have  230,000  alco- 
holics. More  and  more,  alcoholism  has  be- 
come to  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  particularly 
as  a  nervous  or  a  mental  disorder— but  230,000 
in  Canada.  This  is  obviously  a  picture  of  not 
only  tremendous  expense  and  waste,  but  a 
picture  of  a  vast  amount  of  human  misery. 
There  are  5,000  narcotic  addicts  and  175,000 
serious  crimes  committed  annually  because 
of  people  who  take  narcotics.  In  terms  of 
absenteeism,  accidents,  alcohohsm,  ineflB- 
ciency  and  physical  illness  with  emotional 
effects,  mental  illness  costs  Canadian  business 
and  industry  close  to  $1  bilHon  a  year. 

What  we  need  in  this  province,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  in  this  country,  is  to  listen  to  a 
lot  of  the  information  that  the  Canadian  men- 
tal health  association  is  going  to  be  pressing 
into  our  mail  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  into 
full-page  newspaper  advertisements  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  I  hope  that  hon.  mem- 
bers will  stop  and  read  the  advertisements  as 
they  see  them  in  their  papers.  And  I  hope 
that  when  the  letters  come  to  them  from  their 
constituents  and  from  the  Canadian  mental 
health  association,  that  they  will  stop  and 
read  the  letters  and  not  just  put  them  in  that 
special  file,  the  wastepaper  basket. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  require 
decisions  of  government  in  spending  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  im- 
mediate years  that  lie  ahead.  This  is  a  major 
economic  problem— probably  the  major  eco- 
nomic and  social  problem  in  this  field  in  this 
country  and  we  as  legislators  and  men  in  pub- 
lic life  have  not  taken  the  action  that  has 
been  required.  We  still  regard  mental  illness 
as  something  that  we  hide,  in  fact  you  will 
find  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  which  the 
Canadian  mental  health  association  is  urging 
people  to  write  their  MPP's,  it  says  this: 

Few  persons  whose  families  are  afiFected 
by  mental  illness  write  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  complain  about  the  lack  of 
government  assistance  for  mental  health 
services.  This  is  not  surprising.  Mental 
illness  is  still  considered  a  matter  of  great 
shame  by  many  people.  They  do  their  best 
to  cover  up,  rather  than  speak  up. 

There  are  10,000  volunteers  in  Canadian 
mental  hospitals  assisting  the  mentally  ill, 
the  largest  proportion  of  which  are  right  here 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  A  lot  of  people 
are  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest.  That  means 
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that  even  a  government  that  has  been  ex- 
tremely slow  to  move— that  has  been  extremely 
indiflFerent— is  going  to  have  to  do  something 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

It  is  an  utter  shame  and  disgrace  that, 
despite  all  the  wealth  in  this  province,  despite 
the  tremendous  need  that  there  is  to  solve 
this  problem  of  mental  illness,  we,  as  a 
society,  have  tolerated  for  decades  buildings 
such  as  999  Queen  Street  West.  Buildings 
such  as  the  hospital  in  London,  Ontario,  and 
some  of  those  institutions  for  the  retarded  that 
I   have   dwelt   on   on   various    occasions. 

Perhaps  to  some  of  you  it  may  be 
monotonous,  but  to  me  it  is  a  shocking  situa- 
tion that,  as  a  government,  as  a  people,  we 
do  so  little.  When  we  do  something  it  is 
done  so  grudgingly  and  so  slowly  that  we 
continue  to  fall  behind,  because,  as  our 
population  increases,  there  are  obviously  more 
and  more  people  who  require  care  and  we 
simply  fail  to  take  care  of  the  backlog. 

I  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again, 
as  I  say,  disappointed  in  the  record  of  this 
government.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  province. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  hope  that  you  will 
read  the  literature  that  you  receive,  that  you 
will  turn  your  minds  to  this  problem  and, 
in  tlie  immediate  future,  turn  your  heart  and 
your  eflForts  towards  solving  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  and  will  be  solved,  if  we 
make  up  our  minds. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  the  Canadian  council  on 
resource  Ministers  sponsored  a  conference  on 
pollution  and  our  environment,  at  which 
Michel  Chevalier,  chairman  of  a  study  panel, 
said:  "It  is  vitally  important  for  senior  gov- 
ernment initiative,  federal  or  provincial,  to 
create  the  setting  where  local  interests  can 
really  move  toward  pollution  problem  solving." 

Section  27  of  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Act  states: 

Every  municipahty  or  person  that  dis- 
charges or  deposits  any  material  of  any 
kind  into  any  well,  lake,  river,  pond,  stream 
or  any  other  water  or  watercourse,  or  on 
any  shore  or  bank  thereof,  or  into  or  in  any 
place  that  might  impair  the  quality  of  the 
water  of  suck  weU^  lake,  river,  pond, 
spring,  stream  or  other  water  or  water- 
course, is  guilty  of  an  offence  and,  on 
summary  conviction,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 


This  section  of  the  Act  seems  to  be  designed 
to  create  the  setting  where  local  interests  can 
really  move  towards  solving  the  pollution 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  effectiveness  of  section 
27  is  destroyed  because,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  report  of  the  water  pollution  of  Ontario 
by  the  conservation  council  of  Ontario,  The 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act  permits  the 
municipality  to  override  any  order  of  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  to  a 
municipality  to  provide  adequate  works  to 
correct  its  pollution  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
municipal  board,  the  municipality  is  not 
financially  able  to  incur  this  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  feels  the 
matter  of  jurisdiction  between  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  and  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton is  not  clear,  for  reasons  outlined  in  a 
report  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wheten,  the  city 
engineer  and  manager  of  water  works,  pre- 
sented to  the  technical  committee  on  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement. 
The  report  said,  in  part: 

During  the  past,  we  have  encountered 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  industries 
along  the  harbour.  They  feel  that  if  they 
contact  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission, this  is  all  they  have  to  do,  and 
they  feel  that  the  city  is  not  involved. 

Our  bylaw  No.  66-75  states  that  the 
owner  is  to  secure  a  permit  from  this 
department  for  all  yard  sewers,  regardless 
of  the  point  of  discharge.  This  means  that 
a  permit  is  required  if  the  yard  sewer  dis- 
charges to  the  harbour,  or  to  a  private 
drain  connection.  Most  of  the  large  in- 
dustries are  not  conforming  to  this  re- 
quirement. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  are 
meeting  with  these  industries  and  arrang- 
ing pollution  control  programmes  and  the 
city  officials  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
plans  are  prepared.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  and  in  a  letter  dated  May  3, 
1966,  they  suggested  that  the  industry 
should  satisfy  local  requirements  before 
their  applications  are  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission. Also,  they  agreed  that  they  would 
advise  of  all  negotiations  that  the  commis- 
sion have  with  the  industry. 

Since  receipt  of  this  letter,  we  have  not 
been  contacted  by  industry  or  by  the  com- 
mission with  respect  to  any  of  these  matters. 
Mr.   Wheten's   report  was   presented   to   the 
committee  at  a  meeting  held  November  7, 
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1966— some  six  months  from  the  day  that  the 
letter  was  sent  from  the  Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission.  It  therefore  appears  that 
communications  ha\  e  broken  down  somewhere 
along  the  line  and  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  sort  out  the  xarious  areas  of  responsibilities 
of  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission,  the 
Ontario  municipal  board,  and  the  municipality, 
if  any  effective  control  of  industrial  waste  is 
to  be  accomplished. 

Professor  Meisner  of  the  Great  Lakes  insti- 
tute told  a  meeting  held  in  Hamilton  that 
llamiltonians  would  have  to  accept  the  pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Ontario,  and  if  swimming  at  our 
beaches  became  undesirable  because  of  pollu- 
tion, we  would  just  have  to  go  some  place 
else,  say  to  Grimsby.  Professor  Meisner  must 
have  not  been  doing  his  homework,  because 
at  the  time  he  made  this  suggestion,  Grimsby 
beach  was  already  posted  with  signs  saying, 
"No  swimming  because  of  pollution." 

Only  the  placement  of  a  groin  diverting  the 
flow  of  Hamilton  Bay's  polluted  waters  from 
this  lake  area,  saved  the  swimming  at  Hamil- 
ton's new  Confederation  park.  It  will  not  be 
long,  though,  before  the  lake  waters  will  be 
polluted  in  this  area  as  well,  and  the  park  will 
be  used  only  for  picnics.  When  this  happens 
the  last  local  swimming  area  will  be  gone. 
Confederation  park  is  a  very  popular  recrea- 
tion area.  It  is  packed  so  full  on  weekends  the 
parking  area  is  filled  and  cars  must  be  parked 
at  the  roadside  and  people  required  to  walk 
quite  a  distance  to  enter  the  park. 

Professor  Meisner's  approach  of  develop, 
abandon  and  move  on,  is  not  only  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  but  it  is  downright  foolish. 
The  Great  Lakes  form  a  large  basin  of  fresh 
water  so  necessary  for  our  well-being.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
controlling  and  eliminating  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  streams  and  rivers  which 
feed  the  lakes. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  have 
experienced  large  concentrations  of  people 
and  industry  by  our  Great  Lakes  system.  Lake 
Erie  is  affected  the  worst  by  pollution,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1965,  800  square  miles  were 
covered  with  a  thick  mat  of  algae.  The  flow 
of  polluted  waters  from  Hamilton  Bay,  feeder 
streams  and  rivers  and  Lake  Erie  are  fast 
polluting  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  Hamilton,  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  big  contributors  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  pollution. 

Last  summer.  Alderman  Powell,  chairman 
of  Hamilton's  technical  committee  on  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement,  drew  public 
attention  to  ,the  direct  discharge  of  pickle 
liquor  into  Hamilton  Bay  by  the  Steel  Com- 


pany of  Canada  and  Dominion  Foundries 
and  Steel  Company.  Pickle  liquor  is  a  waste 
material  made  in  cleaning  steel  during  pro- 
cessing. It  contains  sulphuric  acid  and  iron 
sulphate,  and  Dominion  Foundries  and  Steel 
Company  dumps  40,000  to  60,000  gallons  of 
this  untreated  liquor  daily  directly  into 
Hamilton  Bay  by  means  of  a  pipe  hose  from 
a  tank  truck.  True,  they  use  recirculated  bay 
water  used  for  cooling  their  blast  furnace 
to  dilute  the  liquor.  But  no  matter  how 
diluted  the  liquor  is,  the  fact  remains  that  one 
plant  adds  up  to  60,000  gallons  of  waste 
material  daily,  to  further  pollute  the  bay 
waters. 

There  is  a  hydrochloric  system  of  pickling, 
by  which  this  acid  can  be  re-used;  this  would 
lessen  the  disposal  problem,  but  it  is  expen- 
sive. The  Steel  Company  of  Canada  has 
one  unit  using  this  method,  but  Dofasco  still 
uses  the  other  method.  Proctor  and  Gamble 
are  consistently  guilty  of  discharging  deter- 
gents, fats  and  oils  into  the  sewers. 

A  big  sewer  under  Ottawa  Street  emerges 
at  the  bay  and  you  can  see  the  grease  and 
scale  flowing  out.  Huge  mounds  of  this 
material  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
harbour  commission  to  use  the  dock  facilities 
at  this  point.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  waste  raises  the  temperature  of  tlie  bay 
water  considerably,  by  something  like  20 
degrees  from  other  areas.  For  instance,  on 
September  30,  1965,  the  water  temperature 
of  the  bay  at  this  point  was  82  degrees;  on 
October  6,  1965,  it  was  76  degrees;  and  on 
October  26,  1965,  it  was  68  degrees. 

I  am  told  that  Dofasco  hires  a  crew  of 
three  men,  on  day  shift  only,  who  carry 
buckets  fastened  to  long  poles;  they  go  along 
scooping  this  waste  material  up.  They  should 
be  certain  of  their  jobs  because  they  scoop 
eight  hours  a  day,  while  the  waste  flows  for 
24  hours  a  day. 

The  entire  city  of  Hamilton,  exclusive  of 
industry,  uses  something  like  50  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  while  industry  uses 
40  to  50  times  this  amount.  The  city  of 
Hamilton  has  just  completed  a  $10  million 
sewage  plant  and,  as  soon  as  funds  permit, 
will  install  a  secondary  treatment  system. 
The  city  makes  no  money  as  a  result  of  its 
efforts  to  control  pollution,  but  when  industry 
spends  money  for  this  purpose  it  is,  first  of 
all,  tax  deductible  and,  in  many  cases,  spent 
to  install  new  processing  equipment  which 
increases  both  production  and  profit. 

Not  all  industry  is  so  evasive  of  its  re- 
sponsibilit.ies.  Petroleum  W^e^,  Jui^®  19, 
1959,  issue,  published  an  article,  "How  Cities 
Service    Makes    Pure    Water    from    Refinery 
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Wastes."  At  the  time  of  its  installation,  this 
was  the  most  modern,  complete  and  effective 
waste  treatment  plant  in  the  world,  its  opera- 
tors claimed.  This  plant,  located  at  Bronte, 
treats  a  great  variety  of  wastes.  The  result- 
ing treated  water  is  so  pure  and  so  clear 
that  it  is  used  in  an  aquarium,  open  to  the 
public  for  inspection.  The  average  quantity 
of  waste  treated  is  300  gallons  per  minute. 

Dr.  George  B.  Langford,  former  director  of 
the  Great  Lakes  institute,  pointed  out  that  as 
man's  standard  of  living  goes  up,  his  ability 
to  create  waste  goes  up  much  faster.  We 
have  got  to  find  ways  to  handle  our  waste- 
to  stop  polluting  our  air,  our  water  and  our 
land.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  eventually 
suffocate  in  our  own  waste. 

It  has  been  established  that  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  year  2000,  the  demand  for 
water  will  equal  all  the  fresh  water  available. 
So,  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  water 
must  be  re-used  and  re-used.  Water  can  be 
cleaned  up,  just  as  anything  else.  When  a 
shirt  becomes  soiled,  you  do  not  throw  it 
away;  you  have  it  washed.  We  must  look 
upon  water  in  the  same  way.  When  it  be- 
comes soiled,  polluted,  we  must  clean  it  up 
and  re-use  it. 

Cities  Service  has  proved  that  this  can  be 
done— that  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  to 
pollute  our  waters.  Instead  of  dragging  their 
feet  and  continuing  their  contributions  to 
pollution,  large  industries  should  be  forced 
to  convert  the  wastes  they  produce  into  clean 
water,    or   other   beneficial   products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  received  from 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation  a  copy  of 
their  report  on  the  need  and  demand  for 
rental  housing  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  The 
report  recommended  that  consideration  be 
given  for  the  development  of  436  family 
housing  units,  to  meet  the  578  applications 
on  file,  and  for  the  development  of  611  senior 
citizen  housing  units,  to  meet  the  741  apphca- 
tions  on  file. 

I  found  three  areas  of  this  report  very  dis- 
turbing. First,  the  application  for  142  family 
housing  units  and  130  senior  citizen  units 
were  quite  callously  set  aside.  They  were 
disregarded  because  this  accommodation  was 


required  by  people  whom  the  Ontario  hous- 
ing corporation  considered  were  not  able  to 
meet  OHC  rents. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  a  Hamilton  family 
of  seven  was  evicted  from  its  home  because 
it  could  not  pay  its  rent.  No  accommodation 
was  available  and  as  a  result,  the  family  was 
split  up.  Many  others  have  faced  similar 
circumstances  in  Hamilton  and  elsewhere.  We 
read  about  them  continually. 

At  this  time,  one  of  Hamilton's  welfare 
workers  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Something 
has  got  to  happen  in  this  town,"  and  some- 
thing has  happened.  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion decided  the  city's  two  requests— first  for 
400  units,  and  later  for  an  additional  500 
units— were  inaccurate  and  they  conducted 
a  new  survey,  the  one  which  I  am  now 
criticizing. 

Our  "happening"  has  failed  to  solve  our 
problem,  just  as  I  predicted  last  February  in 
my  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  I 
do  not  like  to  belabour  a  point,  but  some- 
times it  is  necessary,  if  you  are  to  get  your 
point  across.  I  will  continue  to  pursue  this 
problem  of  inadequate  housing  as  long  as  it 
is  necessary. 

Just  because  these  people  are  imable  to 
meet  Ontario  housing  corporation  rents  is  no 
reason  that  accommodation  should  not  be 
made  available  to  them.  In  fact,  because 
their  need  is  so  great,  every  possible  avenue 
of  need  to  meet  their  requirements  must  be 
explored.  One  way  or  another  it  is  going  to 
cost  all  of  us  money,  but  we  do  have  a  choice, 
either  we  subsidize  housing  for  the  economi- 
cally weak  or  we  pay  the  cost  of  the 
results  of  children  brought  up  in  broken 
homes  and  under  poverty  conditions. 

Our  municipalities  are  already  reeling 
from  the  high  education  costs.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  maintain  present  services  and 
almost  impossible  to  extend  services  to  the 
degree  required  now.  Even  less  are  they  able 
to  lay  groundwork  for  future  needs.  Property 
taxes  have  reached  an  all  time  high. 

I  have  about  another  ten  minutes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

It  being  6:00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 
(Continued) 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  in  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  the  vehicle  to  create  this  accom- 
modation. If  the  corporation  must  be  ex- 
panded or  strengthened  in  some  manner,  let 
us  get  on  with  this  task. 

In  this  Centennial  year  we  are  very  con- 
scious of  history.  I  urge  this  government 
to  take  some  steps  towards  supplying  subsi- 
dized accommodation  for  those  in  need  of 
it.  Do  not  let  history  record  this  legislative 
assembly  as  representative  of  Ontario  citi- 
zens who  were  so  lacking  in  humanity  that 
only  the  needs  of  those  able  to  pay  their  way 
were  considered. 

Second,  no  apparent  effort  was  made  to 
determine  the  number  of  families  who  would 
be  interested  in  renting  Ontario  housing 
corporation  homes  if  the  supply  was  avail- 
able. For  a  long  time  now  Hamilton  citizens 
have  considered  it  useless  to  make  an  appli- 
cation for  this  type  of  accommodation.  I  am 
positive  there  are  literally  hundreds  in  this 
group,  particularly  young  couples  just  starting 
their  families. 

At  a  housing  conference  held  in  February, 
1967,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
federal  Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Ontario 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall),  Mr.  Grant  L.  Duff,  president 
of  the  urban  development  institute,  Ontario 
division,  stated  that  the  shortage  of  housing 
can  be  charged  to  the  failure  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  to  develop  ade- 
quate housing  policies.  He  said  the  cost  of 
new  housing  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of 
the  residents  of  this  province.  Certainly  it 
is  true  of  the  residents  of  Hamilton  who, 
after  all,  cannot  be  much  different  from  those 
residing  in  other  parts  of  Ontario. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  rent  a  house  in 
Hamilton,  where  the  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration reports  the  present  vacancy  rate 
for  single,  semi-detached  and  duplex  houses 
is  1.4  per  cent.    Normal  vacancy  rate  is  con- 
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sidered  to  be  5  per  cent.  The  report  sets 
forth  the  estimated  cost  of  a  new  bungalow 
and  lot  in  1966  as  $19,945,  if  financed  under 
NHA.  Then  it  points  out  that  the  Hamilton 
real  estate  board  reports  that  the  average 
price  was  between  $21,000  and  $24,900  when 
this  survey  was  made,  which  I  believe  was 
early  in  1967.  At  that  time,  older  three- 
bedroom  houses  were  selling  for  $18,600. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  young  couple  about 
to  have  their  first  child.  Because  they  could 
not  find  a  satisfactory  house  or  duolex  to 
rent  within  their  means,  and  since  they  did 
not  wish  to  raise  their  child  in  an  apart- 
ment, they  thought  they  would  like  to  buy 
a  new  house  with  two  or  three  bedrooms. 
They  took  me  to  see  a  house  that  interested 
them.  It  was  a  new  house,  not  large,  selling 
at  $24,950.  A  down  payment  of  $7,000  was 
required,  with  the  balance  repayable  at 
$125.47  a  month,  including  taxes  and  inter- 
est at  6.75  per  cent.  To  qualify  for  the 
mortgage,  they  must  have  an  annual  income 
of  $6,500  to  $6,800. 

When  you  consider,  according  to  this 
Ontario  housing  corporation  report,  that 
56  per  cent  of  Hamilton  heads  of  families 
earn  less  than  $5,000,  it  is  not  too  surprising 
that  the  annual  income  of  this  young  husband 
was  just  about  $5,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  14.7  per  cent  of  heads  of  families  in 
Hamilton  earn  $6,000  or  more  a  year. 
Neither  is  it  too  surprising  to  find  they  did 
not  have  the  $7,000  down  payment.  A  low 
down  payment  at  this  selling  price  would 
mean  mortgaging  the  rest  of  his  working 
life  away. 

Although  the  cost  of  an  older  home  is 
lower  and  the  down  payment  considerably 
less,  the  mortgage  would  be  approximately 
the  same  and  the  interest  rate  would  be 
higher.  They  would  then  end  up  with 
slightly  higher  monthly  payments,  with  the 
probability  of  major  renovations  such  as 
rewiring  and  with  higher  upkeep  costs.  So 
that  the  older  house  would  not  solve  their 
problem. 

Their  solution  is  to  rent  a  home  within 
their  means— houses  such  as  Ontario  housing 
corporation  should  be  making  available.  That 
is  why  I  condemn  this  report  for  not  having 
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made  an  effort  first  to  determine  the  extent 
of  this  need  and  then  to  meet  it.  And  third, 
the  report  fails  to  take  into  consideration 
the  famihes  and  senior  citizens  who  will  be 
displaced  within  the  year  as  their  homes 
are  demolished  as  a  result  of  Hamilton's 
urban  renewal  programme. 

The  hon.  members  may  recall  that  last 
February  I  recommended  the  method  used  by 
Vancouver  in  its  MacLean  Park  redevelop- 
ment project  to  avoid  dislocating  residents 
of  an  area  slated  for  urban  renewal.  Two 
areas  in  Hamilton  are  planned  for  immediate 
renewal.  One  is  known  as  civic  square  and 
the  other  as  York  Street.  The  civic  square 
project,  as  its  name  might  indicate,  will  be 
redeveloped  as  a  government,  financial,  enter- 
tainment and  arts  complex.  This  is  a  43-acre 
area  of  13  square  blocks  which,  while  it 
consisted  mainly  of  commercial  and  industrial 
properties,  contained  85  households  occupied 
by  267  people,  82  of  whom  are  senior 
citizens. 

One  square  block  has  already  been  demol- 
ished and  the  new  board  of  education  build- 
ing is  approaching  completion  here.  Some 
residents  have  already  been  displaced  and 
all  will  be  displaced  early  next  year— 267 
people  without  homes.  But  by  Ontario 
housing  corporation's  own  statement,  no 
accommodation  has  been  planned  for  them 
elsewhere  as  should  have  been  done,  since  re- 
development plans  for  this  area  do  not  make 
provision  for  a  residential  section.  Quite 
frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  suitable 
area  for  homes— I  am  not  arguing  this  point- 
but  these  people  must  be  looked  after  some- 
how,  somewhere. 

The  York  Street  project  is  a  220-acre  area, 
consisting  of  mixed  residential,  commercial, 
light  and  heavy  industrial  properties.  It  con- 
tains 1,540  households  occupied  by  5,028 
people  of  whom  420  are  senior  citizens.  Plans 
call  for  demolition  to  start  in  1968  with  100 
family  households  and  30  senior  citizen  house- 
holds to  be  displaced  by  mid-year.  Most  of 
the  redevelopment  will  be  completed  by  1974, 
so  that  in  five  years  most  of  these  5,000  people 
will  be  in  need  of  accommodation.  Between 
now  and  next  summer,  shelter  must  be  found 
for  215  households  which  Ontario  housing 
corporation  has  completely  ignored  in  its  re- 
port and  by  1973  the  other  1,325  households 
must  be  accommodated.  It  is  planned  to  first 
redevelop  180  acres,  mainly  as  a  residential 
area  with  high  rise  apartments,  row  housing, 
senior  citizen  accommodation,  schools,  institu- 
tions, and  so  on. 


This  York  Street  project  would  be  an  ideal 
area  to  apply  Vancouver's  MacLean  Park 
principle  and  could  have  been  used  to  relocate 
the  people  dislocated  in  that  project  as  well 
as  those  dislocated  in  the  civic  square  project. 
Industrial  and  commercial  properties  could 
have  been  demohshed  first  and  replaced  with 
the  various  types  of  housing  planned,  and  the 
residents  of  both  areas  relocated  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  since  these  two  projects  are 
side  by  side. 

True,  the  rents  in  these  two  areas  are  from 
$50  to  $75  a  month  but  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  are  committed  in  the  name  of 
humanity  to  provide  accommodation,  because 
as  I  have  already  shown,  there  is  nothing  now 
available  for  these  people. 

You  can  see  why  this  report  is  disturbing. 
You  can  see  why  I  am  not  too  excited  about 
our  beautiful  new  education  building  or  about 
our  proposed  auditorium  and  such  other 
buildings— all  of  them  desirable,  all  of  them 
needed,  but  must  we  gain  them  at  the  expense 
of  failing  to  provide  housing  for  human 
beings?  I  think  not.  I  do  believe  we  can  do 
both  but  it  will  take  planning  and  it  will  mean 
we  must  put  the  basic  needs  of  human  beings 
first  above  all  else. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  in  this 
debate  will  be  largely  confined  to  some  of  the 
developments  in  my  riding  of  Cochrane 
South.  Some  time  ago,  during  a  similar  de- 
bate on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  made 
the  following  remarks: 

Much  has  happened  throughout  the 
world  to  darken  the  outlook  and  increase 
our  apprehensions.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
general  uneasiness,  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  people  of  Cochrane  South  have 
in  no  way  lost  faith  in  their  future.  They 
are  still  convinced,  and  rightly  so,  that  the 
days  to  come  will  be  progressively  brighter 
as  new  developments  take  shape  in  the 
tourist  trade  as  well  as  in  mining  and 
forestry. 

We  in  the  north  country  have  had  high 
hopes  over  a  period  of  quite  a  number  of 
years  that  the  basic  price  of  gold  would  again 
be  raised,  as  it  was  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  1930s  in  order  to  stimulate  the  general 
economy.  I  maintain  that  in  spite  of  the  sub- 
sidy paid  by  the  federal  government  under 
The  Emergency  Gold  Mining  Assistance  Act, 
the  value  of  that  gold  production  coming 
from  the  gold  mines  of  northern  Ontario  and 
of  Canada,  is  of  much  more  value  than  its 
actual  cost  to  our  nation,  as  it  is  used  in 
clearing  up  the  balance  of  payments  situation. 
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I  had   thought  that   I  might   have  time   to 

[r  attempt  to  analyze  the  value  that  an  ounce  of 
subsidized  gold  at  $35  American  might  be 
worth  to  the  national  economy,  but  unfortu- 
nately I  have  not  had  the  time  to  undertake 
the  rather  analytical  accounting  problem  that 
would  entail.  But  I  hope  to  do  that  sometime, 
and  I  think  it  could  make  a  rather  interesting 
dissertation. 

^  While  the  price  of  gold  has  not  been  in- 

I  creased,  the  federal  government  has  continued 
The  Emergency  Gold  Mining  Assistance  Act 
subsidies  and  this  has  meant  that  some  of 
our  mines  have  been  able  to  continue  to 
operate  and  to  produce  the  gold  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  help  balance  and  assist 
the  national  economy.  Other  doors  have  been 
opening  for  us  and  are  continuing  to  be 
opened  by,  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  the  strong 
and  hardy  people  of  northeastern  Ontario, 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  know  that 
ultimate  success  comes  through  hard  work 
and  a  belief  in  their  own  creative  ability. 
Success,  like  gold,  is  where  you  find  it,  but 
only  in  very  rare  cases  do  you  stumble  across 
it.  Both  are  the  result  of  planned,  con- 
scientious work  and  we  in  the  north  have 
never  been  afraid  of  work. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  all 
been  worried  in  the  light  of  the  uneasiness 
we  feel  about  world  conditions.  While  some 
of  these  conditions  have  undergone  successive 
changes,  we  have  the  continuing  problem  of 
hungry  people  living  under  wretched  con- 
ditions outmatched  only  by  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  caught  in  the  horrors  of  open 
warfare. 

We  in  Canada  are  much  more  fortunate. 
Our  problems  are  those  of  a  progressive 
people  living  under  a  progressive  economy 
with  high  employment.  In  this  Centennial 
year,  1967,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
It  is  our  hope  in  northeastern  Ontario,  where 
we  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  true 
melting  pot  of  many  ethnic  groups,  that 
Canadians  across  this  vast  country  will  seize 
the  special  opportunity  of  Canada's  100th 
birthday  to  weld  our  country  into  a  mighty 
force  for  the  well-being  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

We  in  the  north  are  justly  proud  of  the 
heritage  nature  has  endowed.  Our  mines 
have  been  a  veritable  backbone  of  strength 
in  Ontario's  economic  growth  and  our 
forests,  guarded  by  careful  laws,  are  adding 
permanent  strength  towards  the  needs  of  the 
future.  Over  all  lies  the  beauty,  the  grandeur, 
the  ruggedness  of  our  north  where  pure  air 
may  still  be  breathed  by  the  thousands,  and 


increasing  thousands,  who  come  to  us  an- 
nually to  resuscitate  their  being  in  the  woods 
and  lakes  that  oflFer  oases  from  the  crowded 
urban  areas   of  the  province. 

But  the  guarding  of  these  resources  is  our 
first  consideration,  not  only  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  but  across  the  whole  of  Canada. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steering  committee  on  Canada's  resources  was 
set  up  consisting  of  a  resources  Minister  from 
each  of  the  ten  provinces  and  from  the 
federal  authority.  For  the  first  time  in  Can- 
ada's history,  federal  and  provincial  people 
sat  on  the  same  committee  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. It  was  my  privilege  to  represent  Ontario 
on  that  committee. 

The  committee  authorized  the  setting  up 
of  a  secretariat  in  Ottawa  and  two  years 
later,  in  the  fall  of  1961,  the  resources  for 
tomorrow  conference  was  held  in  Montreal. 
I  may  say  as  an  aside,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
at  that  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  discussing  for  some  time,  with  the  late 
Governor-General,  whom  I  found  to  be  a 
most  interesting  person. 

Participants  in  the  resources  for  tomorrow 
conference  numbered  some  600,  and  came 
from  government,  from  universities,  from  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  a  number  of  foreign 
observers.  A  veritable  mountain  of  publicity 
was  given  that  conference  by  newspapers, 
radio,  television  and  the  national  film  board. 

This,  along  with  the  impact  of  the  printed 
background  papers,  some  80  in  number,  and 
the  printed  proceedings,  enabled  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  Canadian  people  to  gain  a  new 
understanding  of  what  our  renewable  re- 
sources consist  of  and  what  we  should  be 
doing  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
them,  commensurate  with  the  best  practices 
to  ensure  they  be  perpetuated  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis. 

Following  the  1961  conference,  the  steering 
committee  formed  the  Canadian  council  of 
resource  Ministers  and  I  had  the  honour,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  be  its  first  chairman.  While  the 
terms  of  reference  of  this  council  are  in  con- 
siderable detail,  I  think  they  could  be  summed 
up  simply,  by  saying  the  prime  function  of  the 
council  is  to  stimulate  studies  pertaining  to 
our  natural  resources  and  to  give  counsel  to 
governments  regarding  natural  resource  pro- 
grammes. 

It  is  a  simple  framework,  sir,  to  permit 
permanent  consultation  among  the  11  senior 
governments  of  our  country.  Each  member 
government  is  responsible  for  the  formula- 
tion of  its  own  natural  resources  policy  but 
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will  have  the  benefit  of  the  widest  possible 
context  as  it  drafts  future  programmes. 

The  Canadian  council  of  resource  Ministers 
is  becoming  a  national  clearing  house  and 
central  information  office  in  the  resources 
field.  It  published  in  1964  an  inventory  of 
intergovernmental  conditional  grants  and  joint 
programmes  in  renewable  resources.  This 
publication  will  be  updated  in  1968.  A 
report  in  1965  covered  many  aspects  of  the 
administration  of  water  resources  in  Canada. 
This  report  is  being  updated  annually. 

Other  areas  of  council  concern  are  inter- 
go\ernmental  cooperation  in  forest  fire  fight- 
ing, a  national  wildlife  programme,  the 
international  biological  programme,  and  a 
broad  survey  of  Canadian  legislative- 
administrative  structures  in  resource  manage- 
ment. 

A  second  major  conference  was  held  last 
October  in  Montreal.  This  was  the  pollution 
and  our  environment  conference.  The  back- 
ground papers  and  the  proceedings  will  be 
available  very  shortly. 

These  conferences,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
enabling  us  to  draw  together  the  multitude  of 
threads  which  fonn  the  background  pattern  of 
our  national  resource  base  and  I  suggest  that 
we  in  Ontario  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  our 
ciuite  large  part  in  this  essential  undertaking. 

In  the  recent  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  pointed  out  we  were  to  re- 
serve more  rivers  having  unique  features  for 
recreation  and  value  to  the  economy  and  to 
cultural  development.  I  may  say  that  we  have 
many  such  waters  in  my  part  of  the  province, 
some  of  these  already  safely  guarded  within 
the  confines  of  provincial  parks.  There  are 
many  more  such  areas  still  vmdeveloped  and 
as  the  pressure  mounts  for  more  recreational 
outlets,  we  will  come  into  our  own  as  a  natural 
playgroimd  for  hundreds  of  thousands  wanting 
to  get  away  from  the  normal  pressures  of  our 
more  densely  populated  areas. 

Much  has  already  been  done  by  our  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  by  our  tourist  associations 
and  by  the  conservation  minded  groups  of 
sports  enthusiasts  in  northeastern  Ontario.  The 
programme  of  wild  rivers  has  a  natural  setting 
in  our  part  of  the  province. 

I  have  stressed  the  recreational  aspect  of 
these  resources,  but  not  forgetting  the  econo- 
mic impact  that  the  increased  tourist  influx 
will  have  on  our  northern  areas.  This  impact 
has  already  made  itself  felt  in  many  parts  of 
the  province,  where  the  foresight  of  this  gov- 
ernment has  built  up  in  a  few  short  years  a 
network  of  park  facilities  for  the  people  of 
Ontario   and   the  vast  numbers  who  visit  us 


from  neighbouring  provinces  and  states.  Tour- 
ism is  indeed  coming  into  its  rightful  place  as 
an  increasing  force  in  our  economy  and  it  is 
now  able  to  get  some  assistance  through  the 
regional  economic  councils  of  the  province. 

The  forest  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  import- 
ant i^art  of  our  financial  well-being  in 
Cochrane  South  and  has  been  a  mainstay  as 
the  major  industrial  export.  Canadian  forest 
products  accounted  for  about  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  last  year  and  are  showing  a 
steady  increase  over  the  last  few  years.  The 
cutting  of  pulp,  sawlogs  and  veneer  logs  is 
done  on  a  carefully-measured  quota  basis  to 
ensure  the  continued  wellbeing  of  our  forests 
while  supplying  as  much  material  as  possible 
to  our  forest  industries. 

Fire  protection  for  the  forest  is  highly 
organized  throughout  the  area  and  is  being 
further  implemented  as  the  number  of  people 
using  our  forested  areas  increases. 

Of  special  worthy  note  is  the  impetus  given 
to  forest  resources  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Smooth  Rock  Falls  woods  operations.  One  of 
the  largest  users  of  wood  chips,  this  operation 
has  added  new  horizons  to  many  hundreds  in 
Cochrane  South  who  obtain  their  living  from 
our  forest.  The  Smooth  Rock  Falls  plant  is 
a  pulp  mill  which  has  recently  been  converted 
from  a  sulphite  mill  to  a  sulphate  mill.  This 
permits  the  use  of  a  much  wider  range  of 
species  of  wood  and  also  makes  it  possible 
to  purchase  for  the  first  time  chips  produced 
as  a  by-product  of  sawmills. 

The  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  several  years  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  wood  production  to  1.2  million 
units  of  wood,  which  is  a  rather  remarkable 
increase.  The  total  wood  production  of  the 
province  is  5.2  million  units.  Needless  to  say, 
this  use  of  a  wider  range  of  wood  species  has 
had  a  very  pertinent  and  valuable  effect  on 
logging,  and  this  has  made  a  market  avail- 
able to  local  sawmills  for  wood  chips  which 
they  could  produce,  thus  providing  more 
utilization  and  reducing  the  great  amount  of 
waste  that  was  evident  in  the  sawlogging 
operations  in  that  part  of  the  country  before. 

Other  expansion  has  developed  in  plywood, 
particle  board  and  lumber. 

The  discovery  of  new  uses  for  our  basic 
natural  resources  has  been  the  continuing 
lifeline  in  our  northern  forests  and  mines.  Of 
no  small  importance  is  our  fast  expanding 
growth  in  technological  education  which  will 
eventually  produce  new  products  from  the 
hands  of  the  logger  and  the  miner— the  eco- 
nomic results  from  applied  research. 
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But,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  advancement  in 
these  fields  in  northern  Ontario  also 
necessitates  our  branching  out  in  other  sec- 
tors of  our  social  structure.  New  acquisitions 
need  new  outlets  and  so  a  growing  balanced 
economy  requires  added  housekeeping  facili- 
ties. One  of  these  is  transportation.  New 
links  to  other  centres  have  been  built,  and 
still  others  are  under  construction— with  the 
tliought  that  some  of  our  more  southerly 
neighbours  will  no  longer  need  to  feel  so 
isolated  from  us. 

Our  internal  housekeeping  problems  are 
also  being  solved.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  not  call  them  problems,  for  they  are 
the  ordinary  difficulties  requiring  domestic 
solution  as  are  met  with  in  any  really  pro- 
gressive area.  Let  us  refer  to  them,  rather, 
as  "challenges"  which  can  be  met  wherever 
people  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

The  work  of  district-wide  assessment  prac- 
tices is  continuing  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the 
whole  of  CocTirane— and  this  work  will  also 
be  undertaken  this  year— is  now  underway  as 
a  matter  of  fact  in  the  district  of  Timiska- 
ming.  When  completed,  this  district-wide 
assessment  will  supply  us  not  only  with  a 
fairer  and  more  equitable  basis  for  property 
evaluation  but,  through  modern  computer 
methods  and  the  use  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment will  add  immeasurably  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  social  and  economic  factors 
which  affect  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  of 
these  two  districts. 

These  are  the  accurate  measuring  tapes  of 
future  growth.  These  will  supply  the  answers 
to  many  of  the  more  elusive  questions  which 
affect  those  decisions  involving  the  whole 
ecological  background  of  our  people.  Proper 
land  use,  area  rehabilitation,  new  communi- 
ties, industrial  areas,  properly  placed  centres 
of  higher  education,  joint  efforts  of  several 
municipalities  to  give  improved  services  at 
better  prices— all  these  are  parts  of  this  back- 
ground which  our  councils,  planning  boards, 
commissions,  and  our  people  appreciate  more 
and  more  so  that  we  minimize  the  possibility 
of  large  error  in  our  planning  for  the  future. 

Part  of  that  planning  involves  the  improve- 
ment of  highway  transportation,  as  I  men- 
tioned a  few  minutes  ago.  Of  particular  note 
is  the  progress  being  made  on  the  Timmins- 
Sudbury  highway.  As  was  announced  by  my 
hon.  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Gomme),  at  the  start  of  the  building  of  the 
Timmins-Sudbury  highway,  the  section  from 
Gogama  to  Highway  101  was  to  be  completed 
first.  This  section  will  be  open  to  a  limited 
traffic  in  the  summer  of  1967. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Very  good  reasons  for 
that,  I  am  sure,  and  I  know  the  hon.  member 
is  well  aware  of  those  reasons.  I  do  not  think 
they  bear  repetition  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  is  a  good  friend 
of  mine  but  every  road  ever  built  in  northern 
Ontario,  he  got  it.  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  no;  oh,  dear,  no. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  got  them:  Chap- 
leau  to  Timmins;  Foley et  to  Timmins;  Tim- 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  might  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  was  in  this  business  of 
promoting  roads  in  northern  Ontario  before 
he  ever  became  involved  and  I  say  that  with 
very  great  respect. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  he  is  older  than  I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am,  so  I  have  been 
around  longer  than  you  have.  However,  you 
are  doing  pretty  well.  The  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  is  doing  very  well.  I  am  not 
taking    anything    away    from    him. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Does  the 
Minister  still  regard  roads  as  a  political  mat- 
ter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  do  not  regard 
roads  as  a  political  matter  at  all.  I  regard 
roads  as  being  necessary  transportation  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  I  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Cochrane  South,  and  I 
work  for  them  first,  last  and  always. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  answer  is  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  that  is  the  kind  of 
an  answer  the  member  wants,  that  is  what 
he  can  have. 

Interjections  by  several  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  To  get  back  to  the 
Timmins-Sudbury  highway,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
very  important  that  we  should  refer  to  this 
highway  as  the  Timmins-Sudbury  highway, 
not  the  reverse  please.  Because  it  started 
from  Timmins  and  it  is  going  to  reach  Sud- 
bury  in    due   course   of   time. 

The  construction  completed  to  date  totals 
30.9  miles,  the  value  of  which  is  over  $3 
million.  The  mileage  and  value  presently 
under  construction  is  another  30.5  miles  at 
a  value  of  over  $4  million.  New  work,  in- 
cluded   in    the    estimates    approved    by    the 
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House,  totals  almost  36  miles  valued  at  over 
$4  million.  This  leaves  27  miles  at  roughly 
$3  million  to  be  called  for  tender  subse- 
quent to  1967. 

These  figures  do  not  include  a  nine-mile 
section  of  secondary  Highway  560,  immedi- 
ately south  of  Gogama,  which  will  form  a 
part  of  Highway  144.  Providing  sufficient 
highway  construction  funds  are  voted,  this 
highway  will  be  open  to  through  traffic  from 
Timmins  to  Sudbury  by  the  summer  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  building  roads,  particularly 
in  the  north  country,  takes  time  and  there 
are  many  construction  problems  that  arise. 
One  is  the  problem  of  access.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  due  to  the  access  problem  it  has 
been  necessary  to  complete  one  contract 
before  proceeding  with  the  next,  except  in 
limited  cases  where  the  existing  lumber  roads 
were  available.  Funds  expended  to  date  and 
required  to  be  spent  for  completion  of  work 
by  1970  represent  quite  an  acceleration  from 
the   original  construction  schedule. 

A  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  men- 
tioned that  challenges  can  be  met  success- 
fully where  people  are  willing  to  cooperate. 
Permit  me  to  quote  another  specific  example 
from  my  riding. 

Under  the  emergency  measures  organiza- 
tion of  The  Attorney  General's  Department, 
the  town  of  Timmins  and  Mountjoy  town- 
ship, its  neighbour  to  the  west,  have  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  operated  a  joint 
police  radio  service.  This  meant  that  Tim- 
mins supplied  dispatch  service  for  Mountjoy 
and,  in  effect,  Mountjoy  had  a  single  mobile 
station  which  worked  from  a  main  base  sta- 
tioned at  police  headquarters  in  Timmins  for 
regular  police  work. 

This  cooperation  arose  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide citizens  with  better  protection.  Prior  to 
this,  Mountjoy  township  had  a  two-man 
police  forte,  with  one  officer  on  and  one  off. 
This  made  it  sometimes  difficult  to  locate  the 
duty  officer  if  trouble  arose  in  more  than  one 
area.  The  theory  of  the  merger  was  that 
Timmins,  being  the  larger  force,  had  24- 
hour  capabilities  and  by  pooling  the  Mount- 
joy and  Timmins  force  resources  this  has 
more  than  tripled  the  protection  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Mountjoy. 

They  could  not  have  had  this  under  any 
other  system.  In  essence,  Mountjoy  residents 
have  been  provided  with  a  "metropolitan 
force"  which  it  could  not  possibly  have  had 
on  its  own. 

With  the  new  programme  as  developed  by 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  now  the 


Ontario  Provincial  Police,  the  northeastern 
Ontario  detachment  at  South  Porcupine,  are 
able  to  police  Mountjoy  township.  This  came 
about  as  a  result  of  a  request  from  the 
Mountjoy  township  council  and  their  recom- 
mendation in  their  request  was  supported 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  so  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  is  now  policing  this  muni- 
cipality. I  am  told  that  the  service  is  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory. 

Another  example  of  this  cooperation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  be  referred  to  because  since 
June  1,  1966,  which  is  just  a  year  ago  today, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Tisdale  and  Whitney 
townships  have  been  operating  a  joint  police 
force  very  successfully. 

Originally,  in  1963,  they  started  with  a 
dispatch  service  similar  to  Timmins  and 
Mountjoy.  Then  Whitney  found  that  to 
enlarge  its  police  force  to  meet  new  responsi- 
bilities would  mean  a  big  increase  in  men  and 
equipment,  a  heavy  burden  for  township 
finances.  So  the  Tisdale  and  Whitney  police 
forces  united  and  are  now  a  single  larger 
department  with  a  complete  three-shift  capa- 
bility and  what  appears  to  be  a  much  im- 
proved police  coverage. 

It  has  meant  not  only  that  a  stronger 
element  of  cooperation  is  showing  in  these 
areas  but  there  is  a  tremendous  police  service 
now  operating  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Porcupine  district.  This  amalgamation  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of  northern  On- 
tario and  is  under  a  board  of  management 
consisting  of  the  local  magistrate  and  the 
reeves  of  the  townships  of  Tisdale  and 
Whitney.  And  this  type  of  a  management 
for  joint  police  departments  is  permitted 
under  The  Municipal  Act. 

Of  similar  promise,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
planning  boards  of  my  area.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  Calvert  planning  board,  to  the 
Porcupine  planning  area  consisting  of 
Timmins,  Mountjoy,  Tisdale,  Whitney  and 
the  six  unorganized  townships  in  that  vicinity, 
and  thirdly  to  the  Teck  planning  board, 
covering  the  Kirkland  Lake  area. 

A  comprehensive  zoning  bylaw  for  the 
town  of  Timmins  is  presently  awaiting  ap- 
proval by  the  Ontario  municipal  board. 
There  have  been  discussions  between  the 
town  of  Cochrane  and  members  of  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs  staff  relative  to 
a  comprehensive  zoning  bylaw  for  Cochrane. 

A  major  rehabilitation  programme  is  under 
way  for  the  town  of  Kapuskasing  and  sur- 
rounding area.  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  is  providing  financial  assistance  for  the 
installation  of  services  in  the  Bnmetville  area. 
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and  Val  Albert,  in  order  that  services  be 
improved  and  extended  in  these  areas  as  well 
as  other  areas  surrounding  the  town.  The 
government's  financial  commitment  in  loans 
and  grants  for  this  purpose  is  slightly  more 
than  $2  miUion.  I  gave  a  rather  concise 
report  on  this  situation  in  the  House  as  a 
result  of  a  question  from  one  of  the  hon. 
members  a  week  or  two  ago.  Included  in 
this  programme  of  rehabilitation  is  the  cost 
of  preparing  a  plan  of  subdivision  and  moving 
houses  straddling  new  lot  lines  and  new  road 
allowances,  as  well  as  arranging  for  loans 
to  area  residents  to  rehabilitate  their  homes 
through  Ontario  housing  corporation  under  a 
section  of  The  Housing  Development  Act. 

My  own  home  town  of  Timmins  is  pre- 
sently engaged  in  an  urban  renewal  study 
under  part  V  of  The  National  Housing  Act. 
The  township  of  Teck,  which  includes  Kirk- 
land  Lake,  is  doing  an  urban  renewal  study, 
and  the  township  of  Mountjoy  is  preparing  an 
urban  renewal  scheme.  The  townships  of 
Whitney  and  Tisdale  have  applied  for  ap- 
proval of  urban  renewal  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mining  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  my  riding  and  cer- 
tainly mining  is  becoming  more  and  more 
and  increasingly  important  in  the  economic 
growth  of  this  province.  It  is  calculated  that 
each  mining  job  supports  six  other  jobs  in 
supply  industries.  Few  regions  in  the  world 
produce  metals  in  such  quantities  as  in 
Canada  and  northern  Ontario.  My  own  area 
of  Timmins-Porcupine  is  very  much  a  part 
of  this  picture.  The  Financial  Post  in  its 
1967  mines  survey  said  that: 

The  Canadian  mining  industry  is  in  the 
middle    of   a    giant-size    wave    of    growth. 
The  expansion   of  production   of   minerals 
and  metals  is  running  at  the  annual  rate  of 
some  12  per  cent.   This  expansion  is  double 
the    mining    growth    in    the    rest    of    the 
world. 
That  is  a  quotation  from  the  Financial  Post 
1967  mine  survey.    You  will  also  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope),  told  this  Legislature 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  though  mining  produc- 
tion in  Ontario  slipped  last  year,  he  expected 
that  it  would  hit  the  $1  billion  mark  in  1967. 
I  would  like  to  present  a  few  facts  about 
what   this    means    in    my    own    riding.     The 
Kam-Kotia  Mines  Limited  operates  a  copper- 
zinc  property  14  miles  northwest  of  Timmins 
and  its  net  profit  is  predicted,  I  believe,  in 
1966  to  reach  about  the  $2  million  mark.   It 
is  estimated  to  go  higher  in   1967  if  copper 
remains  at  the  same  high  level.   Regular  mill 


production  began  in  1961  at  this  mine  and 
was  originally  operated  by  Kam-Kotia  Porcu- 
pine Mines.  Early  in  1966,  this  company 
sold  its  assets  to  the  parent  Violamac  Mines 
Company  and  the  name  was  then  changed  to 
Kam-Kotia.  The  company  plans  to  increase 
mill  capacity  from  1,800  tons  daily  to  2,000 
to  2,100  tons  a  day.  Good  copper  values 
were  found  recently  in  a  new  zone. 

Late  in  1965,  agreement  was  made  be- 
tween Violamac  Mines  or  Kam-Kotia  Mines 
with  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  for 
custom  milling  on  a  part-time  basis  of 
developed  ores  from  that  company's  Kidd 
Creek  Mine,  north  of  Timmins.  This  was  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  between  the 
two  companies,  I  am  advised,  because  at 
that  time  the  Kam-Kotia  Mine  was  developing 
some  of  its  underground  operations  and  could 
provide  some  time  in  its  mill  for  custom  mill- 
ing the  other  company's  ore. 

Canadian  Jamieson  Mine  is  a  copper-zinc 
property  in  the  Timmins-Kamiskotia  area, 
which  began  operations  in  April,  1966,  and 
is  now  producing  350  tons  daily.  Ore  re- 
serves at  the  end  of  March,  1966,  were 
estimated  at  376,000  tons  of  positive  ore 
averaging  3.15  per  cent  copper,  4  per  cent 
zinc,  and  135,000  tons  of  indicated  ore 
averaging  2.41  per  cent  copper  and  4.79 
per  cent  zinc.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
people  are  employed  at  this  property. 

Although  asbestos  mining  fell  off  in  Ontario 
in  1964  with  the  closing  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Company's  Munro  Mine  near 
Matheson,  things  have  started  looking  up 
again  as  the  same  company  began  developing 
another  property,  the  Reeves  Mine,  in  Reeves 
township,  last  year.  At  the  end  of  1966, 
construction  of  service  buildings  and  the  mill 
at  the  mine  site  were  well  under  way,  and 
the  pit  preparation  was  well  advanced.  There 
is  no  production  from  the  property  yet  but 
over  80  people  are  on  the  payroll. 

The  Hedman  Mines  asbestos  project  at 
Matheson,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Hedman  Mines  Limited,  looks  more  prom- 
ising than  ever.  The  open  pit  is  located  in 
Warden  township  and  the  mill  pilot  plant 
in  Matheson.  Operations  through  1966  had 
a  daily  production  of  only  ten  tons,  but  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  very  special  asbestos  which 
was  being  milled  for  test  purposes.  Market 
research,  machinery  evaluation  and  produc- 
tion mill  planning  were  carried   out. 

An  impressive  99.8  per  cent  of  the  91.7 
per  cent  of  the  issued  capital  cf  Hedman 
Mines  recently  voted  in  favour  of  an  agree- 
ment whereby  Gulf  and  Western  (Canada) 
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Limited  and  Gulf  and  Western  Industries 
Incorporated  of  New  York  provide  up  to  $2 
million  to  finance  completion  of  the  Mathe- 
son  project.  Kilborn  Engineering  Limited  of 
Toronto  has  been  given  the  go-ahead  on  the 
production  plant  with  crushing  capacity  of 
600  tons  of  ore  per  day,  and  initial  fiberizing 
capacity  of  300  tons  per  day  which  is 
expected  to  be  operative  in  1968.  Tonnage 
from  the  pilot  mill  at  Matheson  will  be 
stepped  up  through  installation  of  larger 
capacity  machines  to  be  tested  during  the 
production  plant  construction  period  and  by 
providing  more  fibre  storage  space.  This 
will  provide  more  production  for  expanded 
market  development  while  training  person- 
nel to  take  over  the  production  plant  when 
it  is  ready. 

Additional  equipment  has  already  been 
added  to  the  production  plant  and  the 
further  machines  for  testing  are  on  order. 
Machines  in  the  pilot  plant  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  production  plant  later.  An 
expanded  open  pit  programme  will  be 
started  shortly,  the  company  says.  Ore 
reserves  to  300  feet  vertical  are  estimated 
at  10,300,000  tons,  grading  about  50  per 
cent  asbestos  content.  The  ore  body  has  yet 
to  be  fully  delimited.  I  might  point  out  that 
Hedman  Mines  is  in  the  happy  position  of 
being  the  only  primary  producer  of  low-cost 
group  seven  short  chrysotile  asbestos.  This 
is  being  used  in  plastics,  paper,  paving  and 
so  on  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

The  biggest  news  in  Ontario  mining,  how- 
ever, in  recent  years,  is  that  of  Texas  Gulf 
Sulphur  Company,  which  made  an  outstand- 
ing find  in  the  Timmins  area  in  1964.  Canad- 
ian silver  production  is  to  get  its  biggest 
boost  this  year  from  production  of  this  mine. 
This  major  new  source  of  metals  is  expected 
to  turn  out  some  ten  million  or  more  ounces 
of  silver  annually.  This  will  be  the  largest 
single  source  of  this  metal  in  the  world.  This 
increase  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
little  under  one  third  of  the  present  Canadian 
silver  production,  according  to  Financial 
Post  estimates.  Canada  is  the  number  one 
zinc  producer  and  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur,  near 
Timmins,  will  be  producing  more  than  $70 
million    worth    annually. 

When  the  Kidd  Creek  Mining  Company 
major  discovery  was  announced,  extensive 
drilling  outlined  approximately  55  million 
tons  of  ore,  averaging  4.85  per  cent  silver, 
1.33  per  cent  copper  and  7.08  per  cent 
zinc  per  ton.  Further  drilling  has  increased 
the  ore  estimated  to  62.5  million  tons.    And 


there  are  some  Ontario  mining  experts  who 
think  it  could  even  hit  100  million  tons. 
This  is  very  big  business,  indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  company  has  brought 
the  property  into  production  at  the  rate  of 
three  million  tons  per  year  in  November 
last  year,  and  the  ore  that  is  already  known 
to  exist  in  this  mining  property  will  provide 
the  necessary  ores  for  production  for  many, 
many  years. 

The  company  also  announced  that  it 
planned  to  build  a  $50  million  smelter  in 
Ontario.  There  seems  to  be  very  prospect 
now  that  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  will  build  a 
smelter  in  northeastern  Ontario.  There  have 
been  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  headed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  himself,  re- 
garding dealings  with  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
Company  on  the  location  and  building  of  this 
new  facility.  Close  negotiations  have  been 
carried  on  and  the  government  is  keeping 
a  very  attentive  eye  on  the  situation. 

Texas  Gulf  has  a  three-year  agreement 
with  Noranda  Mines,  whereby  concentrates 
coming  out  of  their  mine  are  to  be  treated  at 
the  Noranda  smelter.  This,  I  suggest,  is  an 
indication  that  the  company  has  other  plans 
in  mind,  as  they  will  be  required  to  complete 
plans  before  that  contract  is  up.  I  may  add 
that  I  hope  to  have  news  about  this  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

On  January  1,  1967,  the  Kidd  Creek  Mine 
and  the  Hoyle  concentrator  operations  of 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  were  transferred  to  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  called  Ecstall  Min- 
ing Limited.  The  Hoyle  concentrator  was, 
by  February  of  1967,  capable  of  producing 
9,000  tons  of  ore  daily  and  the  annual  pro- 
duct is  expected  to  be  250,000  tons  of  zinc, 
10,000  tons  of  lead  and  some  50,000  tons  of 
copper. 

The  outline  of  the  Kidd  Creek  open  pit 
mine  took  shape  early  last  year  and,  while 
development  and  construction  work  was  going 
on,  the  company  selected  and  trained  400 
workers,  who  are  now  operating  the  mine 
concentrator.  Key  administrative  positions  in 
both  operations  near  Timmins  are  filled  by 
Canadians  of  outstanding  ability. 

Until  the  matter  of  the  smelter  is  settled, 
Timmins  area  concentrates  are  being  shipped 
to  other  smelters.  Copper  is  going  to  Nor- 
anda and  a  small  quantity  of  lead  to  smelters 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  biggest  problem  is  the  great  quantity 
of  zinc.  Not  one  single  smelter  can  handle 
the  Kidd  Creek  product,  as  all  available 
smelters  are   operating   to   capacity.     So  the 
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Timmins  zinc  concentrates  will  have  to  go  to 
smelters  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Japan.  Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  what 
this  operation  means  to  northern  Ontario 
mining,  is  to  report  that  the  company  has 
invested,  up  to  the  present  time,  about  $75 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  speak  at  much  greater 
length  on  the  things  going  on  in  my  riding, 
but  I  have  just  touched  on  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights. There  are  many  others. 

Advancement  in  our  educational  facilities 
has  received  a  great  boost  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  northern  college  of  arts  and  tech- 
nology. I  am  advised,  by  the  board  of  regents, 
that  there  will  be  three  and,  perhaps,  in  time, 
four  campuses— Haileybury,  Kirkland  Lake, 
Porcupine,  and  probably  Kapuskasing.  New 
nurses'  training  schools  are  actively  being 
planned  for  the  Kirkland  Lake  and  Timmins 
areas.  The  Reverend  Sisters  of  Providence, 
who  operate  the  general  hospital  in  Timmins, 
have  for  some  30  years  or  more  operated 
nurses'  training,  but  they  have  now  suggested 
that  this  service  should  be  provided  under 
the  new  arrangements  now  available  through 
The  Department  of  Health. 

The  Kirkland  district  hospital  operated  by 
the  municipality  of  the  township  of  Teck  has 
not  had  nurses'  training.  There,  the  hospital 
authorities  have  been  working  closely  with 
The  Department  of  Health  and  the  college  of 
nurses,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  regional 
school  of  nurses  in  Kirkland  Lake.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  for  all  these  good  people  of 
the  north. 

We  have  not  forgotten  either  that,  though 
we  are  in  the  country,  many  of  our  people 
are  reaching  mature  old  age.  This  year,  Cen- 
tennial year,  two  Centennial  homes  for  the 
aged  will  be  opened  in  the  Cochrane  district 
—one  in  the  riding  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  at  Kapus- 
kasing, and  the  other  in  Cochrane  South,  at 
Iroquois  Falls. 

The  new  Ontario  hospital  now  under  con- 
struction in  Porcupine,  in  the  Timmins  area, 
should  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  this  fall. 
This  hospital  will  assist  in  providing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  service  to  people  of  our 
part  of  the  province  who  find  themselves  in 
need  of  the  services  of  a  hospital  of  that  type. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  this  speaks 
well  for  the  increasing  interest  which  the 
people  in  my  riding  are  taking  in  the  sound 
management  of  all  their  affairs.  Our  north  is 
still  very  young  and  there  are  many  people 
alive  today  who  came  into  the  north  when  it 


was  opened  up,  after  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  challenges  and  the  opportunities 
are  great  and  the  reward  is  a  pattern  of  mod- 
ern services,  making  our  north  country  the 
choicest  area  of  the  province  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria):  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  an  honour  to  speak  tonight  on  some  of 
the  things  I  believe  can  affect  Ontario  in  our 
future. 

Representing  one  of  the  rural  ridings,  as 
I  do,  sir,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  growing 
importance  of  our  rural  areas  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  commerce,  industry  and  agricul- 
ture—all of  which  are  interdependent  and 
essential  in  providing  job  opportunities  for 
the  young  people  graduating  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  which  we  are  constantly 
expanding  and  creating. 

The  town  of  Lindsay  has  a  new  industry, 
mainly  because  that  industry  wanted  a  site 
near  the  railroad  and  highway,  located  at  a 
point  which  provides  the  most  economical 
and  profitable  transportation  of  materials  into 
the  plants  and  distribution  of  the  finished  pro- 
ducts to  their  customers.  These  were  the 
fruits  of  hard  and  dedicated  work  by  many 
people,  including  especially  the  local  indus- 
trial development  committee. 

Down  through  the  history  of  our  country, 
billions  of  tax  dollars  have  been  spent  for  all 
kinds  of  pubHc  works  projects.  Those  involv- 
ing water  resources  are,  as  you  well  know, 
usually  required  to  meet  a  minimum  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  which  takes  into  account  various 
factors,  including,  most  recently,  recreational 
benefits.  Seldom  are  these  required  to  be  self 
liquidating  through  local  paybacks  to  the  gov- 
ernments or  through  fees  charged  to  users.  It 
has  been  our  policy  to  use  tax  money  paid  by 
all  of  the  people  to  finance  these  pubhc  works 
projects,  because,  collectively,  they  provide  all 
the  people  of  this  country  better  opportunities 
for  a  better  life. 

Government  assistance  is  provided,  especi- 
ally when  the  businessman  is  the  recipient 
of  this  assistance,  be  it  in  the  form  of  a  small 
business  loan,  a  liberahzation  of  depreciation 
deductions,  or  in  investment  tax  credit  for  in- 
come tax  purposes,  or  a  government  contract. 
Without  such  assistance,  private  business 
would  not,  at  least,  have  grown  as  rapidly 
and,  in  fact,  might  never  have  started  at  all, 
with  respect  to  the  particular  activity  being 
aided.  Many  of  the  job  opportunities  in  pri- 
vate industry  would  not  have  opened  up  and 
the  economic  growth  of  our  country  would 
have  been  held  back. 
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The  transportation  industry  is  one  of  many 
which  have  long  been  the  object  of  special 
development  assistance  by  our  governments. 

In  the  case  of  railroads,  some  of  them— 
mostly  in  the  west— were  given  grants  of  land 
to  induce  them  to  build  their  lines  into  and 
through  the  wilderness.  The  government  gave 
land  when  we  had  plenty  of  it  to  spare  and 
received  back  a  nation  bound  together  with 
economic  ribbons  of  steel  and  more  job  oppor- 
tunities were  opened  up  for  our  people. 

For  years  we  have  given  special  tax  treat- 
ment to  our  oil  and  gas  industry,  as  well  as 
mining  of  ores^,  by  recognizing  the  fact  these 
products  taken  out  of  the  ground  deplete 
the  value  of  the  ground  that  is  left.  Some 
people  call  this  a  subsidy  and  others  are  very 
strong  in  denying  that  it  is.  But,  whatever  it  is, 
we  have  provided  an  incentive  to  these  indus- 
tries to  explore  more  and  more  deposits  of 
potential  wealth  by  the  techniques  they  have 
learned.  In  the  process  they  have  made  pos- 
sible the  finding  of  great  quantities  of  oil  and 
other  minerals  throughout  the  world,  thus 
altering  a  whole  civilization  and  creating  a 
world  market  for  our  engineering  abilities  and 
their  production. 

This  was  brought  very  much  home  to  the 
members  of  the  mining  committee  when  they 
visited  local  industries  who  provided  these 
services  to  countries  such  as  Sweden.  Sweden 
brought  some  of  these  original  ideas  here  to 
Canada  to  develop  and  find  mineral  bodies, 
and  when  they  found  these  mineral  bodies, 
Canadians  were  very  wise  and  adapted  these 
particular  instruments  to  their  own  ways  and 
improved  on  them.  In  doing  so,  we  are  now 
exporting  not  only  these  instruments  all  over 
the  world  but  we  are  also  exporting  the  use 
of  them  in  other  countries. 

In  meeting  the  economic  and  social  needs 
of  our  nation,  one  should  not  be  surprised 
that  government  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided the  waterways,  the  railroads,  the  petro- 
leum industry,  the  mining  industry,  the  export- 
import  trade  and  the  agriculture  sector  of  our 
economy.  These  and  others  aided  by  your 
government  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
"pursuit  for  happiness"  for  all  our  people. 

Of  course,  in  formulating  policy,  there  are 
often  sharp  differences  of  opinion  over  what 
is  or  is  not  in  the  "public  interest";  and  also 
whether  certain  actions  taken  pursuant  to  a 
policy  will  themselves  meet  a  policy  objective. 
It  is  in  this  arena,  rather  than  in  the  arena 
of  pure  economic  theory,  that  the  lines  of 
battle  waged  in  this  House  are  most  fre- 
quently and  meaningfully  drawn. 


The  record  is  most  j)ersuasive,  tliat  our 
transportation  policy  in  this  province  witli 
respect  to  the  waterways  and  highways  has 
resulted  in  immense  benefits  to  our  nation  and 
its  people.  It  has  brought  industrialization 
and  job  opportunities  to  many  parts  of  in- 
terior Ontario  to  a  degree  that  would  never 
otherwise  have  occurred.  Markets  are  being 
opened  up  because  of  low  shipping  costs 
to  meet  "price"  demands  of  consumers  and 
thus  to  meet  competition. 

If  it  was  decided  to  merely  forget  about 
what  has  gone  before  and  consider  only  the 
future,  existing  benefits  from  government 
expenditures  will  continue  to  be  enjoyed  at 
the  expense  of  new  developments  for  people 
in  other  areas  who  rightfully  feel  that  they 
ought  to  have  just  as  much  chance  to  grow 
as  their  neighbours  in  areas  which  have 
already  grown.  Actually  it  would  be  fairer  to 
argue  that  a  preference  should  be  given  to 
rural  areas,  where  an  industrial  complex  is 
just  beginning  to  emerge  over  highly  devel- 
oped areas.  This  creates  a  present  and  future 
problem  of  making  an  equitable  allocation  of 
the  costs  of  multi-purpose  public  works  proj- 
ects. How  much  should  be  allocated  to  flood 
control,  to  water  pollution  control,  to  recrea- 
tion, to  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  to 
water  for  industrial  and  municipal  use,  and  so 
on?  The  economic  facts  of  life  emphasize  and 
enforce  the  wisdom  of  improved  policy 
regarding  the  social  considerations  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  location. 

During  my  years  in  this  Legislature,  I 
have  brought  before  the  members  some  of 
the  concerns  of  industry  in  my  riding.  Last 
year,  on  June  29,  I  mentioned  several  im- 
provements in  the  marketing  practices  of  the 
forest-based  industries  that  I  thought  should 
have  this  government's  attention  and  even 
had  the  suggestion  that  this  could  be  im- 
proved in  certain  ways,  made  by  myself. 

I  even  brought  before  this  House  my 
people's  concern  with  the  "no  deposit— no 
return"  bottle  being  used  in  this  province  by 
the  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks  and  how 
everyone  has  been  concerned  or  soon  would 
l.e  over  this  litter-adding  material.  Let  me 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  people  have 
not  changed  their  minds  and  that  our  prob- 
lem of  this  litter-adding  agent  is  still  with  us 
and  will  again  add  to  the  accumulation  over 
our  countryside  this  year.  I  have  many  letters 
and  resolutions  of  public-minded  people  and 
associations  supporting  my  suggestion  for  this 
government  to  persuade  the  manufacturers  to 
change  to  a  container  which  not  only  is 
recoverable  but  retains  a  value  to  the  person 
returning  it  to  the   agency. 
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I  have  in  these  letters  instances  of  damage 
from  those  bottles  by  cut  limbs  of  children, 
flat  tires  and  even  the  shattering  of  a  plate 
glass  store  window  when  a  car  tire  tossed  a 
bottle  from  the  gutter  as  the  car  pulled  away 
from  the  curb.  Let  me  again  suggest  this 
government  should  endeavour  to  have  the 
beverage  industry  change  its  policy  to  a 
practical  solution. 

While  I  am  on  the  problem  of  litter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  make  a  few  remarks  on 
metals.  I  would  first  of  all  like  to  consider 
iron.  It  starts  out  as  iron  ore,  and  mining  it 
gives  it  value,  a  few  cents  a  pound.  Then  it 
progresses  through  the  stages  of  the  blast 
furnace,  pig  iron,  steel,  and  so  forth,  and 
finally  winds  up  as  an  automobile  worth  about 
$1  a  pound. 

Then  it  gets  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
and  its  value  drops  in  half.  By  the  time 
he  is  through  with  it,  it  has  almost  negative 
value.  You  would  have  to  pay  to  junk  it,  or 
it  contributes  to  environmental  degradation. 
Yet  in  terms  of  material,  the  iron  still  is  at 
least  as  valuable  as  it  was  as  a  raw  material. 
But  the  economic  system  now  adapted  is  not 
applied  to  its  re-use.  If  you  really  designed  a 
car  for  re-use,  you  could  avoid  using  copper 
and  aluminum  in  ways  that  would  contami- 
nate the  steel  if  the  vehicle  were  put  in  a 
smelter.  Plastics  for  instance,  would  burn 
out. 

You  could  do  it  by  paying  a  bit  more 
for  steel  parts  instead  of  aluminum  ones,  or 
you  could  put  all  the  wiring  in  channels  in 
such  a  way  that  you  could  just  grab  hold  of 
these  wires  and  pull  them  all  out.  You 
could  afford  to  do  these  things,  slightly  more 
expensive  things,  if  you  kept  in  mind  the 
economics   of  re-use. 

This  example  of  the  car  typifies  the  overall 
waste  disposal  problem  whether  one  deals 
with  junk  or  with  gaseous  or  liquid  pollutants. 
A  very  large  fraction  of  the  economy  is 
devoted  to  bringing  things  to  the  consumer 
user.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  part 
devoted  to  taking  care  of  what  remains  when 
the  user  is  through  with  a  product  is  essen- 
tially zero. 

The  basic  point  to  be  made  is  the  need  to 
reorganize  the  economy  to  make  effective 
waste  handling  an  important  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic picture.  Handling  in  such  a  way  will 
necessarily  involve  cost.  That  is  why  the 
pollution  committee  often  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  to  pay  for  waste  control, 
to  be  of  fundamental  importance. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  free  enterprise 
system  could  solve  this  problem,  but  it  does 


need  incentive,  and  this  must  be  in  economic 
terms.  One  way  to  encourage  such  things  as 
re-use  would  be  to  establish  tax  incentives 
or  perhaps  charge  more  for  the  use  of  raw 
material.  This  would  make  the  use  of  scrap 
economically  competitive.  This,  of  course, 
would  raise  cost,  and  in  turn,  raise  prices  be- 
cause of  the  extra  effort  involved.  The 
public  in  the  end  will  pay,  but  this  is  proper. 
What  the  public  is  paying  for  is  upgrading 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  Moreover, 
in  the  case  of  re-use,  there  is  a  double  public 
benefit.  Re-use  aids  in  conserving  raw 
materials  which  are  going  to  be  scarce  in  the 
long  run. 

Also,  one  of  the  important  social  problems 
that  determines  the  economic  incentives  is 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  standards  for 
environmental  cleanliness  we  should  have. 
Some  dislike  all  pollution.  They  would  keep 
the  rivers  in  their  original  condition.  With 
the  population  density  we  now  have,  that  is 
clearly  impossible.  I  guess  the  answer  is 
simply  to  decide  how  clean  we  can  afford  to 
keep  them,  or  part  of  the  answer  is  to  deter- 
mine how  much  you  are  willing  to  pay. 

I  have  consistently  made  suggestions  toward 
betterment  of  the  tourist  industry,  sug- 
gesting not  only  ways  toward  this  improve- 
ment, but  also  raising  the  matters  which  need 
policy  for  our  future  problems  that  I  and 
others  can  foresee.  It  has  been  most  in- 
teresting in  this  session  to  hear  some  other 
members  voicing  some  of  my  concerns  men- 
tioned several  years  ago  here  in  this  Legis- 
lature. 

My  first  talk  in  this  House  dealt  at  some 
length  on  the  spraying  of  insecticides  and 
herbicides.  It  has  been  very  interesting  to 
note  the  annual  amendments  to  The  In- 
secticide Act  introduced  in  this  Legislature. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  beheve  that,  while 
we  have  come  a  long  way  toward  a  control 
of  this  most  dangerous  necessity,  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to  assure 
we  will  have  a  most  sensible  control  method. 
I  do  hope  to  see  more  of  my  suggestions 
adopted  in  the  future,  by  further  amend- 
ments to  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  a  part  of  the  forest  based  in- 
dustry and  why  I  believe  we  must  review 
policies  at  this  time  in  regard  to  it. 

The  sawmilling  industry  of  Ontario  must 
have  a  revised  taxing  method  applied  by 
our  different  levels  of  the  government  to  it, 
or  we  will  have  some  great  costs,  reflected  in 
a  vital  part  of  our  forest  resources  based 
industry  becoming  economically  in  trouble. 
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What  is  the  present  position  of  this  whole 
industrial  enterprise  today?  One  would  find 
very  few  units  remain  as  an  industrial  opera- 
tion exclusive  of  ownership  by  a  veneer 
company,  or  associated  with  a  retail  lumber 
dealing  operation,  and  as  such  perform  a 
secondary  interest  of  the  total  operation. 
Two  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  this  would 
be  our  stumpage  charges  and  the  logging 
tax  on  profits  over  $10,000  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments. 

The  logging  tax  is,  by  some,  considered 
nothing  more  than  an  added  stumpage  or 
resource  charge.  But,  how  does  it  really 
apply  to  the  forest  based  industries? 

In  the  tax  rental  agreement  the  logging 
tax  was  considered  to  be  an  income  tax  of  a 
royalty  nature.  It  is  a  tax  on  the  profit  from 
logging,  as  separate  from  manufacturing,  and 
is  10  per  cent  of  the  logging  profit  in  excess 
of  $10,000  per  year.  The  tax  was  first 
collected  in  1951  and  the  base  was  broadened 
in  1957. 

Until  1961  the  logging  tax  was  considered 
as  a  cost  for  corporation  income  tax  pur- 
poses. After  1961  the  tax  was  made  deducti- 
ble from  the  corporation  tax— two  thirds  from 
the  federal  tax  and  one-third  from  the  pro- 
vincial tax. 

The  result  of  this,  for  the  province, 
is  that  two-thirds  of  the  tax  is  additional 
revenue,  and  one-third  is  balanced  by  a 
reduction  in  the  provincial  corporation  in- 
come tax.  In  some  cases  the  logging  tax 
represents  no  additional  cost  to  the  industry, 
since  it  is  fully  deductible  from  corporation 
income  taxes.  If,  however,  a  company  is 
assessed  for  corporation  income  tax,  which  is 
lower  than  the  logging  tax,  the  logging  tax 
cannot  be  fully  deducted,  and  it  becomes 
additional  taxation.  This  can  happen  where 
there  is  a  loss  carryover  from  a  previous 
year's  loss,  which  does  not  affect  the  logging 
tax,  but  where  there  are  special  deductions 
in  corporation  taxes  for  new  companies. 

However  it  would  be  very  probable  that 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  paying  the 
highest  proportion  of  the  tax,  since  many  of 
the  companies  in  the  sawmill  part  of  the 
forest  industry  are  exempted  by  the  $10,000 
exemption  level. 

Logging  tax  is  calculated  as  a  tax  on  the 
whole  logging  profit.  It  has  been  said,  since 
it  is  deductible  from  corporation  income 
taxes  in  most  cases,  it  is  not  an  extra  charge 
imposed  only  on  the  forest  based  industries. 
It  is  of  a  royalty  nature  and  is  used  to  help 
compensate  a  province  for  its  loss  of  a  re- 
source. For  these  reasons  some  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  similar  to  stumpage  charges, 


and  to  be  part  of  the  payment  for  the  raw 
material  receipt. 

Therefore,  to  the  large  pulp  and  paper 
companies'  portion  of  this  total  industry,  it  is 
mainly  to  very  little  effect  as  it  is  allowed  for 
dedviction  on  corporation  income  tax,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  timber  operator  who 
does  not  have  adequate  volume  profits,  it  is  a 
burden  and  imposition. 

The  construction  framing  lumber  industry 
has  great  competition  from  western  Canadian 
operators  into  Ontario.  The  major  portion  of 
the  framing  material  has  always  been  a  by- 
product of  the  longer  length  material  sold  at 
premium  prices  by  western  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. Therefore,  they  have,  at  various  times 
of  the  year,  been  able  to  ship  large  quantities 
into  the  Ontario  market.  This  has  led  to  very 
stiff  competition  for  the  framing  and  house 
building  industry. 

Ontario  has  also  faced  the  problem  of 
quality  of  the  species  available  to  the  Ontario 
sawmill  part  of  the  industry.  This  has  been 
limited,  as  such  operations  as  stud-mill  would 
use  logs  which  now  go  mainly  into  pulp  and 
paper,  and  which,  in  turn,  has  an  advantage  in 
stumpage  rates  over  tlie  sawmill  industry. 
Sawlog  stumpage  rates  are  in  need  of  a 
revision.  These  rates  remain  by  our  poHcy 
today  as  they  were  treated  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  sawlogs  were  the  major  market 
of  all  forest  products.  This  stumpage  or  re- 
source charge  could  be  part  of  the  reason  we 
have  today  furniture  lumber  coming  in  from 
the  United  States,  in  competition  with  our 
Ontario  produced  product. 

I  believe  the  industry  here  in  Ontario  needs 
to  have  someone  help  them  overcome  their 
problems.  One  of  the  first  ways  I  beheve  we, 
as  a  government,  in  Ontario,  can  help  must  be 
to  impress  upon  the  federal  people  the  fact 
they  obtain  over  half  of  the  forest  based  in- 
dustry corporation  income  tax  and  logging  tax. 
The  federal  level  does  not  do  a  very  great 
amount  of  the  administration,  renewal  of  re- 
source cost,  or  resource  development  by  roads 
or  in  other  ways,  for  availability  of  assisting 
forest  stands  or  research  on  Ontario  forestry 
problems. 

We,  in  Ontario,  also  apparently  do  not  have 
any  estimate  of  tlie  social  benefit  revenues 
accruing  to  the  federal  government  from  the 
forest  based  industries,  nor  have  I  been  able 
to  find  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  assistance 
by  this  government  of  Ontario  toward  estab- 
lishing the  social  benefit  revenues  in  services. 
This   means   a  larger  portion   of  federal   tax 
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revenues  must  remain  with  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, to  allow  development  of  forest  re- 
sources in  northern  and  middle  Ontario. 

The  needs  are  varied  and  manifold.  Instead 
of  the  approach  I  have  suggested,  we  find  the 
federal  people  dropping  the  "road  to  resources" 
programme,  and  their  portion  of  assistance  to 
it.  This  programme  was  successful  in  directing 
federal  tax  funds  to  benefit  the  forest  industry 
in  Ontario  as  well  as  the  mining  industry.  So 
valuable  did  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  mining  think  this  programme  was 
to  northern  Ontario  and  its  large  area,  they 
all  completely  recommended  it  be  continued, 
even  though  there  was  no  federal  participa- 
tion. This  recommendation  was  that,  even  if 
the  programme  had  to  be  on  a  reduced  scale, 
it  was  worthwhile. 

Improved  taxing  methods  on  forest  based 
industries  are  definitely  needed,  and  it  has 
been  left  very  late  in  the  day  to  provide  help 
to  an  Ontario  based  industry  ownership. 

Integration  of  the  forest  based  industrial 
product  must  come  about  on  an  ever  greater 
scale.  It  must  have  a  stumpage  rate  struc- 
ture suitable  for  this  day  and  age.  It  must 
have  a  taxation  method  that  will  allow 
improvement,  not  restriction,  as  the  incentive 
to  be  in  business.  The  federal  government 
must  review  any  freight  rate  structure  in 
the  light  of  subsidization,  which  would  allow 
any  advantage  to  one  part  of  the  Canadian 
forest  based  industry  at  the  expense  and  loss 
of  the  other,  which  would  be  depressing  to 
the  competitive  opportunity  of  this  province. 

Perhaps,  at  this  time,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  consider  a  taxation  method  on  private 
owned  forests,  which  would  provide  for  a 
resource  removal  timing  of  the  application  of 
a  part  of  all  government  level  taxation. 
Such  a  tax  method  would  only  be  applicable 
on  lands  adopting  an  annual  allowable  cut 
procedure. 

I  believe  this  province  defines  the  annual 
allowable  cut  as  the  amount  of  forest  pro- 
duce, howsoever  measured,  that  can  be  cut 
in  a  given  period  under  sustained  yield 
management  in  a  regulated  forest  with  an 
even  distribution  of  age  classes.  The  allow- 
able cut  is  the  growth  or  yield  of  the  forest. 

Recent  changes  coming  about  because  of 
the  development  of  mechanical  and  full  tree 
logging  methods  find  the  utilization  stand- 
ards have  changed  rather  rapidly  over  the 
past  few  years.  This  has  meant  we  now  are 
able  to  have  lower  stumps  and  smaller  mini- 
mum  top   diameters,   which   are    tending   to 


raise    the    net    merchantable    allowable    cut 
from  the  same  gross  total  volume  base. 

Such  a  method  of  application  of  taxation 
would,  I  believe,  benefit  Canadian  owner- 
ship of  forest  stands.  This  method  could  be 
the  method  by  which  private  estates  and 
other  lands  could  be  retained  in  Canadian 
ownership,  and  not  force  the  selling  of 
assets  in  order  to  pay  taxes.  Forest  stands 
are  of  the  type  that  are  perishable  at  some 
stage  in  the  lifetime  of  the  forest.  There- 
fore, there  should  be  no  danger  of  the 
industry  being  handicapped  by  people  not 
selling  the  product  from  private  lands. 

The  total  tax  revenue  from  the  forest 
industry  by  all  levels  of  government  has  been 
estimated  to  have  a  breakdown  along  this 
line:  38  per  cent  goes  to  the  provincial 
authority;  10  per  cent  to  the  municipal  level; 
52  per  cent  at  the  federal  level. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  we  must 
have  a  better  tax  application  to  the  forest 
industries  and  a  better  programme  of 
roads,  to  the  back  of  the  forests  to  allow 
timber  removal  of  the  mature  stands.  This 
is  the  policy  for  our  forest  reserves.  This 
alone  will  assure  a  continuing  supply  for 
our  mills.  This  will  keep  Canadian-owned 
forest  industry  near  the  forefront  on  the 
markets  we  now  hold.  Without  such  econ- 
omic improvement  in  line  with  today's  base, 
we  will  find  we  lack  sawmill  timber  re- 
sources in  having  mature  stands  to  sustain 
the  industry.  Oh  yes!  We  will  have  timber, 
but  it  will  be  of  the  nature  of  the  immature 
and  over-aged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
some  people  here  and  elsewhere  will  not 
understand  my  remarks,  but  it  is  my  belief 
the  people  of  the  forest  areas  of  this  prov- 
ince will  support  them  and  request  this 
government  to   consider  them  thoroughly. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  this  evening  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  over  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  in  the  greatest  part 
of  this  great  province  of  Ontario,  and  I 
speak  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  am  sure, 
in  the  past,  but  I  recall  it  to  your  attention 
again  this  evening,  that  that  which  we  con- 
sider northwestern  Ontario  comprises  about 
215,000  square  miles  and  that  vast  area  is 
occupied  by  some  213,000  people,  so  there 
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is  plenty  of  room— plenty  of  room  for  devel- 
opment, plenty  of  room  to  breathe,  plenty  of 
room  to  move  around.  But  in  that  vast  area 
we  have  tremendous  resources  which  are  now 
being  developed  and  in  a  very  large  way,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  to  a  great  extent  an  initial 
type  of  development  because  this  develop- 
ment area  is  really  in  its  first  stages  of  oper- 
ation. 

With  all  that  in  mind,  and  it  is  very  much 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  attention  of 
members  in  the  House  this  evening— prob- 
ably this  has  already  reached  the  hands 
to  whom  it  was  destined  by  the  people  who 
have  prepared  it  in  brief,  but  I  would  like 
to  get  it  on  the  record  in  an  attempt  to 
make  a  breakthrough  towards  suitable 
industrial  development  incentives— that  the 
combined  executives  of  three  well-known 
northwestern  Ontario  associations  met  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Dryden.  Since  1961,  the 
area's  municipal  association,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  development  councils  have 
made  continual  representations  to  both  levels 
of  government  urging  establishment  of  a 
more  attractive  and  competitive  incentive 
climate  to  industry. 

Present  programmes  came  under  heavy 
fire  ranging  from  designated-area  giveaways 
to  the  matching-capital/grant-supported  plans 
which  have  resulted  in  industry  choosing 
other  locations  for  their  new  plants.  In  the 
light  of  the  obvious  fact  that  industry  is 
going  where  the  free  gifts  are,  the  three 
groups  that  have  had  more  to  do  with  north- 
western Ontario  development  than  any  others 
now  present  a  combined  protest.  They  state 
that  none  of  the  measures  so  far  taken 
have  proved  effective  and  that  this  resource- 
filled  area  is  being  bypassed  and  ignored, 
even  though  it  qualifies  in  every  apparent 
way  as  a  development  area.  Not  only  is  the 
designated  area  programme  denied  to  us, 
they  state,  but  every  suggestion  toward  an 
area-based  handling  of  such  aids  to  industry 
as  are  in  effect  elsewhere  is  rebuffed  at  one 
level  of  autliority  or  another. 

Confronted  with  a  virtual  impasse  in  the 
groups'  individual  efforts,  a  combined  com- 
mittee was  set  up  at  the  Dryden  meeting.  Its 
terms  of  reference  are  as  follows: 

To  make  a  joint  approach  to  the  govern- 
ments to  develop  an  incentive  climate  for 
secondary  industry,  business  and  individ- 
uals in  northwestern  Ontario. 

The  presidents  and  the  secretaries  or  managers 
of    the    three    organizations    are    the    mem- 


bers of  this  committee.  Results  of  this  three- 
association  meeting  will  be  put  into  direct 
presentation  form.  They  have  to  do  with  the 
extension  or  aboHshment  of  the  present  desig- 
nated-area programme  and  some  sharp  north- 
western-style suggestions  for  more  potent 
incentives  right  down  to  the  level  of  the 
individual  northwestern  Ontario  citizen.  I 
firmly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  organiz- 
ations which  are  active  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  province  are  completely  serious 
in  their  effort  to  bring  about  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  northwestern  On- 
tario in  very  many  of  its  forms. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  is  in  his  seat  this  eve- 
ning. I  am  sure  he  has  already  been  ap- 
proached, Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  people  in  that 
area  who  are  extremely  interested  in  this 
problem,  and  he  would  know  that  for  many 
years  the  people  in  the  Lakehead  area  have 
been  attempting  to  bring  the  government's 
attention  in  a  most  effective  way  to  the  need 
for  either  a  large  provincial  park  or  possibly 
a  federal  park,  a  national  park,  in  the  area 
which  only  recently  in  the  past  few  years 
was  given  the  name  "The  Nor'westers."  This 
is  a  mountain  range  which  extends  from  the 
outskirts  of  Fort  William  down  through  and 
past  the  American  border,  but  it  is  an  area 
of  some  500,000  acres— slightly  over,  I  believe, 
512,000  acres.  It  is  not  inhabited  to  any  ex- 
tent; there  are  very  few  people  living  in  this 
vast  area.  There  is  an  Indian  reservation 
located  quite  close  to  the  city  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, within  the  area  of  which  I  speak,  but 
it  is  right  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  tremendously  picturesque  and  beauti- 
fully wooded,  a  fine  landscape.  From  the 
lake  and  from  the  land,  the  views  are  mag- 
nificent, the  scenery  is  outstanding.  The 
people  in  the  Lakehead  area  have  been  over 
the  past  many  years  most  anxious  to  see  that 
some  action  be  taken  either  provincially  or 
federally— it  will  have  to  be  done  provincially 
in  the  first  instance,  we  all  know— but  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  to  establish  a 
park  in  this  great  area.  We  believe  that  it 
would  have  a  tremendous  effect  not  only  in 
bringing  more  people  to  the  Lakehead  area 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tourism,  that  sort  of 
tiling,  but  it  would  also,  I  think,  establish  a 
situation  where  people  could  find  excellent 
camp  sites.  People  who  come  up  on  extended 
fishing  trips,  hunting  trips  and  that  sort  of 
thing  are  increasing  each  year. 

I  would  recommend  at  this  time— I  am  very 
happy  to  get  it  on  the  record  too,  this  eve- 
ning, Mr.  Speaker— to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
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and  Forests  and  the  Cabinet,  that  they  give 
this  matter  their  serious  consideration.  And 
when  I  say  serious  consideration,  I  think  it 
should  be  serious  consideration  because  this 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  at  this  time  per- 
haps to  acquire  the  property  which  might  go 
into  this  park,  and  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  it  may  be  a  great  deal  more  difficult 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cost  involved. 
In  this  area  I  mentioned  just  a  moment 
ago,  there  is  an  Indian  reservation,  and  of 
the  about  50,000  Indian  people  that  we  have 
living  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  them  living  in  north- 
western Ontario,  and  in  northeastern  Ontario 
as  well.  I  would  go  on  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  for  close  to  half  a  century,  Canadians 
were  content  to  tell  themselves  and  the  world 
that  there  was  no  Indian  problem  in  Canada. 
Our  eyes  were  averted  from  the  poverty  and 
squalor  of  reservation  life.  We  paid  little 
attention  to  facts  about  lack  of  education, 
disease  and  unemployment  among  our  In- 
dians. These  facts  were  hidden  in  government 
reports  and  government  reports  are  designed 
to  conceal  unpleasantness. 

At  the  moment— no  one  knows  for  how  long 
—the  mood  appears  to  have  changed.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  is  fashionable  to  sympathize  with 
the  Indian.  It  is  a  "hip"  thing  to  do,  they 
say.  Sometimes  it  sounds  as  hypocritical  as 
that  old  cliche:  "Some  of  my  best  friends 
are  .  .  ."  Now  we  hear  the  flowery  phrases, 
cooperation,  federal-provincial  planning  for 
Indians,  streamlining  of  efforts,  and  above 
all,  coordination   of  services. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudhur>'):  One  Minister 
wants  them  to  live  in  wigwams. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Well,  I  go  on  to  say  there 
are,  thank  heaven,  a  good  many  bad  con- 
sciences, my  friend,  and  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  would  agree. 

One  of  the  most  popular  cliches  is  the 
"crash  programme."  The  federal  and  pro- 
vincial government  recently  announced  just 
such  a  programme  —  $500  million  in  aid 
spread  over  the  next  50  years.  Just  what  does 
that  really  mean?  There  are  about  50,000 
Indians  in  Ontario.  Let  us  assume  that  $10 
million  of  this  programme  is  spent  each  year. 
That  means  $200  per  year  per  Indian,  or 
about  $17  a  month. 

Surely  this  is  a  measure  of  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  pious  statement  of  concern  and 
a  Conservative  and  Liberal  governments'  real 
feelings.  Fifty,  years  hence,  we  should  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  Indian  problem  to  be 
solved.    Meanwhile,  let  us  establish  the  need 


and  put  out  the  money  in  whatever  propor- 
tion is  necessary,  not  in  dribbles  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

When  we  talk  to  officials  dealing  with 
Indians,  we  often  find  the  right  attitude;  and 
progressive  thinking  is  gaining  ground.  But 
the  policies  that  emanate  from  governments 
seem  to  be  rooted  in  the  old  paternalism. 
And  paternahsm,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  like  rag- 
weed-it is  very  difficult  to  stamp  out.  This 
is  the  sort  of  mood  expressed  in  the  Ontario 
select  committee  on  civil  liberties  which  also 
considered  the  rights  of  Indians  in  Ontario, 
1954,  when  it  wrote,  and  I  quote: 

Generally  speaking,  the  committee  found 
that  Indians  lacked  the  healthy  respect  of 
the  future  held  by  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

And  that  is  something  to  mull  over  in  our 
minds,  I  think. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  sure  is. 

Mr.  Freeman:  The  committee  did  say  that 
we  should  be  proud  of  our  Indian  population. 
Why- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  think  my  friend  from  Sud- 
bury will  probably  be  interested  in  the 
reason  why,  and  the  answer  is  because  a 
majority  are  descendents  of  united  empire 
loyalists.  This  was  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  committee,  that  came  out  of  the 
committee  in   1954. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  how  ridiculous! 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  true. 

Mr.  Freeman:  This  committee  placed  great 
stress  on  education.  The  goal  of  all  Indian 
education  must  be  to  prepare  Indians  to  take 
their  place  alongside  the  non-Indian  neigh- 
bour, to  compete  freely  in  a  free  economy. 
In  other  words  the  Indian  is  to  be  given 
values  and  obligations  which  are  not  his  own. 
An  Indian  child  is  to  be  taught  in  English, 
a  language  which  is  foreign  to  him;  in  a 
situation  which,  on  the  reserves  at  least, 
is  uncluttered  by  civilization  and  technology. 
There  is  a  good  case  for  educating  Indian 
children  in  English  only  when  they  are 
sufficiently  urbanized  to  understand  the 
language  and  the  environment  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

To  quote  Professor  Jacques  Rousseau  of 
the  University  of  Laval's  centre  of  northern 
studies,  the  professor  states: 

The  teaching  should  be  in  two  languages, 

the  first  language  obviously  their  own,  the 
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second  either  English  or  French.  It  is  not 
our  mission  in  hfe,  not  our  white  man's 
burden,  to  force  them  to  abandon  their 
own  language. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  the  establish- 
ment of  specialized  schools  in  which  the 
prospective  teacher  would  learn  some 
ethonolgy  and  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a 
native  language.  The  curriculum  should  be 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  We  must 
choose  the  more  brilliant  Indians  and 
bring  them  to  universities,  after  proper 
preparation. 

Perhaps  the  basic  problem  of  governments  in 
education,  as  in  all  other  aspects  of  their 
policy  toward  the  Canadian  Indian,  is  a 
failure  to  understand  the  Indian  mentality, 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
different  civilization  and  a  different  culture. 
There  are  five  departments  of  the  Ontario 
government  dabbling  in  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Dabbling  is  the  word,  too. 

Mr.  Freeman:  In  few  areas  is  the  notorious 
lack  of  departmental  coordination  in  this 
government  more  conspicuous.  Not  long  ago, 
we  faced  the  spectacle  of  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  and  The  De- 
partment of  Lands  of  Forests  grabbing  In- 
dians from  each  other  for  their  own  job 
training  programmes. 

If  the  much-publicized  $500  million  pro- 
gramme is  to  have  any  meaning,  it  must 
have  coordination.  Our  party  has  proposed 
that  Ontario  go  ahead,  without  waiting  for 
the  federal  government,  and  appoint  a 
separate  administrative  authority  to  deal  with 
Indian  affairs.  It  must  not  be  under  any  de- 
partment of  the  present  government  and  it 
must  have  the  authority  to  deal  directly  with 
the  new  federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development. 

The  head  of  this  new  authority  must  have 
the  status  of  a  Deputy  Minister  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  probably  have  to  go  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  civil  service  to  find  a  person  of 
outstanding  qualifications  to  head  this  agency. 
The  new  director  must  be  all  the  more  out- 
standing as  his  or  her  ultimate  responsibility 
must  be  the  elimination  of  this  special  organ- 
ization, when  the  needs  of  the  Indian  have 
been  met. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  must,  Mr.  Speaker.  These 
organizations  that  go  on  decade  after  decade, 
self -perpetuating,  after  they  have  done  what 
they  intended  to  do,  carried  out  the  work  they 
intended  to  carry  out,  this  should  be  the  aim 
and  the  goal. 


The  new  organization  for  Ontario  Indians, 
proposed  by  our  party,  wiU  have  to  deal  with 
three  basic  groups  of  Indians. 

1.  Those  Indians  who  lead  an  integrated  life 
in  tlieir  villages  or  reserves  and  who  go  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  trapping.  Their  livehhood  is 
scanty  and  erratic;  they  need  the  opportunity 
of  other  industries. 

2.  Indians  who  have  come  to  terms  with  the 
industrial  civilization  and  economy.  Many  still 
live  outdoors  and  work  in  the  seasonal  indus- 
tries. Many  are  unskilled;  others  are  skilled 
and  work  as  cowboys  and  loggers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  some  tourist 
activity. 

3.  Indians  who  have  nearly  completed  their 
adjustment  to  the  white  society  and  work  as 
high  riggers  and  skilled  labourers,  longshore- 
men, particularly  in  British  Columbia,  oflBce 
workers  in  Ontario  and  as  professionals  in  this 
and  other  provinces. 

And  in  respect  to  that  in  this  province,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  has  been 
definitely  proven  that  the  Indian  people  in 
many  places,  we  have  discovered,  have  a  real 
aptitude  for  certain  types  of  office  work  and 
skilled  work  of  that  kind.  The  opportunity  to 
educate  them  is  there  under  the  right  set  of 
circumstances. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  another  source  for  just 
a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  something  that  we  were  all 
aware  of,  when  it  happened.  Before  the  cur- 
rent bout  with  inflation,  most  economists  de- 
signated an  annual  income  of  $3,000  as 
poverty  line  for  Canadian  families.  How  then 
can  we  beheve  that  as  of  1963-64— the  latest 
figures  that  I  was  able  to  get— 75  per  cent  of 
Indian  families  received  an  annual  income  of 
$2,000  or  less  and  during  the  same  year  47 
per  cent  of  Indian  families  earned  $1,000  per 
year  or  less?  We  say  that  these  are  only  sta- 
tistics, the  greatest  number  of  Canadians  never 
come  face-to-face  with  the  wretched  sufiFering 
which  these  statistics  represent. 

While  most  Canadians  live  in  highly-indus- 
trialized urban  centres,  most  Indians  live  in 
remote,  under-developed,  rural  areas.  Thus 
we  simply  do  not  see  their  despair  with  our 
own  eyes,  nor  do  the  great  majority  of  us  ever 
experience  bitter  cold  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  many  Indian  communities.  Suffering  occa- 
sioned by  poverty  is  intensified  by  tempera- 
tures of  40  and  50  degrees  below  zero. 

Being  so  far  removed,  we  cannot  feel  the 
horror  which  lies  behind  the  fact  that  Indian 
pre-school  mortality  is  eight  times  the 
national    average    and    school    age   mortality 
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three  times  the  national  average.  Even  those 
of  us  who  go  to  conferences  and  seminars 
with  Indians  meet  Indians  on  our  grounds, 
in  our  well-heated,  well-lighted  hotels,  col- 
leges and  boardrooms.  Rarely  do  we  see 
them  in  their  own  habitat. 

Most  Indians  we  meet  are  those  who  live 
closer  to  us  and  have  begun  to  develop 
more  economically  viable  communities.  Con- 
sequently, Indian  poverty  has  a  quality  of  un- 
reality for  us.  The  most  sympathetic  and 
imaginative  of  Canadians  cannot  fathom  the 
depths  of  human  suffering  through  the 
medium  of  blind  statistics.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  white  man's  reign  on  this  prov- 
ince, Indian  life  has  undergone  a  steady 
deterioration.  We  have  virtually  deported  the 
natives  of  this  country  to  small  parcels  of 
land  called  "reserves"  far  away  from  the 
mainstreams  of  our  civilization. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  your  party  abolish  the 
reserves? 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Indians 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  live 
upon  reserves. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  complain  about  where 
they  live? 

Mr.  Bryden:  His  point  is  a  very  strong 
point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  hke  to  hear  whether— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes  Canada  has  a  policy  of 
segregation   of  Indians,   to  put  it  bluntly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl  The  member 
for  Fort  William  has  the  floor.  I  would 
suggest  the  other  two  members,  if  they 
would  like  to  carry  on  their  conversation, 
retire  from  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  hke  to  know  what 
their  policy  is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  member  would  listen  he 
would  hear  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  Hstened  to  every  word. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  been  interrupting  most 
of  the  time  with  stupid  and  discriminating 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  am  very  glad  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  is  so  interested  in  the 


Indian  problem.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  his 
interest  is  at  least,  I  am  sure,  as  great  as 
mine. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  at  the  council  house  at 
Severn  River  yesterday,  meeting  with  one 
of  the  six  bands  for  which— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  must  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  trust 
he  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  obviously  learned  nothing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  com- 
pliments of  six  bands. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  would  like  to  repeat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  virtually  deported  the 
natives  of  this  country  to  small  parcels  of 
land  called  "reserves",  far  away  from  the 
mainstreams  of  our  civilization,  then  we 
began  from  every  side  to  assault  their  culture 
and  way  of  life.  Our  tourist  industries 
encroached  onto  their  hunting  and  fishing  re- 
sources; our  fur  companies  invaded  their 
traplines;  our  dams  flooded  their  wild  rice 
fields;  and  our  churches  undermined  their 
religion.  When  Indians  withdrew  from  the 
reserves  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  white 
society,  they  were  beset  by  severe  handicaps. 

Many  Indian  reserves  are  not  culturally 
in  tune  with  the  demands  of  the  industrial 
society.  Punctuality,  for  example,  is  not 
always  accorded  the  reverence  in  some  Indian 
communities  that  it  receives  in  our  society. 
This  racial  prejudice  created  a  widespread 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  employers  to  hire 
Indian  labour.  When  Indians  did  get  jobs, 
their  industrial  naivete  often  made  them 
vulnerable  to  vicious  exploitation. 

For  example,  I  have  known  Indians  and  I 
have  known  many  of  them  quite  well,  who  in 
the  1960's  worked  a  12  and  15  hour  day 
and  a  seven  day  week  for  as  little  as  $225 
a  month,  in  the  area  in  which  I  live. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  The  hon.  member  should  report  that 
to  The  Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  most  useless  thing 
one  could  think  of. 

Mr.  Freeman:  But  to  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  a 
fourth  group  in  the  Indian  population  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  groups  that  I  was  speaking 
about,  those  Indians  who  are  lost  in  limbo. 
They  drift  from  hunting  and  trapping  to  the 
fringes  of  towns  and  cities.  Often  they  live  in 
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shanty  towns  under  conditions  of  squalor 
and  dejection.  They  are  the  victims  of  the 
clash  between  an  indifferent  society  and  the 
uncomprehending  native  who  has  no  physical 
or  mental  resources  to  adapt. 

Many  Indians  in  all  these  four  groups 
develop  a  nostalgia  for  the  reserves  in  which 
they  can  live  among  their  own  people.  But 
in  returning,  they  risk  falling  prey  to  the 
inertia  which  is  inherent  in  most  of  us. 
There  is  no  industry  on  the  reserves,  in  most 
cases,  to  offer  them  jobs. 

The  slogan  offered  as  solution  to  this 
problem  is,  and  I  quote:  "community  devel- 
opment" but,  in  practice,  it  has  been  a  piece- 
meal approach,  with  some  good  programmes 
and  others  utterly  inadequate.  To  be  success- 
ful, a  community  development  should  meet 
four  criteria,  laid  out  by  a  report  of  the 
Saskatchewan  centre  for  community  studies 
some  time  ago:  1.  Sufficient  economic  poten- 
tial; 2.  Overall  planning  for  economic  and 
social  progress;  3.  Adequate  capital  in- 
vestment in  relevant  economic  and  social 
progress;  4.  Democratic  participation  and 
control,  including  viable  local  government 
and  a  network  of  vigorous  voluntary  organ- 
izations. 

Community  development  on  Ontario  re- 
serves will  not  work  so  long  as  these  four 
conditions  do  not  exist.  Overall  planning  for 
the  Indians  is  in  the  baby  stage  at  best.  It 
lacks  any  definite  commitment  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  line  with  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  again  deal  with  youth  centres. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  situation  before,  but  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion it  again.  There  are,  unfortimately,  few 
centres  in  the  province  of  Ontario  where  the 
Indian  people  have  taken  the  step  by  them- 
selves to  establish  Indian  youth  centres.  I 
speak  with  some  knowledge  of  such  a  youth 
centre  which  is  established  in  Port  Arthur. 
Last  year  the  federal  government  did  see  fit 
to  grant  them  $3,0()()  to  carry  on  their  work. 
They  have  established  a  very  good  budget, 
an  excellent  budget.  However,  it  is  small, 
and  it  is  adequate  apparently  only  for  the 
services  they  are  providing  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  Certainly  the  $3,000  grant  they 
received  from  the  federal  government  has 
had  very  little  effect  in  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  operate  in  any  reasonable  manner, 
any  proper  manner,  any  constructive  manner. 

The  result  of  it  is  that  they  are  just  exist- 
ing from  day  to  day,  as  it  were,  without 
being  able  to  really  plan  a  programme,  to 
really    bring    in     these    yoimg    people    who 


arrive  in  the  larger  Lakehead  areas  of  Port 
Arthur,  Fort  William  and  so  on,  to  have  a 
centre  where  tliese  yoimger  people  can  go, 
where  they  can  be  among  their  own  people, 
where  they  can  take  their  problems  to  one 
who  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  advise 
them  because  he  is  an  Indian  himself  who 
has  gotten  into  the  white  stream  of  life.  This 
pc>rson  lives  very  comfortably  in  Port  Arthur, 
and  he  is  dedicated  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Indian  youth  and  the  Indian  people  gen- 
erally. His  name  is  Xavier  Michaud.  He  is 
so  sure,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  work 
that  he  has  shown,  the  progress  and  the 
results  he  has  shown  in  the  recent  18  months 
or  so  that  have  elapsed  since  he  established 
this  centre,  are  such  that  it  should  recommend 
itself  to  this  government  for  some  attention. 

I  believe  that  a  small  grant  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  in  the  more  heavily  settled  Indian 
areas,  might  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
assisting  the  Indian  youth,  boys  and  girls 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  assimilate  into  the 
white  culture  and  to  obtain  employment  and 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  together  socially 
after  their  work  was  completed,  so  they 
could  compare  their  joys  and  their  sorrows, 
perhaps.  But  in  the  meantime  it  might  pos- 
sibly and  could  possibly,  with  a  very  small 
outlay  of  capital,  prove  to  be  a  very  valu- 
able avenue  of  attention.  I  recommend  it  to 
the  government,   Mr.   Speaker. 

I  would  go  on  to  say,  and  I  believe  that 
most  at  least  would  agree  with  me,  that 
democratic  participation  and  control  by 
Indians  remains  a  paper  idea,  with  the  gov- 
ernment giving  no  suggestion  that  it  may 
go  along  with  federal  plans  in  this  field. 
Voluntary  organizations  have  been  formed 
but  have  received  no  substantial  help  from 
the  Ontario  government.  I  think  you  would 
agree  that  when  I  speak  of  voluntary  organi- 
zations, we  are  speaking  principally  of  non- 
Indian  voluntary  organizations.  The  point  is 
just  as  I  expressed  a  moment  or  two  ago, 
that  the  direction,  the  entire  matter  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  people  themselves  and  they 
should  get  assistance  from  other  groups  only 
when  they  ask  for  it,  not  when  the  other 
group  feels  they  should  have  it. 

The  main  problem,  however,  remains  less 
what  will  be  done  than  who  will  do  it.  As 
soon  as  it  has  set  up  its  own  specialized 
agency,  this  government  should  approach  the 
new  federal  department  to  create  a  new, 
unified  federal-provincial  Indian  agency, 
involving  both  levels  of  government.  To  pre- 
vent such  tragedies  as  the  ill-fated  attempt 
of  the  Cape  Croker  Indians  to  manufacture 
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furniture  without  adequate  credits  or 
grants,  this  government  could  establish  an 
Indian  development  fund,  and  it  would  not 
need  to  be  a  large  fund.  The  government 
should  also  set  out  to  foster  self-government 
on  the  Indian  reserves,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  pace  and  decisions  be  left  to  the 
Indian   councils. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Freeman:  That  is.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  lot  of  Indians  living  within 
this  province.  The  federal  programme  on 
Walpole  Island  has  shown  the  potential 
of  this  programme  but  the  progress  of  the 
scheme  has  been  stunted  by  a  lack  of  prov- 
incial cooperation.  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Act,  for  example,  needs  to  be  amended  to 
give  Indian  communities  more  incentive  to 
administer  their  own  affairs  as  independent 
municipalities. 

This  party  certainly  does  not  believe  that 
ipso  facto  all  reserves  should  be  abolished, 
denuding  their  residents  of  the  ethnic  secur- 
ity and  familial  comfort.  Instead  we  believe 
that  Indians  must  have  the  chance  to  be 
their  own  guides  in  future  life,  with  all  the 
help  and  understanding  that  we  can  bring. 
In  most  cases,  it  is  not  merely  the  reserves 
which  lack  economic  opportunity,  it  is  a 
regional  problem  affecting  the  surrounding 
white  communities  as  well.  Any  development 
which  would  help  the  Indians  would  have 
to  help  the  surrounding  communities  as  well. 

What  is  vital  is  that  the  Indian  must  be 
the  full  master  of  the  speed  of  adaptation  and 
integration,  with  at  the  most,  a  helping  hand 
from  the  Ontario  Indian  agency.  The  initi- 
ative must  come  from  the  Indian  communi- 
ties. If  it  comes  slowly,  it  is  because  we  have 
failed  to  provide  the  necessary  know-how. 
The  onus  to  provide  the  Indian  with  know- 
how  is  on  the  subsequent  settlers  of  our 
country.  Because  we  pushed  the  Indians 
into  the  role  of  social  outcasts,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  make  up  for  this  betrayal  of 
confidence. 

Integration  at  a  speed  dictated  by  the 
Indians  will  not  eradicate  the  Indian  culture. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  it  could  bring  a  renaissance  of  Indian 
culture,  traditions  and  customs,  self-govern- 
ing Indian  communities,  not  strangled 
reserves,  is  our  concept.  But  how  will  a  gov- 
ernment agency  for  Indians  inject  economic 
life  into  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
reserves?  And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  field 
for  a  whole  range  of  feasibility  studies  which 
should  be  initiated  now,  to  have  effect  in  the 


future.  Here  is  a  field  for  research  and  for 
the  participation  of  voluntary  organizations 
of  every  kind,  under  the  firm,  inspired  leader- 
ship of  the  Ontario  Indian  agency.  Rather 
than  drag  Indians  off  their  reserves  and  hang 
up  a^  big  sign,  "closed  for  lack  of  imagina- 
tion," we  should  be  asking  Indians  and 
friends  of  Indians,  young  people  and  old,  to 
advise  the  agency  on  what  is  needed. 

The  main  aim  of  community  development 
has  been  described  as  a  programme  to  in- 
volve people  living  in  substandard  conditions 
in  the  improvement  of  their  own  lot.  This 
programme  should  include  the  efforts  to 
change  the  mental  outlook  of  the  Indians  by 
developing  in  them  ambitions  for  a  higher 
standard  of  hfe  and  the  determination  to 
work  for  such  standards.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Indians  must  assimilate  our  ideas.  It 
means  that  Indians  should  be  invited  to  inte- 
grate with  white  society  on  Indian  terms. 
Indians  who  wish  to  integrate  with  us  and 
who  want  to  adapt  to  us  should  have  every 
encouragement  to  do  so.  Those  who  want  to 
live  on  their  own,  to  fish  and  hunt  and  trap 
animals,  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  if  neces- 
sary with  financial  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  does  not  mean  the  degradation  of  wel- 
fare payments,  it  means  guaranteed  incomes 
which  would  relieve  them  of  the  necessity 
to  rent  out  their  minds  and  bodies  to  em- 
ployers. This  means  enough  guaranteed 
income  that  Indians  can  afford  to  hunt  and 
fish  the  year  round  or  to  engage,  full-time,  in 
the  production  of  handicrafts.  There  should 
be  grants  if  Indians  wish  to  establish  a 
cooperative  and  they  should  get  the  educa- 
tion or  vocational  training  that  they  require. 
The  cooperative  union  of  Canada  has  worked 
out  a  detailed  system  of  help  for  Indian 
cooperatives. 

Indians  who  want  to  come  to  the  cities  and 
towns  should  be  given  advice  and  help. 
Their  road  to  success  may  not  necessarily 
be  paved  but  it  should  be  graded. 

The  Ontario  government  must  learn  com- 
parison and  cease  to  regard  the  dollar  sign  as 
a  cure-all.  It  must  act  on  humanitarian  faith 
rather  than  on  the  principles  of  a  capitalist 
manifesto.  We  must  substitute  fraternalism 
for  paternalism. 

We  challenge  the  Ontario  government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  issue  a  statement  of  intent  about 
the  Indians  of  this  province.  I  ask  that  they 
study  the  proposals  that  have  been  made; 
compare    them   with   suggestions    made,    for 
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example,   by   the    Indian-Eskimo    association, 
and  come  out  with  a  truly  meaningful  docu- 
ment.   This   government  must- 
Mr.    Sopha:    But   the   Ontario   government 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  Indians. 

Mr.  Freeman:  This  government  must  live 
by  as  well  as  preach  tlie  Ontario  human 
rights  code,  that  the  Indian  is  our  brother 
and  we  are  our  brother's  keeper. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Noth withstanding  the  mem- 
ber for   Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
manifesto? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  a  very  serious  statement. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Ontario  government  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  Indians,  does  the  member 
know  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  members 
would  give  the  member  for  Fort  William  the 
floor,   please? 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  far  more  intelligent  than 
my  friend  here,  I  will  admit  that. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments,  I  do  indeed,  I  would 
want  to  say  that  another  matter  that  is  very 
close  to  our  thinking  in  northwestern  Ontario 
—and  I  am  sure  it  is  occupying  the  mind  con- 
tinually of  tlie  present  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests— is  the  matter  of  reforestation. 

We  have  mentioned,  I  think,  on  many  occa- 
sions, the  fact  that  we  believe  the  reforesta- 
tion programme  in  effect  in  this  province  at 
the  present  time  is  definitely  not  what  it 
should  be  and  we  are  hoping  that  with  the 
new  blood  injected  with  the  new  Minister  and 
his  Deputy  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  that  we  will  see  in  the  near  future  a 
very  much  more  active  field  of  action  taken 
with  regard  to  reforestation  in  the  province. 

I  have  been  interested  from  time  to  time  in 
travelling  to  various  places  throughout  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  province,  and  the 
northeastern  part  in  particular,  to  see  very, 
very  nice  highway  signs  placed  off  the  road— 
in  some  cases  where  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
off  the  main  beaten  track— and  I  think  it 
would  identify  to  the  hon.  Minister's  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  type  of  sign  I  mean  if  I 
suggested  that  the  main  wording  is  "forests 
forever".  I  am  sure  many  of  the  members 
who  are  present  in  the  House  have  seen  these 
signs  at  various  times. 


I  do  not  think— and  I  believe  the  Minister 
would  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker— that  we 
are  going  to  have  forests  forever  in  Ontario 
with  the  present  attitude  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  towards  reforestation 
and  the  renewal  of  our  forest  wealth. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  I  have  said 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  we  are  one 
of  the  outstanding  and  leading  countries  in 
the  world  as  far  as  forest  products,  forest  re- 
sources are  concerned.  And  I  would  hope 
that  this  government  in  its  wisdom  will  give 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  matter  of 
reforestation  all  over  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  keep  Canada  one  of  the  leading  countries 
in  the  world  with  regard  to  forest  products 
and  the  industries  that  spring  from  forest 
products. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  GAME  AND  FISH  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  114, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Game  and  Fish  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Bill  114,  when  the  Minister  introduced  the 
bill  he  had  explained  the  purpose  of  it,  to 
provide  a  less  expensive  way  for  the  hunting 
and  fishing  rights  to  be  acquired  in  respect  of 
various  lands  in  which  these  agreements 
would  be  entered  into  between  the  Minister 
himself  or  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Connell).  I  had  hoped  and  anticipated  that  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  if  the  Minister 
saw  fit,  he  would  give  us  some  indication  of 
the  cost  as  he  may  envisage  it  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
might  well  wait  until  it  came  through  in  com- 
mittee but  as  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  a 
method  to  eliminate  a  more  expensive  method 
of  acquiring  the  same  rights,  namely  by  ac- 
quiring the  ownership  of  the  land,  I  wish 
that  the  Minister  would  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
economics  of  the  proposal  which  he  has 
placed  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
would  be  agreements  between  the  landowners 
and  the  Crown.  At  the  moment,  we  have 
none  of  these  agreements  and  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  less  expensive  because  these  agree- 
ments would  allow  the  landowners  to  retain 
the  ownership  of  the  land  and  we  would  just 
lease  those  parts  of  the  land. 
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For  instance,  with  a  river  crossing  property 
we  would  only  lease  part  of  that  river  which 
would  be  used  for  the  management  of  restock- 
ing purposes.  And  the  farmer  would  retain 
the  use  of  the  rest  of  his  land. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ANATOMY  ACT,  1967 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  120,  The 
Anatomy  Act,  1967. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MENTAL  HEALTH  ACT,  1967 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  127,  The  Mental 
Health  Act,  1967. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES  TO 
PERSONS  ASSISTING  PEACE  OFFICERS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  130,  An  Act  to  provide  compensation  for 
injuries  received  by  persons  assisting  peace 
officers. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bill  130  is  another  typical,  slow  and 
halting  step  that  the  government  takes  into  a 
field  where  there  should  have  been  govern- 
ment action  in  any  enlightened  jurisdiction. 
For  several  years  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Attorney  General's  estimates 
and  on  other  occasions,  I  have  advocated  that 
the  government  take  the  kind  of  step  that  has 
been  embarked  upon  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  New  Zealand  to  establish  genuine 
compensation  for  persons  who  are  injured  as 
the  result  of  crimes  that  take  place  in  the 
community. 

And  I  think  there  is  good  and  abundant 
common  sense  in  this  principle  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  roles  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the 
community  and  to  protect  people  against  in- 
juries caused  by  illegal  or  improper  actions. 

As  I  say,  sir,  with  great  sound  and  fury  the 
government  this  year  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  announced,  "We  are  taking  another 
great  and  advanced  step,  we  are  going  to 
provide    a    system   of   compensation   for   in- 


juries of  persons  assisting  peace  officers." 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  looked  at  that  a 
little  more  thoroughly  and  pointed  out  to  the 
government  that  there  already  was  such  a 
provision  in  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  and  suggested  to  the  government  that 
they  should  go  somewhat  substantially  further, 
that  suggestion  was  met  with  the  usual  stony 
silence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  really  is  the  government 
going  to  achieve  by  this?  We  are  famihar  with 
the  case  of  John  Blank,  certainly.  John  Blank 
took  it  upon  himself  to  aid  police  officers  in 
a  shopping  plaza  in  my  riding  and  he  was 
shot  down  by  a  bandit  who  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  escaping  from  a  bank  robbery.  He  was 
killed  and  he  left  his  widow  and  several 
children  and  the  substantial  compensation 
that  he  got  was  raised  by  public  subscription. 
He  became  a  charity  case;  his  family  became 
a  charity  case. 

Who  is  to  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
sum  of  $10,000,  which  is  the  maximum  figure 
which  the  government  fixes  in  this  bill,  who 
is  to  measure  if  that  is  the  kind  of  compen- 
sation, the  maximum  limit  that  should  be 
granted?  And  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gov- 
ernment has  hesitatingly  and  haltingly  accept- 
ed this  principle,  do  they  limit  this  kind  of 
compensation  to  persons  assisting  peace 
officers? 

Why,  sir,  should  there  not  be  a  system  of 
compensation  to  compensate  people  who  are 
—for  lack  of  a  better  example— beaten  up 
while  they  are  minding  their  own  business, 
beaten  up  by  someone  who  has  acted  in  a 
criminal  way?  People  who  have  been  beaten 
up  and  left  in  a  physical  and  mental  state, 
and  there  are  many  examples  of  this,  from 
which  they  will  never  recover. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  kind  of  public 
interest  in  this  kind  of  victim  of  crime.  Why 
should  there  not  be  some  sort  of  compensation 
for  people  who  have  been  defrauded  by  the 
white  collar  criminals— some  of  the  people  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  to  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  in  recent  days?  Why  should  there 
not  be  some  real  and  genuine  form  of  com- 
pensation, Mr.  Speaker,  to  people  who  have 
been  wrongfully  imprisoned,  who  have  spent 
time  in  jail  through  no  fault  of  theu:  own,  be- 
cause the  police  have  erroneously  charged 
them,  or  they  have  been  erroneously  identi- 
fied? 

And  there  have  been  many  instances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  people  have  been  tried  and 
convicted  and  later  it  has  been  found  that  the 
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whole  legal  process  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
take. They  have  been  released  from  prison, 
or  from  the  penitentiary,  or  from  some  of 
the  provincial  institutions  to  which  they  have 
been  sent,  and  the  authorities  in  charge  say, 
"Sorry,  old  chap,  we  made  a  mistake.  On 
your  way— we  hope  it  does  not  happen  again." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  government  is  at  all 
serious  in  suggesting  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  it  is  prepared  to  provide  a  system  of 
compensation  for  victims  of  crime— and  I 
think  it  should  be  most  serious  in  this— I 
think  it  could  look  to  the  experience  that  has 
been  established  in  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Zealand,  and  in  the  experiments  that  are 
being  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  could  learn  quite  a  bit  about  advanced 
thinking   in   this    very   important   field. 

It  is  my  simple  submission  sir,  that  this  so- 
called  "advanced  measure,"  which  was  her- 
alded with  so  much  fanfare  at  the  time  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  really  is  a  meaning- 
less piece  of  legislation,  even  for  the  people 
that  it  is  designed  to  help.  The  sum  has  no 
real  relationship  to  the  possible  injury  that  tlie 
person  assisting  a  peace  officer  may  suffer,  or, 
if  he  has  been  killed,  the  possible  hardship 
that  his   family— his   survivors— may   suffer. 

I  say  sir,  that,  in  limiting  the  scope  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  only  to  those  people 
assisting  peace  officers,  this  government  con- 
tinues in  its  true  Tory  way.  It  is  afraid  of 
genuine  and  important  reform.  It  is  afraid 
to  follow  the  precedents  that  have  been  set 
in  equivalent  jurisdictions.  It  is  afraid  to 
take  on  this  problems  as  a  meaningful  effort 
in  assisting  persons  in  the  community  who 
have  been  wronged,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own— who  have  suffered  serious  injury,  or 
whose  families  have  suffered  serious  injury. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  just  not  good  enough. 

Unfortunately  it  is  the  best  we  have  at  the 
moment.  It  is  a  little  better  than  what  was 
in  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  but  not 
much. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): So  the  hon.  member  will  vote  for 
it? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  I  expected— and  this 
is  exactly  why  I  said  it— I  expected  the  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions  to  make  just  that 
kind  of  an  interjection.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  on  several 
occasions  has  been  called  upon  to  write  an 
apologetic  letter  to  someone  who,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  has  been  incarcerated  in  one 
of  his  institutions— where  a  mistake  has  been 


made  and  the  Minister  has  been  called  upon 
to  express  regrets  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  are  you  talking 
about?  You  arc  using  your  imagination 
tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
ister's interjection  establishes  the  very  point 
I  wanted  to  make.  Where  people  have  been 
hurt  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  a 
result  of  a  crime  or  as  a  result  of  wrongful 
government  action,  however  genuine  that 
mistake  may  be,  I  would  hope,  sir,  that  in  a 
jurisdiction  that  likes  to  call  itself  as  advanced 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  Ontario,  something 
better  would  be  provided  than  what  is  pre- 
sented in  Bill  130. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  support  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but 
I  agree  and  share  all  the  comments  and  con- 
cerns that  the  member  for  Downsview  has 
referred  to  in  the  limitation  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  seen  fit  to  place  on  the  principle 
of  the  bill  and  the  ambit  of  its  operation. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  go  into  it  at 
any  great  length.  I  think  it  has  been  said,  on 
many  occasions  before,  that  the  very  mini- 
mum limit  that  such  a  bill  should  provide,  is 
to  provide  for  adequate  compensation  for  vic- 
tims of  crimes  of  violence  and  that  it  should 
not  be  limited  in  its  application  to  those  who 
are  assisting  police  officers. 

My  colleague,  the  member  for  Hamilton 
East  (Mr.  Davison),  has  on  many  occasions 
dealt  with  this  very  same  problem  before  the 
House.  He  has  introduced,  year  after  year, 
a  ])ill  designed  to  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation for  victims  of  crimes  of  violence 
and  we  think  that  tliat  principle  should  be 
speedily  adopted  by  the  government.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  comment  briefly 
about  two  aspects  of  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

The  first  concern  which  I  have  is  that, 
once  again,  the  government  is  incapable  of 
bringing  itself  to  the  point  where  it  will 
confer  a  right  on  anyone  to  receive  the  com- 
pensation which  is  provided  in  this  bill.  If 
one  would  have  regard  to  the  basic  setup  of 
the  bill,  we  find  that  the  board  which  has 
been  established,  is  a  board  which,  in  its 
discretion,  may  grant  the  compensation. 

I  agree  that  this  the  kind  of  function  which 
should  be  performed  by  a  board  and  not  by 
a  court.  But  I  think  it  is  quite  essential  that  a 
bill  such  as  this  should  provide  that,  if  on  a 
hearing  the  board  determines  that  the  person 
has    been    injured   while    assisting    a   police 
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oflBcer  in  a  manner  set  forth  in  the  bill,  that 
the  whole  context  of  the  bill  should  then  be 
that  the  board  shall  award  the  compensation 
which  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  got  away 
from  the  principle  that  in  some  way  or  other, 
there  is  still  an  ex  gratia  element  about  the 
payments  provided  in  bills  such  as  these.  I 
particularly  ask  the  Attorney  General  if  he 
would,  in  considering  this  bill  at  the  time 
when  it  comes  through  in  committee,  recast 
the  sections  of  the  bill  relating  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  award  of  compensation,  so  that 
if  the  factual  situation  is  established  on  which 
the  government  is  going  to  provide  the  com- 
pensation, then  the  person  is  entitled,  as  of 
right,  to  that  compensation. 

I  think  it  is  also  high  time  that  we  reached 
the  point  where,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  board  such  as  this,  we  get  away  from  the 
proposition  that  the  finding  of  the  board 
should  be  final  and  conclusive.  This  is,  again, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system  that  we  have  of 
making  certain  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
this  is  a  grant  of  grace  rather  than  a  grant 
of  right. 

It  would  seem  to  me  we  have  had  this 
discussion  on  many  other  occasions  and  that 
it  would  be  quite  possible,  in  recasting  the 
wording  of  the  bill,  to  provide  a  right  to  those 
who  fall  within  the  class  of  persons  designed 
to  be  benefited  by  this  bill,  that,  in  addition, 
should  an  award  be  made  adversely  to  the 
applicant  with  which  he  disagrees,  then  an 
appeal  could  be  taken  to  the  court  against 
such  an  award. 

The  other  aspect  which  is  of  concern  to  me 
is  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  the  figure  of  $10,000  if  it  is  a  lump- 
sum payment  and  to  the  periodic  payments 
of  $500  a  month.  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned, because  experience  will  tell  whether 
or  not,  in  any  individual  case,  those  figures 
are  ample  and  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
which  the  bill  is  designed  to  achieve.  But  I 
think  that  the  Attorney  General  should  con- 
sider eliminating  the  provision  which  says 
that  the  amount  of  the  award  is  related  to 
the  particular  occurrence. 

The  limitation  of  the  $10,000  is  to  any  one 
occurrence.  If  it  should  happen,  for  example, 
that  two  or  three  people  were  assisting  a 
police  officer  on  his  instruction,  then,  as  I 
understand  the  bill,  the  $10,000,  if  it  was 
a  lump  sum  award,  would  have  to  be  pro- 
rated amongst  the  two  or  three  persons.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  government  is 
not  going  to  go  bankrupt  if  it  were  to  provide 
that  the  award  to  any  one  person  should  be 


$10,000,  if  it  is  a  lump  sum  payment,  or,  if 
it  is  a  periodic  payment,  $500  a  month. 

There  certainly  is  no  need  for  this  bill  to 
bear  the  connotation  that  the  particular  occur- 
rence means  that  the  $10,000  is  to  be  divided 
up  amongst  one  or  more  persons,  or  two  or 
more  persons,  who  may  be  just  as  badly  in- 
jured in  the  one  occurrence  as  they  would  be 
in   a  series   of  three  individual  occurrences. 

The  third  aspect— I  think  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  only  two  concerns— but  a  third  aspect, 
which  I  do  not  know  anything  about,  but  I 
would  like  to  find  out  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral during  the  course  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  is  to  what  extent  is  the  "peace  officer" 
as  such— that  is  the  peace  officer  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  as  defined  in  the  criminal 
code— to  what  extent  is  he,  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario,  himself  protected  by  pro- 
visions for  compensation  such  as  this?  Is  it 
a  standard  provision  throughout  the  province 
and  is  it  over  and  above  the  limits  which  are 
provided  in  this  bill?  Or  are  we  in  fact  say- 
ing that  a  person,  a  citizen  who  goes  to  the 
aid  of  a  peace  officer,  is  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  but  the  peace  officer  himself, 
if  he  is  injured,  may  not  be  able  to  obtain 
the  same  kind  of  compensation  as  would  be 
available  to  the  private  citizen?  It  may  be 
that  whatever  the  compensation  provisions 
for  peace  officers  injured  in  the  course  of 
their  duty  may  be,  I  out  of  ignorance  just  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  they  are  designed 
to  provide  the  same  scale  of  compensation  as 
is  envisaged  in  this  bill.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
it  may  be  that  throughout  the  province  there 
is  wide  variation  and  that  in  some  areas  peace 
officers  as  defined  in  the  criminal  code  in  fact 
would  not  receive  anywhere  near  the  compen- 
sation which  would  be  provided  in  this  bill. 
Again  the  peace  officers  as  such  may  be  sub- 
ject to  this  same  sensation  of  an  ex  gratia 
payment. 

If  my  feeling  about  it,  again  out  of  ignor- 
ance, is  by  any  means  accurate,  or  reasonably 
accurate,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
bill  could  still,  within  the  Hmits  of  the  prin- 
ciple provided  in  it,  extend  to  cover  the 
peace  officer  himself,  if  whatever  other  funds 
are  available  to  him  or  his  dependents  as  a 
result  of  any  injury  that  he  may  receive,  do 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  compensation 
which  is  provided  in  the  bill  for  those  who 
come  to  the  aid  of  peace  officers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  in  the  preparation  for  this  bill  and 
in  the  studies  which  preceded  its  drafting,  we 
did  look  at  the  other  jurisdictions  which  have 
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this  kind  of  legislation,  particularly  Britain 
and  New  Zealand.  Recently,  of  course,  two 
of  the  western  provinces  have  introduced 
legislation  of  this  kind.  The  legislation  in  its 
approach  is  based  on  the  British  approach. 
The  New  Zealand  Act  is  similar,  and  estab- 
lishes a  board  which  you  will  have  noted  is 
not  the  workmen's  compensation  board  be- 
cause this  is  a  different  set  of  circumstances. 
It  does  provide,  I  might  suggest,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  board  in  legislation,  a 
platform  or  a  stepping-stone  for  extension  of 
this  type  of  relief  should  policy  come  to  that 
point  at  some  time.  We  felt  it  wise  to  do 
that  in  this  legislation. 

I  think  I  should  make  this  clear.  The  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  seemed  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  $10,000  amount  was 
the  total  of  compensation  that  could  be 
awarded.  I  would  draw  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  that  is  tlie  total  that  may  be  awarded 
for  any  one  occurrence  as  a  lump-sum  settle- 
ment. But  the  bill,  of  course,  does  provide— 
and  I  think  it  is  advisable  and  desirable— for 
a  monthly  payment  up  to  $500  per  month. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  a  discouragement  there 
to  the  taking  of  a  lump-sum  settlement.  But 
there  is  no  limitation  to  the  amount  that 
might  be  received  if  the  payments  were  taken 
on  the  monthly  basis.  This  I  think  would  be 
desirable. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  too,  that 
in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  we  did  a  good  deal 
of  study  and  I  think  I  might  just  touch  for  a 
moment  on  the  question  of  compensation  for 
victims  of  crime.  It  is  not  in  this  legislation 
but  I  think  the  members  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  in  our  studies,  in  this  province 
last  year,  if  one  were  to  consider  compensa- 
tion for  certain  types  of  crime,  there  were  56 
murder  cases.  Perhaps  not  all  of  them  would 
have  left  situations  where  someone  would  be 
compensated  or  would  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation. There  were  176  offences  of  rape,  there 
were  347  offences  of  wounding,  and  there 
were  8,224  charges  of  assault,  that  would  in- 
clude grievous  type  of  assault  and  common 
assault— a  very  considerable  amount  of  crime 
of  the  type  of  case  which  would  be  eligible, 
one  would  argue,  for  compensation  if  one 
were  to  go  to  that  extent. 

It  would  be  impossible,  first  of  all,  to  assess 
the  cost  of  such  compensation  without  a  great 
deal  of  further  study  and  perhaps  looking  at 
the  experience  of  other  jurisdictions.  It  is 
also  impossible— I  would  just  like  to  touch  on 
this  and  then  leave  that— in  the  type  of  crime 
where  you  say  someone  is  assisting  or  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Now 


you  can  think  of  many  examples  where  per- 
sons are  in  a  brawl  or  a  fight,  and  either  one 
of  them  might  very  well  argue  that  he  was 
attempting  to  defend  himself,  prevent  himself 
being  wounded  or  beaten,  or  preventing  a 
break-in,  and  it  is  simply  a  brawl.  That  is,  I 
think,  the  reason  why  the  board  was  set  up 
in  the  British  Act,  in  the  New  Zealand  Act 
and  in  the  other  Acts,  because  it  is  a  situation 
quite  different  from  compensation. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  compensation  as  presented  in  this  legis- 
lation the  citizen  is  not  limited  simply  to  the 
award,  while  the  board  is  subrogated  to  his 
rights,  to  the  extent  of  the  award  made.  If 
there  are  persons  who  can  be  pursued  in  civil 
action,  that  right  of  action  exists  and  that 
recovery  is  there  to  the  citizen  over  and  above 
the  amount. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  a  case  where  the 
person  who  got  beaten  up  by  a  policeman— 

An  hon.  member:  And  the  pohceman  just 
left  the  jurisdiction! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  cites 
the  case,  but  that  was  a  very  singular  case. 
I  do  simply  point  out  that  the  right  of  civil 
action  remains,  tlie  right  to  recover  is  there; 
the  only  obligation  would  be  to  compensate 
the  board  for  its  subrogated  rights  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  award. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  deal  very  adequately 
perhaps  with  the  question  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  as  to  a  comparison  of  the 
compensation  which  falls  to  a  police  officer. 
He  is  covered  in  the  forces  of  this  province 
by  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  is  aware  of  the 
very  wide  benefits  which  are  afforded  by 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  per- 
sons in  industry  and  in  our  police  forces  who 
are  covered  by  all  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  with  its  rehabilitation  provisions  and  its 
extended  coverage,  so  I  do  not  think  a  com- 
parison here  is  something  that  I  can  draw. 

Certainly  this  was  intended  for  civilian 
persons  assisting  police  officers,  either  at  the 
request  of  the  police  officer— which  was  the 
situation  that  existed  before  this  legislation 
—and  now  if  he  goes  voluntarily  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  officer.  I  would  just  say  this 
carries  out  the  undertaking  which  was  stated 
and  set  forth  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  may  do 
that,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  carried  out 
comprehensively  and  I  would  invite  the 
Attorney     General     before     it     goes     much 
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further,  to  have  a  look  at  that  section  three, 
which  is  the  operative  section,  and  on  which 
I  prophet  a  view  that  it  is  very  badly 
drafted.  As  I  read  it,  the  citizen  has  to 
wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  police  officer, 
or  the  peace  officer  to  be  correct.  There  may 
be  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  if  he  has  a 
sophisticated  knowledge  of  this  statute,  he 
will  say  to  himself  and  to  anyone  else  pres- 
ent, do  not  do  a  thing  until  the  cops  arrive 
to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  because 
the  way  it  reads,  he  has  to  be  present. 

"Assisting  a  peace  officer,"  it  says,  "in 
arresting  any  person  or  in  preserving  the 
peace."  Why  should  not  the  citizen,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  get  the  compensation  if 
he  assists  in  preserving  the  peace  before  the 
police  arrive?  That  is  what  we  want  citizens 
to  do,  precisely  what  we  want  them  to  do. 
They  may  have  the  work  of  the  peace  officer 
completed  before  he  gets  there,  but  on  a 
strict  reading  of  that  statute  they  must  not 
lend  a  hand.  They  must  not  do  a  single 
thing  until   he   gets   there. 

So  I  would  suggest  at  this  stage  that  it 
say— "assisting  a  peace  officer  or  in  doing 
anything  reasonably  necessary  in  arresting  a 
person  or  in  preserving  the  peace." 

I  hope  that  is  comprehensible,  "or  in  doing 
anything  reasonably  necessary."  Then  it  will 
encompass  the  citizen,  who  is  acting  as  a 
good  citizen,  before  the  peace  officer  gets 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  indebted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
for  the  suggestion.  I  think  we  might  look 
at  that  in  committee  then. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
ACT 

Hon.  D.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  131,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  4th  order;  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Boyer  in  the  chair. 


USE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
PROPERTIES 

"  House  in  committee   on  Bill  65,   An  Act 
to   facilitate   the   division   of  properties   into 


parts  that  are  to  be  owned  individually  and 
parts  that  are  to  be  owned  in  common,  and 
to  provide  for  the  use  and  management  of 
such  properties. 

Sections  1  to  27,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  65  reported. 

THE   AIR   POLLUTION   CONTROL  ACT, 
1967 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  67,  The  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act,   1967. 

Sections  2  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  67  reported. 

THE  SURROGATE  COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  81,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Surrogate  Courts  Act. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  section  one  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  deleting  clause  (c)  of 
subsection  four  as  contained  therein  and 
substituting  the  following  therefor: 

Subsection  (c).  Where  the  judge  is  a 
judge  of  any  other  county  or  district  court 
or  a  junior  judge  of  a  county  or  district 
court,  or  a  judge  for  the  county  and  district 
courts  of  the  counties  and  districts  of 
Ontario  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of 
$3,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  will 
make  the  judges  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  I  should  just 
speak  to  that  briefly.  The  clause  as  it  read 
omitted  to  include  the  junior  judges  of  the 
county  of  York  and  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  preserve  the  existing  allow- 
ances  for  those  judges. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Could  I  ask  a 
question?  I  just  do  not  get  the  import  of 
that,  Mr.  Chairman:  "Where  the  judge  is 
a  judge  of  any  other  county  or  district  court 
or  a  junior  judge  of  a  county  or  district 
court  or  a  judge  for  the  county  and  district 
courts  of  the  counties  and  districts  of 
Ontario". 

The  county  of  Ontario— you  are  not  using 
it  in  capital  words  there,  so  you  are  just 
referring  to  the  rest  of  the  province.  Cannot 
you  just  leave  it  at  any  other  district 
courts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  as  it  reads  it  would 
leave  out  the  junior  judges.    If  you  read  it  as 
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it  reads  in  the  bill  before  you,  it  would  omit 
the  junior  judges  of  the  county  of  York  and 
by  the  amendment  they  are  now  included,  on 
the  same  footing  as  all  other  junior  judges, 
all    other    county    and    district    judges. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Well,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  22— are 
there  22  or  24,  something  like  that,  in 
York? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Whatever  there  are,  I 
think  it  is   around  that  figure. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  every  one  of  them  get 
this  allowance  of  $3,500  per  year  for  sur- 
rogate court  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  has  been  the  case 
over  the  past  several  years,  yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  they  all  do  surrogate  court 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  other 
counties,  districts,  that  the  junior  judges, 
however  many  they  may  be,  they  are  all 
surrogate  court  judges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  really,  the  only  people 
left  out  are  the  so-called  roving  judges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  None  of  them  are  left 
out.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  judges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  taken  care  of 
all  the  county  and  district  court  judges.  None 
of  them  are   left  out. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  all  get  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
principle  was  established  some  years  ago  in 
the  extra-judicial  services  payments  that  we 
made  to  our  judges  for  services  they 
perform. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Listen,  I  will  tell  you  where  I 
stand,  at  the  risk  of  raising  the  ire- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Another  hon.  member:  Maybe  you  want  a 
judgeship! 


good  friend,  Jim  Cooper— under  The  British 
North  America  Act,  the  responsibility  to 
appoint  judges  and  pay  them  is  in  the  federal 
government.  Now,  that  is  a  matter  of  principle 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  responsibility 
to  remove  them  is  in  the  federal  government, 
as  we  see  presently  being  portrayed.  I  really 
do  not  see,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  this 
government  has  the  right  to  assume  unto  itself 
from  year  to  year  increments  of  payments  to 
these  judges.  I  am  not  against  them  being 
adequately  paid,  commensurate  with  the  posi- 
tion of  honour  which  they  occupy,  and  I  am 
one  of  those,  let  the  record  show,  who  has 
a  good  deal  of  esteem  for  the  occupants  of 
the  bench  also.  But  I  also  recognize  we  live 
under  a  federal  constitution  and  I  do  not  like 
to  see  this  vitiation  of  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers. 

This  government  has  been  under  persistent 
pressure  for  a  good  long  time  because  the 
judges  were  dissatisfied  with  the  emoluments 
they  got  from  the  federal  government,  and  the 
payments  from  the  provincial  government 
were  always  regarded  as  narrowing  that  gap 
between  what  they  got  from  the  federal 
government  and  that  which  they  felt  they 
should  get.  On  many  occasions  they  turned 
to  the  provincial  government  looking  for 
added  income.  I  am  prepared  to  state,  con- 
sistently with  my  apprehension  of  the  federal 
nature  of  our  constitution  and  its  separate  re- 
sponsibilities, that  I  do  not  see  that  the 
judges  of  our  county  courts  are  entitled  to  go 
to  two  governments  looking  for  their  remun- 
eration. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  mem- 
ber's speech  but  I  honestly  feel  he  must  be 
out  of  order.  He  is  arguing  the  principle  of 
the  bill  which  has  already  been  approved  on 
second  reading.  What  we  are  dealing  with  is 
the  bill  section  by  section.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  amendment,  yes,  but  the  amendment 
does  not  alter  the  principle  of  the  bill  that 
was  approved  on  second  reading.  I  think  this 
must  be  obvious  to  my  friend,  the  member 
for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  point  of  order  may  be 
very  validly  taken  but  let  me  address  myself 
to  it.  The  Attorney  General  informs  us  tonight 
—do  you  want  to  say  something?  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  has  the  Attorney  General's 
syndrome  of  getting  rattled  by  interruptions. 
I  do  not  have  that  syndrome. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Under  The  British  North  Am-  Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):   Is  the 

erica  Act— I  will  take  my  chances  with  my      member  going  to  vote  against  it? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  The  Attorney  General  tells  us 
tonight  that  this  is  a  device  whereby  every 
one  of  the  judges  in  Ontario,  including  the 
so-called  roving  judges,  will  get  this  added 
emolument  of  $3,500. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  As  it  has  always  been. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  has  always  been?  What  do 
you  mean,  it  has  always  been? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  last  few  years;  now  the 
member  is  altering  it.  The  word  "always"  he 
changed  to  "the  last  few  years." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  member  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment only  adds  certain  other  persons,  those 
who  are  already— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  certainly  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  therefore  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  having  already  been  settled,  I 
suggest  the  member's  remarks  now— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  no,  the  principle  has  been 
altered. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  must  say  that  the 
principle- 
Mr.  Sopha:  In  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment, could  I  ask  the  chief  law  officer  for  the 
Crown,  how  much  work  do  the  roving  judges 
do  in  connection  witli  surrogate  courts?  Have 
you  any  idea  how  much  they  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
would  allow  me,  perhaps  it  is  borderline— 

:  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  is  it  out  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
you  have  allowed  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury to  speak  at  some  length,  whether  or  not 
he  was  out  of  order— he  was  claiming  he  was 
not— I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  think  most  of 
our  judges  throughout  Ontario  do  surrogate 
court  work,  as  the  hon.  member  perhaps 
knows,  but  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  very 
briefly  and  quickly  that  they  do  other  judicial 
services  and  very  valuable  services  in  the 
afield  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Most  of 
our  county  judges  assist  us  in  that  and  it  is 
very  important,  very  valuable  work  to 
management  and  labour.  And  these  pay- 
ments are  considered  to  take  care  of  these 
extra  services. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  it  is  a  device  to  obscure 
the  real  nature  of  the  payment.  All  right, 
now  we  have  it  out  in  the  open,  what  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  is  still  out  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  it  out  in  the  open, 
what  it  is,  that  is  fine,  and  I  recognize  it  now 
—that  many  of  the  judges  do  good  work  and 
get  a  good  deal  of  income.  Now  they  are 
still  required,  of  course,  to  do  that  work,  the 
work  the  Attorney  General  refers  to,  because 
several  years  ago— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Which  is  extra-judicial. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes?  Now,  just  because  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  gets  up  and 
gives  you  a  little  hint,  I  would  ask  you  not 
to  impose  any  restriction  on  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  restriction  on 
the  member,  except  that  you  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  too 
greatly  impressed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Only  by  the  rules  of  order 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Especially  since 
the  Prime  Minister  has  left  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  Prime  Minister  could 
not  even  stick  around.  The  last  thing  he  said 
to  you  on  his  way  out  was,  "He  is  still  out 
of  order." 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  giving  the  orders  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  Chairman  has  to  apply 
them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  way  the  rules  of 
this  House  are  determined. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  point  out  in  con- 
nection with  Bill  85,  that  this  bill  has  passed 
through  its  various  stages  in  the  House  and 
has  been  referred  back  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House  in  order  that  certain  words 
may  be  added.  The  principle  of  the  bill 
has  already  l^een  dealt  with.  We  have 
already   settled   that.    We   have   now   before 
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us  a  matter  of  adding  words,  having  to  do 
with  junior  judges  in  the  county  of  York,  to 
subsection  (c)  and  that  is  all  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  only  one  last  statement 
to  make:  Let  us  get  back  to  the  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   Carried! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Tliat  is  all  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  can  say  is  "carried." 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Has  he  said  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  certainly  have  said 
nothing. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  ap- 
proved when  this  bill  first  came  up  was  that 
certain  judges  receive  the  remuneration  men- 
tioned here.  The  principle  in  the  bill  now  is, 
according  to  the  Attorney  General,  that  all 
the  judges— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  the  original 
principle. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  was  not  the  original  principle 
because  this  admendment  that  has  been 
brought  in  is  to  bring  in  a  new  principle  that 
all  be  paid.  It  may  have  been  the  Minister's 
intention  but  I  suggest  that  that  is  not  how 
it  read.  So  this  is  a  new  principle  now  al- 
though the  intent  may  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  say  that  the  principle 
has  already  been  settled.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  certain  words  that  had 
been  omitted  before.  Shall  the  amendment 
carry? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Attorney  General— I  am  still 
looking  at  this  amendment— do  I  take  it  that 
the  use  of  the  words,  "A  judge  for  the  county 
and  district  courts  of  the  counties  and  dis- 
tricts of  Ontario,"  is  the  government's  legal 
way  of  saying  "roving  judges"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ben:  Now  I  see  why  it  costs  us  so 
much   money  to   run  the   government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 
Bill  85  reported. 


THE  POLICE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  86,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Police  Act. 

Sections  1  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  86  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That, 

1.  there  shall  be  an  account  in  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
personal  property  security  assurance  fund, 
referred  to  in  section  4  of  The  Personal 
Property  Security  Act,  1967  as  "the  fund," 
into  which  shall  be  paid  the  prescribed 
portion  of  the  fees  received  under  The 
Personal  Property  Security  Act,  1967; 

2.  interest  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund 
out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  at  a 
rate  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and 
such  interest  shall  be  made  up  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  upon  the  balance  in  the 
fund  at  the  end  of  the  previous  calender 
year; 

3.  when  the  registrar  of  personal  prop- 
erty security  receives  a  certificate  of  the 
master  under  subsection  6  of  section  45  of 
The  Personal  Property  Security  Act,  1967, 
and  the  time  for  any  appeal  has  expired 
or,  where  an  appeal  is  taken,  it  is  disposed 
of,  and  it  is  finally  determined  that  the 
claimant  is  entitled  to  payment  of  compen- 
sation out  of  the  fund,  the  registrar  of  per- 
sonal property  security  shall  certify  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  the  sum  found  to  be 
payable,  including  any  costs  awarded  to  the 
claimant,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  such 
sum    to    the    claimant    out    of    the    fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  88,  An  Act  to  reform  and 
make    uniform    the    law    regarding    security 
interests  in  personal  property  and  fixtures. 
Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That, 

the  moneys  required  for  the  purposes  of 
The  Personal  Property  Security  Act,  1967, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  rev- 
enue fund  until  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1968, 
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as  provided  in  Bill  88,  An  Act  to  reform  and 
make    uniform    the    law    regarding    security 
interests    in   personal   property   and   fixtures. 
Resolution  concurred  in. 


SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  AND  FIXTURES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  88,  An  Act  to 
reform  and  make  uniform  the  law  regarding 
security  interests  in  personal  property  and 
fixtures. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  3,  I 
will  move  that  section  3  (1)  be  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  subsection  (c). 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think,  is  pretty  obvious.  For  some 
reason  best  known  to  the  law  reform  com- 
mission, and  not  concurred  in  either  by  the 
Catzman  committee  or  by  many  witnesses  of 
important  academic  standing  who  appeared 
before  the  legal  bills  committee,  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  want  to  persist  in  the  continu- 
ation of  two  separate  systems  of  registration. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
since  we  are  making  such  an  important  de- 
parture from  the  law  as  it  presently  exists, 
insofar  as  personal  property  security  is  con- 
cerned, since  so  many  bills  are  being  repealed, 
since  a  brand  new  system  is  being  set  up  of 
central  registry,  that  we  should  go  the  whole 
way. 

I  can  see  no  point  whatsoever,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  listened  carefully  to  this  argu- 
ment as  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Leal  on  be- 
half of  the  law  reform  commission,  and  I  do 
not  know  if  anyone  assisted  him  in  that  argu- 
ment or  not.  but  in  any  event,  I  listened  to 
the  case  for  the  inclusion  of  subsection  (c). 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  assisted  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Attorney  General  did  as- 
sist him,  and  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  see  the  reason  why  bond  mortgages 
should  continue  to  be  separately  registered. 
It  is  going  to  defeat  one  of  the  important 
purposes  of  this  Act,  in  that  one  search,  in 
the  central  registry,  we  will  be  able  to  tell 
the  searcher  what  all  of  the  encumbrances 
are  against  the  particular  kind  of  security 
that  he  is  searching. 

If  this  section  maintains,  there  will  have  to 
continue  to  be  two  searches,  one  in  the  cen- 
tral registry,  which  can  be  done  in  any  county 


town,  and  a  second  one  here  at  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings,  which  will  have  to  be  done 
presently  in  the  office  of  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary. 

This  Act  is  designed  to  assist  all  of  those 
persons  who  take  security  on  personal  prop- 
erty and  it  is  designed  to  assist  them,  in  that 
they  will  be  able  to  go  to  a  central  source 
in  their  own  county  town,  or  their  own  dis- 
trict town,  and  make  the  search.  And  by  the 
use  of  modern  business  methods,  and  by  the 
use  of  these  machines,  the  search  can  be 
transmitted  here,  or  wherever  it  is,  to  the 
central  recording  office  and  the  report  go 
back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  this  very 
substantial  advance,  and  this  is  a  big  advance 
in  our  law  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
this  is  one  of  the  substantial  achievements 
that  government  has  made  in  gathering  to- 
gether a  bunch  of  anachronistic  statutes,  old- 
fashioned  statutes,  and  in  assisting  the  people 
who  participate  in  this  type  of  borrowing  and 
lending.  But  to  a  very  substantial  extent  it 
is  going  to  be  defeated,  if  the  two  land  of 
searches  must  go  on. 

We  discussed  this  very  fully,  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  well  knows,  in  the  committee 
and  I  cannot  see  any  complication  that  would 
result  from  the  removal  of  subsection  (c). 

It  was  a  very  exclusive  discussion  at  the 
committee.  It  was  a  very  complicated  dis- 
cussion and  a  very  technical  one.  But  I  know 
those  members  who  were  there.  There  was 
the  member  for  St.  George,  my  colleague 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  the  member 
for  Riverdale,  almost  all  of  us  and  certainly 
all  of  the  people  except  Mr.  Leal  and  the 
Attorney  General,  saw  very  substantial  merit 
in  the  suggestion  that  I  now  put  forward  by 
way  of  amendment. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lavtrence:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  I  will  remove  the 
member  for  St.  George  from  the  category. 
He  will  speak  for  himself.  Certainly  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  the  member 
for  Riverdale  and  I,  and  as  I  say  this  was 
practically  the  body  of  that  committee,  in- 
sofar  as  members  were  concerned. 

Maybe  the  Attorney  General  can  see  some 
benefit  in  this  that  has  completely  escaped 
me,  and  completely  escaped  all  these  other 
people.  But  certainly  from  what  I  have 
heard,  and  I  listened  very  carefully,  I  can 
see  no  merit  in  maintaining  subsection  (c) 
at  all.  i 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  support  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  member  for  Downsvievv. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  of  security  on  personal 
property.  In  my  view  it  was  designed  to  do 
two  things.  One  is  to  make  certain  that 
those  who  take  security  on  personal  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds,  tangible  or  intangible,  can 
be  certain  that  they  have  the  kind  of  security 
for  which  they  bargain.  The  other  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  make  certain  that  those  who 
deal  with  individuals  or  companies  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  can  find  out  the  extent  to 
which  the  assets  of  those  individuals  or  com- 
panies are  mortgaged,  or  charged,  or  encum- 
bered in  any  way,  to  secure  someone  else 
who  would  then  be  in  priority  to  them. 

The  scheme  of  registration  is  to  provide 
an  effective  registration  system  on  a  decen- 
tralized basis  throughout  the  various  counties 
and  districts  in  the  province,  so  that  any 
person  who  wants  to  make  a  search  against 
any  individual  or  company  can  go  to  the 
central  office  in  his  particular  county  or  dis- 
trict and  make  that  search. 

If  we  continue  to  insist  that  the  mortgages 
and  charges  under  The  Corporations  Securi- 
ties Registration  Act  are  excluded  from  that 
system  of  registration,  then  we  are  in  fact 
saying  that  we  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  If  we  can  put  it  in  very  practical  terms, 
it  means  for  those  in  the  legal  profession  that 
any  lawyer  who  is  consulted  in  a  place  other 
than  the  city  of  Toronto  could  go  to  his  local 
county  office  and  make  the  search.  Rut  then 
he  would  have  to  retain  an  agent  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  to  come  to  the  Parliament  build- 
ings here  and  to  make  the  searches  in  the 
books  under  The  Corporations  Securities 
Registration   Act. 

Now  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  advisors  to  tell  us  that  this 
does  not  really  matter,  that  the  people 
affected  by  mortgages  under  The  Corpora- 
tions Securities  Registration  Act  are  the 
large  companies  who  have  bond  mortgages 
out  against  their  property  and  this  is  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  category. 

It  is  not  a  separate  and  distinct  category. 
You  can  register  in  two  ways  under  The 
Corporations  Securities  Registration  Act. 
You  can  register  a  very  simple  document 
that  has  a  charge  right  in  the  body  of  it, 
or  you  can  register  the  more  complicated 
kind  which  have  a  separate  trust  deed  with  a 
trustee  for  the  noteholders. 

And  there  are  a  tremendous  number  of 
registrations  under  The  Corporations  Securi- 


ties Registration  Act,  and  no  one  in  the 
province  could  deal  safely  with  any  par- 
ticular individual  or  company— I  should  cor- 
rect myself,  deal  safely  with  any  company  in 
the  province  of  Ontario— without  making  the 
search  under  The  Corporations  Securities 
Registration  Act,  if  he  wants  to  know  what 
the  state  of  that  company  is. 

The  reasons  which  were  given  seem  to  me 
to  be  quite  ridiculous.  The  reason  given  was 
that  the  trustees  under  trust  deeds  of  bond 
mortgages  of  companies  would  have  to  re- 
register every  three  years  and  that  because 
they  have  exculpatory  clauses  in  the  trust 
deeds,  the  trustees  would  not  be  obligated 
to  make  those  registrations.  Or  that  they  find 
it  too  onerous  to  make  the  registration. 

I  think  that  the  argument  is  quite  specious. 
If  there  is  a  trustee  of  a  bond  mortgage— 
and  there  is  no  reason  if  there  is  a  regis- 
tration requirement  in  order  to  preserve  his 
security  that  he  register  it  every  three  years 
and  renew  it— then  there  is  no  reason  why 
that  trustee  cannot  take  on  that  obligation 
and  make  certain  that  it  is  done.  If  it  is 
solely  a  question  of  the  three-year  period— 
and  it  could  be  a  four-year  period  or  a  five- 
year  period— then  I  am  quite  certain  that 
that  kind  of  an  amendment  could  be  made  to 
the  bill.  Rut  here  you  have  singled  out  a 
special  category  of  person  and  granted  them 
an  exemption  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  as  it  was  envisaged.  It 
seems  strange  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Catzman  committee  was  not  advised  that 
the  law  reform  commission  was  proposing 
this  particular  exemption. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  were  advised. 

Mr.  Renwick:  At  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh  no,  long  before  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let  me  put  it  slightly  differ- 
ently. They  were  not  consulted  about  the 
proposal. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:    Yes,    indeed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  I  can  only  stand  cor- 
rected, I  was  advised  otherwise.  I  have 
to  accept  the  Attorney  General's  word  for 
that.  In  any  event,  they  were  in  total  dis- 
agreement with  the  proposed  exemption  to 
the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  reasons  were  for 
the  reasons  that  I  have  stated.    One  is  that 
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they  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
by  requiring  double  searches-and  double 
searches  in  the  sense  that  they  would  not 
even  take  place  at  the  same  place  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  And  the  reason  given 
I  was  simply  that  you  had  to  give  some  special 

f  category    of    protection    to    the    corporations 

who  choose  to  register  under  The  Corpora- 
tions   Securities    Registration    Act. 

Now  if  the  Attorney  General  feels  that  he 
can  give  some  more  adequate  explanation 
of  it,  that  is  fine.  But  here  you  are,  posing 
the  proposition  that  every  person  who  is 
required  to  make  a  search  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  instead  of  making  one  search  in  his 
own  county  or  district  oflfice,  is  going  to  have 
to  make  two  searches,  one  in  the  county  or 
district  ofiice  and  one  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
You  are  doing  this  only  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  trustees  under  bond  mort- 
gages, or  more  elaborate  instruments  of  giv- 
ing security  from  the  provision  which  would 
require  them  to  renew  their  registrations 
every  three  years,  as  the  bill  now  provides. 

I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  there  was  interven- 
tion and  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
government  by  the  business  community, 
which  simply  said,  "Well,  in  these  cases  we 
like  the  financial  community  the  way  it  now 
operates.  We  like  to  have  it  under  the  old- 
fashioned  Corporations  Securities  Registration 
Act— we  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  bringing  up-to-date  the  method  of  mak- 
ing uniform  the  law  relating  to  security  on 
personal  property." 

This,  to  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
only  way  in  which  anyone  could  have  pos- 
sibly objected  to  the  inclusion  of  all  the 
security  given  under  The  Corporations 
Securities  Registration  Act  being  transferred 
to  the  new  system  and  under  the  new  law.  I 
am  suggesting  that  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear.  Whether  it  was  the  law  firms  that  were 
engaged  in  this  so-called  sophisticated  field 
of  corporate  financing  that  brought  the 
pressure  to  bear  or  whether  it  was  the  trust 
companies,  or  the  trust  company  association, 
that  brought  the  pressure  to  bear— there  is 
no  excuse  for  this  kind  of  exception  in  the 
bill. 

It  defeats  the  bill,  it  defeats  the  whole 
purpose  of  it.  It  may  be  a  very  technical  bill 
for  most  members  of  the  Legislature,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commercial 
functioning  of  our  society,  the  bill  as  drafted 
by  the  Catzman  committee— without  this  ex- 
ception in  it— is  the  way  that  the  bill  should 


be  passed  by  this  assembly.  There  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  a  continuation  of  The 
Corporations  Securities  Registration  Act  when, 
after  seven  or  eight  years,  there  has  been  a 
definite  and  deliberate,  intelligent  attempt  to 
bring  up  to  date  this  kind  of  law. 

I  am  suggesting  that  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill,  which  is  proposed  to  be  deleted 
by  the  member  for  Downsview,  should  cer- 
tainly be  deleted.  I  would  ask  that  every 
member  of  the  House  would  support  that 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
draw  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
House  to  the  order  paper.  If  they  will  look 
at  the  next  items  which  follow  Bill  88,  they 
will  observe  Bill  89  is  an  Act  to  amend  The 
Sale  of  Goods  Act,  and  Bill  90,  an  Act  to 
repeal  The  Assignment  of  Book  Debts  Act, 
and  Bill  91,  an  Act  to  repeal  The  Condi- 
tional Sales  Act,  and  Bill  92,  an  Act  to  amend 
The  Bills  of  Sale  and  Chattel  Mortgages  Act, 
and  93,  an  Act  respecting  bills  of  sale.  These 
are  the  Acts,  this  is  the  legislation,  which 
Bill  88  was  intended  to  replace. 

The  transaction  in  the  giving  of  security  on 
personal  property  covered  by  these  Acts, 
which,  when  this  bill  becomes  legislation,  I 
trust  these  others  will  follow  and  be  replaced 
by  Bill  88.  Those  are,  generally,  small  trans- 
actions—where the  borrower  was  a  small 
person,  relatively  speaking— not  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  perhaps  in  thousands, 
perhaps  in  hundreds  of  dollars- 
Mr.  Singer:  Whose  intent?  The  Catzman 
committee  originated  this  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Listen  a  moment- 
Mr.  Singer:  They  had  the  intent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Hear  me,  please.  Small 
transactions,  relatively  speaking,  in  hundreds 
of  dollars,  perhaps  in  thousands  of  dollars, 
but  not  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
not  in  millions  of  dollars.  I  give  the  Catzman 
committee  every  credit.  It  was  a  very  great 
committee,  a  very  capable  committee,  which 
did  a  very  tremendous  work  in  background 
preparation  of  this  legislation,  starting  back 
some  four  or  five  or  six  years  ago. 

But  let  me  tell  the  members  of  this  House 
that  the  work  of  that  committee,  when  it 
came  forward  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Catzman  bill— just  to  give  you  the  history 
of  this  legislation— was  first  presented  to  the 
law  reform  commission  of  this  Legislature. 
And  that  commission  was,  at  that  time, 
headed  by  Mr.  McRuer,  former  Chief  Justice. 
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On  that  commission  was  Mr.  Gib  Gray,  Mr. 
Poole,  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  and  Dean  Leal  of 
Osgoode  hall  law  school. 

That  Catzman  work,  the  Catzman  bill,  was 
<^iven  to  the  Ontario  law  reform  commission 
for  study  and  consideration.  A  great  deal  of 
study  was  given  it  by  men  who  are,  I  think 
it  will  be  conceded,  most  knowledgeable  as 
lawyers,  both  academic  and  in  the  field  of 
the   economic   life   of   this   province. 

Last  year  I  introduced  the  first  report  of 
the  Ontario  law  reform  commission,  which 
contained  a  bill  in  almost  similar  terms  as 
you  have  before  you  in  Bill  88,  and  we  gave 
it  the  widest  distribution.  I  believe  some 
2,000  copies  were  sent  out. 

It  was  introduced  so  that  it  might  be 
studied  and,  specifically,  to  deal  with  the 
point  which  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
raises.  The  Catzman  committee  were  en- 
couraged, advised,  invited  to  come  forward 
and  carry  on  discussions  with  the  law  reform 
commission.  Let  me  tell  you  that  they  did 
so,  and  there  were  many  other  presentations 
and  briefs  in  connection  with  this  bill.  There 
were  points  on  which  there  was  disagreement 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  And  they  came 
back  again  and  there  was  discussion  after 
discussion  on  points  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  I  prefer,  if  for  no 
other  reason— but  I  would  not  rest  my  case 
there— I  prefer  to  accept  the  report  of  our 
own  Ontario  law  reform  commission  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  I  believe  that  their 
studies  are  based  on  a  consideration  of  a 
little  more  grass  roots  approach— a  little  more 
knowledgeable  approach  of  the  economy  of 
the  province,  of  our  financial  world.  I  believe 
their  approach  is  a  little  more  related  to  that. 
I  take  nothing  away  from  the  Catzman  com- 
mittee, but  perhaps  hon.  members  will  ob- 
serve that  in  the  committee  studies  the 
discussion  which  came  from  those  who  sup- 
ported Mr.  Catzman's  point  of  view  was 
largely  academic.  It  was  pretty  academic. 
And  we— 

Mr.  Singer:  Most  knowledgeable  people  in 
the  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Very  knowledgeable.  I 
do  not  take  anything  away  from  the  knowl- 
edgeable side  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  as  closely  related, 

Mr.  Renwick:  These  are  men  practising  in 
the  field  of  commercial  law  every  day. 

Mr.   Singer:   Experts! 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  I  do  not  take  any- 
thing away  from  their  academic  qualifications 
at  all- 
Mr.    Bryden:    What    about    their   practical 
experience? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  say  we  had  a  better 
practical  approach  by  the  Ontario  law  reform 
conmiission,  from  people- 
Mr.  Bryden:  With  less  practical  experience? 
Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

Mr.  Sopha:  From  a  political  point  of  view, 
it  was  more  practical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  do  not  rest  my 
case  altogether  there  in  any  event.  I  say  that 
the  great  transactions  carried  on  by  corpora- 
tions which  are  required  now  to  register  with 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  ranging  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  millions  of 
dollars- 
Mr.  Renwick:  But  there  are  many  small 
ones. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  are  a  number  of 
small  ones  but  there  are  many  very  large 
ones,  ranging  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  a  single  transaction,  into  several 
millions  for  a  single  transaction.  That  is  not 
the  type  of  personal  property  security  that  is 
envisaged  by  The  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  The  Con- 
ditional Sales  Act,  The  Chattel  Mortgages 
Act,  which  this  Act  replaces. 

May  I  draw  the  attention  of  hon.  members 
to  the  explanatory  notes  which  front  this  bill 
which  you  have  before  you.  If  you  will  look 
at  those  notes,  if  you  look  at  the  second 
paragraph,  you  will  observe  that  the  purpose 
of  this  ])ill  is  to  reform  and  make  uniform  the 
law  regarding  security  interests  in  personal 
property  and  fixtures,  the  field  of  commercial 
transactions  now  covered  in  Ontario  by  The 
Bills  of  Sale  Act,  The  Chattel  Mortgages  Act, 
and  The  Conditional  Sales  Act,  and  in  the 
large  commercial  states  of  the  United  States 
by  the  uniform  commercial  code  upon  which 
this  bill  is  based. 

Will  you  follow  me  to  the  third  last  para- 
graph of  the  explanatory  note?  Perhaps  I  may 
give  you  some  assurance  here. 

Further  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  feasibility  of  extending  the  scope  of 
the  new  Act  to  cover  instruments  that  are 
now  required  to  be  filed  under  The  Cor- 
porations Securities  Registration  Act. 
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That  is  not  in  there  as  an  idle  statement.  It 
is  the  intention  that  in  due  course,  when  that 
possibihty  has  been  pursued  and  when  it 
seems  feasible  and  proper  to  suggest  that 
this  legislation  extend  to  those  large  trans- 
actions of  corporations— where  they  are  ob- 
taining very  large  loans  on  all  the  various 
types  of  personal  property  which  corporations 
have  to  offer— we  may  then  perhaps  extend 
this  legislation,  and  consideration  and  study 
is  being  given  to  that.  But  I  think  it  was 
very  well  developed  in  our  studies  in  the 
legal  bills  committee,  that  to  make  that 
change  now,  even  staged  as  this  bill  is  in  the 
way  it  is  to  come  into  effect,  would  disrupt 
quite  seriously  many  of  the  large  financial 
transactions  which  are  being  carried  on  in 
our  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  just  cannot  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  may  not  agree,  but 
let  me  say  to  you  that  we  have  a  very  cap- 
able group  of  people  knowledgeable  about  our 
economic  and  financial  life,  and  they  feel 
that  way.  Those  others  who  were  there,  in 
our  studies  in  the  legal  bills  committee,  who 
came  from  the  financial  world,  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  I  repudiate  entirely  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
that  there  is  any  pressure  simply  because 
they  came  and  gave  their  views,  which  I 
think  were  very  sincere,  capable  and  honest 
views,  and  that  this  would  be  a  very  disrup- 
tive thing  to  do.  Because  we  accepted  that 
thinking,  that  submission,  is  not  to  say  in  any 
way  that  there  was  any  pressure  upon  us.  I 
think  it  was  sensible;  I  think  it  is  reasonable; 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  abrupt;  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  something  disruptive. 

You  have  the  assurance  that  consideration 
is  being  given  by  the  people  who  prepared 
this  bill  after  a  long  study,  and  that  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  its  extension  to  what 
this  amendment  contemplates.  I  suggest  that 
the  amendment  is  premature.  Perhaps  it  has 
merit  but  it  is  very  premature  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  there  is  one  additional 
comment  that  ought  to  be  stated.  I  do  not 
want  to  review  all  the  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced.  My  friends  the  member  for 
Downsview  and  the  member  for  Riverdale 
and  myself  attended  every  meeting  of  that 
committee  and  we  heard  the  arguments  put 
forward.  But  this  matter  of  significance  stood 
out. 

Here  in  the  Catzman  committee  we  had 
several  lawyers  who  deal,  indeed  make  their 


daily  bread,  in  deahng  with  the  securities 
that  are  encompassed  in  subparagraph  (c). 
These  people,  notwithstanding  their  interest 
in  the  commercial  world  in  this  type  of  securi- 
ties, very  objectively  came  forward  and  they 
said  to  us  the  type  of  registration  provided  in 
The  Corporations  Securities  Act  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  protection  of  the  pubhc.  And 
they  said  those  securities  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  that  statute  and  ought  to  be  required 
to  be  registered  in  the  same  way  as  all  the 
other  securities  that  are  enveloped  by  the 
bill.  That  argument  is  very  impressive  coming 
from  the  source  that  it  did. 

The  law  reform  commission  consists  of 
people  who  are  very  eminent— very  eminent 
and  very  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  law, 
there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  But  if 
the  Attorney  General  wants  to  talk  about  an 
academic  bent  toward  the  law,  then  that 
academic  aspect  is  in  his  law  reforms  com- 
mission, it  is  not  in  the  Catzman  committee. 
The  Catzman  committee  is  the  very  opposite 
to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  Sopha:  And  between  the  two- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  spokesman,  the  apologist 
was  Mr.  Leal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  who  did  we  have  in  the 
Catzman  committee?  We  had  Mr.  Catzman 
himself,  we  had  Mr.  Torrence— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Professor  Abel. 

Mr.  Sopha  —of  the  Wanmayer  firm,  Mr. 
Wardrope  and  Mr.  Leek.  All  those  people, 
you  see,  are  involved  daily  in  these  trans- 
actions. So  if  it  is  the  weight  of  prestige  that 
is  at  issue,  then  one  has  to  prefer  the  pres- 
tige on  the  Catzman  committee  rather  than 
the  approach  of  Professor  Leal.  But  I  fear 
that  what  occurred  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
admirable  objectivity  of  the  Catzman  com- 
mittee—and it  is  really  one  of  the  aspects 
of  democracy  that  one  reveres  to  see  this 
type  of  thing  operating— the  work  might  be 
easier  if  we  did  not  envelop  these  transac- 
tions in  the  way  my  friend  from  Downsview 
wants  to  notwithstanding  these  people  have 
such  intellectual  integrity  and  objectivity 
about  it,  that  they  come  forward  and  they  say, 
in  fairness  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
as  a  whole,  that  we  should  take  in  every 
security  that  is  used  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. And  if  my  friend's  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  get  every  one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  suggest  we  are 
moving  towards  that. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  —and  we  put  them  all  in  the 
computer.  They  are  all  in  the  computer,  the 
central  registry.  But  the  Attorney  General, 
in  attempting  to  justify  the  retention  of  this 
subsection,  is  saying  to  us  that  everyone 
encompassed  in  conditional  sales,  chattel 
mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  assignment  of  book 
debts,  and  so  on,  will  all  go  in  the  computer 
but  not  the  bonds  and  trust  deeds  and  mort- 
gages encompassed  in  The  Corporations  Act. 
The  people  still  have  to  trudge  up  to  Queen's 
Park  here,  in  order  to  search  the  records  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  office.  To  expose 
it  in  that  light,  surely  shows  the  fallacy  of 
that  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   Oh,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  surely  shows  that.  And  we 
have  got  to  be  rational  about  it,  we  have 
got  to  accept  the  view  of  these  people 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  downtown 
who  deal  with  these  things  every  day.  And 
for  that  reason,  we  on  this  side  will  prefer 
their  view,  while  giving  all  respect  to  Pro- 
fessor Leal  and  the  very  good  service  that 
he  does  on  our  behalf  in  the  province.  We 
just  say  that  in  this  instance,  the  weight  of 
the  argument  is  opposite  to  his  views. 

Mr.  Chairman:  An  amendment  has  been 
moved  by  the  member  for  Downsview  as 
follows:  "That  section  3  (1)  be  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom   subsection  (c)." 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before 
the  amendment  is  put,  I  listened  again  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  he  speaks  about 
how  disruptive  it  would  be,  and  yet  he 
does  not  give  any  single  example  of  the  dis- 
ruption. Let  me  put  a  specific  instance  in 
his  own  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

There  could  well  be  a  company  engaged 
in  business  in  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  who 
had  given  to  its  bankers  a  document  con- 
taining a  charge  on  all  its  property,  all  its 
personal  property,  and  that  document  would 
be  registered  down  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  under  The  Corporations  Securities 
Registration  Act.  A  single  document,  a 
single  sheet  of  paper. 

Because  of  the  persistence  of  this  view  that 
those  registrations  must  be  excluded,  it  would 
mean  that  anyone  who  was  dealing  with 
that  company  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  who 
wanted  to  find  out  about  the  extent  of  the 
security  on  its  property,  would  have  to 
make  a  search  then  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  for 
the  district  involved,  and  it  would  cover 
the  whole  province  under  this  bill.  And  then 
they  would  have  to  arrange  for  someone  to 


make  a  search  here  at  the  Parliament  build- 
ings, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  was   a   security  on   all   its   assets. 

The  only  reason  that  has  been  given  is 
that  the  registration  would  have  to  be  re- 
newed each  three  years.  What  has  bothered 
me  about  the  Attorney  General's  approach 
is  that  he  seems  to  believe  for  some  reason 
or  other  that  the  size  of  the  mortgages  that 
are  given  by  companies  and  the  elaborateness 
of  the  deeds  makes  any  difference  to  the 
problem.  It  makes  no  difference  whatsoever. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  be 
able  to  find  out  against  some  of  the  large 
companies  the  extent  to  which  security  has 
been  given  and  the  extent  to  which  there  are 
available  assets  for  others. 

This  can  only  be  done  if  the  search  can 
take  place  in  one  place.  If  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  so  that  large  companies  can  find 
out  what  the  little  man  has  given  by  way  of 
security  on  his  property— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  that  is  not  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  and  I  understand,  because  we  are  talking 
about  the  small  amounts,  that  this  must  be 
the  case,  then  I  suggest  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  reverse  proposition  should  not 
hold  true,  that  at  one  single  place  in  each 
coimty  in  the  province  of  Ontario  you  can 
make  a  search  for  the  whole  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  against  any  company,  regardless 
of  its  size. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
be  permitted  a  word  in  reply  to  this. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  cannot 
see  the  difference  between  searching  an 
ordinary  bill  of  sale  and  a  trust  document,  as 
large  perhaps  as  this  volume  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  with  schedules  attached- 
Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  many  on  one  sheet 
of  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  may  be  on  one  sheet 

of  paper. 

Mr.  Singer:  Even  if  you  get  a  notice  of  one 
as  large  as  that,  then  you  can  go  around— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  cites  a  simple 
example  where  a  small  company  may  file 
something  like  a  bill  of  sale  on  one  or  two 
sheets  of  paper.  But  the  ordinary  trust  deed 
supporting  a  bond  mortgage  would  be  per- 
haps as  thick  as  this  volume,  with  schedule 
after  schedule  attached.  And  there  is  quite 
a  distinction  between  that  and  a  bill  of 
sale,  or  a  conditional  sale.    Surely  to   good- 
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ness  that  can  be  clearly  understood.  And  the 
type  of  transaction,  where  one  is  raising 
money  in  that  way,  with  a  sweeping  coverage 
of  all  assets  of  the  company,  that  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  ordinary  bill  of  sale, 
where  a  loan  is  being  obtained  on  some  single 
item  or  a  number  of  pieces  of  chattels  of 
various  kinds  and  so  on. 

I  only  add  this,  to  reassure  the  members 
who  talked  for  the  amendment,  that  the 
explanatory  notes  indicate  that  study  is  being 
given  to  this  possibility;  consideration,  as  the 
explanatory  notes  say,  sir,  is  being  given  to 
the  feasibility  of  extending  the  scope  of  the 
new  Act,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  do  it, 
unless  we  want  to  disrupt  very  gravely  the 
situation  in  our   financial  world. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  the  At- 
torney General  has  really  given  the  whole 
thing  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  How? 

Mr.  Singer:  Suppose  there  is  a  bond  mort- 
gage that  big.  Surely  all  you  are  going  to  get 
from  your  search  is  notice.  You  are  going  to 
get  an  abstract  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  have  got  to  get  all 
the  details. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  All  right.  Then  if  you 
discover  there  is  a  bond  mortgage,  maybe 
you  are  concerned  with  it,  maybe  you  are 
not.  Surely  a  simple  abstract  of  it  can  be 
kept  in  the  central  registry.  Surely,  Mr.  Chair- 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  get  it  all- 
Mr.    Singer:    Nobody   is   anticipating  it   is 
going  to  be  easy  to  send  something  that  big 
to  every  county  or  district  town  by  computer 
or  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  surely  there  should  be  a 
facility  available  so  that  notice  can  be 
given,  the  same  as  you  go  into  the  registry 
oJBBce  and  ask  for  the  abstract  of  title. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Give  us  time,  we  will 
get  to  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  more  con- 
yinced  than  ever  that  the  Attorney  General 
fS  wrong. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
that  I  think  the  membsr  for  Downsview  is 
ipodstaken  in  indicating  to  the  House  that  I 


had  indicated  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  particular  bill  in  committee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not,  up  until  now. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  was 
not  even  present  in  the  committee  room  when 
the  matter- 
Mr.  Singer:  Erase  it  from  the  record. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —was  being  discussed, 
but  now  that  I  have  taken  the  opportunity 
of  standing  up  in  the  House  about  it,  may  I 
merely  point  out  to  those  members  of  the 
House  who  are  non-legal  members,  that  really 
this  is  a  major  bit  of  reforming  legislation. 

In  the  years  from  now  I  think  we  will 
really  look  back  on  this  session  as  the  session 
that  passed  this  bit  of  legislation.  It  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  get  it  to  its  present  form  and 
to  the  stage  where  I  think  a  lot  of  the  elec- 
tronic kinks  have  been  ironed  out,  as  far  as 
the  massive  communication  system  that  this 
will  entail  has  been  feasible,  and  it  is  a  major 
bit  of  reforming  legislation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
members  across  the  aisle  have  not  heard  me 
say  that  too  often  about  pieces  of  legislation 
that  have  been  passed  around  here  lately. 
I  am  saying  it  now  and  I  am  saying  it  to 
emphasize  to  the  non-legal  members  that  it  is 
a  major  step  of  legal  reform  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  say  we  all,  but  get  down  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  My  understanding  is 
that  one  of  the  delays  in  bringing  this  matter 
forward  to  the  House  was  to  make  sure  that 
the  complicated  electronic  communication 
system  that  this  will  require  will  be  available 
and  will  be  feasible.  It  is  a  beginning— I  look 
upon  it,  in  any  event,  as  a  beginning— to  a 
type  of  electronic  system  across  this  province 
into  which  more  and  more  of  the  legal  docu- 
ments that  have  to  be  registered  in  various 
offices  are  going  to  be  fed  as  the  years  go  by. 

It  is  going  to  be  expanded  and  I  would 
hope— and  I  think  we  have  had  the  assurance 
from  the  government  tonight— that  one  of  the 
first  extensions  of  this  is  going  to  be  into  the 
commercial  bond  mortgage  field.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  admin- 
ister this  that  eventually  every  legal  document 
that  is  going  to  have  to  be  registered  in  a 
county  court  office  will  be  fed  into  this  same 
computer  and  this  same  electronic  system. 
This  is  a  major  step  forward. 

If  the  Attorney  General  in  speaking  for  the 
government  indicates  to  us  that  they  are  not 
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yet  sure  that  the  whole  of  this  system  as  it  is 
presently  envisaged  can  be  put  into  play  all 
at  once— and  I  for  one  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  that  explanation— and  because  of  the 
complicated  engineering  and  electrical  engi- 
neering problems  behind  this  whole  system 
are  tliere,  if  he  indicates  that  it  is  not  yet 
at  the  state  of  perfection  where  these  matters 
can  be  introduced,  I  am  willing  to  agree  with 
him.  I  think  for  the  benefit  at  least  of  the 
non-legal  members  of  the  House  that  they 
should  accept  the  Attorney  General's  explana- 
tion on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  who  favour  the 
member's  amendment  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
please  rise. 

Those  opposed  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are   12,  the  "nays"  23. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost  and  the  section  carried. 

Sections  4  to  60,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  61: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
61  of  the  bill.  Section  61  provides  that  if  a 
person  has  entered  into  an  agreement  under 
which  he  has  agreed  to  pay  money  and  to 
give  security  on  property  and  has  defaulted, 
and  the  agreement  contains  the  provision 
which  says  that  on  default  all  the  balance 
owing  will  be  accelerated  and  become  due 
and  payable  immediately,  section  61  says  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  debtor  can  get 
the  property  back  and  restore  the  agreement 
into  operation  is  by  paying  off  the  whole 
of  the  amount  which  means  that  the  agree- 
ment  is   then   totally   completed. 

Let  me  draw  an  analogy  to  the  law  of 
mortgages.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
many  years  now  there  has  been  a  provision 
that  if  you  give  a  security  on  real  estate 
in  the  province  it  is  then  possible,  if  you  are 
in  default,  to  reinstate  the  mortgage  by 
paying  all  the  amounts  which  were  due  and 
owing  up  to  the  date  of  the  default  without 
paying  the  whole  of  the  principal  amount 
that  may  have  been  accelerated  because  of 
the  default.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  so 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  it  is  essential 
that  those  persons  who  have  given  security 


on  personal  property— be  they  individuals,  be 
they  companies,  be  they  small  businessmen 
or  people  who  are  not  in  business— but  if 
they  have  given  security  on  their  personal 
property,  if  there  has  been  a  default  and  if 
the  property  has  been  taken  by  the  credi- 
tor, at  any  time  up  to  the  time  of  sale  the 
debtor  should  be  in  a  position  to  rein- 
state the  agreement  by  paying  the  amounts 
of  money  which  were  due  and  owing  up  to 
the  time  of  default,  plus  whatever  reason- 
able expenses  the  creditor  has  been  put  to 
in  taking  the  property  and  whatever  inci- 
dental expense  he  may  have  suffered.  In 
that  way  the  debtor  can  then  reinstate  the 
agreement  and  continue  on  with  his  pay- 
ments without  having  both  lost  his  property 
or  being  subject  to  the  obligation  of  redeem- 
ing by  paying  every  amount  which  is  owing. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  have  provided  for  so 
many  years  that  kind  of  protection  for  a 
debtor  who  has  given  a  mortgage  on  real 
property,  then  in  a  bill  such  as  this  we 
should  provide  the  same  protection  for  a 
person  who  has  given  security  on  personal 
property. 

When  this  matter  was  discussed  in  com- 
mittee, we  immediately  had  an  argument 
placed  about  the  dcadbeat  and  that  you  can- 
not allow  a  person  to  be  constantly  falling 
into  default,  having  his  property  taken,  and 
coming  in  at  the  last  minute  and  reinstating 
the  agreement.  There  are  many  arguments 
against  that.  Of  course  most  people  are  not 
deadbeats.  The  purpose  of  such  a  provision 
as  this  would  be  to  simply  provide  for  those 
circumstances  where  many  people  are  sub- 
ject to  events  beyond  their  control  which 
cause  a  default— whether  it  is  the  loss  of 
employment  in  some  cases,  whether  it  is 
sickness,  whether  it  is  any  of  the  normal 
incidents  that  are  beyond  many  people's 
control  that  force  a  person  into  default 
under  this  kind  of  an  agreement  which  may 
relate  to  his  personal  property,  sir,  or  it 
may  relate  to  items  of  consumer  goods  or  it 
may  well  relate  to  a  small  businessman  in  a 
business  situation  where  credit  has  contracted 
or  where  business  has  slumped  off  and  he 
has  gone  into  default.  In  that  kind  of  a 
situation  which  can  happen  to  anyone  in 
tlie  province  of  Ontario  by  events  beyond 
his  control,  in  most  cases  then  the  debtor 
or  the  businessman  or  the  person  who  has 
given  security  on  his  consumer  goods  should 
in  all  fairness  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
come  in  after  the  default  has  occurred  and 
before  the  property  is  sold  by  his  creditors, 
and   reinstate   the   agreement   on   paying   all 
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amounts  which  fall  due  up  to  the  date  of 
the  default  plus  whatever  incidental  expenses 
the  creditor  may  have  incurred  in  realizing 
on   his   security   and   preparing   to    sell    it. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  way  in  which  the  business  and  com- 
mercial and  consumer  operations  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  should  be  conducted.  The 
purpose  of  the  security  laws  is  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  money,  not  to  provide 
methods  by  which  the  creditor  can  take  the 
property  and  sell  it  at  a  knock-down  price 
or  take  possession  of  it  for  his  own  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  of  it  is  to  endeavour 
to  secure  the  creditor  in  the  repayment  to 
him  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
money  which  he  has  lent  on  the  security  of 
that  property. 

If  that  is  the  principle  then  I  say  that  it  is 
consistent  with  that  and  consistent  with  the 
law  of  real  property  mortgages  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  that  any  person  who  has  given 
that  kind  of  security  and  has  fallen  into 
arrears  and  has  had  all  the  dire  consequences 
following  from  that  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  redeem  the  collateral  which 
he  has  given  by  way  of  security  by  paying 
all  amounts  other  than  those  which  have 
become  due  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  a 
reserved  right  of  accelerating  the  balance 
owing  because  of  a  default. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
clause  61  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "collateral"  at  the  end  of  line  10,  the 
words,  "exclusive  of  payment  of  any 
amounts  payable  only  by  reason  of  acceler- 
ation". And  that,  in  my  view,  would  accomp- 
lish the  purpose  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
place  before  the   House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
moves  that  clause  61  be  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "collateral"  at  the  end  of 
line  10,  the  words  ,"exclusive  of  payment  of 
any  amounts  payable  only  by  reason  of 
acceleration". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  might  speak  very  briefly  to  that.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  between, 
first  of  all,  the  law  of  mortgages  as  it  does 
relate  to  real  estate;  it  affects  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life— the  commercial  walk  as  well 
as  persons  who  are  simply  citizens  who  are 
carrying  on  various  callings  and  professions, 
who  are  not  business  people  essentially. 

This  is  law  for  the  business  world.  These 
are  businessmen  who  will  be  making  these 
laws,    securing    these    advances,    and    giving 


these  securities  and  we  discussed  this  very 
fully  the  other  night  in  the  legal  bills 
committee. 

We  pointed  out  that  in  our  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  where  that  person  who  is  not 
a  business  person  is  purchasing  or  borrowing 
there  is  some  protection  against  forfeiture 
and  the  person  has  an  opportunity  to  come 
forward  when  the  obligation  i^  brought 
up  to  date  and  carry  on.  But  we  thought 
it  not  wise,  and  I  think  it  is  not  wise, 
in  an  Act  which  is  dealing  with  the 
moneys  which  advance  from  security  for  the 
businessman  and  it  touches  again  the  whole 
business  world. 

There  may  be  instances  where  it  will  be 
someone  unsophisticated,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  but  generally  this  Act  is  to  deal  with  the 
type  of  transaction  which  businessmen  carry 
on.  And  they  have,  I  think,  the  capability 
and  the  knowledge  in  doing  their  business  to 
write  in  that  protection  as  they  probably  will 
do  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the  type 
of  security  that  is  given  and  taken.  I  would 
urge  that  this  amendment  be  not  accepted. 

Mr.  Renwick:  At  the  risk  of  saying  that  I 
am  correcting  the  Attorney  General  may  I 
just  point  out  to  him  that  this  bill  does  not 
just  relate  to  businessmen.  This  bill  relates 
to  any  person  who  gives  any  security  on  any 
personal  property  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  therefore  encompasses  a  large  number  of 
people  who  are  not  in  business,  but  who,  in 
the  language  of  the  day  are  a  people  who 
have  bought  on  credit  what  are  called  con- 
sumer goods. 

That  is  one  tremendous  number  of  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  this  bill  relates 
to  those  people.  In  the  consumer  protection 
bill,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  that  bill, 
there  is  no  provision,  no  provision  whatsoever, 
which  allows  such  a  person  to  reinstate  an 
agreement  by  paying  up  only  those  amounts 
which  were  due  and  owing  up  to  the  default 
which  occurred. 

There  is  a  provision  in  that  bill  which  says 
that  if  you  have  paid,  I  believe,  two-thirds, 
of  the  price  then  the  person  who  has  sold  you 
the  goods  cannot  come  and  take  them.  I 
believe  there  is  that  provision,  but  that  pro- 
vision does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
provision. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example;  If  a  person 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  has  bought  a 
$4,000  automobile  and  has  paid  one  half  of 
the  purchase  price— $2,000— and  his  next  pay- 
ment of  $50  comes  due  next  month  and  he 
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defaults  in  payment  of  the  $50,  tlien  under 
the  agreement  the  whole  of  the  balance  im- 
mediately becomes  due  and  payable. 

There  is  no  provision  anywhere  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  any  law  that  I  know 
of  which  says  that  by  coming  in  after  the 
vendor,  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
property,  has  taken  the  automobile,  there  is 
no  way  in  which  that  person  can  come  in 
and  say,  "All  right  I  am  going  to  pay  you  the 
expenses  that  you  have  incurred  and  I  am 
going  to  reinstate  this  agreement  and  I  am 
going  to  carry  on  in  the  normal  course;  I 
happen  to  have  been  out  of  work  for  a  month 
or  two  months.  I  happened  to  have  had  a 
particular  financial  catastrophe  in  my  family. 
I  was  not  able  to  make  the  payment." 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  govern- 
ment may  feel  that  we  can  rely  on  the 
"friendly  finance  company"  in  that  kind  of  a 
situation.  I  just  do  not  think  you  can.  The  in- 
dividual purchaser  of  consumer  goods  on 
credit  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  entitled  to 
this  kind  of  protection.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  stand  up  and  say  that 
this  deals  with  only  the  businessman,  and 
there  is  someone  who  said  in  the  committee, 
"All  the  rules  have  to  be  rough  and  ready  in 
the  business  world." 

I  say  that  in  addition  to  that  large  group 
of  people  who  have  bought  consumer  goods 
on  credit  there  are  a  large  number  of  busi- 
nessmen carrying  on  business  either  as  indi- 
viduals, as  sole  proprietors  in  partnership  or 
under  the  form  of  a  company.  And  they  are 
what  might  be  called  in  the  language  of  the 
day  just  small  businessmen. 

The  small  independent  businessman  can  be 
caught  in  the  credit  squeeze  at  his  bank  when 
the  credit  contraction  comes  on.  They  have 
been  caught  and  everyone  probably  in  this 
House  knows  of  people  who  at  the  time  of 
contraction  of  credit  for  the  finance  com- 
panies found  various  companies  in  serious 
difficulties. 

It  should  be  quite  possible  for  the  business- 
man and  the  small  businessman  who  has 
borrowed  money  from  a  finance  or  acceptance 
company  or  from  a  bank  to  be  in  a  position 
where,  by  right,  he  can,  instead  of  having 
the  amount  which  has  been  accelerated 
against  him,  all  due  and  payable,  reinstate  in 
good  faith  the  agreement  under  which  he 
contracted  the  borrowings  in  the  first  place 
by  bringing  the  payments  up  to  date. 

It  is  just  not  adequate  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  say  that,  "Oh  well,  it  is  for  the 


businessman  and  for  the  business  world." 
Any  businessman  can  get  caught  and  as  of 
right  he  should  be  able— just  as  a  mortgagee 
or  a  mortgage  owner  of  real  estate,  whether 
it  is  his  own  small  plot  of  ground  or  whether 
it  is  a  large  factory  plant— he  should  be  able 
to  come  in  and  reinstate  the  agreement  by 
paying  the  amounts  which  were  due  and 
payable  up  to  the  date  of  default,  plus  what- 
ever incidental  expenses  the  creditor  has 
suffered. 

The  proposition  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 
There  is  no  protection  in  his  situation  in  the 
consumer  credit  bill.  I  know  there  was  some 
indication  in  the  committee  that,  "Oh  well, 
under  the  consumer  credit  bill  we  can  protect 
all  the  people  who  buy  consumer  goods  on 
credit." 

There  is  no  such  protection  in  that  bill, 
there  is  no  protection  anywhere.  We  are 
talking  here  about  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  provide  a  uniform  method  providing  infor- 
mation about  the  security  on  personal  prop- 
erty of  everybody  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
And  I  would  suggest  that  this  amendment 
deserves  the  consideration  of  the  House  and 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House  and  de- 
serves a  much  better  answer  than  the  Attor- 
ney General  saw  fit  to  give. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Renwick's  motion  will  please  say  "aye".  Those 
opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
please  rise. 

Those  opposed  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  12,  the  "nays"  23. 

Mr.   Chairman:   I  declare  the  amendment 

lost  and  the  section  carried. 

Section  61  agreed  to. 

Sections  62  to  73,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  88  reported. 


THE  SALE  OF  GOODS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  89,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Sale  of  Goods  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  89  reported. 
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THE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  BOOK 
DEBTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  90,  An  Act  to 
amend  and  to  repeal  The  Assignment  of  Book 
Debts  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  90  reported. 

THE  CONDITIONAL  SALES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  91,  An  Act  to 
amend  and  to  repeal  The  Conditional  Sales 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  91  reported. 

THE  BILLS  OF  SALE  AND  CHATTEL 
MORTGAGES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  92,  An  Act  to 
amend  and  to  repeal  The  Bills  of  Sale  and 
Chattel  Mortgages  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  92  reported. 

BILLS  OF  SALE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  93,  An  Act 
respecting  bills  of  sale. 

Sections  1  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  93  reported. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TOURISM  AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  96,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  In- 
formation Act,  1966. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  96  agreed  to. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  98,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Lands  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  98  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That, 

1.  The  real  and  personal  property,  busi- 
ness  and  income  of  the  Ontario   heritage 


foundation  are  exempt  from  all  assessment 
and  taxation  made,  imposed  or  levied  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  but  this  exemption  does  not 
apply  to  any  property  of  the  foundation 
while  leased  under  clause  (c)  of  section  8  of 
The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  Act,  1967 
to  a  person  or  organization  not  registered 
as  a  charitable  organization  under  The 
Income  Tax  Act  (Canada). 

2.— (1)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information,  or 
such  other  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil as  is  designated  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  administer  The  On- 
tario Heritage  Foundation  Act,  1967,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  upon 
such  terms  as  he  deems  proper,  agree 
to  guarantee  and  may  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  any  loan  to  the  foundation,  or  any 
part  thereof,  together  with  interest  thereon, 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  foundation. 

(2)  The  form  and  manner  of  the  guaran- 
tee shall  be  such  as  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in  Council  approves,  and  the  guarantee 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  On- 
tario or  such  other  ofiBcer  or  officers  as  are 
designated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  and,  upon  being  so  signed,  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  loan  or  part  thereof  and  in- 
terest thereon  guaranteed  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  guarantee. 

(3)  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
may  make  arrangements  for  supplying  the 
money  necessary  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  any  guarantee  and  to  advance  the 
amount  necessary  for  that  purpose  out  of 
the  public  funds  of  the  province, 

as  provided  in  Bill  99,  An  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Ontario  heritage  foundation. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

ONTARIO  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  99,  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Ontario  heritage  foundation. 

Sections  1  to  18>  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  99  reported. 

Mr.  R.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr,  Chairman,  if  I  may  bring  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  attention  that  a  good  many  of  the 
members  undertook  committee  responsibiHties 
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this  morning  at  9:30,  when  the  legal  bills 
and  municipal  affairs  committee  sat,  and  sat 
through  until  1:30.  We  are  prepared  to  carry 
on,  of  course,  with  any  reasonable  amount  of 
work  that  is  put  before  us,  but  since  we  seem 
to  be  going  right  through  this  list  of  bills, 
I  would  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  surely  consider  ad- 
journment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
appointment  was  8  o'clock  this  morning,  so  I 
do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in  that 
regard. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  bills 
here— I  do  not  propose  to  go  ahead  with  any 
other  bills  that  will  require  discussion— but 
there  are  bills  here  that  certainly  were  not 
discussed  in  the  committee  to  which  they 
were  referred,  so  I  assume  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  form  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
l)ills  are  routine  and  we  have  gone  through  a 
great  many  of  them.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that,  in  the  interest  of  com- 
mon sense  and  sheer  rationality,  there  are 
more  appropriate  times  of  day  when  we  can  go 
through  the  formality  required.  To  keep  the 
House  sitting  to  a  quarter  to  midnight,  when 
there  is  no  emergency  before  us  at  all,  is 
totally  unreasonable,  sir.  I  see  no  reason  for 
it.  The  House  has  done  a  full  day's  work  to- 
day and  I  think  it  is  time  we  adjourned. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Listen  to  the  old  man  over  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  being 
an  old  man.  You  see,  you  fellows  do  nothing, 
you  sit  there— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  we  will  deal  with 
a  couple  of  bills. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That, 

The  moneys  required  for  the  purpose  of 

the     health    insurance    registration    board 

shall,  until  March  31,  1968,  be  paid  out  of 

the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  100,  An  Act  to  estabhsh 
the  health  insurance  registration  board. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  REGISTRATION 
BOARD 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  100,  An  Act 
to  establish  the  health  insurance  registration 
board. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   100  reported. 


THE    MEDICAL   SERVICES    INSURANCE 
ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  101,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Medical  Services  Insurance 
Act,   1965. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  section  1,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  Minister  of  Health  why  he 
will  not  proceed  with  the  logical  step  of 
making  a  total  coordination  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Ontario  hospital  services  plan 
and  the  medical  care  insurance  plan?  The  bill 
we  passed  a  moment  ago,  or  passed  through 
committee  a  moment  ago,  sets  up  a  registra- 
tion board  and  then  we  get  corresponding 
amendments  to  the  other  Acts  to  make  this 
effective.  This  board  is  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  premiums.  Why  do  we  not  just 
have  a  unified  administration  instead  of 
going  through  this  sort  folderol  of  having 
now  three  agencies  in  the  field  instead  of 
two? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  go 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  two  programmes.  The  adminis- 
tration is  totally  different  in  both  cases  and 
the  financing  is  totally  different  in  both  cases. 
This,  sir,  is  being  done  on  the  lengthy  study 
carried  out  primarily  by  our  own  organization 
and  methods  people,  aided  by  an  out- 
side firm  of  business  consultants.  It  was 
their  advice  that  this  is  as  far  as  we  can 
go  towards  the  total  coordination  of  the  pro- 
grammes  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  when  we  get  a 
better  medical  programme  we  can  do  a 
better  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —Administratively  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  policy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  my  good  friend 
would  just  sit  and  listen  for  a  minute  or  two 
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—if  he  would  give  his  ears  the  same  amount 
of  exercise  he  gives  his  tongue,  he  would 
learn  a  lot 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  that,  even 
if  the  medical  services  insurance  programme, 
as  proposed  by  the  federal  government,  a 
fiscal  arrangement  were  in  operation  tomor- 
row, these  programmes  would  still  have  to 
go  in  this  direction  because  the  fiscal  agree- 
ment with  Ottawa  is  different  in  both  cases 
and  this  will  remain  until  1973—1  believe 
that  is  the  date  stated  in  the  federal  Act. 
This  is  the  only  reason  why  this  is  as  far 
as  we  can  go  in  the  consolidation  or  the 
coordination  of  the  administrative  proced- 
lires. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  those  vigorous 
youths  over  there  who  are  not  somnolent 
are  now  very  cranky,  I  have  noticed.  I  notice 
that  the  Minister  appears  to  think  that  no  one 
should  ever  say  anything  while  he  is  speak- 
ing, everyone  should  stand  in  awed  silence 
when  he  speaks.  He  is  most  touchy  about 
the  normal  sort  of  intervention  that  takes 
place  in  this  House  all  the  time.  He  is  a 
Very  touchy  man,  he  is  particularly  cranky 
in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  been  on  section  1 
all  along.  If  you  had  been  with  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  would  have  known  it.  In 
spite  of  his  own  crankiness  and  then  his 
laboured  explanation,  he  actually  made  very 
little  sense.  It  is  surely  quite  reasonable,  if 
We  had  proper  programmes,  to  have  a  uni- 
fied administration.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
you  would  have  identical  machines  or  ident- 
ical forms  or  identical  anything  else  for  the 
two  programmes,  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
you  can  have  an  overall  administration  and 
I  am  suggesting  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  are  looking  to  the  future,  we  should  be 
speaking  in  terms  of  the  unified  administra- 
tion. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  stop  with  medical  care 
insurance,  even  assuming  that  we  have  ade- 
quate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  this  is  completely  out  of 
order. 

.Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  nothing  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mt.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  out  of  order?  Would 
the  Minister  please  sit  down,  I  am  discussing 


an  amendment  to  The  Medical  Services  In- 
surance Act— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —and  the  administration  of  it. 

What  is  out  of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  ask  the  cooperation 
of  the  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose 
on  a  point  of  order.  My  point  of  order  is 
that  this  hon.  member  is  discussing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  which  has  already  been 
discussed  fully. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  is  staying  com- 
pletely away  from  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  doing  no  such  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  submit,  sir,  that  he 
has  forgotten  that  we  are  in  committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

Mr.    Bryden:    I    have    forgotten    no    such 
thing.    I  realize  the  Minister  is  under  some 
strain  but  I  would  point  out- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  would  point  out 
to  the  member  he  has  been  discussing  almost 
anything  but  this  particular  section. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  particular  section  relates 
to  the  administration- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Biyden:  —of  the  medical  services  in- 
surance bill  by  the  new  board  which  was  set 
up  by  the  previous  bill.  This  is  precisely  what 
I  have  been  discussing,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  fellows  think  that  I 
cannot  stay  here  until  three  oclock  in  the 
morning- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  want  to  carry  on  with 
your  normal  nattering,  it  does  not  matter  to 
me,  but  I  am  going  to  continue  to  make  my 
point.  I  am  entirely  in  order.  I  may  be  chal- 
lenged as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  in  order  but 
since  I  am  in  order  I  will  continue.  But  if  you 
want  to  take  turns  making  interjections,  I 
will  be  quite  happy  to  wait  while  you  get 
them  all  over  with. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Now  then! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  now,  even  the  Minister 
from  Kent  W^est  has  wakened  up.  He  has  been 
sound  asleep  and  now  he  is  awake. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  good  for  him,  it  is 
almost  breakfast  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  must  punc- 
tuate all  his  remarks  with  personal  references 
to  other  members,  I  must  ask  him  to  take  his 
seat.  We  will  now  return  to  section  1. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  we  all  realize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  has  been  no  punctuation  of  any 
kind  from  the  other  side;  it  was  just  hot  air 
and  one  could  not  describe  that  as  punctua- 
tion. I  will  be  perfectly  happy  to  complete 
my  remarks.  I  am,  however,  in  no  hurry  and 
if  these  fellows  want  to  interject  they  can 
interject  until  the  cows  come  home  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  your  position  to  bring 
some  end  to  these  interjections  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
member  to  give  the  chair  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Me  give  the  chair  cooperation 
after  the  barrage  of  interjections  that  went 
on,  and  to  which  you  said  nothing?  Why  don't 
you  look  at  tlie  government  side  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  lack  of  order  in  this  House? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  section  1  of  the  bill 
stand? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  it  will  not,  it  will  not 
stand.  It  will  not  carry  for  the  present.  It  may 
a  httle  later  but  it  will  not  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
that  when  we  are  dealing  with  administrative 
arrangements  of  this  kind  we  should  think  to 
the  future,  we  should  think  to  future  develop- 
ments in  terms  of  policy.  Now  I  hope  this 
does  not  get  the  Minister  of  Health  out  of 
his  seat  again,  hut  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  we  are  thinking  and  trying  to  anticipate 


future  developments  in  terms  of  policy,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  go  beyond  medical 
care  insurance.  Even  if  we  could  assume  that 
we  had  a  full-fledged  programme  in  that  field, 
which  we  have  not,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  go  beyond  it  to  covering  dental  care 
and  other  types  of  health  care  as  envisaged 
by  the  Hall  commission,  and  I  think  as  con- 
templated by  any  people  who  have  any 
serious  notions  in  this  field. 

Now  then,  if  that  is  our  objective,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  should  be  thinking  of  admin- 
istrative machinery  that  can  be  expanded  to 
encompass   that  objective   as   it  is   realized— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  discussing 
the  principle  of  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Have  you  bothered  to  read  the 
bill?  If  you  have  not,  maybe  we  should  wait 
until  you  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  listening  very 
attentively. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes  and  we  are  dealing  with 
its  administrative  arrangements.  Now  adminis- 
tration—if we  may  get  down  to  basics— has 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  poHcy,  the 
kind  of  administration  arrangement  to  be 
established  is  or  should  be  determined  by  the 
kind  of  pohcy  in  effect.  If  you  are  a  person 
who  looks  to  the  future  in  setting  up  adminis- 
trative machinery,  you  will  try  to  anticipate 
the  kind  of  policy  that  will  ultimately  be  de- 
veloped. I  made  the  grave  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  that  was  self-evident,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Obviously  it  was  not  or  I  would  not  have  had 
15  minutes  of  interjections  to  the  e£Fect  that 
I  was  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  made  the  mistake 
of  talking  hfe  insurance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  now  that  that  point  has 
been  established,  let  me  say  that  I  envisage 
expansion  in  policy  in  this  field,  which  would 
require  a  different  direction  in  terms  of  ad- 
ministration than  we  are  now  seeing.  What 
are  we  seeing?  An  agency  for  everything  that 
comes  along.  If  we  ultimately  go  to  covering 
dental  care,  covering  nursing  care,  covering 
drugs,  are  we  going  to  have  a  new  adminis- 
tration for  every  one  of  them?  This  is  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  say  that  the  Minister  has  not  answered  the 
problem  at  all.  Of  course  he  follows  his 
normal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a, 
point  of  order— 
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Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  never  had  a  point 
of  order  up  until  now.  Why  would  you  hap- 
pen to  strike  on  one  at  five  minutes  to  mid- 
night? 

Some  hon.  members:  Sit  down,  sit  down! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  With  the  utmost  of 
calm,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member,  with  the  greatest  respect,  that 
if  he  had  wanted  to  bring  this  up  it  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  bill  that  was  just  passed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No! 

An  hon.  member:  Yes! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  tell  him  anything,  sir.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  bill  we  are  presently  considering  is 
only  to  bring  the  procedures  under  this  Act 
in  conformity  with  the  bill  previously  passed, 
Bill  100.  That  was  the  bill  that  dealt  with 
the  new  administrative  arrangement.  This  bill 
is  simply  to  delete  certain  sections,  or  to  so 
alter  the  wording  in  certain  sections  of  the 
existing  Act,  so  that  it  will  be  brought  into 
conformity  with  Bill  100. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  you  tried  it  one  way  and 
that  was  no  good,  so  now  you  are  trying  it 
another  way  and  that  is  no  good.  It  is 
perfectly  in  order  to  bring  it  up  here  or  to 
bring  it  up  under  the  bill.  I  looked  at  the 
possibilities  and  I  decided  I  preferred  to  do 
it  here,  because  I  was  speaking  specifically 
to  the  administration  of  medical  care  insur- 
ance— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  were  asleep  on 
the  last  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —in  a  broader  field  than  the 
previous  bill  envisaged.  However,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Minister  that  the  whole  matter 
would  be  brought  to  a  speedier  conclusion 
if  he  would  simply  rest  and  let  me  finish 
what  I  was  saying.  What  I  was  saying  was 
that  if  we  envisage  an  overall  total  health 
care  programme,  as  is  recommended  by  the 
Hall  commission  and  almost  everybody  who 
is  knowledgeable  in  the  field,  then  he  is 
going  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction,  as  far 
as  the  administration  is  concerned.  He  is 
pioving  in  the  direction  of  a  proliferation  of 
administrative  agencies  rather  than  coordin- 
ation— 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): A  bunch  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  reahze  that  this  govern- 
ment probably  has  no  intention  of  proceeding 
towards    the    type    of    comprehensive    pro- 


gramme that  Hall  has  in  mind.  If  that  is  so, 
then  what  has  been  done  here  does  not 
matter  greatly.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
if  we  have  in  mind  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme, then  this,  if  anything,  is  a  retro- 
grade step  in  terms  of  administration. 
Section  1  agreed  to. 

On   section    2: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
2,  would  the  Minister  explain  to  me  whether 
or  not  the  proposed  amendment  to  section 
2  in  fact  takes  away  initiative  from  the  coun- 
cil? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
does  not  take  away  any  initiative.  The  coun- 
cil still  has  the  rights  and  powers  and  author- 
ities it  has  now,  sir,  but  instead  of  being 
referred  to  it  by  the  Minister,  by  the  depart- 
ment, they  are  referred  to  it  by  the  board 
and  referred  back  to  the  board  instead  of 
back  to  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  be  good  enough  to  read  the  section 
that  this  proposed  section  is  to  replace? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  given  the  explanation.  I  have  read  the 
bill.  I  have  lived  with  these  bills  now  for 
some  time.    I  have  given  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  what  the  Minister  has  said  is  that 
no  power  of  the  council  to  initiate  any  action 
has  been  taken  away?    That  is  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:   That  is  right. 
Sections   2   and   3   agreed   to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
4,  if  we  examine  this  section  carefully,  we 
find  in  this  case  that  instead  of  a  person 
being  able  to  apply  to  the  council  about  this 
question  of  whether  he  is  unable  to  continue 
his  payments,  he  now  must  make  applica- 
tion to  the  board. 

This  is  quite  a  fundamental  change.  When 
the  original  bill  was  going  through  the 
House,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  paid  to  the  council,  its  composition, 
the  representative  capacity  that  it  would 
provide,  the  way  in  which  we  could  be  cer- 
tain that  persons  who  were  placed  in  this 
kind  of  position— of  being  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  medical  services  insurance  sub- 
scription—could make  application  to  that 
council.    This  was  an  important  principle  so 
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far  as  the  operation  of  the  council  was  con- 
cerned. Now  we  find  that  it  is  going  to  be 
amended  to  make  the  apphcation  to  the 
board,  and  then  it  is  only  if  the  board  wants 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  council  that  the 
council  has  any  say  in  the  matter. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  I  object  to  this 
transfer  of  power  to  that  board.  It  was  a 
most  important  part  of  our  consideration  that 
if  a  person  was  unable  to  continue  payment 
of  his  medical  services  insurance  subscrip- 
tions, because  of  a  lack  of  income  due  to 
unemployment,  illness  or  disability,  he  would 
have  the  right  to  go  to  the  council,  which 
was  very  carefully  drawn  up  to  be,  by  and 
large,  broadly  representative  of  the  com- 
munity. It  had  that  capacity  of  representa- 
tion and  this  amendment  should  not  pass. 
This  is  simply  again  the  tendency,  as  always 
is  the  case,  to  provide  that  ultimately  some 
appointed  board  of  the  government,  some 
board  which  is  more  or  less  directly  in- 
volved in  the  very  problem  we  were  trying 
to  avoid,  would  have  the  say  whether  or  not 
such  persons  had  a  good  reason  for  failing 
to  continue  to  pay  their  insurance. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
Minister  himself  made  quite  a  point  of  this 
when  it  was  going  through,  that  if  a  person 
found  himself  in  this  difficulty,  he  could 
go  to  this  council.  This  council  was  repres- 
entative broadly  of  various  groups  within  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  he  could  be  assured 
of  a  fair  and  impartial,  and  indeed  sympa- 
thetic hearing.  I  am  going  to  move,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  can  get  the  correct  nomen- 
clature, that  subsection  1  of  clause  1  of 
section  4  be  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"board"  and  substituting  therefor  the  word 
"council."  I  will  just  move  simply,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  clause  4  of  Bill  101  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
moves  that  section  4  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 
I  point  out  that  this  motion  is  unnecessary; 
not  only  that,  it  is  out  of  order.  What  he  can 
simply  do  is  vote  against  the  section. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  accept  that.  That  is 
logical,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  before  we  are 
asked  to  vote  on  it,  does  the  Minister  plan 
to  explain  why  he  has  made  this  departure 
to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
called  attention?  I  think  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  is  correct  in  saying 
that  it  is  an  important  departure  from  the 
bill  that  we  passed  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
appear    to   be   that,    but   actually    it    is   not. 


We  have  found  in  practice  that  the  appli- 
cations for  emergency  assistance  come  to 
OMSIP  directly  and  are  in  the  main  dealt 
with  by  the  administration.  The  great  major- 
ity of  appeals  for  emergency  assistance  can  so 
be  dealt  with.  They  are  so  clear-cut  there  is 
no  question  about  them;  they  do  not  need  to 
go  to  the  council.  It  is  only  those  that  seem 
to  present  questions  or  raise  questions  in  the 
minds  of  administration  that  go  to  the  coun- 
cil for  more  complete  investigation  and  con- 
sideration, and  whatever  investigation  the 
council  wants  to  order. 

All  we  are  doing  now  is  saying  that  the 
application  will  in  the  first  instance  come  to 
the  board,  believing  that  the  pattern  that  has 
already  been  established  or  has  become  evi- 
dent will  continue  and  that  most  of  the  cases 
will  be  so  clear-cut,  cases  for  need  of  speedy 
action,  that  they  can  be  settled  by  the  board. 
Only  those  cases  where  questions  might  arise 
will  have  to  go  to  the  council.  But  even 
though  the  amendment  here  says  that  the 
hoard  may  refer  them  to  the  council,  the  ap- 
plicant still  has  the  right  to  go  to  the  council 
in  spite  of  anything  anybody  says.  That  is 
inherent  in  the  Act  and  that  is  not  changed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  have  the  Act  in 
front  of  us  and  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Act  previously  gave  the  right  of 
appeal.  I  do  not  dispute  what  the  Minister 
says,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases 
are  undoubtedly  routine,  and  there  will  be 
an  occasional  one  where  there  may  be  a 
dispute  or  difficulty.  Our  impression  was  that 
this  amendment  removed  from  the  individual 
the  right  to  have  the  matter  go  to  the 
council  if  he  was  in  serious  dispute.  Now,  if 
we  are  wrong  in  that  we  will  be  happy  to 
have  the  appropriate  section  of  the  Act  read 
to  us. 

Certainly  what  is  before  us  merely  provides 
that  the  council  will  be  brought  into  the 
situation  if  the  board  decides  to  bring  it  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Pardon  me,  the  appro- 
priate section  of  the  Act  reads:  "any  person 
who  is  unable  to  continue  payment  of  his 
medical  service  insurance  subscription  because 
of  a  lack  of  income  due  to  unemployment, 
illness,  or  disability,  may,  within  the  first  30 
days  of  such  default,  make  application  to  the 
council  for  assistance  during  the  period  of 
unemployment,  illness  or  disability  to  continue 
his  medical  services  insurance  contract  or 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  standard  contract." 

Now,  in  practice,  these  applications  come. 
to  the  OMSIP  administration. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman:  really,  the 
Minister's  explanation— is  he  going  to  give  us 
all  over  again  the  same  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Just  sit  down  and 
listen.    Mr.  Chairman,  they  make  me  so  tired. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  read  to  us  in  ex- 
planation the  section  that  you  are  now 
amending.  Surely  to  goodness  you  are  not 
going  to  suggest  to  us  that  the  section  which 
you  are  changing  is  going  to  continue  in  its 
present  form? 

We  realize  that,  administratively,  the 
majority  of  cases  never  go  to  the  council.  All 
we  are  asking— and  the  Minister  has  not 
answered  it  yet— is  one  question:  where  does 
it  provide  in  the  Act,  after  amendment,  that 
the  individual  will,  as  of  right,  be  able  to 
have  the  matter  referred  to  the  council  if  he 
wishes? 

That  is  all  we  want  to  know.  If  it  is  there, 
we  will  accept  it,  but  you  have  not  shown  it 
to  us  yet.  You  do  not  need  to  go  through 
what  you  have  just  explained;  we  have  heard 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  only  lays  down  that  the  applica- 
tion for  emergency  assistance  will  go  to  the 
board.  The  board  will— again  I  repeat— in 
keeping  with  the  experience  we  have  had 
over  the  past  year,  deal  with  the  great 
majority.  The  board  then,  in  the  case  of 
questionable  cases,  may  send  them  on  to 
council,  but  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
—I  cannot  tell  you  just  where  it  is  spelled 
out— but  the  person- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Because  we  do  not  think  it  is 
there,  that  is  why  we  want  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Any  subscriber  has  the 
right  to  appeal  to  council,  regardless  of  what 
the  complaint  may  be.  This  was  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  the  council  was  set  up— 
so  that  the  subscriber,  the  profession,  society 
in  general  or  the  government,  can  refer 
matters  to  them  for  opinion  and  advice. 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  council 
are  laid  down  in  the  Act,  I  believe  it  is  in 
section— the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
council  are  set  out  in  section  3.  Any  amend- 
ment appearing  in  this— these  amendments 
before  us  tonight— do  not  alter  that  in  any 
way.  The  functions  of  the  council  are  still 
laid  out  here.  "The  council  shall  act  as 
advisor  to  the  Minister  in  the  administration 
of  the  Act,  shall  make  recommendations  to 
him  upon  the  initial  and  subsequent— and  so 
on— the    general    form    contract,    any    other 


matters  relating  to  the  Act.  The  council  shall 
deal  with  complaints  relative  to  this  Act  and 
all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Minister  or  by 
the  corporation  and  the  board  now  under 
these  new  amendments. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  does  not  meet  the  point 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  There  is  a  very  general 
sort  of  authority  for  the  council  to  deal  with 
complaints  referred  to  it  by  the  bureaucracy, 
or  perhaps  even  those  initiated  by  others,  but 
look  what  is  happening  in  this  section. 

As  it  was  enacted  last  year,  it  provided  that 
a  person  who  was  unable  to  continue  payment 
—it  was  not  necessarily  a  complaint  at  all, 
he  just  was  not  able  to  continue  payment— 
and  who  wanted  to  continue  to  be  covered, 
he  could  go  to  the  council.  That  is  what  was 
provided  in  the  old  section.  Now,  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  think,  when  we  voted  for  that 
clause  last  year,  that  every  single  person  who 
was  unable  to  continue  payment  would,  in 
fact,  appear  before  the  council  or  send  a  letter 
to  the  council.  We  certainly  anticipated,  as  I 
am  sure  the  Minister  did,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  matters  would  be 
dealt  with  in  the  normal  administrative  course. 
The  council  would  be  swamped  if  it  had  to 
deal  with  all  of  them,  we  realize  that. 

But  the  point  is,  the  wording  of  the  section 
gave  the  person  the  right  to  go  to  council  if 
he  wanted  to.  The  wording  of  the  section  now 
does  not  give  him  the  right  to  go  anywhere. 
The  matter  will  go  to  the  council,  as  far  as 
this  clause  is  concerned,  only  if  the  board  de- 
cides to  refer  it  to  council.  This  is  what  we 
object  to. 

If  there  was  some  additional  subsection, 
or  some  phrasing  in  there,  that  said  that  if 
the  individual  disagreed  with  the  board's 
decision  on  the  matter  and  if  the  board  re- 
fused to  send  it  to  the  council,  the  individual 
could  take  it  to  the  council— anything  along 
that  line  would  satisfy  us.  We  feel  there  is  a 
danger  that  a  right  to  have  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  the  council,  if  there  is  a  genuine 
dispute  with  the  board,  is  taken  away.  I  think 
there  is  a  solid  ground  for  believing  that  that 
is  possible  on  the  basis  of  any  explanation  the 
Minister  has  given  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  All  right  then.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  am  convinced,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  the  right  and  the  power  for  the  sub- 
scriber to  go  to  council  is  inherent  in  the  Act 
and  there  is  no  change  by  this,  but  I  will, 
with  the  consent  of  the  House,  take  it  back 
to  my  legal  people  for  further  advice  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr,  Chairman, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  we  leave  this  bill  at 
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this  stage  in  committee  and  we  will  deal  with 
the  balance  of  the  bill  after  the  Minister  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  check  into  the  point 
raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions,  certain  bills  without 
amendment,  one  bill  with  amendment,  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
resolutions,  certain  bills  without  amendment, 
one  bill  with  amendment,  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report   agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  for  the  interest  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  before  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  there  has  been  put 


in  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  votes  and  proceed- 
ings for  April  6,  1938,  when  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Hepburn  of  Elgin  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  Brant,  that  "When  this  House  adjourn 
the  present  sittings  hereof,  it  do  stand  ad- 
journed until  two  of  the  clock  this  afternoon." 
That  motion  was  moved  at  1.30  a.m. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Do  not  model 
yourself  on  Hepburn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  I  do  not.  I  thought 
the  members  might  be  interested.  It  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  research  to  find  this  and 
somebody  found  it  for  me.  I  thought  the 
House  might  be  interested. 

Tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the  Budget 
Debate  and  then  we  will  return— oh,  it  is 
after  midnight,  I  did  not  know  it  was— we 
will  then  return  to  deal  with  further  bills  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12:15  o'clock,  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.   Speaker,  before  the  orders   of  the  day, 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter) 
put  two  questions  to  me  yesterday.    First: 
1.    What    regulations    or   legislation    re- 
quires   thorough    medical    examination    of 
children  attending  school  and/or  summer 
camps?    2.  If  such  legislation  and  regula- 
tions do  exist,  what  are  the  minimum  re- 
quired tests  that  the  medical  practitioner 
performs?    3.    Specifically,   what  tests   are 
taken    to    determine    whether    a    child    is 
diabetic? 

While  there  is  no  specific  legislation  requir- 
ing thorough  medical  examination  of  children 
attending  school  and/or  summer  camps, 
section  96  of  The  Pubhc  Health  Act  allows 
a  school  board  to  require  the  provision,  by 
a  local  board  of  health,  of  a  school  health 
service,  and,  of  course,  all  our  full  time  public 
health  agencies  in  the  province  provide  this 
as  part  of  their  programme. 

As  well,  section  7  of  the  regulations  under 
The  Public  Health  Act  regarding  summer 
camps  states:  "Adequate  medical  care  shall 
be  provided  at,  or  be  conveniently  available 
to,  all  summer  camps." 

Although  the  incidence  of  undetected 
diabetes  is  low  in  children,  I  am  sure  most 
physicians  consider  this  to  be  an  essential  and 
important  part  of  their  physical  examination 
of  a  patient  in  this  age  group. 

The  second  question  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  put: 

In  view  of  the  fact  glue  sniflBng  was  also 
a  factor  in  the  death  of  a  14-year-old  boy 
recently,  would  the  Minister  consider  press- 
ing manufacturers  to  remove  the  toxic 
content  from  glues  of  this  kind,  or  altema- 
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tively  force  them  to  add  an  element  that  is 
so  repellent  at  close  quarters  that  it  would 
make   glues   intolerable? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  this,  I  would  point 
out  that  we  did  this— not  just  in  these  specific 
terms— a  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  this 
matter  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  House.  Since  that  time  the  research 
section  of  the  addiction  research  foundation, 
as  well  as  the  research  advisory  committee  of 
my  own  department,  have  been  looking  at 
the  matter. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  however,  that 
repellents  are  possible,  and  this  has  been 
made  clear  by  the  manufacturers.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  glue  is  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  living  by  very  large  numbers  of 
people  and  if  we  are  going  to  make  them 
sick  in  the  course  of  doing  the  job,  then  I 
think  we  have  probably  done  more  harm  than 
good. 

Nonetheless,  work  is  going  forward. 
Apparently  it  is  a  difiicult  research  project, 
but  I  am  sure  that  work  is  going  forward  as 
vigorously  as  possible  to  attain  this  end. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  routine  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Gomme),  who  is  not  in  his 
seat  this  morning.    He  can  take  it  as  notice: 

Will  The  Department  of  Highways  award 
further  contracts  for  construction  on  number 
four  highway  this  summer?  I  mean  between 
the  point  of  Durham  at  one  end  and  Flesher- 
ton  at  the  other.  If  so,  is  it  the  intention  to 
construct  a  bridge  over  the  Saugeen  River 
in  the  village  of  Priceville?  I  know  the 
Minister  would  want  to  give  a  complete 
answer  to  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
No  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  65,  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  division  of 
properties  into  parts  that  are  to  be  owned 
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individually  and  parts  that  are  to  be  owned 
in  common,  and  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
management  of  such  properties. 

Bill  67,  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act, 
1967. 

Bill  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pohce  Act. 

Bill  88,  An  Act  to  reform  and  make 
uniform  the  law  regarding  security  interests 
in  personal  property  and  fixtures. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
(m  Bill  88,  I  simply  wish  to  record  the  two 
fundamental  defects  which  exist  in  this  bill 
and  the  first  of  those  defects  is  the  exemp- 
tion granted  to  those  securities  which  are 
registered  under  The  Corporations  Securities 
Registration  Act. 

The  second,  and  one  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  every  person  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision 
in  this  bill  for  a  person  to  reinstate  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  full  amount  has  been 
accelerated  as  the  result  of  default.  Under 
the  mortgage  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
this  is  permitted  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  interupt  the  member 
to  ascertain  that  these  particular  principles 
were  decided  upon  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House  last  evening? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Early  this  morning! 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  so,  they  would  be  out  of 
order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wish 
to  record  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  the 
fact  that  these  defects  exist.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  matter  was  discussed  in  committee, 
but  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  I  thought 
that  I  was  entitled  to  record  the  objection  of 
the  defects  in  the  bill  about  provisions  which 
would  permit  agreements  for  consumer  goods 
and  for  businessmen  to  be  reinstated— 

Mr.  Speaker:   In  a  very  summary  fashion! 

Mr.  Renwick:  —by  bringing  them  up  to 
date. 

Bill  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sale  of 
Goods  Act. 

Bill  90,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Assignment  of  Book  Debts  Act. 

Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Conditional  Sales  Act. 

Bill  92,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Bills  of  Sale  and  Chattel  Mortgages  Act. 


Bill  93,  An  Act  respecting  bills  of  sale. 

Bill  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Tourism  and  Information  Act,  1966. 

Bill  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Lands 
Act. 

Bill  99,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Ontario 
heritage  foundation. 

Bill  100,  An  Act  to  establish  the  health  in- 
surance registration  board. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
committt^e  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  to  be  the  second  speaker  on  the  list,  as 
you  will  see,  and  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to 
be  called  on  now.  But  the  reason  I  rise  to 
take  part  in  this  debate  is  that  this  is  the  only 
opportunity  I  have  to  reply  to  certain  state- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Welling- 
ton-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  statements  of  the  member  opposite 
were  given  some  publicity,  in  fact  much  pub- 
licity, and  the  headlines  were  very  glaring. 
In  my  own  local  paper  it  was  "Gordon's  State- 
ments on  Erie  Misleading."  These  statements 
also  appeared  in  the  Windsor  Star  and  it  was 
a  little  disconcerting  to  say  that  Gordon  was 
misleading  people- 
Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  He  certainly 
was  not. 

Mr.    Gordon:    —because    I    am    not    in   the 

habit  of  misleading  people. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  guess  not. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  my  state- 
ments about  the  lake  were  documented.  They 
were  documented  by  the  word  of  engineers 
and  scientists  and  leaders  in  conservation.  I 
have  all  that  material  here  with  me  today  and 
if  the  hon.  member  was  present,  he  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  it  and  see 
that  what  I  say  is  fact  and  not  misleading 
statements. 

I  would,  though,  read  all  this  material  if  I 
thought  it  would  do  the  hon,  member  any 
good  but  I  doubt  that  very  much.  He  might 
catch  a  glimmer  of  the  truth  if  I  repeated  it 
probably  five  or  six  times  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  have  the  time  for  such  things,  and 
frankly,  at  my  age  I  must  conserve  my  breath 
and  energy  for  better  things. 
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I  say  this  to  the  hon.  member,  that  he 
should  expose  himself  to  all  the  work  in  this 
field  and  not  just  read  the  handouts  that  are 
received  from  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  and,  my  goodness,  we  get  lots  of 
them.  Let  me  explain  some  examples  of  what 
I  mean,  Mr.  Speaker.  Here  is  an  editorial 
from  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  is  not  a  very 
friendly  paper  as  far  as  this  party  is  con- 
cerned. The  caption  of  this  editorial  is,  "No 
words  will  smooth  Lake  Erie's  troubled 
waters."  That  is  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Wellington-Duff erin  would  have  us  believe, 
that  the  words  of  wisdom  from  the  commis- 
sion about  the  condition  of  Lake  Erie's  waters 
makes  it  so: 

Wishing,    the    Ontario    water    resources 

commission  seems  to  think,  will  make  it  so. 

Those  are  not  my  words,  I  am  just  quoting 
these  from  this  editorial.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  this  large  editorial: 

It  is  not  an  opinion  in  which  many  other 

Great  Lakes  authorities  have  been  heard 

to  concur. 

The  editorial  in  the  last  paragraph  says  that: 

The  commission  should  concentrate  less 

on  saying  how  lovely  it  is  in  a  lake  that 

isn't,  and  more  on  removing  Ontario's  share 

of  Erie  pollution. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  read  these  edi- 
torials: "To  Much  Dead  Water  in  Lakes"  and 
"Lake  Erie  Pollution  Gigantic"  from  the 
Windsor  Star.  And  also  from  the  Guelph 
Guardian.  He  quotes  Professor  George  Lang- 
ford,  Director  of  the  Great  Lakes  institute. 
"Lake  Erie  Pollution  Starving  Fish"— Windsor 
Star. 

"Lake  Erie  Pollution  Almost  Past  Control" 
—that  is  also  from  the  Star.  And  on  and  on: 
"Man-made  Pollution  is  Killing  the  Great 
Lakes,"  "Lake  Erie  Basin  Pollution  a  Real 
Threat,"  "Lake  Erie  Pollution  to  be  Per- 
manent"—the  Evening  Reporter  from  Gait. 
And  the  London  Free  Press:  "Lake  Erie 
Becoming  Sewer,  States  an  MP." 

And  so  on.  I  think  I  have  documented 
enough  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker.  That 
is  just  a  sample  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  in  the  press  and  by,  as  I  have  said, 
responsible  people,  about  Lake  Erie. 

I  am  sure  some  of  the  members  will  recall 
the  hon.  member  for  Wellington-Dufferin's 
speech  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  forget  it,  when  he  appeared  to 
get  bogged  down  somewhat  in  the  activated 
sludge.  I  will  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  member  opens  many  sludge  plants,  and 


knows  a  good  deal  more  than  I  do  about 
activated  sludge.  But  sludge  aside,  I  think 
he  has  missed  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

The  question  is  simply  this:  Does  it  make 
any  sense  to  serve  Brantford,  a  community 
of  some  60,000  people  on  a  fine  river,  with 
water  piped  in  from  Lake  Erie?  And  my 
answer,  and  the  answer  of  many  experts, 
is  no.  And  the  answer  of  the  city  council, 
the  city  officials,  is  no.  And  the  mayor  of 
Brantford  said  this  would  be  an  expensive 
way  of  doing  things— Mayor  Becket  said  that. 
He  added  that  there  would  be  one  great  dis- 
advantage and  the  fact  that  potential  new 
industries  might  be  lost  because  of  the  water 
rate  structure  if  they  were  heavy  users  of 
water.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  think  of 
the  increase  in  municipal  taxes  that  have 
taken  place  just  this  spring,  it  would  be  just 
like  adding  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back. 

Some  years  ago,  after  many  months  of 
investigation,  the  public  utilities  commission 
of  Brantford  had  a  survey  made.  I  might 
say  that  at  that  time  I  was  a  member  of  the 
public  utilities  commission  and  I  believe, 
chairman  at  that  time.  The  report  said 
that  Brantford  could  get  water  from  Lake 
Erie  or  Lake  Huron,  but  that  the  expense 
of  such  projects  would  be  prohibitive.  And 
the  report  went  on  to  say,  and  this  is  the 
important  part,  that  the  Grand  River  would 
continue  to  serve  Brantford  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  did  not  have  the  sewage  disposal  plants 
on  the  Grand  River  that  we  have  today.  In 
short,  the  report  said  that  Brantford  was 
very  fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  Grand 
River  at  its  door. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  piping  water 
to  Brantford  from  Lake  Erie,  as  I  have  said 
before,  would  be  like  bringing  coals  to  New- 
castle. And  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  Brantford  water.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
I  was  a  member  for  some  five  years  of  the 
public  utilities  commission,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber when  the  water  resources  commission  told 
the  municipahties  located  on  the  Grand  River 
that  they  would  have  to  clean  up  or  else. 
And  I  think  the  commission  was  right. 

But  now  that  these  facilities  are  in,  now 
that  we  have  spent  over  $1  million,  as  far 
as  the  Brantford  plant  is  concerned,  now 
that  Brantford  has  a  good  treatment  plant 
which  is  operated,  as  far  as  the  staff  is  con- 
cerned, by  remote  control,  the  ORWC  and 
the  government  come  back  and  tell  the  city 
that  it  must  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  bringing 
water  in  from  Lake  Erie.  As  I  said  in  my 
last  speech  on  this  matter,  that  cost  is  some 
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$20  million.  The  city  would  never  own  the 
plant,  and  the  plant  that  it  has  at  the  present 
time  that  cost  the  people  $1.5  million,  would 
be  redundant. 

Can  you  blame  the  people  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  being  angry?  Can  you  blame 
them  for  asking  of  the  OWRC— and  here  I 
am  not  casting  any  shadows  on  the  hon. 
member  for  Wellington-Dufferin's  esteemed 
reputation  as  an  armchair  engineer,  an  acti- 
vator of  sludge— can  you  blame  them  for 
asking  if  the  government  and  the  commission 
know  what  they  are  doing?  Surely  in  all 
commonsense,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  must  be 
done  is  to  make  industry  stop  polluting  the 
river,  just  as  the  municipalities  were  stopped. 

I  could  go  on  and  make  many  suggestions 
in  that  area,  but  this  is  a  suggestion,  this  is 
something  new  that  I  did  not  speak  of  in  my 
last  speech. 

Once  the  pipeline  from  Lake  Erie  is  supply- 
ing Brantford  with  water,  the  OWRC  and 
the  government,  I  believe,  would  ease  up  on 
industry.  Probably,  that  may  be  so.  In  the 
back  of  the  mind  of  the  government— now 
this  is  just  what  I  am  suggesting— there  will 
be  the  thought,  "Oh  well,  the  Grand  River  is 
no  longer  used  for  drinking  water;  we  can 
let  industry  continue  to  pour  their  efHuent 
into  it."  And  that  little  longer,  will  become 
a  great  deal  longer,  and  eventually  the 
Grand  will  become  an  industrial  sewer.  And 
I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  how 
serious  the  government  is  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Brantford. 

Some  time  ago,  I  asked  some  questions 
about  the  cost  of  the  Lake  Erie  to  Brantford 
pipeline,  as  far  as  the  individual  home 
owner  was  concerned,  and  it  is  in  Hansard, 
and  the  Minister  in  reply  did  not  know. 

In  other  words  if  this  pipeline  was  built, 
as  far  as  the  citizens  of  Brantford  are  con- 
cerned, not  knowing  the  cost  to  them,  they 
would  be  buying  a  pig-in-a-poke.  In  short, 
the  Minister  did  not  know.  He  is  going  into 
this  massive  expensive  project  and  just  does 
not  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  the  indi- 
vidual  taxpayer   of   Brantford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  future  of  total  development  of  the  Grand 
River.  A  few  million  dollars  would  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  good  for  the  Grand, 
and  I  am  speaking  now  in  the  building  of 
dams  on  tributaries  to  the  river.  The  Speed 
River  for  one.  If  dams  were  placed  on  these 
tributaries,  this  would  hold  the  water  back 
in  the  spring,  and  if  anyone  has  seen  the 
runoff  in  the  Grand  River,  like  all  other  rivers 
in  Ontario,  there  is  enough  water  goes  down 


the  river  in  the  spring  that  would  supply  two 
Brantfords.  This  water  would  be  held  back 
and  gradualy  would  be  emitted  into  the 
river  in  the  summertime  and  we  would  have 
an  even  flow  and  a  much  better  flow  of 
water  for  all  concerned. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member 
for  Wellington-Dufferin  does  not,  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  tlie  taxpayers  of  this 
province  can  spend. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Right! 

Mr.  Gordon:  If  we  spend  money  on  a  pipe- 
line from  Lake  Erie,  it  will  be  years,  if  ever, 
before  we  can  develop  the  Grand  River's  full 
potential. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  spend  money 
both  ways,  both  for  the  dams  and  for  the 
pipehne.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wellington-Dufferin  may  accuse  me 
of  being  parochial,  but  let  me  remind  him 
of  this,  there  are  a  good  many  citizens  in 
Brantford  who  are  opposed  to  this  pipehne. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin  thinks  that  I  am  the  only  one  in 
Brantford  who  is  opposed  to  the  pipeline. 
But  just  a  few  moments  ago  I  quoted  from 
the  mayor  and  the  city  council,  and  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  rejections  of  the  Erie 
pipeline.  The  public  recommendation  is  to 
reject  it.  So  that  it  is  not  me.  I  am  not  the 
one  who  is  advocating  that  Brantford  does 
not  have  the  pipeline;  it  is  the  city  council 
and  the  utilities  commission,  and  so  on.  They 
are  opposed  to  it. 

The  commission,  the  mayor  and  the  coun- 
cil have  all  vetoed  this  ridiculous  proposal. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  member,  when  he  gets  out 
of  the  sludge,  will  explain  this  to  the  people 
of  my  area.  Why  has  this  pipeline  been  pro- 
posed? Of  course,  I  know  that  the  proposal 
was  of  a  request  from  the  commission  to  see 
if  it  was  possible  for  an  alternative  supply 
of  water,  but  now  that  we  have  had  the 
proposal  we  find  that  there  is  no  alternative 
as  far  as  Brantford  is  concerned  because  of 
the  cost. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  build  a  pipeline  to 
loring  dirty  water  from  Lake  Erie  to  Brant- 
ford; what  is  all  behind  this?  Is  it  simply  be- 
cause the  London  area  needs  water  or  the 
Kitchener  area  needs  water  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  are  being  brought  in,  shall  I  say, 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  to  get  the  other 
municipalities  off  their  back? 

Are  we  being  asked  to  jeopardize  the 
future  of  our  communities  for  the  greater 
good     of    other     cities     and     municipalities? 
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Would  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington- 
DufFerin  answer  that  the  next  time  he  makes 
a  speech?  I  will  be  more  interested  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  seeing  what  headlines 
appear. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): He  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  Gordon:  I  hear  from  a  member  that 
that  is  a  violent  attack.  The  only  reason  that 
I  have  for  getting  up  today  was  to  show 
that  the  statements  I  made  in  connection  with 
Lake  Erie  were  not  misleading.  There  were 
statements  that  I  had  here,  and  I  can  docu-. 
ment  them.  For  the  hon.  member  to  stand 
up  and  say  that  I  was  making  ridiculous  mis- 
leading statements,  I  had  to  just  say  a  few 
words. 

Before  I  leave  this  at  the  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin  said  he  wanted  to  ask  me  a  question 
when  I  was  speaking  and  the  question  he 
wanted  to  ask  was,  was  I  aware  that  the  utili- 
ties commission  had  asked  for  that  proposal. 
Of  course  I  was  aware,  but  they  did  not  even 
know  we  made  the  proposal,  they  did  not 
answer  the  questions  that  the  water  resources 
commission  asked  them.  One  question  was 
this: 

Will  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission consider  the  supply  of  a  better 
quality  of  water  for  the  city  of  Brantford 
in  quantities,  previously  stated  as  the 
quantities,  and  better  quality? 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  commission  has 
suggested  an  inferior  quality.  If  such  supply 
could  be  made  available  what  would  you 
estimate  would  be  the  price  in  terms  of  sale 
of  such  water?  That  was  not  stated  as  far  as 
the  consumer  was  concerned,  and  so  the  com- 
mission did  ask  for  this  proposal.  The  pro- 
posal itself  is  not  acceptable  to  the  city  of 
Brantford  as  I  have  shown,  and  Brantford 
should  continue  and  will  continue,  I  believe, 
to  use  the  waters  of  the  Grand.  As  the  water 
resources  commission  does  the  work  that  it 
has  been  appointed  to  do  and  sees  that  the 
pollution  we  have  there  now  is  cleaned  up, 
we  will  have  a  very  fine  river  and  a  river  that 
we  will  be  proud  to  call  the  Grand  River. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  take  part  in  the  Budget  debate  I 
would,  as  other  speakers  have  done,  like  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  you  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  conducted  the  duties  of  your 
important  office  in  this  Legislature.  I  would 
still  at  the  same  time  like  to  congratulate  you 
on  a  fine  choice  made  by  your  office  on  the 


picking  of  the  page-boys  in  the  House  this 
year.  They  were  certainly  in  all  cases  a  very 
fine  type  of  lad  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  maybe  in  the  next  10  or  15  years  some  of 
them  could  occupy  seats  in  this  chamber. 

I  think  we  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
record  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  East  (Mr. 
Beckett)  who  was  at  one  time  a  page-boy  in 
this  House.  I  have  known  of  many  others  this 
last  year.  A  retired  CNR  conductor  came  in 
here  who  50  years  ago  was  a  page-boy  in  this 
House,  so  you  see  you  do  not  always  have  to 
be  a  lawyer  to  be  a  page-boy.  You  can  be  a 
railroad  man,  you  can  be  anybody  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  very 
fine  service  given  by  the  various  attendants  in 
the  House  and  the  committee  rooms,  cloak- 
rooms and  the  other  offices.  They  are  most 
cooperative  and  a  very  obliging  group  of  civil 
servants.  I  would  like  also  to  mention  the 
very  fine  treatment  and  service  given  to  the 
members  and  to  the  guests  of  the  members 
in  the  members'  dining  room.  It  is  just  wou'- 
derful.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  would 
just  like  to  refer  some  the  members  back  to 
conditions  and  what  they  were  10  or  15  years 
ago  and  the  tremendous  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  through  the  fine  efforts  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  heads  of 
the  civil  service  and  others.  I  think  when  I 
look  back  at  conditions  as  they  were,  I  often 
recall  a  speech  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  when  he  first  came 
in  this  House.  He  wanted  to  tear  this  beauti- 
ful building  down.  A  lot  of  people  would 
sooner  tear  down  than  help  build  up,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no.    Shame,  shame! 

Mr.  Edwards:  We  hear  that  every  day 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House— nothing 
constructive,  just  tear  down.  I  think  that 
when  we  look  at  what  has  gone  on  in  this 
building,  all  the  charm  and  the  history  con- 
nected with  it,  we  see  the  improvements  that 
are  being  provided  and  we  see  the  facilities 
that  are  given  to  the  members  in  this  House 
at  the  present  time,  I  am  sure  we  cannot  do 
anything  but  commend  the  government  for 
the  fine  work  they  are  doing.  Lastly,  one  of 
these  days  some  of  the  Opposition  will  realize 
the  errors  of  their  ways  and  speeches  and 
enjoy  some  things,  good  things  that  were 
fashioned  by  our  predecessors  in  this  big 
country  of  ours. 

While  I  am  speaking  about  the  building 
and  the  service  given  to  us,  I  would  like  to 
bring    you    a    few    ideas    for    consideration 
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further.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  anyone 
should  have  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day,  although  a  lot  do  more.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  said  when  we  get  to  be  the  boss  or  the 
owner,  we  get  the  right  to  work  16  to  18 
hours  a  day.  To  provide  a  little  more 
efficiency  in  how  members  can  dispatch  their 
letters,  I  have  often  wished  for  a  staggered 
system  of  work  hours  in  our  local  postal 
office  here.  Service  could  be  available  till  6 
or  6.15.  So  often  our  letters  come  down  at 
5  o'clock,  and  we  waste  24  to  36  hours  in 
getting  them  out  of  this  building  alone.  They 
are  dictated,  they  are  typed,  they  are  not 
down  before  5  o'clock  and  we  just  do  not 
get  our  letters  out  that  day. 

Another  thing  I  submit  is  that  it  would  be 
very  convenient  if  the  federal  government 
could  be  talked  into  putting  a  stamp  machine 
out  in  the  lobby  so  that  we  could  buy  a  stamp 
and  put  the  letter  in  the  little  red  box  out- 
side the  building.  There  are  things  that 
quite  often  are  important  things  and  have 
to  be  dealt  with  and  got  away,  and  it  would 
be  a  big  help. 

Members,  I  think,  were  all  very  happy 
and  pleased  with  the  Centennial  decoration 
in  front  of  our  main  building.  Let  us  picture 
how  much  more  impressive  coming  up 
University  Avenue  this  building  would  be 
if  the  outline  along  the  side  towers  were  out- 
lined with  15-  or  20-watt  bulbs.  I  think 
that  quite  a  number  of  us  have  visited 
Legislatures  in  other  provinces.  Particularly 
noticeable  in  this  line  is  the  Legislature  build- 
ings in  Victoria.  A  very  impressive  sight.  The 
lights  would  greatly  add,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  particularly  expensive  to  do  that 
and  it  would  improve  this  building, 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  recently  the  new 
floral  creations  on  each  side  of  the  main 
walk  towards  Queen's  Park  from  College 
Street.  We  congratulate  the  superintendent 
of  works  and  the  gardener  on  the  very  fine 
tulips  and  beautiful  flowers.  I  think  we 
would  all  look  forward  to  see  these  beds 
continued  down  to  University  Avenue  as  they 
were  a  part  of  the  subway  construction. 

The  Frost  Building  is  a  beautiful  building. 
It  is  just  too  bad  the  building  across  the 
street  that  has  been  erected  by  the  university 
could  not  have  had  a  bit  of  symmetry  to 
match  a  curve  around  the  curves.  How  much 
nicer  it  would  have  looked.  And,  I  would 
say,  just  as  practical  as  the  one  they  are 
building,  their  square  building. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  we  should  have  a  few 
French  slogans  outside,  maybe. 


Mr.  Edwards:  Yes,  I  will  go  for  a  lounge 
around  the  towers  in  English,  but  not  on  top 
of  them. 

We  await,  with  eagerness,  the  opening  of 
the  new  complex  beyond  the  east  block, 
which  will  welcome  the  dazed  members  from 
the  various  branches  of  this  government. 

I  think  every  member  finds  it  very  frustrat- 
ing—mind it  has  been  a  little  relieved  this 
year  on  account  of  most  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  having  offices  in  this  building,  while 
the  sessions  are  on— but  you  come  down 
between  sessions  and  you  can  waste  a  lot  of 
time  and  not  catch  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  have  often  said  in  the  past— I  would 
like  to  see  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
designate  a  couple  of  days  that  all  the  Minis- 
ters would  be  here. 

We  realize  there  has  been  a  great  expan- 
sion in  government,  and  we  need  more.  We 
are  building  this  country— this  country  has 
gone  ahead,  we  can  see  that  in  every  part 
of  this  country. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Hear,  hear;  good  government! 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  would  also  like,  at  this 
time,  to  congratulate  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  was  so 
graciously  delivered  by  the  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  province.  I 
would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Budget 
address  and  presentation  given  by  our  good 
friend  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

One  just  has  to  look  at  this  province  to  see 
the  great  expansion  in  the  overall  picture. 
Employment  has  increased.  Business  and 
better  living  is  evident  all  over,  and,  I  am 
sure,  is  directly  accountable  to  the  ever 
forward  thinking  of  the  government  and  the 
leadership  that  they  are  giving. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  various  members,  for  the  various 
addresses  given  in  the  House  on  many  sub- 
jects. One  can  always  learn  something,  and 
while  there  is  always  some  repetition,  I  am 
sure  better  understanding  does  result  as  an 
expression  of  opinion  in  this  House  by  the 
various  members. 

We  look  at  the  expanded  capital  works 
programme,  all  over  the  province.  Some- 
body says  here,  once  in  a  while:  "Oh,  they 
are  playing  politics.  They  are  just  doing  it 
in  one  part  of  the  province."  That  is  a 
bunch  of  malarkey  and  baloney  too,  you 
know.  This  is  a  government  that  serves  in 
all  parts  of  this  province. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Hear, 
hear. 
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Mr.  Edwards:  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  few  matters  which,  to  some 
extent,  affect  Perth  riding,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  and  have  had  for  some 
years. 

Perth  riding  is  a  fairly  large  electoral 
district.  It  is  composed  of  total  of  the  county 
of  Perth,  plus  the  town  of  Palmerston.  Strat- 
ford—a very  fine  city,  a  city  of  more  than 
23,000  people— is  the  county  seat.  In  the 
centre  is  St.  Marys— the  stone  town,  with 
the  best  natural  quarry  swimming  pool  in 
Canada— with  approximately  5,000  citizens. 
Listowel  is  a  town  approaching  5,000. 
Mitchell,  the  town  of  Mitchell,  around  2,500; 
my  own  town  of  1,750;  and  the  village  of 
Milverton,  which  has  about  1,100  people. 
Besides  that  there  are  16  townships,  making 
a  total  assessed  population  of  around  61,000 
citizens. 

Perth  county  is,  I  think  most  of  you  know, 
if  you  look  at  the  road  map,  the  most  central 
county  in  western  Ontario.  It  is  a  very  diversi- 
fied area.  We  have  manufacturing,  we  have 
farming— mink  and  dairy,  fur  farming,  butter, 
eggs.  Perth  county  is  famous  for  its  butter, 
beef,  cheese  and  its  pork  products.  I  think 
it  will  give  you  some  idea  once  you  stop  and 
realize  that  Perth  and  Waterloo  counties  pro- 
duced more  than  25  per  cent  of  all  the  hogs 
produced  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  That  is  why  we 
cannot  get  anything  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Edwards:  You  know  what  Toronto  has 
been  designated  for  years,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  repeat  that.  I  hope  you  are  not 
bringing  that  up   for  that  purpose. 

The  farmers  in  my  area  are  very  pro- 
gressive and  most  successful,  as  the  result 
of  the  background.  They  have  initiative;  they 
have  the  willingness  to  work;  they  are  a 
many  cultured  group.  They  come  from  all 
parts  of  Europe— English,  Irish,  Scots,  Danes, 
Norwegians,  Italians  and  some  Frenchmen— 
we  like  the  Frenchmen— and  Dutchmen. 

Mr.  Ben:   Tres   bien,  monsieur,  tres  bien! 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  just  wanted  to  mention 
also  that  we  hear  a  lot  of  labour  people 
here.  Some  people  who  do  a  lot  of  talking 
about  labour,  I  think  know  least  about  it. 
Have  you  ever  talked  to  the  farmers  about 
labour?  Have  you  ever  talked  to  the  small 
businessman?  The  hours  he  puts  in;  the  pay 
he  gets  too— that  is  very  essential.  You  know, 
there  are  so  many  various  unions  they  have 
forgotten  the  other  people.  Sure,  we  are  glad 
to   see  them   get   good  wages,   but  do   they 


ever  stop  to  think  of  the  little  fellow,  what 
he  is  getting  paid?  The  little  people.  This 
is  one  of  the  sad  parts,  and  I  think  we  all 
realize  it. 

More  than  once  I  have  discussed  with  our 
railroad  union  fellows  that  a  man  who  makes 
three  or  four  trips  gets  the  same  money  as 
the  fellow  who  has  been  working  there  25 
or  30  years.  Do  you  think  his  experience  does 
not  make  him  a  better  employee?  Is  he  not 
worth  more?  Should  it  not  be  evaluated  on 
that  basis? 

I  think  this  is  one  of  our  problems  with 
youth.  They  get  summer  jobs,  they  get  $200 
or  $300  a  month  and  they  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  school.  "If  we  can  make  that  kind 
of  money,"  they  are  just  looking  at  the 
present,  of  course,  "why  do  we  have  to  go 
and  take  more  schooling?"  Yet,  I  think  any 
of  us  who  have  sat  in  this  House  any  length 
of  time  can  see  the  boys  who  were  very 
happy— and  they  are  to  be  commended— who 
went  back  to  school  after  the  second  great 
war  and  improved  their  education,  so  that 
they  could  equip  themselves  better  to  make 
a  better  living  in  this  way  of  life  and  enjoy 
citizenship. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Edwards:  One  of  the  things  which 
has  helped  the  farms  in  our  area  is  the  great 
hydro  expansion.  We  can  go  back  over  the 
last  three  years— I  can  recall  when  there  were 
1,200  farms  to  hydro  in  one  year.  I  doubt  if 
you  could  go  around  our  county  and  find 
five  homes  which  have  no  hydro. 

Mr.  Momingstar:  Right  number! 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  am  sure  this  brings  prob- 
lems too— we  have  had  them  in  our  county— 
we  all  remember.  Then  we  have  another 
problem  coming  up  that  has  got  to  be  solved. 
They  want  to  run  a  new  hydro  line  from 
Kitchener  to  Seaforth.  Where  are  we  going 
to  put  it?  Is  it  going  to  be  along  the  rail- 
ways? Is  it  going  to  be  along  the  old  right 
of  way?  Are  we  going  to  take  some  farmer's 
bam  down?  But,  do  you  know  the  main 
thing?  Whatever  they  do  they  are  going  to 
have  to  compensate  fairly  and  I  mean  fairly. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Edwards:  The  farmers  up  in  Perth 
county  are  there  in  their  little  set.  His  prop- 
perty  to  him  is  worth  just  as  much  as  the 
land  is  down  in  York  county.  The  value  of 
farms  has  greatly  increased  over  the  years. 
We  can  recall  back  a  few  years  ago— I  think 
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every  member  in  this  House  can.  Look  at  the 
man  who  buys  a  farm  for  $8,000-$  10,000 
when  I  would  not  pay  for  the  buildings  on 
it  let  alone  the  farm.  You  try  and  do  that 
today.  You  try  and  buy  a  farm  for  under 
$300  an  acre  and  then  they  are  throwing  the 
buildings  in.  There  is  no  yardstick  for  On- 
tario, there  cannot  be.  It  is  too  diversified. 
You  have  to  have  patience  to  search  the 
areas  concerned,  let  us  face  it.  I  will  have 
more   to  say   about  that  later   on. 

We  have  watched  the  progress  in  the  past 
20  years  and  we  can  only  say  definitely, 
and  I  say  it  again,  adequate  payment,  pos- 
sibly compensation  when  you  take  away  the 
right  of  personal  property  owners.  You 
know,  sometimes  I  think  our  planning  board 
forget  all  about  personal  rights  to  property 
whatever.  It  works  like  school  boards  in  this 
regard;  some  of  them  are  appointed  instead 
of  being  elected.  I  think  they  should  all  be 
elected.  I  think  our  planning  board  should 
be  elected.  If  they  cannot  stand  an  election 
what  kind  of  a  chap  could  get  up  and  talk  to 
people? 

Mr.   Nixon:   The   Minister  is  listening. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  am;  I  am  always  here. 

Mr.  Edwards:  One  thing  I  think  we  could 
all  admit— and  we  have  to  do  this  or  else 
we  will  never  go  ahead.  We  have  to  sit 
around  the  table,  we  have  to  hear  the  other 
fellow's  side  of  the  story  and  we  have  to  get 
a  good  answer,  then  we  have  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  problem  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  sitting  around  the  table. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  we  get  all  the  answers  for 
you,  Fred,  but  you  will  not  listen. 

Mr.  Edwards:  They  go  in  one  and  out  the 
other.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  House,  that  we  feel 
many  things  are  solved  just  by  sitting  around 
the  table.  We  cannot  be  right  all  of  the  time 
but  we  can  try  to  be  right  most  of  the  time; 
it  is  only  by  listening  to  the  other  fellow 
and  having  some  regard  for  his  thinking 
too. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about 
industry  in  our  area.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
also  to  the  very  agencies  and  counsellors  in 
my  area  for  their  drive  and  their  initiative 
in  bringing  industry  into  our  area.  I  do 
think  one  of  the  ever-growing  responsibilities 
of  any  government,  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  municipal,  provincial  or  federal,  is  to  pro- 
vide jobs;  a  place  for  people  to  live  and  make 
their  living. 


We  all  know  that  these  opportunities  do 
not  come  to  every  part  of  the  province.  We 
know  as  a  result  of  over-ambitious  muni- 
cipalities, for  instance  our  Metro  city,  they 
take  all  the  industry  and  would  not  let  us 
have  any  of  it,  if  it  were  not  for  a  little 
initiative  of  some  of  our  boards  of  trade. 

I  read  in  the  Financial  Post  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  bankers  of  our  country 
had  made  a  statement  saying  how  pitiful 
was  the  pitting  of  one  province  against  an- 
other in  the  desire  to  secure  industry.  I  think 
we  have  to  take  the  fairer  method  to  see 
if  we  decentralize  industry  a  bit.  I  realize 
the  different  factors  involved  in  this.  No- 
body can  say,  "Here,  you  you  to  put  your 
plant  there". 

There  is  reason  why  plants  grow  every- 
place. Campbell's  Soup  came  up  and  built 
a  new  plant  in  a  new  ^  search  for  publicity. 
Hinde  and  Dauch  built  a  plant  up  at  St. 
Marys  to  serve  that  area  in  the  paper  box 
industry  because  their  allied  industries  are 
serving  the  area. 

Another  thing,  the  area  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  the  biggest  market  for 
one-third  of  Canada's  buying  public,  is  within 
100  miles  of  Perth  county.  We  need  some 
more  industry,  we  plead  with  the  manu- 
facturers to  look  over  our  area.  Nice  place 
to  put  a  plant,  nice  place  for  the  employees 
to  live.  We  have  schools,  we  have  hospitals 
and  we  are  getting  a  new  teachers'  college- 
long  overdue.  Its  one  of  the  oldest  areas 
in  the  province  and  the  people  who  have 
come  from  there  have  made  a  very  great 
contribution  to  this  country  of  ours. 

We  should  not  put  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket.  I  was  reading  some  speeches  the 
other  day— I  think  it  was  the  hon.  member 
from  Wiarton  (Mr.  Whicher)  who  was  talk- 
ing about  the  rooster  and  cock,  hen  or  eggs 
or  something,  but  I  am  talking  just  about  the 
eggs  in  the  basket.  He  was  talking  about  the 
cockles  but  I  think  we  could  throw  the 
cackle  part  back  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
But  talking  about  eggs  all  in  one  basket,  we 
have  seen  too  much  of  this,  we  have  seen 
people  invest  all  in  one  basket.  We  have  seen 
them  get  hungry  for  high  interest  and  put 
all  their  money  in  one  basket.  We  have  seen 
what  happens. 

We  have  people  who  need  advice.  But  for 
goodness  sake,  people  that  want  to  get  into 
the  money  business,  go  and  consult  your 
banker  and  make  a  sound  investment.  Do 
not  read  all  the  papers  say.  The  papers 
publish  a  lot  of  things  you  cannot  believe; 
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a  lot  of  stuff  goes  off  over  there  and  they 
get  headhnes.  It  is  just  a  lot  of  malarkey 
and  I  think  you  know  it. 
"  We  had  all  day  yesterday  about  car  in- 
surance. Where  is  iiie  better  and  where  is 
the  cheaper  car  insurance— it  is  right  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Sure,  the  rates  could  get 
higher.  It  is  all  dependent  on  the  accident 
rate  and  the  number  of  cars  on  the  road. 
Check  New  York  state  and  see  where  your 
rates  are.  Compare  it  with  Ontario;  you 
only  get  what  you  pay  for.  Listen,  I  think 
most  of  us  are  old  enough  now  to  know  that 
you  cannot  get  anything  for  nothing.  You 
cannot  get  it  for  working  either. 

Anybody  who  has  been  out  to  Sas- 
katchewan? You  have  seen  the  results  of 
that  party's  government  in  Saskatchewan. 
We  have  seen  improvement  since  the  Liberals 
have  taken  over,  even.    That  is  something. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  is  how  our  Metro 
areas  have  duplicated  their  problems  by 
grabbing  all  the  industry.  Man,  they  think 
this  is— 

Mr.  Ben:  Shame,  shame! 

Mr.  Edwards:  This  is  evident  right  down 
here.  Then  they  want  $10,000,000  for  their 
subway  and  they  want  so  much  for  their 
transportation  system  in  the  city.  What  about 
your  own  Ontario?  Other  than  a  few  high- 
ways, the  odd  thing  thrown  around,  what 
do  we  get? 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  where  all  the  money  goes. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Money,  yes,  but  you  got  all 

the  assessment  from  business  created  in  the 
county  and  the  business  created  for  Ontario, 
by  Ontario. 

Mr.  Ben:  We  do  not  need  any  taxes  on 
them. 

Mr.  Edwards:  We  would  like  you  fellows 
to  come  along  with  us  and  see  if  we  cannot 
get  a  little  industry  in  each  of  our  small 
township  areas.  I  am  not  just  speaking  for 
Perth  county,  I  am  speaking  for  all  the  prov- 


Mr.  Ben:  We  will  buy  that. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  an  industry  with  40-50  employees  would 
do  to  any  community?  It  would  just  put 
about  $250,000  every  year  extra  in  that 
community.  After  all,  money  talks  and  money 
pays  but  you  have  got  to  have  it.  Besides 
that,  they  would  enjoy  better  living,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  pleasure.    They  could 


go  out  and  sit  on  their  lawn  at  night  and 
would  not  be  bothered  with  fumes  and  all 
that  stuff  we  breathe  in  the  air  down  here  in 
Toronto.  Pollution— that's  it.  We  get  pollu- 
tion here,  we  get  it  there  but  we  do  not 
get  it  so  much  up  in  rural  Ontario. 

I  mentioned  a  few  things  about  transporta- 
tion; I  have  a  few  more  things  to  say  about 
transportation.  I  commend  the  government 
for  giving  a  little  leadership  to  the  railroads 
down  here  when  they  did  not  have  any 
leadership  to  provide  some  Metro  transporta- 
tion between  Pickering-Hamilton.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  thing.  I  think  it  has  been  over- 
due and  neglected  for  years. 

Mr.  Ben:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  would  like  to  take  you 
back  to  1870.  Who  built  this  country  but 
the  railways?  And  who  helped  the  railways 
build  it? 

The  municipalities  back  in  those  days, 
even  the  townships,  donated  $15,000  to 
$30,000  to  build  the  roads  in  there,  and  they 
built  it  with  farmers  with  a  team  and  a  drag. 
Do  you  know  what  they  got  paid?  $1  to 
$1.25  a  day,  from  daylight  to  dark.  That  is 
what  built  these  roads.  Now  they  say  they 
are  not  paying.  Do  you  know  why  they  are 
not  paying?  Because  they  have  put  too  many 
trucks  on  the  road.  And  I  mean  trucks.  Too 
many  big  trucks. 

Let  us  face  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  see 
the  odd  car  accident,  caused  by  a  big  tank 
load  or  something  like  this.  They  go  down 
University  Avenue  and  one  makes  a  turn  at 
Bay  Street  and  ties  traffic  up  for  15  minutes, 
they  are  so  long  turning.  These  are  problems. 
And  I  say  to  the  Minister  for  Transport  (Mr. 
Haskett),  these  trucks  and  transports  are 
getting  too  big,  or  else  they  should  have  a 
highway  of  their   own. 

Lots  of  people  here  drive  cars  for  pleasure 
and  for  business,  yet  they  cannot  get  here 
and  there  on  account  of  the  trucks.  There 
are  even  longer  trucks  here  than  are  allowed 
in  some  of  the  states  to  the  south  of  us.  This 
is  not  right.  Cement,  steel,  and  the  heavy 
stuff  should  be  back  on  the  rails  where  they 
belong.  The  roads  were  never  meant  to 
carry  these  truck  loads  of  steel  from  the  Soo 
and  other  places.  Up  north  maybe  the  roads 
are  built  better,  because  they  have  got  a 
rock  foundation.  Maybe  we  should  have 
more  and  better  roads  down  in  western 
Ontario. 

We  speak  about  highways.  One  of  the 
problems— I  get  kicked  around  every  day 
about   it— concerns   highways   to   Stratford— a 
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very  great  thing  up  there,  the  Stratford 
festival.  It  has  been  going  a  long  time.  The 
biggest  thing  that  ever  happened  in  Canada 
over  this  last  12  or  14  years,  next  to  Expo, 
is  the  festival.  To  get  there  on  Highways  7 
and  8,  we  have  kind  of  a  mess  around 
Kitchener  and  it  looks  as  if  it  is  going  to  be 
three  or  four  or  five  years  before  that  is 
cleaned  up.  But  we  do  think  we  should  have 
a  couple  of  development  roads  to  tie  in  down 
through  to  401,  down  through  New  Dundee. 
I  think  the  Provincial  Treasurer  would  think 
the  way  I  do.  Right  at  the  New  Hamburg 
cut-off.  Let  us  put  this  road  down  there. 
Let  us  not  wait  five  years.  There  are  more 
people  going  up  to  Highways  7  and  8  to 
Stratford  and  coming  from  London  than  you 
ever  realized.  This  year  the  ticket  sales  are 
up;  I  think  there  is  $100,000  more  in  cash 
in  already.   That  is  how  popular  this  event  is. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  When  does  it  open? 

Mr.  Edwards:  It  opens  a  week  from  Mon- 
day and  I  hope  all  the  talking  is  over  by  that 
time  so  everybody  will  be  able  to  go  a  week 
from  Monday. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  is 
the  parks.  Quite  a  deal  this  park  deal,  you 
know.  I  am  awfully  sorry  we  have  not  got  a 
Niagara  parks  commission  up  our  way,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
money  they  have  down  there  in  some  of  our 
parks. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  have  not  got  any  com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Edwards:  We  would  not  mind  having 
some  of  that  money  and  we  do  think  our 
government  should  take  a  good  look  at  this 
park  situation.  After  all,  a  place  like  Niagara 
Falls  does  not  just  belong  to  Niagara  Falls. 
It  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  Ontario.  Any 
moneys  created  there  should  help  sponsor  a 
few  more  parks  around  this  province.  And  I 
do  at  the  same  time  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  who  formerly  served  on  that  com- 
mission. We  have  to  admit  they  have  done  a 
wonderful  job  down  there.  We  would  like 
them  to  continue. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  never  told  us  yet  why 
they  quit. 

Mr.  Edwards:  That  is  none  of  my  business 
and  maybe  it  is  none  of  yours. 

Regarding  education,  I  just  want  to  say  a 
few  things  about  education.  I  have  great  re- 
spect   for    the    Minister    of    Education    (Mr. 


Davis).  I  think  he  is  a  brilliant  young  man. 
We  are  going  places  in  education.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  going  too  fast  or  not. 
I  think  we  are  spending  lots  of  money.  The 
more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  believe  I  am 
right,  that  maybe  we  should  stop  building  a 
few  schools  for  a  while.  Let  us  use  them  in 
two  shifts.  Why,  industry  works  three  shifts. 
Back  years  ago  they  used  to  have  two  shifts 
in  school.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  it. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  have  more  teachers, 
but  you  cannot  expect  teachers  to  teach  day 
and  night,  and  that  is  what  our  night-class 
teachers  are  having  to  do,  a  lot  of  them. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  in  this  House, 
and  I  think  we  should  have  a  little  bit  more 
standard  planning  instead  of  building  a  lot  of 
architects'  dreams  of  schools,  with  48  rooms 
and  all  scattered  out  on  one  floor.  Any  time 
anybody  getS  old  enough  to  go  to  secondary 
school,  he  should  be  able  to  walk  up  a  flight 
of  stairs.  Why  not  save  some  on  the  roofs, 
and  do  not  forget  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
where  it  is  not  20  years  until  they  are  putting 
a  new  roof  on.  So  figure  it  out— there  is  where 
the  money  goes. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Edwards:  And  we  do  have  a  lot  of 
architects'  dreams.  Now  mind,  I  have  nothing 
against  the  architects.  I  have  got  a  little  bit 
of  a  kick  against  their  fees.  You  know,  I  was 
always  taught  in  business,  the  more  you  sell, 
you  can  sell  at  a  little  less  profit.  After  all, 
greed  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems  in  this 
world,  you  know.  So  many  people  want  to 
get  rich  overnight,  all  at  once.  I  think  most 
of  us  just  want  to  be  sure  of  a  decent  living 
in  our  future  and  you  do  not  have  to  get 
greedy  to  be  that.   I  think  that  is  very  evident. 

The  farmers  are  not  crying  hard  times  up 
in  Perth  county,  not  at  all.  I  think  that  most 
people  that  talk  about  hard  times  and  our 
farmers  in  this  province,  are  doing  an  indig- 
nity to  them.  I  think  they  are  degrading 
them  because  I  think  we  all  know  better  than 
that.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  drive  through 
western  Ontario  and  look  at  their  farms.  Their 
barns  are  painted  up,  their  homes  are  good, 
their  cattle  are  good,  and  that  is  the  way  they 
should  be  and  I  hope  they  are  always  good. 
Any  thing  we  can  do  to  help  the  farmer,  we 
should;  he  deserves  our  support  and  I  mean  it. 

One  of  the  things  I  also  want  to  talk  about 
is  recreation.  Our  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Bales)  is  doing  a  great  job  in  these  grants  to 
these  minor  league  deals  all  over  our  county, 
and  out  in  the  townships  too.  There  are  very 
few  townships  that  have  not  got  a  recreation 
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field  today.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  check 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks  and  take  your 
own  date  book.  How  many  Centennial  aflFairs 
have  you  got  to  go  to  in  all  these  different 
areas  in  the  different  townships?  The  heck  of 
it  is,  that  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three 
on  the  same  day.  That  makes  it  pretty  rough. 
I  have  not  found  any  way  I  have  been  able 
to  get  to  two  places  at  once  yet. 

An  hon.  member:  Good  government! 

Mr.  Edwards:  Yet  I  do  say  this,  that  we 
have  to  provide  this  place  for  recreation.  And 
going  further  in  parks,  what  would  the  aver- 
age citizen  with  a  small  income  do  if  it  were 
not  for  our  parks,  where  he  can  go  in  and  put 
his  trailer  up  or  put  his  tent  up?  I  have  sat 
on  different  committees,  and  the  tourist  indus- 
try has  been  in  and  they  say,  "Oh,  you  are 
killing  our  business."  Everybody  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  $20  or  $30  a  day  for  a  room  when 
they  are  away  on  a  holiday  trip  with  two  or 
three  children.  It  is  just  impossible.  Maybe 
they  can  only  spend  $30.  I  think  they  are 
doing  a  great  service  for  the  people  of  On- 
tario and  they  are  keeping  some  of  the  shore- 
line that  will  be  available  to  the  people  who 
are  not  able  to  buy  cottages  and  support  a 
cottage.  These  are  things  that  affect  the  little 
people  and  I  think  our  government  has  done 
a  grand  job  for  the  little  people. 

I  happen  to  be  a  pharmacist,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  For  40  years  I  have  operated 
my  own  store  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  run  a  good  drug  store  and  I  think  pharmacy 
does  not  get  the  credit  for  the  part  it  plays  in 
the  health  of  our  people  over  this  province. 
It  very  much  disturbs  me  when  we  get  the 
member  from  Owen  Sound  (Mr.  Sargent)  get- 
ting up  and  saying  pills  are  worth  $3  a  hun- 
dred and  we  sell  them  for  $160  a  hundred. 
That  is  absolute  poppycock;  the  direct  op- 
posite. 

I  will  tell  you  something.  You  know 
where  we  are  making  a  mistake?  As  I  said 
before  pharmacy  is  not  recognized  enough. 
The  pharmacist  knows  his  medicine.  He 
knows  how  to  fill  a  prescription.  More  than 
once  I  have  called  the  doctors  up  to  check 
the  doses  on  the  prescriptions.  And  that  is 
the  pharmacist's  job.  A  doctor  prescribes, 
a  pharmacist  is  supposed  to  dispense.  You 
know  what  is  going  on  in  this  province? 
We  have  got  some  untrained  persons  handing 
out  the  pills  in  the  doctor's  office,  instead  of 
the  patient  coming  to  a  drug  store  where  they 
should  be  filled  from. 

Hon.  members  know  this,  sir,  I  do  not 
have   to  tell  them  this.    But   this   goes   on. 


The  pharmacist  spends  four  years  now  going 
to  college.  In  my  time  I  apprenticed  four 
years.  I  went  to  college  a  year,  and  I  passed 
my  exams.  I  am  a  graduate  and  I  have  been 
working  at  it  ever  since.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  poisoned  anybody  yet  either,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned.  They  say  the  printer 
makes  his  mstakes  n  the  press,  but  the 
doctor,  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  the  undertaker 
buries  it.  But  I  have  not  had  the  occasion 
to  call  the  undertaker  in.  And  that  is  no 
reflection  on  the  doctor.  One  of  the  things 
most  needed  in  this  province  is  some  good 
family  doctors.  We  get  too  many  specialists, 
and  sometimes  you  know  wha*-  a  specialist  is 
—only  a  guy  who  expresses  an  opinion  from 
home.    That  goes  on,  you  know  that. 

Do  not  let  me  lead  you  to  think  I  am 
against  doctors,  I  am  not.  Some  of  our 
bright  men  are  our  good  old  family  doctors, 
and  it  is  just  a  shame  to  see  them  passing 
away.  They  went  when  they  were  called. 
How  would  you  like  it  if  you  were  up  in 
Palmerston  or  some  of  these  places  and  if  you 
took  sick  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  and  could 
not  get  a  doctor?  The  old-time  doctor,  he 
would  come.  Yet  I  do  admit,  and  I  think 
I  submit  this,  I  would  plead  with  all  the 
doctors  for  two  or  three  of  them  to  get  to- 
gether and  set  up  a  clinic  so  that  there  is 
somebody  available  all  the  time  to  serve  the 
people.  That  is  what  we  need,  and  if  neces- 
sary let  us  have  an  office  in  the  hospital 
for  the  doctors. 

I  often  say  that  nobody  builds  a  place  for 
a  pharmacist  to  do  business,  but  the  doctors 
have  their  workshop  pretty  well  provided,  so 
let  us  give  them  the  works,  and  give  them 
an  office  in  there  too,  and  maybe  we  will  get 
a  better  job.    No,  I  am  not  socialist. 

By  the  way  I  have  got  a  couple'  of  clippings 
here  about  some  of  the  things  that  go  on 
around.  I  have  one  very  nice  clipping  here 
which  says  that  people  hesitate  to  go  into 
business  on  account  of  what  is  happening 
to  small  business  by  socialist  thinking.  And 
this  again  ties  into  the  farmers.  It  ties  into 
transportation.  They  are  cutting  trains  off. 
What  have  they  done  with  the  express  rates? 
The  minimum  charge  is  $3.25  or  $4  now. 
Suppose  a  farmer  wants  a  little  implement 
repaired  and  he  goes  through  his  dealer. 
The  freight  or  the  express  is  twice  the  cost 
of  the  part  that  the  leader  has  got  to  sell. 
Are  we  helping  small  business?  Not  at  all. 
And  then,  I  think  it  came  into  effect  yester- 
day, the  third  class  postal  rates  are  raised. 
Where  is  it  going  to  end?  Do  you  know  the 
truth  of  it— the  mail  service  is  not  as  good  as 
it   was   30   years   ago.    You  know,   back   in 
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those  days  it  came  by  train,  we  knew  when 
it  was  coming.  Goodness  knows  when  it 
comes  now. 

Another  thing  that  disturbs  me  greatly  is 
that  we  have  got  a  lot  of  shopping  centres 
springing  up  here  and  there.  Oh,  they  are  all 
cash— sure,  all  cash.  They  want  to  make  the 
cash;  they  want  to  take  it  away  from  every- 
body and  tliey  want  to  put  the  small  business- 
man out  of  business.  A  lot  of  greedy  people 
want  to  earn  it  all.  What  built  this  country 
but  the  small  homeowner,  and  the  small 
businessman. 

Speaking  of  the  small  homeowner:  who 
should  we  be  helping?  We  should  be  helping 
him  today,  not  only  the  guy  who  has  $10,000 
and  who  can  afford  to  obligate  himself  to 
build  a  fancy  $25,000  home.  We  want  some 
help  for  the  fellow  that  is  content  and  satis- 
fied to  live  in  a  $7,000,  $8,000  or  $9,000 
home.  That  is  who  we  want  to  help. 

I  was  very  pleased  last  night  with  the 
federal  government.  They  are  taking  the  tax 
off  drugs.  I  would  certainly  love  to  see  our 
government  give  a  little  bit  of  leadership  to 
the  federal  government  and  take  the  tax  off 
building  supplies.  We  need  some  more 
homes.  They  can  despair  about  that  five 
per  cent  on  building  supplies  in  our  province, 
and  I  would  like  the  Prime  Minister  just  to 
take  another  look  at  this.  I  just  want  him  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  It  does  not  hurt  to  look  at 
things.  We  get  a  lot  of  kicks.  And  now  does 
somebody  else  want  to  make  a  speech  or  am 
I  going  to  continue? 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  member  is  going  to 
continue! 

Mr.  Edwards:  We  hear  a  lot  of  discussions 
about  regional  government.  Yes,  I  think 
maybe  it  is  a  good  idea  in  some  areas.  We 
know  we  have  congested  areas— the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo area  and  maybe  round  the 
"golden  horseshoe".  But  I  do  not  think  in 
Perth  county,  and  I  hear  back  here  in  Middle- 
sex. I  would  invite  some  of  you  to  check 
the  debenture  debt  of  our  county  govern- 
ments who  have  been  running  over  110  to 
114  years.  They  just  have  not  any  debenture 
debts.  They  were  good  financiers.  They  paid 
as  they  went. 

At  the  present  time  they  do  not  have 
much  need  to  go  into  debt  with  the  grant 
that  comes  from  the  provincial  government 
for  homes  for  the  aged  and  different  institu- 
tions throughout  the  county.  And  speaking 
of  counties,  another  thing  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention— and  this  is  serious— 
is  what  makes  the  tax  rate  go  up. 


An  hon.  member:  The  Tory  government. 

Mr.  Edwards:  No,  it  is  not  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment. You  know  what  makes  the  tax  rate 
go  up?  Is  it  the  demand  for  services  which 
have  got  to  be  paid  and  it  only  comes  from 
one  place,  the  taxpayers.  Sure,  and  you 
know  it.  I  have  my  own  tax  bills  here.  This 
is  on  a  property  in  tlie  town  of  Palmerston. 
The  1948  tax  bill  was  $170,  the  1961  bill 
was  $298,  the  1965  was  $362,  and  the  1966 
was   $364. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  only  a  dollar  a 
day. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  do  not  pay  taxes  at  all. 

Mr.  Edwards:  You  just  wait  a  minute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  You  got  a  new  swim- 
ming pool. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Sure,  we  have  got  a  new 
swimming  pool.  They  went  around  and  they 
collected  $30,000  within  one  month  to  pay 
for  it,  plus  a  grant  of  $5,000— no  it  was 
$2,500,  I  think— from  Centennial  grants  in 
this  province. 

Mr.   Ben:   Too   cheap  by  far. 

Mr.  Edwards:  We  speak  about  taxes  and 
this  is  a  very  serious  thing.  On  the  county 
basis,  one  of  the  things  that  makes  costs 
there,  which  I  think  we  are  all  aware  of, 
is  the  cost  of  administration  of  justice.  For 
years  I  have  been  advocating  the  govern- 
ment should  assume  the  total  cost  of 
administration   of  justice. 

This  is  very  evident.  All  you  ought  to  do 
is  check  the  list,  and  I  will  not  burden  you 
with  it.  I  have  what  was  collected,  what  it 
cost  right  from  my  own  county.  I  know  there 
has  to  be  subsidy  in  some  parts  of  the 
province.  Sure,  Toronto  has  problems,  be- 
cause so  many  people  originating  from  other 
places  come  down  here.  We  admit  that.  But 
by  the  same  token,  by  and  large- 
Mr.  Ben:  You  mean  the  country  people 
come  to  give  us  problems,  is  that  what  you 
are   saying? 

Mr.  Edwards:  No,  no,  they  come  from 
other  provinces,  more  than  they  do  from  the 
country.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the  country 
people,  you  would  not  have  the  good  workers 
you  have  in  the  city. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  is  not  only  the  administration 
of  justice,  but  the  policemen  in  our  province. 
You    know    we    get    some    very    good    local 
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policemen,  and  of  course  I  do  not  think  they 
are  looking  at  it  the  right  way,  but  we  get 
some  of  the  municipalities  being  taken  over 
by  the  provincial  police.  You  know  it  is  going 
to  cost  you  more  money,  because  they  are 
not  going  to  enforce  your  bylaws.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  have  somebody  enforce  the 
bylaws  and  you  are  going  to  demote  some- 
body who  has  made  practically  a  life's  work 
of  that  and  yet  is  too  old  to  be  taken  onto  the 
provincial  police   force. 

I  certainly  think  as  more  and  more  of 
these  municipalities  take  this  service  offered 
by  the  government,  there  should  be  civilian 
work  or  some  allied  police  work  so  that  they 
could  be  incorporated  with  the  provincial 
police  because  they  are  good  men  and  they 
have  done  a  good  job.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  go  up  and  see  our  local  towns  and  the 
policing  jobs  they  do.  You  know,  I  think 
municipalities  could  do  their  best  policing 
themselves,  not  only  as  far  as  police  work  is 
concerned  but  as  far  as  saying  where  the 
money  should  be  spent.  And  this  goes  right 
across  the   board. 

I  mentioned  a  while  ago  about  education, 
about  how  happy  we  are  to  have  this  new 
teachers'  college  going  to  Stratford.  It  is 
much  overdue.  Naturally  we  are  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  the  old  senior  counties  of 
Wellington  and  Waterloo  were  able  to  get 
the  junior  colleges  situated  right  on  their 
border.  We  think  a  more  central  place  would 
have  been  more  convenient,  and  we  still  have 
hopes  that  possibly  we  will  get  a  satellite 
up  in  the  area  which  makes  it  more  equi- 
distant to  attend,  than  go  the  full  journey 
down   between    Kitchener    and    Guelph. 

I  just  came  across  a  little  item  which  re- 
veals a  total  case  history  in  taxes.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  city  of  Stratford.  Back  in 
1947,  the  tax  rate  was  44.7  mills.  In  1967, 
the  tax  rate  is  115.5  mills.  Now  that  gives 
you  the  expense.  They  are  just  catching  up 
to  date  with  some  of  the  things  that  back 
in  1945  they  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
make  an  investment  in.  They  are  doing  it 
now  and  it  costs  them  four  times  as  much 
to  do  it.  You  have  to  look  at  these  things 
on  the  longer-range  basis  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  for  which  I  think  we  should  give 
credit  to  The  Department  of  Highways. 
They  are  getting  the  planning  into  operation 
—not  only  five  years— it  is  ten  years  of  pro- 
jection into  the  future. 

We  talk  about  planning  and  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  planning.  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  planning  experts.  I  said  before 
I  think  some  of  our  planning  boards  should 


be  elected  instead  of  appointed.  Yet  I  can 
see  why  some  of  them  are  not,  because  they 
get  men  to  serve  with  maybe  wider  knowl- 
edge than  some  of  them  that  could  be 
elected.  But  just  by  the  same  token  they  are 
not  accountable  to  anybody  if  they  do  make 
mistakes.  I  think  this  is  most  noticeable  up 
in  rural  Ontario.  I  have  had  three  or  four 
applications  for  severances.  They  have  been 
turned  down  holus-bolus.  I  do  not  like  that 
—I  don't  think  rural  Ontario  likes  it.  We 
cannot  have  one  yardstick  for  all  Ontario. 

What  is  the  matter  with  a  good  septic 
tank  out  in  a  gravel  base  out  on  the  town- 
ship road  with  a  good  big  lot?  Why  cannot 
we  sever?  Why  has  not  the  township  just  as 
much  right  to  a  little  wee  piece  of  assess- 
ment with  a  $30,000  home  built  a  mile  from 
Listowel,  as  in  Listowel?  Somebody  said 
well  they  might  want  to  annex  it.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  Listowel  would  not  like  to 
annex  a  $30,000  home?  This  is  nonsense! 
Listen,  people  have  a  right  to  hve  where  they 
want  to  live,  providing  they  are  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights  or  the  problems  that  have 
a  bad  effect  on  others.  I  think  we  have  to 
take  another  good  look  at  this.  We  cannot 
be  checked  into  a  slot  and  a  heavy  yardstick 
cut  us  off  here  and  this  is  it.  That  is  not  the 
life  that  we  want  to  live  in  this  country. 

We  live  in  a  democratic  country  and  I  hope 
it  always  stays  that  way.  We  live  in  a  pre- 
dominantly English  country,  an  English  prov- 
ince. I  was  very  disturbed  with  the  carryings 
on  of  some  of  our  friends  in  this  House.  They 
even  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  prayers  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  each  day.  It 
would  not  hurt  any  of  us  to  pray  a  little  once 
in  a  while— it  might  do  some  of  us  some 
good. 

Then  we  hear  all  about— and  I  get  criticized 
because  I  made  an  interjection  when  some- 
body started  speaking  in  French  in  this 
province.  I  have  nothing  against  the  French 
but  this  is  an  English-speaking  province. 
Only  four  or  five  members  in  this  House 
speak  French.  Why  insult  the  other  group  of 
us  by  starting  off  in  the  nonofficial  language 
in  the  province  of  Ontario?  English  is  the 
most  accepted  language  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  learning  English  even  in  Russia 
now. 

On  top  of  that,  let  me  just  advise  you  that 
there  are  4,100  teachers  teaching  Enghsh  in 
Russia  today.  Would  they  be  wanting  to 
learn  English  if  they  did  not  recognize  that 
it  is  spoken  in  the  biggest  part  of  the 
democratic  world?  It  is  acceptable  as  a  lan- 
guage and  I  say  congratulations  to  those  who 
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are  bilingual,  but  let  us  keep  this  an  English- 
speaking  Canada. 

I  am  not  for  the  English  in  particular  or 
for  the  French  in  particular.  Let  us  be 
Canadians  and,  listen,  we  will  never  make  a 
united  Canada  by  dividing  by  language  and 
also  dividing  by  school.    And  I  mean  it. 

The  place  to  teach  religion  is  in  the  church 
and  in  the  home.  If  you  cannot  teach  it 
there,  how  do  you  expect  the  school  teachers 
to  teach  it?  And  on  top  of  that,  by  the 
same  token,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  passage  of  scripture,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  to  any  one  of  us,  regardless  of  our 
denomination. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  golden  rule. 
I  think  we  have  to  practise  a  bit  more  of 
that  in  this  country  of  ours  and  have  a  little 
feeling  for  the  other  fellow. 

I  want  to  commend  our  Prime  Minister  for 
his  approach,  to  talk  things  over  about  Con- 
federation. They  called  the  first  meeting.  I 
think  we  are  all  a  part  of  the  commonwealth; 
let  us  keep  it  that  way.  Why  should  we 
change?  A  lot  of  people  want  to  have  a 
change— they  do  not  know  why,  they  just 
want  to  change.  Never  change  until  you  can 
get  something  better  and  I  have  not  seen 
anything  better  around  here  yet. 

One  thing  I  just  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  again,  though.  One  of  the  things 
we  have  to  do— and  we  have  to  be  sure  we 
do  this— we  must  see  that  the  moneys  that 
are  collected  in  taxes  are  wisely  spent.  We 
have  to  see  that  we  are  providing  a  uniform 
service  over  this  province  to  all  our  citizens. 

I  would  just  like  to  commend  our  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  for  the  forward  step 
this  government  is  taking  in  providing  that 
medical  care  which  the  Liberal  government 
have  been  promising  for  years  and  have  not 
come  to  yet.  But  our  plans  are  in  operation. 
I  would  just  like  you  to  see  the  letters  that 
are  pouring  in  congratulating  them.  Sure, 
they  have  had  some  troubles  on  account  of 
their  machines  and  so  forth,  but  the  machines 
are  only  as  human  as  the  people  who  operate 
them.    And  they  can  make  mistakes. 

They  tell  me  some  good  stories— I  do  not 
think  they  bear  repeating  here— about  pushing 
the  wrong  button,  but  we  know  we  have  to 
have  faith  in  each  other.  We  have  to  have 
faith  in  the  people  that  work  for  this 
province  and  I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  good 
civil  servants. 

I  often  wonder,  are  we  getting  too  much 
computerized?  Are  we  not  going  to  be  able 
to  think  for  ourselves  before  long?    What  is 


going  to  happen?  I  think  maybe  we  are  over- 
organized  in  a  lot  of  things,  including  recre- 
ation. It  does  not  leave  too  much  for  the 
youngster  to  think  up  something  to  do  him- 
self for  enjoyment.  How  many  youngsters 
today  even  appreciate  taking  a  walk  in  the 
bush  on  a  nice  day  like  this?  Or  going  fish- 
ing? You  know  education  is  not  everything; 
money  is  not  everything.  It  is  rather  nice  to 
have  some  of  both,  but  I  think  one  of  our 
aims  in  the  training  of  our  youth  is  a  well 
rounded  experience,  so  that  when  they  come 
of  age  they  can  look  after  themselves  and 
look  after  their  family  when  they  have  one. 

I  think  I  have  been  talking  long  enough 
here,  but  I  would  just  like  again  to  say 
how  happy  I  am  that  our  Prime  Minister  has 
called  this  conference  on  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  and  I  would  hope  that  all  prov- 
inces would  come  together  with  the  full  and 
true  idea  of  making  this  a  real  Canada. 
Let  us  not  be  French,  let  us  not  be  English, 
let  us  be  Canadians.  I  think  we  can  do  that 
by  realizing  the  equality  of  both  races  which 
formed  part  of  this  Canada  back  in  1867. 

I  often  think  of  the  history  of  Perth  county. 
I  read  it  with  more  and  more  interest  each 
time  I  read  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  not  a  better  county  historian  right  at  the 
present  time  than  Wilfred  Seeback,  of 
FuUerton  township.  He  is  a  great  grandson 
of  the  second  citizen  in  Perth  county,  back 
in  1828  or  1829-1  forget  where  it  was- 
where  they  stopped  the  first  night  at  Fry 
Foglis  inn  then,  where  just  a  year  ago  they 
unveiled  a  plaque  to  the  first  citizens  in 
Perth  county.  These  are  the  people  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  following. 

When  you  go  back  to  the  early  1800s  and 
have  that  connection— and,  by  the  way,  I  do 
not  think  many  counties  have  more  farms  in 
the  family  name  for  over  100  years  than  right 
in  Perth  county.  That  is  a  great  tribute  to 
resourcefulness,  integrity,  and  the  honesty  of 
the  people  who  live  in  that  area  and  I  am 
very  proud  and  happy  to  represent  them. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  growth  of  the  great  Welland 
riding  not  only  continued  at  the  accelerated 
pace  maintained  in  the  last  few  decades,  but 
through  1966  and  up  until  the  present  time 
offered  some  rather  significant  features.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  was  the  decision  to 
locate  in  Welland  one  of  the  new  Ontario 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology.  In 
just  about  every  respect,  Welland  is  the  ideal 
location  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
this  nature.    The  decision  brought  me  great 
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personal  pleasure  because  I  have  been  going 
all  out  for  several  years  in  advocating 
Welland  as  a  site  for  one  of  these  much- 
needed  institutions,  and  have  had  splendid 
support  from  the  council  of  the  city  of  Wel- 
land and  chamber  of  commerce  in  Welland. 

The  pledges  to  have  work  commenced  on 
bringing  Highway  406  to  Welland  and  to 
provide  a  new  bridge  over  the  Welland 
River  will  go  a  long  way  in  serving  the  needs 
of  the  area.  Realignment  and  widening  of 
Highway  20  will  tie  in  most  advantageously 
with  the  highway  planning,  as  will  tunnels 
under  the  Welland  canal  proposed  between 
Allanburg  and  Port  Colbome. 

The  greatest  physical  transformation  the 
Welland  area  will  experience  in  its  modem 
history  will  commence  June  9  at  3  p.m.  when 
J.  W.  Pickersgill,  federal  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, will  attend  the  commencement  of  ex- 
cavation for  the  Welland  channel  relocation. 
The  new  Welland  canal  bypass,  extending 
roughly  eight  miles  from  Port  Robinson  to 
Port  Colbome,  will  keep  Welland  a  beehive 
of  constmction  for  the  next  five  or  six  years 
and  will  call  for  vast  undertakings  in  the  re- 
locating of  highways  and  railways  and  the 
provision  of  tunnels  to  carry  land  traflBc 
under  the  new  stretch  of  waterway. 

It  will  also  remove  one  of  the  most  acute 
traffic  problems  from  the  centre  of  Welland 
by  moving  the  canal  from  the  city's  heart  to 
its  eastern  outskirts.  It  will  not  only  be  a 
unifying  physical  force  in  the  city,  but  will 
offer  splendid  opportunities  for  recreational 
development  along  the  abandoned  channel.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  all  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  great  new  and  improved 
Welland  that  is  bound  to  emerge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts*) 
announcement  on  the  study  which  he  has 
authorized  on  the  future  of  the  Niagara  escarp- 
ment. The  object  of  this  study  is  to  determine 
the  measures  required  to  preserve  the  escarp- 
ment, and  develop  it  as  a  recreational  area 
for  the  peoples  of  Ontario  throughout  the 
length  of  this  feature  which  runs  from 
Queenston,  northwest  to  the  Manitoulin 
Islands. 

We  know  that  several  departments  of  our 
government,  many  of  our  municipalities  and 
private  organizations  already  have  excellent 
programmes  underway,  in  various  parts  of 
this  escarpment.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  intensive  coordination  of  these 
programmes  at  the  provincial  level.   This  will 


be  done  by  the  Cabinet  committee  on  rede- 
velopment, which  will  be  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  overall  policies,  plans  and 
programmes,  designed  to  insure  that  this  mag- 
nificent natural  resource  is  used  to  the  full 
for  the  enduring  benefit  of  every  citizen  of 
Ontario. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention,  too,  the  most 
significant  developments  which  have  been 
announced  during  this  current  session  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stew- 
art), from  Middlesex  North.  The  first  is  the 
farm  income  committee  which  has  been 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  Vineland  conference 
held  last  fall.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  committee  has  engaged  a  firm  of  agri- 
cultural economists  to  carry  out  a  detailed 
study  of  the  situation  here  in  Ontario,  in 
order  to  assist  the  committee  to  develop  long- 
range  programmes  which  will  provide  stability 
for  our  agricultural  economy. 

I  can  do  no  better  in  the  way  of  indicating 
to  this  House  the  importance  of  this  measure, 
the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  than  to  quote 
from  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  who  is  not  given  to  praising  this  gov- 
ernment very  often  for  any  of  its  policies, 
including  particularly  those  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food.  But  here  is 
what  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  had  to  say  in  this  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  about  the  establishment  of  the  farm 
income  committee,  and  I  quote: 

However,   Mr.   Chairman,    I   would  like 
just  to  emphasize  this,  that  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  the  NDP,  we  view  this  devel- 
opment   not    only    with    favour,    but    with 
great  enthusiasm,  as  conceivably  the  fun- 
damental  answer  as   far   as   agriculture  is 
concerned. 
We,  on  the  government  side,  and  I  believe  I 
speak  for  all  members  of  the  House  on  this, 
will  look  forward  to  the  report  of  the  farm 
income  committee  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  extension  to  the  capi- 
tal grants  programme  for  farmers  which  was 
announced  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  21.    This 
is   a    $129   million   programme   that   we   are 
talking    about.     True,    it    is    spread    over    a 
12-year  period,  but  this  has  been  done  for  an 
excellent  reason,  for   it  means   that  farmers 
will  not  be  forced  to  make  hasty  decisions 
on  how  best  to  use  the  funds  which  are  being 
made  available  to  them. 
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Ten  million  dollars  have  been  included 
in  the  1967-1968  estimate  for  this  pro- 
gramme of  capital  grants  for  our  farmers. 
They  will  be  available,  as  we  know,  for 
farm  drainage,  erection  or  renovation  of 
farm  buildings,  paving  barnyards,  liquid 
manure,  storage-tanks,  grading,  packing  and 
storage  buildings,  greenhouses,  silos,  grain- 
storage  and  milkhouses.  The  grants  may  be 
in  amounts  up  to  $1,000  per  farmer,  based 
on  one  third  of  the  cost  of  any  one  or  any 
combination  of  the  items  which  I  have  listed 
above.  I  would  like  to  remind  this  House 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  the  latest 
additions  to  our  programme  of  capital  grants, 
every  farmer  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
eligible  now  for  a  total  of  $2,500  in  capital 
grants. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  remarks  of  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  this  programme  of 
capital  grants.  As  I  have  said  before,  and 
as  this  House  knows  very  well,  we  never 
expect  and  seldom  receive  praise  from  that 
particular  quarter  for  any  measure  introduced 
by  this  government.  Here,  again,  however, 
we  have  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule,  for 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  on  the  subject  of  capital  grants, 
as  recorded  in  Hansard,  page  73,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  of  this  year,  and  I  quote: 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  behind  me  that  it  is  a  good 
programme.  It  is  one  that  I  think  is  going 
to  redress  something  of  the  unequal  bal- 
ance of  the  agricultural  position  in  our 
economy  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  have  mentioned 
a  very  few  of  the  progressive  measures  which 
have  been  introduced  into  this  House  during 
this  current  session.  They  provide  another 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister  is  pursuing  its 
goals  as  a  people's  party  with  continuing 
vigour  and  with  continuing  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  know  that  I  am 
now  devoting  almost  my  full  time  to  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  people  of  the  great 
riding  of  Welland.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
relieve  everyone  who  is  involved  in  any 
distress  and  to  make  full  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  doing 
so.  We  have,  of  course,  our  share  of  persons 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  unable 
to  accept  employment  because  of  illness,  age 
and  other  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
unable   to  cope. 


I  think  it  is  generally  known  in  Welland 
that  I  am  available  to  any  and  all  of  the 
people  in  our  fine  constituency  and  that  I 
try  to  represent  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  would  for  myself.  In  other  words,  I 
always  try  to  put  myself  in  their  place  and 
do  whatever  I  can  to  be  of  service.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  learn  of  the  planning  that 
has  been  going  forward  in  the  field  of  wel- 
fare. There  has  been  a  significant  develop- 
ment of  welfare  programmes  sponsored  by 
the  province  in  the  past  ten  years  and  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  new  poli- 
cies that   are   under  consideration. 

A  great  deal  of  fine  effort  has  gone  into  the 
planning  of  these  new  provisions  which  will 
give  greater  advantages  and  opportunities 
for  self-help  to  persons  who  find  themselves 
depending  on  government  financial  support. 
In  the  past,  I  have  protested  as  to  the  limi- 
tations of  the  categorical  programmes  of  old 
age  assistance,  blind  and  disabled  persons' 
allowances.  The  sooner  the  existing  agree- 
ments with  the  federal  government  are  dis- 
continued, the  more  certain  I  am  that  people 
needing  these  allowances  will  benefit. 

For  instance,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
question  of  residence  and  the  requirement  of 
the  Ottawa  government  that  a  person  must 
have  resided  in  Canada  for  ten  years  before 
being  in  a  position  to  be  considered  eligible 
for  pension  aid.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
provincial  government  which  has  accepted 
new  cases  on  the  basis  of  only  one  year's  resi- 
dence, as  in  the  programme  of  assistance  to 
widows  and  unmarried  women. 

Another  feature  is  the  ceiling  on  income, 
which  to  me  has  been  totally  inadequate  in 
the  light  of  today's  high  cost  of  living.  We 
have  had  to  contend  with  an  artificial 
charge  where  a  person  owns  property  and 
perhaps  for  many  years  has  paid  taxes  on  it. 
In  this  regard,  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  has  been  taken  into  account  which  has 
proven  to  be  a  difficult  penalty  in  some  cases. 

I  have,  of  course,  in  several  discussions 
mentioned  such  bothersome  limitations.  But 
I  am  now  happy  to  say  I  have  been  assured 
that  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  proposes  to  alter  these  arrangements 
in  the  development  of  their  new  programmes 
so  that  these  limitations  are  removed. 

I  will  continue,  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
since  first  being  elected  to  this  Legislature 
in  1951,  to  represent  all  the  residents  of  my 
riding  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  so  that 
they  will  be  provided  with  security  and  have 
their  cares  and  worries  eased.  The  problems 
of  the  "little  people"  however,  do  not  always 
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relate  to  welfare  services.  Mine  is  a  very 
important  industrial  and  commercial  area. 
I  am  constantly  in  touch  with  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  in  an  effort  to  review 
claims  of  persons  who  come  to  me  and  feel 
that  they  need,  further  representation.  When 
this  happens,  I  am  then  in  a  position  to 
satisfy  myself,  as  well  as  these  people,  that 
they  have  been  accorded  the  fairest  of 
treatment,  particularly  under  the  new  appeal 
arrangements. 

I  have  advocated,  from  the  first  year  I  sat 
in  the  Legislature,  that  there  be  an  increase 
in  pensions  to  elderly  persons— which  now  has 
been  taken  care  of— and  I  am  convinced  that 
I  must  continue  to  represent  them  in  this 
regard  as  much  as  in  any  other  way.  I  have 
full  confidence  in  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  and  in  this 
government  in  their  providing,  by  all  means 
possible,  for  increased  allowances  for  all 
people  in  need. 

The  new  provincial  welfare  programmes 
will  assist  municipalities  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  They  will  have  their  share 
of  the  costs  greatly  reduced  in  such  pro- 
grammes as  homes  for  the  aged,  day  nurser- 
ies, homemakers  and  nurses  services. 

In  view  of  the  steady  raise  in  municipal 
taxation,  I  know  that  the  local  ratepayers  will 
welcome  the  proposal  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  larger  contribution  by  the  province. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
strongly  suggest  that  there  be  an  easement 
in  the  definition  of  disability.  The  emphasis 
should  be  on  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
is  employable  and  not  on  the  extent  of  the 
disability  itself.  I  hope  that  this  definition 
can  be  changed  so  that  the  province  will 
accept  more  cases  which  are  presently  receiv- 
ing assistance  through  the  municipalities. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  the  more  I  look 
into  conditions  of  distress,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  that  additional  housing  has  to 
be  provided.  The  encouragement  given  to 
smaller  urban  areas  of  Ontario  by  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  HOME  plan  has 
done  much  to  provide  adequate  housing 
accommodation  in  many  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. We  in  Welland,  Port  Colborne  and 
Thorold  have  used  the  services  offered  to 
good  advantage  and  I  hope  funds  will  be 
available  in  the  months  ahead  for  increasing 
more  reasonable  housing  for  rent  or  pur- 
chase. Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  week  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Welland  gave  approval 
for   a   50-unit   housing   tender  which   is   one 


indication  that  the  municipal  councils  of  the 
Welland  riding  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan. 

As  I  take  my  seat,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  put  forth  a  suggestion  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  I  would  like  to  see  a  standing 
committee  appointed  by  this  Legislature  to 
review  the  entire  question  of  housing  and 
related  problems  in  addition  to  interest  rates 
on  mortgage  money.  The  Minister  of  Econ- 
omics and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  has 
been  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  the  housing 
field  and  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  programme.  But  I  know  he  would  agree 
that  there  are  many  problems  that  need  a  lot 
of  study,  and  a  committee  of  interested  mem- 
bers from  this  House  could  bring  their  talents 
to  bear  on  these  questions  and  hopefully 
come  up  with  some  practical  answers.  In 
this  way,  we  could  supplement  the  fine  work 
that  is  already  going  forward  through  the 
Ontario    housing    corporation. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  first  words  must  be  words  of 
congratulation  to  the  new  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon).  I  have  many  happy 
memories  of  his  father  and  I  am  sure  many 
in  this  House  have  happy  memories  of  his 
father.  This  young  man  is  a  worthy  son  of 
a  very  worthy  father. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  promise,  integrity, 
and  our  hope  is  that  he  will  fill  this  position 
for  many  years  to  come. 

If  I  could  choose  any  period  of  history  in 
which  to  live,  I  would  choose  to  live  now.  Not 
because  these  are  easy  times,  because  they 
are  not  by  any  means  easy  times.  Our  world 
is  filled  with  strange  paradoxes.  This  is 
an  era  of  want  and  plenty,  war  and  peace, 
strength  and  weakness.  In  all  history  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  we  have  been  so 
materially  united  perhaps  as  we  are  now.  The 
twin  miracles  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation, have  brought  this  world  together  into 
a  very  close  neighbourhood.  And  yet  we  are 
divided  in  many,  many  ways. 

This  world  is  torn  asunder  by  different 
ideologies,  and  because  of  these  different 
ideologies  we  have  crises  after  crises.  These 
are  not  easy  times  in  which  to  live,  but  by 
accident  of  birth  we  are  called  upon  by 
destiny,  that  is  true  of  all  of  us,  to  write  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  his  book.  The  Epic  of 
America,  James  Adams  says: 

One   of  the  things   that  has   made   this 

country    great    is    the   fact   that   we   have 
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always  had  frontiers,  but  the  trouble  is  we 
have  no  more  frontiers  in  this  day  and  age. 
Our  world  frontiers  are  gone. 

You  know,  I  do  not  agree  with  Adams,  I  think 
he  is  all  wrong.  There  is  still  the  frontier  of 
human  understanding  we  have  not  even 
breached  yet.  The  frontier  of  human  relations, 
that  has  not  even  been  scratched.  We  must 
learn  to  live  together  in  a  world  like  this  and 
unless  we  solve  this  problem  there  will  just 
be  no  other  problem. 

Before  I  go  on  to  further  things,  let  me 
say— and  I  am  just  a  little  hesitant  about  this 
—I  am  hesitant  about  saying  anything  about 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  because  for  the  past 
three  weeks  or  more,  the  world  has  been 
standing  at  the  very  brink  of  war.  A  war 
which  could  involve  all  of  us.  A  war  that  no 
one  of  us  wants. 

Last  fall  I  was  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a 
fascinating  place  to  visit.  The  cradle  of  civi- 
hzation.  You  see  there  the  beginning  of  things, 
but  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  hatred  were 
everywhere  evident.  He  that  had  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear,  could  see  trouble  coming. 
It  was  evident.  And  in  a  way,  we  and  the 
whole  western  world  are  responsible  for  the 
trouble. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Arabs  were  thrown  out 
of  Israel  by  the  Israelites  and  these  refugees 
since  that  time  have  hved  in  camps,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  You  can  see  them 
today,  a  million  of  them,  living  in  unbeliev- 
able poverty.  Unbelievable  hovels.  The 
rations  cost  seven  cents  a  day.  And  the  limit 
was  put  on  the  numbers  that  came  into  the 
Arab  world,  or  into  Jordan  and  Lebanon  and 
Syria,  after  their  expulsion. 

No  provision  was  made  for  increases  at  all 
and  100,000  have  been  added  to  the  list 
since  they  came  in  10  years  ago,  and  yet  they 
are  limited  to  the  seven  cents  per  day  of  the 
original  number.  We  all  know  about  these 
camps;  they  exist,  they  are  still  there.  We 
have  known  about  them  for  10  years  and 
nothing  has  been  done  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  Israelites  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
their  ancient  homeland  and  they  have  a  right 
to  a  place  in  the  sun.  The  Arabs  feel  it  is 
their  territory  for  they  have  lived  there  for 
over  1,800  years  and  by  right  of  possession  it 
is  theirs.  But  we  have  let  a  million  Arabs  live 
in  conditions  less  than  human  in  this  land.  We 
have  let  them  live  there  without  compensa- 
tion; the  whole  world  has  treated  them 
shabbily. 

I  am  not  taking  the  part  of  sides  in  this 
conflict,  but  I  say  if  there  is  war  in  the 
Middle  East  we  are  all  to  blame  for  we  have 


permitted  this  festering  sore  to  remain.  If 
money  could  secure  peace,  we  would  find  it 
and  we  would  find  it  quickly  enough  and 
easily  enough,  but  money  cannot  secure  peace. 
Peace  comes  only  from  justice,  security  and 
mercy  and  tolerance. 

The  Israelites  are  entitled  to  their  promised 
land  but  the  refugees  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  just  compensation  for  the  land  from 
which  they  were  evicted.  And  I  say  again  that 
until  the  refugee  problem  is  settled,  there 
can  be  no  peace.  These  unfortunate  people 
are  deserving  of  all  the  aid  and  all  the 
sympathy  and  all  the  concern  that  we  can 
give  them.  They  must  be  relocated  and  this 
relocation  is  long  overdue.  Until  this  refugee 
problem  is  solved,  there  can  be  no  peace  at 
all,  but  just  one  crisis  after  another. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern but  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
overtones  that  concern  us  so  intimately  that 
if  not  solved  they  could  lead  to  a  world  war, 
and  a  world  war  is  unthinkable.  Surely  the 
world  is  aware  today  that  in  a  war  no  one 
wins,  we  all  lose. 

We  face  tremendous  problems  here  at 
home  but  they  are  insignificant  compared  to 
the  problems  we  face  on  the  international 
levels. 

However,  coming  back  to  things  at  home, 
may  I  say  that  we  in  Ontario  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  as  our  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  who  loves 
hard  work  and  a  man  who  has  a  capacity— 
and  this  is,  I  think,  perhaps  his  greatest 
asset— a  capacity  to  get  on  with  people.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  all  these  qualifications  in 
full  measure  and  I  am  sure  his  tenure  of 
office  will  have  enduring  results. 

To  show  you  some  of  the  things  accom- 
plished by  this  government,  I  will  take  you 
back  to  my  own  constituency  of  DuflFerin- 
Simcoe.  There,  as  everywhere  else  in  Ontario, 
you  can  see  the  results  of  good  government, 
of  sound  policies,  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment, because  the  government  has  produced 
the  sort  of  climate  where  growth  abounds. 
The  town  of  Collingwood  is  bulging  with  new 
industry.  Seven  new  industries  have  located 
there  in  the  past  10  months.  And  on  June 
6  we  will  welcome  to  that  town  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  development  possible. 

Orangeville  is  also  growing  and  I  would 
say  to  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment (Mr.  Randall)  that  we  appreciate 
his  efforts  on  our  behalf.  And  my  con- 
stituency   is    not    the    only    one    which    has 
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benefited.  The  same  story  could  be  told 
about  every  other  constituency  in  the  whole 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart).  I  am  not  particularly  enamoured  of 
that  name;  I  like  to  the  old  name,  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  But  agriculture  takes  in  food, 
it  has  to  do  with  the  production  of  food.  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  him  for  the 
great  work  he  is  doing  in  his  department  and 
especially  to  the  agricultural  representatives 
who  work  in  Dufferin  and  Simcoe  counties, 
because  they  are  doing  a  magnificent  job  for 
the  farm  people  who  live  in  those  areas. 

All  our  highways  in  Dufferin-Simcoe  are 
now  constructed  and  hard-topped,  but  we 
need  more  development  roads  so  our  farmers 
c^n  take  their  products  to  market  quickly  and 
eflSciently.  We  need  these  roads,  too,  because 
of  our  proximity  to  the  golden  horseshoe. 
Because  of  our  proximity  to  the  golden  horse- 
shoe we  are  inundated  by  tourists  and 
visitors,  both  summer  and  winter.  After  all, 
we  are  the  winter  and  summer  playground 
of  Ontario. 

Our  ski  trails  in  the  winter  attract  almost 
as  many  tourists  as  our  beaches  do  in  the 
summer.  The  tourist  dollar  does  not  belong 
to  us  alone,  it  is  shared  with  everyone  in 
this  province.  We  have  heard  of  the  Bruce 
trail  and  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned  it;  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  him  mention  the  Bruce 
trail 

But  let  me  tell  this  House  that  for  a  tourist 
attraction  nothing  could  rival  the  view  from 
the  Blue  Mountains  looking  down  over  Notta- 
wasaga  Bay.  Looking  down  over  the  apple 
orchards,  looking  down  over  the  gardens  of 
the  valley,  it  is  time  we  started  to  think 
about  some  scenic  drives  in  this  old  province 
and  scenic  highways  in  this  province  of  oppor- 
tunity. Our  roads  are  heavily  travelled  and 
require  much  money  to  maintain.  This  would 
be  money  well  spent  and  would  return  much 
on  the  investment. 

Some  time  ago,  I  almost  lost  count  of 
time  here,  I  believe  it  was  during  the  debate 
on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  Prime 
Minister  spoke  at  length  on  some  of  the  things 
that  needed  doing  in  this  province,  and  there 
were  many.  He  spoke  about  priorities  and  he 
mentioned  among  the  priorities  health,  edu- 
cation, highways  and  public  welfare— I  think 
that  was  the  order  in  which  they  were  put, 
and  so  forth. 

I  would  go  along  with  him  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned,  because  health  is  our  greatest 


asset.  But  next  to  it  I  would  not  put  educa- 
tion; I  would  put  as  a  first  priority  our  ability 
to  pay.  Unless  our  people  can  pay  for  the 
many  things  we  think  we  need,  we  plan  and 
work  in  vain. 

The  burden  of  taxation  all  over  this  coun- 
try has  reached  its  limit.  We  cannot  afFord 
deficit  spending.  We  have  not  much  of  a 
deficit  in  this  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we 
think  of  the  deficit  up  in  Ottawa;  $750  million 
it  was  said  last  night.  Not  only  that,  but  in 
the  face  of  full  employment,  with  the  highest 
national  productivity  in  the  history  of  Canada 
we  have  a  deficit  of  $750  million. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  What  would 
happen  if  there  was  a  slight  depression?  You 
know  what  would  happen.  We  would  be 
really  on  the  skids.  I  do  not  believe  in  deficit 
spending  and  I  do  not  think  many  of  the 
members  here  believe  in  deficit  spending.  I 
say  we  cannot  afford  it  and  we  dare  not  im- 
pose more  taxes.  The  suggestion  that  the 
province  take  over  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  education  would  mean  more  taxes, 
an  increase,  no  doubt,  of  the  five  per  cent 
sales  tax,  and  I  say  this  would  bear  most 
heavily  on  the  lower  income  groups  that  can- 
not afford  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Not  as  heavily 
as  the  property  tax. 

Mr.  Downer:  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
property  tax  in  a  moment. 

If  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  regard- 
ing this  problem  I  would  say  let  us  call  a  halt 
to  spending  on  all  levels  of  government,  from 
the  school  boards,  the  municipalities,  the 
province,  the  federal  government.  Let  us 
give  our  people  a  breathing  spell.  Let  us 
begin  to  economize,  live  within  our  budgets, 
cut  down  unnecessary  expenditures;  in  other 
words,  have  a  moratorium  on  spending.  Edu- 
cation is  costing  us  a  lot,  of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  hon.  member  want 
to  cut  out  education? 

Mr.  Downer:  Oh,  no,  not  by  any  means. 
Education  has  had  much  attention  during  the 
past  20  years.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  fore- 
most reasons  for  a  Confederation  of  tomor- 
row conference  to  discuss  The  BNA  Act  is  to 
find  some  form  whereby  the  province  and 
the  municipalities  can  be  relieved  of  the 
mounting  costs  of  education.  I  realize  that 
education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  prov- 
inces, of  course  it  is.  And  I  believe  it  should 
be  left  there.  Surely  some  formula  can  be 
discovered  whereby  the  capital  cost  of  the 
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school  buildings  and  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  could  be  taken  over  largely  by 
the  government  of  Canada,  leaving  the  oper- 
ation and  the  maintenance  and  the  curriculum 
to  the  provinces.  This  is  done  in  the  United 
States.  The  national  government  there  pays 
largely  for  the  buildings  and  the  plants,  but 
the  states  look  after  education. 

I  do  not  think  the  federal  government  is 
pulling  its  weight  in  this  field,  and  I  think 
the  Opposition  could  perhaps  use  their  good 
offices  to  talk  this  matter  over.  This  would  of 
course  relieve  the  province  and  the  munici- 
palities of  a  substantial  sum.  Here  is  one  way 
by  which  we  can  reduce  taxes  and  still  im- 
prove the  system.  Just  think  of  the  amount 
expended  on  new  schools  during  the  past  ten 
years  alone.  During  the  past  ten  years  an 
addition  or  a  new  school  has  been  opened  in 
this  province  every  single  day.  Imagine  the 
saving  if  the  federal  government  were  to  take 
over  part,  or  at  least  a  fairly  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  plants. 

And  then  the  administration  of  justice  is 
something  too,  as  the  hon,  member  for  Perth 
(Mr.  Edwards)  said.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  something  that  should  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  on  the  shoulders  of  the  munici- 
palities. Just  in  passing,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  you  know  these  are  my  views.  They  are 
not  necessarily  the  views  of  the  government, 
these  are  my  views. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  We  believe  you. 

Mr.  Downer:  •  After  all,  we  can  have  diver- 
gent views  in  the  government.  That  is  the 
wonderful  thing  about  this  old  party  of  ours, 
there  can  be  men  in  it  of  divergent  views  and 
they  may  feel  a  little  differently  about  things. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  They  may 
not  have  got  into  the  Cabinet- 
Mr.  Downer:  But  I  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  justice  should  not  be  carried 
by  the  municipalities.  It  should  be  entirely 
carried  by  the  province.  And  this  too  would 
help  to  lower  property  taxes.  A  reallocation 
of  tax  fields  in  Canada  is  another  reason  that 
the  Confederation  conference  is  long,  long 
overdue. 

You  know  the  late  President  Kennedy  said 
that  events  must  be  controlled  or  they  will 
control  us.  Well,  we  are  anxious  for  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  these  important  problems. 
The  right  to  education  is  now  universally 
recognized.  This  is  a  right  that  no  one  chal- 
lenges. It  is  now  beyond  question  that  all  our 
young  people  must  be  better  educated  and 


more  completely  and  competently  trained  if 
we  are  to  survive  in  this  highly  competitive 
age,  in  this  age  of  specialization  and  in  this 
age  of  automation. 

It  is  equally  true  that  health  services  are  as 
much  an  investment  as  education.  Health 
services  and  educational  services  must  now 
be  regarded  as  twin  endeavours.  Progress  in 
one  must  be  paralleled  by  progress  in  the 
other  and  the  fruits  of  this  progress  must  be 
available  to  all  our  citizens.  To  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  we  oflPer  our  thanks 
for  his  great  efforts  to  improve  our  educational 
system.  To  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dy- 
mond),  we  can  only  state  the  same  words.  He 
has  done  a  great  job  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  He  has  done  a  great  job  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  Ontario  through  the  On- 
tario hospital  insurance  plan  and  the  Ontario 
medical  plan,  OMSIP.  It  is  the  finest  in  the 
world  and  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
work  of  our  energetic  Minister  of  Health. 

Of  course  we  need  things  back  in  Dufferin- 
Simcoe  too.  We  must  not  forget  Dufferin- 
Simcoe.  After  all,  they  have  been  electing  me 
for  a  long  time.  We  need  things  in  Dufferin- 
Simcoe.  We  need  a  bypass  to  Orangeville. 
There  is  a  dead  end  where  Highway  24  meets 
Highway  10  and  Orangeville  needs  to  be 
bypassed.  Certainly  it  does.  We  need  sewers 
in  Stayner  and  Beeton  and  water  in  Cree- 
more  and  Alliston.  Of  course  we  need  housing 
in  Collingwood  and  Tottenham,  but  these 
things  will  come.  They  are  on  the  way.  And 
our  needs,  whatever  they  are,  are  just  indica- 
tions of  our  growth  and  development,  a  de- 
velopment made  possible  by  a  government 
that  provides  a  suitable  climate  for  growth. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  government  did  not  do 
those  things,  it  could  cut  spending. 

Mr.  Downer:  We  are  also  getting  revenue 
from  them. 

We  have  as  good,  or  better,  schools  and 
hospitals  in  Dufferin-Simcoe  as  anywhere  in 
Ontario.  Our  farmers  could  do  with  a  greater 
share  of  the  national  income,  but  by  and 
large  we  are  a  prosperous  and  happy  people. 
We  must  remember  that  we  live,  as  all  of  us 
in  Ontario,  in  the  heartland  of  Canada.  Our 
standard  of  living  is  second  only  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  Good  government  provides 
the  climate  for  progress  and  development  that 
helps  make  this  possible. 

We  have  in  Ontario  a  land  of  immense 
resources  and  we  have  got  to  use  them  for 
the  good  of  all  our  people.  We  have  here  an 
opportunity  to  build  in  this  central  part  of 
Canada,  a  province  of  educated  and  healthy 
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people.  Nature  favours  such  a  reality.  It  is 
for  us  to  organize  our  resources  in  harmony 
with  our  favoured  situation,  so  that  Ontario 
will  continue  to  be  the  showplace  of  man's 
humanity  to  man.  We  will  rightly  stand  con- 
demned by  history  if  we  fail  to  do  what  our 
people  need  and  what  our  resources  and  our 
know-how  make  readily  possible. 

This  is  Centennial  year.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  Centennial  year.  But  Con- 
federation was  not  the  starting  point  of  our 
history.  After  all,  the  first  Legislature  of 
Ontario  met  in  Newark  in  1792,  75  years  be- 
fore the  founding  fathers  got  together  and 
evolved  the  present  system.  So  Confedera- 
tion could  be  better  described  as  a  landmark 
along  our  path  to  nationhood.  For  those  who 
conceived  a  united  country  and  gave  constitu- 
tional form  to  their  idea,  Confederation  was 
an  act  of  faith.  We  see  it  now  as  a  construc- 
tive attempt  to  live  with  and  dominate  the 
problems  of  history  and  geography.  These 
problems  may  once  have  seemed  well  nigh 
hopeless,  and  they  did,  but  they  have  been 
reduced  and  made  manageable  by  a  century 
of  national  life,  shaped  and  guided  by  a 
common  purpose,  derived  from  the  inspiration 
of  our  founding  fathers. 

Like  the  hon.  member  for  Perth,  I  would 
like  to  say  this.  We  have  received  much 
from  the  commonwealth,  of  which  we  form 
a  part.  We  believe  that  the  commonwealth, 
in  spite  of  all  its  imperfections  and  weak- 
nesses, is  an  invaluable  instrument  for  good 
in  this  troubled  world.  We  have  a  noble  heri- 
tage, a  great  tradition.  In  this  Centennial 
year,  let  us  enrich  that  heritage  and  enhance 
the  traditions  for  the  sake  of  those  who  in 
the  days  to  come  will  take  our  places  and 
still  further  bring  honour  and  distinction  to 
Ontario  and  to  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  little  poem 
written  by  a  former  Minister  of  Labour  in 
this  province.  He  represented  the  riding  of 
Brantford.  He  wrote  this  about  Canada  many 
years  ago.  He  said: 

Our  yesterdays  were  only  blocks  with  which 
we  tried  to  build. 

Mistakes  we   made   were   lessons   learned, 
the  days  with  experience  filled. 

Today  is  here,  it  is  ours  to  use.  Let's  make 
the  most  of  time. 

Let's  plan  and  build  with  confidence  our 
future  strong  and  fine. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  view  with  pride  some 
progress,  you  and  I. 

With  all  who  will,  let's  lead  the  way  with 
faith  in  God  on  high. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  17th  order;  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly 
in  the  chair. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  106,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Agricultural  Development  Finance 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  106  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  107,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  107  reported. 


THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  112,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Fire  Departments  Act. 

Sections     1    to    3,    inclusive,    agreed    to. 

Bill  112  reported. 

THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  113,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Summary  Convictions  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Would  the  At- 
torney General  please  let  us  know  why  he 
thinks  summonses  need  to  be  served  on  holi- 
days? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  This 
is  particularly  related  to  traffic  matters,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Actually  it  has  been  the  way 
matters  have  been  carried  on  for  some  con- 
siderable time. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  is  aware  that  it 
was  the  decision  of  a  magistrate  in  traffic 
court  in  Windsor,  I  believe,  recently,  which 
cast  some  doubt  on  the  efficacy  of  serving  the 
traffic  ticket  summons.   If  that  were  not  to  be 
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permitted,  persons  guilty  of  infractions  or 
charged  with  infractions  of  the  Act,  of  break- 
ing the  traffic  laws,  would  have  to  be  pursued 
and  served  wherever  they  might  be  found  on 
the  day  following  Sunday,  or  some  day  fol- 
lowing. This  has  been  the  simple,  efficacious 
procedure  which  has  been  followed  for  some 
time— to  serve  them  on  the  highway  if  they 
break  the  law  or  if  they  are  charged  with  the 
infraction.  They  know  what  they  are  charged 
with.  It  was  only  the  decision  of  this  court 
which  cast  doubt  on  it  and  caused  us  to  bring 
in  this  amendment.  Sunday  is  included  in 
the  definition  of  "holiday,"  so  the  Act  there- 
fore covers  the  Sunday  situation  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  113  reported. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  COMMUNITY 
SALES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  115,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Live  Stock  Community  Sales 
Act. 

Sections   1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  4: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  might  be  just  one  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  put  to  the  Minister  with 
regard  to  this  Act.  Can  he  assure  me  that 
there  are  no  community  sales  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  requirements  for  inspection? 
Or  are  there  some  community  sales  barns  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  that  are  not  in- 
spected? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  My  understanding  is  that  the 
amendments  that  were  brought  in  previously 
covered  feeder  cattle  sales  in  community  sales 
barns.  I  believe  there  have  been  some  excep- 
tions taken  to  community  sales,  where  they 
were  designated  as  feeder  cattle  sales.  But 
the  last  amendment  that  was  brought  in— 
which  I  doubt  has  been  proclaimed  as  yet— 
will  cover  feeder  cattle  sales.  This  amend- 
ment deals  with  pure  bred  sales. 

Rill  115  reported. 

THE  ANATOMY  ACT,  1967 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  120,  The  Anat- 
omy Act,  1967. 

Sections  1  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  120  reported. 


THE  RECIPROCAL  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  JUDGMENTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  121,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Judg- 
ments Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  121  reported. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  122,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Land  Titles  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  122  reported. 


THE  EXECUTION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  123,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Execution  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  123  reported. 


THE  CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  124,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Crown  Attorneys  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  124  reported. 

THE    HOTEL   FIRE   SAFETY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  125,  An  Act 
to   amend   The   Hotel  Fire   Safety  Act. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  Minister  a  question?  In 
my  riding  we  have  a  legion  branch  that  is 
renovating  its  legion  hall  and  the  members 
complain  about  the  rigid  fire  marshal's  regu- 
lations they  have  to  carry  out  when  renovat- 
ing this  legion  hall.  Will  this  bill  exempt 
them  from  such  rigid  fire  marshal's  regula- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  which  is  a  re- 
definition of  the  word  "hotel",  will  I  believe, 
meet  this  very  situation.  This  is  what  it 
was  designed  to  cover. 

"Hotel"  as  formerly  defined  included  any 
establishment  that  was  under  the  inspection 
and  jurisdiction  of  The  Department  of  Tour- 
ism and  Information;  all  those  types  of  prem- 
ises,  such   as   tourist  outfitters,   legion   halls. 
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golf  clubs,  curling  clubs,  which  might  hold 
some  type  of  licence  from  the  liquor  licence 
board,  for  the  serving  of  hquors. 

It  was  found  that  the  safety  regulations 
which  were  required  in  connection  with  a 
hotel  where  people  are  accommodated  with 
sleeping  accommodation  overnight  should  be 
more  strict  and  should  be  maintained  but 
should  not  apply  to  such  an  establishment  as 
a  legion  hall,  a  curling  club,  a  golf  club, 
where  the  public  is  not  accommodated  with 
sleeping  accommodation. 

So  you  will  therefore  observe  that  the. 
definition  now  says,  "a  hotel  means  an  estab- 
lishment that  provides  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  the  public  and  is  licenced  under 
either  one  of  three  Acts"  with  which  we  had 
to  deal. 

I  take  it  that  the  legion  hall  to  which  the 
hon.  member  refers  does  not  provide  sleeping 
accommodation.  Therefore,  the  strict  regu- 
lations will  not  apply.  And  that  was  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  125  reported. 


Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill   126  reported. 


THE  PENAL  AND  REFORM 
INSTITUTIONS  INSPECTION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  129,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Penal  and  Reform  Institutions 
Inspection  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  129  reported. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES  TO 
PERSONS  ASSISTING  PEACE  OFFICERS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  130,  An  Act  to 
provide  compensation  for  injuries  received 
by  persons  assisting  peace  officers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  that  might  be  deferred  at  this  time.  I 
undertook  in  the  discussion  of  it  on  second 
reading  to  consider  a  possible  change  and 
I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
it  further  consideration. 


THE  SHORT  FORMS  OF  MORTGAGES 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  126,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Short  Forms  of  Mortgages  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  Attorney  General  could 
tell  us  what  corporeal  and  incorporeal  hered- 
itaments are? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  A 
short  form  of  legal  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Was  this  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  a  serious  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  detect  the  hand  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  member  does  not  need 
any  elucidation  on  that. 

Mr.  K.  Brydren  (Woodbine):  We  all  under- 
stand it  as  well  as  you  do,  anyway. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  131,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  I  would  raise  two  points.  First 
of  all,  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  is 
not  present,  which  is  probably  not  fatal,  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  companion  bill  to  the  other 
one  that  is  standing,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  I  see  what  the 
member  means.  It  is  the  companion  bill  to 
Bill  130,  so  we  will  deal  with  both  of  them  at 
the  same  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  cer- 
tain bills  without  amendment  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  cer- 
tain bills  without  amendment  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 
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Report  agreed  to.  Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjourmnejit 

,    _    „  ,           _           ,,.   .       X     »,  of  the  House. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts   (Prime  Mmister):    Mr. 

Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  proceed  with  the  Motion  agreed  to. 

estimates  of  The   Department  of  University 

Affairs.  The  House  adjourned  at  1:00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr,  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the 
following  schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  school,  Burlington;  and  in 
the  west  gallery,  Kleinburg  public  school, 
Kleinburg. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  that  you  missed 
one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  visitors 
here  this  afternoon:  grade  8  of  the  R.  H. 
Cornish  public  school  in  Port  Perry, 

Mr,  Speaker:  I  apologize  for  the  error. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions, 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Psychiatric 
Hospitals  Act, 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  for  introducing  these  bills  repealing 
the  Acts  as  stated  is  to  complement  The 
Mental  Hospitals  Act,  Those  Acts  will  be 
obsolete  when  the  new  Act  comes  into  force 
by  proclamation, 

Hon,  H,  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr,  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  is  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the   death   of  Sir  John  A.   Macdonald.    We 
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consider  it  fitting  that,  in  this  Centennial 
year,  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  which  cele- 
brated his  birthday  on  January  11,  should 
also  commemorate  the  death  of  this  great 
fadier  of  Confederation.  Accordingly,  I  would 
ask  the  members  of  this  Houre  to  assemble 
in  the  main  lobby  of  this  building  tomorrow, 
at  12.15  noon,  so  that  we  may  all  proceed  to 
Sir  John's  monument  at  the  head  of  the 
park.  We  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  the  regent  of  the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
chapter  of  the  lODE,  Mrs.  Stanley  Harpham, 
I  understand  that  those  members  who  will 
be  visiting  the  Ontario  Centennial  centre  of 
science  and  technology  that  morning  will  be 
back  in  adequate  time  for  this  commemora- 
tion. 

Hon,  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  have  a  matter  of  great  importance 
at  this  time.  It  concerns  the  forest  fire 
situation  in  the  province. 

The  current  forest  fire  emergency  situation 
has  developed  across  northern  Ontario  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  spring  rains  during  the 
month  of  May  and  also  because  of  the 
extremely  low  humidity  over  the  entire  forest 
area  of  the  province  during  the  past  seven 
days,  I  would  also  like  to  add  that  at  the 
present  time,  due  to  the  late  spring,  the  green 
foliage  also  has  not  started  to  grow,  which 
normally  helps  to  prevent  the  fires. 

Over  200,000  square  miles  of  Ontario 
forest  land  is  tinder  dry.  This  stretches  from 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  province,  from 
the  Kemptville  district  right  across  to  the 
Manitoba  border.  In  fact,  all  of  eastern 
Canada  is  very  tinder  dry  at  the  moment. 
The  buildup  of  the  fire  emergency  began 
about  a  week  ago.  It  was  evident  by  Thurs- 
day—last Thursday,  June  1— that  the  fires 
would  increase  over  the  weekend,  A  special 
bulletin  was  issued  by  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  on  June  1  to  alert  the 
press  and  warn  the  public  of  the  danger. 
All  firefighting  forces  were  put  on  the  alert. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury that  an  extreme  fire  hazard  has  existed 
in   all   forest   areas   of  Ontario   at   the   same 
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time.  Yesterday  110  fires  were  burning;  33 
were  extinguished,  but  89  new  outbreaks 
occurred  within  the  past  24  liours,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  fires  burning  this  morn- 
ing to  166.  Of  these,  145  are  under  control 
or  l)eing  held  but  21  are  still  out  of  control. 
The  two  most  serious  fires  are  at  Siou.x 
Lookout  and  Chapleau.  At  Sioux  Lookout  a 
7,()()()  acre  fire  is  burning  two  miles  south  of 
the  town.  At  Chapleau,  a  5,800  acre  fire  is 
burning  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
town  limits.  We  are  fortunate  today  that 
there  is  a  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast, 
which  is  decreasing  the  danger. 

The  nearly  3,000  persons  who  were  evacu- 
ated from  Chapleau  may  possibly  return  to 
their  homes  tonight.  But  the  town  will  be  on 
continual  alert  until  the  fire  is  extinguished. 

At  Sioux  Lookout,  700  to  800  people 
moved  out  by  train  were  able  to  return  last 
night.  The  emergency  need  for  billeting, 
food,  bus  and  railroad  transportation  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ontario  government 
and  not  of  the  municipality. 

This  morning  we  had  5,000  men  battling 
forest  fires  across  the  province.  They  were 
supported  by  a  fleet  of  95  aircraft,  including 
water  bombing  and  transport  aircraft  and  18 
lielicopters.  Other  equipment  included  1,200 
portable  fire  pumps,  four  million  feet  of  fire 
hose  and  the  bulldozers  used  to  construct  fire 
lines. 

On  behalf  of  the  Ontario  government,  a 
request  was  made  to  the  Canadian  armed 
forces  over  the  weekend  to  help  us  with  the 
emergency  situation.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  that  we  immediately  received  a 
most  favourable  answer,  saying  that  equip- 
ment would  be  supplied  and,  if  necessary, 
men  would  also  be  supplied. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  very  quick 
response.  So  far  they  have  supplied  us— this 
is  the  Canadian  armed  forces— with  eight  heli- 
copters and  two  fixed  wing  aircraft,  including 
their  crews.  In  addition  a  Hercules  aircraft 
was  supplied  to  move  the  equipment  for  a 
500-man  firefighting  force  from  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  early  this   morning. 

Our  sister  provinces  to  the  east— Qufbec 
and  the  Maritimes— as  well  as  our  immediate 
provinces  to  the  west— Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan—are most  cooperative,  but,  as  I 
just  mentioned,  the  fact  is  that  this  situation 
is  dangerous  all  over.  Although  other  prov- 
inces have  not  the  fires  that  we  have,  the 
situation  is  extreme,  and  they  are  unable  to 
supply  us  with  equipment.  However,  the 
situation  is  much  better  in  Alberta  and  they 
have  supplied  this  equipment. 


This  equipment  was  brought  to  the  Lake- 
head  where  it  is  being  held  in  reserve  and  it 
was  supplied  by  the  government  of  Alberta. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  our  neigh- 
l:)our  to  the  south,  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  is 
supplying  us  with  equipment,  and  the  north- 
eastern states  have  indicated  that  they  will 
help  us  with  equipment  if  necessary.  We 
ha\e  had  the  utmost  cooperation  from  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police.  In  those  towns 
like  Chapleau  and  Sioux  Lookout  that  have 
been  evacuated,  everything  was  done  in 
orderly  fashion.  Also,  we  should  thank  the 
emergency  measures  organization— EMO— for 
its  great  assistance. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  also  been  most 
lielpful.  Ontario  Hydro,  as  well  as  the  forest 
industry— the  companies— have  made  available 
their  men  and  equipment.  I  would  also  like 
to  mention  that  the  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Bernier)  left  for  his  home  late  last  night  and 
was  a  great  help  in  that  area  in  assisting  in 
every  way  possible. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  mention 
that  the  situation,  although  serious,  is  fairly 
well  under  control.  We  are  telling  people 
not  to  travel  on  bush  roads,  to  travel  on  the 
main  highways  and  those  camp  operators  will 
be  told  to  tell  their  guests  to  take  shore 
lunches.  It  is  very  nice  to  fry  a  nice  pickerel, 
but  we  feel  it  is  a  fire  hazard.  They  are  to 
use  shore  lunches,  not  to  create  any  fires,  to 
be  very  careful  of  cigarettes,  and  if  at  all 
possible,  not  to  travel  over  bush  roads. 

If  the  public  will  cooperate,  then  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  have  closure.  By  closure  I 
mean,  if  the  situation  became  extremely  more 
serious,  we  would  have  to  close  all  roads. 
We  hope  with  the  cooperation  we  have  been 
getting  from  everyone,  that  this  step  will  not 
be  necessary  and  we  are  all  praying  for  a 
little  rain.  The  weatherman  says  that  the  out- 
look is  not  too  optimistic,  but  there  is  a  slight 
chance  of  a  little  rain  within  the  next  few 
days.  It  is  still  under  extreme  conditions  for 
the  next  four  or  five  days. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  ([uestion  for  the  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  closing  down 
in  th(^  near  future  of  two  auto  parts  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  Hamilton  area  to  relocate 
in  the  United  States?  They  are  (1)  Arvin 
Standard  of  Stoney  Creek,  established  three 
years  ago;  (2)  Delman  Manufacturing  Lim- 
ited,   Burlington,    established    in    the    fall    of 
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1966.      Has    the    Minister    investigated    the 
reason  for  these  closings;  if  so,  what  are  they? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  in 
my  office  when  the  question  was  received  this 
morning,  although  I  know  our  trade  and  in- 
dustry people  have  been  in  there.  I  will  get 
the  information  for  the  hon.  member  and 
give  it  to  him  tomorrow,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Attorney  General. 

May  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
the  magistrate  court's  proceedings  of  May  18, 
at  51  division  police  station  on  Regent  Street, 
in  the  case  of  Peter  Ebers,  as  reported  in  the 
Toronto  Telep,ram  on  Thursday,  June  1  last, 
and  will  the  Attorney  General  advise  what 
action  he  proposes  to  take  about  these  pro- 
ceedings? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney  General):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  newspaper  report  of  this 
matter  and  I  have  asked  Chief  Magistrate 
Arthur  Klein  to  review  the  matter  with  the 
magistrate  in  whose  court  the  incident  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett). 
Perhaps  I  can  put  it  on  the  record  to  be 
answered   later. 

Will  the  Minister  make  a  statement  to  the 
House  in  respect  to  the  assistance  that  Ontario 
Hydro,  which  owns  abutting  property,  the 
conservation  authorities  branch,  or  some 
other  provincial  agency  might  offer  to  the 
municipality  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a  possible  disaster  from  river  bank 
slippage  for  at  least  ten  families  on  St.  Lucie 
Drive  in  North  York? 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  ( Grey  North ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  two  questions  for  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

( 1 )  Regarding  air  pollution,  are  our  smoke 
detection  units  in  Ontario  equipped  with  two- 
way  radios?  (2)  How  many  violations  for  air 
pollution  are  filed  monthly  and  how  many 
firms  have  been  prosecuted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
present  legislation,  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  products  of  combustion  lies  with  the 
municipalities  and  the  province  does  not 
operate,  as  yet,  smoke  detection  units  in  its 
present  programme. 


There  have  been  no  violations  of  provincial 
authority,  that  is,  the  authority  which  re- 
quires the  approval  of  plans  and  specifications 
prior  to  construction  or  alteration  of  industrial 
sources  of  air  pollution.  Municipalities  are 
not  required  to  file  a  record  of  violations  of 
municipal  bylaws  with  my  department  so  I 
have  no  idea  how  many  violations  there 
would  be  in  this  area. 

No  firms  have  been  prosecuted  by  my  de- 
partment and  my  answer  to  (2)  would  refer 
in  this  case  also  to  violations  or  prosecutions 
under  municipal  bylaws. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  m  this  regard 
may  I  ask  the  Minister,  has  he  ever  seen  the 
pall  of  smoke  over  Toronto  on  any  given  day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Will  the  member 
proceed  with  his  other  question  to  the 
Minister? 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  ( Mr.  Stewart ) .  Is  the 
Minister  aware  of  a  new  strain  of  dwarf  wheat 
called  Inda  66,  a  mutation  to  provide  higher 
yields,  and  would  the  Minister  recommend  it 
to  Ontario  farmers  for  production?  I  see  he 
is  not  here. 

Another  question  for  him  along  the  same 
line.  In  view  of  the  news  release  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  food  supply  in  the  United  States 
has  traces  of  pest  control  chemicals  and  92 
per  cent  of  the  market  samples  of  milk  show 
a  residue,  and  a  statement  by  Senator  Gaillard 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin  that  DDT  may  be  having 
a  more  harmful  effect  on  humans  than  on 
insects  and  that  he  is  supporting  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  sale  or  shipment  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  of  DDT;  would  the  Minister 
advise  what  steps  he  intends  to  take  against 
soil  and  water  contamination  in  Ontario  by 
DDT  and  also  sale  of  DDT? 

A  question  to  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management— the  member  for  Mus- 
koka  could  probably  answer  this— would  the 
Minister  advise  how  many  underground  serv- 
ices have  been  installed  in  1965-1966  and 
what  is  the  policy  of  lot  and  footage  charges 
for  underground  ser\'ices  for  lines  to  the 
house? 

Mr.  R.  J.  Royer  (Muskoka):  The  Minister 
will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  was  directed  to 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management. 

Mr  Sargent:  To  the  same  Minister:  On 
what  ground  does  the  Minister  justify  refusal 
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of  a  grant  for  disaster  relief  to  the  Thornbury- 
Clarksburg  area  where  residents  suffered 
8150,000  in  damage  from  floods,  when  they 
gave  grants  to  western  Ontario  for  wind 
damage- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  —but  it  was  given  to  the 
farmers  around  London,  Ontario. 

I  also  have  a  question  for  the  Attorney 
General.  In  the  interest  of  justice,  to  let  the 
people  see  how  a  trial  really  works  so  that 
the  corrective  processes  can  be  better  under- 
stood, will  the  Attorney  General  advise  why 
we  cannot  have  better  press  coverage  of 
criminal   trials   including   concealed   cameras? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  crim- 
inal matters,  the  criminal  code  provides  the 
basic  rules  by  which  a  case  may  be  reported 
in  the  press.  In  relation  to  the  trial  of  a 
juvenile,  the  code  provides  that  the  trial 
should  take  place  without  publicity  and  that 
is  found  in  section  427  of  the  criminal  code. 

In  trials  of  adult  persons,  the  hearing  must 
al\va>s  be  in  open  court.  However,  a  judge, 
justice  or  magistrate  may  exclude  members  of 
the  public  on  certain  grounds  and  those  pro- 
visions are  set  forth  in  section  428  of  the 
code.  The  code  further  provides  guides  to 
the  press.  These  will  be  found  in  section  151 
as  to  the  publication  of  facts  of  an  indecent 
nature  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  present  press 
coverage  of  trials  advises  our  citizens  gener- 
ally and  quite  fully  about  proceedings  in  our 
courts.  The  judicial  officials  I  think  have 
shown  that  they  are  very  reluctant  to  take 
any  steps  which  fetter  unduly  the  right  of  the 
press  to  report  and  comment  upon  court  hear- 
ings. Respecting  the  suggestion  about  con- 
cealed cameras,  I  prefer  not  to  make  any 
comment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Minister  care  to 
comment  on  the  report  from  the  bar  associ- 
ation in  Calgary,  recommending  that  there  be 
a  pre-trial  examination  by  the  magistrate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  just  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  are  aware  of  a  number  of 
these  matters  and  have  them  under  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  want  to  comment  on 
them  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  1.  Is  the  Attorney  General 
going  to  recommend  to  the  Ontario  police 
commission  and  to  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  that  they  develop  computerized  crime 
information  systems  and  radio  networks  that 
can    dispatch   patrol    cars    more    swiftly,    and 


that  can  tie  every  patrolman  to  his  depart- 
ment, regardless  of  whether  he  is  in  or  out 
of  the  car? 

2.  Will  the  Attorney  General  recommend 
the  allocation  of  television  frequencies  to 
police  use? 

3.  Has  car  location  equipment,  or  trans- 
ponders, as  they  call  them,  been  developed 
so  that  the  police  dispatcher  can  know  from 
minute  to  minute  where  each  police  car  is? 

4.  Will  the  Attorney  General  recommend 
the  placing  of  small  radio  transmitters  to 
trigger  a  remote  robbery  alarm,  from  places 
like  gasoline  stations  and  liquor  stores, 
which  are  particular  targets  for  holdups? 

5.  Has  there  been  development  of  a  non- 
lethal  weapon  to  supplement  the  policeman's 
traditional  nightstick? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
five  questions  here. 

In  answer  to  question  number  1,  I  would 
inform  the  hon.  member  through  you,  sir,  and 
the  House  that  we  have  had  under  study  for 
some  time  the  idea  which  is  contained  in  the 
first  question. 

An  advisory  committee  was  formed  by  the 
Ontario  police  commission  and  on  it  are 
representatives  from  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  force  and  police  representatives  from 
the  larger  police  forces  of  the  province. 
They  are  studying  the  feasibility  of  having 
criminal  information  on  the  data  processing 
system  and  what  information  should  be  con- 
tained and  considered  in  such  a  system. 
When  that  report  is  received,  we  will  then 
consider  it  as  to  h(nv  far  we  can  implement  it. 

Question  number  two,  as  to  the  allocation 
of  television  frequencies  to  police  use.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  benefits  that 
niiglit  be  derived  from  having  television 
frequencies  allocated  to  police  use. 

Question  number  three,  has  car  location 
equipment  been  developed  so  that  police 
dispatchers  may  know  from  minute  to  minute 
where  each  car  is? 

The  answer  is  that  equipment  is  available 
and  in  use  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  which 
indicates  whether  or  not  a  car  is  on  the  air, 
or  where  he  is  on  assignment. 

Because  of  the  deployment  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  cars  and  the  number  of 
stations  that  are  involved  in  broadcasting, 
it  is  not  feasible  for  this  system  to  be  in 
operation,  but  location  of  any  car  can  be 
determined  immediately  by  radio   contact. 

Question  number  four,  which  inquiries,  will 
the  Attorney  General  recommend  the  placing 
of  small  radio  transmitters  to  trigger  a  remote 
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robbery  alarm  from  places  like  gasoline 
stations  and  liquor  stores,  which  are  fre- 
quently targets  for  holdups? 

The  answer  is  that  commercial  alarm  sys- 
tems are  available  to  most  businesses  which 
require  them,  and  arrangements  are  made 
with  banks  and  premises  which  are  highly 
likely  to  be  held  up  to  connect  these  systems 
into  the  pohce  station  or  detachments. 

Question  number  five,  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  non-lethal  weapon  to  supplement 
the  policeman's  pistol  and  nightstick,  the 
answer  is  there  have  been  developments  of 
certain  non-lethal  weapons  as  indicated  in  the 
question,  but  none,  to  my  knowledge,  are 
in  use  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Health. 

In  New  York,  the  institute  for  the  crippled 
and  disabled  has  joined  forces  with  the  New 
York  University  medical  centre  to  create  a 
new  $3.5  million  research  laboratory  devoted 
exclusively  to  disabled  persons. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  if  he  would 
consider  a  clinical  tie-up  with  this  institute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  the 
proposed  centre  before  I  could  give  an 
opinion  on  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
a  functional  association  with  it.  However,  I 
would  point  out  that  we  have  in  Ontario  a 
number  of  institutes  involved  in  research 
and  training  in  the  field  of  prosthesis  at  the 
crippled  children's  centre.  In  addition  to 
this,  each  of  our  primary  university  pro- 
grammes includes  a  research  capability.  But 
this  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  do  not  value 
a  close  working  relationship  with  any  other 
facility  that  would  propose  something  of  value 
to  us  and,  as  soon  as  we  know  more  about 
this,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  an 
opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  last 
Thursday.    I  wonder  if  he  has  the  answer? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  asked  by  the 
member  for  Yorkview  were  as  follows: 

Question  1.  Why  was  five  days  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  of  Romeo  Quintal  in  the  Inco 
roaster  kiln  on  May  3  and  the  order  of  Dr. 
Steele  to  test  his  blood  for  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning? 

The  answer:  Dr.  Steele  considered  that 
the  test  for  CO  was  not  necessary.   However, 


on  the  repeated  insistance  of  Mr.  Quintal,  a 
test  for  CO  was  taken  five  days  later. 

Question  2:  What  are  the  results  of  this 
test? 

The  answer:  Satisfactory. 

Question  3:  Why  was  Mr.  Quintal  not 
allowed  to  see  the  results  of  these  tests? 
Answer:  Evidently  Dr.  Steele  considered  this 
not  necessary. 

Question  4:  Has  Romeo  Quintal  completely 
recovered  from  the  CO  poisoning?  Answer: 
Romeo   Quintal   has   returned   to   work. 

Question  5:  Why  was  there  no  CO  alarm 
system  in  operation  in  the  accident  area  at 
the  time  of  the  poisoning?  Answer:  An  alarm 
is  activated  in  the  central  control  room  when 
any  sample  of  gas  in  excess  of  40  parts  per 
million  is  indicated  by  the  automatic  M.S. A. 
Lira  analyzer  and  recorder.  The  acceptable 
limit  is  50  parts  per  million  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  of  continuous  exposure.  There  are 
two  technicians  in  the  central  control  room 
24  hours  a  day  who  would  report  to  any 
section  of  the  plant  if  the  alarm  is  activated 
and  appropriate  action  is  taken.  Also,  all 
men  working  in  the  plant  have  had  job  in- 
struction training.  This  training  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  reporting  immediately  to 
their  supervisor  if  they  smell  kiln  gas  or  see 
dust  being  ejected   from  the  kilns. 

Question  6:  Is  the  Minister  satisfied  that 
the  alarm  system  now  installed  on  the  waste 
water  line  is  adequate,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  dangerous  CO  concentrations  can  occur 
from  other  causes  from  low  pressure  in  the 
waste  water  system?  Answer:  This  system  is 
checked  every  shift,  that  is,  three  times  a 
day,  and  is  considered  adequate. 

Question  7:  What  steps  are  being  taken 
to  set  up  an  adequate  alarm  system  right  at 
the  danger  points  in  the  iron  ore  recovery 
plant  at  Inco,  so  that  the  men  working  there 
are  immediately  aware  of  the  situation  when 
CO  concentrations  reach  dangerous  levels? 
Answer:  This  question  is  answered  in  No.  5. 
In  summary:  1.  Monitoring  system;  2.  Job 
instruction  training  of  all  employees  in  plant; 
3.  Breathing  apparatus  available  at  all  times 
to  be  used;  4.  The  necessity  of  additional 
monitoring   is   under  review. 

Would  the  member  care  to  have  these 
replies? 

Mr.  Young:  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much.  Would  the  Minister  answer  a  supple- 
mentary question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  it  a  technical  ques- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Young:  The  question  is  simply  this: 
the  Minister  must  be  aware  that  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  the  monitoring  system 
was  not  working,  and  can  he  be  satisfied  that 
this  system  is  adequate,  because  obviously 
the  man  was  poisoned  at  that  time,  but  he 
did  not  know  it  imtil  he  collapsed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  My  safety  engineer 
tells  me  that  this  was  working  at  the  time 
and  that  all  precautions  were  taken.  I  was 
not  there  myself  so  I  do  not  know,  but  that 
is  the  information  I  get.  And  if  the  member 
wants  to  put  a  question  on  the  order  paper, 
I  will  get  the  answer. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Orders  of  the   day. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  138,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  132,  An  Act  to 
amend   The   Teaching   Profession   Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  TEACHERS 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers 
Superannuation   Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS   OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools   and   Boards   of  Education   Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD    READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Agricultural 
Development  Finance  Act. 

Bill  107,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  112,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire  De- 
partments Act. 

Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary 
Convictions  Act. 

Bill  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
Community  Sales  Act. 

Bill  120,  The  Anatomy  Act,  1957. 

Bill  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Judgments  Act. 

Bill  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles 
Act. 

Bill  123,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execution 
Act. 

Bill  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Attorneys  Act. 

Bill  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hotel  Fire 
Safety  Act. 

Bill  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Short 
Forms  of  Mortgages  Act. 

Bill  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Penal  and 
Reform  Institutions  Inspection  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  24th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
UNIVERSITY    AFFAIRS 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  at  this  time. 
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I  made  the  observation  that  for  each  remain- 
ing year  of  this  decade,  and  beyond,  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  to  report  to  this  House  on  record 
attainments  in  the  field  of  higher  education- 
new  highs  in  enrolment,  teaching  staff,  operat- 
ing grants,  capital  expansion,  graduate  work 
and  the  like.  On  the  basis  of  the  past  twelve 
months  this  prophecy  has  certainly  been 
borne  out.  For  new  and  greater  accomplish- 
ments have  indeed  been  the  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  university  affairs  in  Ontario  for 
1966-1967.  And,  consistent  with  my  observa- 
tion, we  are  assured  that  the  coming  academic 
year  will  see  continued  growth  on  the  strong 
foundation  that  has  been  developed. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks  I  propose 
to  give  you  facts  and  figures  that  will  not  only 
substantiate  this  story  of  expansion  but  which 
will,  I  hope,  give  to  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  a  clear  indication  of  the  types  of 
development  which  are  currently  taking  place 
in  higher  education  in  this  province.  Refer- 
ences will  be  made  to  numbers  of  students 
and  teaching  staff,  variety  of  programmes, 
and  the  expenditures  that  must  be  associated 
with  the  various  aspects  of  our  growing  sys- 
tem. Yet,  while  it  is  both  natural  and  neces- 
sary that  we  look  to  this  statistical  data,  I 
would  stress  that  we  must  constantly  keep  in 
mind  the  very  important  human  aspects  of 
this  large  educational  undertaking.  For  be- 
hind the  dollars  which  are  the  basis  of  this 
discussion  and  debate,  there  are  more  than 
73,000  able  young  people  who  will  be  seeking, 
in  this  next  year,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
meaningful  careers,  for  service  to  society,  and 
for  lives  of  personal  satisfaction  and  accom- 
plishment. 

In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  this  era  of 
vast  expansion,  huge  financial  outlays  and 
wide  diversification,  it  does  us  well,  I  believe 
to  pause  from  time  to  time  both  to  recall  and, 
where  necessary,  to  reassess  the  objectives 
which  we  hold  for  higher  education.  In 
this  connection  there  is  much  talk— and  I 
think  it  is  well  based— that  we  should  look 
at  the  types  of  expenditures,  upon  which  you 
are  now  going  to  vote,  as  a  sound  investment 
in  our  people  and  in  our  future.  Yet,  all  too 
often,  when  it  comes  time  to  examine  the 
figures  set  before  us,  we  seem  to  see  these 
expenditures  only  as  consumption.  The  re- 
sults of  the  so-called  investment  are  not 
always  readily  apparent  to  some. 

If  we  look,  however,  at  the  demands  for 
higher  education  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wish  to  study  in  our  universities  and  couple 
this  with  the  demands  of  those  who  seek  the 


manpower  which  has  had  the  benefits  of 
university  programmes.  If  we  look  to  the 
increased  productivity  of  our  province  and 
nation— productivity  which  has  resulted  to  a 
very  great  extent  from  the  new  knowledge 
and  technology  which  has  emerged  from  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  If  we  look  to 
the  widening  interest  of  our  people  in  cul- 
tural activities  throughout  this  province  as 
a  reflection  of  varying  and  more  sophisticated 
taste,  then  I  think  we  begin  to  see  the 
initial  returns  on  dollars  previously  spent. 

Yet  that  should  not  dissuade  us  from  ask- 
ing, on  a  fairly  constant  basis,  certain  funda- 
mental questions.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
university?  What  are  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  higher  education?  What  do  we  expect 
from  those  who  undertake  higher  learning, 
both  as  students  and  as  graduates?  To  me, 
these  are  important  issues  and  it  is  only 
within  the  context  of  the  answers  to  such 
questions  that  we  can  adjudge  realistically 
the  kinds  of  expenditures  that  you  are  now 
being  asked  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  of  course,  the 
question  of  the  purposes  and  aims  of  higher 
education  cannot  be  separated  from  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  education  in  general.  Both 
have  been  issues  which  have  occupied  man's 
thinking  through  the  centuries.  "If  you  ask 
what  is  the  good  of  education,  the  answer  is 
easy— that  education  makes  good  men  and 
that  good  men  act  nobly— because  they  are 
good."  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  common 
opinion  of  all  ages,  including  our  own,  has 
been  that  education  should  seek  to  develop 
the  excellence  of  which  men  are  capable  and 
its  ultimate  ends  are  human  happiness  and 
the  welfare  of  society. 

But  universities  have,  I  believe,  a  number 
of  specific  objectives  that  fall  within  the 
general  purview  of  this  overall  set  of  aims 
and  purposes.  These,  I  would  suggest,  in- 
clude the  following— and  I  certainly  am  not 
attempting  to  delineate  or  set  down  all  the 
objectives: 

1.  The  provision  of  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge that  will  allow  graduates  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  our  society. 

2.  The  promotion  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  so  as  to  create  men  and  women  with  a 
love  for  learning  and  the  motivation  to  seek 
new  knowledge  throughout  their  lifetime. 

3.  The  search  for  truth  and  new  under- 
standing beyond,  the  frontiers  of  present 
knowledge. 
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4.  The  transition  of  our  common  culture 
both  to  its  student  body  and  to  the  wider 
community. 

5.  The  provision  of  graduates  whose  atti- 
tudes are  consistent  with  the  free  society  in 
which  we  hve. 

To  attain,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  or  all  of 
these  objectives,  of  course,  it  is  essential  that 
our  universities  carry  out  their  work  in  an 
atmosphere  of  complete  academic  freedom. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  people 
of  this  province  that,  despite  increased 
interest  and  concern  with  higher  education 
on  the  part  of  our  citizenry,  this  fundamental 
principle  has  never  really  been  questioned. 
For  new  truths  will  only  unfold,  effective 
education  will  only  be  attained,  and  proper 
attitudes  will  only  be  formed  if  the  widest 
expression  of  views  and  opinions  is  allowed 
to  prevail  on  university  campuses.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  in  this  House  questions  that  fact. 
I  doubt  that  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
regard  ourselves  as  a  democratic  state  that 
we  will  want  to  change. 

Despite  the  very  heavy  reliance  upon  the 
province  for  the  financial  resources  which 
they  require,  our  universities,  I  am  confident, 
have  come  to  understand  that  academic 
freedom  is  not  threatened  in  any  sense  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

These  then,  insofar  as  I  can  find  the 
ability  to  express  them,  are  among  the  major 
aims  which  we  are  striving  to  accomplish 
through  our  system  of  higher  education. 
These  are  the  purposes  of  the  investment 
which  we  are  asking  you  to  make.  These  are 
the  values  which  underlie  all  other  elements 
of  the  discussion  which  will  hereafter  ensue 
with  respect  to  provincial  assistance  for  our 
university   community. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  some  of  the  very  basic 
facts.  The  allocation  of  provincial  funds  to 
our  universities  and  colleges  for  1967-1968 
is  as  follows: 

For  operating  grants,  $161,000,000;  for 
capital  requirements  including  special  pro- 
vision for  health  sciences  projects  in  1967- 
1968,  $180,000,000;  for  payments  on  prior 
debentures,  $16,500,000;  for  student  awards, 
$18,913,000;  for  research  awards,  $750,000; 
for  other  related  costs,  $1,899,000;  for  a 
total  of  $379,062,000. 

For  1966-1967,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  provincially  assisted  universi- 
ties of  Ontario  62,850  students.  This  reflected 
an  increase  of  10,150,  or  19.2  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  session.  The  total  included 
20,460  students  in  first-year  programmes  and 
7,400  graduate  students. 


And  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The 
reply  is  relatively  simple— along  the  same 
path  of  continued  rapid  growth.  Current 
estimates  of  our  institutions  call  for  a  total 
enrolment  of  73,600  for  1967-1968,  an  in- 
crease which  will  again  exceed  10,000  stu- 
dents. Measured  in  relative  terms,  this  is  an 
increase  of  17.1  per  cent  over  the  current 
year  and  almost  40  per  cent  in  a  two-year 
period.  Again,  first-year  enrolment  will  in- 
crease and  close  to  23,500  young  people  are 
expected  to  come  directly  from  grade  13  into 
the  varied  university  programmes  which  are 
offered.  I  am  pleased  to  give  the  House  my 
assurance  that,  as  in  all  previous  years,  suffi- 
cient places  will  be  available  to  accommodate 
these  record  numbers. 

And  what  is  available  to  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  people  who  seek  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  university  education  in  Ontario? 
In  summary,  there  is  a  complete  range  of 
university  offerings  from  work  at  the  diploma 
level  to  Ph.D.  studies.  The  expansion  which 
is  taking  place  will  allow  increased  numbers 
of  students,  not  only  to  enrol  in  those  pro- 
grammes which  have  existed  over  the  years 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  seek  opportunities 
in  new  programmes  that  have  been  devel- 
oped on  given  campuses.  The  following  are 
but  examples  of  new  offerings  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  our  provincially  assisted 
institutions  over  the  past  twelve  months: 

A  new  school  of  social  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor;  a  new  undergraduate 
programme  in  social  work  at  Laurentian  Uni- 
versity of  Sudbury;  a  new  school  of  nursing 
at  Lakehead  University;  a  new  school  of 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Waterloo;  a 
new  faculty  of  law  at  the  University  of  Wind- 
sor; a  new  faculty  of  fine  arts  at  York  Uni- 
versity; a  new  library  school  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario;  a  new  school  of  rehabili- 
tation medicine  at  Queen's  University  at 
Kingston. 

In  addition,  the  development  of  new  teach- 
ing facilities  for  the  health  sciences  continues 
on  the  basis  of  previously  announced  plans. 
The  new  medical  sciences  building  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  new  dental 
science  building  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  are  under  construction.  Both  Queen's 
University  and  McMaster  University  have 
developed  plans  for  their  new  medical  sci- 
ences buildings  to  an  advanced  stage,  while 
development  of  the  health  sciences  complex 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa  is  being  carefully 
planned.  The  new  college  of  health  sciences 
at  McMaster  should  be  in  a  position  to  accept 
its  first  medical  students  in  September,  1968. 
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Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  expanding 
opportunities  have  reflected,  not  only  an  en- 
larged student  body  and  faculty,  but  a  very 
great  expansion  of  the  physical  facilities 
which  constitute  the  visible  university  com- 
munity. Every  provincially  assisted  university 
has  continued  over  the  last  twelve  months 
the  development  of  new  and  expanded  quar- 
ters to  meet  the  growing  need. 

In  the  last  year  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  has  dealt  with  over  260  capital 
projects  submitted  by  our  universities.  While 
not  impossible,  it  would,  obviously,  be  a  ter- 
ribly lengthy  exercise  to  enunciate  for  you 
the  specific  building  programmes  that  have 
been  undertaken  since  the  estimates  of  this 
department  were  discussed  one  year  ago.  I 
would,  however,  at  the  request  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  be  willing  to  elaborate 
during  the  debate  on  developments  at  any 
or  all  of  our  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  existing 
campuses— whose  histories  date  from  those  of 
Queen's  and  Toronto  in  the  mid-19th  century 
to  those  of  Brock,  Trent  and  Scarborough, 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  only  two 
or  three  years— attention  should  be  given  to 
the  plans  that  will  bring  educational  opportu- 
nity, at  the  university  level,  to  three  additional 
communities  of  Ontario.  Erindale  college  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  will  commence 
classes  in  September  of  this  coming  year.  Its 
major  emphasis  will  be  in  general  arts  and 
science  and  it  will  provide  to  its  students 
the  full  range  of  offerings  for  which  Varsity 
has  become  known.  With  the  opening  of 
Erindale  college,  the  planned  pattern  of 
development  for  this  Metropolitan  Toronto 
region  falls  in  focus. 

With  the  University  of  Toronto  campus  in 
the  downtown  area;  its  Scarborough  campus 
to  the  east;  its  Erindale  campus  to  the  west; 
and  with  York  University  offering  programmes 
both  at  Glendon  campus  in  mid-Toronto  and 
on  the  enlarging  York  campus  in  North  York, 
the  two  universities  are  in  a  strong  position 
to  keep  pace  with  what  will  inevitably  be  a 
very  sharp  increase  in  demand  in  and  around 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

In  addition,  attention  has  also  been  given 
to  those  areas  of  the  province  where  the 
characteristics  and  needs  are  sharply  different. 
A  university  has  now  been  estabhshed  in 
every  major  region  of  Ontario.  This  provides 
not  only  for  the  needs  of  today,  but  a  strong 
base  for  future  development.  The  pattern 
which  has  been  developed  in  north-central 
Ontario  is  a  good  case  in  point. 


With  the  founding  of  Laurentian  University 
of  Sudbury  some  few  years  ago  and  its  sub- 
sequent growth,  a  young  and  vigorous  univer- 
sity has  been  created.  Its  faciUties  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  province.  Yet  in  order  to 
encourage  those  who  live  in  other  communi- 
ties of  the  region  and  who  may  find  it  more 
convenient,  at  least  in  the  initial  year  of 
study,  to  remain  within  their  local  community, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  develop  two  afiBliated 
colleges  in  conjunction  with  Laurentian.  As 
a  result,  using  the  basic  drive  and  initiative 
of  local  committees,  Algoma  college  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Nipissing  college  at  North  Bay 
will  offer  to  the  residents  of  their  immediate 
regions,  full  first  year  university  programmes 
in  September  of  1967.  At  the  same  time,  ex- 
tensive numbers  of  courses  through  part-time 
study  will  enable  many  residents  of  these 
communities  to  commence  or  continue  degree 
work  in  a  most  suitable  manner. 

The  role  of  the  provincial  government,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  all  of  this  development  cannot 
and  should  not  be  overlooked.  Because  of  the 
great  financial  demands  which  such  expansion 
has  created  both  for  general  operation  and  for 
capital  development,  the  province  has  become 
the  primary  source  of  income  for  our  univer- 
sities. Indeed,  except  for  those  funds  which 
are  derived  from  tuition  fees  and  the  private 
contributions  which  a  university  can  encour- 
age, there  are  no  other  sources  to  which  our 
institutions  can  turn.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
province,  however,  not  only  to  give  the  type 
and  degree  of  financial  support  required,  but 
to  see  that  funds  that  are  made  available  are 
equitably  distributed  and  properly  used.  At 
the  same  time,  because  the  provider  of  the 
funds  must  inevitably  become  involved  in 
many  other  aspects  of  university  development, 
it  is  the  role  of  the  province  both  to  encourage 
our  institutions,  where  this  is  required,  and 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems  since  the  latter  are,  in  fact,  prob- 
lems of  concern  to  the  whole  society. 

The  reflection  of  this  policy  of  assistance, 
encouragement,  and  cooperation  can  be  found, 
I  believe,  in  a  number  of  steps  that  have  been 
taken  over  the  last  year.  I  should  like  to 
cite  but  three  or  four,  as  examples.  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  begin  by  noting  the  significant 
degree  of  cooperation  that  currently  exists 
among  the  universities  themselves. 

Through  the  committee  of  presidents  of 
universities  of  Ontario,  a  number  of  related 
organizations  have  been  set  up  to  maintain 
continuous  discussion  and  study  of  areas  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  higher  education. 
These  include  the  graduate  field,  the  health 
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sciences,  library  development  and  general 
capital  requirements.  General  approval  for  the 
construction  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  research  library  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  which  will  be  foremost  in  the  world 
upon  its  completion,  could  only  result  be- 
cause the  universities  have  agreed  that  a 
provincial  resource  of  this  type  was  required 
and  that  all  universities  should  not  only  share 
in  its  use,  but  that  their  own  plans  of  future 
development  of  library  resources  should  be 
influenced  by  the  creation  of  such  a  facility. 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  point  to  the 
type  of  cooperative  effort  which  has  been 
possible  because  of  the  ability  of  the  commit- 
tee of  presidents  and  its  related  bodies  to 
join  forces  with  the  committee  and  The 
Department  of  University  of  Affairs  to  tackle 
problems  which  are  of  mutual  concern.  Such 
possibilities  of  cooperation  have  been  en- 
hanced by  the  appointment  of  a  full  time 
chairman  to  the  committee  on  university 
affairs.  The  province  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  having  Dr.  Douglas  T.  Wright,  former 
dean  of  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  accept  this  post.  Dr.  Wright  has 
been  occupied,  since  taking  up  his  duties  on 
March  1  of  this  year,  in  meeting  and  review- 
ing items  of  concern  with  the  committee  of 
presidents,  related  groups  and  individual 
university  personnel. 

Intergovernmental  cooperation  has  been 
another  important  aspect  of  our  progress  in 
higher  education.  Many  of  our  accomplish- 
ments in  the  health  sciences  has  resulted  from 
the  efforts  of  the  senior  coordinating  com- 
mittee, which  has  involved  The  Department 
of  Health,  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  and  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission.  Similar  close  liaison  has  existed 
between  The  Departments  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  and  University  Affairs  in 
regard  to  the  training  of  social  welfare 
personnel  and  between  my  department  and 
the  Ontario  student  housing  corporation  in 
the  development  of  student  residence  facili- 
ties. 

An  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
attained  through  the  cooperative  approach  to 
university  problems  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  formula  on  which  operating 
grants  to  our  universities  in  1967-1968  will 
be  based.  It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  method  by 
which  this  formula  is  applied  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  was  thoroughly  explained  to  the 
legislative  committee  on  education  and  uni- 
versity affairs  and  copies  of  the  report,  which 
was  forwarded  to  me  by  the  committee  on 
university  affairs,  and  which  explains  the  for- 


mula application  in  considerable  detail,  have 
been  widely  distributed  on  a  public  basis. 

I  think  it  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  not  only 
has  the  principle  of  a  formula  been  widely 
endorsed,  but  that  the  particular  approach 
advocated  has  been  accepted  as  probably  the 
most  advanced  method  for  the  distribution 
of  government  funds  that  has  yet  been 
devised  in  the  western  world.  We  have 
received  enquiries  about  it  from  many  other 
jurisdictions,  and,  indeed,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  province  of  Alberta  has 
used  the  Ontario  approach,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  in  making  its  decisions  about  grant 
allocations  for  the  new  academic  year. 

Another  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  co- 
operative effort  was  the  study  carried  out 
by  the  special  commission  on  graduate  studies 
in  Ontario  universities.  The  results  of  that 
effort,  which  have  commonly  become  known 
as  the  Spinks  report,  were  released  in 
December  last.  There  has,  as  all  of  you  are 
aware,  been  some  degree  of  controversy  about 
the  report,  primarily,  because  of  its  basic 
recommendation  that  a  university  of  Ontario 
be  established. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  focus  of  attention 
on  this  rather  sensational  recommendation 
has  taken  away  from  the  valuable  information 
and  important  recommendations  which  the 
report  provides.  Let  it  suflBce  to  say  on  this 
occasion  that  these  many  valuable  suggestions 
have  not  been  forgotten,  even  though  they 
were  generally  overlooked  in  initial  press 
reports.  All  of  them  are  now  under  study 
by  working  groups  associated  both  with  the 
committee  of  presidents  and  with  the  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs.  Some  specific 
items,  such  as  the  need  for  library  coopera- 
tion, have  already  been  acted  on,  as  noted. 
As  to  the  notion  of  a  university  of  Ontario, 
I  think  that  Dr.  Spinks  and  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, having  lengthy  experience  of  unitary 
university  complexes  in  Saskatchewan  and 
California,  naturally  tended  to  see  such  a 
pattern  as  an  effective  device  for  coordina- 
tion. But  I  feel  that  in  so  doing  they  over- 
looked the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  relatively  homogeneous  universities  in 
those  jurisdictions  and  the  very  heteroge- 
neous family  of  highly  individualistic  uni- 
versities we  have  developed  in  Ontario. 

The  pattern  of  our  province,  arising  from 
history,  provides  a  great  natural  advantage 
which  we  would  not  want  to  submerge.  I  am 
fully  confident  that  all  the  kinds  of  coordina- 
tion required  can  be  realized,  therefore,  with- 
out the  device  recommended.  However,  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Spinks,  and  to  his  col- 
leagues Dr.  Arlt  and  Dr.  Hare,  for  the  time 
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and  eflFort  which  they  gave  to  this  important 
study,  to  the  keen  insight  which  was  reflected 
in  their  report  and  for  the  guidance  which 
they  offer. 

Finally,  in  pointing  to  the  cooperative  ap- 
roach  which  has  been  taken  to  the  serious 
challenges  with  which  we  are  now  faced,  I 
would  note  that  the  two  major  committees, 
those  of  the  presidents  and  the  government 
advisory  body,  in  conjunction  with  the  depart- 
ment, are  at  present  engaged  in  looking  at 
the  various  implications  of  support  for  capital 
development.  To  date,  as  members  are  aware, 
in  contributing  85  per  cent  to  academic 
facilities  and  lesser  amounts  to  other  types 
of  university  buildings,  the  government  has 
given  tremendous  impetus  to  expanded  de- 
velopment. This  has  required  huge  sums  of 
money  of  which  the  $180  million  to  be  pro- 
vided in  1967-1968  is  an  example.  Never- 
theless, sir,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  our  uni- 
versities to  raise,  within  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  the  amounts  which  they  have 
been  asked  to  provide.  While  many  of  our 
institutions  have  held  very  successful  capital 
campaigns,  given  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
ahead  the  millions  which  are  acquired  can 
soon  be  expended.  Yet  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  we  carmot  allow  the  impetus  of  our 
current  development  to  decrease.  Not  when 
one  remembers  that  despite  the  73,000  whom 
we  will  accommodate  for  the  coming  year, 
there  will  be  100,000  on  our  campuses  by 
1970  and  150,000  by  1975. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  resolve.  The 
public  treasury  is  not  a  bottomless  barrel  of 
funds  and  increased  government  expenditures 
must  be  matched  with  an  indication  from  the 
universities  that  every  dollar  is  being  wisely 
spent.  A  new  policy  must  reflect  standards 
which  are  fully  adequate  for  teaching  and 
research  purposes,  yet  which  are  not  wasteful 
in  any  sense.  Our  universities  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  meeting  these  requirements 
and,  in  cooperation  with  the  committee  on 
university  affairs,  are  hard  at  work  to  develop 
what  might  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  to 
the  operating  formula— a  method  by  which 
government  funds  can  be  equitably  distribut- 
ed and  wisely  used  for  capital  purposes.  The 
initial  studies  of  space  utilization  are  cur- 
rently being  organized.  At  the  same  time, 
discussions  are  under  way  that  will  allow 
careful  examination  of  the  problem  of  library 
cooperation,  of  future  residence  construction 
and  of  cooperative  use  of  data  processing 
equipment.  All  of  these  will  be  major  con- 
cerns in  future  years  and  we  intend  to  tackle 


the  problems  now,  when  acceptable  solutions 
can  be  found  and  sound  foundations  for  future 
growth  can  be  developed. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duties,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
concerns  to  which  I  made  reference  at  the 
beginning  of  this  statement,  if  I  did  not  make 
reference  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  to 
student  activities.  While  not  wishing  to  over- 
play the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  which  has 
been  espoused  by  some  student  organizations, 
not  only  about  the  nature  of  their  university 
programmes,  but  really,  with  the  world  in 
which  they  live,  I  think  I  can  only  be  accurate 
by  talking  in  terms  of  a  period  of  student 
unrest.  I  would,  however,  make  two  very 
important  observations. 

What  has  taken  place  in  Ontario  is  a 
phenomenon  which  is  not  confined  to  this 
jurisdiction.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  cognizant 
of  world  developments  will  know  that  student 
unrest  has  become  truly  a  universial  charac- 
teristic. We  have  become  accustomed,  in  the 
past,  to  reading  of  student  rebellion  in  some 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  Last  year  at  this 
time,  public  attention  was  focussed  on  the 
developments  at  Berkeley  in  California.  And 
yet,  today  one  can  hardly  make  note  of  a 
campus  where  there  is  freedom  of  expression 
and  concern  of  social  problems  where  an 
organized  student  voice  has  not  made  its 
opinions  known. 

In  the  main,  I  feel  that,  in  its  Ontario 
form,  it  has  been  carried  out  in  a  responsible 
yet  meaningful  way.  While,  like  most  mem- 
bers of  the  adult  community,  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily enjoy  it,  or  entirely  encourage  it,  I 
accept  it  and  feel  an  obligation  to  work  with 
the  students  in  resolving  the  issues  which 
have  led  to  it.  To  a  very  great  extent  I  think 
that  we  have  been  successful.  Obviously,  we 
have  not  solved  all  the  problems.  In  the  eyes 
of  many  students,  we  have  not  begun  to  do 
so.  But  we  are  talking,  we  are  focussing  in  on 
issues,  and  we  are  forming  study  groups  in 
full  cooperation  with  the  Ontario  union  of 
students  to  concentrate  on  particular  matters. 
Hopefully,  we  are  going  to  find  resolution  in 
many  cases. 

Beginning  last  summer,  the  particular  con- 
cern of  our  students  was  the  programme  of 
student  awards  which  was  introduced  for  the 
last  academic  session.  I  stated  last  year  at 
this  time  that  that  programme  was  based  on 
a  significant  social  premise  that  every  student 
who  needed  assistance  should  receive  assist- 
ance, regardless  of  the  type  of  institution 
which  he  attended  or  the  particular  standing 
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which  he  received,  always  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  he  was  acceptable  as  a 
student  to  a  recognized  institution  of  higher 
learning.  That  premise  remains  and  nothing 
that  has  transpired  over  the  last  12 
months  has,  in  my  opinion,  changed  it.  The 
basic  problems  have  related  to  details  and, 
as  I  also  stated  a  year  ago,  to  the  availability 
of  money  for  this  particular  purpose.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  acknowledge  that  the 
philosophy  voiced  by  the  students  may  differ 
somewhat  from  that  held  by  the  general 
adult  community  and  would  take  us  down  the 
road  to  "free  higher  education"  faster  than 
our  economy  would  seem  to  allow.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
dealt  with  this  important  matter  is  an  example 
of  how  such  problems   can  be  worked  out. 

The  programme  for  this  year,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  persons  directly  involved  with 
it,  is  greatly  improved.  It  does  not  satisfy  all 
of  the  desires  of  all  of  the  people  who  would 
make  use  of  it.  Again,  I  think  that  that  ideal 
may  be  many  years  away.  But  the  changes 
do  reflect  continuing  discussion  in  which 
students,  university  administrators,  student 
award  officers  and  representatives  of  post- 
secondary  institutions  outside  the  university 
field  have  been  participating.  Major  altera- 
tions reflect  the  advice  of  a  study  committee 
composed  of  such  persons  after  considerable 
time  and  thought.  Indeed,  so  significant  has 
been  the  contribution  that  an  on-going  body 
of  this  nature  has  now  been  formed.  Such  a 
step  reflects,  I  believe,  not  only  the  need  for 
student  involvement  but  the  type  of  coopera- 
tion to  which  I  formerly  referred. 

Since  we  are  considering  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs,  I  have 
necessarily  restricted  my  remarks  thus  far  to 
issues  directly  related  to  university  education. 
Yet  one  of  the  readily  apparent  facts  of 
modern  life  is  that  the  universities,  while  re- 
maining tlie  cornerstone  of  higher  education, 
must  be  seen  as  only  one  part  of  the  total 
pcture.  In  a  society  where  people's  abilities, 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  needs  are  so  widely 
varied,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
universities  can  provide  for  all  who  need  edu- 
cational experience  beyond  the  secondary 
school.  To  follow  any  other  course  of  action 
would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  our  people 
and  it  certainly  would  not  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  universities. 

That  is  why,  over  the  years,  we  have 
developed  alternative  patterns  of  education 
beyond  the  secondary  schools  including,  in 
the  past,  the  teachers'  colleges,  the  Ontario 
college  of  art,  institutes  of  technology,  agri- 


cultural schools,  vocational  centres  and  others. 
Now  we  are  embarking  on  a  major  programme 
of  development  of  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology.  Our  experience  to  date  would 
indicate  clearly  that  there  is  a  very  close 
interrelationship  between  these  various  types 
of  institutions  and  that  this  relationship  will 
become  even  more  important  in  the  years 
ahead. 

It  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that  we  can 
plan  for  the  future  a  pattern  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  looks  at  one  element,  even  one  as 
important  as  the  universities,  in  isolation  from 
all  others.  Indeed,  only  by  viewing  the  total 
situation  are  we  likely  to  emerge  with  an 
educational  system  that  offers  the  soundest 
basis  for  teaching  and  for  research,  while 
at  the  same  time  eliminating  unnecessary  and 
costly  duplication  of  effort  and  facilities.  For 
this  reason,  after  considerable  discussion 
which  has  involved  officials  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs,  the  committee  on  university 
affairs,  the  committee  of  presidents,  and  the 
council  of  regents  of  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  it  has  been  decided  to 
establish  a  commission  with  the  explicit  duty 
of  studying  post-secondary  education  in  On- 
tario and  offering  the  province  a  course  of 
development  from  now  to  the  period  of  1980. 
The  commission  will  have  the  following  terms 
of  reference: 

1.  To  consider,  in  the  light  of  present  pro- 
visions for  university  and  other  post-secon- 
dary education  in  Ontario,  the  pattern  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  further  orderly  balance 
and  effective  development  of  institutions  of 
post-secondary  education  in  the  province 
during  the  period  to  1980  and  to  make 
recommendations    thereon. 

2.  In  particular,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  predominant  matters,  to  study  and 
make   recommendations   on: 

(a)  The  educational  needs  of  students  to 
be  met  at  the  post-secondary  level,  including 
adult  and  continuing  education; 

(b)  the  number  of  students  for  whom  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  various  types 
of  institutions  and  programmes; 

(c)  the  type  and  nature  of  the  institutions 
required  to  meet  the  educational  needs; 

(d)  the  facilities  to  be  provided  to  meet 
the  needs; 

(e)  the  responsibilities  appropriate  to  the 
various  types  of  institutions; 

(f)  the  need  for  and  nature  of  centralized 
or  shared  facihties  and  services; 
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(g)  the  functions,  responsibilities  and  inter- 
relations of  the  bodies  involved  in  various 
ways  in  the  administration  and  development 
of  post-secondary  education; 

(h)  the  nature  of  the  relationships  among 
the  members  in  each  type  of  institution  and 
among  the  types  of  institutions; 

(i)  the  provisions  for  transfer  of  students 
among  different  types  of  institutions; 

(j)  the  costs  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  institutions  and  programmes  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  necessary  finances 
should  be  provided. 

While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  name  this 
day  those  who  will  serve  on  the  commission, 
I  expect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  able  to  do  so 
very  soon.  Rest  assured  that,  because  of  the 
immense  challenge  of  this  project,  it  will 
require  persons  of  ability  and  experience 
who  can  devote  considerable  time  and  energy 
to  the  problems  involved.  The  commission 
will,  of  course,  be  provided  with  a  full  time 
secretariat  and  research  staff  to  facilitate  its 
work.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  have  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  two  departments  of 
government  concerned,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
various  educational  institutions  and  educa- 
tional organizations  concerned.  They  will,  in 
all  cases,  be  willing  and  able  to  offer  such 
services  and  information  as  the  commission 
feels  compelled  to  call  upon  them  to  provide. 

It  would  be  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  significant  steps 
ever  undertaken  in  higher  education  in  this 
or  any  other  jurisdiction.  It  will  not  only 
focus  attention  on  our  requirements  for  the 
future  but  will  give  us  a  pattern  or  approach 
which  will  be  consistent  with  those  require- 
ments. It  should  set  out  clearly  the  types 
of  responsibilities  which  we  will  ask  each 
kind  of  institution  to  assume  and  the  par- 
ticular objectives  which  each  institution 
should  strive  to  attain.  It  should  help  to 
develop  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
kinds  of  effective  relationships  that  will  exist 
among  the  various  types  of  institutions  and 
clarify,  I  hope,  once  and  for  all  that  no  able 
student  in  this  province  will  ever  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  proceed  with  further  edu- 
cation if  he  has  the  desire  and  the  abihty  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks I  have  been  speaking  about  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  life  in  this  province.  Our  very 
future  depends  on  our  ability  to  continue 
to  develop  a  system  of  higher  education  that 
will  serve  adequately  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  the  needs  of  our  total  society.  I— and  I 


hope  I  am  joined  by  all  members  of  this 
House— take  considerable  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments to  date.  They  are  of  no  small 
measure  and,  I  am  sure,  if  predicted  a 
decade  ago  would  have  seemed  beyond  reach 
to  almost  any  knowledgeable  person.  Yet  we 
do  not,  because  we  cannot,  rest  on  our 
laurels.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 

Fortunately  we  have,  I  believe,  developed 
a  strong  foundation— a  strong  foundation  of 
sound  institutions  of  high  standards;  a  sound 
foundation  of  organization  both  within  the 
academic  community  and  within  govern- 
ment; a  sound  foundation  of  cooperation 
among  all  elements  of  the  system.  This, 
coupled  with  our  organized  approach  to 
future  planning  will,  I  believe,  help  us  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow 
and  allow  any  future  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  to  point  to  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  a  promise  of  the  future  as  bright  as 
I  have  been  able  to  do  here  today. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit  the  body  of  my 
speech  points  to  the  belief  that  I  had  in- 
tended to  express  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
that  this  province  would  be  well  served  by  a 
committee  of  investigation,  similar  to  the 
one  the  Minister  has  just  announced.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  recommended  by  a 
number  of  experts  in  the  field  and  I  intend  to 
quote  the  view  of  a  few  of  them  this  after- 
noon. But  I  believe  that  even  these  quotes, 
under  these  circumstances,  will  not  be  un- 
necessary nor  a  waste  of  time,  since  they  do 
point  up  the  opinions  and  views  of  those 
closely  associated  with  the  university  and 
academic  community. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Minister's  prepared 
remarks  with  great  care,  especially  the  fact 
that  he  believes  that  our  grant  system  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  of  our  universities 
leads  the  western  world,  and  that  in  his  own 
view  this  commission  that  he  has  just 
announced  is,  and  I  paraphrase  his  remarks, 
one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  by 
any  jurisdiction.  I  would  say  to  him  that 
these  may  be  minor  exaggerations.  I  believe 
that  our  situation  is  not  one  of  such  excel- 
lence as  perhaps  he  indicates  without  using 
the  word,  and  that  to  compare  this  juris- 
diction with  the  jurisdictions  of  the  western 
world,  or  in  the  last  statement,  with  the  world 
itself,  and  perhaps  even  beyond,  has  become 
a  characteristic  of  the  government  that  it 
might  well  educate  itself  to  do  away  with. 
Surely  this  sort  of  praise  comes  better  from 
those  who  are  objective  observers  of  our 
system,  and  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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neither  the  Minister,  nor  perhaps  myself  and 
those  of  us  on  this  side,  falls  into  this  cate- 
gory. 

I  had  hoped  in  the  course  of  dealing  with 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  esti- 
mates that  we  might  deal  with  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 
In  the  few  minutes  before  we  got  into  this 
order  of  business  on  our  agenda,  the  govern- 
ment House  leader  saw  fit  to  clear  away  some 
of  the  other  bills  that  had  been  hanging  fire. 
I  had  hoped  that  perhaps  a  discussion  of  the 
role  of  government  in  the  affairs  of  univer- 
sities might  very  well  come  in  the  debate  on 
second  reading  of  the  bill  regarding  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  It  is  not 
known  to  me  whether  the  government  intends 
to  proceed  with  the  bill.  Its  answer  has  been 
evasive  when  twice  it  was  asked  of  its 
intentions  and  perhaps  it  might  be  worth- 
while spending  a  few  moments  on  this 
important  matter,  just  as  I  begin  my  remarks 
on  the  estimates  that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  were  present 
in  the  private  bills  committee  when  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  us  and  you  know  that  it  had  been 
carefully  arrived  at  by  the  university  itself 
after  study  of  the  Duff-Berdahl  report,  and 
having  examined  the  recommendations  from 
a  number  of  other  sources.  It  provided  for 
student  representation  on  the  board  of  the 
university,  but  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
committee,  this  student  representative  must 
not  himself  be  a  student,  although  he  could 
be  elected  by  the  student  body. 

There  were  also  one  or  two  other  matters 
associated  with  the  bill  that  we,  as  Liberals, 
thought  might  be  improved.  The  second  one 
had  to  do  with  the  student  representation 
on  the  senate  of  the  university,  a  body 
numbering  something  in  excess  of  70 
members.  The  bill  itself  called  for  a  very 
small  representation.  Our  amendment  called 
for  an  increase  in  this  representation,  I 
believe  to  seven,  and  after  some  consultation 
with  government  supporters,  we  supported  an 
amendment  that  would  call  for  five  student 
representatives  on  the  senate  of  the  univer- 
sity itself. 

These  two  areas  really  go  together.  The 
first,  dealing  with  student  representation  on 
the  board  of  the  university  itself,  was 
admittedly  a  great  and  important  departure. 
Nevertheless  the  recommendation  from  the 
university  called  for  a  student  representative 
elected  from  without  the  university  itself. 
The  arguments  were  put  forward  rather 
strongly    by    supporters    of    all    three    parties 


that  were  present  at  that  particular  committee 
meeting.  I  know  that  the  Minister,  being 
present  himself,  will  remember  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  university  affairs 
spoke  perhaps  as  forceably  as  anyone  there, 
and  certainly  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment, when  he  indicated  that  having  a 
student  representative,  who  himself  was  not 
a  student,  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
system  that  applies  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  There,  the  Negroes  are  represented 
in  Parliament  through  their  own  vote,  but 
by  law,  not  by  a  Negro. 

At  the  time  I  thought  the  comparison  was 
a  bit  of  an  exaggeration,  nevertheless  a  very 
forceful  one  indeed.  And  when  the  amend- 
ment was  put  to  the  committee— made  up,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  three  parties 
represented  in  proportion  to  our  representa- 
tion in  this  House— it  was  carried.  As  I  looked 
around  the  committee  itself,  I  was  surprised, 
as  I  remember  now,  to  see  at  least  one 
supporter  of  the  government  voting  twice, 
because  it  is  his  habit  to  put  up  his  hand  when 
the  person  sitting  near  him  votes  and  he 
found  that  there  was  a  certain  division  of 
opinion  at  this  time. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  amendment 
concerning  their  student  representation  on 
the  board  did  carry.  Then  concerning  the 
senate  itself,  the  representative  from  London 
South  (Mr.  White)  was  willing,  as  the  govern- 
ment Whip,  to  go  along  with  the  amendment 
that  had  been  put  forward— a  most  reason- 
able one  I  believe,  when  we  see  the  recom- 
mendation was  that  five  students  be  put  on 
the  senate,  this  being  a  body  made  up  of 
some  70  people. 

The  feeling  was— particularly  in  our  larger 
universities  in  this  province  and  with  the 
growing  feeling  of  submersion  that  some 
students  may  have  in  a  large  student  body, 
dependent  more  and  more  on  individual 
initiative  as  far  as  their  education  is  con- 
cerned—that these  changes  might  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  representation  on  the  board 
itself  would  be  a  departure  even  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  Duff-Berdahl  report, 
but  those  who  are  expert  in  the  field  do  not 
normally  feel  the  Duff-Berdahl  report  is  the 
end  of  consideration  in  these  matters. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  government  will 
see  fit  to  bring  the  bill  in  an  unchanged  form 
before  the  Legislature,  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  its  enactment  and  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  can  have  the 
advantage  of  these  progressive  changes  in  the 
bill,  which  is  really  its  foundation.    I  under- 
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stand  there  have  been  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  consult  with  those  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibihty  at  the  university  and  I 
hope  that  they  have  been  successful  in  hav- 
ing the  university  agree  with  the  changes 
that  have  been  proposed  and  that  we  can 
proceed  with  it. 

The  argument  was  made  at  the  time  that 
perhaps  we  in  the  committee  were  overstep- 
ping our  responsibility  when  we  undertook 
to  offer  some  amendments.  It  is  an  obvious 
fact  that  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility in  London,  and  at  the  university  board 
itself,  had  undertaken  some  lengthy  and 
serious  study  of  this  matter.  But  still  we  here 
in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  private  bills  of 
the  Legislature  have  a  responsibility  too— 
that  is,  to  offer  amendments  as  we  see  lit  and 
to  accept  the  votes  that  are  registered  by  the 
majority  of  those  members  who  are  present 
in  the  committee.  It  is  obvious  that  party 
lines  were  crossed  on  several  occasions  but 
this  should  surely  not  take  away  from  the 
validity  of  the  decisions  reached  at  that  time. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  California  experience  that  was  recalled 
by  the  Minister  himself  just  a  few  moments 
ago  might  provide  some  point  to  our  delib- 
erations having  to  do  with  changes  in  the 
government  of  the  universities  themselves. 
He  has  indicated  that  he  is  prepared  and,  to 
some  extent,  has  carried  out,  a  good  deal  of 
his  activity  in  cooperation  and  conjunction 
with  student  leaders  in  the  past  year. 

I  forget  what  his  exact  words  were;  he  said 
that  he  did  not  welcome  this  feeling  of  stu- 
dent unrest  and  I  know  he  will  be  quick  to 
check  me  up  as  I  paraphrase  his  views,  but 
this  is  as  I  understood  them.  He  also  went 
on  to  say  that  the  students  in  this  province 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  particularly  re- 
sponsible and  useful.  I  would  say  that  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  probably  the 
most  effective  lobby  that  deals  with  us  as 
members  of  the  Legislature.  And  I  use  that 
word  in  the  good  sense  as  I  understand  it, 
in  that  they  take  time  and  effort  to  prepare 
their  views  carefully  and  then,  once  pre- 
pared, see  that  they  are  put  forcefully  and 
effectively  to  us  as  legislators.  The  Minister 
knows  in  the  matter  of  the  student  awards 
programme  how  very  effective  they  were  last 
year  and  the  results  of  their  lobby— if  this  is 
the  proper  word  to  be  used— shows  itself  this 
year  in  the  changes  in  the  regulations  and 
the  fact  that  the  estimates  that  are  now  be- 
fore us  include  almost  $19  million  for  our 
new  student  award  programme. 


In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  comments  that  were 
prepared  for  our  use  by  the  students'  admin- 
istrative council  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  because,  although  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  would  agree  completely  with  every 
view  that  is  expressed  here,  the  thoughtful- 
ness  contained  in  them  merits  their  attention. 
I  quote  from  the  brief  put  forward  by  the 
student  council  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario: 

Our  council  endorses  the  concept  of  the 
university  as  a  community  of  scholars.  We 
agree  with  the  senate  review  committee— 

and  I  would  interject  here  that  this  is  the 
senate  review  committee  of  the  university 
itself- 

— that  the  two  chief  activities  of  the  uni- 
versity are  learning  and  teaching  and  that 
the  scholars  who  actually  carry  on  these 
two  main  activities,  namely  the  faculty  and 
the  students,  must  play  a  predominant  role 
in  the  determination  of  its  academic  poli- 
cies. 

Students,  because  of  their  position  within 
the  academic  community  and  their  central 
role  in  the  community's  life,  have  a  legi- 
timate claim  to  representation  on  the  uni- 
versity's governing  bodies.  The  policies 
adopted  by  the  senate,  the  board,  faculty 
councils,  and  departmental  committees, 
have  a  greater  impact  upon  the  student 
body  than  upon  any  other  single  segment 
of  the  university.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
academic  and  administrative  decisions 
which  are  made  are  intended  to  improve 
or  facilitate  the  educational  process.  The 
ultimate  beneficiary   is  the  student. 

Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  students  should  participate  in  decis- 
ions which  affect  them  so  vitally?  Student 
representatives  would,  moreover,  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  deliberation  of 
Western's  government  bodies. 

The  student  point  of  view,  if  presented 
during  the  decision-making  process,  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  both  relevant  and  help- 
ful. Certainly  the  student  representatives 
would  be  limited  in  experience,  but  they 
would  bring  with  them  a  frankness  of  ap- 
proach, a  topicality  of  knowledge  and  an 
immediacy  of  concern  which  would  add 
significantly  to  the  creative  interchange 
which  shapes  our  educational  policy. 

We  do  not  desire  to  displace  faculty  or 
administrators  from  decision-making  bodies. 
Rather,  we  wish  to  supplement  their  de- 
liberations with  the  student  point  of  view. 
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I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  discuss  this  matter  as 
we  debate  the  bill,  which  has  received  some 
chanj^es  in  the  private  bills  committee.  But  it 
has  been  hanging  fire  for  some  weeks  and  it 
is  not  known  to  me  whether  it  will  die  wdth 
the  session  when  hopefully  we  adjourn  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Mr  Chairman:  I  would  not  want  to  give 
the  member  any  encouragement  under  this 
particular  estimate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  well,  I  did  not  really  expect 
tliat  you  would  but  I  am  interested  in  your 
comment. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  is 
very  relevant  to  government  policy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr  Nixon:  The  Minister  has  indicated  that 
he  and  the  people  in  his  department  con- 
cerned with  these  matters  have  not  forgotten 
the  recommendations  put  before  the  academic 
community  and  the  citizens  of  Ontario  by 
tlie  Spinks  committee.  He  has  indicated  that 
he  believes  the  development  of  our  universi- 
ties can  take  place  effectively  without  the 
formation  of  a  university  of  Ontario.  In  this 
I  agree  with  him,  as  it  is  generally  understood 
by  those  who  have  reported  on  this  matter. 
There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
further  but  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
contest  of  quotes  from  this  particular  report 
because  he  Minister  usually  has  at  his  side 
an  editorial  or  a  letter  or  a  comment  which 
can  parry  any  thrust  of  this  nature  that  might 
come  from  this  side. 

But  I  would  say  that  in  the  report  itself, 
interesting  one  that  it  is,  perhaps  it  is  not  as 
far-reaching  and  of  real  importance  as  some 
others  that  we  have  before  us  today,  and 
hopefully  will  have  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
There  have  been  indications  that  the  com- 
mittee chaired  by  Dr.  Spinks  has  found  across 
the  province  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
academic  community  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
government  in  this  connection.  This  I  would 
say  is  true,  sir,  that  there  has  never  been 
the  feeling  on  this  side  of  the  Hovise  nor  at 
the  universities  I  have  visited  nor  among  the 
people  in  the  academic  community  I  have 
talked  to  that  the  university  is  trying  in  any 
way  to  subvert  their  higher  motives.  In  fact, 
our  aims  in  his  regard  are  the  same. 

But  you  know,  sir,  that  the  Spinks  commit- 
tee was  charged  with  reporting  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  graduate  programme  in 
Ontario  and  that  it  was  a  joint  project  of  the 


president's  committee  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs.  It  is  really  one  of 
the  first  and  largest  projects  that  had  the  bene- 
fit of  joint  financing.  They  brought  forward 
recommendations  concerning  the  libraries, 
which  have  been  acted  upon  at  least  in  part 
by  the  Minister's  announcements  today,  and  a 
summary  of  the  graduate  programme  that  is 
already  in  existence  in  our  province. 

The  Minister  dealt  with  some  of  these 
matters,  particularly  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional schools  in  Ontario— those  deaHng 
with  new  schools  of  welfare,  people  particu- 
larly trained  in  these  matters,  the  medical 
schools  and  schools  of  dentistry,  and  so  on. 

One  area  that  was  not  touched  upon  was 
the  need  in  the  northern  part  of  our  province 
for  readier  access  to  professional  schools. 
There  is  a  necessity  at  the  present  time  for 
those  people  who  are  going  to  undertake  pro- 
fessional training  to  leave  northern  Ontario 
and  go  to  Manitoba  or  Quebec  or  come  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  province— it  is  often 
referred  to  as  eastern  Ontario  up  there— or 
even  to  leave  Canada  entirely  and  take  their 
training  at  some  nearby  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  project  which  surely  must  be 
part  of  our  overall  scheme,  to  enable  those 
people  in  northern  Ontario  to  get  their  pro- 
fessional training  as  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers, 
and  in  the  other  professions,  without  leaving 
their  community  in  the  broader  sense. 

The  recommendations  that  come  from  the 
Spinks  report  are  very  numerous  and  I  would 
like  to  deal  specifically  with  three  or  four 
of  them.  They  call  for  a  grant  formula,  par- 
ticularly one  that  deals  with  the  operating 
grants  in  the  province.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  educational  and  university 
affairs  tliat  was  held  this  year.  Dr.  Wright 
brought  forward  a  government  formula  and 
explained  it. 

I  feel  that  there  was  general  agreement  that 
the  formula  would  be  a  workable  one.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  provide  the 
leadership  for  the  western  world  that  the 
Minister  hopes,  but  if  that  is  so  then  more 
power  to  us  all.  But  of  course,  we  deal  with  it 
here  as  the  formula  for  Ontario,  for  this 
jurisdiction.  The  only  criticism  that  I  feel  I 
can  offer  for  the  formula  itself  is  that  the 
presentation,  or  at  least  the  neutral  aspects  of 
formula  financing,  does  treat  the  imiversities 
that  come  under  the  formula  in  an  objective 
way  and  removes  from  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  and  his  advisory  committee  any  need 
that  they  might  feel  to  guide  the  development 
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of  any  particular  institution.  As  far  as  the 
operating  grants  are  concerned,  this  of  course 
is  an  excellent  thing  that  the  formula  has 
brought  forward. 

There  has  been  an  indication  that  it  will 
reduce  all  of  the  post-secondary  institutions 
to  sort  of  a  common  denominator.  I  would 
not  say  the  lowest  common  denominator,  but 
it  will  tend  to  remove  some  of  the  differences 
that  the  Minister  has  indicated  we  value  so 
much  in  this  province,  financing  at  least  at 
that  level.  He  has  indicated  that  the  depart- 
ment, with  all  of  those  committees  that 
advised  the  department,  is  trying  to  work  out 
some  sort  of  a  similar  approach  to  the 
financing  of  capital  projects  at  the  university 
level.  And  it  is  here  that  I  believe  the 
neutral  aspect  of  a  formula  would  be  a 
severe  disadvantage  indeed. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  say  again 
this  afternoon,  that  in  this  respect  the  Min- 
ister and  his  department  and  even  his  advisory 
committees  as  I  understand  them,  should 
have  little  or  no  part  to  play.  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  method  of  financing  that  has 
been  developed  in  Great  Britain  which,  I 
believe,  is  leading  the  western  world  in 
these  aspects,  and  that  a  university  grants 
commission  should  very  well  be  something 
that  the  commission  the  Minister  announced 
this  afternoon,  would  investigate  very  care- 
fully. 

When  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission that  he  has  announced  today  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  steps 
in  education  ever  entered  upon  in  this  or 
any  other  jurisdiction,  I  would  hope  that 
somewhere  in  its  line  of  study,  it  would 
come  up  with  the  type  of  results  that  came 
out  of  the  well-known  Robbins  committee 
that  was  set  up  by  the  government  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  some  years  ago.  I  believe 
theirs  was  a  scholarly  approach,  of  course, 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  in  that 
other  jurisdiction. 

We,  perhaps,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  have  referred  to  that  committee  report 
very  frequently  in  years  gone  by.  But  the 
functioning  of  the  university  grad's  commis- 
sion in  Great  Britain  has  much  to  recommend 
itself  to  this  jurisdiction,  because  there  has 
been  the  feeling,  and  I  intend  to  quote  from 
some  authorities  later  that  indicate  that  it  is 
a  feeling  shared  by  others  besides  myself, 
that  the  department,  not  necessarily  the 
Minister,  has  intruded  itself  upon  many  of  the 
decisions  associated  with  the  capital  expan- 
sion of  these  universities  that  has  been  in  a 
manner  other  than  to  the  general  good  of  the 
community. 


When  we  talk  about  the  grant  formula 
itself  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
Blaydon  report  some  months  ago  suggested 
that  the  federal  government  should  aim  for 
accepting  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining our  universities. 

The  Minister  knows  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  accepted  this  responsibility  at 
the  50  per  cent  level,  while  in  a  sense  financ- 
ing this  additional  responsibility  by  retreating 
from  other  areas.  And  the  Minister  is  quick 
to  explain  that  it  is  simply  a  transference  of 
money  rather  than  a  shared  programme  in 
the  financing  of  the  post-secondary  education 
responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  rising  on  a  point  of 
order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  sure  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  want  to— 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  the  interest  of  facts— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  will  be  quite  interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  transfer  is  50  per 
cent  of  operating  the  Blaydon  report  referred 
to  operating  and  capital,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  fiscal  transfer  relating  to  capital  which 
—according  to  the  figures  I  read  out  earlier 
today  is  some  $180  million— is  a  fairly  large 
portion  of  our  total  cost. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  think  if  the  Chairman 
would  refer  back  to  Mr.  Blaydon's  recom- 
mendation, as  I  understood  it  he  was  not 
sharing,  or  he  was  not  including  both  the 
operating  and  capital  cost.  He  dealt  with 
capital  responsibilities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  another  way,  and  the  figure  that  I 
quote  to  him— the  30  per  cent  involvement  for 
operating  costs— really  does  appear  in  his 
report.  But  nevertheless  we  can  discuss  this 
again,  although  perhaps  the  Minister  would 
like  to  interject  again.  I  do  not  know. 

I  know  that  the  second  recommendation 
from  the  speech  had  to  do  with  the  need  to 
ensure  cooperation  and  coordination  particu- 
larly at  the  graduate  level  in  the  university 
system  of  this  province.  They  say  again,  and 
again,  that  with  the  heavy  involvement  of 
public  funds  in  the  universities  of  Ontario, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  universities  to 
adapt   themselves   to   this   requirement. 

In  my  own  view  they  emphasize  this  more 
than  it  really  warrants.  There  is  a  feeling  in 
Ontario  that  we  are  quite  prepared  as  tax- 
payers to  participate  in  the  development  of 
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our  post-secondary  system,  without  the  over- 
whelming requirement  that  coordination  and 
cooperation  go  to  the  extent  that  is  perhaps 
imphcit  in  the  recommendations  of  this  par- 
ticular report.  There  is  a  feeling  in  some 
areas  that  whoever  the  author  of  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  report  was,  there  would 
have  to  be  much  more  supervision  of  the 
general  expansion  of  the  system.  But  this  is 
something  that  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  Min- 
ister's commission. 

I  am  interested,  since  the  Minister's  an- 
nouncement of  some  further  information  that 
we  can  elicit  later  in  the  debate.  When  he 
refers  to  it  as  a  commission,  we  assume  from 
that  that  it  will  be  a  Royal  commission  with 
all  the  panoply  that  that  involves,  and  that 
the  people  who  will  be  named  as  commis- 
sioners will  be  representative  of  all  the  walks 
of  life  in  this  province  and  that  their  inves- 
tigations will  be  of  the  two-  to  three-year 
variety  which  will  require  them  to  make  prog- 
ress through  the  province  going  from  one 
academic  centre  to  another. 

Some  of  the  authorities,  particularly  the 
committee  of  university  presidents,  in  calling 
for  a  committee  of  this  type  were  a  bit 
dubious  as  to  whether  this  was  the  type  of 
commission  that  would  best  serve  the  need 
at  the  present  time.  They  feel  that  there  is 
some  more  immediacy  to  the  report  than  the 
Minister's  action  would  indicate.  They  feel 
that  the  committee  of  presidents  and  the 
advisory  committee  on  university  affairs  might 
very  well  appoint  people  to  a  committee  that 
would  make  this  study  on  behalf  of  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs,  and  those 
are   people  who   are   immediately   concerned. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  such  a  committee 
would  be  able  to  make  its  studies  in  a  shorter 
length  of  time  than  that  proposed  by  the 
Minister.  Nevertheless  the  Royal  commis- 
sion proposal  has  the  advantage  of  searching 
out  into  every  area  of  doubt  and  being  able 
to  cast  a  bright  light  into  all  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  the  development  of  post-secondary 
education. 

I  would  say  that  a  good  many  dark  comers 
have  remained  behind  in  the  really  hasty 
development  of  the  system— a  development 
that  was  called  for  by  the  shocking  report 
that  we  read  in  this  House  back  in  tlie  years 
1961  and  1962,  and  the  numerical  changes 
in  the  student  body  that  were  predicted  then. 
It  was  felt  at  that  time  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  accommodate  them,  and  I  am 
delighted    to    hear    the    Minister   once    again 


say  there  will  be  a  place  at  the  university  level 
of  the  system  in  this  province  for  every 
qualified  student. 

This  brings  me  to  a  further  comment  that 
I  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  places  for  qualified  students  and  it 
has  to  do  with  the  statistics  associated  with 
the  students  moving  through  our  system  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  and  going 
on  into  the  post-secondary  situation.  The 
Minister  knows  that  the  statistics  available 
from  his  other  department  were  somewhat 
misleading  this  year,  at  least  up  till  the  last 
six  weeks.  The  indication  was  that  41,000 
students  at  the  grade  13  level  would  be  taking 
the  grade  13  examinations  that  will  begin  in 
the  next  few  days.  These  statistics  were 
modified  down  to  35,000  in  recent  weeks, 
which  is  a  change,  as  the  Minister  knows,  of 
some  6,000  students. 

So  it  appears  that  this  year  it  will  be 
even  easier  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  to 
provide  places  for  properly  qualified  students. 
It  may  even  be  that  that  phrase  "properly 
qualified"  will  be  amended  so  that  even  a 
larger  percentage  of  those  graduating  from 
the  matriculation  level  of  our  school  system 
will  in  fact  be  able  to  continue  their  post- 
secondary  education  in  the  university  com- 
munity, rather  than  in  some  other  field  that 
might  be  open  to  them.  But  I  know  the 
Minister  will  be  prepared  to  comment  on  that 
again  since  he  said  in  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education  that  it  would  really 
be  more  relevant  at  this  time. 

The  Spinks  report  referred  to  another  mat- 
ter that  I  want  to  just  mention  in  passing, 
and  that  is,  that  since  some  of  the  immediacy 
and  pressure  for  the  expansion  of  our  system 
was  relieved,  it  was  now  time  for  us  to 
concern  ourselves  with  excellence  in  the 
system,  beyond  just  the  accommodation  of 
the  so-called  properly  qualified  students.  He 
has  a  phrase  in  quotes— he  does  not  indicate 
who  he  is  quoting,  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
commissioners  himself— when  he  says:  "One 
Banting  per  50  years  is  not  good  enough." 

Here  is  another  area  where  I  suppose  the 
report  is  a  bit  unfair  to  the  achievements  of 
our  post-secondary  system  in  this  province. 
While  wc  are  very  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Dr.  Banting  and  Dr.  Best,  it  is  also 
true  that  we  have  developed  centres  of  excel- 
lence—not nearly  to  the  extent  that  would 
satisfy  any  of  us,  surely  we  would  never  be 
satisfied  in  this  field.  But  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  initiative  and  imagination  in  this  juris- 
diction that  if  present,  perhaps  would  have 
contributed  to  more  centres  of  excellence  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 
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The  state  of  New  York  in  its  Legislature 
does  make  available  special  funds  to  endow 
chairs  that  will  attract  those  students  from 
other  jurisdictions  to  the  state  of  New  York 
and  the  state  university  there.  There,  these 
people  of  proved  excellence  and  ability  will 
be  provided  with  the  funds  and  the  facilities 
so  that  in  a  specified  period  of  time  they 
can  undertake  some  area  of  research  and  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  that  would  be  to  the 
general  good  of  mankind.  But  of  course  it 
emanates  from  that  state,  and  the  ripples  of 
development  that  come  away  from  these 
centres  of  excellence,  which  in  this  case  are 
individual  scholars,  are  of  great  value. 

I  think  Marshall  McLuhan  is  one  of  the 
more  recent  ones  who  was  attracted  from  our 
borders,  and  Dr.  Bissell  himself  is  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  year  at  the 
school  of  Canadian  studies,  I  believe,  in  the 
city  of  New  York— is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Harvard! 

Mr.  Nixon:  Harvard;  yes,  that  is  right.  This 
is  an  area  where  perhaps  another  jurisdiction 
is  leading  the  western  world  and  whether  or 
not  we  in  Ontario- 
Ron.  Mr.  Davis:  Harvard  is  not  in  New 
York. 

Mr.   Nixon:   All  right. 

Whether  we  in  Ontario  can  afford  to 
compete— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  What  other 
little  tidbits  have  you   got  this   afternoon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Harvard  is  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —with  the  private  endowment 
of  Harvard,  which  the  Minister  has  men- 
tioned, or  with  the  initiative  of  the  state 
legislators  in  Albany,  remains  to  be  seen.  Be- 
cause, certainly,  we  are  called  upon  here  to 
vote  a  substantial  sum  of  money,  $380  mil- 
lion—perhaps a  bit  more  than  that,  when  you 
add  together  the  sums  that  are  included  in 
The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer, 
with  the  sums  that  are  asked  for  by  the  Min- 
ister of   University  Affairs. 

But  the  Spinks  report  itself  fell  fatally 
flat— and  the  alliteration  is  not  intended— 
because  particularly  of  the  recommendation 
that  was  contained  in  it— I  believe  on  page  80 
—calling  for  a  board  of  regents  to  administer 
the  development  of  our  universities  in  a  uni- 
fied system  under  what  they  chose  to  call 
the  university  of  Ontario.  Perhaps  if  they 
had    proposed    a    board    of    regents    for    the 


universities  of  Ontario  and  then  the  board  of 
regents  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
combination  of  the  committee  of  presidents 
and  the  advisory  committee  on  university 
affairs,  it  would  have  interposed  another 
group  which  was,  perhaps,  not  so  beholden 
to  the  Minister  and  his  department.  This 
would  have  acted  as  a  safer  and  more  effec- 
tive buffer  between  the  Minister  and  his  bags 
of  money  and  the  developing  and  needy  uni- 
versity community. 

But  that  phrase,  "university  of  Ontario", 
killed  it  and  in  many  ways  there  is  probably 
much  to  be  told  of  that  story— if  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  really  of  value.  The  committee 
members  themselves  were  not  asked  to  attend 
the  press  conference  at  which  the  report  was 
made  public.  The  main  recommendation,  or 
at  least  the  one  that  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
press,  if  not  the  public,  was  leaked  or  made 
available  to  the  press  well  in  advance  of  the 
release  of  the  report  itself. 

Whether  the  committee  of  presidents  is 
responsible,  or  the  advisory  committee  on 
university  affairs  is  responsible,  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  feel  the  handling  of  the  report  itself 
was  poor  in  the  extreme.  The  value  of  the 
report  was  largely  lost  to  the  academic  com- 
munity. It  took  a  page  of  the  Minister's  re- 
marks this  afternoon  to  assure  those  who 
would  be  wondering  about  these  things,  that 
somewhere  among  the  Treasury  benches  of 
the  province  and  those  who  are  concerned 
with  academic  matters,  somebody  is  reading 
the  rest  of  these  recommendations. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  is  so, 
because  I  feel  personally  that  the  Minister 
himself  could  have  saved  the  day  in  a  more 
responsible  way  back  there  in  December, 
1966,  when  the  report  first  became  available. 
Even  since  the  original  press  release,  the 
commissioners— or  the  committee  members, 
I  should  say— have  never  been  given  an  op- 
portunity, in  Ontario,  to  express  their  views 
in  a  private  capacity  for  public  consumption, 
as  to  the  value  of  the  report  and  what 
brought  them  to  make  the  recommendation. 

The  Minister  said  that  their  prejudices  for 
a  unified  system  of  post-secondary  education 
—at  least,  that  two  of  the  committee  members 
shared— might  be  an  explanation.  Certainly 
the  quote  that  comes  from  the  report— that  the 
Minister  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  Hsten 
to  once  more— is  one  of  great  concern  to  those 
of  us  in  this  Legislature  who  are  called  upon, 
year  by  year,  to  vote  the  sums  that  we  hope 
are  going  to  lead  to  a  coordinated  system 
of  post-secondary   education. 
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Very  briefly,  I  would  say  that  on  page  77 
of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  study  the 
development  of  graduate  programmes  in  On- 
tario universities,  the  committee  members  are 
constrained  to  report  as  follows: 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  higher, 
not  only  graduate  education  in  Ontario,  is 
the  complete  absence  of  a  master  plan,  of 
an  educational  policy  and  of  a  coordinating 
authority  for  the  provincially  supported 
institutions. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
quote  further.  I  have  read  on  other  occasions 
—and  most  people  who  are  concerned  with 
this  matter  have  read— at  least  most  of  the 
report.  But  this  is  an  area  which  is  a  grave 
criticism  of  the  Minister,  because  of  the  way 
that  the  control,  or  at  least  the  provision  of 
financing  for  post-secondary  education,  has 
evolved  in  this  province.  The  Minister  is 
responsi:)le  and  this  criticism  must  be  directed 
only  at  himself— and  it  is  a  very  far  reaching 
criticism   indeed. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  I  was  going 
to  use  this  afternoon  for  urging  upon  the 
Minister  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  investigation  of  the  type  that  he  announced 
a  few  moments  ago. 

Just  before  I  leave  this  aspect  of  my 
remarks,  I  want  to  quote  just  a  brief  excerpt 
from  the  report  itself,  particularly  that  part 
that  was  the  responsibility  of  Dr.  Hare;  he 
refers  to  the  libraries  of  the  universities  of 
Ontario.  This  is  a  quote  from  his  own  article 
talking  about  the  Spinks  report: 

The  Spinks  commission  estimated,  on  the 
basis  of  recognized  standards,  that  the 
libraries  of  the  Ontario  universities  were 
about  600,000  volumes  below  standard  for 
their  undergraduate  programmes  and 
nearly  5  million  volumes  below  the 
standard  required  for  the  graduate  work 
in  those  universities  that  have  already  be- 
gun such  work.  Turned  crudely  into  dollars, 
these  figures  imply  a  capital  grant  require- 
ment of  about  $85  million  to  bring  the 
libraries  up  to  standards  similar  to  those 
already  aimed  at  in  the  better  United 
States  systems. 

Now  he  goes  on  in  a  very  reasonable  way,  I 
say,  to  indicate  that  this  $85  million  may  be 
twice  too  big  or  a  half  too  small.  The  fact 
that  this  sort  of  criticism  is  still  being  levied 
at  the  universities  of  Ontario  after  the 
Minister's  remarks  today— perhaps  they  were 
levied  before  the  Minister's  remarks  today— 
but  they  are  at  least  timely  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  the  need  is  very  great  indeed. 


It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Minister 
to  add  another  $85  million  to  his  estimates 
this  year  and  hope  for  general  support  from 
the  community  of  taxpayers. 

We  feel  that  we  are  involved  very  heavily 
in  university  development.  We  are  concerned 
that  criticism  has  come  from  so  many  areas 
and  from  so  many  levels  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  the  system  has  been  un- 
coordinated. There  has  been  a  real  indica- 
tion that  the  financing  has  not  been  efiicient 
as  it  might  be. 

The  last  report  that  I  want  to  refer  to,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  one  commissioned  by  the 
committee  of  presidents  of  the  universities  of 
Ontario  and  entitled,  "From  the  Sixties  to  the 
Seventies".  It  is,  on  its  title  page,  indicated 
to  be  an  appraisal  of  higher  education  in  this 
province.  It  gives  the  background  of  events 
in  the  rapidly  changing  times  for  post- 
secondary  education  between  the  years  1962 
and  1966.  And  1962  happened  to  be  the 
year  I  entered  the  Legislature  and  took  a 
keener  and  more  immediate  interest  in  the 
policies  of  the  government  in  the  expansion 
of  the  education  system  at  the  post  secondary 
level. 

I  read  this  book  with  much  interest,  be- 
cause it  fills  in  the  many  gaps  in  information 
that  were  left  in  the  public  record,  based 
upon  the  pronouncements  and  announce- 
ments and  opinions  of  this  Minister  and  the 
immediately  i^revious  Minister  of  Education, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Robarts). 

The  attitude  then  and  down  through  the 
years,  was,  I  submit,  one  that  concealed 
from  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  from  the 
members  of  this  Legislature,  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  were  experienced  in  setting 
up  an  appropriate  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion—one that  took  into  account  the  real  need 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  universities.  It  left 
only  the  surmise— a  surmise  that  was  often 
referred  to  as  a  "wild  surmise"  by  the 
supporters  of  the  government— that  the  gov- 
ernment members  empowered  and  entrusted 
with  this  responsibility  were  not  as  efficient 
as  they  should  have  been  and,  in  fact,  were 
not  cooperating  with  those  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should. 

Back  in  those  days,  Dr.  Bissell,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  university  presidents, 
as  it  was  then  evolving,  and  Dr.  Deutsch, 
who  now  has  new  responsibilities  at  Queen's 
University,  was  chairman  of  the  academic 
sub-committee,  or  what  we  now  refer  to  as 
the  research  committee.    It  was  his  paper,  I 
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suppose,  that  we  debated  in  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Education  some  years 
ago,  because  his  predictions  as  to  the  student 
population  and  their  requirements  in  the 
years  that  lay  ahead— referring  to  1967,  1968 
and  1969— really  made  the  grist  for  a  good 
many  exchanges  across  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  predictions 
that  were  made  at  that  time  have  been  ful- 
filled and  the  way  that  the  government,  in 
these  years  just  past,  have  responded  to  the 
requirements.  In  general,  we  must  say  that 
the  university  system  has  responded  very 
well.  I  would  take  issue  with  the  Minister's 
view,  expressed  year  by  year,  that  there  are 
always  places  for  properly  qualified  students 
—we  both  know  the  weasel  aspect  to  at  least 
some  of  the  qualifying  adjectives  used  in 
that  phrase— that  the  expansion  of  the  system 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  of  an  order  that  has 
been  acceptable,  that  the  government  has 
maintained  the  overall  confidence  of  the 
academic  community,  even  though  this  little 
booklet,  "From  the  Sixties  to  the  Seventies," 
tells  the  story  of  some  of  the  goings  on,  the 
difficulties  that  university  presidents  and 
those  associated  with  them  experienced  in 
their  dealings  with  the  government  of  those 
days  not  so  long  past. 

It  tells  the  story  and,  in  some  detail,  it 
makes  interesting  reading,  since  it  refers  to 
events  of  the  past.  It  does  not  apply  as 
dramatically  as  it  might  to  the  present  and 
even  the  future.  The  government's  commis- 
sion on  post-secondary  education  is  certainly 
going  to  bring  out  these  attitudes  even  more 
specifically  and  in  stronger  focus.  But  it  cer- 
tainly tells,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  the 
relationships  of  the  government  department 
with  the  academic  community  was  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory  as  far  as  consultation 
was  concerned.  It  does  bring  into  real  focus 
the  fears  of  political  influence  on  the  grand 
system.  This  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  dwell  on. 

I  put  it  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  House,  because  it  is  a  matter  that  we 
have  referred  to  obliquely  in  the  past,  with- 
out having  anything  other  than  rumours  to 
base  it  upon.  But  it  is  a  charge  of  great 
seriousness.  The  fact  that  the  development 
of  the  community  at  the  post-secondary  level 
itself  might  possibly  have  been  influenced 
by  this  sort  of  thing  is  something  that  is 
unconscionable  and  hard,  really,  to  express  in 
terms  as  we  understand  the  situation  today. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  about  three  of  the 
recommendations  in  this  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  presidents,  and  the  first  has  to  do 


with  students  themselves.  Last  year  one  of 
the  main  items  put  forward  in  the  debate  on 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  had 
to  do  with  the  student  population.  The  fact 
that  it  represents  the  more  opulent  classes 
of  our  community  rather  than  a  cross-section 
of  all  occupations  and  incomes,  causes  the 
authors  of  this  report  to  indicate  that  it  is 
still  a  relatively  small  proportion  that  comes 
from  those  families  that  might  be  referred 
to  as  "the  poor  segment  of  our  community  in 
general." 

It  is  essential,  I  beHeve,  that  we  must  con- 
vince those  famihes  with  students  now  in  the 
grade  9  and  10  level  of  our  school  system 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  go  on 
to  university  or  go  on  to  post-secondary 
education,  they  should  now  be  seriously  con- 
sidering and  planning  for  university.  Too 
many  of  these  families  not  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  to  university  them- 
selves feel  that  it  is  still  beyond  their  finan- 
cial competence.  The  fact  that  the  Minister 
has  said  so  often,  so  many  times  and  for  so 
many  years,  that  financing  is  no  longer  a 
barrier  to  education  at  the  higher  levels, 
indicates  that  this  message  is  not  getting 
through  to  the  families  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with. 

He  even  said  in  his  remarks  a  few  moments 
ago  that  among  the  terms  of  reference  in  the 
new  commission  is  one  which  will  do  away 
once  and  for  all  with  the  feeling  that  financ- 
ing will  be  a  barrier  to  going  on  to  post- 
secondary  education.  This  indicates  that  he 
himself  no  longer,  if  he  ever  did,  believes 
that  the  barrier  has  properly  been  removed. 
I  would  quote  from  the  report,  "From  the 
Sixties  to  the  Seventies,"  from  page  29, 
which  emphasizes  this  particular  area  of  con- 
cern: 

While  all  this  proves  that  the  well-off, 
white-collar  families'  children  are  continu- 
ing to  attend  Ontario  universities  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  number  in  the  popula- 
tion, if  we  really  want  a  society  in  which 
access  to  educational  resources  is  deter- 
mined by  ability,  and  not  by  wealth  and 
class,  we  shall  have  to  make  a  major 
change  in  this  pattern.  There  is  no  point 
in  planning  to  accommodate  more  young 
people  of  ability  unless  families  at  all 
economic  levels  know  well  ahead  of  time 
that  university  attendance  is  a  real  possi- 
bility. 

They  should  regard  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versities as  automatic  for  students  of  ability 
who  desire  such  attendance  as  a  continuation 
into  the  secondary  levels  of  education. 
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We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  this 
across  to  tlie  famiHes  of  Ontario,  mainly 
because  it  is  not  the  truth.  It  is  still  a  con- 
siderable hardship  for  families  in  the  lower 
income  levels  to  make  the  sacrifices  attendant 
upon  sending  someone  from  that  family,  who 
has  shown  academic  ability,  on  to  university. 
There  is  still  the  feeling  that  matriculation 
is  good  enough  and  that  the  time  has  come 
at  that  point  for  them  to  come  out  and  start 
paying  tlieir  bills  to  the  family. 

This  is  an  attitude  that  is  associated  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  young  people 
in  the  family  who  also  must  have  their 
chance.  All  of  us  know  of  stories  where  one 
of  the  older  family  members  quit  school  at 
an  early  age  in  order  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of,  perhaps,  a  large  number  of  children  in 
a  family  of  this  type.  It  is  not  right  for  us 
to  say  that  these  financial  barriers  have  been 
removed  when  in  fact  they  have  not. 

The  committee  of  presidents  brought  for- 
ward for  our  consideration  some  rather  elabo- 
rate and  detailed  recommendations  which, 
they  felt,  would  remove  this  financial  barrier. 
To  begin  with,  they  call  for  a  $100  payment 
to  every  student  whose  academic  standing 
permits  him  to  be  enrolled  in  a  university. 
The  feeling  is  that  this  would  cut  out  many 
of  the  applications  for  assistance  that  might 
be  based  on  a  need  that  is  not  so  great  in 
some   families   as   it  would   be  in  others. 

This  is  a  recommendation  that,  I  think, 
warrants  very  careful  consideration  and  exami- 
nation. It  would  provide  assistance  with  the 
transportation  and  the  purchase  of  books  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  and  it  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  student  award  programme  that  I 
know  the  Minister  would  be  considering.  He, 
of  course,  has  the  advantage  of  advice  from 
a  continuing  committee  on  student  awards 
made  up  of  students— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  instrumental  in  its  appointment 
and  its  continuation— as  well  as  people  from 
his  own  department  and  from  the  university 
administration  itself.  This  committee  strikes 
me  as  an  excellent  addition  to  the  planning 
for  student  awards.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
their  recommendations  would  be  considered 
very  seriously,  because  it  is  made  up  of  so 
many  students  who  are  experiencing  the 
difficulties  themselves. 

But  the  problem  remains  that  universities 
are  still  restricted,  at  least  statistically,  to 
students  who  come  from  families  that  can 
be  classified  as  better  off.  This  is  something 
that  has  no  relationship  to  the  distribution  of 
intellect;  it  has  no  relationship  to  the  dis- 
tribution  of  ability   and   willingness  to   work 


hard  academically.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  the  Minister's  commission  is  going 
to  have  to  make  proposals  that  will  set  as 
the  aim  of  whatever  government  has  the 
responsibility  when  the  commission  reports— 
and  it  may  be  some  years  in  bringing  down  a 
report— that  we  must,  in  conjuction  with  the 
federal  government  and  the  assistance  of  the 
federal  government— and  this  has  been  pro- 
posed by  federal  politicians  of  every  party— 
that  student  assistance  must  be  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  with  the  goal  of  providing 
post-secondary  education  the  same  way  that 
it  is  provided  at  every  other  level.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  "free,"  because  it  simply  does 
not  apply,  but  this,  surely,  should  be  the 
goal  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

In  referring  further  to  the  report  known  as 
"From  the  Sixties  to  the  Seventies"— I  wish  it 
had  had  a  shorter  title— I  would  say  that  they 
go  on  dealing  with  the  problems  of  students, 
particularly  those  involving  services  to  stu- 
dents at  the  university  level  itself.  Coun- 
selling, the  need  for  further  assistance  from 
government  so  that  physical  and  mental  health 
facilities  will  be  stressed.  We  know  these  are 
of  more  and  more  importance  as  the  com- 
munity of  scholars  grows  in  size  and,  appar- 
ently, the  pressures  upon  them  change  and 
perhaps   become  more  immediate. 

The  problems  of  student  housing  have 
been  dealt  with  in  legislation,  but  still  the 
residences  are,  apparently,  not  being  built 
rapidly  enough  to  suit  those  who  are  close 
to  the  scene.  We  are  told  that  at  the  present 
time  the  post-secondary  field,  and  the  univer- 
sities in  particular,  have  55,000  student  places 
in  the  residences  and  that,  by  1975,  many 
more  than  this  will  be  required— probably 
120,000  student  places. 

As  the  Minister  himself  has  indicated  in 
a  recent  speech,  I  believe  that  whenever  a 
student  leaves  home  to  go  to  university,  it  is 
almost  imperative  that  the  university  take 
the  responsibility  of  providing  him  with  resi- 
dence. Dependence  on  nearby  private  housing 
to  fill  this  need  is  no  longer  adequate  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to  assist  the  Ontario 
student  housing  coroporation  and  the  campus 
co-ops  in  doing  the  building  and  expansion 
that  is  needed. 

It  appears  that  the  costs  to  the  individual 
student  are  approaching  $1,000  a  year  for 
residence  alone  and  this  is  a  responsibility 
that  families  and  students  themselves  simply 
cannot  undertake,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  refer  to  from 
the  presidents'  report  has  to  do  with  pro- 
jections of  enrolment.   These  were  particularly 
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interesting,  in  light  of  the  older  projections 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Deutsch  and  the  statis- 
ticians who  were  working  with  him. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  students 
presently  finding  themselves  in  the  universities 
falls  a  bit  short  of  most  of  the  projections 
that  were  made  some  years  ago,  although 
there  was  a  range  of  projections  at  that  time. 
There  is  an  indication  that,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  many  of  the  students— let  us  change 
that  to  some  of  the  students— who  should, 
statistically,  have  ended  up  in  the  university 
community,  have  found  their  way  into  some 
other  post-secondary  education,  or,  perhaps, 
out  into  the  world  of  work  before  they  would 
normally  have  been  expected  to  make  that 
transition. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  streaming 
plan  presently  in  operation  at  the  secondary 
level  of  education  is  winnowing  out  of  the 
general  academic  stream— if  the  Minister  will 
permit  me  to  use  that  adjective— more  stu- 
dents than  should  be  removed  and  that  many 
more  should  be  going  on  to  universities  than 
are  presently  getting  that  opportunity. 

To  return  to  the  Miniser's  phrase— that  there 
is  always  room  for  qualified  students.  I  would 
say  that  this  barrier  of  qualifications  used  to 
be  at  the  grade  13  level  and  general  attain- 
ment of  an  average  of  60  per  cent  or  62  per 
cent,  depending  upon  other  variables— whether 
the  student  had  accomplished  this  in  one 
year  at  grade  13  or,  perhaps,  more  than  one 
year— this  used  to  be  tlie  barrier.  But  appar- 
ently the  streaming  system  at  the  lower  level 
is  forming  some  sort  of  an  invisible  barrier 
that  is  removing  from  the  direct  gateway  to 
university  education  more  students  than 
should  be  removed. 

I  hesitate  to  think  that  our  system,  as  it  is 
evolving  in  Ontario,  is  putting  more  reliance 
on  other  forms  of  post-secondary  education 
that  it  should.  We  have  all  been  gratified  at 
its  expansion.  We  have  been  critical  of  many 
areas  in  the  expansion  but,  in  general,  the 
requirement  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Deutsch  some 
years  ago  was  met  in  the  expansion  of  our 
schools  of  technology  and  latterly  the  com- 
munity colleges.  But  the  feeling  is  there  and 
it  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics  that  are  put 
before  us  by  tlie  university  presidents,  that 
we  are  losing  too  many  students  of  proved 
academic  ability.  These  people  should  be 
channelled  more  and  more  into  universities 
and,  perhaps,  we  have  over-compensated  in 
the  development  of  ancillary  post-secondary 
facilities.  The  question  is,  where  did  they  go? 


The  Minister  shakes  his  head  from  time  to 
time  as  I  try  to  make  a  point  and  I  know  he 
will  comment  on  this  later,  but  we  are  inter- 
ested in  what  happened  to  the  student  who 
was  there  in  the  statistics  some  years  ago  and 
is  found  in  the  universities  at  the  present 
time. 

We  compare  what  we  have  done  in  this 
jurisdiction  of  excellence  with  those  other 
jurisdictions  that  have,  perhaps,  been  more 
aware  of  the  problems  longer  than  we  have. 
We  find  that  the  proportion  of  our  students  in 
the  18  to  25-year  range  in  universities  does 
not  compare  favourably  witJi  other  jurisdic- 
tions, even  when  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  grade  13  in  Ontario  can,  by  a 
stretch  of  the  statistics,  be  equated  to  year 
one  of  post-secondary  education  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

The  committee  of  presidents  stresses  sepa- 
rately the  need  for  welfare— that  is  not  what 
I  should  be  calling  it— the  education  for  those 
people  who  are  going  into  the  broad  fields  of 
social  welfare.  The  Minister  remembers  the 
points  made  from  diis  side,  particularly  by  the 
member  for  Downsview,  in  years  gone  by, 
that  there  were  opportunities  offered  to  him 
for  the  expansion  and  even  the  original  sup- 
port of  schools  for  the  training  of  social 
workers,  which  were  not  taken  up  as  enthusi- 
astically as  they  should  have.  We  know  that 
the  University  of  Windsor  and  one  other 
centre— I  believe.  Western— has  a  new  school, 
but  the  school  at  Waterloo-Lutheran  was 
allowed  to  wither  on  tiie  vine  and  it  appears 
that  the  Minister  has  lost  his  contest— or  has 
won  his  contest  of  wait  and  see— with  the 
President  Villaume,  who  according  to  recent 
press  releases  has  resigned  his  responsibility 
at   Waterloo-Lutheran    University. 

This  is  a  matter  of  continuing  concern.  I 
know  the  Minister  will  be  referring  to  it  again 
because  many  institutions  that  have  an  as- 
sociation with  religious  bodies  are  filling  a 
very  broad  and  important  need  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  in  this  province.  The  Minister 
has  yet  to  make  a  definite  pronouncement, 
other  than  that  their  support  should  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  they  got  last  year 
under  the  other  system,  wherein  the  federal 
government  gave  them  grants  through  another 
organization. 

Another  major  criticism,  and  there  are  a 
few  of  them  remaining  from  the  presidents' 
committee,  has  to  do  with  a  statement  that 
we  find  in  the  report.  I  paraphrase  it  by 
saying  the  presidents  feel  that  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  reacting  to  crises  rather  than 
planning  ahead.  This  is  the  same  thing  that 
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Dr.   Spinks  said  in  his  report,  that  the  out- 
standing   fact    about   education    at    the   post- 
secondary    level    was    the    fact    that    it    was 
uncoordinated  and  that  we  had  a  serious  lack 
of  a  master  plan.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the   report    of   the    presidents,    which    is    the 
most  recent  one  that  I  have  available.   This 
is  one  paragraph  on  page  94,  which  contains 
within  it  the  seeds  of  the  much  more  impor- 
tant criticism  that  the  Minister  must  be  very 
sensitive  to,  and  I  quote  from  the  report: 
As  with  so  many  of  the  prol^lems  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  tensions  and  difficulties 
on  the  capital  side  seem  to  result  not  from 
the    ill-will    or   intransigence    of    any    indi- 
viduals  but   from   a   defective   system.   We 
have  shown  how  often  from  the  university's 
point  of  view  we  seem  to  come  up  against 
a   brick   wall   in   our   attempts   to    reach    a 
rational    rapprochement.     We    pile    up    in- 
stances   where    actions    crucially    affecting 
the    universities    have    been    taken    by    the 
government     without      any,      or      without 
adequate,   consultation,    and   we   feel   with 
reason  that  if  we  let  things  go  by  without 
protest,  precedent  will  harden  into  custom, 
a  concentration  of  power  will  build  up  in 
the   bureaucracy   and  we  shall  fail  in   our 
duty    to   pass    on    free    universities    to    the 
next   generation. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  a  black  and  white 
affair  of  assaults  upon  academic  virtue. 
Powerful  and  influential  people  connected 
with  various  universities  are  not  averse  to 
making  special  deals,  and  governments  are 
sensitive  to  power  and  influence.  The  deals 
may  do  no  harm  in  themselves  but  the 
practice  engenders  mistnist  and  defeats 
the  principle  of  openness  and  rationality 
that  ought  to  underlie  a  university  system. 

This  is  deep  criticism  indeed.  It  should  deeply 
embarrass  the   Minister   and   the   government 
because  the  implication  is  there- 
Mr.     Singer:     The     government    does    not 
embarrass    easily. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —that  consultation  has  been 
lacking,  that  certain  universities  feel  that 
through  special  connections  they  can  work  out 
special  deals  and  that  this  has  been  charac- 
terized in  the  development  of  our  system  in 
the  past.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  present 
affidavits  to  support  that.  The  words  of  the 
report  of  the  presidents  of  the  universities 
speak  for  themselves,  and  I  put  it  to  the 
Minister  that  they  require  serious  considera- 
tion by  him  and  explanations  to  this  House. 

They  call,  of  course,  for  a  comprehensive, 
thorough-going    study    of    the    system    on    a 


province-wide  basis.  This,  the  Minister  has 
announced.  According  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  presidents,  they  would  not  go 
along  with  the  setting  up  of  the  panoply  of 
a  full  Royal  commission.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
that  the  Minister's  view  of  this  is  a  reason- 
able one.  Hopefully  their  report  will  be 
available,  perhaps  within  a  year.  This  is  the 
time  limit  the  presidents  feel  should  be  set 
upon  it. 

It    may    not   be    that    a    full-blown    Royal 
commission     with     representation     from     all 
aspects    of    the    community    could    possibly 
organize   itself  and  present  a   reasonable   re- 
port  in   that  short   time.     Nevertheless   it   is 
necessary   for    us    to    evolve    at    the    earliest 
possible  time  a  master  plan  that  can  develop 
our  universities  along  the  line  that  we  have 
been  proud  of  in  the  past,  which  will  main- 
tain their  differentiation  and  the  unregimen- 
tation,     or     lack     of     regimentation     of     our 
system.    The  nearness  of  such  a  commission 
was,   I  suppose,   apparent  when  we  read  in 
a  recent  issue  of  University  Affairs  of  April 
of  this   year,   an  article  by  the   chairman   of 
the  advisory  committee  on  university  affairs, 
Dr.  Wright,  in  which  he  says,  and  I  quote: 
Some  kind  of  general  plan  for  the  prov- 
ince   is    essential,    relating    individual    uni- 
versity    growth    plans    to     the    province's 
needs    and    resources    and    with    due    care 
taken   to   prevent  unnecessary   duplication. 
And  there  is  concern  that  we  are  not  now 
using    existing    physical    plants    as    intens- 
ively  as  might   he   possible. 

So  we  now  have  the  commission  that  is  ap- 
pointed. We  will  look  forward  to  the  nam- 
ing of  the  personnel.  We  hope  that  the 
report  can  be  arrived  at  with  all  due  delib- 
eration, although  I  personally  doubt  that  the 
presidents'  requirement  of  a  one-year  limit 
can  possibly  be  met.  But  we  know  that  the 
continuing  crisis  at  the  post-secondary  level 
has  changed  in  many  of  its  aspects. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem  where, 
in  this  coming  September,  the  students  are 
going  to  be  accommodated.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  the  breakdown  in  the  statistical 
work  in  The  Department  of  Education  and 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs,  it  may 
well  be  that  some  institutions  will  either  have 
vacancies  or  they  will  be  able  to  follow  some 
of  the  work  that  was  carried  out  at  McMaster 
University,  in  accepting  students  at  a  lower 
level  of  academic  achievement  in  order  to 
fully  utilize  the  facilities  that  are  available. 
My  own  feeling,  and  I  hesitate  to  put  this 
forward  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mission   is    going   to    be    looking   into   these 
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varied  matters,  is  that  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs  has  in  some  sense  outhved 
its  usefulness,  that  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  academic  community  if  there 
was  not  a  specific  Ministry  which  was  under- 
taking the  control  of  its  development. 

I  believe  that  somewhere  between  the  gov- 
ernment and,  of  course,  the  Legislature,  there 
should  be  a  buffer  group,  call  it  a  university 
grants  commission  or  some  other  name,  that 
will  assure  those  in  the  academic  community 
and  the  citizens  of  the  province  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  remove  the  freedom 
that  must  be  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universities.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  university  presidents  themselves, 
they  may  have  removed  some  of  this  freedom 
in  years  gone  by. 

I  believe  that  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, if  it  were  properly  staffed  and  evolved 
with  parliamentary  assistance  from  among 
the  membership  of  the  House  itself,  could 
accommodate  this  sort  of  a  change.  I  believe 
that  a  university  grants  commission  is  the 
best  solution  in  the  long  run.  It  so  happens 
that  Dr.  Spinks  called  it  a  board  of  regents, 
but  we  in  this  jurisdiction  so  far  call  it  an 
advisory  committee  on  university  affairs. 

It  could  be  that  the  name  would  be  main- 
tained at  this  point,  but  that  the  staff  and 
the  development  of  this  buffer,  whatever  it 
would  be,  would  be  advisory  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  rather  than  to  a  specific 
department,  which  always  endangers  the 
development  of  the  academic  community  in 
the  broadest  sense.  Here  is  a  means,  how- 
ever, through  this  commission,  where  the 
views  of  those  deeply  concerned  with  the 
situation,  besides  the  Minister  and  those 
other  members  of  the  House  who  take  part 
in  this  debate,  can  be  put  forward  strongly 
and  effectively. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just  one 
matter  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  Minister's 
attention  again.  It  refers  to  the  student  em- 
ployment service  that  I  have  mentioned  on 
three  different  occasions.  The  only  reason 
I  raise  it  again  now  is  that  in  a  recent  press 
report  it  was  indicated  that  the  Minister 
was  consulting  with  the  university  students 
on  something  that  the  press  called  Ontario's 
peace  corps.  I  realize  that  this  is  probably 
some  other  name  for  what  the  Minister  has 
in  mind.  But  he  knows  my  views  on  this 
matter. 

He  knows  that  students  at  the  post- 
secondary  level,  particularly  should  have  an 
opportunity  for  public  service  before  they 
make  their  commitment  to   a  vocation,  that 


the  different  departments  of  government  offer 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  involve  these 
people  in  pubHc  service,  and  that  by  proper 
coordination  of  government  jobs  and  those  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  we  can 
give  these  young  people  a  real  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  their  summer  time  off— or  in 
the  trimester  system,  the  period  of  time  they 
have  off  from  their  studies.  We  can  ensure 
that  they  would  be  adequately  paid,  and  in 
this  way  assist  them  in  the  financing  of  their 
education  until  such  time  as  we  can  reach 
other  more  favourable  goals. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  Minister's 
comments  about  this  proposal  and  assure  him 
of  our  continuing  concern  for  the  responsi- 
bility that  he  has  in  this  department. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  introducing  his  estimates  the 
Minister  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics  within 
the  department.  It  was  my  intention— and 
quite  frankly  that  intention  has  been  con- 
finned  by  events— not  to  deal  with  those  now; 
they  can  more  appropriately  be  dealt  with 
under  individual  votes  at  a  later  stage.  Rather 
I  v/ould  like  to  concentrate  on  what,  I  think, 
is  the  key  issue  that  is  before  us.  The  Minister, 
with  consummate  skill,  dealt  fleetingly  with 
many  aspects  of  this  issue  without  really  com- 
ing to  grips  with  it. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  constantly  amazed  at 
the  capacity  of  the  major  Ministers  of  this 
government  to  do  this  kind  of  thing.  The  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart), 
can  come  in  and  talk  about  everything  in 
farming  except  farm  income,  which  is  the 
whole  issue  at  the  moment.  Or  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  ( Mr.  Spooner)  and  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  ( Mr.  MacNaughton ) ,  can 
come  in  and  talk  about  everything  on  the 
municipal  front  except  the  crisis  in  the  finan- 
cial matters,  and  then  use  Smith  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  leaving  all  until  a  later  date. 

This  Minister  has  done  the  same  thing.  He 
has  skirted  around  the  key  issue— namely,  the 
relationship  of  government  to  universities— in 
a  day  when  universities  are  having  an  unpre- 
cedented and  critical  influence  on  the  social 
and  economic,  as  well  as  the  academic  life 
of  the  nation,  and  when  85  per  cent  of  the 
finances  of  universities  are  met  from  the 
public   treasury. 

There  is  virtually  unanimous  agreement 
that  the  traditional  autonomy  of  universities 
should  be  respected— and  indeed,  strength- 
ened—insofar as  it  is  possible  in  the  new 
circumstances  of  large  scale  government 
involvement    in    higher    education.     But    the 
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exercise  of  that  autonomy  must  be  reconciled 
with  the  basic  principles  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  formulating  policies  which  will 
meet  our  social  and  economic  needs  and  in 
l)eing  accountable  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  reconciling 
of  these  principles  in  the  unversity  and  the 
legislative  world  have  been  graphically  illus- 
trated in  the  still  uncertain  fate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  bill. 

The  university  had  a  private  bill  introduced 
in  this  Legislature,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—a bill  that  would  update  the  statute 
under  which  it  had  been  operating.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  bill,  as  it  finally  reached 
this  Legislature,  was  in  its  sixth  or  seventh 
draft.  The  original  intentions  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  Western  University  were  signi- 
ficantly altered  by  pressure  from  the  faculty 
association  and  the  students'  council,  as  they 
sought  to  have  the  outdated  corporate  struc- 
ture of  that  university  reshaped  into  some- 
thing approaching  the  ideal  of  a  community 
of  scholars,  with  all  those  involved  having  an 
adequate  voice  in  the  university's  governance. 
To  a  considerable  degree,  the  board  of  gover- 
nors bowed  to  the  pressure  of  the  faculty  and 
the  students  and  the  public  concern. 

But  in  the  view  of  many  of  those  con- 
cerned, the  board  of  governors  did  not  move 
far  enough.  The  dilemma  which  we  face  in 
reconciling  university  autonomy  and  legisla- 
tive responsibility  was  sharply  revealed  when 
it  became  apparent  that  among  those  who 
felt  the  board  of  governors  had  not  moved 
far  enough  was  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  standing  committee  on  private  bills  of 
this  Legislature.  That  majority,  including  a 
significant  number  of  Conservative  members, 
was  affronted  by  the  attitude  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill  in  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  students  to  share,  even  modestly,  in 
the  top  governing  body  of  the  university. 
When  the  bill  was  amended  to  permit  one 
student  representative  on  the  board  of  gover- 
nors, the  president,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors  and  their  counsel  almost  became 
apoplectic.  They  even  raised  the  question  of 
adjourning  the  committee  for  a  time  so  that 
the  sponsors  might  consider  withdrawing  the 
bill  altogether. 

That  action  carried  the  implied  assumption 
that,  in  their  view,  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  university  had  the  virtually  exclusive 
right  to  decide  what  the  amending  private 
bill  should  be  and  that  any  change  by  the 
private  bills  committee  was  tantamount  to  an 


encroachment  on  the  autonomy  of  the  uni- 
versity to  run  its  own  affairs.  In  short,  that 
the  traditional  rights  of  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee to  exercise  its  own  judgment  are  not 
valid  in  a  bill  dealing  with  university  affairs; 
that  the  private  bills  committee  must  become 
virtually  a  rubber  stamp  in  accepting  what  is 
being  presented  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  one  incident,  the 
basic  principles  of  university  autonomy  and 
the  traditional  legislative  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities were  revealed  in  open  confrontation. 
The  dilemma  with  which  we  are  faced  was 
set  forth  in  bold  relief.  The  fact  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  bill  has  sat  on  the 
order  paper,  unprocessed,  for  many  weeks 
now,  is  graphic  proof  that  the  government 
has,  as  yet,  been  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  resolve  it. 

This  procrastination  is  not  new,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. On  the  key  issue  of  government  rela- 
tions with  universities,  the  Minister  has  not 
only  vacillated,  but  he  has  long  frustrated 
efforts  to  build  new  machinery  which  might 
resolve  this  dilemma  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
university  presidents  and  faculty  associations. 
Meanwhile,  both  the  Minister  and  the  de- 
partment have  frequently  taken  unilateral 
action  on  issues  of  concern  to  universities 
without  due  consultation,  with  the  result  that 
tliere  has  been  a  continuing,  if  not  growing, 
concern  in  university  circles,  with  periodic 
official  protest. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  what  has 
happened,  a  record  that  is  now  publicly  avail- 
able from  an  unimpeachable  source.  I  would 
like  to  quote,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
did,  from  "From  the  Sixties  to  the  Seventies," 
an  appraisal  of  higher  education  in  Ontario, 
prepared  by  the  president's  research  com- 
mittee for  the  committee  of  presidents  of 
universities  of  Ontario.  I  am  going  to  quote 
from  pages  58  to  60. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  quotation  from  later 
on,  I  think  it  was  page  90  or  94,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  gave  a  summation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  university  presidents,  and  he 
said,  "Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  affi- 
davits to  document  this."  Well,  I  want  to 
submit  something  in  the  nature  of  an  aflBdavit 
to  document  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  gone 
on.  And  may  I  take  this  further  pre- 
liminary comment,  Mr.  Chairman;  University 
presidents  are  highly  civilized  people;  they 
usually  voice  their  criticism  in  relatively 
muted  tones.  One  has  to  read  between  the 
lines  very  often  to  discover  exactly  what 
they  are  thinking. 
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The  quotation  that  I  want  to  put  on  the 
record,  and  then  come  back  and  deal  with  in 
some  specifics,  is  to  be  found  on  pages  58, 
59  and  the  top  of  page  60.  And  I  invite 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of 
the  House  who  may  be  interested,  to  Hsten  to 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  continuous  lobby- 
ing, of  relentless  pleading,  of  frustration  of 
their  efforts  by  the  government  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Minister.  This  is  the 
intriguing  thing  about  it.  I  shall  quote  it 
without  interruption  and  then  come  back  to 
deal  with  specific  aspects  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  October,  1965,  Dr.  Bissell  wrote  to 
the  Prime  Minister  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  of  presidents,  expressing  their 
concern  about  the  failure  of  their  attempts 
to  work  in  close  consultation  with  the  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  of  university 
affairs,  which  were  investigating  areas  of 
vital  importance  to  the  universities,  and 
also  about  the  increasing  tendency  for 
ad  hoc  decisions  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  such  matters  as  residences,  restrictions 
on  the  borrowing  from  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  and  the  support 
of  facilities  for  recreation. 

He  urged  the  need  for  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  respective  roles  of  the 
committee  on  university  affairs.  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs  and  the 
universities  themselves. 

Mr.  Robarts  indicated  to  Dr.  Bissell,  on 
November  2,  his  great  concern  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  present  system  of 
provincial  government  and  his  willingness 
to  discuss  matters  of  general  policy.  On 
November  15  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  and  the  Deputy  Minister  met  with 
the  committee  of  presidents.  Mr.  Davis 
was  doubtful  about  enlarging  the  academic 
representation  on  the  committee,  or 
appointing  a  full  time  academic  vice 
chairman;  he  was  not  ready  to  permit  the 
committee  to  advise  him  on  capital  de- 
velopments. 

The  president  stressed  the  universities' 
misgivings  about  the  increasingly  strong 
and  detailed  control  being  exercised  by 
the  department. 

In  December,  the  executive  of  the 
Ontario  council  of  university  faculty  asso- 
ciations had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Davis. 
They  urged  more  academic  persons  in 
quota  and  a  full  time  chairman  or  a  vice 
chairman  with  academic  experience,  as  a 
means  of  giving  continuity  and  strength 
to  the  committee  on  university  affairs. 


At  the  presidents'  first  meeting  in  1966 
—February  15— they  discussed  the  question 
of  forming  a  larger  and  more  representa- 
tive association  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Ontario  universities,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  ask  for  the  advice  of  the  Ontario  council 
of  university  faculty  associations  in  this 
matter. 

The  council's  executive  met  with  the 
presidents'  executive  on  April  14.  The 
council  members  were  doubtful  whether  a 
body  including  presidents  and  faculty 
would  be  any  more  efficacious  in  dealing 
with  the  government  than  the  committee 
of  presidents  had  been.  They  believe  that 
they  could  probably  be  of  more  assistance 
to  the  universities'  cause  by  speaking  with 
an  independent  voice,  but  that  the  root 
of  the  trouble  is  the  lack  of  consultation 
with  either  group.  It  was  agreed  to  draw 
up  a  joint  submission  to  the  Prime  Minister 
—to  be  signed  by  all  of  the  members  of 
both  the  committee  of  presidents  and  the 
Ontario  council  of  university  faculty  asso- 
ciations—setting out  some  specific  examples 
of  failure  to  consult  the  universities  and 
repeating  the  universities'  request  for  a 
stronger  committee  on  university  affairs, 
with  more  academic  representation  and  a 
full  time  academic  chairman.  The  draft  of 
this  submission  was  added  to  and  approved 
by  the  committee  of  presidents  on  April 
19,  and  was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
council  members. 

A  list  of  nominations  to  the  committee 
on  university  affairs  was  also  discussed  in 
the  executives'  meeting,  approved  by  the 
president  and  the  council  membership  and 
was  sent  forward.  There  was  warm  agree- 
ment in  the  executives'  meetings  on  the 
desirability  of  a  closer  liaison,  exchange 
of  information  and  an  ad  hoc  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Ontario  council  of  university 
faculty  associations  and  the  committee  of 
presidents. 

In  summary,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
committee  of  presidents  has  initiated  and 
developed  an  impressive  amount  of  co- 
ordination among  the  provincially  assisted 
universities  of  Ontario  in  various  areas  of 
joint  concern,  and  has  established  appro- 
priate coordinating  bodies.  Many  of  these 
bodies  will  make  demands  on  the  presidents' 
central  office,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  budget  and  facilities  of  that 
office  will  be  adequate  to  meet  these 
demands. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  expense  has 
been  minimal.  In  the  area  of  coordinated 
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planning  of  capital  developments,  particu- 
larly the  location  of  additional  professional 
facilities,  the  presidents'  committee  has 
been  less  effective.  And  they  have  so  far 
been  unsuccessful  in  achieving  a  structure 
for  the  determination  of  overall  university 
policy  and  the  machinery  for  collective 
procedures  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  review  for  the  period 
1955  up  until  September  1966.  The  report  is 
actually  dated  June  1966,  but  there  is  a  post- 
script that  I  want  to  come  back  to  in  a 
moment,  at  the  end  of  that  chapter,  which 
was  dated  in  September  of  1966.  There  are 
later  developments  beyond  September  that 
I  will  leave  for  a  moment  or  so.  But  a  num- 
ber of  important  things  emerge  from  this 
review. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  Minister 
himself  who  was  a  major  obstacle  in  develop- 
ing the  machinery  which  might  provide  a 
more  acceptable  and  effective  relationship 
between  the  government,  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs,  and  the  universities. 

For  example,  let  me  remind  you  once  again 
of  the  quotation:  "Mr.  Davis  was  doubtful 
about  enlarging  the  academic  representation 
on  the  committee  of  university  affairs." 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  this  Minister, 
with  all  of  his  well  cultivated  image  of  lead- 
ing the  way  in  educational  progress,  be  the 
person  who  was  delaying  changes  in  the 
advisory  committee   on  university  affairs? 

For  years  that  committee  was  made  up  of 
an  unrepresentative  group  built  around 
former  Prime  Minister  Leslie  Frost.  Its 
unrepresentative  nature  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  apprehension  in  university  circles 
regarding  unwarranted  government  interven- 
tion and,  indeed,  the  kind  of  deals  that  went 
on  between  some  universities  and  those  who 
were  able  to  swing  enough  influence  to  get 
the  decisions  made  arovuid  Queen's  Park— the 
quotation  that  my  friend,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  referred  to  earlier. 

It  seriously  excluded  the  very  people  who 
should  have  an  important  voice  in  shaping 
university  affairs— mainly,  the  academics  in 
the  field.  Yet  it  was  the  Minister  who  opposed 
enlarging  the  academic  representation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  the  proportion  of  representation  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  that  time,  or  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  at  that  time. 


Mr  MacDonald:  Obviously  it  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  university. 

Hon  Mr.  Davis:  Do  you  know  what  it  was? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  just  offhand  I  do  not, 
but  I  have  heard  the  comment  since  more 
were  added  to  it— that  the  committee  is  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  do  you  have,  two  work- 
ing academics? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Do 
not  overload  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  find  the  Minister's  atti- 
tude throughout  this  whole  period,  now  be- 
latedly revealed,  as  being  at  once  both 
incomprehensible  and  illuminating. 

I  give  you  another  example  from  the  quota- 
tion which  I  have  just  given  you.  "Mr.  Davis 
was  doubtful  about  appointing  a  full  time 
academic  chairman",  so  we  are  told.  Why  in 
heaven's  name  would  the  Minister  want  to 
maintain  the  advisory  committee  on  university 
affairs  wholly  as  a  part  time  body?  Why 
would  he  be  doubtful  and  delay  for  three 
years— according  to  Dr.  Corry,  in  a  side  com- 
ment at  the  Spinks  press  conference  last 
December,  if  I  may  refer  to  it  as  such,  in  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  not  there— the 
appointment  of  a  full  time  chairman  who 
could  give  the  necessary  leadership  in  coping 
with  the  far  ranging  and  complex  prob- 
lems involved  in  our  phenomenal  university 
development? 

I  do  not  know  the  reasons  for  the  Min- 
ister's delay  in  making  such  appointments, 
but,  quite  frankly,  even  though  it  is  past 
history,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  those  reasons  from  the  Minister.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  results.  Uni- 
versity affairs  were  left  more  fully  in  tlie 
control  of  the  government  and  the  depart- 
ment, and  there  was  a  tendency  to  make 
ad  hoc  decisions  on  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  universities,  without  their  consulta- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  then  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  university  presidents.  Dr.  Claude 
Bissell,  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister,  over  the 
head  of  the  Minister,  in  trying  to  get  the 
changes  which  they  had  vainly  sought. 

No  doul)t  the  Minister  would  prefer  to 
forget  this  past  chapter.  No  doubt  he  will 
reply  that  he  has  now  enlarged  the  academic 
representation  on  the  advisory  committee; 
that  he  has  now  appointed  a  full  time  chair- 
man.   But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
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it  was  he,  of  all  persons,  the  Minister,  who 
opposed  and  delayed  these  changes  for  so 
long.  The  fact  that  even  he,  the  Minister,  has 
now  conceded  his  original  mistake  by  bow- 
ing to  the  pressure  and  making  the  changes, 
merely  underlines  the  significance  of  his 
earlier  opposition.  For  quite  some  time  the 
Minister  was  the  major  brake  on  the  wheel 
of  progress  in  this  important  area  of  develop- 
ing more  eflFective  working  relationships  with 
the  university  or  the  machinery  for  that. 

Earlier  this  session,  we  had  a  debate  on 
a  resolution  which  I  introduced,  suggesting 
desirable  changes  in  university  government 
and  posing  some  of  the  problems  in  university 
relationships  with  the  provincial  government. 
At  that  time  we  had  another  example  of 
what  was,  presumably,  the  government's 
thinking— but  maybe  I  am  taking  too  much  for 
granted  and  being  unfair— provided  by  the 
hon.    member   for    London    South,    and    on 


Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  I  spoke 
for  myself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Thank  heaven  for  that! 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  spoke  for  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  White:  I  spoke  for  myself. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  spoke  for  the  Liberal  Party 
that  day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  that  occasion  he  re- 
vealed the  same  vacillation  and  contradiction 
which  the  Minister  has  shown.  So  even  if  he 
was  speaking  for  himself,  the  characteristics 
were  the  same.  In  one  breath,  for  example, 
the  hon.  member  said,  and  I  quote: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
government  has  the  right  and  indeed  the 
duty  on  occasion  to  make  its  wishes  known 
and  to  make  demands  upon  universities. 

But  in  the  next  breath  he  was  dismissing  the 
exercise  of  this  right  as  expressed  in  my 
resolution,  as  being  a  threat  to  the  autonomy 
of  the  university. 

Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon,  member  is  misinterpreting 
my  remarks.  I  made  it  very  clear  in  quoting 
from  the  British  university  report,  which 
had  had  the  concurrence  of  the  university 
leaders  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  every  right,  and  indeed  the  duty, 
to  interfere  with  universities  if  universities 
were  not  serving  the  community  by  offering- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  hon.  member  getting  up  and  making 

a  speech. 

Mr.  White:  Please  do  not  misquote  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  wants  to  engage  in 
this  debate  on  the  relationships  of  govern- 
ment with  the  universities,  let  him  do  so  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  White:  Please  do  not  misquote  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  misquoting  the 
member;  I  quoted  him  exactly.  If  he  wants 
to  dispute  my  interpretation  of  his  quote,  he 
will  have  a  right  to  do  it  later. 

Mr.  White:  It  is  out  of  order  for  him  to 
misquote  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  should  not  indulge  in 
his  normal  pursuit  of  trying  to  frustrate 
debates  by  irregular  and  out-of-order  interven- 
tions in  the  debate. 

Mr.  White:  It  is  out  of  order  for  him  to 
misquote  me. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  quoted  the 
member's  precise  words. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  proceed  once 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  for  York  South  that  I  did  not  want 
to  interfere  with  his  making  the  point,  nor 
with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  making 
the  point.  I  would  remind  both  of  you,  of 
course,  that  it  is  a  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr31 
which  stood  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  must 
inform  you,  as  I  did  by  interjection,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  bill  will  be  proceeded 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  bill  will  come  back. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Furthermore  I  have  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  twice  in  the  last  month 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This,  of  course,  is  true- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    May   I   finish   my  com- 
ment? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  You  are  interrupting  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Chairman  interrupted 
me;  if  I  might  finish  my  comment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man! 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  Chairman  has 
not  finished. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute! 

If  I  may  finish  my  comment,  I  have  covered 
this  eventuahty  and  I  have  covered  it  care- 
fully. I  asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  twice 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  his  bill,  and 
the  second  time  I  suggested  to  the  Prime 
Minister:  "We  will  have  to  have  clarification  of 
this  because  it  deals  with  a  very  important 
policy  issue  which  we  will  have  to  debate 
when  The  Department  of  University  Affairs 
estimates  come  up." 

Nothing  has  happened  on  that  side.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  that  we  have 
the  right  to  debate  the  policy  issue  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  have  to  suggest 
to  the  member  that  we  do  not  have  the  right 
to  debate  under  the  circumstances.  We  can- 
not anticipate  what  the  government  is  going 
to  do  in  connection  with  a  bill  that  is  on 
the  order  paper.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  the  member  making  his  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but— 

Mr.  White:  Clearly  out  of  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  twice,  and  I  have  asked  for  clarifica- 
tion on  that  one  point.  We  are  now  within  10 
days  of  the  conclusion  of  this  session.  I 
submit  this  is  a  fundamental  issue  in  terms 
of  relationship  between  the  government  and 
the  universities,  and  after  two  months— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  May  I  stress  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  understand  the  bill  to  which 
he  refers  will  in  fact  be  called. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  should  have  had  the 
courtesy  of  such  an  intimation  from  the 
Prime  Minister  some  two  weeks  ago  when  it 
was  asked;  or  from  the  Minister  earlier  when 
he  was  dealing  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  he  told  you.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fairness,  and  I  can 
only  go  by  second-hand  information,  that  the 
hon.  member  was  told  by  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  bill  was  going  to  be  called  or  that 
there  would  be  some  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suggest  the  Minister  go 
back  and  read  the  record;  I  asked  twice! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  asked  when? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  might  pick  up  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deahng  with  the  policy 
issue  involved  and  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  the  universities  and  this 
government,  and  this  is  an  important  issue. 
In  one  breath  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  made  another  comment: 

My  point  of  view  is  that  the  17  univer- 
sities should  be  permitted  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  kind  of  a  government 
they  are  going  to  have,  without  facing  up 
to  the  question  of  whether  this  means  that 
the  private  members'  committee  has  to 
forego  all  its  traditional  rights  of  amend- 
ing any  bill  to  estabhsh  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  the  issue  on  which  the  government 
has  been  contemplating  and  cogitating  now 
for  the  last  couple  of  months.  His  whole 
argument  was  interlarded  with  demagogic 
appeal  such  as: 

The  intellectual  autonomy  of  imiver- 
sities  will  be  maintained  and  strengthened 
if  the  NDP  politicians  do  not  jump  in 
front  of  every  mob  of  six  or  more  students 
that  they  see  walking  past  this  door  or 
parading  on  the  campuses  of  this  province. 

Here  we  have- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Well  you  are  pretty  good  at  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —arrogant  Tory  paternal- 
ism at  its  best,  or  at  its  worst. 

Six  or  more  students  walking  past  the  door 
of  the  Legislature  or  parading  on  the  camp- 
uses immediately  become  a  mob  in  the  view 
of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "The  way  to  safeguard 
their  universities'  independence  is  to  keep 
hands  off  them,"  the  hon.  member  trump- 
eted. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this:  On 
as  important  an  issue  as  this,  this  kind  of 
thing  is  really  unworthy  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's intellectual  capacity.  But  let  us  go 
back  to  the— 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber persists  in  misleading  the  House  in 
selecting  short  statements  out  of  a  lengthy 
speech,  and  I  must  say  I  resent  it.  My  posi- 
tion was  described  with  great  care,  particu- 
larly in— 


Mr.   Bryden:   And  it  is  right  in  Hansardl  Mr.  MacDonald:  Describe  it  later  then! 
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Mr.  White:  —elaborating  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  government  and  the  uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  can  describe  it  later. 

Mr.  White:  A  small  portion  of  that  dis- 
cussion, presented  here  as  being  my  total 
point  of  view  is  unfair  to  me  and  unworthy 
of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  one  phase  of  the  mem- 
ber's point  of  view. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly;  it  is  one  phase 
of  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
want  us  to  quote  his  whole  speech  does  he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  misrepresenting 
even  now— in  fact  I  am  a  little  encouraged 
to  discover  the  hon.  member  is  ashamed 
when  he  is  now  presented  with  it- 
Mr.  White:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman! 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  have  sent  100 
copies  of  that  Hansard  to  100  acquaintances 
on  the  campus  of  the  university  and  I  only 
had  one  person  from  that  large  number  of 
faculty  members,  one  or  two,  demur  from 
my  position— and  NDP's  at  that.  Oh,  yes, 
we  know  what  you  are  up  to! 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):   Writing  letters  to  the  press. 

Mr.  White:  We  know  what  your  motives 
are. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Here  we   go  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Imputing  of  motives.  We 
know  what  we  are  up  to;  well  I  will  tell  the 
member  what— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  I  wonder  if 
the  member  for  York  South  will  continue 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  he  up  to? 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Let  us   get  back  to  the 
reality,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  White:  I  agree  with  the  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
reality  as  seen  by  the  universities  them- 
selves. I  quote  again  from  the  report  of 
the  university  presidents'  research  commit- 
tee: 

The  presidents  stressed  the  universities' 

misgivings    about    the    increasingly    strong 


and    detailed    control    being   exercised    by 
the  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  it  will  be  more  use- 
ful for  us  to  deal  with  the  control  that 
exists,  according  to  the  university  presidents, 
rather  than  to  dwell  at  any  further  length 
on  the  figments  of  the  imagination  of  the 
hon.  member- 
Mr.  White:  I  dealt  with  that  whole  prob- 
lem- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  —for  London  South  with 
regard  to  the  threat  that  we  may  be  posing 
because  of  some  the  comments  from  this  side 
of  the  House. 

Mr,  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  that  quotation 
that  I  referred  to  earlier,  there  is  a  brief 
postscript,  dated  September,  1966,  to  the 
report  of  the  university  presidents'  research 
committee,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  the  Min- 
ister of  University  AflFairs  has  conferred 
further  with  the  committee  of  presidents, 
and  has  indicated  the  likelihood  of  develop- 
ments in  the  role  of  the  committee  on 
university  afiFairs  that  point  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  workable  and  sat- 
isfactory structure. 

I  am  curious  to  know  exactly  what  this  cryp- 
tic postscript  means.  Since  September,  of 
course,  the  full-time  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  university  afiFairs  has  been  ap- 
pointed—Dr.  Wright.  But  there  are  still  a 
great  many  unanswered  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  extraordinary  confusion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  unveiling  of  the  Spinks 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Wholly  in  the  mind  of 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps,  but  we  will 
come  to  it  in  one  moment  and  we  will  see 
if  it  is  wholly  in  my  mind.  As  we  all  know, 
none  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Spinks 
report,  as  presented,  was  accepted  by  the 
university  presidents.    Moreover— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  can  go  back 
to  the  press  statement  made  by  Dr.  Corry 
in  which  he  took  the  three  major  recom- 
mendations and  said,  "We  have  come  up 
with   an   alternative   proposal." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  is  isolating 
three  out  of  many. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talking  about  the 
three  major  ones. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Moreover,  they  were 
aware  of  those  recommendations  some 
months  earlier  and  had  taken  steps  to  imple- 
ment their  own  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
coordinating  post-graduate  studies  and  re- 
search, or  developing  adequate  library  facili- 
ties, even  before  the  report  became  public. 
One  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  the  purpose 
of  the  commission's  efforts  was,  other  than 
to  act  as  a  catalyst  to  hasten  action  by  the 
universities  themselves. 

By  coincidence,  or  otherwise,  the  most 
controversial  recommendation  of  the  Spinks 
commission  regarding  the  establishment  of 
the  university  of  Ontario  was  leaked  to  the 
press  some  weeks  in  advance,  so  that  even 
before  it  had  officially  been  made  public,  it 
was  shot  down  in  flames  by  the  university 
presidents,  the  faculty  associations  and  the 
Minister. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  only  com- 
mon courtesy  that  the  commission  members 
should  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
defend  their  recommendations  at  the  press 
conference  where  the  report  was  made  pub- 
lic. As  we  know,  none  of  them  was  invited 
and  even  the  statement  prepared  by  Dr. 
Spinks  and  sent  to  the  government  was  not 
released.  Ultimately  it  became  public  prop- 
erty only  when  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Spinks,  asking 
for  a  copy  and  promptly  received  it.  He  also 
sent  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Minister,  so 
that  the  Minister  would  know  what  was 
going  on.  Therefore  it  was  possible,  finally, 
to  get  Dr.,  Spinks*  views  to  the  press. 

If,  as  one  newspaper  story  suggested,  the 
commission  members  were  not  invited  purely 
by  accident,  because  two  of  the  top  depart- 
ment officials  each  thought  the  other  was 
looking  after  the  matter,  then  the  whole 
matter  might  be  forgotten  as  one  of  those 
unfortunate  mistakes  which  sometimes  occur 
even  in  the  best  run  organizations. 

Mr.  S.   Lewis:   That  is  pretty  far  fetched. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  surely  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  obligation  was  all  the  greater 
for  the  government  to  make  certain  that  Dr. 
Spinks  and  his  colleagues  had  their  day  in 
court,  so  to  speak,  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  education  and  university  affairs. 
But  that  did  not  happen.  During  the  past 
two  years,  this  committee  has  become  the 
most  moribund  and  useless  of  our  standing 
committees.  For  reasons  that  completely 
mystify  me,  there  seems  to  be  a  calculated 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  chairman,  the  hon. 


member  for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence), 
or  those  from  whom  he  takes  orders— and  I 
do  not  know  which— to  let  the  committee  fall 
into  virtually  complete  disuse.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  be  having  our  second  meeting 
to  go  through  some  bills  tomorrow. 

I  am  persuaded  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  happened  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Spinks 
committee  members  was  not  an  accident,  but 
rather  a  clumsy  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
powers  that  be,  to  cope  with  a  highly  con- 
troversial proposal.  The  Minister  resorted  to 
the  familiar  tactic  around  Queen's  Park— that 
is,  to  cut  off  a  full  discussion  by  keeping  Dr. 
Spinks  and  his  colleagues  out  of  the  picture 
altogether. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear.  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  the  Spinks  commission  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  university  of 
Ontario  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
achieving  a  greater  coordination  of  university 
activities  in  this  province.  Indeed,  in  my  view, 
the  commission's  presentation  of  its  own 
recommendation  was  in  itself  so  inadequate 
as  to  be  unconvincing.  All  the  more  reason, 
however,  why  Dr.  Spinks  and  his  colleagues 
should  have  been  given  an  opportunity,  at  the 
original  press  conference  in  December  and 
subsequently  before  the  standing  committee, 
to  explain  and  to  defend  their  proposal. 

In  any  case,  the  proposal  for  a  university 
of  Ontario  was  so  widely  opposed  in  univer- 
sity circles  as  to  render  it  politically  impos- 
sible to  achieve.  The  important  thing,  there- 
fore, is  to  consider  alternative  suggestions  for 
achieving  the  same  objective. 

Speaking  for  the  university  presidents,  Dr. 
Corry  made  it  clear  that,  in  their  view,  a 
strengthened  committee  on  university  affairs 
was  the  answer.  He  stated  at  the  press  con- 
ference in  December,  and  I  quote: 

Accordingly,  for  more  than  three  years 
we  have  been  urging  the  government  to 
appoint  a  full  time  chairman  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  provide  it  with  its  own 
secretariat.  We  think  that  this  is  the  way 
to  approach  the  problem  of  overall  coordi- 
nation, rather  than  by  establishing  a  uni- 
versity of  Ontario. 

Since  then,  as  I  noted  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  full  time  chairman  has  been  appointed  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Douglas  T.  Wright.  But  as 
yet  the  committee  has  not  been  provided 
with  a  secretariat,  beyond  the  normal  secre- 
tarial staff.  In  short,  the  committee  on  uni- 
versity affairs  has  not  yet  been  strengthened 
to  the  point  where  it  can  provide  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  Spinks  proposal  for  a  uni- 
versity of  Ontario. 
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In  my  view,  the  responsibility  once  again 
lies  squarely  on  the  government's  doorstep. 
If  the  Minister,  along  with  the  universities, 
opposes  the  proposal  for  achieving  greater 
university  coordination  through  a  university  of 
Ontario,  then  surely  above  everybody  else, 
the  obligation  rests  with  the  Minister  to 
strengthen  the  committee  on  university  affairs. 
Why  does  the  Minister  continue  to  delay, 
beyond  the  three  years  which  Dr.  Corry  in- 
dicates he  has  already  delayed,  in  providing 
the  committee  with  the  kind  of  secretariat 
which  can  do  the  job?  Why  once  again  does 
he  fail  to  respond  to  the  long  standing  re- 
quests of  the  universities,  in  this  alternative 
to  the  university  of  Ontario? 

Has  the  Minister  another  alternative— for 
example,  that  the  desirable  degree  of  coordi- 
nation is  going  to  be  achieved  through  the 
department?  I  am  now  touching  on  the  kind 
of  area  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
referring  to  in  the  concluding  part  of  his 
remarks,  because  obviously  up  until  now  the 
department  is  doing  a  fair  amount  of  that 
coordinating  work,  and  if  we  had  an  effective 
body,  maybe  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
department.  If  the  Minister's  intention  is  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  coordination  is  to  be  done 
through  the  department,  how  does  he  square 
that  alternative  with  the  continuing  feeling 
in  university  circles  that  this  results  in  a  lack 
of  consultation,  ad  hoc  decisions  on  vital 
matters  that  add  up  to  an  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  breach  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
universities? 

All  these  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  become 
even  more  pertinent  as  one  takes  a  look  at 
other  areas.  In  one  of  those  areas,  I  admit 
the  Minister  today  has  finally  moved.  As  far 
back  as  six  months  ago.  Dr.  Corry,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  university  presidents, 
was  pleading  once  again  for  the  establishment 
of  an  ad  hoc  commission  to  examine  the 
whole  full  range  of  post-secondary  education. 
Indeed  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  phrase- 
ology he  used  at  that  time: 

Another  matter  that  we  have  urged  on 
the  government  is  that  there  should  be  a 
full-dress  investigation  of  the  development 
of  post-secondary  education  in  Ontario,  in 
all  types  of  educational  institutions  and  at 
all  levels. 

If  I  may  just  interject  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  some  other  jurisdictions  have  had  this 
kind  of  commission.  As  I  understand  the 
Parent  commission  in  Quebec,  it  was  a  study 
that  went  from  the  kindergarten  right  through 
the  university  and  post-graduate  work.  I 
would  assume  that  it  did  a  detailed  examina- 


tion of  the  post-graduate  field,  and  quite 
frankly  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  overall  con- 
text in  which  it  would  have  been  better  that 
we  had  done  the  job  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

But  we  have  half  a  dozen  other  bodies  that 
either  have  done  the  studies,  or  are  still  en- 
gaged in  studies  of  other  aspects  of  it— I  am 
thinking  of  grade  13,  I  am  thinking  of 
teachers'  training,  and  we  have  the  Hall 
committee  and  its  studies  and  various  others, 
such  as  religious  education— just  give  me  time 
and  I  will  get  up  beyond  the  half  dozen  of 
the  various  studies  that  have  been  done.  But 
the  one  that  has  been  neglected  is  the  post- 
secondary,  and  conceivably  in  light  of  what 
we  have  already  done  here,  there  is  some  jus- 
tification for  isolating  it  and  making  a  study 
of  it. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  report  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick committee  on  "The  Financing  of  Higher 
Education,"  a  copy  of  which  I  happen  to 
have  in  my  hand  here,  published  in  February 
of  this  year,  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  commission  on  post-secondary 
education  to  cope  with  this  problem.  If  there 
is  need  for  such  a  body  in  a  province  like 
New  Brunswick,  I  would  suggest  that  in  the 
much  more  complex  field  of  post-secondary 
education  in  Ontario,  the  need  is  even  greater. 

But  once  again,  the  Minister  delays.  Only 
now  has  he  responded  to  the  request  of  the 
university  presidents  for  the  ad  hoc  commis- 
sion to  do  the  job.  He  has  not  yet  strengthened 
the  committee  on  university  affairs  with  an 
adequate  secretariat.  Why  these  long  delays- 
delays  that  add  up  to  procrastination  by  the 
Minister  in  meeting  an  obvious  need  when 
Ontario  universities— even  with  their  tradi- 
tionally conservative  inclinations— and  that 
word  was  spelled  with  a  small  "c"— have  been 
pressing  for  some  years? 

The  choice  facing  Ontario  universities,  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  simple  one.  Either 
they  will  develop  greater  voluntary  coordina- 
tion of  their  activities  through  organizations 
such  as  the  committee  of  university  presidents, 
the  Ontario  council  of  faculty  associations  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  committee  on  uni- 
versity affairs,  or  else  that  cooperation  will 
be  imposed  upon  them  by  something  like  a 
university  of  Ontario  or  the  intervention  of 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  whenever  the  government  deems 
it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  universities  appear  to  have  opted  in 
favour   of   a   voluntary   coordination   through 
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their  own  eflForts,  and  in  the  Minister's  dis- 
missal of  the  proposal  for  a  university  of 
Ontario  it  would  appear  that  the  government 
concurs.  The  Minister  is  all  the  more  open 
to  criticism,  therefore,  in  his  refusal  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  universities  in  building 
the  effective  machinery  for  achieving  that 
voluntary  coordination. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  part  of  the 
picture  in  my  view.  The  number  of  people 
attending  Ontario  universities  now  exceeds 
60,000  and  the  Minister  has  intimated  that 
next  year  it  will  be  about  73,000.  Today 
that  represents  a  majority  of  those  seeking 
post-secondary  education.  But  within  a  very 
few  years,  the  number  of  those  in  the  grow- 
ing range  of  post-secondary  educational 
institutions,  notably  the  community  colleges, 
will  match  and  far  exceed  attendance  at  the 
universities. 

If  there  is  inadequate  coordination  in  the 
university  field  itself,  there  is  virtually  no 
coordination— other  than  that  which  emerges 
at  the  Ministerial  or  Cabinet  level— in  the 
broad  field  of  post-secondary  education.  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  the  general  public 
or  even  members  of  the  Legislature  realize 
fully  the  massive  range  of  post-secondary 
institutions,  and  the  increasingly  urgent  need 
for  creating  the  machinery  for  full  coordina- 
tion at  the  operational  level. 

There  are,  for  example,  14  provincially 
assisted  universities,  whose  activities  are  co- 
ordinated at  the  level  of  the  committee  of 
university  affairs.  But  by  this  fall  there  will 
be  18  or  19  community  colleges  developing 
under  the  overall  guidance  of  the  council  of 
regents.  There  are  56  hospital  schools  of 
nursing  and  plans  are  under  way  to  establish 
25  regional  schools  for  nursing  by  1970  or 
1971.  In  addition,  there  are  scores  of  public 
and  private  educational  institutions  in  the 
field  of  para-medical  services  and  technical 
training. 

To  a  very  great  extent  this  massive  array  of 
educational  institutions  has  grown  up  hke 
Topsy,  in  a  relatively  unplanned  fashion. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  overall  coordination  of 
their  efforts  and  therefore  an  increasingly 
urgent  need  that  it  should  be  established.  No 
doubt  this  is  what  was  in  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  the  university  presidents  when  they 
pressed  their  oft-repeated  plea  for  a  full- 
dress  investigation  of  the  development  of 
secondary  education  in  Ontario— "in  all  types 
of  institutions  and  at  all  levels."  But  here 
once  again  the  Minister  was  unresponsive, 
for  all  this  length  of  time— 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  gone  on  for  some 
years,  and  indeed,  it  has  gone  on  for  six 
months  since  the  committee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  be 
very  accurate,  when  does  the  member  sug- 
gest the  first  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
university  presidents  for  this  type  of  study? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  refer  right— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  so  we  are  working 
with  the  same  dates,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  made  certainly  by 
Dr.  Corry,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  university  presidents,  at  the  Spinks 
report  press  conference,  in  December. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  six  months  ago. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    That    is    six    or    seven 

months  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  he  indicated  earlier 
that  there  had  been  this  kind  of  request— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  has  not  been  the  three 
years,    though,    that    the    hon.    member    was 

suggesting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  three  years  was  with 
reference  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Referring  to  the  commit- 
tee on  university  affairs,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  distinction. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  with  reference  to 
the  beefing  up,  if  I  may  use  that  very  un- 
academic  term,  of  the  committee  of  uni- 
versity affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Exactly,  and  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  been 
delaying,  and  I  pointed  out  how  he  delayed 
on  the  other  matter  for  three  years.  I  am 
curious  to  know  why  he  has  been  delaying 
on  all  of  these  matters  even  when  it  became 
evident  in  the  minds  of  everybody  who  is 
involved  that  this  was  now  an  urgent  need. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I 
want  to  carry  it  one  step  forward— I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  publicly  advanced  by  Dean  Mc- 
Cormack  Smyth  of  Atkinson  college  at  York 
University.  Dean  Smyth  is  particularly  quali- 
fied to  speak  to  this  problem  because  he 
combines  on  one  hand  an  experience  in  the 
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university  world  and  also  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  our  community  colleges  through  his 
vice-chairmanship  of  the  council  of  regents, 
as  well  as  a  passionate  interest  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  part-time  students,  the  drop- 
outs from  our  educational  system— those 
"golden  nuggets"  of  the  future,  to  quote 
former  Prime  Minister  Leslie  Frost,  the  80 
per  cent  of  our  young  people  who  are  not 
now  getting  any  post-secondary  education. 

In  a  speech  last  December,  Dean  Smyth 
advanced  the  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Ontario  council  on  higher  education. 
Let  me  put  the  idea  briefly  in  his  own  words: 

A  coordinating  body  concerned  with  the 
planning,  integration  and  continuing  de- 
velopment of  post-secondary  education  in 
Ontario  should  be  established.  Such  a 
council  should  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  a  master  plan  for 
post-secondary  education  in  Ontario.  The 
council  should  also  serve  on  a  continuing 
basis  as  a  non-governmental  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ensur- 
ing that  high  quality  secondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  made  widely 
available   throughout   the  province. 

Such  a  council  could  serve  as  an  inde- 
pendent commission  reporting  directly  to 
the  executive  council  of  Ontario.  Such  a 
council  would  work  closely  with  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  university  affairs,  the 
presidents  of  the  provincially  assisted  uni- 
versities, the  council  of  regents  for  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology, 
and  other  agencies  involved  in  post-sec- 
ondary education,  such  as  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission,  the  provin- 
cial government  departments  and  profes- 
sional bodies. 

In  advancing  his  case.  Dean  Smyth  warned 
that  the  choice  before  us  is  for  either  separ- 
ation or  integration  in  Ontario's  post-second- 
ary education.  He  pointed  out  that  much 
of  our  development  has  been  to  meet  new 
and  urgent  needs  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  In- 
deed, he  coined  a  new  phrase:  "ad-hocracy." 
Dean  Smyth  explained: 

For  me,  ad-hocracy  is  a  useful  means 
of  describing  that  form  of  social  organi- 
zation which  results  from  ad  hoc  changes 
made  by  large  organizations  or  govern- 
ments without  careful  consideration  of 
their  eflFects  on  other  organizations  and  on 
individuals.  Ad-hocracy  results  from  the 
lack  of  a  disciplined,  coherent,  exami- 
nation of  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
society   as   a  whole.    Ad-hocracy   is   char- 


acterized   by    unevenness    and    indequacy 
in  terms  of  the  overall  pattern. 

Dean  Smyth  emphasized  that  both  the  univer- 
sities and  the  federal  government  have  con- 
tributed to  this  unfortunate  trend  toward 
ad-hocracy  and  educational  separatism  in  our 
midst.  But  a  substantial  contribution  has 
been  made  to  educational  separatism  on  the 
provincial  level  through  uncoordinated  indi- 
vidual decisions.  The  provincial  government 
has  been  more  guilty  than  any  other  body, 
with  what  we  have  described  in  the  past— 
indeed  many  times  last  year  during  these 
debates— as  the  "announce  now,  plan  later" 
approach  to  the  development  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  which  this  Minister  has  tended 
to  follow. 

But  whatever  be  the  assessment  of  past 
responsibility  for  the  situation  we  now  face, 
there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  action  for 
establishing  the  machinery  which  can  resolve 
the  situation  lies  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. The  Minister  has  indicated  one  im- 
portant and  major  prerequisite,  the  ad  hoc 
commission  to  study  the  post-secondary 
education.  But  what  is  the  Minister's  re- 
action to  the  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Ontario  council  on  post-secondary 
education,  not  simply  as  a  one-shot  com- 
mission to  make  the  initial  study,  but  as  a 
permanent  body  to  coordinate  the  operation 
and  development  of  our  growing  post- 
secondary  educational  facilities  in  the  prov- 
ince? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rais- 
ing the  question  of  whether  or  not,  if  the 
Minister  is  going  to  have  a  study,  it  would 
not  have  been  wise  that  the  study  should 
have  been  made— perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  if 
the  idea  strikes  the  Minister  as  having  some 
merit— by  a  commission  which  initially  would 
examine  the  whole  field  and  then  become  the 
operative  body  for  coordinating  in  the  whole 
post-secondary  field  once  it  has  made  the 
study,  made  recommendations  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  acted  on  them.  I  submit  that 
that  need  for  coordination  in  the  whole  area 
is  just  as  great  as,  indeed  greater  than,  the 
need  for  coordination  in  the  university  area 
itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  becomes 
just  a  shade  obvious,  after  listening  to  the 
remarks  from  the  members  opposite,  that  the 
announcement  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  commission  perhaps  negated  to 
a  degree  some  of  the  observations  they 
wished  to  make.  I  found  it  particularly 
revealing  that  the  member  for  York  South 
when  he  depended  to  a  very  great  extent, 
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which  is  not  always  the  custom  of  the  group 
of  eight,  on  a  report  that  deals  with  a  situa- 
tion that  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  univer- 
sity presidents  from  the  period  of  the  sixties 
to  the  seventies,  without  relating  the  prob- 
lems to  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  year 
1967. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  related  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  very  revealing  to  me  that  the 
hon.  member,  when  he  referred  to  a  par- 
ticular paragraph  that  has  some  relevance— 
and  I  shall  take  a  few  minutes  to  deal  with 
this  whole  question— when  he  was  dealing 
with  the  meeting  on  November  15  with  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs,  that  the  hon. 
member  suggested  that  I  was  standing  in  the 
way.    I  think  that  was  the  term. 

I  think  the  presidents  have  been  relatively 
fair  in  the  way  they  have,  shall  we  say, 
summarized  their  reactions  to  the  meetings. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  these  discussions  that 
suggested  that  the  Minister  was  doubtful 
about  enlarging  the  academic  representation 
on  the  committee.  I  found  it  quite  interest- 
ing to  discover  that  the  member  for  York 
South  did  not  know  what  the  percentage  of 
academic  representation  was,  on  November 
15,  when  he  was  making  this  comment. 

He  went  on  further  to  say  that  he  under- 
stands it  is  now  functioning  better.  It  is 
perhaps  not  adequate,  but  moving  along 
rather  well.  I  will  inform  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  he  will  find  that 
the  percentage  that  existed  on  November  15, 
1965,  is  the  same  percentage  that  exists  now 
in  1967- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  they  happy  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  the  committee  was 
roughly  50  per  cent  academic  and  50  per 
cent  lay  personnel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  Minister  allayed 
their  fears? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  have  allayed  their  fears  or 
not,  but  I  have  a  responsibility  and  so  does 
the  government.  I  think  I  can  say  this,  and  I 
think  that  any  university  president  would 
agree,  that  we  have  made  a  genuine  effort, 
as  Minister  and  as  a  government,  to  include 
the  universities  in  our  discussions,  in  our  de- 
cision making,  to  the  extent  that  our  respon- 
sibilities would  allow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  do  not  say  so. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  somewhere,  Mr. 
Chairman,  surely  there  is  a  responsibihty  on 
the  Minister  and  on  the  government  to  deter- 
mine just  what  should  constitute  this  most 
important  body.  The  government  has  felt— 
and  I  think  we  can  say  that  this  makes  sense, 
and  really  I  think  the  university  presidents 
are  not  objecting  that  strenuously— that  when 
you  have  50  per  cent  academic  personnel, 
many  of  them  who  are  in  the  university  com- 
munity, on  a  committee,  then  one  can  say 
that  the  academic  community  has  been  given 
relatively  fair  representation.  As  I  say,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  find  it  a  little  revealing  that  the 
hon.  member  did  not  know  what  the  per- 
centage of  representation  was  then,  and 
perhaps  even  today. 

I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
many  discussions  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  presidents  with  respect  to 
appointment  of  personnel  to  the  committee, 
and  I  think  the  chairman  of  that  group  would 
indicate  very  clearly  that  there  has  been  this 
dialogue,  this  discussion.  The  government  has 
made  every  effort  within  the  range  of  its 
responsibilities;  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  recognizes  we  do  have  some 
responsibilities  in  this  area  and  that  we  have 
made  a  genuine  effort  to  communicate  and 
establish  this  dialogue  with  the  university 
presidents. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  say  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  is  referring  to  a  report  that  is  not 
quite  up  to  date,  and  I  think  the  university 
presidents  would  be  delighted  to  up-date  it. 

The  university  presidents  have  a  diflBcult 
position.  I  am  not  going  to  unburden  myself 
to  the  members  here  in  the  House— but  it  is 
one  diing  to  say  there  must  be  communica- 
tion. I  have  said  this  to  the  university  presi- 
dents, and  they  agree.  Communication,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  two-way  street.  We  must 
have  some  consensus  from  the  university 
community,  and  this  has  not  always  been  easy 
to  achieve.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  get  a 
consensus  from  the  committee  of  presidents, 
because  they  are  very  independent— thank 
heavens— thinking  people! 

So  it  is  one  thing  to  say  there  has  not  been 
communication;  but  in  fact,  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties has  been  in  arriving  at  a  consensus. 
I  think  you  will  find  the  presidents  have  been 
very  fair  about  this. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  expense  has 
been  minimal.  I  think  really  that  the  editor 
of  this   particular  report,   and  the  university 
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presidents  were  responsible  for  it,  is  outlining 
the  function  and  the  role  of  the  committee  of 
presidents  which,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  encouraged  by  the  then 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Mr.  Frost.  He  was  the  one  who  encouraged 
the  university  presidents  to  form  this  group. 
One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced 
as  a  department  is  relating  the  problems  to 
the  committee  of  presidents;  but  this  has 
improved  substantially,  from  our  standpoint, 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  Dr.  Sheffield,  who  has 
joined  them,  has  helped  immeasurably  in  his 
full  time  capacity,  but  I  should  point  out  that 
in  the  area  of  coordinated  planning  of  capital 
developments,  particularly  the  location  of 
additional  professional  facilities,  the  presi- 
dents' committee  has  been  less  effective.  In 
other  words,  we  have  attempted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  have- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Read  the  next  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  am  going  to.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  any  consensus  from  them.  We 
have  made  decisions.  The  committee  has 
recommended  decisions  even  recently,  with 
respect  to  the— shall  we  say  the  geographic 
location  of  certain  new  faculties. 

I  am  sure  you  can  go  to  one  or  two  uni- 
\ersity  presidents  who  had  hoped  to  have 
some  new  programme  for  his  own  institution, 
who  would  say  we  are  not  completely  content. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  somewhere,  somehow, 
somebody  has  to  make  a  decision,  and  this  of 
course  is  why  we  have  Ministers  of  the 
Crown— this  is  why  governments  function. 
Obviously  they  are  not  all  going  to  be 
enthusiastic,  because  this  is  the  competitive 
role,  this  is  the  independence  that  is  being 
exerted  by  the  universities,  which  I  en- 
thusiastically support,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms 
that  may  be  forthcoming  from  time  to  time. 
I  will  read  the  next  sentence: 

And  they  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful 
in  achieving  a  structure  for  the  determina- 
tion of  overall  university  policy  and 
machinery  for  collective  procedures  that 
are  satisfactory  to  tlie  government  and  to 
the  universities. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  other  words,  they  have 
not  been  able,  at  the  writing  of  this  report- 
which,  incidentally,  I  think  goes  well  back 
into  the  early  part  of  1966-they  have  not 
been  able  themselves  to  find  the  answers  to 


all  the  problems.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  sum- 
mary. I  am  not  objecting  to  this  or  taking 
issue  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that  in  this 
whole  area  of  government-university  involve- 
ment or  relationship,  the  government  has 
shown  a  willingness  to  cooperate  most  fully 
to  work  out  a  manageable  relationship.  In 
spite  of  the  observations  made  here  on  this 
occasion,  I  really  think  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful to  a  very  substantial  degree.  And  I 
think  this  sentiment  would  be  echoed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  presidents  of  the  uni- 
versities  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  solved  all 
the  problems  by  any  means,  I  recognize 
this,  but  I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way. 
For  example,  I  think  the  appointment  of  a 
full  time  chairman  is  notable.  If  you  will 
look  carefully,  it  says,  "Mr.  Davis  was 
doubtful  about  enlarging  the  academic 
representation  on  the  committee"  and  I 
express  this  reservation  even  today.  I  think 
we  have  reached  a  fair  proportion  or  ratio 
of  representation  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  discussions  with  the 
group  at  that  time,  and  again  with  the 
faculty  association,  the  debate  was  not,  as 
I  recall  it,  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  full  time  chairman, 
because  I  think  at  that  point  we  were  more 
or  less  in  agreement.  It  was  whether  or 
not  the  chairman  should  or  should  not  ])c 
an  academic. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  postscript  that 
was  added  in  September,  1966— and  I  do  not 
document  all  these  meetings  to  the  same 
degree  as  do  the  committee  of  presidents— 
I  think  tliis  arose  after  an  indication  to  them 
that  we  were  going  to  appoint  a  full  time 
chairman.  Tliis  would  indicate  probably  why 
this  postscript  was  added. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  frank. 
There  was  a  point  in  the  thinking  of  the 
government  and  of  the  Minister  as  to  whether 
the  individual  concerned  should  be  neces- 
sarily an  academic.  I  think,  looking  ahead 
four  or  five  years  from  now,  if  some  struc- 
ture is  evolved  where  somebody  has  to  take 
the  position  of,  say,  a  full  time  chairman, 
wliatcver  that  organization  may  be— and  I 
think  the  academic  community  would  agree 
witli  this— that  he  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
academic  per  sc,  as  long  as  he  understood  the 
needs  of  the  academic  community  and  was 
a  well  qualified  individual. 

I  can  say  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence to  date  that  I  believe  the  appointment 
that  has  been  made— Dean  Wright— has  been 
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an  excellent  appointment.  I  think  he  is  doing 
a  \ery  fine  job  as  far  as  his  committee  work 
is  concerned  and  also  in  dealintj  with  the 
incli\idual   problems   of  the   miiversities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  is  he  not  provided 
with    a   secretariat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer 
to  that  is  very  simple.  If  the  lion,  member 
perhaps  were  less  engrossed  with  his  own 
l)r(>pared  statement  which,  perhaps,  did  not 
anticipate  the  statement  that  I  was  going  to 
make  and  really  without  the  research  which 
I  would  normally  have  expected  of  that 
hon.  member,  he  will  see  that  in  the  terms 
of   reference   relating— 

Mr.  Br>'den:  The  Minister  has  just  quib- 
bled on  one  little  point.  That  is  all  he  has 
done    up    to   now. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Well,    Mr.   Chairman,   it 

Wiis    a   pretty    rele\ant   point- 
Mr.    Br^'den:    It    was    not    relevant    to    the 

basic  issue  my  leader  raised. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  still  not  happy 
anfl  they  wrote  the  report  after  you  had 
appointed  50  per  cent  on  the  committee,  so 
do  not  tr>'  to  dismiss  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  not  saying  they 
are  completely  content,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  am  sa>'ing  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  I 
think  it  is  sound  that  there  be  50  per  cent 
la\   personnel  and  50  per  cent  academic. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  litde  re- 
searcli   I   did   not   do  on   the   secretariat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  get  around  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  included  in  the  terms 
of  reference  the  fimctions,  responsibilities 
and  interrelations  of  the  bodies  involved  in 
\arious  ways  in  the  administration  and  devel- 
(>pinent  of  post-secondar\'  education.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  the  function 
of  tills  commission  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  university  affairs  committee  is  in 
itself  the  proper  structure  to  relate  the  role 
of  the  universities  with  the  government  or 
whether  the  council  of  regents  is  in  itself 
[\\v  appropriate  body.  So,  at  this  stage,  Mr. 
Clhairman,  and  I  think  this  makes  sense,  to 
establish  aji  expensive,  separate  secretariat 
h)r  what  will  lie  an  intervening— perhaps  a 
vcar,  or  year  and  a  half— period  of  time  to 
become  completely  associated  with  the  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs  when  it  is  cjuite 
conceivable  that  a  recommendation  will 
emanate  from  the  study  commission  to  relate 


the  functions,  say,  of  the  council  of  regents, 
the  committee  on  university  affairs,  possibly 
—and  I  say  possibly  because  I  think  Dean 
Smyth  has  put  down  in  theory  something  that 
he  feels  has  merit  as  far  as  studying  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  he  has  dotted  all  the 
"i's"  or  crossed  all  the  "t's"  at  all,  because 
I  have  discussed  this  with  him  personally  at 
some  length. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  not  make 
much  sense  for  this  period  of  time  to  establish 
a  full-scale  secretariat  for  the  committee  on 
university  affairs  en  masse.  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  some  thought  did  not  arise  from 
the  commission  as  to  just  what  type  of  struc- 
ture perhaps  should  be  involved  in  the  govern- 
ing, or  the  government's  role,  or  relationship 
to  all  types  of  post-secondary  institutions.  So 
it  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  have  no  objection 
at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  tlie  Minister, 
is  he  in  effect,  thinking  of  an  Ontario  council 
as  a  more  appropriate  body  to  coordinate  all, 
rather  than  build  up  a  big  secretariat  for  one 
part  of  post-secondary  education? 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think 
the  terms  of  reference  arc  really  very  clear. 
And  that  is,  that  we  are  asking  for  a  study 
of  the  role  and  the  interrelationships  between 
the  committee  on  uni\ersity  affairs,  the  council 
of  regents,  and  any  shall  we  say,  supervising 
or  advisory  body  that  relates  to  post-secondary 
education.  If  you  read  the  terms  of  reference 
carefully,  I  diink  you  will  see  implicit  in 
that  a  \ery  comprehensive  approach  to  this 
whole  problem.  And  I  think  out  of  this  will 
come,  perhaps,  the  type  of  structure  that  is 
best. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  harp  back 
to  the  grants  commission  in  the  United  King- 
dom. I  think  really  that  this  has  been  more 
or  less  rejected  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  situation  carefully.  The  grants  commission, 
on  the  surface  I  think,  appears  to  be  more 
desirable  in  theory  than  it  is  in  practice.  I 
say  this  from  the  limited  knowledge  that  I 
have.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not 
beliexe,  and  I  do  not  think  the  universities 
see  the  grants  commission  concept  as  being 
an  answer  at  all  to  the  problem  that  we  face 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  ask  a  question  just  at  this  time, 
based  on  something  the  Minister  has  said 
and  something  this  report  said. 

The  Minister  said  that  someone  has  to 
make  a  decision  and  that  is  why  he  is  around, 
and  the  report  says  some  of  the  universities 
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are  not  averse  to  making  special  deals.  Those 
two  things  taken  together  indicate  the  possi- 
bility is  there  that  the  expansion  of  the  system 
may  not  be  to  the  general  good.  For  them  to 
imply,  and  this  is  where  we  do  not  have  an 
affidavit,  that  special  deals  have  been  made 
which  the  decision  of  the  Minister  would 
countenance,  is  the  best  argument  I  can  think 
of  for  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  any  one 
political  person. 

Whether  the  Minister  calls  it  a  universities 
grants  commission  or  an  advisory  council  for 
post-secondary  education  is  immaterial  to  me, 
but  I  think  this  buffer  group  really  has  to 
separate  the  academic  community  from  the 
Minister  of  whatever  department  it  happens 
to  be  in  the  future.  This  is  the  real  criti- 
cism that  I  feel  of  the  development  of  the 
correlation  of  the  system  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
interject  here.  I  think  really  the  hon.  member 
may  have  either  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  function  of  the  university  grants  commis- 
sion in  the  United  Kingdom  or  perhaps  he  is 
going  a  shade  far  in  his  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs.  I  think  I  speak 
with  some  knowledge  when  I  say  I  cannot 
think  of  any  major  policy  or  major  decision 
with  respect  to  individual  institutions  that 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  committee  on 
university  affairs.  If  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  say  that  the  committee  on  university  affairs 
has  not  always  been  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
guess  as  long  as  humans  are  involved  in 
making  decisions  one  cannot  anticipate  they 
will  always  be  correct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  this  is  the  time  that 
the  Minister  should  state  categorically  that 
he  has  never  made  a  decision  not  recom- 
mended by  them,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have 
l)een  administrative  decisions  made  every  day 
of  the  week,  but  on  broad  policy  matters, 
these  have  been  referred  to,  or  have  emanated 
from,  the  committee  on  university  affairs.  And 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  then,  he  had  better 
deal  specifically,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
those  concerned,  with  the  fact  that  the  unixer- 
sity  presidents  say  powerful  and  influential 
people  connected  with  various  universities  are 
not  averse  to  making  special  deals. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
comment  on  what  the  university  presidents 
may  say  or  may  have  suggested,  and  I— 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  he  should  categorically 
deny  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  say  this,  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned,  there  have  been 
no  special  deals  with  the  universities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  statement  totally 
irresponsible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  in  the  position 
to  interpret  what  is  being  said  in  this  par- 
ticular statement  in  the  report,  nor  do  I 
intend  to.  All  I  intend  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  say  — 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  quit  kidding  our- 
selves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  there  have  been  no 
special  deals  with  respect  to  the  universities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —to  separate  school  education 
like  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  say  further,  that  I  think  this  type  of 
criticism  has  really  emanated  from  the  earlier 
criticisms  of  the  committee  on  university 
affairs  which  have  been  echoed  here  in  the 
House— and  that  is  that,  there  have  been 
certain  individuals  who  have  served  on  the 
committee  and  perhaps  that  is  the  genesis 
for  that  particular  aspect  of  the  report. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  on  to  the  two  or 
three  other  matters  that  were  raised.  The  one 
was  the  question  of  the  Spinks  committee 
report.  I  really  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect  to  the  member  for  York  South, 
that  he  was  stretching  a  point  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  Spinks  committee  report  to  sug- 
gest that  in  some  way  we  did  not  wish,  or  the 
government  did  not  wish,  or  it  was  leaked  to 
the  press  and  so  on— that  we  had  any  objec- 
tion to  a  full  discussion  of  the  Spinks  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  the  government 
not,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
fairness,  what  was  the  need,  necessarily,  to 
have  Dr.  Spinks  or  the  professors  or  Dr.  Hare 
here  for  the  actual  release  of  the  report?  I 
made  it  very  clear  at  the  press  conference  that 
I  personally  had  no  objection,  I  would  wel- 
come any  further  discussion  of  the  Spinks 
committee  report,  after  the  committee  on  uni- 
versity affairs  and  the  committee  of  presi- 
dents and  the  university  community  had  an 
opportunity  to  thoroughly  digest  and  assimi- 
late the  report. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  Minister  ex- 
plain Dr.  Spinks'  being  credited  in  the  press 
with  saying  that  he  was  assured  he  would 
have  an  opportunity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
in  fairness  to  Dr.  Spinks,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion. Actually  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
tluit  perhaps  the  Minister  himself  suggested 
that  there  would  be  some  merit  in  this,  and 
this  was  as  early  as  September.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Spinks  that  goes  back  to 
September  28,  and  the  members  will  find  it 
included  in  the  press  report.  This  is  the  part 
tluit  I  cannot  understand  coming  from  the 
hon.  member— that  the,  sliall  we  say,  state- 
ment the  Minister  released  at  that  time,  really 
is  included— 

Mr.   Singer:   The   Minister  himself- 

Mr.   Sopha:  Tliat  is  tlie  Royal  prerogative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  realize  that  the  member 
for  Sudbury  has  some  aversion  to  this  term 
"Royal."  I  shall  try  to  use  the  term  "I"  more 
regularly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Too  lumible  to  be  one  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

lion.  Mr.  Davis:  The  report  that  I  released 
as  Minister  of  University  Affairs  at  the  time 
of  the  press  conference  vvitli  Dr.  Corry  and 
Professor  Bournes,  was  included  in  that  state- 
ment. The  bulk  of  what  Dr.  Spinks  had 
suggested  should  be  part  of  the  press  release 
was   in    there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did  not  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  I  had 
talked  to  the  individual  concerned  and  I  really 
think  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  in  the  statement 
that  I  made  at  that  particular  time.  The  thing 
1  cannot  imderstand,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  shall 
we  say  the  attitude  of  the  group  of  eight  in 
particular;  their  attitude  of  suspicion  and 
concern.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  must 
have  some  recognition  that  the  university 
community  is  as  anxious  as  they  are  to 
improve  what  may  be  questionable  traditions 
or  practices  within  the  university  community. 

I  can  recall  the  member  for  Riverdale  mak- 
ing some  observations  at  the  time.  I  realK 
tliink,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  group  of  eight 
expects  us  to  sit  back  and  be  clubbed  over 
the  head  for  not  doing  anything.  But  when 
people  move  on  these  reports  and  the  vmi- 
versities  themselves  have  taken  constructive 
positions  and  made  improvements,  I  almost 
sense  a  feeling  of  disappointment  emanating 
from  the  group  of  eight. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  no! 

Mr.  Bryden:  No  basis  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  say  that  really, 
in  fairness  to  the  universities,  and  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  the  universities- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fairness  he  should  liave 
brought  the  authors  there.  I  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection.  Dr.  Spinks  has  given  an  interview 
to  the  Fiiuincial  Post. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  no  use  in  the 
Minister  saying  he  has  no  objection.  He  has 
ignored  it  for  six   months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
wlien  tlie  universities  are  in  a  position  and 
the  committee  on  university  affairs  is  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  specific  items  in  the 
report,  we  would  be  more  than  delighted. 
I  have  told  Dr.  Spinks  this  and  I  told  Dr. 
Hare  this  at  the  opening  of  Atkinson  college 
a  few  days  ago.  In  fact,  he  has  been  back 
in  the  province,  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  two  or  three  speeches  and  they  are 
(luite  relevant.  So  any  suggestion  that  the 
imiversities  or  the  committee  or  the  Minister 
are  hesitant  at  all  about  a  full  discussion  or 
further  elaboration  by  Dr.  Spinks,  is  just 
completely  ridiculous. 

The  part  that  concerns  me  more  than 
anything  else  is  that,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
address,  there  are  some  very  good  aspects 
of  the  Spinks  committee  report.  These  were 
ignored,  quite  frankly,  because  of  the  major 
reconunendation,  which  was  not  part  of 
tlieir  original  terms  of  reference,  with  respect 
to  the  university  of  Ontario.  I  think  it  was 
unfortunate  really  that  all  the  good  work— I 
should  not  say  it  has  been  ignored  because 
the  universities  and  the  committee  have  not, 
and  much  good  will  come  of  the  report- 
but  it  is  imfortunate  that  there  was  so  much 
attention  focussed  on  that  one  aspect  of  the 
report,  which,  as  I  read  it,  although  not  a 
postscript  per  se,  was  not  part  of  the  basic 
meat  of  their  report,  nor  did  they  intend  it 
to  be  so. 

I  tliink  they  were  endeavouring  to  make  a 
point— which  I  have  agreed  with  by  the 
appointment  of  this  commission  here  today— 
that  there  must  be  some— I  do  not  like  tlie 
word  master  plan  necessarily— but  there  must 
be  some  blueprint  for  total  post-secondary 
education  here  in  this  province. 

I  should  say  to  the  hon.  member,  because 
there  was  some   (juestion  of  it  at  the  time, 
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that  the  release  of  the  Spinks  report— and  I 
am  only  going  by  dates.  It  came  at  a  very 
unfortunate  time  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's.  There  was  an  eflFort  made  to 
get  hold  of  Dr.  Spinks  to  be  here  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  report  arrived,  I  believe,  on 
the  Thursday  or  Friday.  Because  of  the 
reason  it  had  been  leaked  to  the  press— the 
major  recommendation— it  was  felt  by  all  of 
us  that  it  made  sense  to  have  the  report 
released  as  soon  as  we  could. 

I  think  it  was  released  on  the  Wednesday 
after  the  Tuesday  following  Christmas.  If 
I  am  correct,  it  was  released  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's.  Yes,  it  was,  with  great 
respect— do  not  shake  your  head,  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South.  It  was  released  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  and  I  think  it 
was  on  the  Wednesday  or  the  Thursday 
after  Christmas  day,  because  we  released  it 
just  as  rapidly  as  we  could.  And  for  one 
reason  or  another— it  was  inadvertence,  I 
can  assure  you— Dr.  Spinks  was  not  reached. 
I  am  not  even  sure  he  could  have  been  here 
if  he  had  been  contacted  and  I  am  not  sure. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  final  analysis,  what 
difference  it  makes.  The  relevant  part  is 
the  report  and,  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  what  the  Legislature  should  be  discussing. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  would  be 
delighted  to  have  Dr.  Spinks  back  here  at 
any  time  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  report 
because,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
pointed  out— there  are  some  pretty  positive 
features  in  the  report  too.  I  could  quote 
them  back  to  the  House  at  great  length,  but 
I  do  not  intend  to,  because  I  am  sure  that 
most  members  have  read  it  in  great  detail 
in  any  event.  But  there  were  some  rather 
complimentary  parts  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  you  eyeing  the  clock. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  know  if  it  was 
going  to  take  very  long  to  complete  your 
remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  have  a  few  other 
observations  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

It  being  6  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS 

(Concluded) 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  rose 
for  some  nourishment  at  six,  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  discussing  one  or  two  situations. 

I  would  hke  just  to  touch  on  the  matter 
raised  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition— the 
problem  of  capital  grants  and  his  suggestion 
that  perhaps  we  should  look  to  the  grants 
committee  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  solu- 
tion; that  a  formula  here  might  be  too  rigid, 
not  allow  for  sufBcient  flexibility  and  capital 
growth. 

I  think  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
while  I  recognize  problems  that  are  inherent 
in  any  formula  type  of  development,  none- 
theless I  believe,  and  I  think  the  universities 
generally  agree,  that  if  we  can  come  up  with 
a  formula  tor  capital  purposes  we  can  build 
into  that  formula  sufficient  flexibility  to  look 
after  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  universities  enthusiastic- 
ally support  the  principle  of  a  formula  for 
capital  grants.  I  point  cut  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  achieve,  but  neither  was  the  formula 
for  operating  grants,  and— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
As  opposed  to  the  Minister  making  the  de- 
cision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
as  opposed  to  the  Minister  making  the  de- 
cision. Actually,  the  policy  is  pretty  well 
laid  down.  The  recommendations  come  from 
the  committee  en  university  affairs,  and  the 
policy  is  really  relatively  simple  and  I  think 
well  understood  by  the  universities.  The 
problem  that  exists  is  not  a  question  of  who 
makes  the  decisions.  The  problem  is  that 
the  universities  are  finding  difficulty  and  it 
will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  find 
the  15  per  cent  which  has  been,  shall  we  say, 
the  basis   of  the  formula  that  exists  today; 
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that  is  the  government  pays  85  per  cent  of 
the  capital  costs  and  the  institutions  are 
required  through  their  own  campaigns  to 
raise  the  15  per  cent. 

This  is  where  the  difficulty  is  now  arising 
because  the  universities  are  finding  they  just 
physically  cannot  raise  this  15  per  cent  and 
we  recognize  this.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
feel,  and  I  am  expressing  a  personal  view, 
that  whatever  formula  is  developed,  while  it 
must  have  equality  of  distribution  foremost 
in  whatever  concept  is  achieved,  at  the  same 
time  there  must  be,  quite  frankly,  some 
method  of  control. 

Whether  you  can  do  this  on  the  basis  of, 
shall  we  say,  a  provincial  average  square 
foot  cost,  that  the  department  might  pay  100 
per  cent,  up  to  X  number  of  dollars  per 
square  foot,  or  whether  you  could  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  numbers  of  students  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  very 
good  basis.  But  whatever  basis  is  arrived  at, 
I  think  there  can  be  sufficient  flexibility  built 
into  the  formula  to  make  it  work. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  view  the  problem  as 
a  serious  one  and  I  think  the  universities  do 
too.  Some  form  of  formula  really  is  highly 
desirable  in  the  capital  area  and  while  the 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
expresses  his  concern,  as  we  all  have  from 
time  to  time  about  the  question  of  the 
government-university  relationship,  if  we  can 
arrive  at  the  formula  for  capital  purposes  it 
should  be  beneficial. 

I  think  we  have  achieved  substantial 
success  with  operating  grants,  and  we  have 
removed  a  lot  of  what  could  be  called  the 
irritants  in  the  traditional  relationships  be- 
tween goverrment  and  universities.  With  a 
formula,  it  becomes  more  of  a  mechanical 
operation,  certainly  in  the  two  major  areas 
of  public  investment,  the  operating  grants 
and  the  capital  grants,  and  I  think  really 
there  is  merit,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  com- 
mittee of  presidents  endorse  this. 

They  have  their  own  people  working  with 
the  people  from  the  committee  on  university 
affairs  and  the  department  people  to  see  if 
they  cannot  come  to  grips  with  a  formula  for 
capital  purposes.    I  support  the  concept  of 
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this,  because  I  think  it  brings  forward,  prob- 
ably, an  answer  to  a  pretty  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  the 
Minister  leaves  this,  are  we  to  infer  from  his 
remarks  that  the  15  per  cent,  which  he  feels 
is  unattainable  and  obviously  it  is,  is  going 
to  be  reduced  to  nil?  Or  will  there  be  in 
the  formula  some  residual  that  would  be  met 
by  the  private  sector? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
what  I  cannot  say.  I  think,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, there  will  be  a  role  for  the  private 
sector,  but  perhaps  in  other  areas  of  univer- 
sity involvement;  perhaps  in  providing  funds 
for  greater  research  facilities,  or  in  specialized 
areas.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  used  the 
term,  we  should  be  seeking  greater  excellence 
in  some  areas.  I  think  this  is  where  the 
private  sector  could  genuinely  become  in- 
volved and  it  would  be  in  a  very  unselfish 
way  for  them  to  do  so.  I  cannot  tell  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  whether— 

Mr.  Nixon:   Did   I   say  greater  excellence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  thought  this  was  the 
term  used. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  surely  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No?  Well,  I  would  not 
want  to  quote  you  then  if  that  is  not  the  case. 
It  may  have  been  just  to  achieve  excellence. 
Centres  of  excellence  I  think  was  the  term. 

But  I  say  it  is  conceivable  we  could  come 
to  100  per  cent  of  a  specific  amount,  which 
amount  may  not  be  sufficient  for  the  univer- 
sities. In  other  words,  let  us  say  we  used  a 
figure— and  I  do  not  want  to  belabour  this— 
of  $40  a  square  foot,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, and  we  would  pay  100  per  cent  up  to 
that  figure,  but  a  university  felt,  in  its 
wisdom,  that  it  must  build,  for  say  $42  a 
square  foot. 

Maybe  the  $2  per  square  foot  would  have 
to  be  raised  out  of  its  own  resources,  or  in 
some  other  fashion. 

But  in  some  way  or  other,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  to  sum  it  up  very  briefly,  we  have  to 
find  an  acceptable  way.  I  think  it  means  a 
formula  to  ensure  that  the  universities  have 
sufficient  capital  funds  for  those  necessary 
physical  developments.  I  believe  the  formula 
is  the  answer,  and  this  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  committee  is  proceeding  and  the 
university  presidents  themselves  are,  I 
believe,  in  support  of  this  philosophy. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  a 
question.    I   think  it  might  be   best   to   deal 


with    it,    while    I    still    am    thinking    of    the 

matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  I  was  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  formula  would  then  relieve 
the  Minister  of  the  necessity  of  making  a 
decision  that  he  was  referring  to  before 
dinner?  The  fact  that  there  was  always  some- 
body, the  Minister,  who  would  make  the 
decision  in  these  matters.  Because  in  my 
view,  the  formula  would  be  neutral  to  the 
extent  that  no  one  would  have  to  make  any 
decisions,  that  the  statistics  would  be  fed 
into  a  machine,  or  given  to  a  statistician  and 
the  results  would  come  out. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  although  this 
would  relieve  the  Minister  of  the  need  for 
making  the  difficult  decision,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  should  be  in  the  position  of  making 
it,  in  my  view  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  have  a  formula  that  would  lead  the 
development  of  the  universities  along  an 
imaginative  master  plan  or  blueprint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  decision  I  was  referring  to  before  6  o'clock 
really  related  to  those  decisions  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  not  necessarily.  You  re- 
ferred to  the  powerfid  and  influential  people 
connected  with  various  universities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want   to   go   over   that   ground    again,    I   am 
just  saying  that  no  major- 
Mr.    Nixon:    You    have    not    gone    over    it 

once  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have,  with  respect  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  said  I  do  not  know  of  any 
decision  of  significance  related  to  government 
policy  or  policy  of  the  department  that  has 
been  made  without  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  what  ones  the  univer- 
sity presidents  know  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
they  may  feel  there  have  been  certain 
decisions  made  with  which  they  are  not  com- 
pletely in  accord  as  individuals,  but  I  do 
not  know  myself. 

Mr.  Nixon:   That  is  not  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  just  saying,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  that  when  I  was  talking  about 
decisions,  I  was  really  relating  mainly  to 
the  numbers  or  the  percentage  of  academic 
personnel  on  the  university  affairs  committee, 
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coupled  with  the  number  of  representatives 
from  the  lay  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  will  always 
be  decisions  left  with  somebody,  at  some 
stage.  This  is  part  of  the  democratic  process 
and  we  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  this. 
But  I  do  say,  and  I  repeat  it  once  again, 
that  I  think  that  a  formula  for  capital 
development  at  our  universities  is  highly 
desirable.  I  am  just  hopeful  that  those  work- 
ing on  it  can  come  up  with  as  effective  a 
solution  as  they  did  for  the  operating  grants. 
Really,  what  happened  with  the  operating 
grants  is  of  significance. 

I  realize  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  does 
not  really  want  to  admit  that  it  could  be 
setting  a   pattern  but— 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  you  are  quick  to  assert 
that  it  leads  the  western  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect,  you  will  find  very  few  juris- 
dictions that  have  taken  a  better  approach  to 
it  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  other 
matters  that  were  raised  during  the  prelim- 
inary remarks,  but  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
the  House  with  all  my  observations,  because 
maybe  we  will  have  to  repeat  it  as  we  go 
through  the  individual  items  in  the  estimates. 
In  any  event,  I  hope  I  have  commented  on 
the  bulk  of  them  at  least  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  proceed  now  to  the  individual 
votes.  If  there  is  something  that  I  have 
missed,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  will 
not  neglect  to  remind  me,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  impart  what  little  information  I 
may  possess  to  help  with  any  discussion  that 
is  carried  on. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  we  pass  off  these  general  com- 
ments, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
whether  he  has  given  any  thought  whatsoever 
to  what  contribution,  sir,  he  might  think 
that  a  standing  committee  of  this  Legislature 
might  make  to  this  field  of  cooperative  effort 
of  relations  between  the  government  and  the 
Legislature  and  the  universities  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  do  not  intend  to  go  on  at  any  length, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  talk  about— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  remind  the  member 
that  by  agreement  in  the  House,  there  were 
three  prehminary  speakers  and  then  we  go 
from  there  into  the  specific  votes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
making  an  address,  I  simply  want  to  ask  the 
Minister  a  question  about  this  particular 
field,  which  I  think  is  very  important. 


We  have  been  discussing  the  committee  on 
university  affairs,  the  committee  of  presidents, 
the  relationship  of  the  department  and  the 
relationship  of  the  Minister  to  the  educational 
stmcture  of  the  universities  and  to  tlie 
government,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  Minister  has  any  views  at  all 
about  a  part  which  could  be  played  by  either 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Legislature,  or, 
if  necessary,  an  annually  reconstituted  select 
committee  of  the  Legislature  in  these  continu- 
ing discussions  to  solve  these  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
strictly  a  personal  observation.  Perhaps  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Legislature  would 
be  helpful,  if  it  could  operate  to  a  degree  in 
a  continuing  situation.  It  is  not  something 
that  you  can  come  to  grips  with  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  meetings.  It  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  detailed  situation. 

There  may  be  some  merit  in  that  the  com- 
mission that  will  be  appointed  will  be  func- 
tioning, and  will  have  been  functioning  for  a 
number  of  months  when  the  next  session  rolls 
around.  Perhaps  this  might  be  an  initial  way 
of  involving  a  committee  of  the  Legislature. 
It  might  meet  with  the  commission  for  a 
series  of  meetings  to  exchange  views  back 
and  forth. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  just  say,  though,  that  you  cannot  do  it  in 
one,  two  or  necessarily  three  or  four  meetings. 
It  is  a  very  complicated  subject  in  my  view, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  shares  this.  It 
is  something  you  just  cannot  come  to  grips 
with  in  an  hour  or  so,  perhaps  two  or  three 
times,  during  the  session. 

I  certainly  believe,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
conveyed  this  impression  in  all  the  delibera- 
tions in  this  past  four  or  five  years,  that  any 
constructive  suggestions  emanating  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House  on  this  subject,  to  me, 
are  very  helpful  because  this  is  an  evolving 
situation.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  ever  taken  a  position  in  this  House 
that  we  have  reached  the  ultimate. 

I  do  say  this— I  think  in  fairness  we  have 
made  very  great  progress  in  the  relationship 
between  universities  and  government.  And 
this,  incidentally,  is  recognized.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  around  the  world  again  because  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  object. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  will  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  do  say  that  we  have 
made,  I  think,  very  great  progress  in  this  area 
of  government-university  relationships  and 
this  is  recognized  outside  our  own  jurisdiction, 
without  going  too  far. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
or  two  things  I  would  hke  to  ask  about 
specifically.  In  the  Minister's  remarks,  he 
refers  to  Algoma  and  Nipissing  colleges  as 
presenting  the  first  year  in  the  normal  uni- 
versity course.  I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to 
consider  the  relationship  of  these  colleges  with 
the  expanding  community  college  system 
which  obviously  has  the  right  by  statute  to 
present  these   similar  courses. 

In  both  of  these  centres,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  will  be  community  colleges  and  I 
wonder  how  he  rationalizes  the  need  to  put 
a  separate  campus  of  Laurentian— I  think  the 
community  would  perhaps  prefer  it  that  way. 
But  all  tlie  same,  the  community  colleges 
could  very  well  offer  this  in  conjunction  with 
Laurentian  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  community  college  work  in  that 
area. 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
there  is  a  slight  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The 
legislation  provides  that  the  college  board 
may  administer  a  programme  that  is  being 
offered  in  affiliation  with  an  existing  uni- 
versity. This  has  been  lost  sight  of  to  a 
degree  in  { ur  discussions,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  legislation.  I  think 
that  over  a  period  of  time,  as  the  community 
college  develops  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  in 
North  Bay,  there  will  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  university  pro- 
gramme with  respect  to  physical  facilities.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  envisages  in  North 
Bay- 
Mr.  Nixon:  They  could  all  be  on  the  same 
lot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  could  all  be  on  the 
same  property.  They  could  be  sharing  gym- 
nasium facilities,  cafeterias,  even  libraries 
and  so  on.  This  is  the  concept  behind  the 
legislation  respecting  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  What  is  happening  with 
the  two  colleges  in  North  Bay  and  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  is  that  they  are  being  operated  in 
affiliation  with  Laurentian. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Colleges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Algoma  college, 
which  is  the  fi'^t  yenr.  and  evertually  the 
first  two  years  of  Laurentian,  is  being  operated 
in  affili;  tion  with  Laurentian  Univcrsily.  And 
this  applies  also  in  North  Bay.  But  as  I 
pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  probablv  there 
will  bs  a  campus  there  for  the  college  of 
applied  arts  and  technology.  We  have  the 
teachers'  college,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  con- 


ceivable that  we  will  work  out  a  form  of 
complex  where  we  can  share  a  lot  of  the 
facilities  and  this  is  really  the  purpose  behind 
that  part  of  the  legislation  respecting  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  back  into  it  but  the 
great  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  students 
who  go  to  Algoma  college  or  the  college  in 
North  Bay,  are  actually  taking  the  university 
programme.  It  is  the  same  as  the  first  year 
if  they  were  in  Sudbury,  so  that  they  are 
guaranteed  then  admission  into  second,  third, 
fourth  year,  depending  on  the  number  of 
years  that  are  being  offered  in  their  own 
communities.  So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  the  hon.  member  suggested  that  there 
be  this  relationship,  it  docs  and  it  will  exist, 
in  my  view,  and  this  is  what  the  legislation 
was   drafted  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition  raised  a  sulaject  at  an  earlier 
time  which  I  am  greatly  interested  and  that 
is  the  distribution  of  university  population 
according  to  income  group  of  the  parents. 
I  sent  for  Professor  Porter's  book,  which  I 
now  have  before  me  and  Professor  Porter  of 
course  has  made  one  of  the  most  intensive 
analyses  of  Canadian  society  that  is  extant. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  But  not 
always  correct. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Professor  Porter  does  not  hold 
himself  out  to  be  the  Almighty  like  other 
human  beings.  No  doubt  he  is  capable  of 
error,  but  he  has  written  a  book  and  the 
member  for  London  South  has  not— 

Mr.  White:  I  have  written  a  book  but  it 
only  sold  ten  copies. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —it  has  been  a  best  seller  in 
Canadian  homes  and  if  you  do  write  a  book— 
this  one  will  be  quoted  for  many  decades,  so 
may  I  return  io  it. 

Professor  Porter  reports  on  a  study  made 
by  the  dominion  bureau  of  statistics  and  he 
appends  a  table— that  study  was  commis- 
sioned by  DBS  in  the  years  1956-1957.  Per- 
haps the  Minister  would  be  in  a  position  to 
say  that  that  study  is  out  of  date?  He  shakes 
his  head,  so  I  assume  the  same  considerations 
apply.  It  reveals  that  something— if  I  may 
rapidly  add  them— something  around  73  to 
75  per  cent  of  students  in  Canadian  universi- 
ties come  from  homes  with  incomes  over 
$5,000. 

If  I  recall  Professor  Myers'  lectures  cor- 
rectly—some 20  years  ago  Professor  Myers 
lectured   in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
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Toronto,  though  I  do  beheve  he  became  the 
head  of  the  department  subsequently.  He 
taught  us  that  according  to  scientific  measure- 
ment, intelHgence  is  distributed  in  society 
according  to  the  normal  curve,  so  we  could 
assume  then  that  in  the  vast  numbers  that 
this  table  reveals  of  people  from  low  income 
families  who  do  not  find  their  way  to  the 
university  climate  or  environment,  there 
would  be  an  equal  incidence  of  intelligence. 

Then  it  must  follow,  if  these  statistics  are 
correct  as  they  appertain  to  1967,  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  waste  of  talent.  One  wonders 
aloud— and  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
wonder— whether  the  Minister  is  ready  to 
posit  any  solution  that  will  enable  greater 
numbers  of  our  young  people  from  low 
income  groups  to  find  their  way  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

Just  to  illustrate,  for  example,  in  those 
reporting,  the  families  Vv'ith  $10,000  and  over 
made  up  15.2  per  cent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion whereas  the  group  earning  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  over  make  up  3.3  per  cent  of 
Canadian  families.  Take  the  slot  $7,000  to 
$9,999;  12.2  per  cent  of  the  students  came 
from  this  group.  They  make  up  8.4  per  cent 
of  all  Canadian  families. 

So  there  you  have  something  approaching 
30  per  cent  of  the  student  population  from 
families  with  incomes  over  $7,000  and  in 
society  those  families  make  up  10.7  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  know  if  this 
statistical  device  is  accurate.  We  have  three 
times  the  number  in  universities  from  that 
income  group  than  the  families  are  to  be 
found  in  society. 

If  Professor's  Porter's  analysis  is  correct, 
we  fall  far  short  of  being  an  egalitarian 
society.  And  if  I  apprehend  government's 
role  in  the  twentieth  century,  I  have  always 
thought  government's  role  to  be  twofold  since 
the  coming  of  the  new  liberalism  and  the 
definition  of  it  by  Hobhouse  abovit  1910-that 
is,  to  take  away  or  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of 
the  capitalist  system,  the  economic  system  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  provide  equality  of 
opportunity  on  the  other  hand.  Governments 
in  the  last  70  years  have  motivated  them- 
selves in  that  direction. 

So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  we 
obviously  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal  and  it 
gives  validity  to  Professor  Underbill's  oft- 
quoted  phrase,  if  I  may  quote  Professor 
Underbill  in  the  presence  of  my  friend,  the 
member  for  York  South,  when  he  said  that  in 
Canada  the  lion's  share  goes  to  the  lions.    It 


has  always  been  thus  and  we  have  not  made 
many  strides  to  correct  it. 

I  myself,  if  I  may  append  a  personal  note, 
had  the  benefit  of  being  exposed  to  education 
—you  notice  the  way  1  put  that,  to  my  fellow 
alumnus— being  exposed  to  education,  paid  for 
by  the  people  of  Canada,  for  which  I  am 
eternally  grateful.  But  this  department, 
under  the  aegis  of  this  young  and  aggressive 
Minister  who  may  be  racing  around  the  prov- 
ince—and I  do  not  think  that  is  an  unfair 
description  of  him— building  the  bricks  and 
mortar  v/hich  he  has  done  with  great  despatch 
in  the  seven  years  since  1960,  still  on  the 
one  hand  turn  a  good  many  students  away. 

I  know  that,  I  do  not  need  DBS  to  tell  me 
that.  A  good  portion  of  them  arrived  in  my 
office  last  September,  or  a  goodly  number  of 
them  arrived  there,  to  tell  how  the  doors  of 
Ontario  universities  had  the  portcullis— 
where  does  it  come,  up  or  down,  I  forget 
which? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  if  it  comes  down, 
it  must  go  up  at  one  point,  it  must  go  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  drawbridge  came  up 
too  and  of  course  the  newer  universities,  the 
Minister  well  knows,  have  to  exercise  great 
determination  in  order  to  avoid  becoming- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  dump- 
ing grounds. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  like  that  phrase.  To 
avoid  becoming  the  refuge  of  those  who 
cannot  get  in  to  the  older,  historic,  more 
sophisticated  institutions.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  the  fact  that  pupils  or  students  with 
58  or  57  per  cent  in  the  grade  13  papers 
could  not  find  a  place  in  our  universities  is 
a  blot  upon  our  civilization. 

I  suppose  if  one  culled  the  biographies, 
the  autobiog^-aphies,  one  could  find  a  good 
many  illustrations  of  the  dullard  at  school 
who  went  on  to  perform  great  feats  of  excel- 
lence. One  that  springs  to  mind  is  Winston 
Churchill,  if  one  seeks  for  an  example. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    He    really    was    not    a 

dullard  in  all  aspects  of  school- 
Mr.    Sopha:    Well,   he   did  not  stand   very 

high  in  his  grades. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  not  in  total- 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  did  not  stand  very  high  in 
his  grades  at  school.    In  my  view,  to  put  it 
as  bluntly  as  possible,  that  is  what  is  wrong 
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with  the  system  and  that  is  what  is  wrong 
with  this  department,  that  a  naked  statistic 
is  apphed  to  human  beings  with  an  inflexible 
irrepressible  determination.  You  either  have 
60  per  cent  or  you  do  not  get  in. 

If  you  know  human  beings  at  all  or  any  of 
the  scientists  who  exercise  their  art  in  the 
study  of  human  beings,  they  are  quick  to 
tell  you  that  no  such  formula  can  be  applied 
to  the  human  being,  that  it  does  not  fit  the 
human  condition.  And  if  that  is  to  continue 
to  be  the  situation  in  Ontario,  then  it  is  a 
terrible  indictment  of  this  government. 

Of  course  it  is  truth  to  tell,  as  I  have  said 
before  and  I  have  heard  others  say  in  this 
Legislature,  that  back  in  1945— those  years 
that  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  does 
not  like  to  talk  about,  he  does  not  like  to  be 
connected  with  the  people  who  led  the  Con- 
servative Party  at  that  time— but  back  at  the 
end  of  the  war  it  was  as  simple  as  going  to 
any  one  of  the  life  insurance  companies. 
They  could  have  selected  London  Life,  a 
great  favourite  with  this  government,  and 
asked  their  actuaries  to  calculate  how  many 
children  would  be  presenting  themselves  at 
the  door  of  universities  in  1960. 

Any  one  of  the  actuaries  would  have  told 
the  government,  free  no  doubt,  within  a  very 
narrow  degree  of  error.  But  it  was  not  until 
about  1960  that  this  government  embarked 
on  the  phrenetic  activity  of  university  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  After  repeated  warnings. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  after  many  warnings 
and  many  warnings  from  university  people 
themselves  to  the  government.  But  this 
Minister  of  course  has  enjoyed  himself,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind  to  him,  in  these 
last  several  years  in  going  to  these  openings. 
I  have  not  seen  that  he  has  had  conferred 
upon  him  a  doctor  of  laws  yet  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  is  in  the  offing. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He 
had  one  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  From  our  own  institution 
—yours. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  right?  Well,  it  is  always 
said  that  they  give  those  degrees  to  their 
greatest  benefactors  so  that  must  be  testi- 
mony. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  one  has  to  be 
careful,  because  I  received  one  from 
Waterloo  Lutheran  and  I  think  the  member's 
own  leader  will  tell  him  that  we  have  not 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  that  institution. 


Mr.  Sopha:  It  may  be  that  the  latter 
institution  is  trying  to  build  a  hall  of  fame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  could  be. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  the  one  aspect  of 
it,  and  I  hope— and  I  say  to  the  Minister  and 
say  it  here  in  the  public  place  of  Ontario— 
that  next  September  does  not  see  a  repetition 
of  last  September  when  20  or  30  young 
people  with  their  parents  came  into  the  office 
or  telephoned  or  wrote  letters  and  said, 
"What  can  you  do  to  help  my  son",  or  "What 
can  you  do  to  help  me  find  a  place  in  a 
university?" 

We  get  accustomed,  of  course,  to  seeing 
people  with  other  problems,  for  example 
problems  with  the  workmen's  compensation 
board.  But  it  puts  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  an  invidious  position  to  be  asked  to 
interfere  with  the  autonomy  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  and  indeed  the 
institution  would  resent  and  would  be  quick 
to  express  its  resentment  toward  any  elected 
official  who  sought  to  interfere.  That  is  one 
side  of  it. 

The  other  is  this  problem  that  I  have 
revealed,  that  many  people  who  could  per- 
form very  fruitful  tasks  in  our  society,  as 
illustrated  by  Professor  Porter,  are  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  per- 
sonalities in  the  environment  of  an  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

I  think  that  is  a  remarkable  study  and  I 
refer  to  that  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  this  government,  this 
analysis  in  depth,  this  penetrating  survey  of 
society  as  it  exists  today.  The  type  of  society 
in  which  we  live  by  an  outstanding  scholar, 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  type  of  people  that 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  seems  to  prefer  to 
hire,  to  depict  present-day  Ontario  society 
and  who  are  inclined  to  publish  pabulum  for 
the  popular  edification. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
very  briefly  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
member  for  Sudbury.  I  think  my  statements 
with  respect  to  physical  accommodation  for 
university  students  have  always  been  based 
on  the  principle  that  in  the  universities— and 
I  think  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  ex- 
pressed this,  he  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  as  has  the  member  for  York  South— 
the  entrance  or  admission  situation  is  some- 
thing within  the  area  of  academic  autonomy. 

The  universities  should  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  their  own  admission  requirements. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  member  may  have  had  some  young 
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people— I  am  sure  he  did  because  I  did,  and 
I  am  sure  others  did— with  55,  56,  perhaps 
57  per  cent,  who  because  of  the  general  60 
per  cent  average  could  not  gain  admission 
to  university. 

I  accept  this.  I  would  say  that  those 
students  who  received  60  per  cent  or  more, 
and  quite  frankly  some  universities  did  go 
down,  I  believe  to  59  and  some  to  58  per 
cent,  those  young  people  who  had  what  the 
universities  set  as  their  admission  require- 
ments, were  accepted  into  Ontario  univer- 
sities. This  was  not  necessarily  into  the  alma 
mater  of  the  member  for  Sudbury,  as  first 
choice,  but  I  am  sure  they  were  alDle  to  get 
into  some  of  the  others  and  actually  I  do 
not  regard  this  as  being  unfortunate  because 
I  think  it  is  important  that  the  new  institu- 
tions and  new  universities  have  a  number  of 
students  to  build  up  their  own  structure. 

I  am  also  concerned,  and  I  am  fairly  well 
aware  of  the  figures  the  member  is  quoting 
from  Professor  Porter's  Vertical  Mosaic, 
that  it  is  not  thought,  I  say  with  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  unique  to  the  province 
of  Ontario  by  any  means.  I  do  not  purport 
to  have  the  answers.  The  students  that  we 
discuss  these  problems  with  from  time  to 
time,  are  in  their  own  way  introducing  a 
study  in  what  they  call  the  social  barriers  to 
education. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  and  I  am  trying 
to  be  objective,  that  no  person  who,  shall 
we  say,  gets  into  grade  13,  and  is  success- 
ful need  be  inhibited  from  going  on  for 
financial  reasons.  I  think  that  one  can  say 
that  with  the  moneys  available  through  the 
student  award  programme  and  other  means, 
a  student  who  reaches  this  level  of  education, 
can  in  fact  finance  his  way  through  a  univer- 
sity. Now  I  know  there  may  be  exceptions, 
but  I  am  speaking  in  general  terms. 

I  think  where  the  difficulty  problably  lies 
much  further  down  the  grade  structure.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  figures  the  member  for 
Sudbury  reads  are  not  too  dissimilar,  say,  to 
the  state  of  California.  I  believe  we  dis- 
cussed this  in  the  education  committee,  that 
roughly  the  same  percentage  from  the  so- 
called  middle  or  upper  income  group  were 
attending  university  in  that  state,  which  has 
had  a  system  of  free  tuition  and  universal 
assistance  with  respect  to  financing.  They  are 
finding  that  it  is  still  the  approximate  per- 
centages from  the  middle  and  upper  income 
groups  that  go  on,  although  I  think  I  could 
state,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  have  facts 
yet  to  substantiate  this,  that  the  percentages 


are  in  fact  improving,  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing percentage  from  the  middle  and 
lower  income  brackets. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one,  accept  that 
this  is  the  case.  Whether  it  is  an  environ- 
mental situation,  just  what  the  reasons  may 
be,  I  think  it  is  something  where  the  answers, 
in  my  view,  must  be  found,  but  I  do  say  that 
in  total  percentages  of  students  attending 
university,  our  growth  factor  here  in  Ontario 
compares  favourably  with  most  other  situa- 
tions and  perhaps  in  the  last  two  years,  our 
percentage  increase  has  been  greater  than 
many  other  jurisdictions. 

I  must  be  quite  frank,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do 
not  personally  have  the  answer  to  one  or  two 
of  the  principles  or  propositions  set  down  by 
Professor  Porter.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody 
else  has  any  specific  solutions  to  them  either 
and  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  listen  to 
any  suggestions  that  might  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  suggestion,  whether  it  is 
useful  or  not,  has  to  do  with  the  lower  grades 
that  you  mention,  and  I  mentioned  this  after- 
noon, and  the  fact  that  the  families  them- 
selves have  to  be  aware,  when  their  young 
people  go  into  grades  9  and  10,  that  university 
is  a  real  possibility.  The  fact  that  Centennial 
college  is  made  up  predominantly  of  young 
people  whose  parents  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  post-secondary  education, 
is  simply  a  commentary  on  the  fact  that  they 
liave  become  convinced  that  this  is  available 
to  them.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
entrance  standards  for  Centennial  college  are 
considerably  lower  than  those  for  university. 

The  study  that  the  university  presidents  did 
draws  a  point  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  loss— let  us  say  a  loss  of  a 
considerable  number  of  students,  who  might 
statistically  have  been  expected  to  go  on  to 
university,  that  we  do  not  now  find  there. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  streaming 
situation  in  the  secondary  school  has  in  fact 
reduced  the  opportunity  of  too  many  young 
people  to  continue  with  the  academic  part 
of  post-secondary  education. 

Now  the  Minister  himself,  with  support 
from  all  sides  of  the  House  and  across  the 
province,  has  undertaken  a  campaign  to  build 
up  the  real  importance  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  quite  possible,  not  that 
this  has  been  overdone,  but  that  the  other 
side  of  the  scale  has  been  forgotten  in  this 
approach.  I  beheve  myself  that  unless  we 
have  a  larger  proportion  go  on  to  university. 
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we  will  not  be  serving  the  young  people  as 
effectively  as  we  might. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  discussing  this, 
perhaps  the  Minister  in  his  comments,  if  he 
has  any,  would  care  to  say  something  further 
about  the  numbers  of  people  who  are  leaving 
grade  13  this  year  and  why  it  is  that  they  are 
6,000  below  his  original  estimate.  What 
happened? 

lion.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
apologize.  I  had  a  fairly  detailed  statement, 
because  I  believed  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  going  to  raise  this  in  the  vote  for  the 
Ontario  institute  for  studies  in  education.  I 
suggested  we  might  discuss  it  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  really 
thought  that  you  meant  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  specifically  suggested  the  vote  for  the 
Ontario  institute,  because  this  is  where  the 
statistical  studies  have  been  done.  If  we  are 
still  developing  any  of  these  thoughts  to- 
morrow, if  we  do  not  finish  before  that  time, 
perhaps  I  could  do  it  then,  or  I  would  be 
delighted  to  show  the  material  I  have  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  point  out  this  one 
fact,  though:  I  do  not  think  the  answer  really 
lies  in  that  direction,  because  we  are  still  at 
a  point  where  roughly  50  per  cent  of  the 
grade  13  graduates  go  on  to  university,  so 
there  is  still  this  other  50  per  cent  of  the 
grade  13  graduates  who  are  not  entering  the 
university.  They  are  going  on  to  some  other 
situation.  Perhaps  this  is  the  area  that  must 
be  further  encouraged,  to  move  on  to  greater 
post-secondary  experience;  I  am  not  sure. 

On  vote  2401: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote, 
I  would  think  that  the  Minister  would  prob- 
ably want  to  deal  with  the  policy  insofar  as 
it  concerns  the  Royal  Ontario  museum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect,  I  told  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  I  would  be  delighted  to  deal  with  the 
ROM  under  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  University  Affairs,  and  I  suggest  really 
the  appropriate  vote  would  be  2402,  which 
is  the  grants  for  operating  costs.  Since  the 
operating  costs  for  the  ROM  go  through 
the  University  of  Toronto,  I  think  that  would 
probably  be  the  appropriate  place  to  discuss  it. 


Mr.  Singer:  Well  it  is  a  question  of 
semantics,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  a  question  of 
semantics  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
trying  to  be   helpful. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will  oblige  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  or  three  points  that  I  think  appropriately 
come  under  this  first  vote.  One,  we  have 
already  discussed  at  some  length  this  question 
of  the  availability  of  higher  education  to  those 
who  happen  to  come  from  lower  income 
groups.  The  Minister  says  he  feels  that  our 
universities  are  making  higher  education 
available  to  those  groups  as  much  as  any 
other. 

I  do  not  know  on  what  basis  he  comes  to 
this  conclusion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  relating  really  to 
the  statistical  information  from  one  or  two 
other  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States, 
where  as  I  say,  California,  which  I  think  i$ 
generally  regarded  as  having  as  progressive 
an  approach  to  higher  education  as  any  juris- 
diction—there may  be  others— where  the  rough 
percentages  are  comparable  to  Ontario. 

They  have  a  higher  total  percentage  going 
to  university  still,  but  the  percentage  coming 
from  the  upper  and  middle  income  brackets, 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number,  really  do 
not  differ  too  substantially  from  our  own.  This 
is  what  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  discussion  really  was  on  the  basis  of  say, 
free  tuition,  or  more  money  for  students  who 
are  actually  ready  to  enter  university.  Perhaps 
the  problem  is  further  back,  not  in  the  system 
itself,  but  in  the  environment;  I  do  not  know 
the  answer.  But  this  is  the  comparison  that 
I  was  endeavouring  to  make. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  be  that  the  solu- 
tion is  further  back,  because  I  think  the  Min- 
ister is  correct  and  in  many  jurisdictions  where 
they  have  presumably  provided  complete 
accessibility  to  higher  education,  they  have 
discovered  that  there  has  been  at  very  best 
a  very  slow  change  in  terms  of  the  "social 
mix"— if  I  may  use  that  horrible  term— of 
those  who  get  on  to  universities. 

However,  the  figures  that  strike  me  as 
being  much  more  relevant,  are  not  necessarily 
those  in  Porter,  though  those  are  the  overall 
Canadian  picture,  but  the  figures  which  I 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  on 
community  colleges  in  the  education  esti- 
mates, the  Hall  and  McFarlane  study  of  a 
single  Ontario  municipality.  Here  we  have 
not  got  this  great  average  of  all  Canadians, 
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but  we  have  got  a  single  Ontario  municipality 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
municipality  that  is  pretty  representative  of 
the  whole  Ontario  scene. 

The  conclusion  he  comes  to  on  the  basis 
of  a  follow  through  of  what  happened  to  all 
those  young  people  who  were  born  in  the 
year  1940  in  this  one  community,  a  study  in 
depth,  was  that  80  per  cent  of  those  who 
were  brilliant,  had  an  IQ  of  120  or  more, 
simply  did  not  get  on  to  university.  What  the 
reasons  for  it  are,  I  suggest  along  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  others,  it  is 
about  time  that  we  discovered.  If  it  is  socio- 
logical factors  and  other  factors  apart  from 
economic  barriers  let  us  find  out— I  for  one  am 
still  persuaded  that  the  economic  barrier  is  a 
pretty  major  one. 

I  invite  the  hon.  Minister,  for  example,  to 
study  the  Blaydon  commission,  briefs  on  the 
students,  the  faculty,  the  university  presi- 
dents, on  the  deterrent  factor  of  the  high 
proportion  of  loans  in  our  student  aid  pro- 
gramme, many  young  people  decide,  "Well, 
I  am  not  going  to  go  to  university"  because, 
coming  from  their  economic  position  in 
society,  the  proposition  of  loading  themselves 
down  with  a  debt  load  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars is  something  they  are  simply  not  going 
to  contemplate.  So  let  us  not  go  any  further 
than  that  one  factor  in  the  present  student 
aid  programme,  to  say  that  you  have  a  very 
serious  deterrent. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  study  of  Hall  and  McFarlane,  was  that 
two-thirds  of  the  people  who  did  get  on  to 
university  were  people  who  had  difficulty  in 
getting  through  high  school.  In  other  words, 
there  were  people  who  got  into  university 
not  necessarily  because  of  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations or  intellectual  capacities  but  because 
of  other  factors— position  in  the  community, 
the  bankroll  of  their  family  and  things  of  that 
nature.  The  Minister  shakes  his  head— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  so  with  respect.  I 
believe  the  studies  showed  that  they  entered 
with  the  requirements  demanded  by  the  uni- 
versity. What  other  factors  may  have  been 
involved,  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  very  interesting 
commentary  on  the  requirements  for  getting 
into  university,  if  two-thirds  of  those  who  get 
in  are  people  who  had  difficulty  getting 
through  high  school  and  80  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  over  120  IQ  and  are  in  the  category 
of  brilliant,  do  not  even  get  to  within  reaching 
distance  of  considering  entering  university. 


So  I  do  not  think  we  can  too  easily  dismiss 
this  whole  proposition.  From  my  observation 
I  insist  that  the  Minister  and  others  in  the 
government  too  readily  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  economic  barriers  are  elimi- 
nated altogether.  They  simply  are  not. 
When  you  talk  to  young  people,  and  families 
of  these  young  people,  all  across  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  they 
insist  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  economic 
barrier  that  is  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
their  children  entering  university. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  or 
three  other  aspects  that  I  think  come  under 
general  policy.  One  is  with  regard  to  the 
whole  position  of  the  standing  committee  in 
the  role  of  Education  or  University  AflFairs 
estimates  or  matters  in  this  Legislature.  I 
am  going  to  put  a  question  to  the  Minister 
because,  quite  frankly,  I  have  given  up  as 
far  as  the  committee  and  the  chairman  are 
concerned.  We  have  had  the  same  chairman 
for  the  last  two  years  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  education  and  university  affairs 
and  the  committee  has  met  only  for  purely 
routine   matters.    Now,   I   have   heard— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Except  for  one  meeting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  one  meeting?  Oh, 
you  mean  when  Dr.  Wright  was  there. 
Agreed.  Well,  I  can  remember  when  I  first 
came  into  this  Legislature  that  the  standing 
committee  on  education  used  to  become  the 
forum  for  people  from  various  branches  of 
The  Department  of  Education— there  was  no 
University  Affairs  at  that  time— and  indeed 
people  outside  the  department  altogether, 
who  were  brought  before  the  committee  and 
who  would  present  their  views  and  provide 
the  most  interesting  and  enlightening  insight 
into  particular  aspects  of  education. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right  up  to  1961  and  1962. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right  up  to  1961  and 
1962,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  interjects. 
Well,  I  will  accept  his  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  vote  2401. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  vote  2401.  We  are 
dealing  with  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
whole  basic  problem  of  how  we  come  to  grips 
in  the  discussion  of  policy.  My  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister  is,  what  is  his  explan- 
ation for  the  standing  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  university  affairs  becoming  virtually 
moribund  in  the  last  year  or  two?  Does  he 
have  any  personal  influence  on  the  operation 
of  this  committee  and  if  so,  why  has  he  not 
intervened,  so  that  this  committee  could  meet 
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more  frequently  and  become  a  forum  in 
which  many  aspects  of  education  and  uni- 
versity aflPairs  could  be  discussed— particu- 
larly, for  example,  the  authors  of  the  Spinks 
report  might  have  been  brought  there  to 
present  their  views. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I 
have  made  it  very  clear  that  I  welcome  dis- 
cussion on  education  no  matter  what  tlie 
forum  may  be,  whether  the  standing  com- 
mittee is  the  appropriate  form  for  detailed 
discussion  on  some  of  these  items  quite 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  honestly  do  not 
know.    I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  alternative 
for  a  better  forum? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
really  the  House  is  a  good  forum.  With  a 
few  reservations  the  estimates  with  respect 
to  The  Department  of  Education  had  a 
fairly  good  exposure  and  debate  back  and 
forth.  I  do  not  know  what  is  a  better  forum. 
I  quite  frankly  have  nothing  to  suggest.  I 
do  recall  early  in  my  career  as  a  private 
member  that  while  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion did  meet  perhaps  two  or  three  more 
times  than  they  do  presently,  two  of  the 
meetings  related  to  the  visit  from  the  super- 
annuated women  teachers,  which  was  im- 
portant, but  they  took  up  the  full  time  of 
both  meetings.  They  were  not  really  based 
on  educational  policy. 

I  think  on  one  occasion  there  were  repre- 
sentations from  either  the  teachers'  feder- 
ation or  the  Ontario  trustees  council  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  say  that  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  there  have  been  no  re- 
quests from  either  of  those  groups  to  appear 
before  the  committee  on  education  because 
if  there  had  been,  I  would  have  been  only 
to  delighted  to  arrange  it. 

I  do  not  know  the  best  way  to  do  this.  I 
think  we  had  a  good  discussion  of  the  oper- 
ating grant  formula  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee. At  least  I  felt  it  was  beneficial  to 
the  members.  It  has  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time— I  think  the  members  opposite 
know  this— that  certain  visits  to  provincial  or 
Department  of  Education  facilities  could  be 
encouraged,  but  I  had  the  impression  that 
this  perhaps  was  not  what  the  members 
were  looking  for  and  yet  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  more 
than  prepared  to  initiate  or  help  in  any  reas- 
onable way  to  involve  the  members  opposite 
and  the  members  of  the  government  too  in 


a  more  detailed  discussion  of  some  of  the 
educational  problems.  But  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  really  it  has  to  be  done  in 
some  depth.  I  do  not  think  you  can  call  a 
two-hour  meeting  of  the  standing  committee 
on  a  major  educational  problem  and  expect 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  thing  in  that  short 
a  period  of  time. 

If  the  hon.  member  is  suggesting  that  per- 
haps we  should  be  considering  meeting  once 
every  week  or  twice  a  week  throughout  the 
entire  session,  whether  time  would  permit 
this  with  the  other  committees  going  on  I  do 
not  know.  Certainly  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  have  no  objection.  In  fact,  I  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  help  in  any  way  as  far  as 
personnel  is  concerned,  or  in  arranging  visits 
to  departmental  institutions. 

I  think  really  it  would  be  helpful.  I  would 
like  the  members  opposite  to  visit  some  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  so  on.  I 
think  they  would  find  it  worthwhile.  They 
may  not  agree  with  everything  they  see  being 
done  but  certainly  I  think  it  has  merit. 

I  cannot  help  the  hon.  member  any  more 
than  that,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  think  it  is  quite 
fair  to  state  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  really  did  not  want  to  get 
into  the  functions  of  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the 
appropriate  time  but  I  am  quite  open  to  any 
suggestions  from  the  members  opposite  as  to 
how  we  could  get  into  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  some  of  these  items. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  inhibited  by  the  Chairman's  interjection 
that  he  does  not  want  to  get  into  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  I  certainly  shall 
not  pursue  it  at  length. 

But  the  Minister,  with  respect,  is  talking 
in  contradictions.  He  says  the  committee 
meets  and  it  is  not  going  to  go  in  depth— 
"What  can  they  get  in  depth  in  two  hours?" 
Well,  is  he  suggesting,  for  example,  that  on 
the  issue  of  the  Ontario  institute  for  studies 
in  education  where  we  might  have  its  leaders 
come  in  and  give  an  "in  depth"  review  of 
what  goes  on  there,  if  we  had,  for  example, 
individual  meetings  or  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  committee  of  university  presidents  and  the 
faculty  association  and  perhaps  the  Ontario— 
what  is  the  new  name  for  the  organization- 
Ontario  union  of  students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ontario  union  of  students. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Ontario  union  of 
students.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  hours— I 
concede  the  Minister's  point,  it  is  not  in 
depth,  but  it  is  much  more  in  depth  than  we 
are  going  to  get  in  debate  in  this  Legislature. 
If  we  were  to  give  two  hours  here  to  each 
one  of  these  topics,  the  Minister's  estimates 
would  be  three  weeks  instead  of  one  week 
or  10  days,  and  there  would  be  even  more 
criticism  from  the  back  benches  of  the  Tory 
party  about  the  length  of  time  that  is  devoted 
to  education  estimates. 

The  Minister  knows  that  what  I  say  is  not 
irrelevant,  not  off  the  point.  In  other  words, 
here  is  another  forum  where  we  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  at  topics  and  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence) 
or  whoever  is  his  successor  next  year,  is  not 
willing  to  make  the  committee  an  operative 
committee,  I  suggest  that  the  Minister  should 
exercise  his  influence  in  terms  of  making  a 
few  proposals  and  following  through  with  his 
offer  of  cooperation  and  making  certain  that 
the  personnel  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  your  point  but  you  realize  we  are  on 
vote  2401. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  No,  I  come  back 
to  something  that  I  trust  is  wholly  within 
the  vote.  The  Minister  was  magnificently 
astute  in  his  references  to  the  Spinks  com- 
mittee and  what  went  on.  I  have  a  copy  here 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  December  31,  two 
days  following  the  press  conference  which 
the  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  right  about  it  being 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  because 
I  noticed  you  were  doubtful  of  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  right.  I  was 
doubtful;  I  looked  it  up  and  I  will  say  to  the 
credit  of  the  Minister  that  his  press  release 
is  the  only  one  that  had  a  date  on  it.  That 
is  another  thing.  One  has  problems  with 
the  academic  world;  they  do  not  put  dates 
on  their  press  releases  so  you  do  not  know 
what  year,  what  decade  or  what  century 
they  happen  to  have  spoken  in  after  you 
have  moved  away  from  it  a  little. 

However,  this  is  two  days  after  the  press 
conference,  and  I  quote: 

Two  of  the  three  authors  of  the  Spinks 
education  report,  which  has  rocked 
Ontario's  university  establishment,  charged 
last  night  that  they  were  promised  a 
chance  to  defend  their  recommendation  to 
Queen's    Park,    but    the    invitation    never 


came.  In  an  interview  with  the  Star,  Dr. 
John  Spinks,  chairman  of  the  government 
appointed  commission,  revealed  astonish- 
ment at  the  way  the  report  was  released 
by  the  education  Minister,  William  Davis 
together  with  government  invited  state- 
ments that  rejected  or  minimized  major 
proposals.  "I  hoped  to  be  invited.  We 
understood  we  would  be  invited.  The  edu- 
cation department  told  us  we  would  be 
expected  there." 

A  little  later,  from  Dr.  Arlt: 

Mr.  Davis  told  us  in  his  ofiBce  that  we 
would  all  be  invited  up.  P  will  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  from  Mr.  Davis  why  the 
report  was  delivered  in  such  an  uncere- 
monious manner. 

Now  the  Minister  simply  cannot  dismiss  the 
question  as  understood  by  all,  with  nobody 
having  any  objections.  There  obviously  were 
objections  from  the  three  authors  involved. 
They  obviously  had  been  promised  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  a  press  conference  and 
present  their  views. 

I  am  not  going  to  re-hash  what  I  stated  in 
my  introductory  comment,  as  to  what  were 
the  reasons  for  this  action  in  the  first  in- 
stance. But  I  say  to  the  Minister  that  from 
the  straight  point  of  view  of  politics,  from  his 
point  of  view,  apart  from  graciousness  or 
consideration  or  common  sense,  vis-a-vis  the 
authors  of  the  commission,  that  if  they  were 
not  involved  in  the  first  press  conference  by 
accident,  the  Minister  himself  had  an  obli- 
gation to  make  certain  that  they  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  have  their  day  in  court 
before  the  standing  committee,  if  not  before 
the  press  conference. 

Perhaps  I  am  only  having  my  say.  The 
Minister  has  already  had  his  say;  he  has 
nothing  more  to  add  at  this  point.  But  cer- 
tainly his  was  only  one  side  of  the  picture 
and  was  not,  I  think,  an  accurate  indication 
of  what  took  place  back  in  those  days  of 
December  and  early  January. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  vote  2401  carries,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  if  all  aspects  of  graduate  education 
can  be  discussed  under  vote  2405,  along  with 
the  Ontario  fellowship  programme,  or 
whether  some  aspects  should  be  discussed 
under  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  might  be  best  to  discuss  graduate 
work  under  vote  2405;  I  think  it  would  really 
be  more  appropriate  there  than  under  vote 
2406.    There  is  a  little  bit  of  reference  to 
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ijraduate  work  under  vote  2406,  which  relates 
to  certain  research  awards  that  could  be  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  graduate  work,  but  I 
think  basically  vote  2405  would  be  more 
practical. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Would  that,  sir,  extend  to 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  developing 
sufficient  numbers  of  faculty  for  certain  pro- 
fessional schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  wishes  to  discuss  or  make  some  sug- 
gestions with  respect  to  development  of 
faculty  as  they  relate  to  the  medical  science 
field,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  appropri- 
ate place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Minister  has  anything 
further  to  say  on  the  Spinks  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  one  further  word  to 
add,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Spinks  report,  as  I 
said  earlier,  was  received,  I  believe,  on  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  before  Christmas.  There 
had  been  an  indication  of  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  some  two  weeks 
prior  to  that  time.  The  chief  recommendation 
was  with  respect  to  the  Ontario  university.  I 
had  no  objection,  I  have  none  to  Dr.  Spinks 
having  been  here. 

I  question,  really,  whether  it  was  deter- 
mined that  all  three  commissioners  would 
be  here,  because  Dr.  Hare  was  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Dr.  Arlt— I  forget  whether  he  had 
received  his  new  appointment  as  one  of  the 
chief  advisors  to  President  Johnson  with 
respect  to  higher  education,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  not  only  would  Dr.  Spinks 
have  been  welcome,  but  the  other  two  as 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  was,  I  think, 
made  available  to  the  department  either  the 
Thursday  or  the  Friday.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  getting  hold  of  two  other  par- 
ticipants, because  the  report  was  directed  to 
the  committee  on  university  affairs  and  the 
committee  of  presidents.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  I  think  that  you  have  to  make 
these  decisions,  that  I  was  right  in  going 
ahead  with  the  release  of  this  report  on,  I 
believe,  the  Wednesday  before  it  became 
further  confused  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  academic  community,  the 
press  and  the  public. 

We  had  some  indication  that  the  report  in 
one  form  or  another  was  going  to  be  released 
in  any  event  on  that  Wednesday,  in  some 
part  of  this  province.    I  do  not  recall  at  the 


moment  where,  so  the  decision,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  made  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  By  one  of  the  university  presi- 
dents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure,  but  we  had 
an  indication  that  the  report  was  going  to 
be  forthcoming  in  any  event. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What 
was  the  indication? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  had  a  phone  call 
asking  us  about  certain  parts  of  the  report 
which  made  it  rather  obvious  that  this  indi- 
vidual had  some  access  to  it.  I  think  it  was 
very  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  report 
was  made  public  and  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
meant  as  no  slight,  and  this  has  been  told  to 
Dr.  Spinks;  I  think  he  knows  it. 

I  have  also  suggested  that  when  the  com- 
mittee has  had  an  opportunity,  and  the  uni- 
versity presidents  as  well,  to  thoroughly  digest 
it,  that  a  further  meeting  be  held.  I  think  we 
can  involve  the  committee  of  the  Legislature 
in  some  way,  to  really  get  down  to  discussing 
some  of  the  basic  recommendations  in  the 
report.  There  is  no  problem.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  arrange  this. 

I  think  the  unfortunate  part  about  the 
whole  thing  was  that  most  of  the  attention 
was  focussed  on  the  very  controversial  part 
of  the  report.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  report  was  served.  There 
were  some  excellent  recommendations  with 
respect  to  graduate  work  which,  in  my  view, 
will  be— in  fact  one  or  two  have  already  been 
adopted  by  the  universities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
sixth  or  eighth  time  today,  the  Minister  has 
said  he  has  no  objection  to  having  Dr.  Spinks 
come  after  the  university  presidents  have 
come  to  their  conclusions  on  the  report,  and 
everything  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  their  conclusions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  realize  that  on  occasion  the  hon. 
member  pushes  to  develop  a  certain  amount 
of  controversy  with  these  matters,  but  surely 
we  are  trying  to  come  up  with  solutions  to 
problems  and  surely  it  makes  sense  that  Dr. 
Spinks  was  the  author  of  the  report.  He  has 
said  in  his  report  what  he  wants  to  say. 

I  have  read  several  discussions  that  haVe 
arisen  from  the  report  that  he  has  made,  sup- 
porting what  he  has  said.  He  has  said  it.  He 
has  presented  his  position.  So  have  Drs.  Arlt 
and  Hare.  They  have  made  their  report.  They 
have  suggested  what  they  think  should  be 
done. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  I  think  it  now  makes 
sense  to  give  those  organizations  for  whom 
the  report  was  prepared  an  opportunity  to 
assess,  to  come  to  some  concensus  as  to  what 
solutions  may  be  found  and  then  to  discuss 
these  further  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  respect,  the  Minister 
has  got  it  completely  in  reverse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  from  your  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  not  from  my  stand- 
point. What  is  the  point  of  having  Dr.  Spinks 
and  his  colleagues  come  in  after  they  have 
completely  made  up  their  minds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  have  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  long  is  the  Minister 
going  to  wait?  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the 
Minister— in  view  of  his  explanation— holding 
a  press  conference  so  quickly  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  these  other  commissioners  to 
come.  Already  there  had  been  a  leak.  I  agree 
with  the  Minister  that  the  leak  had  been 
with  regard  to  the  recommendation  on  the 
university  of  Ontario  and  all  of  the  other 
important  issues— indeed,  in  the  initial  terms 
of  reference,  the  basic  recommendations— 
and  the  basic  responsibilities  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

So  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  Minister 
rushing  forward,  if  you  will,  with  the  press 
conference.  But  the  proposition  that  he  is  now 
going  to  say:  "Leave  it  until  the  university 
presidents  make  up  their  minds  and  after 
they  have  made  up  their  minds,  then  we  will 
bring  in  Dr.  Spinks",  I  suggest  to  you  is 
useless. 

If  Dr.  Spinks  and  his  colleagues  are  going 
to  have  any  useful  contribution  to  make,  I 
submit  to  you  they  are  going  to  make  it  in 
the  period  of  discussion,  before  the  consensus 
has  been  arrived  at;  before  the  university 
presidents'  thinking  has  jelled  into  a  mold 
that  is  not  going  to  be  altered.  In  other  words, 
it  should  have  been  done  some  time  in  the 
last  four  or  five  months  and  not  in  the  next 
year  or  two  years— that  rather  vague  phrase- 
ology that  the  Minister  has  used,  when  he 
indicated  he  has  no  objection  to  them  coming. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect, I  think  the  main  reason  that  the  hon. 
member  has  suggested,  as  some  others  have, 
we  have  Dr.  Spinks  and  perhaps  the  other 
two  commissioners  here  to  discuss  it,  really 
relates  to  the  major  recommendation.  I  have 


not  heard  much  debate  or  suggestions  forth- 
coming on  the  balance  of  the  Spinks  report. 
And  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  not  serve 
much  useful  purpose  at  this  point,  just  to 
bring  the  commissioners  here  to  debate  the 
pros  and  cons  of  an  Ontario  university. 

I  do  not  see  much  point  in  this  and  I 
think  that  with  the  commission  I  have  an- 
nounced this  afternoon,  you  would  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  discussions  between  this 
commission,  based  on  the  Spinks  report,  with 
the  former  three  commissioners  relating  to 
graduate  work  and  perhaps  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  them  to  further  their  views. 
But  I  really  feel  that  there  would  not  be 
much  purpose  to  have  the  commissioners 
here  just  to  debate  that  one  aspect  of  the 
report.  Now  the  hon.  member  may  disagree 
with  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  hope  that  if 
they  came  they  would  not  debate  that  one 
aspect.  I  hope  that  they  would  be  interested 
in  getting  the  report  back  into  its  proper 
perspective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  is  on  its  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  my  point  is  simply 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  university  of 
Ontario  proposal  is  not  the  appropriate  one 
to  meet  the  circumstances  in  Ontario,  and 
quite  frankly  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  it 
is  not  the  appropriate  one,  I  think  the  objec- 
tive that  these  gentlemen  had  in  mind  is  a 
very  important  objective.  And  the  interesting 
thing  that  I  detect  in  the  unfolding  picture 
is  that  out  of  the  commission  that  the  Minis- 
ter has  announced  this  afternoon,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  estimates,  may  well  come  a 
proposal  for  a  council  for  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, or  an  equivalent  thereof,  which  would 
be  an  alternative  to  the  proposal  for  a  uni- 
versity of  Ontario— not  only  a  proposal  for 
the  university  of  Ontario,  which  would  deal 
with  the  university's  aspect  of  the  post- 
secondary  education,  but  indeed  all  of  post- 
secondary  education. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  thinking  of  people  who  visited  all 
of  the  universities  and  who  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, is  a  relevant  piece  of  thinking  for  us 
to  be  exposed  to  now,  not  at  some  much 
later  date  when  the  whole  picture  has  jelled. 
The  Minister  once  again  is  being  cute— 
sometimes  he  can  be  very  cute— in  saying 
that  now  we  have  got  this  commission  set  up, 
what  is  the  point  of  having  the  Spinks  com- 
mission come,  because  their  ideas  are  likely 
going  to  be  considered  by  the  new  commis- 
sion.  True,   But  why  not  have  them  three  or 
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four  months  ago?  Why  not  have  them  back 
in  last  January  or  February,  after  the  House 
met  and  the  standing  committee  first  became 
operative? 

Then  you  would  have  had  an  opportunity, 
I  think,  to  have  explored  their  thinking  and 
to  have  clarified  the  objective,  even  though 
you  did  not  accept  their  particular  proposal 
for  meeting  that  objective.  I,  for  one,  with 
the  Minister  and  the  university  presidents, 
am  inclined  to  dismiss  it.  But  I  would  have 
liked  to  explore  their  detailing  of  the  objec- 
tive more  fully,  so  that  I  might  come  to  a 
clearer  idea  in  my  own  mind  as  to  what  is 
the  best  alternative,  if  it  is  not  the  university 
of   Ontario. 

However,  let  us  leave  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  one  more  item  I  want  to  raise,  but 
one  of  my  colleagues  says  he  wants  to  get  in 
on  this,  so  far  be  it  from  me  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  attended 
the  press  conference  at  which  the  Minister 
and  Dr.  Corry  and  Professor  Borhens,  I 
believe,  were  present,  when  the  report  was 
released.  I  shared  the  same  wish  as  the 
leader  of  this  party  has  expressed.  If  there 
had  been  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  sub- 
stance of  that  report  and  if  we  had  not  been 
diverted  to  this  proposition  of  the  university 
of  Ontario,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
merit,  the  problem  now  is  that  the  Minister 
achieved  his  objective  at  that  particular 
press  conference.  It  took  place— it  is  now 
almost  for  practical  purposes— too  late  to 
discuss  the  basic  recommendations  of  that 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  it  is 
not.  If  the  hon.  member  has  some  observa- 
tions to  make  with  respect  to  the  report,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  listen  to  them,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  the  report  was  prepared 
for  the  universities  of  Ontario,  for  the  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs,  with  respect  to 
graduate  work.  Once  again  with  respect,  I 
know  that  the  universities  not  only  have 
implemented  certain  aspects,  but  the  report 
has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  them  and 
to  the  committee  in  their  deliberations.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  set  aside  the 
rather  controversial  part  of  that  report  and 
recognize  that  the  balance  of  it— the  bulk  of 
it— really  what  the  committee  was  estabhshed 
to  develop,  has,  in  fact,  been  of  great  assist- 
ance. 

Now  if  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
has   some   views   on   certain   specific  recom- 


mendations, I  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  him.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  and  let  us  not  downgrade  the  balance 
of  the  report,  because  it  is  very  helpful  to 
the  universities  and  they  are  in  the  process 
of  developing— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
suggesting  it  was  the  Minister  who  down- 
graded the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Min- 
ister will  go  back  to  December  29,  he  will 
find  that  at  a  press  conference,  a  report 
which  was  addressed  to  the  committee  on 
university  affairs  and  to  the  committee  of 
presidents  was  unveiled.  The  Minister  par- 
ticipated and  it  was  quite  clear,  as  one  of 
those  present  at  that  press  conference  knows 
full  well  that  what  the  Minister,  in  fact,  did 
and  what  he  aided  and  abetted  Dr.  Corry  in 
doing,  was  to  torpedo  that  report  before  it 
got  into  the  realm  of  public  debate. 

Now  I  am  not  downgrading  the  other 
recommendations  of  the  report.  I  am  simply 
suggesting  that  the  way  in  which  that  matter 
was  handled  last  December  meant  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  Spinks  report  has  been 
downgraded  to  the  point  where  it  will  require 
the  initiative  of  the  Minister  to  resurrect  it 
again  for  public  debate.  The  matters  related 
to  the  libraries  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
related  to  the  universities  is  one  of  prime 
importance. 

The  matters  related  to  the  coordination  of 
research  studies  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance.  What  I  took 
the  Spinks  report  to  say  and  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  their  point  of  view— in  order 
to  dramatize  it  and  to  get  it  clearly  known  to 
the  university  presidents  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— was  that  there  were  many  areas  of 
research  study  and  graduate  work  throughout 
the  university  framework  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  were  not  being  properly  dealt 
with  and  that  it  may  very  well  require  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  method  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  university  establish- 
ment in  the  province. 

These  are  the  matters  which  I  am  saying 
that  all  of  us  can  read  in  the  report.  I  am 
not  qualified  to  comment  about  whether  or 
not  their  views  on  the  library  system  within 
the  universities  is  the  best  or  not,  or  whether 
the  research  facilities  are  to  be  coordinated 
in  the  way  the  Spinks  report  recommended  or 
not.  All  I  am  simply  saying  is  that  first  of 
all,  no   facilities  for  public   discussion   were 
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permitted  of  that  report;  the  way  in  which  it 
was  presented  to  the  pubhc  of  Ontario  meant 
that  for  practical  purposes  the  committee  of 
university  presidents  closed  ranks  and  said, 
"We  do  not  want  to  discuss  that  report  within 
the  framework  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented." The  Minister  went  along  with  that 
particular  method  of  presenting  the  report. 

I  do  not  care  whether  he  got  a  telephone 
call  to  say  that  somebody  was  going  to  release 
the  report  somewhere  at  some  time;  I  do  not 
think  that  really  matters.  I  think  some  of 
the  recommendations  had  been  released  prior 
to  that  press  conference  being  held,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  One  controversial  one,  two 
weeks  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  controversial  one.  What 
I  am  saying  to  the  Minister  is  that  there  were 
some  worthwhile  things  in  the  Spinks  report. 
There  are  some  worthwhile  things  that  the 
three  members  of  that  commission  could  say 
in  elucidation,  elaboration  and  discussion  of 
that  report  which  can  only  take  place  if  this 
Minister  will  resurrect  it.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
he  undertake  to  resurrect  that  report  and 
then  let  us  have  an  open  and  free  discussion 
about  the  merits  of  some  of  the  matters  that 
were  raised  in  that  report. 

It  may  well  be,  as  everybody  says,  that  a 
university  of  Ontario  within  the  context  of 
the  university  community  throughout  Ontario 
is  not  an  appropriate  solution.  But  many  of 
the  other  matters  that  were  of  great  concern 
to  that  commission  led  them,  almost  inexor- 
ably, to  put  this  forward  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  crying  need  within  the  field  of 
graduate  study  and  research  work.  Now,  I 
take  it  the  Minister  is  not  prepared  to  under- 
take that  the  report  will  be  resurrected,  that 
the  matter  will  be  open  to  public  discussion 
and  debate.  He  is  going  along  with  the  way 
in  which  the  university  presidents,  since  1962, 
have  reacted  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  that,  whatever  transference  of 
authority  within  the  university  community 
takes  place,  it  is  going  to  be  from  the  boards 
of  governors  of  the  individual  universities  to 
the  committee  of  university  presidents.  In 
some  way,  between  the  committee  of  uni- 
versity presidents  and  the  committee  on 
university  aflEairs,  that  is  going  to  be  the 
hardened  structure  within  which  the  uni- 
versity establishment  will  be  governed  for 
the  next  long  period  of  time. 


I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  he  has 
got  to  be— if  I  can  use  the  words  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  using  lately  in  all 
fields  that  he  talks  about— very  flexible  in  his 
approach  as  to  what  the  solutions  are  to  the 
problems  of  university  government  as  such. 
We  have  had  this  discussion  tonight  and  I 
have  listened  to  the  Minister  to  the  extent 
that  I  was  able  to  be  in  the  House.  I  have 
listened  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and, 
of  course,  to  my  own  leader  on  this  matter, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  even 
touched  yet  any  of  the  basic  questions  related 
to  the  government  of  the  universities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  place  where  the 
discussion  has  got  to  take  place. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  raises  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised  every  year  as  to  how 
you  deal  with  the  question  of  admissions  to 
the  university.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
says,  "That  is  a  question  of  university 
autonomy."  I  am  simply  saying  that  I  do 
not  consider  I  am  intruding  on  either  uni- 
versity autonomy  or  academic  freedom  if  I 
ask  the  university  establishment  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  changing  the  pattern  of  admission 
to  the  university  in  order  to  eliminate  this 
question  of  an  economic,  social  or  social 
distance  barrier,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  with  great  respect, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  member's  own 
leader,  the  member  for  York  South  will  agree, 
when  we  debated  this  matter  two  or  three 
years  ago— I  think  there  was  a  general  agree- 
ment that  the  question  of  admission  standards 
was  an  area  for  university  consideration  and 
decision.  I  do  not  think  you  can  relate  the 
question  of  whether  a  student  has  58  or  60 
per  cent  to  the  question  of  social,  economic, 
or  other  barriers. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  what  we  have  been 
discussing  here.  This  is  what  the  member 
for  Sudbury  was  raising  with  me,  that  there 
were  a  number  of  students  who  came  to  him, 
who  had  something  less  than  60  per  cent 
and  who  could  not  gain  admission  to  a  uni- 
versity. All  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we 
define  the  areas  of  discussion.  Are  we  discuss- 
ing admission  policies,  or  are  we  discussing 
the  reasons  why  certain  students  do  not  get 
to  university,  perhaps  not  even  to  grade  13? 

With  great  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  confusing  the  purpose  and 
basic  recommendations  of  the  Spinks  com- 
mittee report  with  his  own  views  of  how 
universities  should  be  governed.  I  think  they 
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are  two  separate  areas.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  his  views  on  internal  government  of  uni- 
versities. I  am  quite  prepared  not  only  to 
listen;  I  would  welcome  them.  But  I  think 
there  is  a  difference  between  what  the  Spinks 
committee  was  endeavouring  to  come  to  grips 
with— that  is  the  question  of  duplication  of 
facilities  and  programmes— and  the  question  of 
the  role  of  the  board  of  governors,  the  faculty, 
and  the  students,  within  the  internal  structure 
of  the  university.  I  think  they  are  two  sepa- 
rate areas  of  debate  or  discussion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  One  can  departmentalize  or 
compartmentalize    the    areas    of    discussion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  great  breadth  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  has  to  grasp  all  these  subjects 
under  one  heading.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Why  do  you  not  preface  it 
with  "with  all  due  modesty"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —deal  with  it  in  certain 
specific  areas  if  we  can. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  you  are  the  only 
doctor  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Minister  of  Health  is 
a  doctor. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
—before  going  on  to  the  other  areas— deal  with 
my  final  comment  on  the  Spinks  report,  will 
the  Minister  resurrect  it  for  public  debate  and 
discussion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my 
standpoint  and  from  what  I  know  is  going  on 
at  the  universities,  the  Spinks  university  re- 
port is  still  a  matter  of  lively  discussion.  As 
far  as  resurrecting  it  is  concerned,  I  have 
referred  to  it  in  my  estimate  speech.  I  noted 
that  in  my  view,  it  was  a  very  worthwhile,  a 
very  significant  report,  as  it  relates  to  gradu- 
ate studies,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  any 
continuing  discussion  or  dialogue  is  certainly 
to  be  welcomed.  I  have  never  been  opposed 
to  this  at  all  in  spite  of  what  the  member  for 
Riverdale  may  be  suggesting.  I  know  that  at 
the  universities  it  is  still  very  much  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  responsible,  and  I 
anticipate  there  will  be  further  discussions 
with  either  one,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  committee,  and  the  university 
presidents  when  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
digest  it  properly.  This  is  a  pretty  compre- 
hensive report  after  all. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three 
questions  I  would  like  to  raise  on  the  first 
vote.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  recent 
newspaper  reports  that  the  Minister  was  dis- 
cussing with  some  student  groups— from  the 
Ontario  union  of  students— the  matter  of  what 
the  report  called  an  "Ontario  peace  corps". 
The  Minister  and  I  have  had  discussions  about 
this  matter  on  several  occasions.  He  knows 
my  views  and  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  tell  the  House  what  he  is  considering 
in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
received  a  submission  from  what  was  then,  I 
believe,  the  Ontario  region  of  students— now 
the  Ontario  union  of  students— some  few 
weeks  ago  to  request  the  department  to  allo- 
cate funds  for  a  study.  This  was  the  basis  for 
a  study  of  the  principle  of  establishing— I 
want  to  get  the  accurate  name  here  for  the 
hon.  member— an  Ontario  volunteer  service 
agency.  I  understand  from  the  discussions 
with  the  student  representatives  that  the 
basis  for  this  came  from  the  company  of 
young  Canadians,  because  I  was  concerned 
that  there  might  be  a  duplication  of  eflFort 
between  the  company  of  young  Canadians  and 
what  has  been  suggested  here. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  students  we  are  prepared  to 
appoint  a  representative  committee— originally 
it  was  to  have  been  a  number  from  the  depart- 
ments and  from  the  students— it  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  the  students 
are  suggesting  it  should  be  more  broadly 
based  than  this  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
it— to  evaluate  really  what  the  objectives  of 
such  a  volunteer  service  agency  would,  in 
fact,  be;  whether  it  can  play  a  useful  role  in 
practice,  because  in  theory  it  looks  as  though 
it  can;  and  of  course  to  determine  just  what 
might  be  involved  with  respect  to  finance, 
and  so  on.  I  have  been  sufiBciently  impressed 
by  the  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
determined  that,  the  Treasury  board  willing, 
and  so  on,  we  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  with 
this  study. 

As  I  recall  the  name  it  is  the  Ontario  vol- 
unteer service  agency,  and  really  the  initia- 
tion—and I  give  them  full  credit— comes  from 
the  Ontario  union  of  students  who  feel  that 
this  may  be  a  way  that  they  can  move  into 
some  of  these  areas  of  social  problems,  and 
so  on,  where  undergraduates  can  participate 
in  a  useful  and  meaningful  way.  From  our 
standpoint  we  are  more  than  prepared  to 
assess  it  to  see  whether,  in  fact,  it  makes 
sense.  It  does  not  really  come  on  all  fours 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  made  from  time  to  time  with 
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respect  to  employment  but  I  think  it  is,  as 
he  says,  not  unrelated  at  all.  I  think  a  way 
might  be  found  for  a  number  of  students  to 
participate  in  a  meaningful  way— and  they  are 
really  quite  sincere  about  it— in  this,  shall  we 
say,  area  of  volunteer  social  service.  I  cannot 
tell  the  hon.  members  any  more  than  this  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  com- 
mittee is  in  the  process  of  being  established. 
I  would  hope— in  fact  I  have  included  this  in 
my  correspondence  to  these  students— we 
would  like  to  have  some  report  early  in  the 
fall  so  that  we  can  move  ahead  with  our  plans 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  two  other  items,  one 
of  a  policy  nature.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  government  assistance  for  a  denomina- 
tional college  in  the  year  that  lies  ahead. 
The  Minister  has  made  what  amounted  to  a 
policy  statement  some  months  ago  when  he 
was  somewhat  critical  of  the  government  of 
Canada  for  relinquishing  to  him  in  his  capac- 
ity of  Minister  of  University  Affairs  the 
responsibility  for  allocating  federal  funds  for 
the  assistance  of  the  universities  in  this  prov- 
ince. Nevertheless  the  responsibility  is  his 
and  I  think  he  should  tell  the  House  what  he 
is  prepared  to  do  in  this  connection  for  the 
forthcoming   year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman— and  I 
must  apologize  to  the  member  for  York  South; 
this  statement  is  not  dated  but  I  do  have  the 
release  here  which  will  be  distributed  to  the 
press  and  they  can  put  today's  date  on  it: 

Since  the  announcement  that  the  federal 
government  would  withdraw  from  the  field 
of  direct  support  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  implement  in  its  place  a  pro- 
gramme of  fiscal  transfer,  the  province  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  position 
of  the  church-related  universities  and  col- 
leges of  Ontario.  As  I  indicated  on  previous 
occasions  it  was,  and  is,  our  desire  to  see 
such  institutions  continue  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  higher  education  in  this  province 
and  to  do  so  with  a  level  of  support  con- 
sistent with  that  which  they  had  received 
from  the  federal  authorities  during  the 
1966  67  academic  year.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  attention  of  necessity  had  to  be 
given  to  the  long  standing  policy  of  Ontario 
that  provincial  funds  should  not  be  directed 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  are 
under  denominational  control. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  announce  to 
this  House  this  evening  the  new  programme 
of  financial  support  that  will  prevail  for 
church    related    universities    and    colleges    in 


Ontario  for  1967-1968  and  for  what  I  hope 
will  be  future  years.  It  is  an  approach  that 
has  been  given  the  most  serious  thought  and 
consideration,  and  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  positions  of  these  institutions,  to  the 
needs  of  higher  education  in  this  province  and 
to  the  public  interest.  The  solution  to  the 
problem  created  by  the  change  in  the  federal 
policy  has  not  been  easy  but  the  results  will 
be  regarded  by  all  concerned,  I  am  confident, 
as  fair  and  equitable. 

Beginning  with  the  new  fiscal  year,  each 
church- related  institution,  including  theolog- 
ical colleges,  which  have  heretofore  received 
federal  assistance,  will  be  paid  a  grant  equiv- 
alent to  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  would 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  the  grant 
formula  that  will  be  applied  to  all  provincially 
assisted  universities  for  1967-1968.  Such 
grants  will  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  enrolment 
statistics  provided  to  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs  in  December  of  this  year 
and  which  will  relate  to  teaching  service  per- 
formed. The  application  of  weights  for  enrol- 
ment will  be  exactly  like  those  used  for  the 
provincially  assisted  institutions.  But  in  the 
case  of  theology  and  pre-theology,  for  which 
the  formula  makes  no  provision,  a  weight  of 
one  will  be  used  for  students  at  all  levels 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  relatively  low 
fee  schedules  which  usually  apply  for  such 
programmes. 

In  certain  situations,  Mr.  Chairman,  varia- 
tions on  this  approach  will  be  required.  If 
for  any  reason  the  grant  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  formula  at  the  50  per  cent 
level  does  not  equal  the  federal  grant  paid 
for  1966-1967,  the  institution  concerned  will 
have  the  option  of  requesting  an  amount 
equivalent  to  federal  assistance  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  will  have  the  option  of  taking  the 
amount  of  the  formula  or  the  amount  they 
received  from  the  federal  government  through 
the  AUCC  this  current  fiscal  year,  whichever 
amount  obviously  is  higher. 

In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  moneys  derived  from  the  formula  appli- 
cation will  be  paid  to  the  university  but  an 
adjustment  will  be  made  before  grants  are 
channelled  to  the  church-related  colleges  to 
allow  for  present  arrangements  which  prevail 
at  that  institution  in  regard  to  the  retention 
of  tuition  fees.  There  is  an  internal  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  that  is  not  similar  necessarily  to  the 
other  institutions  where  there  are  church- 
related  colleges.  It  is  a  pretty  complicated 
arrangement. 
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In  all  cases  of  institutions  federated  or  affili- 
ated with  provincially  assisted  universities, 
tlie  grants  will  be  paid  to  the  latter  institution 
for  distribution  to  the  church-related  colleges. 

I  must  stress  that  the  new  arrangement 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  change  in  the 
long-standing  provincial  policy  of  support  to 
higher  education.  Instead,  it  should  be  seen 
as  an  appropriate  and  equitable  means  of 
compensating  for  federal  grants  previously 
received.  The  proposed  arrangement  should 
thus  enable  a  church-related  institution  to 
continue  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  our 
provincially  assisted  universities  and  colleges 
which  will  continue  to  be  our  main  resource 
for  future  expansion  and  development. 

For  this  reason,  grants  to  denominational 
colleges  will  be  paid  only  for  those  institu- 
tions and  operations  which  were  in  existence 
during  the  1966-1967  academic  year  and  for 
which  federal  grants  were  paid.  Such  an 
approach  will  ensure,  I  believe,  a  predictable 
and  coordinated  growth  pattern  in  future 
years. 

The  new  approach  to  the  support  of  church- 
related  institutions  in  Ontario  has  several 
advantages.  First,  it  relates  financial  assistance 
directly  to  the  nature  and  to  the  size  of 
the  teaching  programmes  ofFered.  Second, 
by  being  tied  to  our  new  formula,  it  will 
allow  both  for  enrolment  growth  and  cost 
escalation  in  future  years.  It  should  be  seen 
therefore  as  a  long-term  answer  to  the  situa- 
tion. We  were  not  sure,  quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  we  would  be  able  this 
current  year  to  come  up  with  a  long-term 
policy.  We  thought  we  might  have  to  develop 
an  interim  one.  But  we  believe  now  that  this 
could  be  a  long-term  answer  to  the  situation. 

Third,  it  ensures  equitable  treatment  in 
relation  to  past  federal  support;  and  fourth, 
it  allows  in  almost  all  instances  for  the  direct 
involvement  of  the  provincially  assisted  uni- 
versities which  are  deeply  and  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  church-related  institutions  in 
affiliation  or  federation. 

Reports  describing  the  Ontario  grants 
formula  have  already  been  sent  to  senior 
officials  of  most  of  the  institutions  concerned. 
Letters  will  follow  outlining  in  greater  detail 
the  procedures  that  will  be  followed. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  I 
regard  as  a  suitable  answer  has  been  found 
—and  I  do  not  exaggerate  this— to  a  difficult 
situation.  It  is  a  solution  that  will  ensure  the 
continued  operation  and  development  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  in  a  manner  that  will 
enable  those  which  have  been  built  on  the 
ideals  and  objectives  of  the  church  and  which 


have  contributed  so  much  in  the  past,  to 
continue  to  work  in  cooperation  in  harmony 
with  our  provincially  assisted  universities  and 
colleges  so  as  to  ensure  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity in  higher  education. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  realize 
that  my  question  would  elicit  this  statement, 
nevertheless  it  is  about  time  the  Minister 
made  the  comment.  I  notice  it  is  undated  and 
it  could  have  been  used  either  tomorrow  or 
yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  not  really  sure  when 
we  were  going  to  get  to  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  wonder  what  he  would 
have  done  with  it  if  we  had  not  asked  the 
question.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  just 
one  or  two  questions  pertaining  to  it. 

Are  there  some  institutions  which  might  be 
eligible  for  this  50  per  cent  support  if  in 
fact  they  have  received  a  grant  from  the 
federal  government  in  the  past  year?  And  if 
so,  which  ones  are  they?  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  the  theological  school  at  Mc- 
Master.  I  do  not  believe  they  had  a  federal 
grant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  the  theological  school 
at  McMaster  did  have  a  grant  and  they  will 
be  eligible  under  this,  because  they  were 
receiving  grants  last  year,  and  will  receive  a 

sum  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So,  in  all  of  the  provincially 
assisted  universities  that  accommodated  the 
government  policy  in  years  gone  by,  the 
theological  schools  associated  with  them  have 
been  receiving  some  assistance. 

I  wonder,  is  Waterloo  Lutheran  the  only 
separate  educational  entity  that  comes  under 
this  grant  structure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Waterloo  Lutheran  is  by  far  the 
largest.  We  have  Regis  college,  Ignatius  and 
St.  Mary's,  which  perhaps  could  be  roughly, 
if  you  can  even  categorize  these  institutions, 
roughly  in  the  same  category.  But  certainly 
Waterloo  Lutheran  is  the  largest  single  insti- 
tution that  had  not  been  receiving  provincial 
funds  because  of  its  denominational  situation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  we  may  infer  from  this 
statement  that  there  will  be  no  capital  assist- 
ance whatsoever? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  this  is  confined 
strictly  to  operating  grants  and,  as  I  say,  is 
related  to  the  policy  the  federal  government 
had  been  pursuing  of  the  funneling  of  funds 
through  the  AUCC. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  must  say  that  this  is  an 
incredible  performance  by  the  Minister  of 
University  AflFairs.  One  does  not  anticipate 
that  a  pohte  inquiry  from  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  going  to  provoke  the  appearance 
of  a  prepared  statement.  There  is  one  observa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  made,  and  I  am  sorry 
if  I  speak  in  critical  terms,  but  I  do  so  because 
the  subject  of  university  affairs,  which  never 
loses  my  attention,  is  not  the  concern  of  one 
Minister  in  Ontario,  it  is  the  concern  of  all 
people  of  the  province  v/ho  think  about  the 
best  utilization  of  the  resources  of  our  young 
people.  That  is  one  fair  observation. 

The  other  is  that  aside  from  two  or  three 
people  in  the  House,  to  all  the  rest  present, 
the  statement  was  totally  incomprehensible,  it 
was  almost  totally  incomprehensible.  There 
would  not  be  two  or  three  people  in  the 
House  who  would  understand  what  this 
formula  was  all  about— 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Absolutely  clear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —without  having  it  in  front  of 
them. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  insulting. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  was  not  a  place  in  the 
statement  where  in  real  terms  it  was  set  out 
how  much  any  particular  institution  would 
receive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  would  tell  the  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  one  simple  question? 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  recognize  that  many 
of  these  church-supported  institutions  provide 
teaching  services  to  what  you  call  provin- 
cially  assisted  universities?  Do  you  recognize 
that  principle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  if  you  do,  how  do  you 
compensate  those  church-supported  institu- 
tions for  those  services?  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  where  did  the  church-supported  institu- 
tions get  the  idea  that  you  intended  to  deduct 
from  your  grant  to  provincially  assisted  uni- 
versities the  amount  of  teaching  services  that 
they  provided?  Where  did  they  conjure  up 
4liat  idea  as  recently  as  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago,  that  you  were  going  to  deduct  that 
amount?  In  other  words,  you  were  going  to 
calculate  how  much  teaching  services  they 
gave  to  the  composite  university  and  then 
deduct  from  the  grant  to  the  university  the 


equivalent  amount?    Perhaps  the  question  is 
lost  because  of  the  hurried  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect,  firstly  I  really  thought  we  might 
reach  this  point  tomorrow  and  I  had  pro- 
posed to  read  it  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
tomorrow  because  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
significant  statement.    I  really  did  not  think- 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  thought  it  was  a  nice  ploy 
to  read  it  tonight,  to  dredge  it  up  out  of  the 
desk  and  read  it  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  precisely  what  you 
thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  I  think 
it  would  make  far  greater  sense  to  have  had 
it  before  the  orders  of  the  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Because  I  think  it  is  a 
very  significant  statement- 
Mr.  Sopha:  When  nobody  could  debate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  anticipate  they  could 
have  debated  it  and  I  will  try  and  explain  it 
in  simple  terms.  I  think  the  member's  leader 
understood  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Please  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  sure  he  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  try  and  explain  it 
to  the  member  for  Sudbury.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  specific  amounts  because  they  are 
based  on  enrolment,  as  of  December.  Prior  to 
this  time,  the  federal  government  through 
the  AUCC  had  been  paying  on  a  per-student 
basis  certain  sums  to  all  the  universities, 
including  the  provincially  assisted  universities, 
as  well  as  the  denominational  colleges.  When 
the  federal  government  altered  their  policy, 
they  then  of  course  moved  out  of  this  field 
altogether.  Prior  to  this  time,  the  province 
had  made  no  moneys  available  to  the 
denominational  or  theological  colleges.  I  try 
to  put  it  very  simply  for  the  hon.  member. 
What  we  are  doing  now  is  saying  to  the 
denominational  institutions  and  theological 
colleges,  "We  will  provide  you  with  the 
equivalent  of  what  you  would  have  received 
on  the  regular  formula,  50  per  cent  of  that 
amount." 

In  other  words— I  do  not  know  how  best  to 
explain  this,  Mr,  Chairman— if  the  University 
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of  Toronto,  say,  is  receiving  X  number  of 
dollars  per  student  under  the  formula  for  all 
provincially  assisted  universities,  St.  Michael's 
and  Trinity  and  Victoria  will  receive  50  per 
cent  of  that  amount  for  the  students  enrolled 
within  the  denominational  colleges.  It  is  not 
quite  tliat  simple,  but  that  is  roughly  it.  In 
other  words,  the  church  related  institutions 
will  be  receiving  approximately  50  per  cent 
per  student  of  what  tiie  provincially  assisted 
institutions  are  receiving.  It  is  really  that 
simple,  but  I  cannot  give  the  hon.  member 
actual  figures,  because  the  figures  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  enrolment  as  of 
December,  of  this  year. 

Now  I  cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  put  it  in  any 
simpler  terms. 

Mr.  Nixon:  December? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  December— the  student 
population  in  the  institutions  in  December. 
I  think  it  is  really  a  very  good  way  of  treating 
the  problem.  It  relates  reasonably  well  to  the 
amounts  that  the  institutions  had,  in  fact, 
been  receiving  from  the  federal  government. 
I  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  a 
shade  higher  than  what  they  have  been 
receiving;  of  course,  the  escalation  is  built  in 
because  it  is  50  per  cent  of  the  formula.  It 
is  not  a  student  amount,  so  that  if  the  formula 
is  increased  from  year  to  year,  then  the 
amounts  going  to  the  church-related  institu- 
tions will  grow  at  the  same  rate,  only  at  the 
50  per  cent  figure.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this 
explains  it  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  other  two  questions? 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  wonder- 
Mr.   Sopha:   Do  you  recognize  that  these 
church-sponsored   institutions   provide   teach- 
ing services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right.  It  is  covered  in  the 
formula.  The  services  that  the  church-related 
institutions  perform  for— if  we  could  use  the 
term— the  parent  institution  are  recognized. 
They  have  been  part  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  federated  or  affiliated  structure  for 
some  time. 

I  cannot  give  the  hon.  member  the  per- 
centage of  course,  say,  at  St.  Michael's  that 
has  been  offered  for  the  total  university.  I 
could  get  this,  but  it  is  somewhat  comparable 
at  the  other  church-related  institutions.  Once 
again,  they  are  not  identical  at  all  the  prov- 
incial universities.  But  the  basis  of  this  is 
very  simple;  50  per  cent  of  what  would  be 
going    to    a    provincially    assisted    institution 


will  be  going  to  the  denominational  colleges. 
I  cannot  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  explain  it  in 
any  greater  detail  than  that.  That,  I  tliink, 
will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  I  welcome  what  the  Minister 
has  said,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of  it  that 
rather  puzzles  me.  He  has  stated  that  you 
are  making  these  grants  on  tlie  basis  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  formula  or  the  equivalent  of 
whatever  they  used  to  get  from  the  federal 
grants.  That  is  the  reason  you  are  doing  it. 
You  do  not  want  them  to  be  lacking  what  they 
used  to  be  getting  from  the  federal  grants. 
Then  he  adds,  further  in  the  statement: 

I  must  stress  that  tlie  new  arrangement 

should  not  be  regarded  as  a  change  in  the 

long-standing  provincial  policy  of  support 

to  higher  education. 

With  respect  to  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  sheer,  unadulterated  double  talk.  You 
are  only  doing  it  now  by  half,  not  in  full;  in 
other  words,  it  is  only  half  the  policy,  not  the 
whole  policy— but  you  are  not  changing  your 
policy  so  you  say.  You  are  still  opposed  to 
the  old,  old  pohcyl 

You  see,  this  is  the  kind  of  double-talk 
that,  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  has  any 
meaning  today,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
desperate  need  we  have  in  our  educational 
institutions.  If  it  is  no  infringement  upon  the 
integrity,  the  policy,  or  what  you  will  of  this 
government,  to  pay  half,  I  submit  to  you  there 
is  no  breach  of  the  policy  to  pay  100  per  cent. 

You  know  there  is  an  old  analogy  that 
really  has  no  relevance  here;  you  cannot  be 
half-pregnant,  you  are  either  wholly  preg- 
nant or  you  are  not  pregnant  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  My  analogy— or  at  least 
as  I  understood  it  Mr.  Chairman— was  that 
you  cannot  be  a  "little  bit". 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  a  little  bit.  But 
your  little  bit  is  50  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   In  this  instance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  this  instance,  right. 
So  do  not  get  up  and  tell  us  that  you  have 
not  moved  from  the  old,  traditional  policy 
because  you  are  only  paying  50  per  cent.  Do 
not  try  to  use  the  excuse  that  you  are  not 
really  paying  a  grant,  but  you  are  just  trying 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  grant  they 
used  to  get  from  Ottawa.  It  is  this  angle  of 
what  the  Minister  has  presented  to  us  that 
I  find  a  little  offensive,  though  in  its  overall 
move  I  think  it  is  good. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  2401  carried? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  thought  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  had  two  or  three  matters 
to  raise. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  do.  I  wanted  to  know 
if  there  was  anything  more  to  be  said  on  this 
particular  item. 

Mr.  Sopha:  So  I  will  not  walk  around  in  an 
aura  of  naivete,  do  I  understand  that  you  talk 
only  to  the  provincially-assisted  universities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  has  been  the  custom 
to  date;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  they  on  their  side,  they 
look  to  you  as  the  cornucopia  of  largesse  in 
the  province?  One  gets  that  impression.  And 
I  hesitate  to  say  that  at  least  I,  in  observing 
university  aflpairs  with  a  keen  interest,  have 
seen  the  development  of  that  empathy,  sim- 
patico  and  that  rapport  between  the  Minister 
and  the  university  community;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  almost  craven  fear  of  the  uni- 
versity community  of  the  Minister  as  being 
that  cornucopia  and  the  lengths  to  which  they 
will  go  in  this  province  not  to  offend  this 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  never  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes.  Not  to  offend  him.  It 
even  goes  to  the  extent  that  they  will  spend 
several  hours  sitting  around  debating  the 
proposition  of  who  will  approach  the  Minister, 
who  would  be  the  best  people  to  approach 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  never  run  into  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  what  advertising 
agency  they  get  to— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Of  course,  I  hesitate  to 
say  it,  but  having  held  the  belief  for  many, 
many  years  that  the  honorary  doctorate  is  an 
institution  that  ought  to  disappear  with  all 
possible  speed  from  our  society,  the  fact  that 
the  University  of  Toronto  would  offer  one  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  time  being, 
is  proof  positive  of  the  proposition.  There  can 
be  no  other  reason  for  the  offering  to  an 
active  pohtician  but  the  desire  to  establish  an 
empathy  with  him,  so  that  his  door  might  be 
open. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  this  true  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  know  that  you  aspire 
to  that  office.  Do  you  expect  to  get  another 
one  when  you  arrive  at  that  office? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  but  does  what  you  are 
saying  not  apply  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country?  I  believe  he  has  received  one  or  two 
honorary  degrees  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  still  making  money  available  to  the 
universities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  they 
should  toss  the  whole  thing  out  the  window 
entirely,  because— 

Mr.  Dunlop:  The  Prime  Minister  and  all? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  use  this  illustration.  I 
was  absolutely  astounded,  just  aghast,  at— 
what  do  you  call  it— the  citation  read  about 
that  very  good  person,  who  is  a  great  friend 
of  all  of  us,  James  Band.  It  read  like  an 
election  manifesto;  exactly  like  an  election 
manifesto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not  write  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  speak  ill  of  a 
man  who  is  ill,  as  I  understand  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
is— but  do  you  know  that  he  managed  to 
weasel  himself  into  the  citation  with  a  tele- 
gram from  him?  Part  of  the  citation  was  a 
telegram  from  the  Minister.  I  was  absolutely 
appalled  at  the  failure  to  catch  the  work  of 
James  Band  as  they  read  this  election  docu- 
ment which  recited  all  that  the  Conservative 
Party  had  done  since  1943.  That  was  the 
citation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  should  have  heard 
the  citation  for  Ed  Mirvish  at  Trent;  it  was 
positively  delicious. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Well,  all  right.  That  is 
the  point  I  make.  I  say  it  is  not  a  healthy 
situation  where  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs— a  department  that  ought  not  to  exist 
in  the  first  place— creates  that  aura  of  majesty 
and  mystery— the  mystique  about  him— in  the 
relationship  of  this  department  with  the  uni- 
versity community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  flatter  me. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  sorry  to  see  this  has  hap- 
pened to  this  nice  young,  agricultural,  rural, 
bucolic.  North  Peel  fellow.  Before  he  got  all 
this  aura  about  him,  he  used  to  be,  and  still 
is,  a  very  nice  young  fellow;  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  has  been  spoiled  by  this  because  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong.  There  is 
something  absolutely  fundamentally  wrong. 
For  the  Minister  to  stand  in  this  House  and 
to  say  tliat  when  the  doors  clang  shut  on 
young  people  who  cannot  find  a  place  it  is  a 
matter  of  university  autonomy,  is  to  attempt 
to  shirk—  ,  ,„ 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —the  responsibility— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  at  all.  Your  own 
leader  has  made  this  statement  himself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  doubt  that  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect.  We  debated  this  question  of  univer- 
sity admission,  I  believe,  three  years  ago.  I 
think  there  were  several  statements- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
believe  every  student  who  matriculated 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  univers- 
ity. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  heard  him  say  it.  I  recall 
hearing  him  use  the  phrase  "55  or  56  per 
cent".  I  can  recall  that;  several  years  ago 
he  said  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  the  Prime  Minister  who 
used  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  objected  to  lower  admission  require- 
ments at  the  universities  at  all.  In  fact,  Mc- 
Master  University  has  been  in  the  process  of 
an  experiment  with  respect  to  students  with 
55  per  cent,  I  think,  over  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  the  results? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  do  not  know  the 
results  yet,  they  will  not  know  perhaps  for 
another  year  if  they  can  relate  the  possibility 
of  students  being  admitted  with  55  per  cent. 
If  they  are  directed  into  the  right  area  of 
study  they  have  as  good  a  chance  for  success 
as  students  with  60  or  65  per  cent.  They  are 
really  more  flexible,  perhaps,  than  they  are 
given  credit  for  being  on  occasion,  with 
respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  question  is:  What  are  we 
doing  in  this  province?  If  the  Minister  talks  in 
terms  of  our  responsibility,  I  will  say  to  him 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  conceive 
our  responsibility  to  be.  Our  responsibility  as 
legislators  is  to  ensure  that  every  single  mem- 
ber of  this  society  gets  an  equal  opportunity 
to  develop  his  capacity  to  the  full.  As  Harold 
MacMillan  said  many  years  ago— that  sterling 
statement— the  only  aristocracy  that  is  entitled 
to  be  recognized  is  the  aristocracy  of  capacity. 
They  only  achieve  it  if  the  doors  are  open  to 
these  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree. 


Mr.  Sopha:  And  we  as  legislators  cannot 
tolerate  for  five  minutes  the  university  saying 
to  us,  "We  have  standards  of  admission". 
There  is  the  point  where  we  can  intrude  and 
legitimately  intrude.  We  as  the  governing 
forum  of  this  province,  can  say  in  return, 
"You  have  an  obligation  to  take  these  people 
in  and  develop  their  talents."  How  do  we 
know  what  numbers  of  scientists,  of  historians, 
of  philosophers,  of  poets,  of  whom  we  have 
too  great  a  dearth,  as  well  as  many  other 
areas  of  human  endeavour— how  do  we  know 
how  many  are  being  denied  that  vital  stimulus 
to  develop  themselves?  The  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  cannot  stand  in  the  House  on 
a  summer's  evening  and  say,  "I  wash  my 
hands"  like  Pontius  Pilate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  never  do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  "I  wash  my  hands,"  he  says. 
"This  is  a  matter  of  the  autonomy  of  the  uni- 
versities, if  they  want  to  have  60  per  cent 
standard,  then  that  is  their  business."  I  say 
it  is  not  their  business,  it  is  part  of  our  busi- 
ness. And  their  business  is  our  business,  to  a 
large  extent,  especially  in  view  of  the  millions, 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  public 
moneys  that  we  pour  into  the  universities. 

But  that  is  all  right,  it  is  all  right.  Come 
September  I  expect  the  same  situation:  "What 
can  we  do,  Mr.  Sopha,  to  get  my  son  into 
university?"  Let  me  ask  the  Minister,  how 
would  it  be  next  September,  as  they  come 
trooping  to  the  office,  how  would  it  be  if  I 
relayed  every  request  to  the  Minister?  Could 
I  ask  him  that?  How  would  it  be  if  I  relayed 
every  request  to  you?  Will  you  find  a  place 
for  them  in  Ontario  universities?  Will  you 
get  them  in?  Will  you  go  to  those  institutions 
that  have  given  you  an  honorary  doctorate 
and  say,  "Dr.  Davis  calling,  will  you  find 
them  a  place  as  a  special  favour?"  A  little 
])it  of  influence?  No,  you  will  not.  He  shakes 
his  head,  he  will  not.  Well,  I  cannot  get  them 
in  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  cannot  either. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
regard  to  the  statement  the  Minister  made  in 
regard  to  the  grants— he  said  that  no  support 
would  be  given  to  any  church-affiliated  col- 
lege or  university  that  did  not  receive  federal 
grants  last  year.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
does  this  mean  we  will  not  have  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  any  new  denominational  colleges  or 
affiliated  universities  such  as  Laurentian  or 
Toronto,  is  this  correct? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  means  that  there 
will  not  be  any  support  for  any  new,  strictly 
denominational  colleges. 

Mr.  Smith:  In  other  words,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  I  do  not  think  we  will  have 
too  many  established  from  here  on  in  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  would  be  something  that 
would  be  up  to  the  churches  themselves. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  would  be  quite  in  order 
for  them  to  establish— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  but  they  cannot  be  guaranteed  any 
grants.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  is  very 
clear  and  I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense, 
that  if  an  institution  is  not  in  being  and 
receiving  grants  this  year,  under  this  policy 
we  are  stating  that  any  new  institution  that 
might  begin  operations  a  year  or  five  years 
from  now,  will  not  receive  moneys  under 
this  formula. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  vote 
2401  carries,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
if  that  is  an  irrevocable  statement.  It  is  my 
hope,  should  I  return  to  this  place  next 
session,  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  theological  seminary,  which 
would  have  extensive  programmes  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor 
of  Hebrew  literature.  One  would  rather  hope 
that  it  would  be  considered  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  it  had  been  introduced  last  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  chance. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  the  Minister  would 
like  to  comment  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  that  somebody  mentioned  something 
about  being  flexible.  We  are  flexible  but  I 
must  say  that  the  policy  laid  down  here,  I 
think,  has  a  great  deal  of  logic.  If  there  are 
very  special  situations  I  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared—and I  am  sure  the  committee  would 
be  prepared— to  analyze  any  special  situation 
that  may  come  along.  But  by  and  large,  this 
policy  is  not  meant  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  new  denominational  colleges 
on  the  basis  of  anticipating  provincial  finan- 
cial support. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  question 
or  two  about  the  recently  announced  com- 
mission. It  will  be  a  full-blown  Royal  com- 
mission, I  assume,  and  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has   any   thought    as   to   when   the 


appointments  might  be  made  and  the  com- 
mission might  get  to  work  and  if  he  has  any 
idea  when  the  report  might  be  available.  I 
know  he  would  be  careful  not  to  give  them 
any  specific  direction  about  that,  but  if  we 
are  getting  into  a  three-year  enterprise,  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  if  he  said  so  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  very 
briefly,  I  am  not  sure  just  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  means  by  a  full- 
blown Royal  commission.  It  is  not  a  Royal 
commission  in  that  sense,  I  guess,  of  an 
investigation  per  se;  it  will  be  a  commission 
established  by  order-in-council,  a  public 
commission,  a  public  report  and  I  am  sure 
with  public  hearings  or  opportunities  to  pre- 
sent briefs  and  so  on.  We  anticipate  there 
will  be  three  full-time  commissioners  who  in 
turn  will  be  broadly  representative  of  various 
aspects  of  our  society  plus  12  part-time  com- 
missioners who  will  serve  on  the  commission. 
But  they  will  not  be  devoting  all  their  time 
and  effort  to  it.  We  anticipate— and  I  am 
not  putting  any  deadline— but  we  think,  be- 
cause there  is  a  lot  of  statistical  information 
that  is  already  available,  that  the  report  could 
be  ready  in  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years. 
This  is  our  broad  thinking,  because  we  think 
the  plans,  in  spite  of— and  I  am  not  going  to 
get  back  into  a  debate  on  the  Spinks  report 
and  so  on— I  think  really  that  the  planning  of 
the  universities  up  until  1970  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  I  think  I  can  say  this  fairly: 
There  has  not  been  any  substantial  amount 
of  duplication,  but  I  think  from  1970  on  to 
1980,  which  is  the  period  we  are  asking  the 
commission  to  cover,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  that  has  already  been  done.  But  I  still 
feel  it  will  take  about  a  year  and  a  half  to 
two  years  to  complete. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  some  of  the  people  pres- 
ently on  the  Hall  committee  also  going  to  be 
appointed  on  that  commission  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  liaison  there  that  might  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  do  not  believe  so, 
because,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  functions  are 
really  different.  The  Hall  committee  is  based 
primarily  on  more  of  a  philosophical  ap- 
proach, if  I  can  use  this  term,  whereas  this 
commission  here  is  dealing  with— I  should 
not  say  basically  because  there  is  the  inter- 
relationship of  institutions  and  so  on— but 
more  with  physical  problems  and  structures 
or  administrations  than  the  Hall  committee. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  great  overlap 
in  thinking  or  effort  between  those  two 
bodies  really. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  Hall  committee 
has  nothing  to  do  with  post-secondary  edu- 
cation anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  deals  with  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  education- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  But  it  started  up  to 
Urade  6  and  then  gradually  got  extended. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  from  what 
the  Minister  says  that  there  is  no  contempla- 
tion at  all  of  this  being  a  continuing  body? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly not  at  this  point.  I  mean,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  express  a  lot  of  personal  views 
as  to  what  I  see  may  be  the  situation  five 
years  from  now— ten  years  from  now— but  I 
do  not  know  how  appropriate  this  would  be. 
I  do  not  see  this  being  a  continuing  body.  I 
see  this  body  making  a  recommendation— a 
series  of  recommendations— that  could  relate 
to  how  all  post-secondary  education  might  be 
related  and  administered  both  from  a  govern- 
mental standpoint  and  from  an  interinstitu- 
tional  standpoint,  if  I  can  use  that  term.  I 
can  see  this  very  definitely  emanating  from 
their  studies.  I  do  not  see  it  necessarily  lead- 
ing to,  as  Dean  Smythe  has  suggested,  a 
council  per  se.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  the  answer.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  need  to  be  considered.  I  am  sure 
Dean  Smythe  would  be  the  first  to  agree  with 
this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  confess  in  one  final  comment  on  this— 
that  the  difference  between  the  full-blown 
Royal  commission  and  this,  beats  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure  what  one 
means  by  a   so-called   Royal   commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  It  seems  to  me 
what  the  Minister  has  spelled  out  is  a  Royal 
commission  and  a  rose  by  any  other  name- 
However,  let  me  come  back  to  the  one  re- 
maining point  in  this  vote  that  I  wanted  to 
raise.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  under  general 
policy.  The  Minister  has  indicated  for  the 
first  time  this  afternoon  that  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  bill  is  likely  to  come 
forward.  May  I  ask  the  Minister,  as  a  policy 
matter,  when  a  private  bill  comes  in  from  a 
university  to  the  private  bills  committee  on 
which  members  of  this  Legislature  sit,  is  it 
within  their  power  and  their  right  to  make 
amendments  to  that  bill,  and  if  they  do  is 
that  an  encroachment  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
university? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  be  very  frank  with  the  hon.  member 
and  tell  him  I  really  do  not  know.  I  tliink 
that  technically— and  I  do  not  want  to  precipi- 
tate any  controversy,  because  in  my  view  it 
is  something  that  not  only  is  a  valid  question 
but  it  is  something  we  should  endeavour  to 
resolve— the  private  bills  committee  has  a 
right  when  a  private  bill  is  presented,  from 
whatever  source,  to  amend,  to  assess,  and 
so  on. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  looking  at  the  tradition 
of  our  universities,  the  way  they  have  been 
established,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
perhaps  there  should  be  a  more  detailed  con- 
sideration or  study  of  a  bill  of  this  nature 
by  the  private  bills  committee  than  was  really 
afforded  on  that  particular  occasion.  And  I 
do  not  think  I  am  being  unfair  or  non- 
objective  in  making  this  assessment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  is  really  of  vital 
concern  to  the  universities.  They  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  government,  obvi- 
ously, on  this  matter  and  I  think  the  whole 
question  of  the  relationship— the  hon.  member 
touched  on  this  himself  in  many  areas  this 
afternoon— with  respect  to  finance  and  so  on 
should  be  assessed.  I  think  it  is  also  equally 
important  to  assess  carefully  the  relationship, 
shall  we  say,  of  the  Legislature  as  a  legis- 
lative body  to  the  universities  with  respect  to 
their  legislation.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
really  not  in  the  position  to  tell  the  hon. 
member  what  the  ultimate  solution  is. 

I  recognize— I  think  we  all  do— that  the 
Legislature  must  be  paramount  in  all  these 
matters,  but  that  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  say  to  ourselves  that  we  have  properly 
assessed  this.  We  have  taken  all  these  matters 
into  consideration  in  making  our  judgments 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  right  machi- 
nery or  perhaps  the  right  approach  was  neces- 
sarily taken.  The  reason  I  am  concerned  is 
that  it  is  not  just  the  western  bill,  but  there 
will  be  other  amendments  with  respect  to 
university  legislation  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years  and  I  just  hope  we  can  work  out 
some  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  object  to  the  proposition  of  establish- 
ing machinery  for  more  continuous  contact— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No;  assessment  really. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Assessment,  fine.  The  net 
cfFect,  Mr.  Chairman— if  we  can  silence  the 
hon.  member  for  London  South  for  one 
moment— is  likely  to  put  the  committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  side  of  the  faculty  and 
the  students,  in  trying  to  get  the  board  of 
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governors  to  take  a  more  up  to-date  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  know  what  other  conclusion 
you  can  come  to  from  what  happened  in  this 
instance  because,  let  us  face  it,  the  assess- 
ment of  the  bill  at  the  local  university  level 
went  on  for  weeks,  went  on  for  months- 
Hen.  Mr.  Davis:  Almost  for  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  almost  for  years— 
in  fact,  almost  so  long  that  it  almost  did  not 
get  in  this  year  at  all.  I  think  it  was  either 
the  sixth  or  seventh  draft  that  finally  appeared 
before  this  committee  and  we  had  notice  of 
it.  It  went  on  for  week  after  week  before 
the  final  draft  came  in,  before  they  could 
print  it  and  before  the  committee  could 
consider  it. 

The  net  effect  of  the  views  expressed  by 
the  private  bills  committee  here  would  be  to 
have  thrown  still  another  force  on  the  side 
of  the  faculty  and  the  student  in  opposition— 
and  I  say  this  as  kindly  in  general  terms,  not 
just  with  the  University  of  Western  Ontario— 
in  opposition  to  a  group  that  is  simply  out  of 
date  in  terms  of  a  modern  university  which 
is  being  operated  85  per  cent  out  of  public 
revenues. 

They  are  simply  out  of  date.  To  use  the 
old  phraseology  which  my  friend  from  London 
South  tends  to  dismiss  altogether,  you  are 
moving  from  an  old  corporate  structure  of  the 
university  to  one  which  is  a  community  of 
scholars— and  which  is  really  a  public  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Why  does  the  hon.  member  ascribe 
those  thoughts  to  me.  I  have  never  thought 
them  and  I  have  never  expressed  them.  You 
are  thinking  of  somebody  else. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  had  some  nasty  refer- 
ence in  your  speech  to  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity of  scholars  as  being  a  sort  of  an 
offhand  platitude  or  generalization. 

Mr.  White:  I  would  say  that  the  fact  that 
you  use  that  phrase  so  freely  did  not  disguise 
the  imperfections  in  your  logic. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  a  nice  little  pile 
of  verbiage  there,  if  you  can  sort  it  out.  It 
is  like  a  can  of  worms.  After  you  sort  it  out 
you  may  perchance  come  to  its  meaning. 

Mr.   Nixon:    Pile  of  verbiage? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Minister  has  conceded  that  he  has,  per- 
haps, not  been  too  helpful  in  his  replv.  I 
think  the  obligation  is  on  the  Minister  and/or 
the  government  to  come  up  immediately  with 


an  alternative  machinery.  In  other  words  you 
say  to  a  university  that  if  they  are  going  to 
bring  in  a  bill  and  the  government  is  of  the 
view  that  there  must  be  an  opportunity  for 
a  longer  assessment  of  it,  then  the  bill  has  to 
be  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Let  us 
not  have  this  nonsense  of  a  bill  coming  in 
just  under  the  deadline  for  consideration  of 
private  bills,  and  if  they  know  this  is  the 
case,  then  conceivably  we  can  get  a  more 
effective  machinery.  I  have  no  objection  to 
more  detailed  assessment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the 
Minister  had  in  mind  when  he  said  in  a 
veiled  reference  in  that  celebrated  speech  to 
the  university  people,  that  there  might  be  a 
lessening  of  the  university's  autonomy?  Per- 
haps he  will  recall  that  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  was  the  one  up  in 

York? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  At  York.  That  was  last 
year.  What  was  the  meaning?  I  read  that 
speech  and  it  was  not  too  clear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  it  was  pretty  clear  to 
the  university  people— they  read  the  message 
automatically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  perhaps  is  referring  to  the 
Gerstein  lecture  series.  I  delivered  a  lecture 
—I  guess  the  term  might  fit,  although  the  hon. 
member  may  disagree  after  reading  it.  The 
relationship  of  the  universities  to  the  com- 
munity, I  guess,  really  was  the  basis  of  the 
discussion.  I  do  not  have  the  speech  with 
me.  It  has  been  quoted,  and  sometimes  mis- 
quoted, rather  extensively. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  veiled  threat 
implied  in  the  speech.  I  was  saying  perhaps 
as  briefly  or  as  simply  as  I  could  that  there 
is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  uni- 
versities to  respond  to  community  needs  and 
I  felt  that  the  community  needs  must  be 
served.  And  I  believe  they  are  basically 
served  by  the  universities.  I  was  just  sugges- 
ing  to  them  this  was  one  of  their  areas  of 
responsibility;  that  they  must  recognize  there 
are  certain  community  needs  and  social  needs 
developing  within  our  society  that  the  uni- 
versities must  in  fact  recognize. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  an 
answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  thought  occurs  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  voting  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  pubHc  money,  money  that 
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belongs  to  people  who  feel,  at  least  in  Sud- 
bury, that  they  are  already  overburdened 
with  taxation,  particularly  at  the  municipal 
level,  for  the  cost  of  education.  Then  we 
vote  these  $214  million,  plus  a  good  slice  in 
the  Provincial  Treasurer's  estimates— $180 
million. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  how  people  get 
into  universities,  may  I  ask,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  will  offend  anyone  here,  what  assur- 
ance the  public  has  that  the  people,  once 
they  are  in  the  universities,  occupy  their  times 
fruitfully  and  are  not  permitted  to  continue 
in  listless  endeavour?  What  protection  does 
the  puljlic  have  that  the  university  is  truly  a 
unity  of  scholars? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  in  my  resolution 
and  you  decried  it  as  being  nonsense. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
very  simple  answer  to  that  is:  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  really  want  to  refer  to  it  as  the 
pul^lic  being  protected,  but  those  students 
who  do  not  respond  and  participate  or,  shall 
we  say,  profit  from  the  course  being  offered 
at  the  universities,  they  fail.  I  guess  this  is 
really  the  protection. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  if  they  do  not  fail?  What 
if  they  are  just  marginal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  a  lot  of  us  who  are  just  mar- 
ginal, who  manage  to  get  through  in  three 
years  and  then  go  on  to  Osgoode  hall  and  so 
on.  Some  marginal  people  have  made  a  very 
valid  contribution.  A  lot  of  very  average 
people  have,  Mr.  Chairman;  a  lot  of  them  in 
all  walks  of  life,  not  just  universities. 

Vote  2401  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2402: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for 
Downsview  is  absent  for  a  few  moments  and 
I  thought  perhaps  I  might  raise  the  matter  of 
the  government  assistance  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  for  the  Royal  Ontario 
museum.  This  matter  is  of  some  considerable 
concern,  since  we  are  called  upon  to  vote 
somewhere  close  to  $30  million  for  the  con- 
strviction  and  development  of  our  Centennial 
museum.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  crumbs 
from  this  vote  might  very  well  be  directed 
towards  the  sustenance  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
museum. 

I  want  to  quote  from  an  article  by  a  Mr. 
Joel  Gutman  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  magazine 


called  Toronto  Life,  in  which  he  deals  with 
this  in  a  fairly  complete  manner.  I  quote 
specifically  from  the  article: 

The  budget  for  the  museum  is  submitted 
to  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  passes 
it  on  to  the  provincial  government  as  a 
separate  item  within  its  own  much  larger 
budget.  Last  year  the  province  cut  the 
museum  budget  from  $1.9  million  to  $1.7 
million  and  the  vmiversity,  determined  that 
the  institution  which  needs  so  much  should 
not  suffer,  dipped  into  its  own  resources 
and  made  up  the  required  $200,000.  We 
cannot  expect  the  university  always  to  do 
this,  to  carry  the  added  burden  and  also 
suffer  the  criticism. 

The  article  goes  on  to  indicate  very  clearly 
that  after  meeting  its  basic  expenditures  the 
museum  has  something  less  than  $20,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  artifacts  and  exhibits. 
Although  this  museum  is  well  known  to  stu- 
dents at  every  level  across  the  province  and 
at  one  time  had  an  international  reputation 
higher  than  it  has  now,  we  find  that  the 
building  itself  does  not  have  the  facilities  that 
normally  go  with  modem  museums,  such  as 
air  conditioning  and  some  humidity  control, 
for  example.  It  does  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  keep  its  exhibits  up-to-date,  al- 
though I  have  found  them  of  continuing 
interest,  and  the  young  people  that  I  know 
that  go  there  find  them  so. 

It  appears  then  that  the  government  should 
be  taking  steps  to  keep  the  Royal  Ontario 
museum  in  a  financial  position  where  it  can 
continue  its  expansion  and  keep  up-to-date  in 
the  position  that  it  once  enjoyed  with  an 
international  reputation. 

I  hope  the  Minister  can  find  in  vote  2402— 
an  amount  of  $193,350,000-suflBcient  funds 
for  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  I  ask  the  member  if 
he  is  discussing  vote  2402  or  2404  at  this 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  the  right  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman,  vote  2402  is  correct.  The  grant 
goes  through  the  university  of  Toronto. 

This  year  the  university  of  Toronto  request- 
ed, on  behalf  of  the  ROM,  $2,196,712.  The 
committee  recommended  a  figure  of  $1,900,- 
000,  or  86.5  per  cent  of  the  requested  figure. 
This  was  recommended  by  the  committee  on 
university  affairs  to  the  government.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  government.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  some  discussions  with  respect 
to  the  problems  they  face  at  ROM. 
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A  communication  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Swann  the  director,  indicating  that  a  further 
presentation  to  the  committee  on  university 
afiFairs  with  respect  to  a  short  term,  shall  we 
say,  solution  to  their  problems  would  very 
definitely  be  in  order.  Whether  the  moneys, 
if  there  were  to  be  further  moneys,  would  be 
granted  out  of  the  $193  million,  or  whether 
it  would  require,  after  the  assessment  is 
made,  a  Treasury  board  order  at  some  future 
time,  I  quite  frankly  cannot  help  the  hon. 
member,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  we— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Help  the  museum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  that  if  there 
were  further  moneys,  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
will  come  out  of  this  amount  or  some  further 
amount.  In  other  words,  any  increase  for  the 
ROM  has  not  been  budgeted  for  in  this 
particular  figure  of  $193,350,000.  I  am  saying, 
though,  that  if  the  situation  is  such  that  the 
committee  on  university  afiFairs  feels  there 
should  be  further  sums  allocated,  then  I  think 
the  Treasury  will  find  ways  and  means  of 
making  these  funds  available. 

I  further  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  there 
have  been  some  discussions  along  these  lines 
—I  want  to  emphasize  that  they  have  not  been 
finalized  by  any  means— one  of  the  problems 
traditionally  has  been  the  actual  structure  of 
the  ROM.  Consideration  is  being  given— 
and  I  want  to  make  this  very  clear,  because 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it  in  the  press  tomorrow 
and  have  the  staff  of  the  ROM  say,  "Here, 
what  is  going  on?"  and  there  will  be  complete 
consultation  both  with  the  university,  the 
ROM  and  the  staff  involved,  of  setting  up 
the  ROM  as  an  independent  type  of  institu- 
tion comparable  to  what  we  did  with  the 
art  gallery  of  Ontario.  This  may  be  the 
long-term  solution  as  far  as  the  ROM  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Could  the  Minister  tell  me  what 
parts  of  their  request  were  eliminated  by  the 
advisory  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  committee  necessarily  got 
down  to  individual  items. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  mean  they  just  cut  all  the 
requests  by  a  specified  percentage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  others  were  on  a 
formula  basis.  You  see,  there  is  no  formula 
basis  for  the  ROM. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  did  they  cut  it  then?  It 
may  be  that  the  people  who  had  requested 
this  amount  had  set  this  as  a  minimum  for 
the  continuation  of  their  organization. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
they  set  it  as  a  minimum,  the  same  way  as 
other  institutions  have  set  minimums.  But 
the  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  felt  that  the 
ROM  could  function  with  86.5  per  cent  of 
their  request  instead  of  100  per  cent  of  their 
request.  Now,  the  ROM  has  made  it  clear  to 
us  that  they  feel  they  cannot,  and  we  are 
asking  the  committee  on  university  afiFairs  to 
re-assess  it  and  see  whether,  in  fact,  the 
position  of  the  ROM  is  vahd.  If  it  is,  then  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  recommend  that  further 
sums  be  made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  feeling  is  that  this  Minister's 
enthusiasm  and  involvement  in  our  Centen- 
nial centre  is,  as  much  as  any  other  single 
factor,  what  took  it  from  its  original  enter- 
prise to  what  you  have  now.  Now  it  appears 
to  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect,  that  is  most  unfair.  The  involvement 
of  this  Minister  in  the  Centennial  centre- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  not  vice-chairman  of 
that  whole  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  accepted.  The  govern- 
ment accepted- 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  university  afiFairs.  The 
hon.  member- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  thought  you  were  prepared 
to  make  the  final  decision  yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  told  me,  just  a  little  while 

ago- 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  agrees  with  this. 
He  agrees  with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
He  sat  here  silently.  Could  I  tell  you  some- 
thing? When  we  raised  this  with  him  he  sat 
silently  and  he  did  not  come  to  your  defence 
with  a  single  word.  Not  a  single  word  did  he 
say  in  defence  of  you  and  your  distortion  of 
the  whole  project;  your  intervention  which 
made  an  Everest  of  the  cost  and  changed  the 
whole  concept.  Now  that  is  what  he  thought 
about  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  the  per- 
son speaking  first  and  I  will  finish  if  you 
do  not  mind.  I  just  have  a  sentence  or  two 
to  say  about  this.  I  feel  that  the  Minister  has 
become  deeply  and  personally  involved  in 
our  Centennial  museum  and  really  it  is  going 
to  be  quite  a  monument  when  it  is  finally 
finished.  We  understand  that  the  architects 
have  provided  a  continuing  25-year  plan  for 
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this  purpose.  But  surely,  in  tlie  tremendous 
sums  that  we  are  finding  in  our  revenues 
here  in  this  province  for  that  particular  effort, 
we  could  properly  support  the  Royal  Ontario 
museum  so  they  would  have  sufficient  funds 
to  bring  themselves  up-to-date  and  to  make 
the  acquisitions  they  should  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
finalize  this  matter,  the  amount  being  allo- 
cated or  recommended  to  the  ROM  is  $500,- 
000  more  than  last  year.  I  think  I  can  fairly 
state  that  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  on  university  affairs,  with  respect 
to  all  institutions,  have  been  accepted  by  the 
government  over  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

In  this  instance,  the  institution  involved 
has  made  representations  suggesting  that  the 
sum  suggested  by  the  committee  was  not 
sufficient  and  we  are  asking  the  committee 
to  re-assess  the  situation.  With  great  respect, 
the  Minister  had  no  part  of  any  decision  as 
to  the  specific  amount  as  it  relates  to  the 
ROM.  The  total  recommendation  from  the 
committee  of  university  affairs  was  accepted 
by  the  Minister  and  the  department,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  the  member  for 
Sudbury  that  I  was  being  accused  by  his 
leader  the  other  day  of  eliminating  certain 
aspects  of  the  Centennial  centre,  such  as 
television,  library,  that  I  was  cutting  back 
on  it.  Here  I  am  told  tonight  that  I  am 
escalating  the  cost  so  once  again— 

Mr.  Nixon:  From  $5  million  to  $30  million, 
that  is  escalation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  criticizing  me 
because  I  thought  I  was  instrumental  in 
certain  cut-backs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  that  is  right,  and  since  the 
Minister  has  raised  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  that  is  not  part  of 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  of  course  not,  but  I  am 
sure  the  Minister  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
record  set  straight  in  the  interest  of  facts. 
But  the  reference  which  the  Minister  made 
at  this  present  time  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  original  plan,  even  at  the  $5  million 
level,  included  library  facilities  and  storage 
facilities,  and  now  he  is  turning  them  over  to 
these  industrial  displays,  which  he  thinks  are 
going  to  be  so  attractive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no. 


Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very 
interested  in  hearing  from  the  Minister  that 
the  committee  on  university  affairs  is  review- 
ing this  whole  situation  with  regard  to  ROM. 
If  they  are  reviewing  it,  what  puzzles  me  is 
why  it  was  necessary  for  the  matter  to  go 
back  to  them  for  review. 

I  do  not  want  to  review  all  of  the  details 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  others 
have  put  on  the  record,  but  I  think  what  has 
happened  to  the  Royal  Ontario  museum  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  province  of  Ontario.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  say  to  its  new  director, 
"God  bless  you,  put  a  stick  of  dynamite  under 
Queen's  Park  and  blow  them  up,  in  terms  of 
facing  the  reality  of  what  is  going  on."  Any 
balance  between  that  institution  with  its 
traditions  and  its  magnificent  accumulation 
of  materials  and  for  example— if  you  want  to 
draw  a  comparison— the  $30  million  that  is 
going  to  go  on  our  new  Centennial  project, 
it  just  makes  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
going  to  the  ROM  look  ludicrous,  absolutely 
ludicrous. 

Now,  I  agree  with  the  Minister  that  we 
are  comparing  apples  and  oranges,  they  are 
two  different  institutions,  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  two  diflFerent  levels. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  two  different  levels, 

but  that  still  does  not  for  one  moment  detract 
from  the  proposition  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  being  made  available  for  the 
Royal  Ontario  museum  is  just  a  scandalous 
amount  in  a  province  of  our  affluence.  And 
the  very  fact  that  somewhere  along  the  line, 
somewhere  the  pressures  grew  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  being  referred  back  to  the 
committee  on  university  affairs  for  review, 
underlines  the  point.  Somebody  has  twigged 
to  this  being  a  point  of  embarrassment.  So 
they  are  going  to  take  a  second  look  at  it. 

My  only  plea  is,  next  year  let  us  not  have 
this  process  of  having  to  come  back  and  look 
at  the  matter  and  correct  the  original  mistake. 
I  think  this  institution  is  worthy  of  the  kind 
of  support  that  its  director  is  now  pleading 
for,  instead  of  the  government's  rather  stingy 
approach  in  recent  years. 

Now,  on  the  grants  formula,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—and I  think  this  is  the  appropriate 
place,  I  did  not  get  in  on  the  debate  earlier 
—I  would  like  to  make  this  brief  comment. 
I  agree  with  the  Minister  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  had  come  to  have  serious 
misgivings  with  regard  to  the  university 
grants  commission  and  its  operation  in  Great 
Britain. 
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I  have  talked  to  people  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  British  university  set-up 
and  who  contended,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
behind  the  fagade  of  this  buffer  between 
government  and  the  universities,  you  still 
had  an  impact  of  politics.  So  that,  while 
the  buffer  group,  so  to  speak,  was  making 
the  decisions  in  the  mysterious  ways  in 
which  political  influences  sometimes  operate, 
that  influence  had  its  impact  and  the  decision 
was  made  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  politi- 
cal influence,  even  though  it  was  being  made 
by  the  university  grants  commission. 

Therefore  basically  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Minister  that  in  theory  we  may  have 
made  a  step  forward  in  establishing  a  formula 
on  this  one-to-six  ratio  of  units  within  the 
university,  so  that  you  start  out  with  a  certain 
routine  decision  as  to  what  money  the  uni- 
versity is  going  to  get.  The  acid  test  in  my 
view,  is  going  to  be  after  a  few  years'  ex- 
perience regarding  what  happens  on  the 
"special  considerations." 

Now,  here— if  I  may  borrow  the  phrase 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  stressed  so 
much  in  quoting  from  "The  Sixties  to  the 
Seventies"  earlier— here  is  still  where  that  in- 
fluential person  can  have  sufficient  influence 
to  result  in  some  sort  of  a  deal.  Because  it 
ranges  from  the  new  universities,  which  have 
special  circumstances  because  they  are  just 
building,  to  the  older  universities  that  are 
going  to  have  special  circumstances,  because 
they  have  a  broad  range  of  what  is  coming 
to  be  referred  to  as  "offerings"  at  the  uni- 
versity level. 

Theoretically  there  is  enough  scope  that 
you  can  really  reduce  the  formula  to  a 
nonentity  in  terms  of  its  basic  impact.  So  I 
reserve  judgment  on  how  the  whole  scheme 
is  going  to  operate  until  we  have  seen  it  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  in  theory  I  think  it  is 
step  forward. 

There  are  two  final  points  that  I  wanted 
to  raise  with  the  Minister.  I  think  one  of  the 
saddest  aspects  of  our  universities  today  is 
the  kind  of  petty  wrangling  that  has  de- 
veloped between  boards  of  governors— some- 
times indeed  principals— and  the  student  body, 
over  things  which  in  my  view  the  student 
body  has  a  very  valid  contribution  to  make 
because  of  their  personal  involvement  and 
interest  in  it.  I  am  thinking,  for  example— 
to  give  you  one  instance— of  an  exchange  that 
has  taken  place,  cnce  again  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  in  the  last  week  or  10 
days,  where  the  president  of  the  student 
council,  Peter  Larson- 


Mr.  White:  Oh,  your  hypocrisy  is  beyond 
belief. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  hon.  gentleman  will  get  up  and  make  a 
substantive  comment  on  his  own  time  instead 
of  these  interjections— all  of  a  low-level  type 
about  hypocrisy  and  everything  else— perhaps 
we  would  be  a  little  bit  more  inclined- 
Mr.  White:  After  the  way  you  have 
generated  the  fires  on  the  campuses  of  this 
province,  to  make  a  remark  like  that  about 
the  alienation  of  the  boards  of  governors  and 
the  student  council,  really  chat  is  beyond 
belief. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Oh,  come  now, 
that  is  just  ridiculous. 

Mr.  White:  Oh,  listen,  do  not  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  let  the  hon. 
gentleman  go  on  for  about  30  seconds  because 
it  was  the  greatest  display  of  hypocrisy  I  have 
seen  in  this  House  for  quite  some  time,  so  if 
he  is  talking  about  hypocrisy- 
Mr.  White:  I  have  watched  you  trying  to 
create  discord  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  the  hon.  gentleman 
does  is  always  for  political  discord  in  his 
own  terms,  and  then  he  accuses  everybody 
else  of  what  he  is  usually  most  guilty  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  is  made— and 
this  is  what  I  want  to  direct  to  the  Minister 
if  we  can  keep  his  irrepressible  colleague  out 
of  the  picture  until  he  wants  to  speak  on  his 
own  time— is  the  contention  that  in  the 
instance  of  the  Delaware  hall,  a  saving  of 
seme  $400,000  could  have  been  made  if  the 
students  had  been  seriously  involved  in  plan- 
ning for  it.  Indeed,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  is  somewhere  in  the  range  of  $10,000  to 
$12,000  per  bed,  and  that  another  institution 
is  about  to  be  opened  up  there  shortly,  some 
1,600-bed  complex,  at  approximately  a  cost 
of  $5,000  per  bed. 

My  question  to  the  Minister  is,  what  con- 
sultation, what  give-and-take,  is  there  in  face 
of  the  growing  need  for  the  provision  of 
housing,  between  the  university  affairs  com- 
mittee or  whoever  makes  the  decision,  with 
regard  to  the  grants  and  the  university?  Be- 
cause, quite  frankly,  I  have  talked  with  stu- 
dents at  not  rnV  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  but  elsewhere,  who  are  pleading  for 
less  expensive  kinds  of  accommodation. 

Here  is  still  another  of  these  sizable  out- 
lays   which    create    the    financial    barrier    to 
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keep  young  people  out  of  the  university  alto- 
gether. If  it  is  going  to  cost  something  like 
$1,000,  or  better,  for  the  accommodation  and 
lodging  in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  are 
many,  many  students  who  simply  cannot 
contemplate  tliat  kind  of  thing;  and  if  the 
cost  can  be  reduced  by  one  half,  in  the 
instance  of  a  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  bed 
institution— and  in  another  case  of  a  $5,000 
per  bed  institution— then  you  are  simply  open- 
ing the  door  to  a  wider  group  of  students 
who  undoubtedly  are  going  to  have  the 
ability,  but  have  not  got  the  money. 

Now,  specifically,  in  cases  like  this,  not 
necessarily  with  regard  to  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario- and  if  the  Minister  hap- 
pens to  have  the  information  at  his  fingertips, 
perhaps  this  is  a  good  one  to  illustrate  it— 
but  what  is  the  give-and-take  in  terms  of 
getting  accommodation  at  a  low  enough  cost, 
commensurate  with  providing,  obviously,  a 
building  that  is  not  going  to  be  a  slum  over- 
night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  consul- 
tation exists,  of  course,  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  universities.  It  also  involves 
the  Ontario  student  housing  corporation. 
And  really  one  of  the  reasons  the  corporation 
was  established  was  to  provide  more  facili- 
ties at  less  cost  to  the  universities.  The  policy 
had  been— I  am  going  a  little  bit  from  mem- 
ory—that the  government  would  allow  X 
number  of  dollars— I  believe  it  was  $1,400 
per  bed  —  to  the  universities,  who  in  turn 
would  raise  the  balance  of  the  financing  by 
roughly,  I  think,  it  was  60  per  cent,  CMHC 
mortgage  and  20  per  cent  through  some  other 
personal  or,  shall  we  say,  private  donations. 

We  found  that  these  amounts  would  not 
satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  student  resi- 
dences, and  for  this  reason  the  Ontario  stu- 
dent housing  corporation  was  developed. 
Since  it  has  been  in  operation,  we  think  we 
can  see  already  not  only  an  increase  in  poten- 
tial number  of  apartments  or  residences  for 
students,  but  also  a  reduction  in  the  cost.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  corporation 
can  build,  and  is  building  for  something  less 
than  has  been  the  cost  of  the  traditional  uni- 
versity residences. 

I  have  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe 
quite  frankly  that  the  universities  can  build 
accommodation  for  less.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  place  on  the  campus  for  residences  that 
may  not  conform  to  the  existing  aesthetics. 
This  has  been  known  and  made  clear  to  the 
imiversities  and  I  think  they  accept  this.  I 
believe— and  I  can  get  this  actual  figure  for 
the   hon.    member   in   a    day   or    so— but    the 


recent  bid  that  has  come  in  on  one  major 
complex  is  between  the  $5,000  and  $6,000 
per  unit  amount,  which  is  substantially  lower 
than  we  had  originally  anticipated,  and  which 
indicates  that  there  can  be  and  should  be  sub- 
stantial savings  in  this  area. 

But  I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  still  one  of  the  major  problems  we 
face  on  university  campuses,  and  that  is  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  residential  accom- 
modation for  the  students.  Many  centres  now 
are  saturated,  at  least  their  private  accommo- 
dation is  saturated  by  the  existing  number  of 
students,  so  as  the  growth  continues  we  must 
have  more  residential  accommodation  for 
them.  And  I  believe  that  through  the  Ontario 
student  housing  corporation,  we  can  effect 
substantial  reductions  in  cost.  This  would  be 
our  experience,  although  it  is  limited  so  far. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  other  point  that  I 
wanted  to  raise  with  the  Minister— and  diis  is 
in  this  dchcate  area  of  issues  that  can  and 
should  be  resolved  within  the  university,  but 
yet  inevitably  at  some  point  or  another,  im- 
pinge on  our  responsibilities  here— is  the  kind 
of  situation  that  developed  for  example,  last 
fall,  between  President  Mullins,  of  Laurentian 
University,  and  the  students,  where  there  was 
an  unseemly  exchange  reproduced  in  the 
student  publication,  presenting  their  case, 
with  regard  to  their  efforts  to  try  to  establish 
some  rapport  with  the  president.  Just  to 
make  to  make  this  point  briefly— because  I 
want  to  move  on  to  it— the  quotation  from  the 
president  of  the  student  association  was  to  the 
effect  that  when  he  arrived  with  his  col- 
leagues—one or  two  more  of  them,  than  had 
originally  been  involved— in  other  words,  most 
of  the  executive  rather  than  a  delegation  from 
the  executive— the  retort  of  the  president  was: 
"Do  you  never  do  as  you  are  told?  Things 
would  be  a  lot  diflFerent  here  if  you  would.  I 
told  you  to  come  here,  just  the  two  of  you  and 
not  four". 

This  was  the  basis  of  relationship  between 
the  president  and  the  students  when  the  offic- 
ial representatives  of  the  students  were  going 
to  sit  down  and  consider  the  students'  activi- 
ties within  the  university.  I  repeat,  I  think 
this  was  the  kind  of  deplorable  relationship 
which  at  some  point  or  another  is  a  legitimate 
concern  within  these  legislative  halls.  But 
particularly  for  another  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  is  that  two  or  three  times  during  the 
past  year  there  have  been  comments  credited 
to  President  Mullins  with  regard  to  his  obvious 
disillusionment  on  the  bilingual  future  of 
Laurentian  University.  In  fact,  just  one  quote 
here: 
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Consider  President  MuUins'  statement  to 
a  national  audience,  the  Canadian  alliance, 
on  May  1,  1966,  that  bihngualism  at  Laur- 
entian  was  a  total  failure,  he  being  the  per- 
son mandated  and  responsible  to  assure  the 
success  of  this  venture  at  Laurentian. 

The  reason  why  I  raise  this  with  the  Minister 
is  that  I  am  informed,  and  I  am  sure  reliably, 
that  among  the  legislative  grants  made  to  both 
Ottawa  and  Laurentian,  are  grants  to  meet 
the  extra  costs  that  the  universities  sustain 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  bilingual. 
Quite  frankly,  the  Minister  has  often  spoken 
proudly  of  the  fact  that  we  have  two  bilin- 
gual  universities   in   this   province. 

This  is  a  delicate  area,  but  when  you  have 
the  president  of  a  university,  which  is  a  source 
of  pride  because  it  is  a  bilingual  university, 
and  which  is  in  receipt  of  special  grants  be- 
cause of  the  fact  it  is  a  bilingual  university, 
and  the  president  is  more  frequently  making 
statements  suggesting  that  he  has  no  further 
confidence  in  pursuit  of  this  objective,  then 
exactly  where  does  this  put  us  in  this  Legis- 
lature? If  I  may  put  it  more  personally,  where 
does  this  put  the  Minister  and  the  govern- 
ment, or  its  agencies,  that  have  to  make  the 
decisions  with  regard  to  the  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
wanting  to  get  involved  in  any  single  institu- 
tion, I  can  only  say  this,  while  I  have  not  read 
all  of  President  Mullen's  speeches  on  this 
matter,  I  just  say  that  personally  I  do  not 
share  his  views.  I  believe  that  the  bilingual 
development  at  Laurentian  is  moving  ahead. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  percentage  increase 
—and  I  am  sure  that  the  member  for  Sudbury 
shares  this  concern— the  percentage  increase 
of  French-speaking  students  is  not  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  the  Enghsh-speaking  students.  It 
concerns  me  because  we  know  there  are  a 
number  of  students  who  are  leaving,  shall  we 
say,  the  northeastern  Ontario  area  and  who 
are  pursuing  their  education  at  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
reasons.  I  can  only  say  that  from  my  stand- 
point as  an  individual,  apart  from  a  Minister, 
we  are  going  to  encourage  the  bihngual 
character  of  Laurentian  university. 

The  committee  recommended  this  year  a 
special  grant  of  $155,000  because  of  this,  but 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  get  into  any 
detailed  discussion,  because  I  really  do  not 
know  the  answers,  I  can  only  say  that  as  far  as 
the  government  is  concerned,  Laurentian  is 
bilingual  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  it  will 
grow  as  a  bilingual  institution. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  that  gets  through 
to  the  president. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Are  we  entitled,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  wonder  aloud  about  the  practices  of  some 
of  these  institutions  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  good  deal  of  public  money  is  being  spent 
in  their  support,  for  which  ultimately  we  are 
responsible?  I  am  referring  to  the  Ontario 
college  of  art.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
institution;  therefore  I  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  speak  very  learnedly  about  it.  But  I  assume 
it  exists,  at  least  in  part  of  its  endeavours,  to 
teach  people  how  to  paint,  how  to  become 
artists  and  I  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  I  was  very  intrigued— if 
I  may  borrow  the  word  of  the  member  for 
York  South,  that  he  so  lovingly  uses  so  fre- 
quently—I was  very  intrigued  to  learn  that 
in  order  to  hope  to  become  an  artist  at  that 
institution  you  had  to  have  junior  matricula- 
tion. Do  they  still  call  it  junior  matriculation? 
Now,  of  course  that  would  have  barred  Tom 
Thompson  and  Toulouse  Lautrec  and  Michel- 
angelo and  Matisse;  Modigliani  and  Rem- 
brandt, of  course,  would  never  have  got  in. 
But  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  rationale 
is;  upon  what  basis  of  fact  it  is  founded  that 
a  person  with  a  junior  matriculation  has  a 
better  chance  of  becoming  an  outstanding 
artist  than  one  who  has  not. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  even  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  about  some  of  the 
world-famous  painters  reveals  that  a  good 
many  of  them  were  not  only  not  interested  in 
educational  pursuits,  but  a  good  many  of 
them  spent  their  time  in  drinking  booze  and 
pursuing  women.  Oh,  yes.  Two  that  spring 
to  mind  immediately,  particularly  in  pursuit 
of  the  barleycorn,  were  Gauguin  and 
Toulouse  Lautrec.  Then,  if  you  want  to 
leave  the  booze  aside,  Rembrandt,  of  course, 
devoted  almost  his  whole  time  to  the  other 
pursuit. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  has  formal  edu- 
cation got  to  do  with  becoming  an  artist?  In 
other  words,  why  should  this  institution— in 
the  case  of  a  constitutent,  a  young  lady  of 
some  talent,  who  tried  to  get  into  the  institu- 
tion but  because  she  did  not  have  a  junior 
matriculation  she  could  not  hope  to  get  in. 

Just  what  is  the  correlation,  would  the  Min- 
ister tell  us,  what  is  the  correlation  between 
ability  to  paint  or  hope  to  become  an  out- 
standing painter  and  the  correlation  between 
a  level  of  achievement  in  purely  academic 
education  and  development  of  talent? 

If  I  am  correct— somebody  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong— I  do  not  think  Tom  Thompson 
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could  even  read  and  write.  I  do  not  think  he 
could.  And  if  he  had  presented  himself  at 
the  Ontario  college  of  art,  they  would  have 
said,  "No,  you  cannot  come  in,  you  have  not 
got  a  hope  of  becoming  an  outstanding 
painter  because  you  have  not  junior  matricu- 
lation." Well,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  is 
just  perfectly  silly. 

The  aptitude  of  being  able  to  take  oil,  to 
put  oil  to  canvas  and  to  create— I  think  the 
word  is  a  statement— a  statement  that  is  cul- 
turally meaningful,  just  has  nothing  to  do 
with  formal  education  at  all.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  Minister  if  he  is  aware  of  this, 
that  this  institution  down  here  requires  a 
certain  level  of  education. 

I  would  think,  to  put  it  the  other  way, 
that  when  a  candidate  presents  himself  or 
herself  to  the  Ontario  college  of  art  the  ulti- 
mate and  only  concern  of  the  staff  would  be, 
"Let  us  see  some  of  your  work;  let  us  see 
what  you  can  do  with  a  brush  in  hand  or 
crayon  or  charcoal;  let  us  see  what  you  can 
create",  and  judge  that  by  whatever  panel  of 
experts  you  assemble.  And  determine  from 
that  example  whether  there  is  merit,  whether 
there  is  the  capacity  to  develop  a  skill  that 
surely  must  be  innate.  It  surely  must  rest 
somewhere  inside  the  individual  to  be  able 
to  create  something  culturally  and  meaning- 
ful for  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Minister,  in 
defence  of  this  artificial  rule  down  at  this 
institution,  that,  "Oh,  no,  you  have  to  show 
us  that  you  have  an  academic  achievement. 
We  could  not  believe  you  could  possibly 
become  a  painter  if  you  have  not  got  that 
diploma  tacked  up  on  the  wall  before  you 
come  in." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  was  made  aware  of 
this  situation  by  the  member  for  Sudbury,  so 
I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  it.  It  is  difficult,  I 
guess,  to  explain  a  rationale  for  the  entrance 
requirements  of  any  institution  in  any  par- 
ticular circumstance.  I  can  only  say  I  be- 
lieve that  if  a  person  does  have  this  latent 
ability,  this  natural  talent,  that  whether  she 
does  or  does  not  enter  an  institution  of  this 
nature  in  particular  may  not  necessarily 
determine  whether  she  will  be  an  excellent 
painter  some  time  in  the  future. 

As  the  hon.  member  has  pointed  out,  many 
people,  many  painters  have  become  success- 
ful without  this  type  of  formal  education.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  the  Ontario  college 
of  art's  courses  are  not  confined  to  painting, 
as  I  think  the  hon.  member  defines  it.    They 


include  courses  in  advertising  art;  that  is, 
design  and  illustration,  and  in  industrial  de- 
signs. Also,  interior  design,  where  I  think  a 
certain  knowledge— and  I  am  just  guessing 
at  this  because  I  am  no  expert— in  maths  and 
so  on  is  fairly  relevant  to  what  they  are 
doing. 

This  is  a  good  portion  of  the  course 
material  being  offered  at  the  Ontario  college 
of  art.  And  I  think  this  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  entrance  requirement 
or  standard  is  set.  I  can  only  say  in  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  rationale  for  any  particular  or  given 
sitviation  as  it  respects  the  larger  institution. 
And  I  express  the  very  sincere  home  that  the 
young  lady  involved  has  not  become  dis- 
couraged and  she  does  proceed,  as  many 
others  have,  to  become  a  very  fine  artist  on 
her  own  initiative.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
she  may  do  so. 

Votes  2402  and  2403  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2404. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  going  to  ask  whether 
that  prefix  in  the  pseudonym  of  three  of 
them  in  any  way  enhances  their  ultimate 
worth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  leave  that  assess- 
ment entirely  up  to  the  member  for  Sudbury. 
I  would  hate  to  make  this  assessment  for 
him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  assessed  it  with  Dalton 
Camp.  Did  you  know  that  Dalton  Camp 
was  in  my  corner?  Dalton  Camp  says  that 
it  is  irrelevant  in  1967,  meaningless. 

Mr.  Young:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
garding miscellaneous,  to  be  paid  as  directed 
by  the  Minister,  $26,000,  could  the  Minister 
give  us  some  idea  of  what  might  be  included 
in  that  word  "miscellaneous"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  or  three  items,  one  in  particular  to 
the  Ontario  union  of  students.  There  is  the 
study  that  we  were  going  to  make  with 
respect  to  this  volunteer  service  agency. 
There  have  been  requests  also  from  the  inter- 
national teach-in  committee  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  another  grant  to  the  Ontario 
union  of  students.  So  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  $26,000  figure  probably  has  already 
been  over-requested,  if  I  can  use  this  term, 
at  this  pcint. 

Vote  2404  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  2405: 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  fellowship;  is  the  course  of  study 
circumscribed  to  any  particular  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
confined— or  shall  we  say  we  are  encouraging 
in  this  fellowship  the  study  of  Canadian 
history.  This  was  announced,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, two  years  ago,  I  recall,  with  respect  to 
observing  Sir  John  A.'s  birthday,  and  this 
fellowship  directs  itself  basically  to  a  study  of 
Canadian  history. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  if  the  appropriate  bodies 
are  giving  any  consideration  to  including  the 
professional  schools  in  the  Ontario  fellowship 
programme  for  next  year?  Presumably  the 
regulations  for  the  coming  academic  year  are 
fixed  and  exclude  the  professional  schools.  Is 
there  any  movement  among  his  advisors  to 
include  professional  schools  in  the  Ontario 
graduate  fellowship  programme  for  the 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member,  the  committee  on  uni- 
versity affairs  in  conjunction  with  the  deans 
at  the  universities  are  assessing  whether  or 
not  the  graduate  fellowship  programme 
should  be  extended  to  include  professional 
faculties. 

Vote  2405  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2406: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorr>',  did  the  member 
for  Forest  Hill  have  some  further  comment 
on  vote  2405?  Or  did  he  want  to  speak  on 
vote  2406? 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  have  lost  my  enthusiasm, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Vote  2406  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  University  Affairs. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  report 
to  the  Speaker,  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
in  the  eight  years  I  have  been  in  this  chamber 
I  have  never  seen  anything  quite  as  shocking 
as  the  presentation  made  tonight  by  the  NDP 
where  once  again  they  attempted  to  impair 
the  efficiency  and  progress  of  the  universities 
of  this  province  to  serve  their  own  narrow, 
partisan  purposes. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  entirely 
<nit  of  order  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  out  of  order,  the 
votes  have  been  carried. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  those  who  wish  to  debate 
the  youth  committee  report  have  been 
assigned  by  the  Whip,  so  tomorrow  we  will 
deal  with  that  report  and  then  continue  with 
the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Civil 
Service,  the  Provincial  Auditor  and  following 
that,  we  will  go  to  the  bills  on  the  order 
paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
v^^e  welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery 
members  of  the  Bruce  women's  institute,  Port 
Elgin;  and  in  the  west  gallery,  students  from 
the  South  prep  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  D,  W.  Ewen  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  health,  presented  the  committee's 
third  report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  127.  The  Mental  Health  Act,   1967. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  from  the  standing 
committee  on  education  and  university  affairs, 
presented  the  committee's  first  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teaching 
Profession  Act. 

Bill  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers 
Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  138,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  announce  the  extension  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  in  providing  assistance  to  muni- 
cipalities in  the  provision  of  adequate  water 
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and  sewage  facilities.  Up  to  the  present,  our 
policy  has  provided  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  water  treatment  plants  and  sew- 
age disposal  plants  for  municipalities  with 
the  cost  being  recovered  on  a  usage  basis. 
These  plants  are  operated  entirely  at  cost  and 
are  the  property  of  the  province. 

The  municipahties  have  been  required  to 
provide  the  trunk  sewers  and  watermains 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  homes  using  the 
services.  The  cost  of  providing  trunk  sewers 
and  watermains  has  proven  to  be  a  very 
heavy  burden  in  some  of  the  smaller  munici- 
palities and  it  has  been  decided  that  in  future 
these  services  will  be  included  with  the  treat- 
ment plant  in  the  provincially-financed  pro- 
gramme. 

In  these  cases,  the  entire  installation  of 
water  and  sewage  treatment  facilities  up  to 
the  house  connections  will  be  part  of  a 
provincially-financed  construction  programme 
to  be  operated  at  cost  by  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  on  behalf  of  the  muni- 
cipalities. 

Of  the  many  advantages  that  will  accrue 
from  this  system,  I  might  mention  the  ehmi- 
nation  of  most  of  the  pollution  from  muni- 
cipal sources;  the  provision  of  pure,  clean 
water  and  the  providing  of  these  facihties 
without  increasing  the  present  level  of  muni- 
cipal debenture  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  answer  a 
question  by  the  member  for  Grey  North. 

The  question  was— on  what  ground  does 
the  Minister  justify  refusal  of  a  grant  for 
disaster  relief  to  Thornbury  and  Clarksburg 
area  where  residents  suffered  $150,000  in 
damage  from  floods? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very  similar  to  the 
question  from  the  hon.  member  which  I 
answered  in  the  House  on  May  17.  It  is  in- 
correct to  suggest  that  there  was  any  "refusal" 
on  my  part  to  make  a  grant  for  disaster 
relief  to  Thornbury  and  Clarksburg.  The  fact 
is  simply,  as  I  stated  at  that  time,  that  I 
have  no  funds  for  reimbursement  of  flood 
damage. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  Minister  accept  a  question  on  this? 
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In  London,  Ontario,  they  had  a  disaster  of 
w  ind  damaj];e  and  substantial  sums  were  paid 
to  farmers  there.  There  was  $150,000  dam- 
■A'xc  done  and  the  Minister  agreed  to  pay  for 
a  sandbar  removal,  but  that  does  not  help  the 
damage  from  floods. 

lion.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
department  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  grant 
towards  remedial  measures,  but  we  have  no 
money  for  disaster  funds.  This  question 
should  have  been  directed  to  the  government 
by  the  interested  parties  and  it  would  have 
l)een  looked  at  from  there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  ask  it  again  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  question  has  been 
answered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Another  question  from 
the  hon.  member:  Would  the  Minister  advise 
how  many  underground  services  have  been 
installed  in  1965  and  1966?  And  what  is  tlie 
policy  of  lot  and  footage  charges  for  under- 
ground services  for  primary  lines  to  the 
house? 

I  was  not  quite  sure  of  that  question  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  talking 
about  this  House,  capital  H-o-u-s-e.  That  is 
the  only  house  I  know  that  might  be  spelled 
that  way,  but  that  was  not  it? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  had  in  mind  the  average 
homeowner. 

Hon.  Mr,  Simonett:  That  is  what  I  assumed. 

Assuming  that  the  hon.  member  is  refer- 
ring to  the  installation  by  Ontario  Hydro  of 
underground  electrical  services,  I  have  a  report 
on  such  facilities  in  subdivisions  where  both 
primary  and  secondary  cables  have  been 
installed  underground.  The  number  of  cus- 
tomers served,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  the  number 
that  will  eventually  be  serv^ed,  underground 
when  all  building  construction  in  the  sub- 
division is  completed,  is  as  follows: 

In  1965-602  customers  on  10.57  circuit 
miles; 

In  1966—440  customers  on  5.41  circuit 
miles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  under- 
ground installations  are  carried  out  by  the 
municipalities  whose  records  are  not  immedi- 
ately available. 

Answering  the  second  part  of  the  question— 
the  policy  for  installation  of  underground  dis- 
tribution systems  and  services  in  rural  areas 
is  as  follows: 


1.  With  respect  to  new  subdivisions;  sub- 
di\'iders  requesting  Ontario  Hydro  to  install 
undergroimd  distrilwtion  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  pay  in  advance  of  construction  a 
sum  of  $250  per  lot,  which  represents  tlie 
difference  in  cost  of  undergroimd  over  the 
cost  of  a  standard  overhead  system  for  aver- 
age size  lots. 

In  unusual  circumstances  where  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  cost  of  underground  will  be 
significantly  greater  than  $250  per  lot,  which 
is  to  say  very  wide  lots  or  difficult  construc- 
tion conditions  exist,  the  builder  or  subdivider 
is  requested  to  contribute  the  amount  of 
excess  cost  based  on  an  estimate  for  the 
specific  subdivision. 

If  the  builder  or  subdivider  is  prepared  to 
carry  out  all  trenching  and  back  filling  to  On- 
tario Hydro's  specifications  for  the  under- 
ground system,  an  allowance  of  $50  per  lot 
is  made  to  the  subdivider.  Ontario  Hydro,  in 
common  with  many  other  utiHties,  is  willing 
to  absorb  the  excess  cost  of  underground 
distribution  up  to  a  maximum  of  $250  per  lot 
if  the  homes  in  the  subdivision  are  electrically 
heated.  This  is  justified  because  the  utility 
is  assured  of  sufiBcient  revenue  from  the  large 
energy  consumption  resulting  from  the  elec- 
tric heat  and  major  appliance  in  an  all  electric 
home  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  under- 
ground supply. 

2.  As  to  individual  services  when  an  indi- 
vidual customer  requests  an  underground 
service  line  from  an  overhead  distribution 
system,  he  is  requested  to  pay  a  charge  of 
30  cents  per  foot  up  to  a  maximum  of  100 
feet  and  50  cents  per  foot  for  anything  in 
excess  of  100  feet,  provided  that  the  customer 
will  provide  all  trenching  and  back  filling. 
In  all  cases  the  customer  has  the  option  of 
paying  for  the  cost  in  excess  of  the  type  of 
service  connection  normally  provided  by  the 
commission. 

When  an  all  electric  service  is  involved, 
Ontario  Hydro  will  provide  an  underground 
service  connection  up  to  a  maximum  of  100 
feet,  the  cost  again  being  justified  by  the  in- 
creased revenue.  A  charge  of  50  cents  per 
foot  is  made  for  the  underground  cable  in 
excess  of  100  feet.  This  again  is  contingent 
on  the  customer  providing  all  trenching  and 
back  filling. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): A  question,  notice  of  which  I  have 
given  both  to  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  Labour,  since  it 
seems  to  be  overlapping  in  those  fields.  Is 
the  Minister  prepared  to  investigate  charges 
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of  discrimination  and  unprofessional  conduct 
at  McMaster  University? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  answering  as  the  Min- 
ister of  University  AfiFairs,  during  yesterday's 
discussions  in  this  House  on  the  question  of 
autonomy  of  universities,  there  was  general 
agreement  that  the  autonomous  nature  of  the 
universities  and  their  academic  freedom  must 
in  fact  be  preserved  if  our  institutions  are 
going  to  remain  those  places  in  which  the 
atmosphere  of  free  interchange  and  enquiry 
will  prevail. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  details 
involved  in  the  situation  at  McMaster,  as  I 
read  the  press  reports  it  indicates  that  there 
is  a  question  of  professional  conduct  at  this 
particular  university.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  initiate  any 
so-called  investigation  into  charges  of  dis- 
crimination as  it  relates  to  the  professional 
conduct  of  a  staff  member  within  a  given 
university. 

At  this  moment,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
situation,  I  am  not  prepared  to  initiate  any 
such  investigation  because  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  from  my  knowledge  of  it,  which  I  must 
admit  is  limited,  it  nonetheless  falls  within 
that  purview  of  academic  freedom,  and  is  a 
situation  which  the  university  itself  must 
endeavour  to  resolve. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ask  a 
supplementary  question  and  perhaps  make  a 
comment  associated  with  it,  it  is  obvious 
from  the  report  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning  that  there  is  going  to  be  more  in- 
formation to  follow  and  certainly  it  may  be 
that  only  one  side  of  the  situation  is  being 
presented.  From  the  side  that  has  been  pre- 
sented it  would  appear  that  natural  justice 
may  be  in  the  process  of  being  denied.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  Minister  and  his  col- 
league in  The  Department  of  Labour— 
whether  there  is  an  appHcation  here— might 
at  least  concern  themselves  with  it.  Perhaps 
the   Minister  of  Labour  would  answer  his— 

Hon.  D.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  am  advised  that 
I  have  no  direct  information  before  me  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disagreement  but  it  would 
appear  that  this  involves  a  matter  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  and  the  administration  of 
McMaster  University.  The  human  rights 
code  prohibits  discrimination  in  employment, 
accommodation  and  housing,  because  of  race, 
creed,  colour,  nationality,  ancestry,  or  place 
of  origin,  but  from  newspaper  reports  it  does 


not  appear  that  the  cause  of  the   disagree- 
ment falls  within  the  ambit  of  the  code. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yesterday,  I  had  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  on 
DDT.  Does  he  have  an  answer  for  me 
today? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
hon.  member  asked  two  questions  yesterday 
—at  least  they  were  on  my  desk  this  morning. 

On  the  question:  "Is  the  Minister  aware  of 
the  new  strain  of  dwarf  wheat  called  Indus 
66,  a  mutation  to  provide  higher  yield? 
Would  the  Minister  recommend  it  for  pro- 
duction to  Ontario  farmers?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  "yes" 
and  the  second  question  is  "no." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  no  good  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  strain  of  wheat 
was  developed  in  Mexico  for  use  in  India 
and  sub-tropical  countries  where  there  is  very 
intense  humidity  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
heat  and  humidity.  The  wheat  is  being  used 
in  India  with,  I  think,  considerable  success. 
If  we  introduced  this  type  of  wheat  to  the 
type  of  climate  we  have  in  Canada  it  would 
be  less  than  desirable.  This  is  the  thinking 
of  the  plant  breeding  geneticists  who  have 
examined  the  matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  say  as  an  interjection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  found  the  Minister's  addi- 
tion to  his  answer  much  more  helpful  than 
the  answer  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  it  may  be.  I 
would  think  that  anybody  who  had  asked 
the  question  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  have  looked  into  it  beforehand. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  should  be  the  expert  in 
these  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Very  true.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  not  many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon,  member  asked  a 
question  concerning  DDT.  The  development 
of  pest  control  chemicals  for  increased  food 
production  and  human  health  has  been  a  very 
great  boon  to  mankind.  Indeed  it  has  been 
said  that  without  the  development  of  pest 
controls  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  for  human  food  that  now  are  upon 
us  in  the  world  today.  Most  of  the  modem- 
day  technological  advances  have  their  dan- 
gers. The  car  and  the  airplane  could  be 
included  in  this,  but  we  have  learned  to  live 
with  them  and  to  use  them  judiciously.    We 
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have  a  very  active  inter-departmental  com- 
mittee on  pesticides  and  there  is  active  co- 
ordination of  effort  between  The  Department 
of  Health  and  The  De^partment  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  We  maintain  a  very  great 
contact  and  are  constantly  in  discussion 
wherever  problems  arise  with  the  food  and 
drug  directors  of  the  federal  government  as 
well  as  with  the  Canada  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ottawa. 

We  have,  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
pesticides  committee  established  a  pesticides 
laboratory  which  is  now  in  operation  at 
Guelph  in  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  matters  that  do  pertain  to  the  imwise 
use  of  pesticides.  We  believe  that  through 
such  coordinated  effort  that  pesticides  can 
continue  to  be  used  as  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Minister 
answer  a  question  in  this  regard?  Is  he  aware 
that  a  bill  has  been  sponsored  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  this  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  because  it  is 
so  dangerous?    Are  you  aware  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  there  are  many 
bills  that  may  be  introduced  from  time  to 
time  and  whether  they  be  called,  or  whether 
they  be  not,  is  a  matter  for  decision  of  the 
particular  jurisdiction  in  which  they  may  be 
introduced. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  other  than 
what  you  have  said  and  I  do  not  doubt  your 
word  at  all.  Becavise  an  opinion  is  expressed 
by  one  legislator  it  does  not  for  one  minute 
suggest  that  the  whole  product  should  be 
banned  from  the  usefulness  to  which  it  can 
be  put. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  question  asked  yesterday  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young).  His  ques- 
tion was:  Will  the  Minister  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  in  respect  to  the  assistance 
the  Ontario  Hydro,  which  owns  the  abutting 
property,  or  the  conservation  authorities 
branch,  or  some  other  provincial  agency, 
might  offer  the  municipality  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  possible  disaster  for 
at  least  ten  families  on  St.  Lucie  Drive  in 
North  York? 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  from  the  reports  given  me,  I  am  satisfied 
that  Ontario  Hydro  has  no  liability  with 
respect  to  the  erosion  at  the  rear  of  the 
private  properties  on  St.  Lucie  Drive.  The 
erosion  appears  to  be  a  natural  condition  and 
it  is  not  attributed  to  or  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  works  of  Ontario  Hydro.  If,  however, 
action  is  taken  to  place  fill  at  the  rear  of  the 


properties,  it  is  possible  for  arrangements 
to  be  made  to  allow  the  fill  to  encroach 
on  property  owned  by  Ontario  Hydro  at  the 
toe  of  the  slope  provided  such  fill  does  not 
affect  the  clearance  from  the  conductor  to 
the  ground  and  that  the  work  on  the  trans- 
mission line  right  of  way  is  performed  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  Ontario  Hydro's 
operations    division. 

As  to  the  Metro  conservation  authorities, 
I  cannot  speak  for  them  or  any  other  pro- 
vincial agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  answer  for  a 
question  asked  on  June  1  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence).  His  question 
was: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  two  teenage  boys 
died  last  night  in  Burlington  after  touch- 
ing the  27,600  volt  power  line,  would  the 
Minister  inform  the  House: 

1.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  boys  to 
climb  the  60  foot  HEPC  tower? 

2.  Does  he  feel  these  towers  in  built-up 
areas  should  be  surrounded  by  a  high 
fence,  or  does  he  feel  other  security  meas- 
ures should  be  taken? 

The  answer  to  the  first  part— on  the  evening 
of  May  31,  1967,  two  14-year-old  boys  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Burlington  area  as  a  result 
of  climbing  a  60  foot  steel  tower  carrying  a 
27,600  volt  transmission  line.  A  danger  warn- 
ing sign  was  permanently  affixed  to  the  struc- 
ture. The  lowest  supporting  cross-member  of 
the  tower  was  8  ft.  above  the  ground,  which 
had  to  be  reached  before  it  was  possible 
to  climb  further  up  tlie  structure. 

This  has  been  an  unfortunate  tragedy 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  that  spirit 
of  adventure  which  is  part  of  the  make-up 
of  a  boy  at  the  time  of  life  when  he  may 
challenge  himself  to  take  great  and  terrible 
risks. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion —  transmission  towers  have  been  so 
designed  as  to  discourage  climbing  without 
the  proper  equipment.  Because  of  the  great 
number  of  towers  located  all  across  the 
province,  under  a  large  variety  of  conditions, 
it  has  never  been  felt  practicable  to  fence  in 
the  towers.  There  have  been,  of  course,  a 
number  of  instances  of  children  coming  on 
commission-owned  property  after  climbing 
high  metal  fences,  topped  by  barbed  wire. 

The  subject  of  appropriate  and  sufficient 
safety  measures  has  been  a  constant  concern 
of  Ontario  Hydro.  For  many  years  the  com- 
mission has  carried  out  an  extensive  and 
continuing  safety  educational  programme 
through  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
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of  the  province.  The  safety  material  in- 
chides  motion  pictures,  oratorical  contests, 
bulletin  board  posters  issued  to  over  6,000 
schools  three  times  during  the  school  year, 
high-line  hazard  demonstrations,  folders, 
special  exhibits  and  1,700,000  school  book 
covers  provided  to  pupils. 

I  would  ask  you  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  circumstances  by  which  these  boys  lost 
their  lives  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  coroner's 
inquest. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
was  a  little  slow  getting  to  my  feet  a  moment 
ago,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
accept  a  supplementary  question  to  the 
answer  he  gave? 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  realizes  the  com- 
plication here  in  this  matter  of  St.  Lucie 
Drive,  where  the  boroughs  of  Etobicoke  and 
North  York,  Hydro  and  the  conservation 
authority  are  all  involved.  It  may  involve 
moving  a  river  and  it  seems  to  me  in  this 
situation  only  the  province  can  move  in  to 
bring  sense  into  this  thing.  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  could  explore  it  from  this  point  of 
view  and,  if  he  is  ready,  to  perhaps  try  to 
get  these  groups  together  to  find  the  solution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  think  there  will  be  some  study  made 
on  this.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  not  in  any 
position  at  this  time  to  report  for  any  other 
agency  of  this  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

After  W.  B.  Drowley,  director  of  air 
pollution  control  in  The  Department  of 
Health,  had  agreed  to  participate  in  the  in- 
ternational air  pollution  forum  held  last 
week  at  Niagara  University,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  why  did  the  government  withdraw 
provincial  representation  from  the  gathering 
and  provide  no  alternative? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  did  Mr.  Drowley 
confirm  definitely  that  he  would  participate 
in  the  air  pollution  forum  held  at  Niagara 
University  on  June  2,  1967.  Other  matters 
pertinent  to  the  current  development  of  our 
own  provincial  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gramme necessitated  his  presence  here  in 
Toronto  at  the  time.  In  a  forum  of  this  kind 
I  felt  that  only  he  was  equipped  and  capable 
of  representing  the  province  well  on  this 
occasion.  I  needed  him  more  badly  here 
to  do  the  job  for  which  the  province  is  pay- 
ing him. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  Minister  a  supplementary  question?  Was 
it  impossible  to  provide  an  alternative  spokes- 
man so  that  the  whole  programme  would  not 
have  gaps  in  it  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
person   from   the  province   of   Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not  know  that 
the  programme  was  so  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  our  govern- 
ment, sir.  We  did  not  get  very  much  warning. 
At  least,  I  did  not  have  very  much  notice  of 
this  invitation  and,  as  I  stated,  I  did  not 
think  that  anybody  short  of  Mr.  Drowley 
would  be  capable  of  representing  the  provin- 
cial view  and  policy  adequately. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.    Minister   of  Transport. 

With  the  United  States  automobile  industry 
threatening  to  raise  prices  substantially  for 
the  coming  model  year  because,  it  says,  of 
added  safety  devices,  is  the  Minister  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Canadian  motor  car  industry 
with  a  view  to  keeping  prices  stable  here? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  this  Minister  has 
any  authority  to  negotiate  or  enforce  car 
prices.  We  are  interested  in  seeing  that  cars 
are  made  as  safe  as  possi'hle.  It  may  be  that 
the  cost  of  vehicles  must  be  higher  if  we  are 
to  obtain  this  safety.  What  we  seek  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  toll  of  lives  lost  as  the  result 
of  traffic  and  highway  collisions. 

Mr.  Young:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Minister?  With  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
agreement  and  the  extra  $50  million  subsidy, 
with  the  adequate  profits  of  the  companies 
and  with  the  money  that  seems  to  be  avail- 
able for  model  changes  each  year,  surely  the 
Minister  is  in  a  very  strong  position  for 
negotiating  in  respect  to  prices,  to  keep  them 
modified  and  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  member  made  a 
speech;  he  did  not  ask  a  supplementary 
question. 

Mr.  Young:  I  would  like  to  have  the  Min- 
ister's comment  on  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  It  surely 
is   a  comment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  was  a  question  at 
the  end  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  auto- 
mobile agreement  is  a  negotiation  between 
the  federal   government  of  Canada  and  the 
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United    States.    I    think    that    is    where    the 
responsibihty  hes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  that  I  would  Hke  to  place  on  the 
record. 

Has  the  Prime  Minister  arranged  for  the 
meeting  with  the  city  of  Toronto  about  which 
I  asked  on  April  26  last,  relating  to  expropria- 
tion and  compensation  in  urban  renewal 
schemes,  outlined  in  tlie  letter  of  Mayor 
Dennison  to  the  Prime  Minister,  dated  March 
16  last,  and  the  further  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  from  the  commissioner  of  develop- 
ment dated  March  29  last? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General. 

May  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Attorney  General  the  series  of 
12  articles  by  Mr.  Ron.  Haggart  of  the  To- 
ronto Daily  Star  respecting  one  Mr.  Roger 
Armstrong  and  die  police  incident  in  which 
he  was  involved,  dated  Ocober  14,  November 
24,  November  25,  November  26,  November 
29,  December  10,  December  15  and  Decem- 
ber 28,  in  1965;  January  12  and  January  21 
in  1966;  and  May  30  and  May  31  in  1967. 
Will  the  Attorney  General  advise  whether 
a  review  of  these  articles  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  this  police  incident  does  not  dis- 
close the  need  for  an  independent  judicial 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  incident? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  has  been  reviewed  by 
bodies  which  were  properly  constituted  to 
consider  such  matters— the  Ontario  police 
commission,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  On- 
tario, which  heard  the  civil  action  or  con- 
sidered the  civil  action.  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  any  recommendation  for  further  review. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ask 
the  Attorney  General  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion and  correct  the  impression  which  he 
unintentionally  left.  There  was  no  action  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  in  fact  heard  to 
conclusion.  It  was  settled  before  it  went  to 
trial.  I  would  ask  whether  or  not  The  Attor- 
ney General's  Department  has  reviewed  these 
articles  with  a  view  to  having  the  judicial 
review  which  is  now  required  of  this  in- 
cident. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  the  hon.  member 
asking  if  I  reviewed  the  newspaper  articles? 
I  have  read  some  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
think  they   constitute   grounds   for   a   review. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House 
whetlier  the  application  by  the  Centennial 
college  of  applied  arts  and  technology  in 
Scarborough  for  rezoning  of  their  property  to 
institutional  uses  in  spite  of  an  existing 
variance  granted  by  the  borough,  can  be 
interpreted  as  an  intention  by  the  college  to 
remain  at  its  present  location  permanently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand from  the  college  board  that  they  are 
considering  using  this  in  a  permanent  fashion 
as  a  part  of  the  college  complex.  It  will  not 
be   the  main  campus. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected then  that  it  will  be  a  satellite  of 
another  location? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Could  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
addressed  to  the  Attorney  General. 

1.  What  qualifications,  legal  or  otherwise, 
does  Magistrate  S.  A.  Williamson  possess 
which  justified  his  appointment  as  a  magis- 
trate? 

2.  In  the  recent  case  of  Regina  vs.  Fred- 
erick Allan  Chisholm,  Magistrate  Williamson 
found  Chisholm  "technically  guilty"  of  a 
charge  of  vagrancy  under  section  161  (1)  (a) 
of  the  Canadian  criminal  code.  Can  the 
Attorney  General  explain  what  "technically 
guilty"  means? 

3.  Does  the  Attorney  General  intend  to 
initiate  an  appeal  from  the  decision  made  by 
Magistrate   Williamson   in   this   case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  Magis- 
trate Williamson  has  been  engaged  in  public 
service  since  1934  when  he  was  appointed  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  York 
and  he  sat  for  many  years  in  that  capacity 
and  was  appointed  a  deputy  magistrate  in 
1966.  He  is  still  a  deputy  magistrate  and 
serves   in   that  capacity. 

The  language  "technically  guilty"  is  that 
of  the  magistrate.  I  must  confess  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  term  or  how  to  give  the 
meaning  of  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nor  is  anybody  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber examines  the  record,  he  will  find  that 
the  record  shows  that  the  magistrate  found 
the  accused  guilty  and  not  as  orally  reported. 
I  do  not  propose  to  initiate  any  appeal  by  the 
Crown. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  does  the  Attorney 
General  think  that  the  magistrate's  qualifica- 
tions as  he  recited  them,  justify  the  remarks 
that  he  knows  "a  hell  of  a  lot  more  law  than 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  lawyers,"  and  that  a  couple 
of  years  at  law  school  do  not  make  a  lawyer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  sure  those 
remarks  were  made. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  are  in  quotation  marks 
in  a  most  responsible  Toronto  newspaper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  a  diflBcult  matter 
to  debate,  perhaps. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Econ- 
omics and  Development ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East 
(Mr.  Gisborn)  asked  a  question.  I  had  some 
notice  of  the  question  and  I  told  him  yester- 
day our  people  had  been  into  these  two 
plants  and  I  would  give  him  further  infor- 
mation today. 

The  officers  of  my  trade  and  industry 
branch  have  recently  visited  both  of  these 
plants.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  question 
by  informing  the  House  that  neither  of  the 
companies  mentioned  is  relocating  in  the 
United   States. 

With  respect  to  Arvin-Standard  of  Stoney 
Creek,  the  situation  is  that  the  firm  was 
unable  to  reach  a  profitable  level  of  opera- 
tion and  for  this  reason  discontinued  pro- 
duction during  the  middle  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1967. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  automotive 
agreement  was  of  very  small  importance  in 
arriving  at  the  decision  to  close  the  plant. 

Regarding  Delman  Manufacturing  of  Bur- 
lington, I  wish  to  further  clarify  the  question 
in  that  this  company  had  operated  in  Hamil- 
ton for  several  years  and  in  1966  moved  to 
a  new  plant  in  Burhngton.  We  were  advised 
that  the  primary  reason  for  this  shut-down  is 
that  the  parent  plant  in  Tennessee  can  lay 
down  the  same  product  at  a  lower  price  than 
it  can  be  produced  in  Burlington. 

The  question  of  transitional  benefits  for 
employees  had  been  discussed  with  the  com- 
pany and  with  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
Ottawa.  A  meeting  between  the  company 
and  Ottawa  officials  is  slated  to  be  held 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  a  question 
asked    me    by    the    member    for    Windsor- 


Walkerville    (Mr.    Newman)    which   was    in 
three   parts: 

(a)  Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House 
how  much  has  been  expended  to  date  on 
construction  of  Highway  144  between  Sud- 
bury and  Timmins? 

The   amount  is   $4,813,180. 

(b)  Is  it  the  government's  intention  to 
construct  a  highway  link  between  Highway 
17  west  and  Highway  144?  If  so,  when  will 
construction  be  started? 

A  highway  planning  study  of  this  area 
will  get  under  way  this  summer.  Further 
development  and  enlargement  of  the  highway 
network  in  the  area  will  be  based  on  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  study. 
It  is  expected  the  study  will  be  completed  in 
1968. 

(c)  How  does  the  government  intend  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  fog  on  Highway  17 
west  in  Waters  township,  which  has  been 
caused,  in  part,  by  the  draining  of  warm 
water  from  industrial  plants  and  tlie  presence 
of  open  cooling  tanks  at  an  iron  ore  refinery 
plant  on  the  route  of  the  highway? 

Pre-contract  engineering  is  being  carried 
out  on  Highway  17  in  Waters  township  from 
Copper  Cliff  to  Highway  536.  This  section 
of  highway  will  be  four-lane  divided  by  a 
50-ft.  median.  This  design  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  hazards  of  passing  traffic. 

There  was  a  question  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver):  Will  The 
Department  of  Highways  award  further  con- 
tracts for  construction  of  Highway  4  this 
summer? 

The  answer:  A  clearing  and  fencing  con- 
tract from  Hanover  to  Walkerton  is  scheduled 
for  early  summer  award.  This  work  is  being 
carried  out  to  permit  relocation  of  utilities 
prior  to  the  subsequent  grading  operation. 
No  contracts  for  Highway  4  between  Hanover 
and  Flesherton  are  proposed  for  av/ard  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  other  question:  If  so,  is  it  the  inten- 
tion to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Saugeen 
River  in  the  village  of  Priceville? 

This  structure  is  scheduled  for  replacement 
in  the  near  future.  This  will  be  undertaken  in 
connection  with  a  construction  from  Price- 
ville easterly,  including  the  replacement  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  overhead  east 
of  Priceville.  The  proposed  work  involves  a 
scheme  of  realignment  which  must  be  carried 
out  as  concurrently.  Therefore,  replacement 
of  the  Saugeen  River  bridge  cannot  be  iso- 
lated from  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
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Mr.    Speaker:    Ord( 


)i:   the   (lav. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  2nd  order,  con- 
sideration of  tlie  final  report  ot  the  select 
committee  on   youth. 


REPORr,  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  YOUTH 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairinan  of  the  Ontario  Legislature's  select 
committee  on  youth,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  this  debate  because  it 
(  n;J  ies  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  im- 
portance- of  it  and  to  urge  the  government  to 
act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  implement  the 
recommendations  embodied  in  it. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  report  has 
(^gendered  a  great  deal  of  interest.  A  great 
many  organizations  that  have  contributed  to 
the  report  have  been  waiting  for  some  time 
to  see  what  its  recommendations  are.  I,  as 
chairman,  am  very  gratified  with  the  great 
interest  that  has  been  shown  by  a  great 
number  of  people  in  the  report. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  and  read 
excerpts  from  a  few  letters  from  people  who 
have  received  copies  of  the  report  and  who 
have  shown  interest  in  it. 

The  first  one  is  from  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  the  Hon.  Lester  B.  Pearson: 

I  have  your  note  of  April  25,  together 

with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario 

Legislature's    select    committee    on    youth. 

This  three-year  project  is  indeed  of  great 

interest  to  me  and   I  am   grateful  to   you, 

the    chairman,    and    the    members    of    the 

committee. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Yours  sincerely. 

I  might  mention  that  these  letters  have  been 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  our  committee.  Judge 
William  T.  Little. 

The  next  one  is  from  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
report  on  youth  which  I  will  read  in  detail 
over  the  week  end.  In  my  opinion,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  I  already  have, 
the  select  committee  on  youth  performed 
a  tremendously  important  task  with  dis- 
tinction, with  its  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Syl  Apps,  MPP,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

And  this  from  a  gentleman  who,  I  understand, 
is  not  ninning  for  re-election  to  any  office. 


The  next  one  is  from  E.  Ward  Markle, 
executive  director  of  the  Catholic  children's 
aid  society: 

As  you  probably  know,  I  am  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  this  report  and  have 
some  feelings  tliat  its  contents  and  recom- 
uKMidations  will  be  reflected  in  the  future 
social  welfare  services  of  Ontario.  As  a 
promoting  instrument  for  instigating  action, 
I  havt)  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time,  knowledge  and 
ability  directed  towards  this  preparation 
will  i^rove  most  fruitful. 

I  might  mention  here  that  we  have  a  similar 
letter  f/om  the  children's  aid  society  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  From  W.  J.  Withrall, 
director  of  the  art  gallery  of  Toronto: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Legislature's  select 
committee  on  youth  and  please  accept  my 
sincere  congratulations  for  its  thoroughness. 
I  was  most  interested  in  many  of  its  sections 
and  have  passed  it  on  to  our  education  and 
extension  department  for  study,  particularly 
on  the  section  of  the  cultural  arts. 

The  next  one  is  from  the  Hon.  Alexander  B. 

Campbell,  Premier,  Prince  Edward  Island: 
Dear  Judge  Little : 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  thanks  for 
the  complimentary  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature's  select  committee 
on  youth,  forwarded  to  my  office  recently. 
As  you  may  be  aware  we  have  recently 
established  a  division  of  youth  affairs  in 
our  province  and  I  know  the  officers  of  this 
new  division  shall  find  your  report  to  be 
of  great  interest.  In  this  regard  I  have 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  report  to  our 
Department  of  Education.  Once  again, 
thank  }'ou  for  your  consideration  and 
thoughtfulness. 

Another    letter    in    similar    vein    from    Real 

Caouette : 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  25 
with  which  you  so  kindly  attached  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Legislature's 
select  committee  on  youth.  Needless  to  say 
I  found  this  project  very  interesting.  Thank 
>'ou  for  your  interest  in  this  matter. 

liiiCTJcction  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Apps:  Hon.  T.  C.  Douglas: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  recent 
letter  and  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature's select  committee  on  youth.  Having 
read  extracts  from  it  and  comments  on  it 
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in  the  press,  I  am  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  study  it. 

Interejction  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.   Apps:    Mr.   R.   C.   Clark,   Minister  of 
Youth,  province  of  Alberta: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  ycur  letter  of 
April  20  and  also  copies  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature's  select  committee  on  youth 
report.  We  have  found  them  most  interest- 
ing and  helpful. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clark 
is  Minister  of  Youth  for  the  province  of 
Alberta  and  went  to  great  lengths  to  make  the 
visit  of  our  committee  a  success  in  Alberta. 
We  certainly  appreciate  his  efforts  a  great 
deal. 

The     Hon.     Mr.     Manning,     Premier     of 
Alberta: 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  forward- 
ing to  my  attention  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature's  select  committee  on 
youth.  I  am  looking  forward  to  perusing 
this  comprehensive  report  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

r  might  say  that  there  are  many  other  letters 
in  this  connection,  and  we  have  been  very 
pleased,  as  I  have  mentioned  before  with  the 
interest  of  the  report  in  general.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature's  select  committee  on  youth,  is 
divided  into  two  separate  categories.  First 
of  all,  those  recommendations  that  are 
directed  to  a  particular  department  of  gov- 
ernment, and  secondly  the  recommendation 
for  the  department  of  youth  which  I  believe 
is  the  key  recommendation,  and  without 
which  the  entire  report  will  lose  much  of  its 
effectiveness. 

When  I  tabled  our  report  on  April  6  I 
mentioned  some  of  the  recommendations  and 
I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  just  a  few 
more  of  them.  First  of  all,  our  committee 
was  very  concerned  with  the  number  of 
accidents  that  young  people  were  having.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  figures  in  The  Department 
of  Transport  indicated  that  7.6  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  16-19  years  age  group 
caused  11.2  per  cent  of  the  accidents  and 
10.7  per  cent  of  the  fatal  accidents.  I  think 
these  figures  are  all  the  more  alarming  when 
you  consider  that  the  number  of  hours  that 
these  young  people  would  be  driving  would 
be  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  older 
age  brackets.  As  a  result  they  were  con- 
tributing far  more  accidents  than  their 
proportion  was  to  the  number  of  drivers.  We 
were  concerned  about  this  and  we  did  our 


best  to  make  recommendations  to  the  depart- 
ment that  we  hope  might  eliminate  some  of 
these  accidents  and  I  hope  that  the  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  will  study  those 
recommendations  very  carefully  and  imple- 
ment them. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  this  recom- 
mends that  only  temporary  drivers'  licences 
be  given  to  those  in  the  16-18  year-old  age 
bracket  and  that  once  they  have  established 
their  ability  and  their  attitude  to  drive  safely 
then  a  permanent  driver's  licence  would  be 
given  to  them  at  age  19.  We  have  made 
recommendations  as  to  how  this  can  be 
worked  out.  Maybe  these  can  be  done, 
maybe  they  cannot  be,  the  important  thing  is 
that  something  must  be  done  to  try  and 
reduce  the  driving  accidents  and  the  driving 
fatalities  of  the  young  people  between  16 
and  19  years  of  age. 

Second  in  our  report,  we  have  made  a 
whole  section  of  it  concerning  the  shortage 
of  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and  social 
workers.  Our  research  man,  Mr.  George 
Reepar  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  his 
time  making  a  survey  of  the  number  of  these 
professional  workers  who  would  be  required 
between  1965-1970.  He  then  attempted  to 
find  from  the  various  places,  universities  that 
would  train  these  people,  the  number  that 
they  were  expecting  to  graduate  in  that  time. 
The  results  that  were  obtained  were  rather 
startling.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  number  that 
we  are  going  to  need  and  the  number  that 
are  projected  that  we  are  going  to  get.  We 
are  going  to  need  many,  many  more  than  the 
present  education  facilities  are  going  to  be 
able  to  supply  us  in  the  next  five  years. 

Towards  that  end,  I  would  just  like  to 
read  a  short  excerpt  from  our  recommenda- 
tion.   It  begins  on  page  213: 

The  study  was  limited.  This  precluded 
a  detailed,  comparative  analysis  for 
Ontario  of  the  present  and  future  demand 
for  professionally  trained  workers  and 
future  resources.  The  information  pre- 
sented gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  demand  for  trained  workers  in  coun- 
selling and  the  resources  from  Canadian 
universities  expected  to  be  made  available 
to  meet  this  challenge.  Indubitably,  the 
gap  between  demand  and  supply  in  the 
near  future,  especially  in  social  work,  will 
likely  grow  wider,  as  many  observers  have 
pointed  out  with  alarm.  All  the  facts  are 
not  known  about  the  many  jobs  now  open 
and  the  trained  people  to  fill  them.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  future  figures 
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will  be,  either.  But  we  do  know  that  there 
is  a  real  shortage  now  and  that  it  could 
become  annually  more  severe  in  each  area 
of  psychiatry,  psychology  and  social  work. 

The  committee  concludes  after  all  its 
deliberations,  that  Ontario  cannot  meet  its 
own  needs  for  trained  social  service  and 
welfare  workers. 

Now,  we  have  made  recommendations  which 
we  hope  will  alleviate  this  shortage.  But 
making  recommendations  is  not  going  to  do 
any  good  unless  there  is  some  implementation 
of  those  recommendations.  Believe  me  the 
situation  is  serious,  in  fact  even  more  serious 
than  we  have  outlined  in  this  report  on  coun- 
selling trends. 

We  were  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
teenage  drinking  and  we  talked  to  many 
young  people  in  this  connection.  We  were 
advised  almost  everywhere  we  went  that 
teenagers  were  able  to  get  liquor  very,  very 
easily.  They  could  get  it  in  three  ways.  In 
some  cases  they  would  go  in  and  buy  it  from 
the  liquor  stores;  secondly  they  could  get 
somebody  else  to  buy  it,  or  thirdly  as  a  last 
resort  they  could  buy  it  from  a  bootlegger. 
Now,  the  problem  is:  Why  do  they  want  it? 
We  are  not  quite  sure.  The  other  problem 
is:  Why  is  it  so  easy  for  them  to  get  it?  Are 
we  not  enforcing  the  law  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  going  to  prevent  these  young  people 
from   obtaining   liquor   under   age? 

We  made  recommendations  to  that  eJBFect 
and  it  was  a  unanimous  recommendation  that 
the  legal  drinking  age  be  left  at  21.  I  think 
it  was  the  feeling  that  a  lower  age  than  that 
was  certainly  not  going  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. It  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  There 
must  be  more  education  given  to  these  young 
people  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  drinking, 
particularly  under-age  drinking  so  that  they 
will  not  want  to.  It  is  the  symptom  that  we 
are  concerned  with  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
they  are  able  to  get  liquor.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  people  who  supply  it  to  these  young 
people  should  be  dealt  with  much  more 
severely  than  they  are   at  the   present  time. 

We  were  concerned  about  the  recreational 
facilities  available  to  the  young  people  of 
this  province.  In  many  areas  municipalities 
have  come  before  us  and  said,  "We  cannot 
afford  to  provide  the  recreation  facilities  that 
we  need  to  look  after  our  young  people  in 
our  municipality."  We  have  made  a  recom- 
mendation that  these  be  treated  as  the  Cen- 
tennial grants  were  treated— that  they  be 
divided  up  between  municipality,  provincial 
government  and  federal  government  and  that 


grants  be  made  on  a  third  basis  to  those 
municipalities  who  can  prove  the  actual  need 
of  these  particular  facilities. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
use  of  recreation  facilities  available  in  many 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  province.  In 
many  areas  this  is  not  the  situation.  In  Ham- 
ilton, for  instance,  they  have  a  very  good 
relationship  in  using  the  schools  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  In  other  areas,  there  is  little 
of  this  done  at  all.  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  by  The 
Department  of  Education  to  encourage  mu- 
nicipal boards  of  education  to  make  available 
the  recreational  facilities  in  the  schools  and 
coordinate  their  recreational  facilities  with 
those  in  the  municipalities.  As  I  mentioned, 
this  is  done  in  many  areas  and  it  can  be 
done  very,  very  easily.  The  executive  com- 
mittee visited  the  city  of  French  in  Michigan 
where  their  motto  is  "A  school  is  not  in  the 
community;  the  community  is  in  the  school." 
They  had  a  very  well  thought-out  correlation 
between  the  recreational  people  on  one  side 
and  the  schools  on  the  other.  The  schools 
were  used  continually  from  8  in  the  morning 
to  11  at  night  and  the  whole  family  made 
use  of  them.  I  think  that  this  ultimately  is 
what  has  to  be  done  here  in  this  province. 

I  particularly  was  concerned  with  the  pro- 
motion of  amateur  sport  in  this  province  and 
I  feel  that  the  greatest  incentive  for  young 
people  to  take  part  in  athletic  competition  is 
to  have  talented  competitors  of  worldwide 
renown  trained  and  produced  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  greatest  emphasis  of  figure  skat- 
ing we  have  ever  had  here  was  because 
Barbara  Ann  Scott  won  the  Olympic  and 
world  championships  in  figure  skating. 

The  greatest  emphasis  for  a  young  boy  to 
play  hockey  is  to  watch  Bobby  Hull  play 
hockey,  and  so  we  have  to  do  more  to  develop 
talented  and  competent  athletes  in  order  to 
give  greater  encouragement  to  our  younger 
athletes.  In  British  Columbia,  we  visited 
Simon  Fraser  University  where  they  are  pro- 
viding atiiletic  scholarships,  and  I  for  one 
can  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  we  in  Ontario 
cannot  persuade  our  universities  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  are  going 
to  keep  in  Ontario  our  better  atliletes,  who 
are  capable  of  going  to  university.  Nobody 
knows  exactly  how  many  young  Canadian  ath- 
letes who  have  the  marks  to  enter  our  own 
universities  are  going  to  American  universi- 
ties and  passing  their  courses;  taking  part  in 
track   and   field,    basketball,    football,   hockey 
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and  almost  any  sport  you  can  imagine  simply 
because  they  are  given  financial  help  to  go  to 
these  universities. 

I  think  that  the  future  of  amateur  sport  in 
Ontario  lies  with  the  universities  and  I  feel 
that  they  should  be  considering  very  seriously 
the  advisabihty  of  providing  athletic  scholar- 
ships to  keep  these  young  athletes  at  home. 
This  can  be  done  very  easily.  You  do  not 
even  have  to  have  any  public  money  to  do  it 
because  there  are  many  ways  of  providing 
these  scholarships. 

The  one  criterion  should  be  that  the  ath- 
lete must  have  the  marks  in  order  to  get 
into  the  university  and  he  must  maintain  that 
standing  while  he  is  there.  This  applies  to 
hundreds  and  I  might  say  even  thousands  of 
young  Canadian  boys  who  are  now  going  to 
the  United  States  and  who  could  easily 
qualify  in  our  own  universities. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  our  province  and  we 
have  made  many  recommendations  to  that 
effect.  We  recommended  halfway  houses  be- 
cause many  juvenile  court  judges  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  faced  with  a  dilemma  when  a 
young  lad  comes  up  before  him,  maybe  for 
the  first  time.  He  has  not  got  much  of  a 
choice.  He  can  send  him  back  home  and  in 
many  cases  the  homes  are  no  good;  the  par- 
ents do  not  care  what  happens  to  him. 

They  leave  him  out  in  the  street  and  let 
him  do  what  he  likes,  so  there  is  no  point  in 
sending  him  home.  Where  is  he  going  to 
send  him?  There  are  a  few  places  that  he 
might  be  sent  where  he  will  get  help,  or 
he  can  be  sent  to  a  training  school.  Often  he 
goes  to  a  training  school  because  there  are 
no  other  reasonable  alternatives,  though  there 
is  a  great  need  for  other  facilities  and  they 
would  go  a  long  way,  I  think,  if  we  are 
going  to  control  delinquency. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  we  realize  that  for 
the  first  time  in  over  20  years  the  large 
juvenile  family  court  in  Ontario  has  been 
short  in  clinical  services,  in  these  essential 
services,  in  the  times  when  needs  are  greatest 
in  this  province. 

Somehow,  somewhere  along  the  line  some- 
body has  got  to  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
when  such  things  happen,  that  something  is 
done  about  it.  I  mention  again  that  there  is 
no  point  in  making  a  lot  of  recommendations 
unless  some  of  them  or  most  of  them,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  implemented.  When  you 
consider  that  the  largest  juvenile  family  court 
in  Ontario  is  short  of  clinical  services  for  the 
first    time,    then    somewhere    along    the    line 


something   is  breaking   down  and   something 
should  be  done  about  it. 

We  are  concerned  about  camp  facilities 
for  a  non-profit  organization.  In  many  muni- 
cipalities throughout  the  province  we  have 
people  coming  to  us.  They  say,  "We  need 
camp  facilities,  we  cannot  get  them;  what 
are  we  going  to  do?"  It  is  obvious.  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  junior 
forest  rangers  going  out  through  tlie  country 
and  at  the  present  time  are  providing  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  the  tourists  throughout  the 
province. 

Why  could  not  some  of  these  be  directed, 
or  more  of  them  be  directed,  to  provide  good 
camping  facilities  for  the  use  of  non-profit 
organizations  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
province?  Unless  somebody  says,  "These 
needs  are  there,  let  us  do  something  about 
them,"  in  many  cases  nothing  happens  about 
them. 

We  are  concerned  about  teacher  training, 
about  counselling  in  the  schools,  and  boy, 
that  is  really  a  dandy,  that  one.  Everywhere 
we  go  we  get  complaints  about  counselling  in 
the  schools.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  something 
is  being  done  about  it.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  done  faster  and  more  rapidly  than  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  University  students 
say  that  many  of  the  university  professors 
need  a  course  in  teaching.  You  talk  to  uni- 
versity people  themselves  and  they  agree 
with  that.  So  maybe  this  should  be  one  of  the 
criteria  in  order  to  become  a  university  pro- 
fessor. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention.  In  all 
we  had  276  recommendations  and  there  were 
only  seven  or  eight  mentioned  here.  All  of 
them  are  worthy  of  very  serious  considera- 
tion. There  was  considerable  satisfaction  to 
me  that  out  of  these  276  recommendations 
there  were  only  very  few  that  were  not 
unanimous. 

All  told,  I  counted  six,  and  in  many  cases 
the  difference  of  opinion  was  very  level.  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  go  over 
those  and  discuss  them  on  both  sides  to  some 
extent.  In  almost  every  area  we  visited,  we 
had  briefs  suggesting  that  sex  education  was 
something  that  must  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
Of  course,  the  reason  is  simple.  We,  as 
parents,  are  falling  down  on  our  responsibility 
of  giving  this  education  ourselves.  When 
parents  fall  down— and  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  new;  it  probably  has  hap- 
pened for  many,  many  years,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  this  now,  I  think,  is  great. 
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We  have  made  certain  recommendations  in 
connection  with  it  and  in  all  these  recom- 
mendations there  is  only  one  little  section 
where  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion 
and  that  is  whether  contraceptives  should  be 
an  actual  course  taught  within  the  schools. 
Some  felt  it  should  not  be,  some  felt  it 
should  be.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  there  should  be  some  teaching  in 
that  regard.  Whether  it  warrants  the  impor- 
tance of  singling  it  out  as  one  particular 
section,  I  have  my  doubts,  along  with  some 
of  the  other  gentlemen. 

From  all  the  evidence  we  could  gather, 
and  literally  we  are  not  a  health  committee, 
it  was  apparent  to  us  that  smoking  was  harm- 
ful to  people  of  our  ages,  and  particularly  to 
young  people.  We  have  made  some  recom- 
mendations in  that  connection,  and  some 
recommendations  as  to  the  way  it  should  be 
advertised. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  a  funny  thing  that 
we  in  this  province  can  sit  and  look  at  tele- 
vision shows  and  watch  cigarettes  being 
advertised,  beer  being  advertised  in  such  a 
way  to  convey  the  impression,  to  make  it 
appear  to  everybody  looking  at  it  that  this 
is  what  you  must  do  in  order  to  have  a  good 
time.  I  do  not  think  that  is  right.  You  do 
not  have  to  use  those  things  if  you  want  a 
good  time,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  should 
be  advertised  in  that  way.  We  have  also 
made   some   recommendations   to  that   effect. 

We  made  recommendations  to  the  college 
of  fine  arts  and  technology.  There  were  some 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
taught.  I  think  all  the  opinions  are  to  some 
extent  justified  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
degree  as  to  when  they  are  going  to  be 
carried  out.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see 
these  colleges  being  implemented  as  quickly 
as  possible  because  I  think  every  member 
of  our  committee  realizes  the  importance  of 
this  type  of  education. 

We  were  concerned  again,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  with  the  legal  age  of  drink  and  I 
have  covered  that  as  well.  One  of  the  other 
recommendations  is  that  fact  that  we  thoi;.ght 
the  training  schools  should  be  part  of  a 
department  of  youth.  And  once  again  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention whatsoever  of  casting  any  aspersions 
on  Tlie  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
l^ecanse  I  think  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
most  of  tlie  cominittee  members  that  this 
department  has  made  tremendous  strides  in 
tlie  last  few  years,  particularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  oIFendcrs. 


We  did  feel,  however,  that  the  whole  con- 
cept of  young  people  getting  into  trouble 
would  be  better  dealt  with  under  a  depart- 
ment of  youth  than  a  department  that  might 
be  more  likely  to  be  oriented  towards  the 
habitual  criminal,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  put  that  under  a  department  of 
youth. 

We  were  also  very  interested  in  the  voting 
age  and  I  think  every  member  of  our  com- 
mittee was  most  impressed  with  the  calibre 
of  the  young  people  that  we  talked  to.  We 
discussed  this  problem  with  many.  Many  of 
them  felt  that  age  should  be  reduced,  many 
of  tliem  felt  that  it  should  not  be  reduced. 
But  I  would  say  that  a  majority  felt  that 
they  were  just  as  capable  of  casting  an  in- 
telligent vote  as  many  of  the  adults. 

And,  in  talking  to  them  and  discussing 
with  them,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  disagree  with 
them.  So  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all 
members  of  the  committee  that  young  people 
of  today  are  better  educated  on  the  average 
than  they  have  ever  been  and  are  going  to 
be  continually  more  so. 

They  are  much  more  knowledgeable  of 
current  events  and  world  affairs  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  and  they  are  just  as 
competent  of  casting  an  intelhgent  vote  as 
many  adults.  I  was  most  interested,  in  dis- 
cussing this  particular  thing  with  some  young 
people  in  Port  Arthur,  when  they  put  forth 
many  convincing  arguments  that  they  shoukf 
vote  at  a  younger  age.  We  put  the  question 
to  them:  "Do  you  think  you  arc  as  com- 
petent to  vote  as  people  twenty-one  years 
and  over  are?" 

And  they  said:  "When  we  looked  at  some 
of  the  people  that  do  vote,  we  think  we  are 
more  competent  to  cast  intelligent  votes  than 
they  are."  You  cannot  answer  that  question 
because  I  am  sure  that  we  sometimes  feel  the 
same  way.  So  it  is  just  a  matter  of  degree. 
The  committee  was  almost  evenly  split  be- 
tween the  ages  of  19  and  18. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That  is 
not  a  matter  of  degree. 

Mr.  Apps:  But  we  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  voting  age  should  be  low- 
ered. 

Other  than  these  six,  all  other  recommen- 
dations were  unanimous  and  for  the  most 
part  are  clearly  outlined  with  specific  reasons 
for  them. 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  concentrate  on  the  most  impor- 
tant recommendation   of   all,   the   recommen- 
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dation  that  the  department  of  youth  be 
established  with  its  own  Minister  as  soon  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  reports  of 
this  nature,  as  indeed  with  most  commission 
or  select  committee  reports,  is  the  ultimate 
implementation  of  major  recommendations. 
For  example,  the  Canadian  youth  commis- 
sion, formed  in  the  late  1940's,  came  up  with 
many  fine  suggestions  and  recommendations. 
But  in  spite  of  their  validity  and  appropri- 
ateness, even  today,  many  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  never  implemented  and  are 
hardly  even  known  at  this  time. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  apparent  lax- 
ness  and  apathy  regarding  such  important 
matters  referred  to  governments  and  not 
acted  upon,  is  that  no  specific  authoritative 
body  is  named  to  be  responsible  for  imple- 
mentation. 

This  your  select  committee  on  youth  has 
seriously  attempted  to  do.  We  have  recom- 
mended that  an  Ontario  department  of  youth 
be  created  to  attain  the  objectives  that  this 
Legislature  set  forth— mainly  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  and  report  upon 
the  special  needs  of  youth  and  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  ensure  a  wider  participation  by 
youth  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

It  is  beheved  that  only  through  a  separate 
department  can  effective  coordination  of  all 
government  departments  and  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  various  voluntary  and 
private  agencies  be  assured.  These  needs  are 
so  apparent  to  everyone  who  deals  with 
young  people  with  problems,  that  extensive 
comment  or  elaboration  is  quite  unnecessary. 
A  very  desperate  need  exists  for  such  coord- 
inating functions  of  government  and  the 
initial  stage  at  the  present  time  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  select  com- 
mittee time  and  time  again. 

The  new  concept  which  this  committee 
has  submitted  is  that  you  cannot  resolve 
youth  problems  of  individual  persons  that 
involve  a  variety  of  departments  of  govern- 
ment without  a  strong  provincial,  centralized 
youth  authority  such  as  the  department  of 
youth  to  deal  with  the  total  individual.  As 
has  been  outlined  in  the  report,  a  child  often 
has  a  problem  that  cannot  be  resolved  in  one 
department  of  government  but  requires  close 
coordination  of  several  departments.  Not 
every  referring  agency  or  individual  is  able 
to  assess  and  obtain  this  coordinated  action 
of  many  departments  on  behalf  of  individual 
young  people. 


A  youth  department  would,  we  believe,  be 
able  to  maintain  close  departmental  collab- 
oration and  communication  that  could  ensure 
that  maximum  effort  is  being  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  voluntary  agencies,  public  agencies 
and  the  pubhc,  to  accomphsh  the  objectives 
of  helping  young  people  grow  up  to  be  fine, 
upright  citizens  regardless  of  their  handicaps, 
either  physical,  mental  or  financial.  This, 
frankly,  is  not  possible  with  the  rather  piece- 
meal solutions  of  youth  problems  in  the  many 
areas  brought  to  our  attention  in  the  two 
and  one-half  year  investigation  throughout 
this  province. 

I  would  just  like  to  illustrate  this.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  that  I  have  received 
within  the  last  month  or  two  and  I  hope  I  am 
not  betraying  a  confidence  but  I  think  it  is 
important  to  illustrate  what  I  feel  is  a  very 
important  point. 

It  comes  from  Gus  Ryder  of  the  Lakeshore 
swimming  club.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
who  has  lived  in  Toronto  for  the  last  30 
years  does  not  know  about  Gus  Ryder  and 
the  work  that  he  has  been  trying  to  do  with 
underprivileged,  handicapped  children  as 
well  as  normal  children  in  teaching  them 
how  to  swim.  Some  of  his  information  is  not 
quite  correct  but  this  is  what  he  says: 
Dear  Syl: 

I  see  where  you  are  appointed  to  look 
after  helping  out  clubs  and  organizations, 
etc.,  especially  those  who  are  trying  to 
help  our  youth  in  physical  fitness. 

We  have  tried  for  many  years  through 
Ottawa  to  receive  some  assistance  in  help- 
ing us,  not  only  with  the  handicapped  kids 
but  also  the  normal  youngsters  whom  we 
have  thought  for  years  should  really  get 
some  assistance.  We  have  a  large  group 
of  these  including  mentally  retarded,  blind, 
polio,  palsy,  etc.  Our  workers  are  98  per 
cent  voluntary  and  here  also  serve  youth 
as  we  try  to  develop  leaders  from  teen- 
agers to  help  carry  on  this  work. 

One  programme  especially  we  would 
like  to  ask  help  for  is  our  "summer  learn- 
to-swim  programme"  where  we  handle 
some  900  girls  and  boys  each  day,  every 
day,  for  the  eight-week  summer  holidays, 
providing  them  with  boatmanship,  life- 
saving,  swimming  tuition  and  all  free. 

But  this  year,  owing  to  the  expense  of 
a  new  roof  for  which  we  are  trying  to 
raise  some  $50,000,  we  won't  be  able  to 
do  this  unless  we  get  help.  $5,000  pays 
for  the  whole  summer,  with  some  30,000 
lessons  given,  averaging  about  20  cents  per 
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child.  This  programme  puts  the  children 
under  supervision,  takes  them  off  the  street, 
away  from  water  hazards,  and  lake- 
polluted  waters.  And  we  might  add  this 
also  includes  a  daily  handicapped  class. 

I  tried  to  get  some  help  through  our  com- 
munity programmes  branch;  I  enclosed  a 
copy  of  the  letter  and  received  this  reply: 

I  have  your  letter  of  April  20  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Gus  Ryder  and  Lakeshore 
swimming  club. 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Ryder  in  his  letter 
states  that  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  assistance  through  the 
fitness  and  amateur  sport  director.  The 
reason,  I  understand,  his  request  was  re- 
fused is  because  the  Lakeshore  club  is  a 
limited  company  in  Ontario.  The  only 
budget  the  division  has  through  which 
something  might  be  done  is  "fitness  and 
amateur  sport."  The  other  budgets  are 
for  grants  to  municipalities  which  does  not 
include  private  organizations. 

I  sent  that  letter  to  Mr.  Ryder  and  we 
received  this  one  in  reply: 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  help 
and  interest.  We  know  how  busy  you  are 
and  definitely  did  not  want  to  involve  you 
in  this  but  I  know  your  interests  in 
youngsters  and  especially  handicapped. 
We  note  Mr.  Leishman  claims  we  are  a 
limited  company,  which  is  not  right— we 
are  incorporated  under  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment charter  to  help  children,  the  handi- 
capped, a  non-profit  organization.  We 
would  question  the  physical  fitness  branch 
on  groups  that  travel  Europe,  when  I 
might  quote  some  $5,000  was  given  to  a 
handball  group  to  take  part  in  some  games, 
and  this  type  of  handball  was  only  played 
in  Canada  by  an  ethnic  group  for  a  short 
time.  The  handball  we  play  in  Ganada 
we  played  for  some  50  years. 

However,  frankly,  we  give  up— which 
everyone  advised  me  some  years  ago  when 
I  started  to  try  and  get  some  help  for  the 
kids. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  they 
advertise  in  the  press.  Any  organization 
that  is  helping  children  under  14  can 
apply.  Those  over  that  age  come  under  a 
different  programme,  but  its  the  kids  they 
want  to  break  into  the  physical  fitness 
programme,  which  in  my  estimation  is 
where  we  should  begin. 

Thank  you  again,  Syl,  for  answering 
my  letters  and  we  shall  just  forget  apply- 


ing any  more  after  some  years,  some  six 
years  of  effort. 

If  that  is  not  a  rather  striking  indictment  on 
the  coordination  of  applying  grants  to  help 
people  do  a  job  for  the  young  people  of  this 
province  I  will  never  know  what  is.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  mort  compelling  reasons 
for  a  centralized  youth  authority  department 
here  in  Ontario,  so  that  organizations  such 
as  this— which,  everybody  knows,  over  the 
years  have  done  a  tremendous  job  for  the 
young  people  of  Ontario— are  given  the  assis- 
tance  they   deserve   to   carry  on   that  work. 

A  department  should  be  responsible  for 
those  youth  services  presently  being  adminis- 
tered by  other  government  departments. 
These  are,  first  of  all,  the  athletic  commission 
which  comes  under  The  Department  of 
Labour.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it  got  under 
The  Department  of  Labour  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  place  for  it,  although  I  must 
say  that  Merv  MacKenzie,  the  athletic  com- 
missioner, in  his  own  way  is  doing  a  pretty 
fine  job. 

Second,  the  community  programme  branch. 
This  branch  is  responsible  for  administering 
the  money  that  it  gets  from  Ottawa  under 
the  physical  and  amateur  fitness  grants.  In 
some  of  the  years  they  have  not  even  taken 
up  the  amount  of  money  that  was  available 
to  them.  Why?  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think 
we  should,  and  we  should  get  on  with  it 
and  possibly  try  to  persuade  the  federal 
government  that  they  must  expand  their 
terms  of  reference  to  take  in  a  much  greater 
area  than  they  have  at  the  present  time. 
But  unless  we  get  somebody  directly  push- 
ing these  things,  I  do  not  think  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  it  done. 

Third,  the  youth  grants  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  they  are  doing.  The  Ontario  council  for 
the  arts  is  doing  fine  work  in  promoting  the 
arts  throughout  the  province.  But  the  thing 
that  impressed  us  particularly,  when  we  went 
to  Quebec  and  talked  to  them,  was  that  in 
this  particular  year  their  cultural  affairs 
department— which  is  doing  something  simi- 
lar to  what  our  Ontario  council  for  the  arts 
is  trying  to  do— had  a  budget  of  $11  million. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Ontario  council  for 
the  arts  has  about  10  per  cent  of  that. 

We  visited  many  municipalities  throughout 
Ontario  and  there  is  a  crying  need  for  more 
training  and  more  help  in  the  arts.  This  par- 
ticular aspect  must  be  promoted  and  pushed 
much  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  grants  which  are  administered  under  The 
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Community  Centres  Act  and  those  which  are 
administered  by  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  should  be  transferred  to 
the  proposed  department  of  youth.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  the  training  schools  come 
under  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 
The  responsibiHty  for  the  delinquency  pre- 
vention programme  should  also  come  under 
a  department  of  youth.  There  are  many 
organizations  that  are  very  knowledgeable  in 
this  field  already  and  those  organizations 
should  be  made  use  of  and  encouraged  to 
extend  their  work.  Many  research  pro- 
grammes could  well  be  undertaken  by  them. 

The  department  of  youth  should  coordinate 
youth  services  being  ministered  rightly  by 
other  departments  of  government  and  set  up 
a  permanent  committee  of  senior  officials  of 
those  departments  to  determine  where  the 
responsibility  lies  and  make  sure  action  is 
taken  on  any  problems  that  are  noted.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  being  done  very  successfully, 
I  understand,  by  Saskatchewan.  The  impor- 
ant  thing  here  is  that  you  meet  regularly,  you 
pinpoint  the  province,  you  determine  who  is 
to  look  after  it,  and  you  make  sure  that  action 
is  taken  on  these  particular  problems. 

A  department  of  youth  should  promote  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  youth  agency 
councils  in  all  municipalities  across  the  prov- 
ince where  overall  community  needs  can  be 
established  and  appropriate  action  taken  to 
remedy  obvious  gaps  or  overlapping.  It  was 
most  interesting,  as  we  visited  some  of  the 
municipalities,  to  listen  to  briefs  presented 
to  us.  In  some  cases  briefs  were  presented 
about  some  particular  thing  and  somebody 
listening  said,  "Well,  we  look  after  that",  or 
"We  have  the  facilities  if  you  want."  It 
means  there  is  a  need  for  coordination  within 
the  municipahties  and  a  department  of  youth 
could  do  a  great  job  in  promoting  and  co- 
ordinating the  various  facilities  within  the 
municipahties. 

A  department  of  youth  could  promote  and 
assist  municipalities  in  their  community  re- 
creational programme  for  all  ages.  This  is 
one  of  the  criticisms  that  we  get  from  time  to 
time— "Why  do  you  segregate  young  people 
all  by  themselves?  You  are  segregating 
people.  Why  do  you  not  have  a  department 
for  the  middle-aged;  why  not  a  department 
for  the  aged?"  When  we  talk  about  recrea- 
tional facilities,  we  are  talking  about  facili- 
ties for  all  people.  You  cannot  distinguish 
between  a  20-year-old  and  a  35-year-old  in 
recreation.  Granted,  they  might  have  differ- 
ent types  of  recreation,  but  it  has  all  got  to 


come  under  the  same  thing.  When  we  talk 
about  a  department  of  youth  where  recreation 
is  concerned,  we  mean  recreation  for  all 
people,  coordinated  under  the  department 
that  can  push  for  the  things  needed  in  the 
various  places  throughout  the  province. 

We  need  a  department  to  encourage  ama- 
teur sport,  as  I  mentioned  before,  in  a  much 
more  forceful  manner  than  at  present.  I  was 
very  interested  when  we  went  to  British 
Columbia  to  find  out  why  almost  all  the  good 
swimmers  in  Canada  came  from  British 
Columbia.  I  think  you  must  realize  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  do.  They  have  a 
group  of  swimming  clubs  there  where  they 
have  competitions  among  themselves,  the 
competition  is  good,  the  training  is  good,  the 
facilities  are  good  and  the  result  is  they  have 
good  swimmers.  This  type  of  thing  needs  to 
be  promoted  more  in  Ontario— not  only  in 
swimming  but  in  track  and  field  and  boxing 
and  almost  any  sport  that  you  can  think  of. 
You  must  have  the  competition  in  order  to 
get  good  athletes;  when  you  get  good  ath- 
letes, you  get  more  people  wanting  to  be 
good  athletes  and  in  the  long  run  you  get 
people  much  more  physically  fit. 

A  department  of  youth  could  set  up  an 
advisory  committee  of  youth  to  obtain  the 
views  of  our  young  people  in  any  problem 
that  may  arise.  When  you  consider  that  by 
1970  over  50  per  cent  of  the  population  will 
be  under  25  years  of  age,  then  I  think  some- 
where along  the  line  they  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  to  us  some  of  the 
things  that  they  feel  should  be  done  in  this 
department  of  youth.  I  think  they  would  do 
very  well. 

I  think  a  department  of  youth  should  de- 
velop an  overall  physical  fitness  programme 
for  our  young  people  much  along  the  line  of 
the  Centennial  fitness  programme  that  is  now 
being  given  in  our  public  schools.  Is  there 
anybody  here  who  is  going  to  see  that  some- 
thing like  this  is  carried  on  from  year  to  year 
or  is  this  going  to  die  like  a  Centennial 
project  as  many  others  will  probably  die  after 
1967  is  past?  I  think  there  must  be  a  central 
organization  which  is  responsible  for  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  young  people  in  this 
province.  I  think  a  department  of  youth  is 
that  particular  organization  and  I  think  a 
department  of  youth  will  develop  research 
programmes  dealing  with  young  people.  As 
we  went  into  the  various  things  that  were 
presented  to  us  it  became  very  apparent 
that  much  more  research  must  be  done.  If 
you  want  a  good  example  you  can  just  go 
up  the  street  to  Yorkville.    A  lot  has  been 
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written;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  thing  that 
amazed  me  about  it  all  is  that  when  we  had 
a  little  press  conference  to  outline  to  the 
newspapers  the  recommendations  of  the 
department  of  youth,  what  were  they  all 
interested  in?   What  I  thought  of  Yorkville. 

Now,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  news- 
papermen but  sometimes  I  think  they  get  off 
base  a  little  bit.  If  they  concentrated  a  bit 
more  about  the  good  accomplishments  of 
young  people  they  would  be  doing  them- 
selves, their  community,  and  their  province 
a  great  deal  more  good  than  trying  to  write 
all  the  things  they  can  dig  up  about  York- 
ville. But  Yorkville  is  a  symptom.  You  take 
Yorkville  out  of  there  and  you  are  going  to 
get  it  somewhere  else.  And  let  me  ask  you, 
has  anything  been  done  about  Yorkville? 
Well,  I  hope  there  is. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Yes,  the 
churches  are  working. 

Mr.  Apps:  I  hope  something  has  been 
done.  One  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  try  to  figure  out  what  the  symptoms 
are  and  to  do  some  research  work  as  to  why 
these  kids  want  to  come  down  there.  What 
motivates  them  to  come  to  a  place  like  that? 
When  they  do  they  get  exploited  the  way 
they  are  being  exploited  now.  I  think  a 
department  of  youth  could  do  many  things 
along  that  particular  line.  Finally,  I  think  a 
department  of  youth  could  stimulate  to  a 
much  greater  degree  the  culture  activities  in 
all  areas  of  the  province. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  most 
important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  many  of  the  recommendations 
outlined  in  our  report  there  must  be  some- 
one in  the  position  of  authority  who  is 
responsible  to  see  that  action  is  taken.  Many 
of  these  recommendations  outlined  in  our 
report  are  not  new.  Many  are  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  one  department.  As  a  result 
being  the  responsibility  of  no  one  or  a  small 
appendage  of  a  large  department,  the  leaders 
overlook  it  when  no  action  is  taken. 

A  Minister  of  youth  would  be  responsible 
for  the  youth  needs  of  this  province  and 
would  be  in  a  position  to  push  the  views 
forcefully  to  the  government,  and  I  am  sure 
much  would  be  accomplished.  In  my  opinion 
the  select  committee  on  youth  d-ligently 
tried  to  bring  in  a  report,  the  implementa- 
tion of  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
our  young  people.  We  hope  the  govern- 
ment will  investigate  all  recommendations 
thoroughly  and  that  they  will  waste  no  time 


in  the  implementation  of  all  the  recommenda- 
tions contained   in  this   report. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  thank  again 
the  many  people  who  contributed  so  much 
to  this  project.  The  mayor's  committee  in  the 
18  municipalities  that  we  visited  were  of 
tremendous  help  to  our  committee  and  gave 
us  every  cooperation  possible.  The  many, 
many  organizations  and  individuals  who  spent 
so  much  time  in  preparing  briefs  for  us, 
without  which  we  could  not  possibly  have 
come  up  with  our  report;  the  kindness  and 
help  shown  to  our  committee  by  all  the 
governments  of  all  the  provinces  we  visited, 
along  with  the  states  of  Michigan,  New  York 
and  California,  who  cooperated  with  us  in 
eveiy  way.  Our  thanks  also  to  Judge  William 
Little,  the  secretary  of  our  committee.  Dr. 
Walter  Koerber,  who  because  of  an  unfortu- 
nate illness  was  not  able  to  carry  on  as  our 
secretary.  Mrs.  Dempster,  the  secretary  of 
Mr.  Little,  Mr.  George  Repar,  our  research 
director  and  Mrs.  Vicky  Dilleti,  our  stenog- 
rai^her,  in  the  office,  were  of  tremendous  help 
to  this  committee. 

Most  of  all,  to  all  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  on  youth,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  personal  thanks  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  they  did  to  help  make  this 
report  a  reality.  I  finally  realize  that  we 
took  a  long  time,  that  we  had  a  great  many 
meetings  all  of  which  I  felt  were  necessary  to 
adequatejy  complete  the  joli  that  was  given  to 
us  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  coopera- 
tion I  received  from  every  member  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron  Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  first  words  are  words  of  commendation 
for  the  chairman  and  for  the  job  which  he 
has  done  in  chairing  this  committee.  There 
was  a  very  sincere  desire  on  his  part  to  make 
a  worthwhile  contribution  throughout  this 
report  and  to  this  end  he  toiled  long  and 
hard.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  which  he  made 
when  he  tabled  the  report  and  again  today 
insofar  as  the  staff  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned. 

People  like  Dr.  Koerber,  and  later  on 
Jud'ie  Little,  G?crge  Rcpar  and  the  secre- 
tarial staff  connected  with  the  committee 
made  our  work  much  easier.  I  also  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. The  rapport  which  existed  among  the 
committee  members  regardless  of  party  was 
excellent  in  my  view.  This  made  the  work 
of  the  committee,  once  again,  much  easier. 

The  terms  of  reference  given  to  the  com- 
mittee on  May  8,  1964,  were  very  broad  and. 
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in  my  opinion,  very  formidable.  For  some 
time,  the  adult  concensus  has  been  that  some- 
body ought  to  do  something  about  youth. 
The  fact  that  youth  as  always  been  in  con- 
flict with  its  elders  would  indicate  that  the 
report  may  be  suspect  as  far  as  young  people 
are  concerned. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  in  applying  an 
adult  analysis  to  a  youtli  culture.  Our 
knowledge  and  judgment  are  superficial  and 
sometimes  not  very  accurate.  We  tend  to 
make  the  mistake  of  generalizing  from 
specifics  and  all  too  often  we  pick  the  worst 
specifics  from  which  to  generalize.  This  was 
why  I  felt  it  was  important,  indeed,  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  committee  that  a 
dialogue  be  generated  between  the  committee 
and  the  young  people  across  this  province. 

The  lines  of  communication  had  to  be 
freed  between  the  generations  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  rather  tall  order,  but  not  an 
impossible  task.  In  many  instances  the 
younger  generation  is  completely  misunder- 
stood by  their  elders.  This  generation  of 
young  people  is  a  concerned  generation;  con- 
cerned about  what  they  think  they  see  in  the 
world  around  them  which  falls  short  of  their 
high  ideals. 

The  growth  of  conformity  throughout 
society  runs  afoul  of  their  strong  strain  of 
individualism.  Young  people  say  in  effect:  I 
am  a  person.  Do  not  bend  me.  Do  not  fold 
or  mutilate  me.  It  is  hard  for  society  some- 
times to  understand  it.  This  younger  genera- 
tion is  an  action  generation.  It  petitions,  it 
marches,  it  pickets,  it  sits  in,  it  demonstrates 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  for  a  variety  of 
causes  because  it  wants  progress  rather  than 
promises. 

It  is,  in  many  respects  a  rebelling  genera- 
tion. Rebelling  against  what  it  believes  to  be 
our  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  issues  and 
ills  that  exist  in  modem  society.  They  have 
committed  themselves  intellectually,  emotion- 
ally, physically,  to  push  and  pull  and  tug 
the  rest  of  us  along  until  we  begin  to  fit  into 
this  ideal  world  they  so  obviously  hunger  for. 

Sir  Edmund  Burke,  the  famed  British 
statesman  stated  over  200  years  ago:  "Tell 
me  what  is  in  the  minds  of  our  young 
people  today  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is  to 
be  the  character  of  the  next  generation". 

Rightly  or  wrongly  these  young  people  feel 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  progress 
being  made  in  solving  our  major  social  and 
economic  problems.  They  have  shown  that 
they  have  high  ideals  and  worthwhile  aspira- 
tions. As  I  said  earlier,  it  was  vital  that  the 
committee  establish  a  rapport  with  the 
younger  generation. 


It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  degree  of  success 
was  directly  related  to  the  degree  of  rapport 
and  communication  established.  The  com- 
mittee made  an  attempt  in  this  direction  and 
it  failed  in  my  opinion.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  report,  because  essentially  the  report 
consists  of  adults  talking  down  to  youth. 
Having  said  that,  I  must  confess  that  for  two 
generations  that  are  so  far  apart,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  instant  communication.  There 
is  always  suspicion  on  the  part  of  youth  when 
the  elders  try  to  develop  effective  dialogue. 

The  committee  did  attract  some  young 
people,  but  we  had  much  greater  success  in 
attracting  older  people  who  had  very  definite 
ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  youth. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  adult  role  is  to 
provide  support,  not  domination,  but  it  does 
not  always  work  out  that  way.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  mirrored  in  the  greatest  single 
failure  of  the  committee  and  that  was  on  the 
failure  of  the  committee  to  reach  unanimous 
consent  on  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to 
18.  The  focal  point,  the  crux  of  the  terms 
of  reference  was  contained  in  the  words, 
"which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  would 
insure  a  wider  participation  by  youth  in  the 
life  of  the  community." 

That  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  it  bluntly,  is  the 
guts  of  the  terms  of  reference.  In  other 
words,  the  committee  was  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  drawing  young  people  into  the  main 
strain  of  society  as  active  participants,  as  a 
compliment  to  society  and  not  to  continue 
or  compound  alienation  toward  society  that 
becomes  so  natural  because  of  the  generation 
gap. 

Well,  the  committee  failed  to  reach  unani- 
mous agreement  on  the  voting  age,  although 
it  did  agree  that  it  should  be  lowered,  but 
not  all  agreed  that  it  should  be  lowered  to 
18.  With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues 
on  that  committee,  and  I  have  a  highest 
respect  for  all  of  them,  those  who  stuck  to 
the  19  limit  I  suggest,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned personally,  did  not  convince  me  of 
the  rationale  that  they  put  forward  in  order 
to  support  that  proposition. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  subscribe  to 
the  theory  that  the  extra  year  will  mean 
extra  maturity,  extra  experience,  or  even  bet- 
ter judgment.  The  principle  involved  is— do 
we  give  young  people  a  creative  role  in 
society,  or  do  we  not?  If  we  do  then  we 
give  it  to  them  at  18.  We  make  many  de- 
mands on  our  ycung  people.  We  expect  much 
of  them  and  then  when  we  buckle  down  we 
treat  them  like  children  and  show  a  complete 
lack  of  confidence  in  them. 
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Those  who  stuck  for  19  as  the  voting  age 
said  in  effect— "Young  people  are  not  respon- 
sible at  18"— and  in  so  doing  they  demon- 
strated in  my  opinion  a  complete  lack  of 
confidence  in  youth.  We  give  them  a  role  in 
a  useful  and  meaningful  way  by  allowing 
them  a  say  in  shaping  public  policy  and  the 
only  place  they  can  do  that  is  at  the  poUing 
booth.  In  this  way  they  could  become  players 
in  society.  It  would  become  to  them  partici- 
pant democracy. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  greatest  failure 
of  the  committee  and  in  that  connection  I 
make  reference  to  recommendation  275— it  is 
found  under  the  miscellaneous  section  and 
it  is  the  second  last  recommendation  in  the 
report.  As  a  member  of  that  committee  I 
share  just  as  much  responsibility  and  blame 
for  its  position  there  as  any  member  on  that 
committee,  and  I  accept  that. 

However,  I  recall  a  discussion  related  to 
that  particular  recommendation,  not  so  much 
the  recommendation  but  the  location  of  it 
within  the  report.  I  think  we  dealt  with  it 
at  some  length  and  it  was  felt  that  there  was 
just  no  other  place  for  that  particular  recom- 
mendation other  than  under  this  section  and 
at  the  end  of  the  report.  That  was  the  view 
taken  by  the  committee.  It  was  the  view  which 
I  subscribed  to  at  that  time,  but  in  retrospect 
I  must  say  that  in  view  of  its  importance  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  felt  it  was  just  as  important 
then  as  I  do  now,  I  feel  that  we  should  have 
perhaps  made  a  special  effort  to  incorporate 
that  particular  recommendation  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report,  because  in  my  opinion 
I  think  it  is  a  fundamental  recommendation. 
It  is  a  very  vital  recommendation  and,  indeed, 
it  colours  the  whole  report  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  some  of  the  other  recom- 
mendations as  I  go  along. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  numerous 
achievements  of  the  committee.  After  all,  the 
committee  was  active  for  well  over  two  years 
and  as  a  result  there  were  a  good  many 
worthwhile  things  set  out  in  this  report.  I 
think  we  achieved  quite  a  lot  in  the  report. 
The  chairman  has  alluded  to  a  number  of 
things  which  I  feel  are  very  important  and 
which  should  be  acted  upon  and  acted  upon 
right  away  as  far  as  the  government  is 
concerned. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  least  time  consuming 
way  would  be  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
important  recommendations.  They  are  all 
important  but  I  think  perhaps  there  are  some 
recommendations  that  overshadow  other  rec- 
ommendations. Indeed,  I  will  just  briefly 
give  a  recap  of  some  of  the  recommendations 


which  I  feel  to  be  very  important  and  I  do 
not  want  to  repeat  to  any  great  extent  what 
the  chairman  has  already  said. 

However,  the  committee  did  recommend 
that  small  group  homes  are  urgently  needed 
for  youngsters  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  in 
conflict  with  the  law;  a  changed  emphasis 
insofar  as  wayward  husbands  are  concerned, 
with  the  court  responsible  for  collecting 
moneys  rather  than  the  deserted  wife  or 
mother;  crash  programmes  to  recruit  and  train 
more  guidance  counsellors.  The  chairman 
made  reference  to  that. 

As  an  aside,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
community  college  in  Cahfornia  had  more 
professionally  trained  counsellors  than  all  the 
universities  in  Ontario  combined.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommended  that  the  minimum 
age  for  permanent  drivers'  licence  be  raised 
to  18,  with  a  16-year-old  eligible  for  a  tem- 
porary permit  until  the  age  of  18;  all  juvenile 
records  expunged  after  the  individual  has 
completed  five  years  of  delinquent-free  be- 
haviour; the  department  of  youth  to  take 
over  the  operation  of  all  training  schools 
in  Ontario  run  now  by  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions. 

This  means,  in  effect,  a  shift  in  the  em- 
phasis of  treatment  from  correction  to  re- 
habilitation. Now,  there  are  many  other 
recommendations  which  deserve  comment  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose at  this  time.  Every  one  has  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  report  and  list  in  his 
mind  the  important  recommendations  deal- 
ing with  health,  education,  welfare,  delin- 
quency, employment,  counselling,  just  to 
mention  a  few. 

If  the  committee  has  pointed  up  one  thing 
it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  finality  to  the 
problem  of  the  generation  gap.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuum that  is  constantly  before  us.  The 
committee  has  reported  and  so  the  ball  is 
now  in  the  government's  lap.  The  govern- 
ment should  complete  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  areas  where  the  committee 
failed.  The  shortcomings  of  the  committee 
can  be  overcome  by  the  government  which 
has  the  power  to  succeed  where  the  com- 
mittee has  failed. 

We  hope  that  the  government  does  not 
allow  the  report  to  sit  up  on  the  shelf  and 
collect  dust,  because  in  those  areas  where 
new  machinery  is  required  to  effect  the 
recommendations,  and  until  such  time  as 
the  government  is  prepared  to  take  steps  in 
that  direction,  the  least  that  is  expected  is 
that  the  existing  machinery  should  be  made 
to  operate  more  effectively  in  areas  indicated 
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in   the   report   where   action   is   needed,    and 
needed  now. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  several  of  those 
areas  when  he  spoke  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  report  will  be  the 
measure  of  government  confidence  in  the 
younger  generation.  If  the  government  be- 
lieves that  the  major  stress  among  young 
people  stems  from  a  lack  of  place  or  role 
in  society,  if  the  government  seriously  be- 
lieves that  young  people  have  a  right  and 
a  responsibility  to  help  mould  policies,  then 
I  expect  the  voting  age  to  be  lowered  to  18. 
If  not,  the  government  will  be  guilty  of 
ignoring  the  fundamental  issue  at  stake  in 
this  report. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
considering  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  youth  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  House 
a  couple  of  documents  that  point  up  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  youth  problem  in  Ontario  today 
and  the  inefficient  way  in  which  this  govern- 
ment has  to  date  been  attempting  to  solve  it. 

First  I  want  to  refer  to  the  select  com- 
mittee's report  itself.  I  quote  from  page  246, 
captioned  table  A,  juvenile  delinquency  in 
Ontario  1962,  1963  and  1964.  It  gives  a 
summary  of  the  number  of  appearances  be- 
fore the  juvenile  court  and  the  number  of 
those  appearing  who  were  found  delinquent. 
In  1962,  some  7,652  boys  and  1,163  girls 
appeared  before  the  courts  of  whom  6,637 
boys  and  1,010  girls  were  found  to  be 
delinquent. 

In  1963-8,513  boys  and  1,300  girls  ap- 
peared of  whom  7,348  boys  and  1,103  girls 
were  found  to  be  delinquent. 

In  1964-9,024  boys  and  1,398  girls  ap- 
peared of  whom  8,045  boys  and  1,226  girls 
were  found  to  be  delinquent. 

The  numbers  that  were  found  to  be  delin- 
quent during  the  years  1962,  1963,  1964 
were  7,648,  8,451  and  9,271.  Now  this  table, 
I  suggest,  indicates  (a)  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  is  in  the  order  of  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent  per  year  in  Ontario; 
(b)  delinquency  among  teen-age  girls  is  rising 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  overall  average, 
approximately  13  per  cent,  and  (c)  a  very 
high  rate  of  increase  in  delinquency  beha- 
viour is  noted  among  children  under  12  years 
of  age  bearing  from  as  high  as  38  per  cent 
in  a  single  year  to  24  per  cent  for  boys. 

Next  I  would  like  to  read  to  this  House 
some  excerpts  from  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  1966,  published  by  the  Metropohtan 
Toronto  police  department  youth  bureau: 


In  the  year  1966,  there  were  10,784 
delinquent  acts  committed.  Of  these,  9,173 
were  by  males,  and  1,611  by  females; 
4,379  were  referred  to  court,  the  balance 
were  not  referred  to  court. 

The  rate  of  recidivism  offenders,  pre- 
vious offences  but  no  court  of  referral, 
2,541.  Offenders,  previous  court  appear- 
ance, 2,778.  Repeaters  on  probation,  222. 
The  rate  of  recidivism  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto  was  51,3  per  cent.  Of  the  ones  that 
did  appear  in  court,  329  were  committed 
to  training  schools,  1,496  were  placed  on 
probation,  370  fined,  1,228  were  given 
suspended  sentences  and  restitution  or- 
dered. That  totals  3,523;  some  were  with- 
drawn, some  were  dismissed,  some  were 
outstanding  and  some  were  adjourned 
si7ie  die. 

The  startling  thing  about  these  statistics  is 
that  when  it  comes  to  distribution  of  time, 
juvenile  offences  occur  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  hours  of  4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  That 
is,  the  hours  between  the  end  of  school  and 
the  supper  hour.  The  next  hours  during  which 
acts  of  delinquency  are  most  frequently  com- 
mitted are  from  8:00  until   10:00  p.m. 

The  comparative  figures  for  1965  and  1966 
are  as  follows:  juveniles  contacted  in  1965— 
12,769;  1966-18,768,  an  increase  of  46.9  per 
cent;  the  number  of  juveniles  in  detention: 
1,377  in  1965;  1,535  in  1966,  an  increase  of 
11.5  per  cent;  those  summoned  to  court: 
2,373  in  1965;  2,844  in  1966,  an  increase  of 
19.8  per  cent;  the  number  of  juveniles  re- 
ferred to  agencies  increased  by  33.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  contacts  made  shows  that 
at  least  the  police  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
are  devoting  more  time  and  effort  to  this. 
These  are  contacts  where  no  offence  was 
committed;  the  police  were  simply  around. 
It  increased  by  140.8  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  offences  committed,  by  the  way, 
increased  by  10.7  per  cent.  Delinquency 
based  on  a  population  of  280,000  was  2.6 
per  cent. 

When  it  came  to  where  the  offences  took 
place— plazas  rated  number  one,  parks  and 
beaches  number  two,  restaurants  number 
three. 

But  the  offences  that  were  committed  ran 
the  whole  gamut.  Attempted  rape,  indecent 
assaults  on  males  and  females,  gross  inde- 
cency, wounding,  common  assault,  assault- 
bodily  harm,  robbery,  housebreaking,  shop- 
breaking, auto  theft,  joyriding,  theft  of 
bicycles,  theft  over  $50,  theft  under  $50, 
shop-lifting— this     was     the     most     frequent 
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offence,  by  the  way— possession,  offensive 
weapons,  public  mischief,  escaping  custody, 
indecent  acts,  disturbances,  vagrancy  "A" 
and  "B",  common  nuisances,  possession  of 
burglary  tools,  threatening,  wilful  damage, 
arson,  false  fire  alarm,  breach  of  probation, 
immorality,  Tobacco  Restriction  Act,  Railway 
Act,  BLCA,  Highway  Traffic  Act,  Child  Wel- 
fare Act,  petty  trespass,  truancy,  discharging 
firearms.  Training  Schools  Act.  This  report 
does  not  go  into  as  much  detail  as  the  one  in 
1965.  But  in  1965,  of  the  offences  in  the 
criminal  code,  the  only  offence  which  was 
not  committed  by  juveniles  was  that  of  utter- 
ing forged  documents.  The  conclusion  I 
came  to,  there  being  no  commission  of  that 
particular  offence,  is  that  even  a  15-year-old 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  pass  for  21  to  be 
able  to  utter  or  tender  a  forged  deed  or  some 
other  similar  document. 

I  would  like  to  read  again  from  the  youth 
report  itself,  table  B  this  time  on  page  247. 
This  has  to  do  with  persons  aged  16  to  24 
in  Ontario,  during  1962,  1963  and  1964. 
Here  the  increases  were  considerably  higher. 
To  me  it  is  an  indication.  For  instance:  16-17, 
1962,  1,908  males,  109  females,  for  a  total 
of  2,017;  in  the  18-19-ycar-old  bracket,  there 
are  1,977;  20-24,  2,957;  the  total  of  all  ages 
was  13,767. 

The  increases  this  year  were  considerably 
higher— 14.7,  14.4,  and  21.2  per  cent.  To  me 
this  indicates  that  "as  the  twig  is  bent,  so 
grows  the  vine." 

I  think  every  member  of  this  House  would 
agree  that  the  people  in  our  society  receiving 
the  least  attention  of  anyone  are  the  quiet, 
well-adjusted  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  19.  We  rarely  hear  about  them; 
they  rarely  get  into  any  kind  of  trouble  and 
they  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
life  of  our  community.  The  fact  is,  they 
represent  about  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  teen- 
age population.  They  require  very  little  guid- 
ance or  assistance  from  the  government  in 
preparing  for  adulthood.  It  is  the  other 
10-15  per  cent  who  must  get  the  greatest 
share  of  our  attention.  And  I  suggest  it  is 
the  small  10-15  per  cent  group  which  is  now 
dictating  to  us  the  direction  in  which  we 
must  proceed. 

How  do  we  attempt  to  solve  this  problem? 
We  create  myriad  organizations;  we  pay  little 
attention  to  the  real  needs  of  the  youngsters 
and  we  create  a  system  so  rigid  and  formal 
that  many  cf  them  cannot  be  helped.  We 
permit  the  system  to  continue  without  co- 
ordination or  proper  communication  and  we 
spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  and   diagnosing 


kids  to  death  without  doing  anything  about 
their  problems. 

Here  I  would  like  to  quote  from  another 
document— a  Toronto  Daily  Star  article  deal- 
ing with  disadvantaged  children.    It  says: 

Don  Sinclair  is  one  of  the  professionals 
who  says  that  too  many  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  government  departments  expect 
cases  to  fit  their  systems.  With  many 
youngsters,  says  the  executive  director  of 
the  Ontario  division,  Canadian  mental 
health  association,  it  is  sheer  accident 
whether  they  are  dropped  into  a  training 
school,  a  private  treatment  centre,  a  hos- 
pital or  a  foster  home.  It  depends  on 
which  area  of  the  province  they  are  from 
and  how  they  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities. 

Now  Sinclair  should  know.  He  is  a  former 
superintendent  of  the  Ontario  training  school 
for  boys  at  Guelph. 

As  another  example  of  overlap  and  waste 
of  professional  time,  Sinclair  cited  one  case 
he  knew  of  in  juvenile  court.  It  had  been 
through  a  welter  of  agencies  and  the  court 
felt  a  representative  of  each  should  be  pres- 
ent   at    the    hearing.     Sixteen    showed    up. 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  troubled 
}oung  people  being  over-supervised  by  an 
impersonal  uncoordinated  youth  system  in  tliis 
province  but  that  is  probably  the  most  re- 
vealing. The  simple  fact  is  that  this  govern- 
ment's efforts  and  the  efforts  of  municipal 
government  in  this  field  have  been  tragically 
hapliazard  and  in  many  instances  completely 
ineffective. 

Let  me  again  quote  from  the  Star  article: 
One  answer  to  the  shortage  of  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers  and  psychiatrists  lies 
perhaps  in  more  economic  use  of  those 
available. 

Dr.  Griffin  knows  of  cases  where  the  local 
board  of  education  special  services,  the 
children's  aid  society,  and  a  hospital  psy- 
chiatric unit  were  all  involved,  and  none 
knew  about  the  other  agencies'  work. 

The  child  and  the  family  is  bounced 
around  too  much  from  specialized  agencies 
to  specialized   agencies. 

Pleading  for  more  cooperation  among  pro- 
fessionals.   Dr.    Griffin   added: 

The  day  is  long  since  passed  when  a 
doctor  is  the  only  person  who  can  adjudi- 
cate on  a  child's  future.  It  will  be  far 
more  important  for  a  social  issue  to  be 
resolved. 
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Now  from  reading  the  foregoing,  I  would 
even  state  that  in  some  cases  young  people 
would  have  been  far  better  oif  to  have  stayed 
away  from  the  present  system.  The  fact  that 
the  province's  youth  programme  administra- 
tion is  buried  somewhere  in  The  Department 
of  Education  with  an  inadequate  staff  shows 
that  this  government  has  never  taken  very 
seriously  the  growing  and  increasingly  com- 
plex problems  faced  by  our  young  people. 
I  would  only  hope  that  the  select  committee 
report,  and  of  course,  the  additional  com- 
ments that  we  are  about  to  make  on  this  side 
of  the  House  will  serve  to  wake  up  this 
government. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  do  not  see  any  need 
for  a  separate  department  of  youth  in  this 
presently  too-heavy  government,  although  I 
certainly  acknowledge  the  need  for  a  cen- 
tralization of  youth  programme  efforts. 

There  should  be  a  single  commission  within 
the  government,  which  draws  on  the  senior 
oflBcials  of  all  government  departments  pro- 
viding youth  service  for  its  administration 
and  policy.  But  the  efforts  of  this  commission 
should  be  to  streamline  and  simplify  the 
attack  on  youth  problems  rather  than  encour- 
age a  proliferation  of  agencies.  The  goal 
should  be  to  eliminate  duplication  and,  in 
fact,  create  a  coordinated  programme.  What 
disturbs  me  about  the  suggestion  of  this 
committee  is  that  we  are  supposed  to  believe 
in  that  Ministerinl  responsibility.  It  is  a  fact 
that  even  with  this  new  department,  indivi- 
dual departments  are  still  going  to  be 
charged  with  the  implementation  of  many  of 
the  recommendations  made  here. 

How  are  we  going  to  put  the  finger  on 
the  person  responsible  for  not  implementing 
them?  Are  we  going  to  create  a  new  Min- 
ister who  is  going  to  absorb  all  the  criticism 
for  all  the  other  departments?  Are  we  to 
criticize  this  Minister,  make  him  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  does  not  properly  carry  out  his  junior 
ranger  programme?  Are  we  going  to  criticize 
this  Minister  because  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port does  not  implement  a  proper  licensing 
scheme? 

Are  we  going  to  criticize  this  new  Min- 
ister to  be  created,  because  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  has  not  implemented 
another  scheme?  If  we  need  anybody  to 
head  up  such  a  commission  it  should  be  an 
ombudsman  so  that  when  the  first  report 
is  made  to  the  Legislature,  the  first  depart- 
ment is  taken  up  as  far  as  its  estimates  are 
concerned,  is  this  particular  commission,  or 
whoever  is  going  to  head  it  so  that  its  head 
can  then  pinpoint  which   departments  were 


negligent  or  remiss  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
to  give  implementation  to  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  Act. 

Item  number  three  in  the  summary  of 
recommendations  says: 

Responsibilities  should  include  the  identi- 
fication of  gaps  in  youth  services  that  are 
not  being  met  by  existing  government  de- 
partments or  private  youth  agencies. 

Many  of  the  gaps  in  treatment  are  simply  the 
result  of  overlaps  in  youth  programmes,  so  I 
hope  the  report  is  not  suggesting  that  the 
government  should  regard  as  its  prime  objec- 
tive the  continued  proliferation  of  services. 

There  is  a  theme  running  through  the  re- 
port with  which  I  do  not  want  to  be  associ- 
ated. That  is  the  tendency  of  the  authors  to 
forget  that  the  prime  objective  of  any  youth 
programme  should  be  to  strengthen  the 
family  unit,  to  keep  young  people  at  home 
with  their  parents  where  they  can  receive 
the  most  effective  discipline  and  guidance, 
and  to  keep  the  parents  at  home  with  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  where  they  can 
give  their  effective  discipline  and  guidance. 
The  importance  of  family  living  is  mentioned 
only  casually,  as  one  of  the  courses  which 
might  be  offered  to  school  children.  There 
is  no  stated  concern  for  the  fact  that  in 
today's  society  there  are  far  too  many  orphan 
children  with  one  or  both  parents  living. 
The  report  gives  the  impression  that  once  a 
young  person  has  left  home,  he  then  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  the  youth  programme 
assistance  and  is  encouraged  to  walk  con- 
fidently into  the  open  arms  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  report  speaks  of  establishing  half-way 
houses.  We  should  establish  not  half-way 
houses,  but  quarter-way  houses,  hostels  for 
young  people  which  would  be  available  be- 
fore they  leave  home,  before  they  get  into 
trouble  and  wind  up  as  another  youth  bureau 
statistic.  Hundreds  of  youngsters  are  being 
forced  out  of  their  homes  because  of  the 
current  housing  shortage.  They  are  living  in 
conditions  which  are  unhealthy  both  physic- 
ally and  psychologically.  They  do  not  have 
enough  room  to  study,  so  they  spend  their 
afternoons  or  evenings  on  the  streets.  These 
are  the  homes  that  are  breeding  emotionally 
disturbed  and  deprived  children— the  chil- 
dr  n  who  Will  leave  their  homes  permanently 
and  become  unproductive  members  of  society. 
These  are  the  children  who  need  our  help  and 
guidance  so  that  they  will  remain  at  home 
with  their  families  and  help  improve  the 
family's  lot. 
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Lloyd  Richardson,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Metropohtan  Toronto  children's  aid  so- 
ciety, stated  that  if  he  had  his  way,  he  would 
strengthen  and  increase  preventive  social  work 
services,  such  as  decent  housing,  income 
rnaintenance,  day  nurseries,  visiting  home- 
makers  and  general  counsel. 

Where  society  fails  is  in  its  divorce  of 
young  people  from  the  old,  in  breaking  up 
the  family  unit.  We  should  even  consider  a 
programme  of  government  assistance  for  per- 
sons wishing  to  keep  older  parents  at  home. 
At  the  present,  we  isolate  the  elderly  in 
cages  of  concrete  and  stone  in  the  boondocks. 
What  happened  to  the  home  that  used  to 
contain  three  generations,  or  four  generations? 
We  must  find  a  way  of  bringing  the  parents 
back  into  the  home  and  keeping  them  there. 

In  another  section  of  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  provision  of  rural 
residential  settings  for  children  who  need 
24-hour-a-day  supervision.  That  is  like  saying, 
"Those  kids  are  difficult  to  handle,  get  them 
out  of  here."  Why  not  call  them  jail  farms 
instead  of  rural  residential  settings?  It  is  the 
same  thing.  If  we  are  to  rehabihtate  these 
misdirected  youth,  we  cannot  isolate  them 
from  their  families  and  their  community,  but 
must  attempt  to  re-assimilate  them  or  bring 
them  back  into  the  community  with  a  new  set 
of  values.  By  putting  these  children  into  the 
small  homes,  we  are  asking  them  to  accept 
substitute  parents.  Most  of  these  children  are 
not  rejecting  their  parents,  they  are  simply 
rejecting  their  environment  and  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Now  some  other  points  at  random.  Ath- 
letics: The  Department  of  Education  should 
establish  a  comprehensive  physical  fitness 
programme  in  our  schools.  The  current  physi- 
cal education  programme  in  our  high  schools 
is  woefully  inadequate,  and  I  think  that  the 
committee  recognizes  this.  In  many  instances, 
as  they  state,  expensive  equipment  is  left  un- 
touched either  because  of  the  preoccupation 
with  such  popular  sports  as  basketball  and 
baseball,  or  because  the  instructor  has  no 
proficiency  in  the  particular  sport.  In  other 
cases,  well  qualified  teachers  are  barred  from 
physical  education  instruction  because  they 
are  not  qualified,  as  presently  required,  to 
teach  another  subject  in  a  classroom.  The 
teaching  of  physical  training  and  athletics 
should  be  the  full-time  occupation  of  a  quali- 
fied teacher. 

The  department  itself  has  not  provided 
sufficient  incentive  for  the  students  to  excel 
in  athletics.  There  should  be  an  Ontario 
Olympics  held  annually  and  an  olympic  village 
in  this  province.  And  it  is  high  time  that  the 


Royal  Canadian  legion  was  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  holding  provincial  and 
national  track  and  field  meets.  I  might  add 
here  that  we  agree  that  one  of  the  ways  of 
cutting  the  costs  of  school  construction  would 
be  to  undertake  joint  school  playground  and 
parks  development.  There  is  no  reason  why 
adjacent  city  parks  cannot  be  used  by  the 
school  children  during  the  day,  in  order  to 
save  school  boards  millions  of  dollars  in  land 
costs.  And  I  point  to  the  school  at  Bloor  and 
Christie  streets  in  the  city  of  Toronto  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  integrated  planning 
which  can  be  undertaken  in  this  area  and 
which  this  committee  must  have  had  in  mind 
when  it  made  its  report. 

In  this  instance,  the  board  of  education 
asked  the  city  of  Toronto  to  permit  a  second- 
ary school  to  be  constructed  on  part  of  the 
park  lands.  The  city  of  Toronto  agreed,  on 
condition  that  the  school  have  incorporated 
in  it  a  community  centre  which  would  be 
available  to  all  the  citizens  at  large.  The 
result  was  that  the  school  was  put  on  quite 
a  small  portion  of  the  park  land.  The  balance 
of  the  park  land  is  used  for  playgrounds  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  sport  fields  in  the  evening, 
and  there  is  a  recreation  centre  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  at  night.  I  just  trust  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  in  this 
respect  will  be  carried  out,  because  the 
result  in  Toronto  is  that  in  a  depression 
called  a  park,  but  seldom  used  for  other  than 
isolated  baseball  games  and  by  the  elderly 
playing  cards,  there  is  now  a  vocational  train- 
ing school,  a  community  centre,  a  school  yard, 
a  playing  field  and  a  park,  and  the  children 
from  the  school  take  up  no  more  than  two 
or  three  hours  a  day  in  their  use  of  these 
lands  as  a  school  yard.  For  the  balance  of 
the  day  it  is  there  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public.  I  think  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
committee's  thinking. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum  improvement 
for  young  people,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  one  of  the  real  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  centre  for  the  arts  is  that 
The  Department  of  Education's  efforts  in  the 
past  to  instil  a  desire  for  culture  in  our 
young  people,  have  been  pitifully  poor.  With 
the  infusion  of  a  proper  grounding  in  the 
performing  arts  in  the  high  school  curriculum, 
within  five  or  ten  years  there  will  be  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  such  a  centre.  We 
were  intending  to  expend  some  $4.5  million 
in  public  funds  on  an  arts  centre,  maybe  $20 
million  ultimately.  Why  not  put  a  quarter 
of  that  amount  into  cultural  education  for 
our  children?  If  we  give  training  in  the  per- 
forming arts,  in  directing,   in  producing,  in 
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manufacturing  and  handling  stage  scenery, 
in  no  time  at  all  we  will  have  a  clamour  from 
the  pubhc,  induced  by  these  children  who 
wish  to  see  the  professionals  at  work,  to  con- 
struct centres  for  the  performing  arts. 

Another  serious  shortcoming  in  the  school 
curriculum  is  in  the  field  of  environment, 
race,  and  migration.  We  must  teach  our 
young  people  over  the  years  the  contributions 
that  different  races  of  the  world  have  made 
to  society  through  the  ages.  Every  race  in 
the  world  at  some  time  or  other,  down 
through  the  ages,  has  made  a  contribution 
to  the  development  and  progress  of  mankind. 
Through  the  accentuating  of  the  positive 
contributions  and  the  eliminating  of  the  nega- 
tive, we  would  be  going  a  long  way  towards 
the  elimination  of  hate  based  on  race,  colour 
or  creed. 

There  is,  as  the  committee  pointed  out,  a 
drastic  lack  of  training  of  clinical  personnel 
for  the  out-patient  department  at  our  hospi- 
tals and  I  think  we  should  be  paying  far 
more  attention  to  the  loss  of  trained  person- 
nel to  other  countries.  I  think  we  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  exit  permits  for  university  graduates 
and  others,  in  whom  we  as  taxpayers,  have 
made  a  tremendous  investment  through  tlie 
years.  There  must  be  some  line  drawn  be- 
tween a  young  person's  obligation  to  his 
country  and  absolute  freedom  of  movement. 
I  frankly  think  it  is  a  shame  to  see  foreign 
trainees  come  to  Canada  to  work  when  they 
are  desperately  needed  in  their  homeland. 
The  brain  drain— the  loss  of  productivity 
from  a  large  training  investment— could  be 
slowed  considerably  if  we  were  to  restrict 
emigration  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years 
after  graduation.  We  invest  in  education 
because  of  the  returns  we  expect  to  receive- 
better  citizens  morally  and  physically,  better 
trained  and  more  skilled  citizens  who  will 
help  this  country  grow.  These  trained  per- 
sonnel should  be  compelled  to  return  our 
investment,  if  not  the  payment  of  interest, 
before  they  be  permitted  to  take  their  skills 
elsewhere.  To  those  that  say  that  we  take 
the  skills  from  other  countries,  I  would  only 
reply,  we  ought  not  to  be  accepting  skilled 
persons  from  underdeveloped  nations.  Their 
skilled  persons,  as  ours,  should  remain  at 
home  and  apply  their  skills  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  more  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  to  prepare  young  people 
for  a  credit  economy.  At  present,  our  school 
system  is  oriented  to  a  cash  economy  and  this 
leads  to  countless  marriage  problems.    Young 


men  and  young  women  come  out  of  our  high 
schools  with  no  knowledge  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  complications  of  conditional 
sales  contracts  and  other  documents  relating 
to  credit  transactions. 

There  are  not  enough  exchange  pro- 
grammes for  high  school  students.  In  a 
highly  mobile  society  students  have  a  right 
to  be  given  more  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
world  around  them— particularly  in  other 
provinces  and  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  we  simply  exchange  students 
with  our  sister  provinces.  We  should  also  be 
exchanging  students  with  our  sister  nations 
in  the  commonwealth. 

I  would  like  to  give  whole-hearted  support 
to  the  committee's  recommendation  that 
restricted  drivers'  licences  be  issued  to  persons 
under  the  age  of  18,  but  I  cannot.  Not  only 
is  car  ownership,  at  a  time  when  young 
people  are  in  school,  a  proven  deterrent  to 
good  marks  but  it  costs  taxpayers  heavily  in 
increased  parking  lot  provisions  and  higher 
insurance  rates. 

I  believe  that  drivers'  licences  should  be 
restricted  to  those  18  years  or  older.  I  further 
believe  that  it  should  be  an  offence  for  any- 
one, an  automobile  dealer  or  a  private  indi- 
vidual, to  sell  an  automobile  to  a  person 
under  the  age  of  18  years— it  is  like  selling 
them  a  loaded  firearm.  In  fact,  I  would  go 
further,  I  would  make  anyone  who  provides 
an  automobile  to  a  person  under  the  age  of  18 
years  liable  for  any  damages  or  injuries  sus- 
tained through  its  use,  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  is  liable  for 
any  damage  or  injuries  caused  by  someone 
operating  it  with  his  consent. 

I  am  a  little  baffled  by  the  recommenda- 
tion here  regarding  temporary  licences  be- 
cause it  is  not  clear  whether  by  using  the 
words  "temporary  licences",  they  are  refer- 
ring to  the  beginner's  permit— the  90-day 
pennit  which  requires  a  licensed  driver  to  be 
in  the  seat  next  to  the  person  holding  this 
licence. 

The  hon.  chairman  shakes  his  head  which 
implies  that  the  answer  is  no,  that  this  would 
not  be  the  beginner  type  of  permit.  Well, 
with  that  I  cannot  agree,  with  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  the  suggestion  was  that  the 
temporary  permit  should  be  of  the  nature  of 
the  beginner's  permit  where  the  holder 
thereof  would  have  to  have  a  quahfied  driver 
in  the  seat  next  to  him,  perhaps  then  I  might 
give  stronger  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee. 
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Now,  the  government  saw  fit  to  require 
moiorcycle  drivers  to  wear  crash  hehnets 
while  driving,  but  why  has  the  Minister  of 
Transport  not  decreed  that  all  motor  bikes  be 
ecjuippcd  with  rear  view  mirrors?  I  cannot 
understand  that. 

I  believe  that  reorientation  courses  should 
be  established  as  crash  programmes  for  per- 
sons who  want  to  get  a  concentrated  educa- 
tion in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to 
university  or  to  improve  their  employment 
standing.  Many  people  who  were  unable  to 
proceed  to  universities  during  the  depression 
years  now  find  themselves  wishing  to  do  so 
but  not  having  the  necessary  minimum  re- 
quirements. They  are  paying  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present  generation.  This  would 
enable  the  person  who  pays  the  piper  to  call 
the  tune  and  dance  to  it.  This  would  also 
enai)le  better  educated  parents  to  raise  better 
children. 

I  believe  that  the  high  school  curriculum 
ought  to  have  a  course  in  marriage.  Children 
must  be  taught  that  a  good  marriage  is  not  a 
gift,  it  is  an  achievement,  and  it  is  the  most 
cliallenging  of  all  human  relationships.  As 
Ann  Landers  put  it  quite  recently: 

People  have  to  be  shown  that  marriage 

is  not  one  great  big  glorious  dream.    The 

physical  and  emotional  machinery  of  man 

is  not  geared  for  perpetual  ecstasy. 

Marriage   is   mortgages   and   doctor  bills 

and  car  payments.    It  is   diaper  rash   and 

whooping   cough   and   dishes    in   the   sink. 

It  is  that  raise  or  promotion  he  never  got. 

It  is  tears  in  the  pillow  at  night. 

These  things  must  be  taught  to  the  children. 
We  have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  good 
children  if  we  have  good  parents  and  the 
way  to  acquire  good  parents  is  to  train  them 
while  they  are  yet  children. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  would  like  to 
see  the  establishment  of  a  federal  education 
office  as  a  first  step  in  providing  for  the  more 
equita];le  distril,ution  of  tax  dollars  for  educa- 
tion purposes.  I  can  sec  the  office,  as  did 
the  committee,  as  a  central  curriculum  in- 
formation centre  winch  would  help  in  bring- 
ing about  a  uniform  curriculum  across  the 
nation,  making  it  easier  for  students  to  adjust 
when  moving  from  one  prDvince  to  another. 
This  is  an  age  of  high  mobility  and  we  should 
attempt  to  remove  all  roadblocks  in  our 
education  system  which  hinder  that  mobility. 

Then  outside  the  classroom:  It  is  a  sad 
comment  on  the  government's  regard  for 
youth    programmes    that    supervision    of    the 


financing  and  construction  of  swimming  pools, 
arenas  and  community  centres  is,  as  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  pro- 
\  incial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
I  believe  that  is  carrying  the  old  adage  "as  ye 
sow  so  shall  ye  reap"  a  little  too  far. 

We  have  to  encourage  young  people  to  gel 
involved,  not  only  in  the  programmes  planned 
for  these  arenas  and  community  centres  but 
in  their  construction  as  well.  Youngsters 
should  be  breaking  a  trail  in  our  ravines  for 
natiue  trails,  and  getting  involved  in  similar 
large  community  projects. 

Today  it  is  we  who  are  breaking  trails  in 
the  ravines  but  they  are  not  nature  trails;  no, 
our  trails  are  asphalt  and  concrete  super- 
highways. We  must  stop  routing  superhigh- 
ways through  ravines  and  conservation  areas. 
We  are  robbing  future  generations  of  the  privi- 
lege and  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
country  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  those  who 
cannot  aflord  to  leave  the  city. 

It  may  be  cheaper  today  to  route  super- 
highways through  ravines  and  valley  lands 
rather  than  through  built-up  areas  but  in  so 
doing  we  are  being  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  It  is  relatively  simple  to  open  up  a 
new  subdivision  and  create  roads  and  streets 
and  sidewalks  and  houses,  but  how  much  is 
it  going  to  cost  and  where  are  we  going  to 
create  the  valleys,  the  ravines,  the  wildlife 
sanctuaries  tliat  we  are  now  destroying  for 
superhighways? 

I  would  like  to  see  boys'  clubs  across  Metro 
given  a  short  strip  of  waterfront  to  clean  up 
and  beautify  as  a  beach,  as  the  means  of 
involving  them  in  a  community  effort,  with 
the  added  incentive  of  competition  from 
other  young  people. 

The  girl  guide  and  boy  scout  movement 
should  not  only  be  encouraged,  it  should  be 
expanded,  possibly  with  government  assist- 
ance. More  guidance  is  needed  from  pro- 
vincial authorities,  more  direction.  Specifi- 
cally, there  should  be  a  leadership  training 
course  offered  free  to  youth  leaders,  either  a 
night  school,  summer  school,  or  through 
correspondence.  We  have  now  the  firefight- 
ers school,  the  OPP  college  and  others,  why 
not  a  youth  leader  school? 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  much  of  the  youth 
problem  today  is  nowhere  near  our  schools, 
it  is  in  Yorkvillc,  or  sometimes  in  a  night 
club  strip  along  Yonge  Street;  on  dark  streets 
in  the  west  end,  around  restaurants  uptown 
and  in  shopping  plazas  in  the  suburbs.  But 
there  is  an  area  where  schools  could  TefCth 
out  beyond  the  classroom  to  provide  part  of 
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the  solution;  that  is  in  establishing  youth 
courts.  Students  in  annual  school  elections 
could  seek  election  to  positions  such  as  stu- 
dent magistrate,  student  prosecutor  and  stu- 
dent defence  attorney  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  faculty  members  take  disciplinary 
action  against  fellow  students  for  breaking 
school  rules  and  regulations. 

In  addition  to  restrictions  upon  students 
littering,  fighting  and  so  on,  the  court's  juris- 
diction might  extend  to  other  areas,  such  as 
dangerous  driving  or  mishandling  of  a  bicycle 
or  automobile,  either  on  or  outside  the  school 
grounds,  harassment  of  other  students,  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  member  of  a  student 
body  and  so  on. 

Certainly  such  a  system  would  instil  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  our  young  people 
and  train  them  in  the  rules  of  basic  human 
conduct. 

The  select  committee  report  mentioned  in 
a  few  places  that  the  province  should  assist 
the  handicapped.  But  the  suggestion  seemed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  reality;  even  incon- 
sistent with  the  hiring  policies  of  the  provin- 
cial civil  service  commission.  In  recommending 
the  establishment  of  "shelter"  workshops  for 
the  handicapped,  the  committee  is  not  en- 
couraging the  handicapped  to  become  parti- 
cipants of  society.  We  should  be  going  about 
it  in  the  opposite  direction,  encouraging  them 
to  integrate  and  participate. 

During  the  course  of  my  law  practice  I 
have  had  many  occasions  to  visit  Germany. 
I  will  never  fail  to  recall  my  first  visit  to  a 
plant  manufacturing  radio  receivers  and  tele- 
vision sets.  This  plant  manufactured  all  the 
components  of  these  products  except  the 
cabinets.  I  was  first  amazed  and  then  grati- 
fied to  see  armless,  legless  and  even  blind 
men  working  on  the  production  line. 

I  discovered  that  Germany  had  a  policy 
which  compelled  every  industry  to  hire  a 
certain  number  of  handicapped  individunls. 
For  every  handicapped  person  less  than  the 
prescribed  quota  on  their  staff,  employers 
had  to  pay  $1,200  per  annum  into  the  gov- 
ernment treasury,  and  this  sum  is  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  handicapped 
throughout  the  nation. 

So  successful  was  this  programme  that  the 
last  time  I  was  in  Germany,  industry  was 
requesting  the  government  to  reduce  the 
payments  from  $1,200  per  annum  to  $600 
per  annum  on  the  grounds  that  there  were 
just  not  sufficient  numbers  of  handicapped 
unemployed  persons  in  Germany  to  fill  the 
posts. 


We  should  have  a  similar  programme  here. 
We  must  have  a  similar  programme  here. 
With  the  money  that  would  be  received  we 
could  establish  a  special  handicapped  busi- 
ness or  industry.  Everyone,  the  lame,  the 
maimed,  the  blind  and  the  mentally  retarded 
have  a  right  to  participate  in  community  life 
and  that  includes  the  right  to  work. 

I  opened  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
a  reference  to  the  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
young  people  of  this  province  who  are  law- 
abiding  and  mannerly  and  I  think  if  anyone 
has  the  responsibility  for  engineering  a 
proper  relationship  between  young  people 
and  the  police,  it  is  the  province's  news- 
papers. It  speaks  ill  of  the  press  of  Ontario 
that  so  many  exaggerated  reports  and  head- 
line-seeking stories  are  published  in  our 
papers.  The  police  and  the  young  people 
are  continually  in  the  limelight  of  the  press. 
If  one  gets  into  trouble  he  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  wind  up  as  front-page  column. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  engages  in  some 
praiseworthy  activity  in  a  community  you 
are  likely  to  see  it  only  in  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  column. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  that 
we  commend  the  efforts  of  the  committee  and 
strongly  endorse  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying its  recommendations.  Our  only  real  fear 
is  that  in  this  normal  pattern  of  operation  this 
government  will  take  years  to  examine,  re- 
examine and  then  examine  the  re-examination, 
before  undertaking  a  programme  of  imple- 
mentation in  dribs  and  drabs.  But  at  least 
now  the  government  will  not  be  able  to  say 
it  is  not  aware  of  the  problems  and  how  to 
solve  many  of  them.  I  would  like  to  offer  one 
final  bit  of  advice,  a  suggestion  I  believe 
could  make  the  difference  between  the  suc- 
cess and  failure  of  any  legislative  programme 
for  the  young  people  of  this  province.  It  is 
simply  involvement— Involvement  of  young 
people  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  a 
youth  programme. 

We  must  take  young  people  into  our  con- 
fidence and  communication.  As  the  previous 
speaker  mentioned,  we  must  involve  them  in 
a  process  of  changing  the  law  which  will 
affect  them.  Why  not  have  a  student's  advis- 
ory council  for  the  Minister?  The  report 
recommends  a  youth  advisory  council.  I  sug- 
gest a  students'  advisory  council  to  the  Min- 
ister, charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  government  what  reaction 
might  be  expected  from  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  this  report.  It  could 
be  elected  from  the  student  bodies  from 
selected  high  schools  across  the  province.  The 
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point  I  make  is  this:  That  we  tend  to  ignore 
the  advice  of  young  people,  most  probably 
because  we  do  not  understand  it  fully.  We 
do  not  understand  why  they  want  to  roam 
the  streets  of  Yorkville  and  we  are  guilty  of 
making  no  effort  to  break  down  that  barrier 
of  ignorance.  Let  us  not  intensify  the  youth 
problem  by  further  widening  the  division 
between  adults  and  youth,  let  us  give  young 
people  a  chance  to  show  that  they  can  be 
responsible,  enlightened  citizens. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
when  I  hsten  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Bracon- 
dale  I  sometimes  think  that  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  might  well  change  his 
department  and  simply  call  it  the  Ministry  of 
youth,  and  force  its  coercive  features,  that 
of  a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  on  some  of  the  disciplin- 
ary   officers,    and    conduct    society    in    that 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):   I  thought  we  already  did  this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  do  not  think,  since  we  are 
trying  to  eliminate  this  department  by  virtue 
of  this  report  that  I  can  make  that  sugges- 
tion in  plausible  terms.  I  do  not  have  much 
to  say  by  way  of  comments  on  the  youth 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  perhaps  a  few 
observations  would  be  pertinent. 

Let  me  begin  by  congratulating  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  and  saying  to  the 
Legislature  that  in  my  opinion,  at  any  rate— 
and  I  think  it  was  shared  by  all  of  us  on 
the  committee— that  he  was  an  absolutely 
first-rate  appointment,  conscientious  in  the 
extreme,  impeccably  fair  in  what  he  did,  flex- 
ible in  most  matters,  almost  paternalistic  in 
some  of  our  tours,  I  might  say.  It  worried 
the  more  rambunctious  members  that  the 
chairman  took  such  an  interest  in  their  be- 
haviour when  we  toured  other  jurisdictions.  A 
real  pleasure  as  a  chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  am  almost  sorry  in  fact  that  the  member 
for  Kingston  was  identified  at  the  outset  as 
a  hockey-hero-tumed-chairman-of-the-youth- 
committee,  because  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he 
showed  as  chairman  a  much  greater  breadth 
of  interest  than  merely  in  the  field  of  sports 
and  recreation.  There  was  no  discernible 
effort  on  his  part  to  win  the  post  which  the 
committee  recommended,  and  all  in  all  it  was 
an  excellent  relationship  and  his  contribution 
is  much  to  be  recognized  by  this  Legislature. 

I  would  also  say,  sir,  that  one  needs  men- 
tion Judge  William  Little  who  was  equally 
scrupulous  in  his  dealings,  indefatigable  in 
the  work  load  he  carried.  I  am  not  sure  that 
members  realize  that  Judge  Little  was  per- 


forming his  function  in  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  coincident  with  his  function  as  secretary 
of  the  committee,  providing  the  committee 
with  a  perspective  that  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had  and  constantly  available  to  members 
of  the  committee  in  times  of  moment.  I 
think  that  too  was  a  most  fortuitous  appoint- 
ment which  resulted  in  some  very  promising 
returns. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  descend 
lightly  from  the  chairman's  opening  remarks 
in  his  recitation  of  testimonials.  I  wish  more 
of  the  testimonials  had  come  from  social 
agencies  involved  rather  than  politicians,  but 
it  is  nice  to  know  that  the  executive  assistants 
to  the  politicians  whose  testimonials  he  read, 
are  kept  busy  by  writing  such  letters  to  chair- 
men of  select  committees  who  send  them 
reports.  In  retrospect— and  I  must  admit  that 
it  is  retrospect,  Mr.  Speaker— I  have  a  great 
many  reservations  about  the  youth  committee 
report,  about  my  signature  in  that  report  and 
for  many  of  those  recommendations.  I  do  not 
mean  those  remarks  to  be  by  way  of  a  con- 
fessional in  any  sense,  but  I  have  done  a  little 
thinking  about  the  nature  of  our  work  and 
I  have  these  observations  to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  did  not  like  the 

editorials. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  P'irst  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  not  aware  there  were  any  editorials— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh  yes  you  are. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  nature  of  the  select  com- 
mittee process— I  must  say  that  I  cannot  in 
conscience  imagine  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  justify  the  time  it  took  for  the  select  com- 
mittee on  youth  to  report.  We  were  subjected 
to  endlessly  repetitive  procedures,  many  of 
them  non-productive,  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  There  was  an  enormous 
wastage  of  hours  and  I  quite  readily  admit  to 
have  participated  in  it,  olwiously,  but  I  had 
the  distinct  impression  throughout  the  exercise 
that  we  could  have  accomplished  in  three  to 
six  months  what  it  took  us  three  years  to  do- 
all  the  congenial  junkets  to  other  jurisdictions 
aside.  I  could  not  help  but  feel,  on  occasion, 
that  the  select  committee  in  this  instance— 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  true  for  others,  I 
can  only  speak  for  the  one  in  which  I  am 
versed— I  can  only  feel  tliat  it  was  in  some 
way  a  political  contrivance  to  facilitate  back 
bench  involvement  rather  than  a  method  by 
which  reasonalile  reconmiendations  could 
emerge.  *^ 

The  other  thing  that  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker— and    it    is    done    quite    earnestly— is 
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that  we  did  not  really  need,  when  I  look  back, 
a  select  committee  to  come  to  the  recom- 
mendations which  we  arrived  at.  The  intelli- 
gent application  of  any  individual's  knowledge, 
I  suspect,  would  have  come  to  much  the  same 
recommendations.  Even  reports  to  a  standing 
committee,  or  interviews  of  some  individuals 
or  groups  before  the  standing  committee, 
could  have  resulted  in  the  same  recommenda- 
tions as  members  this  afternoon  have  pointed 
out,  although  the  recommendations  are  in 
many  instances  worthwhile.  There  was  none 
that  was  particularly  original,  provocative  or 
daring  and  even  though  they  are  now  vested 
with  the  authority  of  a  select  committee  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  that  justifies  the  exer- 
cise. I  have  the  sense  that  much  of  what  we 
did  was  hopelessly  superficial,  and  when  I 
read  through  the  report  again  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  a  trifle  embarrassed.  When  it  was 
typed,  rather  than  printed  with  all  the  for- 
midable impressions  that  print  gives— in  the 
original  typed  edition  it  seemed  rather  of 
greater  moment  than  it  does  as  I  read  it 
again. 

Let  me  say  quickly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  does 
not  make  some  of  the  recommendations  any 
less  significant,  but  it  does  make  them  equally 
predictable.  Again  one  has  the  sensation,  and 
I  had  it  increasingly  over  the  last  year  of  the 
committee,  that  the  committee  was— if  not  a 
conscious  effort— at  least  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  government  to  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  many  programmes  and  many 
recommendations  while  it  waited  for  the 
committee  to  report.  One  had  the  sense  that 
the  committee  was  enacting  an  elaborate  stall, 
an  elaborate  charade  on  behalf  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  all  of  us  were  involved  and  all 
of  us  were  culpable,  and  obviously  myself 
included.  I  put  that  to  you  in  retrospect 
because  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  always  con- 
scious of  the  process  while  the  committee  was 
sitting,  although  I  was  intensely  conscious  of 
the  process  after  it  ended. 

I  would  say  that  two  of  the  greatest  single 
contributions  a  select  committee  can  obviously 
make  were,  first,  the  movement  through  the 
province  and  the  hearing  of  local  groups  and 
their  submissions.  Now,  that  is  obviously 
bringing  government  to  the  people  and  vice 
versa  in  a  way  which  is  desirable.  I  am  not 
sure  that  one  requires  a  select  committee  for 
that  process  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
need  go  through  the  elaborate  ruse  of  hearing 
all  the  formal  groups  in  every  community  in 
order  to  pretend  to  be  democratic  in  our 
organization. 


The  second  most  important  fimction  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely  neglected  was 
that  of  a  secretariat  for  research.  If  anything, 
the  select  committee  on  youth  could  have 
made  an  enormous  contribution  in  the  field  of 
some  in-depth  research  study. 

The  two  studies  that  were  done  by  Mr. 
George  Repar,  the  research  officer,  have  made 
a  real  contribution.  They  are  the  most  sig- 
nificant documents  in  the  entire  report  and 
any  appendix  that  might  be  added  to  it;  that 
is  available  through  the  Legislature.  Had  we 
turned  some  money  into  a  systematic  research 
group— or  secretariat  over  to  the  field  of  re- 
search—as I  think  should  be  true  of  all  select 
committees,  it  might  have  given  a  raison 
d'etre  to  what  we  did.  Of  course  that,  too, 
was  sadly  neglected  because  nobody  saw,  at 
least  in  the  initial  stages,  the  value  of  this 
ingredient. 

The  third  thing  about  the  select  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Speaker,  which  struck  me  ever  more 
forcibly,  was  the  tremendous  difference  in 
generations.  This  was  an  older  generation  of 
legislators  attempting  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  youth.  It  was  often,  inadvertently,  a 
patronizing  committee  in  its  attitudes  and  I 
suspect  that,  if  not  all  the  members,  certainly 
the  member  for  Huron-Bruce  might  agree 
with  me,  willy-nilly  we  conveyed  an  attitude 
of  mind  which  was  entirely  uncongenial  in 
relation  to  the  problems  we  were  attempting 
to  solve. 

There  was  very  often  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence of  view  and  outlook— a  whole  world  of 
values— between  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  views  of  youth, 
be  they  conventional,  or  non-conforming.  In 
that  regard  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  really  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
youth  of  the  province  at  all  when  one  looks 
in  retrospect. 

We  devised  a  report  based  primarily  on 
submissions  from  those  who  deal  with  youth 
and  based  very  little— almost  not  at  all— on 
the  opinions  of  youth  itself.  We  did  have  our 
pre-arranged  highly-ritualized  conferences 
with  high  school  students  who  impeccably 
conveyed  the  formal  classroom  air.  They 
were  chosen  from  the  establishment  and  they 
performed  their  roles  admirably,  but  we  saw 
very  little  of  the  youth  that  is  in  ferment, 
that  is  challenging  society  in  any  sense.  Of 
those  we  did,  I  have  the  strong  sensation 
they  played  the  committee  along  in  much 
the  same  way  an  angler  plays  a  fish  on  the 
end  of  his  hook.  They  were  very  knowledge- 
able of  what  the  committee  was  looking  for 
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and  what  their  answers  should  be.  I  had  the 
uncomfortable  sensation  on  occasion  that  if 
we  had  said  to  them,  "like  the  report"  it 
would  have  been  a  far  more  satisfying  and 
creative   document. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  looking  back  on  it  and  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months,  is  that  I  have  no 
conviction  whatsoever  about  the  recommen- 
dations being  inactive.  In  fact,  I  think  this 
is  a  classic  case  of  a  government  having 
decided  to  kill  a  report  by  silence,  because 
I  do  not  know  of  any  select  committee  report 
which  has  engendered  less  open  or  behind- 
the-scenes  discussion  about  the  nature  of 
its  recommendations  than  this  one,  whether 
it  be  in  the  public  press  or  in  the  corridors 
of  Queen's  Park.  1  suppose,  since  it  is  in  the 
corridors  of  Queen's  Park  that  the  final  deci- 
sion is  made,  it  is  where  we  should  look  for 
the  noise  and  there  is  very  little  indeed. 

The  department  of  youth  is  probably  not 
a  good  recommendation  and  obviously,  again, 
we  all  signed  it  unanimously.  I  signed  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  were  irresistibly 
driven  towards  recommending  the  depart- 
ment of  youth  because  of  the  incredible 
lack  of  facilities  and  resources  in  all  the 
other  government  departments  that  had 
emerged  as  we  made  our  analysis.  It  is  so 
overwhelming  a  lack  of  resources  and  facili- 
ties that  we  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the 
situation  without  recommending  a  depart- 
ment of  youth.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here  this  afternoon  in  the  reservations  of  the 
speaker  immediately  preceding  myself  and 
others,  openly  and  privately,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  see  a  department  which  is 
based  on  age,  when  all  the  other  depart- 
ments are  based  on  function. 

My  colleagues  have  twitted  me  about  why 
did  we  not  advocate  a  department  of  infancy 
and  a  department  of  pediatrics  and  a  depart- 
ment of  middle  age,  and  similar  departments 
based  on  age.  As  I  say,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  department  of  youth  honour- 
ably—no other  alternative  was  apparently 
available.  I  have  the  sensation  that  were  this 
government  to  enact  such  a  department,  to 
create  one,  with  a  viable  secretariat,  it  could 
perform  a  very  useful  function,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that,  on  balance,  it  is  a  desirable 
recommendation. 

I  suppose  it  would  have  been  more  desir- 
able had  any  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  the  social  conviction  that  the 
individual  departments  would  act  on  the 
recommendations,  but  we  did  not.  We  did 
not  really  have  that  conviction  at  all  and  so 


we  came  up  with  this  alternative.  I  must 
say  that  I  think  that  alternative  has  already 
been  shot  down  in  flames.  I  have  the  distinct 
sensation  that  the  Cabinet  has  greeted  it 
with  contempt  which  it  may,  or  may  not, 
deserve  and  there  is  very  little  likelihood  at 
all,  short  of  an  election  gamble,  of  this  gov- 
ernment implementing  a  department  of 
youtli.  I  would  think  that  this  is  probably 
a  limbo  recommendation  already. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Probably  the  least  likely  one. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Probably  the  least  likely 
one,  I  suppose.  So  I  begin  to  wonder  about 
the  recommendations  and  when  I  look 
through  the  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
could  draw  to  your  attention  other  recom- 
mendations that  I  suspect  have  already  been 
written  off  by  this  government  as  irrelevant. 
I  think  they  are  very  formidable  recommen- 
dations but  they  have  not  been  greeted  witli 
any  noticeable  enthusiasm. 

The  entire  section  on  driver  education- 
including  the  material  about  the  granting  of 
a  licence  and  driver  education  and  recom- 
mendations for  motorcycle  safety,  and  all  of 
these  things— is  obviously  not  going  to  be 
embraced  by  the  government.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  government  does  not  treat  what  the 
committee  felt  with  any  sense  of  seriousness, 
and  no  matter  how  passionate  or  heated  the 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  gets— 
and  he  added  a  feeling  to  his  words  this 
afternoon  that  I  have  not  often  heard  in  him 
and  that  was  most  welcome  in  this  Legis- 
lature—I cannot  believe  that  the  government 
is  going  to  have  any  use  for  this  section  at  all. 
Recommendation  32  is  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  implement  a  crash  pro- 
gramme to  recruit  and  train  additional 
guidance  teachers.  There  is  no  sense  at  all 
that  this  will  be  part  of  The  Department  of 
Education.  Indeed  there  is  no  sense  either 
in  the  estimates  that  just  transpired  or  in 
the  trust  of  this  department  that  the  prob- 
lems of  guidance  in  the  primary  and  second- 
ary school  system  are  taken  with  any  degree 
of  seriousness.  Recommendation  33  states: 
All  school  districts  in  Ontario  provide 
either  child  adjustment  services  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  or  where  these  services 
are  impractical,  a  collaborative  relation- 
ship be  established  between  a  mental 
health  clinic  and  the  schools. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  it  is  obvious  that  this 
recommendation  has  been  consigned  to  limbo 
and  will  never  be  enacted  by  the  govern- 
ment.   They  have  chosen  an  entirely  different 
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course  and  have  made  it  permissive,  to  boot, 
which  means  that  most  of  it  will  not  be 
:icted  upon. 

Related  to  that,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  the  auxil- 
iary education  service  recommendation  that 
the  provincial  government,  through  The 
Department  of  Education,  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  teaching  handicapped  and  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children,  regardless  of  where 
they  reside  in  the  province.  This  will  intro- 
duce a  new  dimension  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education;  we  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  groups  of  youngsters  in  pres- 
ently existing  facilities,  which  should  be 
embodied  in  The  Department  of  Education. 
This  as  already  been  rejected  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
revealed  in  the  standing  committee  this  morn- 
ing that  all  such  institutions  will  come  within 
the  purview  of  The  Department  of  Health, 
not  within  the  purview  of  The  Department 
of  Education.  So  one  of  the  major  areas 
about  which  the  committee  felt  strongly, 
heatedly,  vigorously  and  unanimously, 
namely,  that  we  have  to  take  the  youngsters 
out  of  the  medical  setting  and  move  them 
into  areas  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation, has  already  been  dismissed,  albeit 
rather  cavalierly  by  the  government. 

Recommendation  58:  "All  immigrant  edu- 
cation be  placed  under  The  Department  of 
Education". 

That,  too,  is  apparently  to  remain  a  feat 
of  the  baron  of  the  Provincial  Secretaryship 
and  I  must  say  that  while  I  admire  the  Minis- 
ter in  charge,  that  is  a  highly  reprehensible 
division   of   authority   to    continue. 

There  are  many  other  areas  I  could  men- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  mention  only  one 
or  two  in  addition. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  government  subsidy 
should  be  made  to  various  counselling  and 
family  agencies.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  were  not  quite 
so  sanguine  as  the  member  for  Bracondale 
about  the  reconstruction  of  the  family  unit. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  was  a  conference  on  the 
family  not  more  than  two  years  ago— the 
Vanier  conference  on  the  family— which 
pointed  out  that  the  process  of  family  dis- 
integration is  irretrievable  and  you  do  not 
reconsolidate  it  by  imposing  certain  family 
structures.  What  you  really  try  to  do  is  cope 
with  the  breakdown  in  the  most  compas- 
sionate and  intelligent  of  ways.  That  is 
what  this  committee  tried  to  do. 

One  of  those  ways  is  by  giving  enormous 
sums    of    money    to    counselling    and    family 


agencies.  Curiously  enough,  none  of  those 
agencies  are  eligible  for  grants  from  this 
government,  even  though  it  has  created  a  new 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services, 
That  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  new 
department  and  one  would  hope  that  in 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  that  would  be- 
come the  case. 

The  committee  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  a 
great  deal  that  I  think  was  important,  per- 
haps more  important  than  almost  any  other 
section  of  the  report,  save  one,  on  day  care 
for  children  of  all  working  mothers;  indeed 
of  all  mothers,  for  whatever  reason,  breaking 
down  all  the  shibboleths  and  myths  that 
have  pervaded  this  Legislature  for  the  last 
several  years. 

The  committee's  stand  in  this  is  exemplary, 
but  again  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  government  that  it  will  respond 
to  such  recommendations.  Indeed,  one 
already  has  the  sensation  that  it  too,  will  be 
shot  down  in  Hames. 

So,  too,  the  recommendations  for  training 
of  additional  professional  personnel.  Obvi- 
ously, if  there  was  to  be  any  action  on  these 
recommendations  they  were  known  by  the 
Ministers  ahead  of  time  and  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  in  the  works  for  them.  It 
is  all  rather  depressing,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
there  seems  little  that  one  can  do  about  it. 

Even  the  recommendation  in  the  report 
about  undergraduate  courses  for  social 
workers  has  in  the  event  of  the  University 
Affairs  estimates  that  have  just  passed 
through  the  House,  commended  itself  appar- 
ently to  only  one  university  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  I 
think  the  committee  was  able  to  persuas- 
ively demonstrate  through  a  very,  very  excel- 
lent research  study,  that  all  social  services 
were  in  the  process  of  disintegration  because 
of  the  lack  of  professional  counselling  per- 
sonnel, particularly  in  the  social  work  field. 
But  no  one  was  prepared  to  take  that  recom- 
mendation seriously  either. 

I  have  deliberately  omitted  the  recom- 
mendations on  the  recreational  and  cultural 
arts  and  physical  fitness,  and  so  on,  because 
While  I  think  they  were  of  some  conse- 
quence, I  do  not  think  them  overwhelming. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  absorbed  by 
government  departments  in  a  matter  of  time, 
but  I  have  had  no  indication,  no  member 
of  the  committee  has  had  any  indication, 
no  member  of  the  public  has  had  any  indica- 
tion that  they  have  commended  themselves 
to   government. 
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In  terms  of  the  courts  and  clinical  services 
for  the  courts,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, from  Kingston  and  the  Islands, 
pointed  out  vividly  that  we  have  crippled  the 
services  of  the  largest  court  in  Ontario,  by 
virtue  of  the  lack  of  clinical  facilities;  that 
we  have  crippled  it  by  virtue  of  the  lack  of 
half-way  homes  for  youngsters  and  that  this 
too  as  a  recommendation  is  apparently  out  of 
all  possibility. 

One  of  the  more  distressing  areas  that  we 
have  seen  dismissed  is  the  committee's  sug- 
gestion that  training  schools,  all  juvenile 
correction  be  taken  out  of  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  and  put  in  some  more 
appropriate  area,  a  department  of  youth,  or 
another  department.  I  think  it  was  fairly 
obvious  during  the  appropriate  Minister's 
estimates  that  he  has  firm  control  over 
juvenile  correction  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  that  consigns  juvenile 
corrections  to  a  subordinate  status  in  this 
province  forever  after.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed 
that  the  government  has  seen  fit  to  disregard 
that  recommendation  as  well. 

The  most  important  recommendation,  in 
my  humble  submission,  about  which  there 
has  been  virtually  no  comment,  is  the  recom- 
mendation on  the  voting  age,  almost  the  last 
one.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  exemplifies 
better  than  any  other  the  core  of  the  com- 
mittee's weakness;  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
argue  and  be  querulous,  albeit  in  a  friendly 
manner,  about  what  age  the  vote  should  be 
established  at. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  degree 
whether  the  vote  should  be  established  at  19 
or  18,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  qualitative  principle  to  the  18-year-olds 
in  this  province,  who  would  be  denied  the 
vote  by  this  committee  and  by  the  govern- 
ment. If  anything  irresistible  emerged  from 
our  committee  hearings,  it  was  the  appropri- 
ateness of  granting  the  vote  to  youth  at  the 
age  of  18  in  Ontario. 

This  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
maturity  for  a  province  that  is  backward  in 
many  other  respects,  and  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  area  of  suffrage  and 
I  cannot  place  sufiBcient  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
forthwith  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  indeed, 
in  time  for  this  coming  election.  I  would 
think  that  is  entirely  desirable  and  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  again  one  has  heard 
barely  a  whimper,  not  even  a  whisper  from 
government  on  the  question  of  lowering  the 
voting  age. 

You  know,  throughout  the  western  world, 
Mr.   Speaker,   this  matter  is  cause  for  some 


animated  discussion,  but  apparently  not  in 
Conservative  ranks  and  I  cannot  deplore  any 
lack  of  response  more  strongly  than  the 
lack  of  response  on  voting  age. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tremendously  sig- 
nificant recommendation,  regardless  of  the 
division  of  opinion  on  the  committee,  which 
I  am  very  sad  about.  And  I  suggest  to 
you  that  was  more  a  reflection  of  the  frame 
of  mind  that  I  talked  about,  which  preju- 
diced much  of  the  committee's  work,  and  we 
should  forthwith  lower  the  voting  age. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  saying, 
and  I  admit  the  reflections  will  not  commend 
themselves  to  some  of  the  members,  that  I  am 
embarrassed  personally  by  many  aspects  of 
the  report.  As  I  look  back  on  it,  I  wonder  why 
we  came  to  those  conclusions  and  why  all 
of  us  were  moved  to  sign  them. 

I  have  become  somewhat  jaundiced  by  the 
select  committee  process  and  wonder  whether 
it  should  not  be  entirely  overhauled.  I  must 
say  I  doubt  my  own  alertness  in  authorship 
in  certain  of  the  areas;  I  have  an  entirely 
cynical  view  about  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations.  An  entirely  cynical  view. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  this  report  was  a 
very  clever  fagade  erected  by  government  and 
it  was  a  way  of  taking  the  heat  ofi^  for  three 
years.  It  will  be  a  way  of  dispersing  criticism 
for  another  three  years,  because  recommenda- 
tions will  inevitably  be  under  consideration, 
reconsideration,  or  appraisal;  they  will  never 
be  enacted.  And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
should  have  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  member  dissented 
in  certain  areas  of  the  report— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  is 
putting  himself  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  member  is  admit- 
ting to  you  freely,  admitting  freely  to  the 
House  that  in  retrospect  I  am  most  uncertain 
about  the  relevance  of  the  entire  exercise. 
Not  in  other  areas;  I  quite  respect  the  im- 
portance of  certain  select  committee  areas.  I 
could  mention  a  couple  of  them  like  company 
law,  conservation  and  certain  others.  But  I 
had  the  distinct  impression  that  in  the  field 
of  youth  and  perhaps  in  the  field  of 
aging,  this  was  in  many  ways  a  very  con- 
scious and  efl'ective  method  of  delay  and 
that  all  of  us  participated  in  that  process  and 
that  I  see  no  indication,  as  I  said,  Mr, 
Speaker— there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
from  government  that  they  are  to  be  acted 
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Many  of  them  have  already  been  rejected 
by  government  and  alternative  avenues 
taken.  The  most  important  recommendation 
is  probably  already  assigned  to  limbo  and  I 
must  say  that  on  balance  one  is  necessarily 
cynical  about  the  select  committee  process. 
I  think  there  are  ways  of  rejuvenating  it, 
ways  that  I  suggested;  secretariat,  research 
staff,  the  use  of  members  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Legislature,  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  orientation  and  a  report  in 
three  or  four  months  rather  than  in  three 
or  four  years. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  dying  days  of 
the  life  of  this  Parliament  and  of  this  par- 
ticular session- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  And  of  this 
government. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —and  of  this  government, 
that  is  an  appropriate  comment— those  are  the 
views  I  would  offer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  this  concludes  the  debate 
on  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
youth,  I  order  that  item  No.  2  be  taken  from 
the  order  paper,  discharged. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  6th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston 
in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
PROVINCIAL  TREASURER 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity on  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
present  to  the  lion,  members  the  estimates  of 
The  Treasury  Department.  On  this  occasion, 
as  the  22nd  person  to  hold  this  portfolio,  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  my  deep  appreciation 
to  my  predecessor,  the  hon.  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan),  for  his  work 
in  this  portfolio  over  a  period  of  8.5  years,  a 
period  which  saw  more  than  its  share  of 
changes  designed  to  keep  abreast  and  even 
ahead  of  changing  circumstances  in  govern- 
ment. His  efforts  during  that  period  have 
made  my  duties  lighter  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  and  for  this  I  am  grateful. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will, 
in  these  opening  remarks,  continue  the  pre- 
vious practice  of  expressing  large  amounts  in 
rounded  figures. 

The  gross  ordinary  expenditure  for  1967- 
1968  is  forecast  at  $229  million,  consisting  of 
$38  milhon  in  departmental  expenses  and 
$191   million  for   expenditure  in   connection 


with  the  public  debt.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$29  million  over  the  estimate  for  last  year,  of 
which  $3  million  is  for  departmental  expenses 
and  $26  million  is  for  public  debt  expenditure. 
The  above  amounts  are  gross  and  thus  do  not 
represent  the  net  cost  to  the  government. 
Offsetting  these  gross  payments  for  1967-1968 
are  $1  million  in  reimbursement  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  province  of  Ontario  savings  oflSce 
and  $74  million  consisting  mainly  of  interest 
on  moneys  loaned,  advanced  or  invested  by 
the  province.  Taking  into  account  these  ap- 
plications of  revenue  to  expenditure,  the  net 
ordinary  expenditure  is  forecast  for  1967-1968 
at  $154  million. 

Before  making  some  comments  on  matters 
which  I  trust  will  be  of  general  interest  to 
the  hon.  members,  let  me  refer  again  to  the 
departmental  expenses  which  I  stated  as 
amounting  to  $38  milhon.  This  sum  includes 
items  which  represent  expenditures  made  on 
behalf  of  the  government  as  a  whole.  I  refer 
to  the  government's  contributions  to  the  public 
service  superannuation  fund,  to  the  legislative 
assembly  retirement  allowances  account,  to 
the  Canada  pension  plan  and  towards  the 
employee  group  insurance  plan.  By  exclud- 
ing these,  we  ascertain  that  the  estimated  cost 
of  running  the  department  is  reduced  from 
$38  million  to  $13  million. 

I  now  propose  to  make  some  comments  on 
the  estimates  for  ordinary  expenditure,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  estimates. 

Under  general  administration,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  vote  is  considerably  reduced 
from  that  for  last  year,  partly  because  of  the 
formation  of  the  administrative  division  and 
the  transfer  thereto  of  two  small  branches 
formerly  included  under  general  administra- 
tion. A  further  cause,  to  which  I  will  refer 
later,  is  the  replacement  of  certain  specific 
grants.  With  respect  to  the  Royal  commission 
on  civil  rights,  I  understand  that  the  commis- 
sioner is  hopeful  of  reporting  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  accounts  division  programmes  are 
consistent  with  last  year's  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  the  additional  financial  support 
given  to  former  Ontario  civil  servants  and 
dependants  whose  allowances  are  less  than 
$1,200  and  $600  respectively.  The  increase 
in  these  allowances  currently  affects  approxi- 
mately 1,200  recipients  at  an  estimated 
annual  cost  of  $300,000. 

Consistent  with  a  change  in  departmental 
organization,  a  vote  has  been  established 
for  the  administrative  division,  the  main 
branches  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  esti- 
mate.    In    the    financial    systems    computing 
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centre,  operations  have  now  been  trans- 
ferred fully  to  the  most  modern  equipment 
available.  A  new  pajroll  pension  system  has 
been  implemented  and  extended  to  all  de- 
partments, including  The  Department  of 
Health.  Features  of  the  new  system  include 
computer  calculation  of  income  tax,  pension 
deductions  and  net  pay,  and  the  recording 
of  pension  contributions  as  an  automatic 
by-product  of  payrolling  activities.  Devel- 
opment work  of  extensions  to  the  payroll 
pension  system,  the  corporations  system  and 
the  retail  sales  tax  system  is  continuing.  As 
interest  has  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  use  made  of  expensive  com- 
puting equipment,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  the  month  of  April,  computer 
utilization  in  The  Treasury  Department 
amnimted  to  673.5  hours  out  of  a  possible 
total  of  719  hours. 

The  revenue  division  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  appointment  of  additional  staff 
which  has  in  turn  resulted  in  increased 
revenue.  Operations  have  been  improved  in 
a  number  of  ways— changes  in  organization, 
use  of  modem  equipment  and  so  forth,  A 
factor  contributing  in  a  substantial  way  to 
this  improvement  in  operations  is  the  con- 
solidation of  offices  of  the  revenue  division 
in  the  Frost  building. 

The  administration  of  the  corporations  tax 
and  of  the  retail  sales  tax  has  benefited  from 
the  conversion  of  certain  portions  of  their 
operations  to  the  computer.  This  has  also 
resulted  in  better  service  to  the  public  and 
has  meant  a  faster  and  more  efficient  pro- 
cessing of  returns,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary follow-up  procedures, 

I  come  now  to  the  Ontario  racing  com- 
mission which,  I  understand,  always  attracts 
its  share  of  the  discussion  on  these  estimates. 
There  are  two  major  changes  in  the  opera- 
tions of  this  commission.  In  the  first  place, 
the  commission  will  extend  its  supervision 
of  harness  racing  to  those  meetings  which 
are  for  seven  days  or  more  and  which  occur 
on  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "B" 
circuit  tracks.  The  other  change,  which  a 
study  of  the  estimates  will  have  shown,  is 
the  replacement  of  the  separate  grants  to 
the  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse  society  and 
the  Canadian  standard  bred  horse  society  by 
an  item  entitled  "Grants  and  expenses  to 
encourage  equine  breeding  and  research," 
And  if  need  be,  I  shall  have  more  detail  to 
express  to  the  House  in  that  respect. 

The  pension  commission  continues  its 
administration  of  The  Pension  Benefits  Act, 
To  the  end  of  1966,  the  commission  had  re- 


cei\ed  over  9,500  pension  plans  for  regis- 
tration and  had  accepted  approximately 
9,100  covering  775,000  employees.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  reciprocal  agreement  with 
Quebec,  nearly  500  plans  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Quebec  pension  board  as 
these  plans  now  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  board. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  devel- 
opments ha\e  occurred  affecting  the  compos- 
ition of  Treasury  board  and  the  organization 
of  its  administrative  arm,  the  Treasury  board 
secretariat.  These  developments  reflect  the 
importance  this  government  attaches  to  the 
thorough  scrutiny  of  all  expenditure  proposals 
and  to  the  determination  of  sound  admini- 
strative policies  for  the  public  service.  They 
reflect,  as  well,  our  concern  that  the  public 
service  benefit  from  advice  on  modem  man- 
agement techniques  to  ensure  an  efficient  and 
effective  system  of  public  administration. 

With  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  last  fall,  two  adidtional 
appointments  were  made  to  the  Treasury 
board  to  bring  it  to  the  maximum  strength 
permitted  by  The  Financial  Administration 
Act.  The  board's  membership  is  now  as 
follows:  The  hon.  Minister  v/ithout  Portfolio 
and  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree),  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  (Mr. 
Auld),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  (Mr,  Simonett),  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  and  Minister  of  Justice 
(Mr,  Wishart),  and  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio  and  member  for  Kent  West  (Mr. 
McKeough).  During  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended,  the  board  held  90  meetings. 

By  means  of  enabling  legislation  we  have 
established  the  Treasury  board  secretariat  as 
a  separate  agency  from  Tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  secretary  of  Treasury  board  now 
enjoys  the  full  status  of  a  Deputy  Minister 
and  he  and  his  staff  constitute,  in  effect,  a 
separate  department  of  government.  Admin- 
istrative services  continue  to  be  provided  to 
(he  secretariat  by  The  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Febmary  15  I  gave  to 
the  House  a  progress  report  on  our  efforts  to 
develop  and  implement  an  improved  pro- 
gramme budgeting  system,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  development  of  this  adminstrative  system 
for  use  in  the  Ontario  public  service  is  a 
responsibility  assigned  to  the  programme 
analysis  branch  of  the  Treasury  board  secre- 
tariat working  through  an  interdepartmental 
steering  committee  and  an  interdepartmental 
task  force. 
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Further  progress  has  been  made  inasmuch 
as  certain  basic  concepts  have  now  been  de- 
fined and  we  are  going  to  apply  them  in  the 
preparation  of  the  1968-1969  estimates.  This 
is  expected  to  provide  the  necessary  experi- 
ence on  which  the  other  modifications  of 
administrative  systems  can  be  based.  We  also 
expect  a  report  within  a  matter  of  days  on  a 
revised  estimates  format.  I  am  informed  that 
this  includes  a  proposal  for  comparative  data 
with  one  or  more  earlier  periods.  As  soon  as 
the  government  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  this  tentative  format  we  will  table 
it  in  the  public  accounts  committee. 

I  might  interject  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  a  presentation  is  to  be  made 
before  the  public  accounts  committee  in  this 
regard  tomorrow. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  emphasize  that 
we  do  not  expect  this  to  be  a  final  draft.  As 
further  details  of  the  system  are  developed, 
modifications  in  previous  proposals  must  be 
expected.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track  in  our  efi^orts 
to  develop  what  is  basically  a  modern  system 
of  planning,  information  and  management 
control  information. 

Within  the  secretariat  we  have  taken 
steps  to  improve  the  analytical  capability  of 
our  staff  by  the  addition  of  a  small  research 
group  to  study  selected  areas  of  public 
finance  and  develop  improved  budgeting 
methods  and  techniques.  An  advisory  services 
division  has  been  created  as  part  of  our 
management  improvement  programme.  This 
division  is  composed  of  the  organization  and 
methods  services  branch,  the  automatic  data 
processing  standards  branch  and  the  actuarial 
services  branch.  Actuarial  services  is  a  new 
function  within  the  secretariat  and  it  will 
provide  advice  to  departments  and  agencies 
and  to  the  Treasury  board  on  pensions,  in- 
surance, securities,  annuities  and  other  related 
matters.  We  believe  the  demand  within  the 
service  for  this  type  of  advice  is  now  great 
enough  to  justify  the  full-time  services  of  a 
qualified  actuary. 

The  staff  relations  branch  will  continue 
to  carry  out  the  day-to-day  negotiations  with 
the  civil  service  association  of  Ontario  on 
questions  of  pay  and  working  conditions. 

Under  capital  disbursements,  the  hon.  mem- 
bers will  note  particularly  the  substantial 
amounts  to  be  advanced  to  the  Ontario  edu- 
cation capital  aid  corporation  and  the  Ontario 
universities  capital  aid  corporation.  Advances 
to  these  corporations  as  at  March  31,  1967, 
amounted  to  $165  million  and  $225  million 
respectively.  It  will  be  recalled  that  funds 
for  these  purposes  come  from  funds  available 


to  the  province  from  the  Canada  pension 
plan.  To  March  31,  1967,  funds  so  borrowed 
totalled  $353  million,  at  an  average  rate  of 
5.45  per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  at  which 
those  corporations  currently  purchase  bonds 
is  5.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  opening 
remarks  on  these  estimates. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  con- 
gratulated the  Provincial  Treasurer  on  a 
previous  occasion  on  his  appointment  to  this 
important  office  but  since  that  time  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has  seen  fit  to  give 
him  further  elevation  and  designated  him 
heir  apparent  to  the  Conservative  leadership. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  association 
with  this  new  office  or  not  but  certainly  the 
man  himself  is  one  who  approaches  the  prob- 
lems of  the  province  seriously.  In  my  own 
experience  as  a  private  member  and  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition  I  have  found  him  to  be 
most  cooperative  in  dealing  with  problems 
that  I  have  put  before  him. 

Of  course,  he  is  occupying,  I  suppose,  not 
only  an  important  office  or  I  should  say 
important  position,  but  a  brand  new  office 
and  presumably  in  the  tower  of  the  Frost 
building  across  the  way.  And  knowing  the 
penchant  of  the  government  to  celebrate 
occasions,  I  have  really  been  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  we  have  not  been  treated  to 
hors  d'oeuvres  and  shrimps  at  the  opening  of 
the  Frost  building.  Of  course,  the  leader  of 
the  NDP  (Mr.  MacDonald)  has  indicated  just 
today  how  difficult  it  is  sometimes  for  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  to  attend  im- 
portant ceremonies  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  am  referring  to  the  ceremony  at  the  foot  of 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  statue  that  was  held 
at  noon  today,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  my 
absence  was  for  reasons  not  associated  with 
my  feelings  of  that  great  man  in  our  history 
himself,  and  that  I  continue  to  assure  you  of 
my   great  regard  for  his  place  in  our  past. 

But  perhaps  some  time  in  the  days  before 
this  session  ends,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  over  into  the  Frost  building,  the 
new  Treasury  centre  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario and  see  just  what  the  facilities  are.  It 
has  been  indicated,  for  example,  that  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  in  the  acquisition  of 
computer  facilities  has  been  undertaken.  I 
have  questioned  the  former  Provincial  Treas- 
urer on  this  matter  and  I  was  quite  interested 
to  see  in  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  remarks 
a  few  moments  ago  that  in  one  of  the  months 
during  which  he  had  account  taken,  almost 
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every  available  hour  was  put  to  use  by  these 
expensive  pieces  of  machinery.  Perhaps  it 
could  be  expanded  even  more  and  worked  on 
an  even  better  cooperative  basis  with  the 
number  of  departments  in  the  government. 
Some  of  the  adjuncts  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment that  are  outside  Queen's  Park  could 
make  use  of  them  on  a  cooperative  basis 
and  at  a  considerable  saving. 

Of  course,  the  Minister  has  indicated  that 
these  facilities  are  already  in  use  almost  100 
per  cent  of  the  time.  I  suppose  they  have  to 
be  shut  down  for  oiling  and  attention  from 
time  to  time,  but  with  the  development  of 
computer  science  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  departments  of  government— and  I  mean 
all  of  them— to  feed  in  their  requirements  to 
a  central  computer  station  which  could  be  in 
the  basement  of  the  Treasury  building  or  in  a 
facility  of  its  own.  In  the  future,  we  might 
look  to  increased  economy  in  this  regard. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  here  to  repeat  the 
debate  on  the  Minister's  budget.  Although 
it  has  not  been  completed,  it  has  been  one 
of  our  extensive  concerns  for  some  weeks. 
We  are  concerned,  however,  with  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  department  head  and  with  the 
economy  that  he  is  able  to  put  into  the  busi- 
ness of  government  through  his  responsibility 
as  a  management  consultant  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet.  I  know  that  these  facilities 
are  simply  there  for  their  benefit;  it  would 
not  be  his  job  to  force  them  upon  some  of 
his  less  efficient  colleagues,  and  yet  surely 
the  Treasury  must  subject  itself,  or  be  sub- 
ject, to  rather  intensive  scrutiny  as  far  as  its 
own  efficiency  is  concerned.  I  believe  the 
last  time  a  general  overview  of  the  business 
of  government  took  place  resulted  in  the 
report  of  the  Gordon  commission  or  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  know  what  it  was  called, 
back  in  about  1959.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  some  discussion  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
those  recommendations,  Mr.  Gordon's  ideas, 
as  far  as  efficiency  in  government,  are  some- 
what out  of  date  as  far  as  that  original  report 
is  concerned  and  it  may  be  time  that  an- 
other look  be  taken  of  the  general  view  of 
this  important  matter  that  concerns  all  of  us 
as  taxpayers. 

In  perusing  the  budget  of  the  lion.  Minister, 
I  was  quite  impressed  with  the  presence  of 
an  extensive  economic  paper  that  was  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  the  budget  itself. 
The  practice  in  other  jurisdictions,  and  the 
practice  here  formerly,  was  for  the  Provincial 
Treasurer— or  perhaps  another  Minister— to 
present  this  economic  survey  in  the  form  of 
a  white  paper,  if  it  might  be  called  that,  so 


that  it  would  appear  on  the  Hansard  record 
of  the  House  and  perhaps  be  brought  more 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  as  well  as  to  the  public  at 
large. 

In  the  budget,  as  the  Minister  presented  it, 
at  least  half  of  the  bulk  is  made  up  of  this 
white  paper,  if  we  can  use  that  term.  There 
is  very  little  reference,  except  on  passing 
occasions,  to  the  work  of  the  Legislature.  It 
does  point  out,  of  course,  that  our  net  debt 
at  $1.4  bilhon  has  doubled  since  1957,  that 
it  now  amounts  to  about  $203  per  capita  as 
far  as  our  population  in  the  province  is  con- 
cerned. It  appears,  sir,  that  it  requires  about 
$62  million  to  service  the  debt  directly, 
and  as  we  look  at  the  item  in  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  himself,  in 
his  own  department,  it  appears  further  than 
that  that  the  complete  service  of  the  debt 
requires  about  $190.5  million.  This  includes 
the  provisions  for  the  sinking  fund  and  certain 
other  requirements  that  are  associated  in  the 
estimates  of  the  department  under  that  parti- 
cular head. 

In  comparison,  with  some  of  the  other 
debts  that  we  are  closely  associated  with  and 
deeply  interested  in,  I  went  to  the  trouble  of 
having  some  people  look  up  the  debts  of 
our  municipalities  in  this  province.  These  are 
usually  listed  on  a  gross  basis  and  for  the 
last  recording  year,  1965,  from  which  they 
are  available,  it  appears  that  the  debt  at 
the  municipal  level  amounts  to  $325  per 
capita. 

The  only  way  to  compare  it  with  our  pro- 
vincial debt  is  to  go  to  the  gross  debt  itself, 
which  in  1967  is  $421  per  capita,  but  in 
1966,  at  nearer  approximation  to  the  figures 
that  I  had  made  available  from  the  munici- 
palities, it  is  $365  per  capita.  So  the  taxpayers 
of  the  province  in  their  municipal  capacities 
owe  $325  per  capita;  in  their  provincial  capa- 
city, if  that  can  be  used,  $365  per  capita. 

It  is  interesting  that  tliese  two  figures  are 
remarkably  close  and  that  the  heavy  burden 
of  debt  over  the  past  years,  particularly  recent 
years,  has  accumulated  at  the  municipal  level 
more  rapidly  than  we  would  have  hoped. 
Surely  the  sharing  of  our  responsibilities,  par- 
ticularly for  indebtedness,  would  be  carried 
out  more  cheaply  and  more  efficiently  if  they 
were  perhaps  organized  and  centrahzed  to  a 
greater  degree  at  the  provincial  level. 

I  do  not  want  my  comments  to  be  mis- 
construed by  anyone,  least  of  all  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer.  In  these  remarks  I  am 
not  calling  for  a  vastly  increased  provincial 
debt,  but  the  distribution  of  debt  responsibili- 
ties is  as  I  have  indicated.  And  it  shows  the 
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heavy  responsibility  that  our  municipalities 
have  accepted  in  recent  years  and  which  face 
them  in  the  immediate  future  unless  far  reach- 
ing reforms  are  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment. Reforms  that  we  all  look  for  and  v^^hich 
have  been  forecast  by  the  Provincial  Trea- 
surer and  certainly  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  (Mr.  Robarts),  evidently  as  recently 
as  yesterday,  in  a  meeting  with  certain  muni- 
cipal officials,  hinge  on  the  recommendations 
that  we  expect  in  the  near  future,  from  the 
report  of  the  Smith  committee  on  taxation. 

Now,  in  a  brief  quote  from  page  4028  of 
last  year's  Hansard,  the  Provincial  Treasurer's 
predecessor,  the  hon.  member  for  Haldimand- 
Norfolk,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  expected 
the  report  this  year;  that,  of  course,  was 
1966.  Earlier  this  session,  the  present  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  said  in  the  House  that  it 
was  expected  in  May,  the  month  that  we 
have  just  passed. 

In  pressing  the  Prime  Minister  for  more 
Specific  information  in  this  connection,  he 
put  us  ofi^  in  this  House  in  saying  that  in 
the  ordering  of  the  committee  itself,  no  in- 
struction was  given  to  the  chairman  nor  its 
members,  as  to  when  the  report  would  be 
made  available.  Obviously  it  has  been  ex- 
pected on  a  month-to-month  basis  for  at 
least  two  years  by  the  Ministry  that  is  pres- 
ently exercising  the  responsibilities  of  ofiice. 
It  seems  strange  that  they  should  be  so  out- 
of-touch  with  the  needs  of  this  committee 
that  they  cannot  predict  on  a  more  useful 
basis  when  we  can  expect  the  recommenda- 
tions that  are  obviously  going  to  be  so  im- 
portant. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  in  his  remarks 
at  the  end  of  the  comments  that  will  be 
made  from  this  side  of  the  House,  if  he 
could  give  us  the  present  prediction,  because 
he  himself  said  it  was  expected  in  May  and 
this  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  Prime 
Minister,  at  least  in  one  of  the  reports  that 
was  available  to  us  through  the  press,  said 
that  it  was  going  to  be  made  available  this 
summer,  which  is  a  broader  goal  and  per- 
haps one  that  can  be  achieved  by  the  com- 
mittee members. 

But  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  this 
because  we  on  this  side  believe  that  the 
important  decisions  associated  with  tax 
reform  must  be  made  certainly  after  consul- 
tation and  advice,  but  by  the  elected  poli- 
ticians, and  that,  sir,  is  a  word  that  I  use 
advisedly.  They  are  the  people  who  must 
return  to  get  the  support  of  their  constituents; 
their  reliance  on  professionals  is,  of  course, 
important.  But  the  hard  decision,  the 
decision  for  reform  in  the  tax  system  of  the 


province,  must  be  made  by  this  House  and 
under  the  leadership  of  a  government  that  is 
prepared  to  make  these  hard  decisions  in 
order  to  provide  the  fairness  in  the  tax 
system  of  this  province  that  all  of  us  desire. 

When  we  speak  of  the  professionals  in  a 
capacity  to  advise  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  I  know  he  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  his  colleague,  the  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  White),  has  done  a  fairly  intens- 
ive study  on  the  matter  of  government 
financing,  and  particularly  the  capital  expen- 
ditures in  government  accounting.  The  hon. 
niember,  in  doing  a  thesis  in  this  connection 
leading  to  an  MA  degree,  has  published  a 
book;  the  book— actually  it  is  a  bound  copy 
of  his  thesis— was  mentioned  in  the  House 
last  night  and  he  saw  fit  to  send  a  copy 
over  here  for  our  perusal.  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  It  has 
some  interesting  comparisons  between  how 
we  do  business  in  this  province  and  other 
jurisdictions  in  Canada,  including  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  is  quite  an  interesting 
comparison.  It  reverses  our  methods  as  we 
have  evolved  them  down  through  the  years, 
and  that  this  new  Provincial  Treasurer 
appears  to  have  changed  them  very  little, 
at  least  in  his  few  months  of  oJEBce.  There 
are  alternatives  by  which  the  accounting 
of  public  funds  can  be  improved,  although 
certainly  the  member  for  London  South,  in 
his  opus  is,  of  course,  complimentary  on 
what  has  been  done  in  years  gone  by  in  this 
jurisdiction. 

In  talking  about  the  white  paper  on  the 
economy  of  the  province  that  accompanies 
the  budget,  I  have  already  said  that  I 
believe  it  should  be  pushed  forward  to  the 
members  of  the  House  more  effectively,  and 
perhaps  be  made  a  bit  more  of  across  the 
province. 

I  know  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  well 
remembers  the  situation  that  held  during  his 
predecessor's  term  of  office,  when  the  former 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development,  the 
hon.  Mr.  Macaulay,  undertook  to  present  a 
lengthy  survey  of  the  economy  of  the  prov- 
ince just  before  the  budget.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  this  in  such  a  lengthy  manner 
that  it  overshadowed  the  budget  itself  when 
it  was  presented   at  a  somewhat  later  date. 

Nevertheless,  this  does  emphasize  for  all 
people  concerned  what  the  financial  situation 
is.  When  we  look  at  the  white  paper  that 
was  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  budget 
we  can  see  that  the  budget  was  brought 
down,  in  some  sense  on  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  chief  economist,  I  pre- 
sume, and  the  staff  that  work  for  him.    He 
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indicated  that  the  gross  provincial  product  in 
the  previous  year  increased  by  9  per  cent, 
4  per  cent  of  it  due  to  inflation.  This  year, 
1967,  he  predicted  that  the  growth  in  the 
provincial  product  would  fall  by  2  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent,  and  that  this  would  still  be 
made  up  of  at  least  3  per  cent  inflationary 
pressures  or  the  expansion  in  the  price  itself. 
This  means  then,  of  course,  that  to  that 
extent,  we  are  in  a  declining  economy,  and 
no  doubt  the  decision  that  the  government 
made  under  the  direction,  presumably,  of 
the  Provincial  Treasurer,  to  undergo  some 
deficit  financing  to  the  extent  of  $162,000,- 
000,  is  in  response  to  the  need  to  at  least 
bolster  the  economy  to  that  extent.  I  sup- 
pose these  decisions  were  made  during  the 
early  days  of  the  new  Provincial  Treasurer's 
tenure  and,  for  this  reason,  we  could  refer  to 
the  $162-million  as  a  MacNaughton  deficit. 
Whether  or  not  that  might  be  unfair  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  surely  when  we  see  the 
budget  and  the  budgetary  deficit  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  similar  decision  made  at  the 
federal  level  just  last  week,  we  can  see  that 
both  levels  of  government  are  endeavouring 
to  spur  the  economy  on  to  new  heights. 

In  this  connection,  the  chief  economist  of 
the  province— who,  in  a  sense,  works  directly 
for  the  Minister's  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)— 
has  to  wear  two  hats  in  this  horizontal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  government.  The  article 
that  was  written  about  the  new  Provincial 
Treasurer  last  week  was  rather  congratulatory 
in  that  the  present  Provincial  Treasurer  had 
indicated  that  he  saw  the  treasurership  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  economic  or  fiscal  develop- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario;  his  pre- 
decessor was  characterized  as  something 
more  akin  simply  to  a  bookkeeper.  I  do  not 
believe  this  was  fair  to  the  predecessor  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  present  Provincial 
Treasurer  really  has  the  progressive  attitudes 
that  were  indicated  that  he  possesses.  This 
article  was  written  in  a  very  popular  vein 
and  the  Provincial  Treasurer  emerged  in  a 
very  good  light.  I  do  hope  that  the  Minister 
does  accept  for  himself  the  obvious  challenge 
that  the  chief  financial  officer  in  the  province 
turns  out  to  him.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
long-range  control  of  the  economy  rests  with 
the  Treasury  of  Ontario  to  any  extent  as 
effectively  as  it  lies  with  the  Treasury  of 
the  government  of  Canada.  But  there  is  this 
area  that  has  been  responded  to  in  the  pres- 
ent budget,  and  it  is  something  that  can  be 
increased  if  the  chief  economist  and  the 
Ontario  economic  council  find  themselves 
working  at  least  as  much  for  the  Treasurer 


of  the  province  as  for  the  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  development. 

In  the  budgetary  review  the  chief  econo- 
mist indicated  that  there  were  still  severe 
bottlenecks  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  eco- 
nomic bottlenecks,  that  fiscal  policy  could  do 
much  to  enlarge.  He  refers  specifically  to 
housing  and  the  tables  that  he  puts  in  with 
his  recommendations  indicate  that  the  starts 
in  housing  were  down  by  something  like 
21.6  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1966  and  actually 
down  by  32  per  cent  in  the  number  of  com- 
pleted housing  units  at  the  tail  end  of  1966. 
Here  was  an  obvious  indication  that  strong 
government  action  would  be  needed  to  rectify 
this  difficulty.  The  HOME  programme— and 
we  do  not  hear  so  much  about  that  now  that 
the  election  pressure  has  decreased— was  the 
government's  answer  to  this;  an  inadequate 
answer,  although  I  have  said  previously  that 
the  ideas  behind  it  were  acceptable  to  us  on 
this  side. 

Not  enough  has  been  done  to  accomplish 
the  removal  of  this  bottleneck,  because  obvi- 
ously the  costs  of  housing  are  important  eco- 
nomic considerations.  They  will  curtail 
immigration  and  have  already  done  so.  They 
will  increase  the  housing  shortage,  will  cur- 
tail the  mobility  of  our  labour  force— and  cer- 
tainly these  aspects  of  it  have  a  great  impact 
on  the  development  of  the  economy  of  this 
province.  The  chief  economist,  through  the 
budget— at  least  the  appendage  to  the  budget 
—indicated  further  that  the  continued  short- 
age of  skilled  labour  was  another  economic 
aspect  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  more 
positive  manner  than  has  been  carried  out  in 
recent  years.  Mind  you,  I  presume  that  the 
economic  survey  was  completed  before  the 
budget  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer  may  feel 
that  the  contents  of  the  budget  properly 
reflects  the  needs  that  were  pointed  out.  But 
we  on  this  side  feel  that  it  did  not  accomplish 
this.  Not  in  housing,  nor  in  the  provision  of 
an  expanding  education  system  that  would 
deal  specifically  with  the  increased  needs  for 
skilled  labour. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  back- 
ground, as  the  Provincial  Treasurer  knows, 
to  deal  in  any  professional  way  with  the 
fiscal  responsibilities  that  he  has  taken  on. 
I  perhaps  am  in  the  same  boat  as  he  is  in, 
when  he  talks  about  contra-cyclical  budget- 
ing. It  is  necessary  for  me  to  turn  to  an 
authority  to  find  out  just  entirely  what  this 
involves.  I  hope  that  both  of  us  would  grant 
to  the  other  the  capacity  for  learning  and 
that  his  staff  in  this  regard,  has  been  able  to 
put  in  our  hands  the  tail  end  of  his  budget,  a 
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veiy  useful  budgetary  supplement,  that  I  feel 
has  not  been  sufficiently  made  use  of,  neither 
by  the  government,  nor  by  those  interested 
people  in  the  House  or  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

To  go  on  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  another  area  of  the  Minister's  responsibility, 
it  seems  to  zero  in  on  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  as  the  eflBciency  expert  for  the  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of 
urging  on  the  Provincial  Treasurer  an  atti- 
tude in  v^^hich  he  must  run  his  aspect  of  the 
government  like  a  business.  I  feel  that  this 
sort  of  position  is  one  that  does  not  accommo- 
date the  broader  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, or  even  democracy.  But  he  has  within 
his  department  a  branch  which  has  received 
increased  support  this  year,  which  must  func- 
tion as  a  management  consultant  for  the 
other  departments  of  government. 

He  has  already  indicated  the  fact  that 
the  comDuterization  of  his  department  is 
practically  complete  and  that  in  his  view,  it 
is  working  at  maximum  efficiency.  My  only 
comment  has  been  that  this  perhaps  could 
be  improved  by  making  it  available  to  all 
departments  of  government,  rather  than  just 
one  or  two.  I  understand  that  the  new  com- 
puterization of  the  government  is  taking  place 
around  three  or  four  centres,  but  I  well  re- 
member about  four  years  ago,  seeing  a  gov- 
ernment plan  that  indicated  that  even  more 
centralization  than  this  would  be  possible. 
Frankly,  the  thoughts  of  one  enormous  com- 
puter guiding  the  fiscal  developments  of  the 
province,  and  even  supposedly  the  policy 
developments  of  the  province  is  something 
rather  frightening  and  yet  these  are  things 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  when  we  concern 
ourselves  with  efficiency  at  this  level  of  public 
administration. 

There  is  one  area  associated  with  efficiency 
that  has  been  raised  in  the  House  before, 
but  I  want  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Minister  who  must  be  chiefly  re- 
sponsible. I  refer  to  the  need  for  further 
centralization  of  the  purchasing  requirements 
of  the  various  departments  of  government. 
This  is  a  matter  that  is  of  great  concern, 
Svhen  we  see  the  government's  requirements 
for  increased  funds  and  we  hear  various 
Ministers  refer  at  least  to  their  feeling  that 
the  barrel  is  not  bottomless— the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  said  that  last  night 
and  the  Provincial  Treasurer  nodded  so  heart- 
ily that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  dislocate 
tlie  back  of  his  neck. 

I  think  his  views  in  this  are  well  known 
and  surely  one  way  in  which  to  bring  further 


economy  into  the  business  of  government  is 
to  centralize  purchasing. 

The  Treasury  Department  must  be  the  key 
watchdog  on  government  spending  and  cer- 
tainly fulfills  this  role  through  the  Treasury 
board  the  Minister  was  dealing  with  a  few 
moments  ago.  But  in  this  particular  matter  of 
centralized  purchasing,  I  would  point  out  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  but  one  of  Can- 
ada's provinces  has  centralized  their  buying 
systems  to  effect  lower  purchase  prices,  re- 
liable sources  of  supply  and  the  most  econo- 
mical operation. 

Alberta,  one  of  the  provinces  with  central- 
ized purchasing,  has  estimated  that  the  sys- 
tem has  made  it  $5  million  richer.  Alberta's 
director  of  purchases,  Bruce  McLean,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  conceivably  this  figure 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  one  was 
comparing  centralized  procurement  with  a 
decentralized  svstem  like  Ontario's,  where 
services  are  duplicated  many  times.  He  adds, 
and  I  quote: 

Consolidation  of  requirements  under  a 
system  of  centralized  purchasing  results  in 
substantial  savings  when  buying  such  com- 
modities as  gasoline,  paper,  salt,  antifreeze, 
wax,  light  bulbs,  etc.,  for  all  government 
departments. 

Nova  Scotia  established  its  central  purchasing 
agency  40  years  ago.  Eric  Lewis,  the  prov- 
ince's purchasing  director  heads  a  staff  of 
14  who  are  responsible  for  up  to  $25  million 
worth  of  purchases  a  year.  He  says: 

Our  savings  add  up  to  many  times  the 
cost  of  operating  the  agency. 

Naturally,  when  we  compare  the  purchasing 
requirements  of  this  province  with  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  we  can  see  that  the  advantages, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  should  be  corres- 
pondingly  greater. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Glassco  Royal 
commission  encouraged  Ottawa  to  consoli- 
date, specialize  and  integrate,  a  once  scat- 
tered purchasing  and  supply  service. 

Another   Royal    commission    enquired    into 
the    Quebec    general    purchasing    service    in 
1960  when  it  was  decided  to  centralize  that 
service.    The  service   has   1,000   posts   scat- 
tered across  the  province  and  negotiates  the 
purchase  of  more  than  100,000  different  items 
for  a  value  of  about  $100  million  a  year  in 
that   province.    The   general   director   of  the 
Quebec  service  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 
Each  important  department  did  its  own 
buying  at  market   prices   before   we   cen- 
tralized   a    system    similar    previously    to 
Ontario's.    Now  we  buy  in  large  quantities 
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through  piibhc  tender  according  to  a 
buyer's  market  and  using  specifications. 
Also  the  government  is  moving  toward 
adoption  of  automated  controls  on  pur- 
chases. Patronage  will  not  escape  the 
examination  of  the  machines. 

Michael  Irving,  associate  editor  of  Modern 
Purchasing,  a  Maclean-Hunter  publication,  has 
written;  tliis  was  last  year  and  I  believe  we 
referred  to  this   quote  before: 

Patronage  is  suggested  as  one  reason 
why  Ontario  lags  so  far  behind  other  prov- 
inces in  its  purchasing  policy,  while  the 
province  itself  is  a  legislative  leader  in 
other  fields. 
The  Johnston  Royal  commission  into  govern- 
ment efficiency  in  Saskatchewan,  says:  "The 
paramount  interest  in  government  purchasing 
is  the  public  interest."  And  it  recommended 
that  legislation  and  regulations  on  govern- 
ment buying  should  be  strengthened  "to  cir- 
cumscribe the  temptation  to  use  purchasing 
as  a  patronage  device".  The  commission  said 
these  are  the  benefits  of  centralized  purchas- 
ing: the  reduction  of  prices  through  volume 
purchases  and  consolidated  shipments;  the 
advantages  of  specialized  buying  skills  and 
the  development  of  reliable  sources  of  supply. 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba  and  the  Mari- 
time provinces  practise  centralized  purchasing. 
So  do  all  the  major  cities  of  Canada.  Toronto, 
for  example,  has  a  centralized  agency  pur- 
chasing $25  million  in  goods  a  year. 

The  organization  and  methods  branch  of 
the  Treasury  board  was  assigned  to  the  job 
of  studying  this  matter  some  time  ago.  Its 
report  was  supposed  to  be  ready  before 
September,  1966.  The  Minister  may  have 
much  more  to  say  about  this  but  the  facts  are 
here  and  it  seems  strange  that  in  an  effort  to 
economize  on  public  expenditure,  much  more 
has  not  been  done  in  this  regard. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  no  doubt  changes  are 
needed  and  I  will  hsten  to  the  Minister's 
remarks  in  this  matter  with  interest  when 
they  are  forthcoming. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  rest  my  case  on 
government  economy  on  this  one  facet.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  Minister  will,  in  his  own 
way,  defend,  in  a  strong  way,  the  method 
that  is  used  to  purchase  the  many  items  of 
great  value  that  the  province  has. 

But  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  a 
moment— and  I  doul)t  if  I  can  finish  this  be- 
fore 6  but  I  at  least  will  begin— to  enumerate 
some  other  areas  where  I  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  save  money  in  the  financing  of 


government  programmes,  and  in  which  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  particularly  through  his 
agency— that  has  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  other  departments— might  take  useful 
action.  Administrative  changes  would  do 
much  to  increase  efficiency.  We  have  had  an 
interesting  debate  this  afternoon  concerning 
the  institution  of  a  new  department,  the  Min- 
istry of  youth,  and  I  believe  my  views  have 
l)cen  expressed  on  this  matter.  I  feel  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grammes for  youth  can  be  .  fulfilled  by  a 
l^ranch  that  is  presently  found  in  the  govern- 
ment's services,  whether  it  is  that  particular 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Education  or 
not  I  cannot  say. 

I  take  issue  in  this  regard  with  my  col-- 
leagues  in  the  Liberal  Party  who  signed  the 
report  of  the  youth  committee.  My  feeling  is 
rtiat  I  agree  with  them  wholeheartedly  in  the 
need  for  consolidating  these  services  and  ex- 
tending them  in  a  more  meaningful  way  to 
the  young  people  of  the  province.  But  we 
are  concerned  with  what  has  become  a  top- 
heavy  Ministry,  a  Ministry  that  has  grown 
department  by  department  over  23  years.       ; 

I  really  should  be  able  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  perhaps  you  could  tell  me, 
how  many  government  departments  there 
were  in  1943?  But  we  now  know  that  the 
administration  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Canada, 
even  when  compared  with  the  administration 
of  the  federal  government  itself.  Surely  it  is 
possible  to  consolidate  these  proliferating 
departments  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency.  In  our  comments 
on  a  variety  of  estimates  we  have  indicated 
that  we  feel  the  public  good  would  not  suffer. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  better  served  if  The 
Department  of  Transport,  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs,  Plealth,  and  Social  and 
Family  Services  in  conjunction,  a  new 
Department  of  Conservation .  and  Reform 
Institutions  were  a  part  of  this  con- 
solidation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes, 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  when  I  go 
out  and  talk  to  prospective  candidates  for  my 
party,  when  I  talk  about  making  the  Cabinet 
smaller— because,  of  course,  all  these  people 
who  are  men  of  ability,  and  women  too  out- 
standing in  their  particular  areas  at  the  local 
level,  look  forward  to  joining  not  only  this 
Legislature  but  a  new  Liberal  government— 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  on 
that  high  point  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention,  sir,  to  the  fact  that  is  is  0  of  the 
clock. 

It  being  &  o'clock  the  House  took  recess.  ■ ,. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
PROVINCIAL  TREASURER 

(Continued) 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  at  6  o'clock  we  were 
discussing  various  measures  which  might 
improve  the  eflBciency  of  the  administration 
and  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  in  June, 
1966,  the  standing  committee  on  public 
accounts  said  in  their  report: 

Your  committee  believes  that  studies 
might  be  usefully  made  of  administrative 
or  other  changes  to  coordinate  or  amalga- 
mate the  programmes  of  various  govern- 
ment departments  or  agencies. 

And  it  listed  these  examples: 

Community  centres  and  community  pro- 
grammes—now in  The  Departments  of 
Education  and  Agriculture  and  Food; 

Cooperatives  and  credit  unions— now  in 
in  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  and  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General; 

Athletics      and  physical      fitness— now 

divided     between  The     Departments     of 

Agriculture     and  Food,     Education     and 
Labour. 

It  appears  then  that  there  are  some  specific 
changes  that  might  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration  along  those  lines  that 
perhaps  are  not  as  far  reaching  as  those  that 
I  was  recommending  to  the  administration 
just  before  dinner;  although  those  are  some 
of  the  changes  that  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
future. 

The  second  point  would  be  a  review  of 
some  of  the  special  grants  that  are  ofiFered 
by  the  government.  I  know  this  is  a  con- 
tinuing process  and  yet  we  find  year  after 
year  grants  to  organizations  in  the  same 
amounts  that  would  indicate  that  they  are 
there  by  virtue  of  entrenchment,  and  per- 
haps for  no  other  reason.  The  standing 
committee  on  public  accounts  said  again 
last  year: 

there  are  a  number  of  very  small  grants 
in  this— 
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—it  happened  to  be  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  although  it  is  true  of 
other  departments— 

—and  other  departments  established  many 
years  ago  whose  usefulness  should  be  re- 
viewed; if  they  are  not  serving  a  signifi- 
cant purpose  they  might  be  eliminated  or 
curtailed. 

Now  the  question  is,  which  ones  are  they? 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  this  committee  of  the 
Legislature  has  made  that  recommendation 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
action  taken  upon  it. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  much  of  the  government's 
information  services  might  be  centralized 
under  a  single  department  and  a  decision 
made  in  this  connection  on  press  clippings. 
You  may  feel  we  are  getting  down  into  fairly 
small  expenditures,  but  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  departments  do  have  public  relations 
assistance  and  advice,  indicates  that  we  are 
getting  into  a  heavy  range  of  expenditure  in 
this   regard. 

The  1966  standing  committee  said  again: 
All  departments  should  be  urged  to 
review  their  procedures  for  obtaining  press 
clippings.  Departments  should  not  employ 
staff  or  reproduction  equipment  to  obtain 
this  service  nor  should  they  buy  press 
clippings  which  are  available  or  could  be 
made  available  through  the  press  clipping 
service  or  from  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly. 

They  indicated  further,  as  number  four  in 
my  review,  a  review  of  legal  services: 

More  can  be  done  in  this  field  although  the 
government  was  told  by  the  public  accounts 
committee  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  complimented  for  its 
desire  to  coordinate  the  legal  work  of  all 
government  departments  and  bring  lawyers 
in  other  departments  under  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  administrative 
purposes.  We  urge— that  is  the  committee— 
the  cooperation  of  those  concerned  in  expe- 
diting this  matter.  The  committee  also  wishes 
to  commend  the  increased  use  of  depart- 
mental lawyers  to  carry  out  the  government's 
legal   work   rather    than    to   employ   outside 
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lawyers.  But  I  say,  and  this  is  my  own 
view,  that  the  government  still  is  employing 
a  good  deal  of  high  priced  outside  legal 
talent  and  assistance  that  might  very  well 
come  under  the  direction  of  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General  itself. 

Lawyers  in  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  should  be  used  for  all 
government  litigation  in  the  courts,  other  than 
litigation  arising  out  of  insurance  claims. 

Now  there  has  been  very  little  progress 
made  in  this  matter,  although  it  has  been 
raised  repeatedly  from  this  side  of  the 
House  and  from  the  all  party  committee  that 
I  have  just  quoted. 

Fifth,  surely  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  the  government  in  many  areas  of  its 
responsibility  could  set  up  a  fund  to  insure 
itself  against  fire  and  certain  other  disasters. 
A  few  days  ago,  the  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  (Mr.  Farquhar)  asked  the  Prov- 
incial Secretary  (Mr.  Welch)  about  insurance 
on  LCBO  property  and  got  a  fairly  lengthy 
answer  that  indicated  this  was  under  review, 
as  are  so  many  of  these  matters  belonging  to 
the  area  of  government  decision.  The 
answer  did  indicate  that  a  large  number  of 
companies  do  share  in  this  particular  field 
of  endeavour,  and  it  is  true  that  in  other 
jurisdictions  they  have  been  able  to  under- 
take a  programme  of  self  insurance  that 
has  worked  out  as  a  fairly  economical  project 
indeed.  We  should  study  whether  or  not  the 
purchase  of  property  for  highways  properties 
could  be  done  more  cheaply  through  certain 
other  methods  than  are  now  being  employed. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  this  year,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  department  will  spend 
about  $5.5  million  on  salaries,  travelling  ex- 
penses and  maintenance  to  purchase  approx- 
imately $15  million  worth  of  property  under 
The  Highway  Improvement  Act,  sections  11, 
13  and  108.  It  appears  here  is  another 
area  where  improved  efficiency  is  something 
that  should  be  of  consideration  both  to  the 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme)  and  to 
the  former  Minister,  who  is  now  responsible 
for  the   Treasury  itself. 

In  1966,  the  public  accounts  committee 
said  and  I  quote: 

A  statement  of  accounts  should  be  sub- 
mitted with  reports  of  Royal  commissions, 
select  committees  and  other  special  com- 
mittees and  the  public  accounts  should 
total  expenditures  to  date  by  the  title  of 
the  commission  or  committees. 
Now  in  the  estimates  we  have  before  us, 
there    are    certain    general    sums    that    are 


appropriated  for  the  support  of  those  com- 
mittees and  commissions  that  are  already  in 
operation  and,  supposedly,  a  certain  flexibility 
that  will  enable  the  government  to  finance 
any  other  commissions  that  may  be  required 
before  we  again  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
these  moneys.  The  government  has  access 
to  other  funds  through  Treasury  board  war- 
rants, I  understand,  but  surely  when  these 
reports  are  made  available  there  should  be 
appended  to  them  the  cost  to  the  public 
purse  that  go  along  with  the  deliberations 
and  the  recommendations  that  finally  are 
delivered. 

These  sums  are  always  available  when 
they  are  asked  for  specifically  by  the  Opposi- 
tion or  by  any  other  hon.  member,  or  I 
suppose  any  source.  However,  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  cost  to  the  public 
purse  be  appended  to  the  report  when  it  is 
made  available. 

In  most  cases,  funds  for  such  conunissions 
or  committees  are  expended  in  more  than  one 
fiscal  year  so  that  the  total  cost  of  each  caimot 
be  readily  determined;  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  the  question  given  across  the  floor  of 
the  House  sometimes  does  not  elicit  the  full 
information  that  we  would  hope. 

Finally  I  would  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton), 
the  need  for  some  general  oversight  in  the 
control  of  travelling  expenses.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  government  oflBcials,  and 
others,  spend  about  $12  million  a  year  in 
travelling  expenses.  Obviously  some  tighter 
control  is  needed,  although  it  is  again  obvious 
that  with  the  extended  responsibilities  for 
supervision  that  various  departments  have 
taken  on,  that  this  is  a  budgetary  item  that 
will  grow  with  the  times. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  So  what  do  you 
expect  to  save  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  still  have  on  the  order 
paper  the  unanswered  question  put  by  the 
member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson)  some 
months  ago,  and  I  will  read  it,  just  in  case 
the  Prime  Minister  has  forgotten  it  is 
pending. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  have 
not  forgotten. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  first  one: 

On  how  many  occasions  since  January, 
1963,  were  any  aircraft  owned  by  the 
government  of  Ontario  used  to  carry,  (a) 
any  MPP,  and  (b)  anyone  other  than  a 
civil  servant  of  the  province  of  Ontario? 
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And  he   asked   for  the  name   and  the   date 
and  the  persons  involved  in  each  occasion  and 
the  purposes   of  these  trips. 
Third,   he   asks: 

(a)  On  how  many  such  trips  were  charges 
made  to  the  passengers;  and  (b)  how  much 
and  by  whom  were  the  charges  paid? 

4.  (a)  Explain  in  detail  the  financial  basis 
on  which  charges  were  calculated;  (b)  does 
this  include  an  allowance  for  depreciated 
capital  cost,  air  crew  time,  maintenance 
charges  and  other  operational  costs? 

Now  this  question  has  been  hanging  fire.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  is  of  tremendous  import- 
ance, but  it  simply  brings  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  in  this  province,  according  to  the 
estimates  that  are  before  us,  plan  to  spend 
$12  million  for  the  transportation  of  those 
people  associated  with  the  goverimient  service, 
including  those  in  this  Legislature.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  of  some  concern  to 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  in  his  eflForts  to  bring 
a  modicum  of  economy  into  our  particular 
work  here. 

Now  the  various  Ministers  in  the  estimates 
that  we  have  been  discussing  have  returned 
more  frequently  this  year  than  any  other  time 
in  my  brief  experience,  to  a  comment  about 
the  Treasury  board;  and  that  they  will  try 
and  put  this  to  their  colleagues  in  the  Trea- 
sury board  so  that  a  satisfactory  answer  will 
be  forthcoming.  I  believe  the  last  time  this 
indication  was  made  was  by  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs  (Mr.  Davis)  last  night,  when 
we  indicated  to  him  that  extended  support 
for  the  Royal  Ontario  museum  was  an  import- 
ant feature  and  was  needed  now,  and  he 
indicated  that  he  would  put  it  to  the  Treasury 
board. 

I  believe  more  and  more  that  this  cabinet 
within  the  Cabinet  is  doing  a  good  job  in 
overseeing  the  expenditure  of  the  various 
departments.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  undertake  any  far  reaching 
studies  as  to  the  general  level  of  efficiency. 
This  would  be  left  to  the  branch  that  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
himself.  But  I  remember  very  well  in  some 
comments  made  last  year,  the  former  Provin- 
cial Treasurer— when  I  was  inquiring  about 
the  Treasury  board— said:  "You  better  come 
along  to  a  meeting  and  see  how  it  functions." 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  Minister  say 
that  19  meetings  of  this  board  had  been  held 
in  this  past  year.  So  they  must  give  the  esti- 
mates that  come  from  the  various  departments 
a  very  careful  scrutiny  before  they  are  finally 
put  in  the  blue  book  that  is  now  before  us, 
and  given  to  the  Legislature  for  our  consid- 


eration, and  with  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  is  even  more  obvious  that  the 
information  available  to  the  Treasury  board 
is  more  extensive  and  complete  than  that 
which  is  available  to  us.  It  is  of  course,  true 
that  we  as  private  members  have  the  right 
to  ask  questions  of  the  Ministers,  and  they 
have  their  assistants  sitting  at  the  table  before 
them  to  give  them  the  detailed  information 
that  they  might  not  have  at  their  fingertips. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
estimates  must  be  improved  in  order  to  put 
before  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  citizens  of  this  province,  the  justification 
for  the  expenditures  which  we  are  asked  to 
vote  and  which  increase  year  by  year. 

The  Minister  said  this  afternoon  that  he 
was  going  to  put  his  proposals  for  improve- 
ment in  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  be- 
fore the  public  accounts  committee  tomorrow, 
and  this  I  welcome.  I  do  hope  that  the  infor- 
mation that  is  available  to  us,  whenever  we 
approach  these  accounts  again,  will  be  far 
more  complete,  both  in  the  justification  for 
the  funds  requested,  and  with  the  addition 
of  what  was  voted  in  the  previous  year,  what 
remains  unexpended  and  information  of  that 
type,  which  would  enable  us  to  more  effec- 
tively discuss  the  spending  proposals  that 
the  government  puts  before  us. 

The  public  accounts  give  only  a  very  broad 
approach  for  the  expenditures  of  the  year  that 
lies  ahead.  Occasionally  the  Ministers  ask  for 
a  small  amendment  to  the  wording  of  the 
explanation  that  goes  with  a  certain  sum.  I 
believe,  in  one  vote  this  year,  we  were  even 
asked  to  add  the  letters  "etc.",  indicating  that 
the  explanation  was  something  less  than  com- 
plete and  even  the  auditor  was  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  account  unless  the  addition  of 
the  word  "etcetera"  was  made. 

I  think  this  points  up  the  need  for  an 
amplification  of  the  sums  that  come  to  us  in 
the  various  votes  that  we  deal  with,  as  we  go 
through  the  estimates,  item  by  item. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  return 
to  saying  that  I  welcome  the  statement  that 
is  attributed  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer— that 
he  sees  his  office  and  his  responsibility  as 
having  a  far  reaching  influence  on  the  fiscal 
development  of  this  province;  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  concept  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer's  position  as  being  only  that  of  the 
bookkeeper  of  the  province. 

It  is  true  that  his  responsibilities  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  our 
nation,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  category. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  deal  with  his  colleague, 
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the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  when  the  gov- 
ernment is  represented  at  federal-provincial 
conferences  involving  matters  of  finance  and 
it  is  in  the  coming  months  that  these  con- 
ferences will  begin.  Two  of  them  are  ap- 
parently to  be  held— at  least  two  of  them— in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  I  feel  the  Min- 
ister has  settled  into  his  new  oflBce  across  the 
street,  in  the  Frost  building,  rather  com- 
fortably. He  has  presented  estimates  before 
us  that  can  be  improved  in  their  presentation. 
I  would  even  recall  to  him  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  one  of  the  members  in  the 
Opposition— that  the  estimate  book  be  bound 
in  such  a  way  that  we  can  handle  it  in  the 
day-to-day  procedures  that  occupy  our  atten- 
tion for  two  to  three  months.  Some  of  the 
members,  I  see,  have  been  provided  with  this 
luxury,  and  perhaps  this  is  something  that 
can  be  done  without  seriously  straining  the 
Treasury  of  the  province. 

But  there  is  this  area  for  improvement.  The 
involvement  of  the  chief  economist  in  the  eco- 
nomic predictions  that  go  along  with  the 
Ijudget  is  something  that  we  welcome.  I 
would  say  again  that  this  economic  basis  for 
the  budget  should  be  given  more  publicity 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  to  the  extent  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  should  be  made 
more  aware  of  the  economic  atmosphere  in 
which  the  budget  is  presented. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  suggest  that  it  is  not  always  desirable  that 
the  public  administration  of  this  province  be 
conducted  in  as  economical  a  way  as  possible, 
having  regard  to  the  objectives  that  we  are 
trying  to  achieve.  I  would  not  criticize  the 
numerous  and  detailed  recommendations  for 
economy  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  just  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the 
various  recommendations  he  has  made,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  question  of 
centralized  purchasing  and  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that  on  some  other 
occasion,  either  later  in  these  estimates  or 
in  the  public  accounts  committee.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize,  however,  that  in  my  view,  we 
as  a  Legislature  are  concerned  about  economy 
mainly  in  terms  of  ensuring  that  there  are 
procedures  that  will  result  in  economies. 

I  cannot  see  much  future  in  our  spending 
our  time  here  detailing  various  economies  that 
might  be  achieved.  The  Treasury  is  building 
up  within  its  organization  a  system  for  achiev- 
ing increasing  economy  in  public  adminis- 
tration. I  think  our  comments  could  very  well 
be  directed  towards  improved  procedures  for 


achieving  economy.  As  for  specific  items,  I 
could  mention  a  great  many,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  I  think  some  money  could  be  saved. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  time  tonight,  because 
if  we  added  them  all  up,  they  would  add  up 
to  very  little  money. 

Everything  I  can  think  of  in  terms  of  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  administra- 
tion, having  regard  to  the  programmes  that 
are  now  being  undertaken,  would  perhaps  at 
best  add  up  to  $25  or  $30  million  in  a 
budget  of  well  over  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  that  is  worth  saving. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  gentle- 
man that  it  is  worth  saving  and  I  think  that 
we  should  have  administrative  procedures 
that  will  ensure  that  every  saving  is  made 
that  can  possibly  be  made.  I  would  also 
agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman  that  we  do 
not  have  all  of  those  procedures,  and  that 
one  of  the  great  failings,  as  he  himself  has 
said,  is  in  the  area  of  centralized  purchasing. 
The  public  accounts  committee  has  been 
pushing  for  that  for  years.  As  a  result  of  its 
pressures,  the  organization  and  methods 
branch  of  The  Treasury  Department  has 
conducted  a  survey.  The  survey,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  has  now  been  lost  somewhere 
in  the  maw  of  the  bureaucracy  and  nobody 
knows  where  it  has  got  to,  apparently.  I 
have  been  pressing  on  the  public  accounts 
committee  to  get  a  report  on  this  matter,  but 
we  have  heard  nothing  since  the  first  meet- 
ing, when  we  were  told  that  the  thing  was 
moving  right  along.  But  now  it  has  bogged 
right  down. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  himself  men- 
tioned the  improved  method  of  presenting 
the  estimates.  It  was  only  after  I  pressed 
for  about  a  month  that  it  was  agreed  that 
this  would  be  presented  to  the  public  ac- 
counts committee,  although  I  would  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, no  matter  how  little  they  may  rate 
overall  in  the  eyes  of  the  government  and 
its  bureaucracy,  should  have  some  ideas 
about  what  might  be  a  good  way  of  present- 
ing the  estimates.  After  all,  we  sit  here  for 
months  on  end  considering  them,  but  it  was 
only  because  I  agitated  and  agitated  on  the 
committee  that  it  was  agreed  that  these  plans 
would  tomorrow- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Four  years 
of  agitation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  this  year,  when  you 
Liberal  members  were  not  there,  I  was  rais- 
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ii^g  it  at  almost  every  meeting  and  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  confirm 
that  I  positively  pestered  the  life  out  of  him 
about  it.  I  am  not  saying  I  produced  the 
result,  but  I  certainly  did  pester— 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  You  are  a  pest 
all  right. 

Mr.  Bry4en:  I  find  that  you  have  to  be  in 
dealing  vi^ith  that  bunch  over  there.  If  you 
dp  not  woiry  them  to  death,  they  never  do 
anything. 

However,  I  was  trying  to  state  in  my 
opinion  that,  although  economies  are  desir- 
able in  every  direction,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  we  will  have  a  budget  of  over  $2  billion, 
no  matter  what  economies  may  be  achieved. 
In  that  context,  I  think  we  have  to  spend 
more  of  our  time  looking  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  namely,  the  way  the  money  is 
raised. 

It  does  no|:  matter  what  economies  we 
achieve,  we  are  still  going  to  have  to  raise 
large  sums  of  money.  This,  of  course,  brings 
us  to  one  of  the  major  functions  of  this  de- 
partment and  that  is  the  function  of  taxation 
policy. 

As  we  know,  taxation  policy  can  be  con- 
sidered from  at  least  two  points  of  view.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  can  consider  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  fiscal  policy  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  is  an  important  consideration, 
even  at  the  provincial  level,  especially  in  a 
province  of  this  size.  We  also  can  consider 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  equity,  the 
equity  or  otherwise  of  our  system  of  tax- 
ation. It  is  from  that  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  would  like  to  consider  the 
question  of  taxation  policy  for  a  few  minutes 
tonight. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  say  that  we  in 
this  group  find  considerable  grounds  for  sat- 
isfaction in  the  current  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. For  years,  the  NDP  and  the  CCF 
before  it,  and  before  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  were  stating  that  our  taxation 
system  was  inequitable  and  becoming  in- 
creasingly inequitable.  I  myself  have  stated 
that  point  of  view  on  behalf  of  our  group  on 
many  occasions  and  other  members  of  our 
group  have  done  the  same  thing,  including 
many  occasions  when  the  point  of  view  was 
expressed  before  I  was  a  member  of  this 
Legislature.  Normally  the  reaction  was  one 
of  intense  boredom.  As  soon  as  one  started 
to  talk  about  the  incidence  of  taxation,  one 
could  see  the  government  benches  opposite 
almost   disappear— the   benches   did   not   dis- 


appear but  the  occupants  did,  let  us  put  it 
that  way.  Whether  it  made  any  difFerence 
whether  they  were  there  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  certainly  they  disappeared.  The 
Liberal  benches  were  similarly  vacated  when 
this  subject  was  raised.  For  those  few  who 
remained— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  that  old  tight 
halo  again. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Did  you  ever  figure  that 
maybe  it  was  a  sermon? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Have  you  ever 
thought    of   switching   to    Pepsodent? 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
very  appropriate  to  the  point  I  was  just 
making.  For  those  few  who  remained  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  body,  the  subject  was 
one  that  gave  rise  to  considerable  derision. 
My  friend,  the  member  for  Sudbury,  in  par- 
ticular, thought  it  was  outrageous  that  we 
should  suggest  that  a  company  like  Inter- 
national Nickel  could  appropriately  pay  more 
taxes- 
Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  their  whole  policy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —or  that  any  of  the  mining 
companies  of  northern  Ontario  could  do  that, 
or  that  any  corporations  indeed  could  do  it. 
This  was  usually  greeted  with  derision  or 
sometimes  with  anger. 

But  I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman- 
and  this  is  what  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  as  far  as  we  are  concerned— that 
in  this  session  of  the  Legislature  there  seems 
to  have  been  substantial  recognition  that  the 
question  of  equity  of  taxation  is  a  question 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Prov- 
incial Treasurer,  in  contrast  to  Treasurers  of 
the  past,  has  himself  stated  that  he  is  most 
interested  in  this  subject.  I  think  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  his  lead-off  on  these 
estimates  before  supper  time  also  raised  that 
point.  He  did  not  dwell  on  it  but  he  did 
raise  it.  So  it  appears  that  the  argument  is 
beginning  to  produce  some  effect  even  in 
this  House  where  one  does  not  normally 
expect  to  produce  any  effect.  Of  course,  the 
case  is  almost  beyond  dispute  at  this  stage. 

If  one  looks  at  the  very  thorough  report 
of  the  Carter  commission,  the  Royal  com- 
mission established  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  taxation,  one  finds  a  stinging 
indictment  of  half  a  century  and  more  of 
Liberal  and  Conservative  tax  policy.  That  is 
the  only  description  one  can  give  to  the  over- 
all import  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions   of    the    Carter    commission.     It    is    a 
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total  indictment  of  taxation  policy  by  govern- 
ments both  Liberal  and  Conservative,  notably 
at  the  federal  level,  over  the  last  half  century 
or  more.  The  report  concludes  that  the 
present  Canadian  tax  system  is  not  fair,  it 
is  not  based  on  ability  to  pay,  it  bears  too 
heavily  on  the  low  and  middle  income 
groups  and  it  has  limited  and  restricted 
growth.  It  has  not  only  been  unfair,  it  has 
been  uneconomical  and  it  has  resulted  in 
misallocation   of   resources. 

Now,  admittedly  that  is  a  brief  summary 
of  a  very  long  report  but  I  think  those  con- 
clusions all  emerge  very  clearly  from  the 
report  of  the  Royal  commission  on  taxation. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  your  summary  or 
Mr.  Carter's? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  that  you  would  find, 
if  you  took  the  trouble  to  read  even  the 
commission's  own  summary,  that  that  is 
essentially  their  finding.  The  commission 
finds  not  only  that  the  tax  system  is  inequi- 
table as  we  have  been  arguing  for  a  long 
time,  but  also  that  it  is  inefficient  and  is  not 
sufficiently  shielded  from  political  influence. 
I  could  hardly  think  of  a  greater  indictment 
of   taxation   policy   than   that. 

Yet  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
primarily  the  Carter  commission  concerns  it- 
self with  the  most  progressive  segment  of 
our  total  tax  structure.  It  was  concerned 
primarily  with  federal  taxation,  not  entirely, 
but  primarily.  And  this  indictment  applied 
even  to  the  federal  section  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture. If  one  goes  down  to  the  provincial 
and  even  to  the  municipal  levels  of  govern- 
ment, then  what  Carter  has  said  can  be 
emphasized  even  more.  The  further  down 
the  scale  you  go  and  the  more  you  take  in 
taxation  from  the  lower  levels  of  government, 
the  more  you  get  into  regressive  taxation 
because  of  greater  emphasis  on  sales  taxes 
and  property  taxes.  The  more  regressive  or 
less  progressive  types  of  taxes  bulk  even 
larger  as  you  incorporate  the  taxation  systems 
of  the  lower  levels  of  government. 

So,  the  case  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  for  years  with  apparently  little  effect 
in  this  House,  in  my  opinion,  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Our 
taxation  system,  taking  the  system  as  a  whole 
or  taking  it  just  for  the  areas  where  we  are 
responsible— the  provincial  and  municipal 
levels— is  unfair  and  what  is  equally  bad,  it 
is,  as  Carter  has  indicated,  inefficient.  It  has 
not  encouraged  but  has  limited  growth,  and 
it  has  led  to  misallocation   of  resources. 


I  know  that  the  reaction  of  the  government 
opposite,  whenever  one  raise  these  questions, 
is  that  this  is  not  the  appropriate  time  to 
talk  about  the  matter.  We  are  waiting  for 
Smith,    says    the   government. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Go  ahead,  talk  about  it! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  yes,  we  can  talk  about  it 
but  the  government  will  say  nothing.  We  can 
talk  but  the  government  will  say  nothing, 
because  it  is  waiting  for  Smith.  This  reminds 
one  of  Samuel  Beckett's  play,  "Waiting  for 
Godot",  where  for  three  acts  everyone  was 
waiting  for  Godot  and  Godot  never  appeared. 
In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  play  there  was 
considerable  doubt  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience  as  to  whether  or  not  Godot  even 
existed.  Well,  I  think  we  have  been  waiting 
for  Smith  for  more  than  three  acts— at  least 
three  acts  anyway.  I  think  he  probably  exists, 
although  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  about  it, 
Mr.  Chairman;  but  he  may  exist  and  it  may 
be  that  he  will  produce  a  report  in  due 
course. 

What  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  is 
that  this  report  will  come  out,  shall  we  say, 
in  August— I  understand  that  is  the  latest 
projection  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the 
report.  The  government  will  immediately  say 
that  it  adopts  at  least  the  substance  of  what 
Smith  says,  and  then  go  running  to  the  people 
saying,  "You  see,  we  are  all  ready  to  reform 
the  tax  structure".  They  have  been  here  for 
over  20  years  and  they  have  reformed 
nothing.  In  fact  it  has  got  progressively 
worse  under  their  administration  but  sud- 
denly Smith  will  be  produced  as  election 
bait.  We  can  all  remember  the  tables  that 
were  published  in  expensive  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements and  elsewhere  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, with  check  marks  about  various  things 
that  were  alleged  to  have  been  done.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  using  the  Smith  committee 
report,  the  government  will  try  to  argue  that 
it  has  now  done  something  with  regard  to 
tax  reform,  when  in  fact  it  will  have  done 
absolutely  nothing. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  government  that 
even  though  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  have 
a  Royal  commission  investigating  taxation, 
complementarily  to  the  work  of  the  Carter 
commission  at  Ottawa,  it  is  not  good  enough 
to  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  word 
has  been  heard  from  that  Royal  commission, 
if  in  fact  the  commission  can  still  be  dis- 
covered. I  do  not  know  if  it  is  still  around, 
or  whether  it  was  lost  in  BaflBn  Land,  or 
somewhere.  But  even  if  it  is  around,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  use  it  as  an 
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excuse  for  delaying  urgent  refonns.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  ridiculous  extremes  to  which 
the  government  will  go  in  using  Smith  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction,  was  provided  a  week  ago 
today,  on  May  30,  by  the  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  mine  that  he  offered  in  the 
Legislature. 

The  question  I  had  asked,  Mr.  Chairman, 
referred  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Gold- 
enberg  report,  to  the  effect  that  the  special 
situation  of  the  dormitory  municipalities  adja- 
cent to  Metro  Toronto  should  be  recognized 
and  that  there  should  be  appropriate  adjust- 
ments in  grants  for  municipal  and  school 
purposes  to  assist  those  municipalities.  I  will 
not  go  into  a  description  of  their  problems;  I 
think  everybody  is  well  aware  of  them.  These 
are  dormitory  municipalities,  they  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  residential  assessment.  They 
do  not  get  the  benefit  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial assessment  which  is  part  of  the  total 
area,  and  Goldenberg  recommended  that  that 
basic  disability  should  be  recognized  and  the 
government  should  do  something  about  it 
in  terms  of  adjustment  grants. 

And  what  was  the  answer  to  my  question 
when  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  what  the  government  was  doing  or 
planned  to  do  about  that  recommendation? 
Of  course  he  referred  me  to  the  Smith  report. 
Nothing  could  be  done  until  Smith  had 
reported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  it  before  this  Legisla- 
ture that  here  is  a  case  where  the  Smith 
report  is  totally  irrelevant.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion where  transitional  adjustment  grants  are 
necessary.  Do  we  have  to  wait  for  the  final 
solution  to  the  problem  in  order  to  deal  with 
transitional  problems?  Surely  the  whole  point 
of  a  transitional  grant  is  that  it  will  tide  a 
mimicipality  over  while  we  are  waiting  for 
longer-term  solutions.  But  no,  even  the  tran- 
sitional, the  temporary  adjustments  have  to 
wait  for  Smith.  Of  course,  the  result  of  that 
is  that  the  people  in  these  dormitory  munici- 
palities are  being  simply  murdered  by  the  mill 
rate. 

Take  Pickering  township.  The  mill  rate  in 
Pickering  township  now  works  out  to  about 
117  or  118  mills  for  this  year,  as  compared 
with  101  mills  for  last  year  and  about  86 
mills  the  year  before.  In  other  words,  in  two 
years  the  average  mill  rate  in  that  munici- 
pahty,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  has  risen 
from  85  or  86  to  about  117  or  118  mills. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  The  mill  rate 
does  not  mean  anything. 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  mill  rate  does  not  mean 
anything,  as  my  friend  says,  but  the  increase 
does;  85  to  118  or  119  is  a  big  increase  in 
two  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  famous 
$5,000  assessment,  taxes  in  Pickering  have 
gone  up  by  $84  in  this  one  year  alone.  We 
know  the  effects  of  this.  The  ratepayers  have 
protested  mightily.  They  are  by  and  large 
people  of  quite  limited  income,  who  moved 
out  to  these,  shall  we  say,  remote  areas  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  themselves  to 
afford  to  buy  homes.  Now  they  find  that  the 
taxes  they  have  to  pay  are  pricing  them  out 
of  their  homes  and  the  government  sits 
smugly  by  saying  it  can  do  absolutely  nothing 
until  it  hears  from  Smith. 

I  say  to  the  government  that  it  is  com- 
pletely derelict  in  its  duty  to  these  people, 
that  it  owes  them  a  responsibility.  It  ought  to 
recognize  the  special  problems  that  were  out- 
lined two  or  three  years  ago  by  Goldenberg 
and  it  should  pay  special  grants  to  them  to 
assist  them  over  this  difficult  period  until  we 
have  a  more  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
tax  structure. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  put  my  case 
purely  in  terms  of  Pickering  and  other  dor- 
mitory municipalities  surrounding  Metro 
Toronto.  I  think  we  should  take  a  look  at 
the  broader  picture,  as  far  as  our  tax  system 
is  concerned. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  taxes  at  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  put  them  into  compartments. 
As  far  as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned,  he  pays 
all  the  taxes,  in  varying  proportions.  He  is  a 
taxpayer  at  all  levels,  and  the  only  intelligent 
way  to  look  at  our  taxation  system  is  to  look 
at  the  whole  picture— federal,  provincial  and 
municipal— because  the  taxpayers  pay  all  of 
those  taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are 
thinking  of  taxation  in  terms  of  fiscal  policy, 
we  also  have  to  look  at  the  total  picture.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  use  taxes  as  an  instrument  of 
fiscal  policy  unless  the  provinces  are  willing 
to  cooperate.  There  are  provinces  which  are 
big  enough  that  two  or  three  of  them  to- 
gether could  frustrate  everything  the  federal 
government  tried  to  do. 

So  taxation  is  essentially  an  intergovern- 
mental problem,  whether  we  are  thinking  of 
fiscal  policy  or  of  equity.  We  have  to  think 
of  all  levels  of  government.  We  do  not  have, 
in  any  meaningful  sense,  three  tax  systems. 
We  have  one  tax  system.  It  is  an  integrated 
system,  both  for  purposes  of  fiscal  pohcy  and 
of  equity.    The   Provincial  Treasurer  agrees 
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with  me  on  that  and  so  I  take  courage  then 
in  thinking— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  One  thousand  per 
cent! 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  even  1,000  per  cent  in 
agreement  and  therefore  I  feel  certain  I  am 
right  at  least  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  So  I 
will  go  a  little  further  and  I  will  say  this: 
We  of  this  party  believe  that  the  federal 
government  has  to  recognize  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  lower  levels  of  government 
have  been  growing  more  quickly  than  their 
fiscal  capacity. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  has  been  read- 
ing our  mail. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact- 
Mr.   Whicher:    They   are   all   charging  too 
much,  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were 
saying  those  things  long  before  it  ever  got 
into  the  government's  mail  at  all,  when  the 
Minister  was  over  in  Highways  and  this 
department  was  just  a  tax  collection  agency. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  getting  mail 
now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Good,  and  he  is  making 
speeches.  I  will  give  him  credit;  he  reads 
some  of  his  mail  in  public,  so  we  are  glad  to 
hear  it  and  we  agree  with  what  he  says.  One 
can  argue  about  the  findings  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture committee.  There  are  certain  limitations 
in  those  findings— essentially  they  are  out  of 
date,  in  particulars  at  any  rate.  But  I  am 
quite  convinced,  and  I  do  not  expect  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  going  to  argue  with 
me  here,  that  this  much  came  out  clearly 
from  the  report  of  the  tax  structure  commit- 
tee, namely,  that  the  provincial-municipal 
level  is  in  a  very  much  more  difficult  position 
in  terms  of  revenue  than  the  federal  level. 
This  I  think,  we  can  agree  on. 

The  tax  structure  committee,  quite  approp- 
riately for  a  federal  body,  put  provincial- 
municipal  finances  into  one  pot.  It  essentially 
compared  federal  on  the  one  hand  with  pro- 
vincial-municipal on  the  other.  It  found 
that  if  one  places  responsibilities  beside 
revenue  capacity  under  the  present  distribu- 
tion, the  federal  government  is  much  better 
off  than  the  provincial  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments are. 

At  this  level,  however,  here  in  this  House, 
we  have  to  make  a  more  detailed  breakdown. 
We  have  also  to  break  the  matter  down  as 
between  the  province  and  the  municipalities. 


Mr.  Whi<cl^er:  He  had  better  npt  talk 
about  that  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again,  that  we  in  this  group  support  tlie  pro- 
vincial government  in  its  position  that  the 
federal  government  has  to  take  a  more  realis- 
tic attitude  either  in  making  greater  sources 
of  revenue  available  or  in  reducing  provincial 
responsibilities  or  in  a  combination  pf  both. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Or  stop  spending  so  much. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
We  are  getting  more  hopeful  of  him  every 
day,  I  say  to  the  member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:   I  am  glad;  you  see,  I  have 
been  saying  this  for  a  long,  long  time- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  come 
to  the  acid  test.  These  fellows  are  converted 
up  to  this  point.  They  used  to  laugh  at  us 
in  the  past  but  they  are  converted  now.  So 
I  hope  we  can  carry  them  just  one  stage 
further  because  I  now  want  to  go  on  to  the 
next  stage.  The  municipalities  are  by  far 
the  worst  oflF  of  all  the  governments— by  far— 
infinitely  worse  off  than  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. And  to  substantiate  my  point,  I 
am  going  to  cite  the  latest  available  figures 
in  the  national  accounts  for  the  year  1965. 

I  will  put  it  this  way  to  make  it  easier  to 
follow:  I  will  take  each  level  of  government 
and  show  its  revenue  and  its  expenditure  in 
national  accounts  terms.  I  am  not  talking, 
of  course,  about  budgets.  I  am  talking  about 
the  national  accounts,  which  most  economists 
consider  to  be  the  more  meaningful  figures. 
As  far  as  the  federal  government  is  con- 
cerned, the  total  revenue  in  1965  was  $9 
billion,  in  round  figures,  while  total  expendi- 
ture was  $7  billion,  leaving  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  a  national  accounts  basis,  in  a 
surplus  position  of  $2  billion. 

Admittedly  I  had  to  take  national  averages 
for  provincial  and  municipal  and— I  do  not 
know  of  any  provincial  breakdowns,  but 
taking  all  the  provincial  governments  to- 
gether, and  this  one  is  better  off  than  most, 
the  total  revenue  was  $5  billion,  while  total 
expenditure  was  $4.7  bilhon,  for  a  surplus 
position  of  $.3  billion.  So  both  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  on  the  national 
accounts  basis,  were  taking  in  more  money 
than  they  were  spending.  None  of  them  was 
starving  in  1965.  But  then  we  come  to  the 
municipaUties:  total  revenue  $2.4  billion, 
total  expenditure   $4.5   billion,   fpr  i»  deficit 
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6{  $2.1  fclUioft,  a  deficit  eqii^l  almost  to  their 
total  revenues. 

To  put  it  in  terms  of  percentages  I  think 
\ve  come  up  with  some  interesting  figures. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  get 
meaningful  percentages,  I  am  excluding  trans- 
fers among  governments.  In  other  words, 
where  one  government  pays  a  grant  to 
another,  I  will  consider  that  as  revenue  for 
the  recipient  government. 

Now  then,  after  excluding  transfers,  at  the 
federal  level  the  total  revenue  was  46  per 
cent  of  all  the  revenue  of  all  governments 
of  Canada  and  total  expenditures  were  43 
per  cent.  So  they  got  46  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  to  cover  43  per  cent  of  the  expendi- 
tures. At  the  provincial  level,  the  govern- 
ments got  30  per  cent  of  the  revenue  to 
cover  29  per  cent  of  the  expenditures,  but 
the  poor  municipalities  got  24  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  to  cover  28  per  cent  of  the 
responsibihty. 

Now,    Mr.    Chairman,   we   can— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  member  permit  a  question?  He 
mentioned  that  he  was  not  including  grants 
or  transfer  payments  on  income,  as  I  recall 
it,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  netting  them  out  of  the 
figures  of  the  government  that  made  the 
grants.  In  other  words,  these  would  be 
income  for  the  recipient  governments  and 
would  not  appear  at  all  in  the  accounts  of  the 
other  level,  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  am  exclud- 
ing transfers  by  making  them  revenue  for  the 
recipient  government.  And  even  allowing  for 
that,  the  municipalities  got  only  24  per  cent 
of  the  pot  to  cover  28  per  cent  of  the 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  was  the  province  again? 

^tr.  Bryden:  The  provinces  got  30  per 
cent  of  the  overall  revenue  to  cover  29  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditures.  This,  of 
course,  means  all  the  provinces  in  Canada 
added  up.  There  is  no  breakdown  by  prov- 
inces for  this  type  of  figure,  that  I  know  of. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  when  one  says,  and  when 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter say,  as  they  often  say,  that  the  federal 
government  is  not  facing  up  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation  in  Canada— in  other  words, 
that  it  is  not  facing  up  to  the  problems  that 
are  arising  at  the  lower  levels  of  government— 
what  they  really  mean  is  this,  that  the 
senior  levels  of  government,  and  that  in- 
cluded them,  are  not  facing  up  to  the  prob- 
lems   df    thfe    municipalities.     It    is    at    the 


municipal  level  where  this  problem  has 
become  acute.  It  is  not  acute,  at  any  rate 
was  not  acute  in  1965,  at  either  the  federal 
or  provincial  levels.  The  provincial  govern- 
ments were  not  in  bad  shape  on  a  national 
accounts  basis.  They  were  in  a  surplus  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Are  you  still  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  following  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  their  inability  to  say 
"no". 

Mr.  Bryden:  Inability  to  say  "no"?  These 
fellows  have  an  almost  permanent  record  of 
saying  "no"  to  the  municipalities.  First  they 
say  "no",  then  they  say  "maybe  we  will 
think  about  it",  and  then  they  say  "maybe 
Smith  will  have  something  to  say  about  it", 
aujd  then  if  the  heat  gets  really  grim  they 
say  "well,  yes,  a  little  bit".  But  you  can 
see  the  total  result.  The  municipalities,  even 
after  allowing  for  all  the  grants  they  get,  get 
24  per  cent  of  the  revenues  and  they  have  28 
per  cent  of  the  expenditures  to  take  care  of. 
They  just  cannot  carry  on,  this  is  the  basic 
problem.  This  is  why- 
Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  That  is  for  all 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  for  all  of  Canada. 
And  this  is  certainly  true  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Is  the  member  denying  that  this  is 
true  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Kerr:  Prince  Edward  Island  colours 
that  picture. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
brief  for  any  provincial  government.  I  can- 
not think  off  hand  of  any  provincial  govern- 
ment in  Canada  that  has  done  justice  to  its 
municipalities.  Now,  I  could  be  wrong  on 
that,  there  may  be  one  or  two  somewhere 
that  I  have  not  thought  of,  but  I  cannot 
think  which   ones  they  are. 

Mr.   Whicher:    Smallwood's! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  yes,  Smallwood  does 
not  have  any  municipalities,  so  you  could 
not  say  he  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
municipalities.  But  leaving  him  aside- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  What  about 
Robichaud? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  let  us  not  get  into  that. 
Let  us  all  agree  on  this  side  of  the  House 
that  this  government  has  not  done  justice  to 
the   municipalities,   let  us   not  argue— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  know,  I  am  sure 
the  government  is  right  with  me.  They 
were  with  me  up  to  five  minutes  ago.  Surely 
they  have  not  got  lost  again  just  when  I  have 
got  to  the  crux  of  the  problem.  They  were 
right  with  me  up  until  then. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Who  said  we  were  right  with  you? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  your  Provincial  Treas- 
urer was  agreeing  with  me  right  down  the 
hne.    Now  he  is  having  second  thoughts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  he  said  1,000  per  cent. 
You  know,  if  he  had  agreed  on  it  100  per 
cent,  I  would  have  felt  happy.  If  he  agrees 
with  me  just  100  per  cent  on  the  point  I  have 
made  about  the  municipalities,  I  will  be  quite 
happy.  Well,  I  will  not  be  entirely  happy,  I 
will  ])e  happy  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  but  I 
still  want  to  see  something  done  about  the 
municipalities.  It  is  not  good  enough  to  say 
tliat  we  will  wait  for  Smith,  we  will  wait  for 
Godot,  and  after  three  acts  we  will  see  if 
maybe  he  exists.  That  is  not  good  enough. 
We  know  enough  about  the  situation  now  at 
least  to  take  preliminary  steps  to  rectify  it, 
I  talked  about  the  dormitory  municipalities. 
Surely  their  need  is  obvious,  and  something 
should  be  done  about  it,  but  we  can  go  beyond 
that  situation  and  take  the  situation  in  tlie 
province  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  to  be  told  that,  in  almost  every  munici- 
pality, there  have  been  punishing  increases 
in  mill  rates  this  year. 

Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  The  hon. 
gentleman  says  it  is  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Not  in  my  riding. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  in  his  riding.  You  know, 
they  got  about  half  of  justice  from  the  min- 
ing companies  up  there  so  now  the  Tories  in 
the  area  are  satisfied.  The  only  thing  is  that 
the  Tories  are  getting  very  few  in  number. 
But  by  and  large,  in  this  Legislature  on  the 
basis  of  a  distributed  representation  of  public 
opinion  of  four  years  ago,  we  will  agree  that 
you  fellows  are  grossly  over-represented.  You 
have  us  greatly  out-numbered  here  but  in  the 
province  it  may  be  a  different  situation.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that.  I  am  just 
saying  that  there  have  been  punishing  in- 
creases in  the  mill  rates  this  year.  You  know, 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Aff'airs  could  stand 
up,  and  it  amazes  me— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  With  the  broken  foot  I  have  tonight, 
I  cannot  stand  up. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  I  see.  That  is  a  pity.  You 
know,  I  admire  him,  the  cool  and  calm  way 
he  will  stand  up  and  present  the  most  brazen 
nonsense  to  this  House.  He  says  we  carmot 
do  anything  about  the  plight  of  Pickering— of 
the  poor  people  in  Pickering,  until  we  hear 
from  Smith.  You  cannot  do  anything  about 
taxes  until— is  that  not  what  you  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  I  will  read  what  you 
said.  This  is  page  3991  of  this  year's  Hansard, 
one  week  ago: 

In  answer  to  tlie  question  of  the  hon. 
member,  I  would  refer  him  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
made  on  January  10,  1966— 

so  this  is  well  settled  policy— 

—regarding  the  report  of  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  dis- 
cussing boundaries  and  fringe  areas.  The 
Prime  Minister  said,  pending  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  committee  on  taxa- 
tion— 

that  is  the  Smith  report: 

—that  no  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
recommendation  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  dormitory  municipalities  outside  the 
present  metropolitan  area. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  saying  that  nothing  can 
be  done  until  we  hear  from  Smith,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  is  saying,  but  that  is  the 
way  I  understood  it.  Yet  we  see  that  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  did  not  decide 
that  everything  had  to  wait  for  Smith.  We 
have  already  had  some  changes.  When  the 
cries  of  outrage  from  municipal  taxpayers 
began  to  penetrate,  not  the  consciences,  but 
at  least- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Poli- 
tical   surveys. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  the  political  surveys  of 
the  Tory  party!  Then  we  found  that  they 
could  make  some  adjustment— quite  inade- 
quate, and  I  will  not  discuss  it  here— with 
regard  to  taxes  of  senior  citizens.  They  were 
also  able  to  make  some  inadequate  adjust- 
ments in  unconditional  grants.  So,  you  see, 
everything  does  not  have  to  wait  for  Smith. 
It  is  if  the  wheel  is  not  squeaky  enough  that 
they  have  to  wait  for  Smith.  It  does  not 
matter  how  meritorious  their  case— and  surely 
the  case  of  the  Pickering  people  is  completely 
meritorious— if  there  is  not  a  loud  enough 
squeak,  one  that  penetrates  the  public  opinion 
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surveys  of  the  Tory  party,  then  nothing  is 
done. 

I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  something 
should  and  can  be  done.  I  am  not  by  any 
means  downgrading  the  Smith  report  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  if  he  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  hope  and  trust  that  a  report 
will  be  forthcoming.  I  know  of  some  of  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  the  studies  there, 
and  I  believe  if  these  people  can  finally  bring 
their  work  to  fruition  it  will  be  worthy  of 
very  serious  consideration.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that  at  all. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Be  careful,  you  may  want  to  call 
it  whitewash,  later. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  you  see,  that  is  what  I 
said.  Whenever  one  tries  to  talk  about  taxa- 
tion problems,  one  is  met  frequently  by  flip- 
pant irrelevancies.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  beginning  to  penetrate  at 
least  into  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  opposite.  It  used  to  be  that  we 
could  not  penetrate  any  of  their  minds.  I  just 
hope  we  are  penetrating  a  little  further. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  can  get  started 
on  tax  reform  in  this  province  without  waiting 
for  Smith.  Smith,  I  am  sure,  can  give  us  use- 
ful additional  information  and  suggestions  as 
to  where  we  should  go,  but  I  am  still  saying 
that  we  can  get  started.  The  problem  is 
obviously  there.  At  least  its  broad  outlines  are 
obvious  and  we  should  start  trying  to  deal 
with  those  broad  outlines.  And  I  may  say  that 
we  can  do  that  even  while  we  wait  for  action 
at  the  federal-provincial  level. 

I  repeat  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
government's  position  that  there  has  to  be 
some  reallocation  as  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  provinces,  but  even  far  more 
urgent  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  I  have 
quoted  is  a  reallocation  as  between  the  pro- 
vince and  the  municipalities.  I  say  we  should 
get  started  on  it  before  our  municipalities 
reach  the  point  where  they  are  reduced 
almost  to  impotence. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  will  be  broke! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  me  just  give  a  few 
examples  of  what  has  already  happened.  One 
could  go  on  all  night  with  examples  but  I 
will  give  two  or  three. 

Hamilton  cancelled  a  new  sewage  plant, 
adding  to  lake  pollution.  This  is  not  only  a 
Hamilton  problem,  this  is  an  international 
problem. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Sudbury  cannot  afford  to  build 
one. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Toronto  cancelled  essential 
safety  devices  in  the  regulation  of  traffic  in 
this  large— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  reduced  their 
mill  rate  by  over  two  and  a  half  mills.  What 
do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Who  reduced  the  mill  rate  by 
over— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Toronto.  The  city  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  knows  that  the  only  reason  the 
city  of  Toronto  reduced  the  mill  rate— and 
you  have  really  fixed  them  good  on  that,  or 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  so  with  a  bill 
you  now  have  before  the  House— the  only 
reason  they  did  that  was  because  there  is  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  Metro  rate  and  the 
school  rate  in  Toronto.  And,  of  course,  To- 
ronto, as  the  Minister  knows,  lost  certain 
responsibilities,  so  that  in  terms  of  its  con- 
tinuing responsibilities,  I  am  sure  its  rate  is 
up.  But  it  could  not  let  the  rates  go  up  any 
more.  At  any  rate  it  was  Metro  that  cancelled 
the  safety  measures,  not  the  city. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  we  go  without  essential 
safety  measures.  We  go  without  essential 
conservation  measures,  because  of  the  parsi- 
monious policy  of  this  government.  It  is  not 
only  parsimonious,  it  is  obdurate  in  its  refusal 
to  recognize  the  basic  problem  that  exists.  It 
fires  all  the  shots  in  the  world  at  the  federal 
government,  quite  properly,  but  fails  to 
recognize  that  they  are  far  worse  sinners 
themselves,  in  relation  to  their  junior  govern- 
ments, than  the  federal  government. 

North  York  borough  is  renting  church 
basements  and  halls  for  schools. 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  lots  of  churches. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  there  are  lots  of  churches 
and  they  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
our  community,  but  church  basements  are 
not  proper  schools. 

Metro  school  board  in  Toronto  is  going  to 
use  over  1,000  portables  in  1967-1968. 

Mr.  Singer:  Two  of  which  have  already 
burned   down. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Two  of  which  have  already 
burned  down.  And  only  by  the  grace  of  God 
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witKout  seriotis  loss  of  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  new  school  in  North  York— Gateway 
Boulevard  I  am  told— will  consist  entirely  of 
14  portables  until  a  permanent  building  can 
be  started  in  1968. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Who  should  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Brydett:  Pembroke  fired  one  of  its  19 
man  police  force.  The  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)  admittedly  forced  them  to  reinstate 
hitn  because  the  town  was  going  to  be  with- 
out adequate  police  protection,  but  it  still 
fired  a  pohceman.  But  nothing  can  be  done 
to  reinstate  the  sewage  treatment  plant  in 
Hamilton  or  to  reinstate  proper  regulation  of 
trafiBc  in  Metro  Toronto.  These  things  have 
just  been  stopped. 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  want  to  go  on  at  great  length 
on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary.  I  think  we  can  agree  that  the 
ttiunicipalities  are  cutting  back  on  absolutely 
essential  services,  while  the  government  waits 
for  Godot,  or  for  Smith,  or  whoever  it  is  they 
are  waiting  for.  I  thiiik  it  is  regrettable  that 
another  session  of  the  Legislature  appears  to 
be  drawing  to  a  conclusion  and  not  a  finger 
has  been  lifted,  except  for  a  minor  adjustment 
in  unconditional  grants,  to  assist  the  munici- 
palities in  their  serious  problems. 

I  think  this  House  should  stay  in  session 
until  something  is  done  about  it,  but  I  know 
the  government  has  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  doing  anything  about  it.  They  hope 
that  Smith  will  have  a  report  in  August. 
Then  they  can  present  the  report  as  if  it  was 
sorhething  actually  accomplished  and  call  an 
election  on  the  basis  of  it.  This  is  the  way 
they  play  with  the  public  affairs  of  this 
province.  But  I  am  suggesting  to  them  that. 
Smith  or  no  Smith,  and  pending  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Smith  report,  we  should  still  do 
certain  things  here.  The  need  is  obvious  and 
I  think  the  lines  of  attack  are  obvious.  After 
we  have  started  taking  some  of  the  basic 
lines  of  attack,  I  am  sure  Smith  will  give  us 
a  lot  of  additional  ideas. 

Here  are  some  measures  I  am  going  to 
propose  to  the  government  that  they  ought 
to  do,  right  now,  during  this  current  year. 

First  of  all,  they  should  take  over  the 
cost  of  health,  welfare  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  This  would  provide  some  relief 
to  the  municipalities. 

Second,  they  should  embark  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  increasing  the  provincial  share 
of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation.   I  arti  not  going  to  get  into  slogans 


about  precise  percentages  dr  atiy  other 
arguments  along  that  line.  I  am  just  say- 
ing that  the  government  Should  start  this 
year  to  increase  its  share.  1  would  say  thait 
it  should  take  over  for  this  year  another 
$50  million  in  that  field.  But  I  am  not  wed- 
ded to  that  figure,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
discuss  the  matter  on  a  rational  basis.  The 
problem  is  that  the  government  wiU  not  put 
any  proposal  before  this  House.  They  just 
leave  the  municipalities  to  sweat  it  out, 
leave  them  in  the  position  where  they  have 
to   cut  back  on   essential   services. 

Third,  I  am  suggesting  that  we  should 
start  to  move  more  and  more  towards  uncon- 
ditional grants.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  any  relief  has  been  given  to 
the  municipalities.  The  major  relief  was  to 
the  smaller  municipalities.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  that,  although  I  was  a  little 
amazed  to  discover  some  members  of  this 
Legislature  suggesting  that  the  larger  muni- 
cipalities are  getting  the  main  benefit  of  the 
increase  in  unconditional  grants.  That  of 
course  is  quite  untrue.  It  is  the  smaller  mun- 
icipalities that  are  getting  the  main  benefit. 
There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  uncondi- 
tional grants,  but  the  unconditional  grants 
still  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  total 
grants  in  the  province.  And  I  would  again 
go  back  to  the— 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Where  is  he  getting  all  the  rhoney? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  just  a  minute.  I  would 
go  back  to— 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  he  says  just  a  minute,  he 
is  going  to  borrow  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  we  have  to  borrow  it,  I 
would  say  we  should  do  Something  about  the 
problems   of  the   municipalities   in  this  pro- 


Mr.  Whieher:  Where  is  he  going  to  bor- 
row it?  The  government  is  borrowing  all  it 
can  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  borrowing  any,  but 
those  who  think  that  we  can  dismiss  the 
problem  of  the  municipalities  on  this  basis, 
I  would  suggest,  can  get  up  and  state  their 
position.  I  am  saying  we  have  a  crisis  at  the 
municipal  level  in  this  province,  and  we 
have- 
Mr.  Whieher:  That  is  what  the  leader  of 
the   Opposition   has    been   saytrig. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Then  why  is  the  member 
objecting  that  something  should  be  dotted 
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Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  listening  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Some  are  listening  and  some 
are  objecting  to  what  I  am  saying. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Bryden;   The  Liberal  Party  is  not  in 

its   normal  position.  Some   are   neutral   and 

some   are  opposed.  I   do   not  think  any   of 
them  are  in  favour. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order  please! 

Mr/ Bryden:  They  are  not  representing  all 
the- 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
for  Woodbine  to  direct  his  remarks  to  the 
chair,  please. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  at 
least  have  an  intelligent  listener  when  I  do 
that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  you  use  that  in  your  elec- 
tion  campaign   in   Eglinton,   Mr.   Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  think  very  seriously 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Now  tell  us  where  the 
money  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on  the 
question  of  unconditional  grants  and  I  would 
like. now  to  ask  the  province  to  consider  the 
position  that  the  Ontario  government  and 
other  provincial  governments  have  taken 
vis-a-vis  the  federal  government  over  the 
years.  They  have  objected— I  think  quite 
rightly— to  the  multiplicity  of  conditional 
grants  or  shared  cost  programmes,  joint  pro- 
grammes, whatever  you  want  to  call  them. 
In  other  words,  they  have  objected  to  the 
large  number  of  programmes  where  the 
federal  government  makes  money  available 
only  if  the  provincial  governments  spend  some 
sort  of  corresponding  amount. 

They  have  objected,  and  I  think  they  are 
right,  that  we  have  far  too  many  of  these 
programmes.  The  provinces  have  suggested 
that  they  have  restricted  their  freedom  of 
action  and  have  put  them  in  the  position 
where  they  are  having  less  and  less  control 
over  their  own  budgeting.  They  have  sug- 
gested changes  in  this  system  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  unconditional  grants,  or  at  any 
rate  grants  for  much  broader  purposes  than 
those  Of  the  past,  or  alternatively,  new 
tax   sources.     This   has   been   the   provincial 


government's  position,  not  only  Ontario's  but 
most  provinces'  position  for  about  a  decade. 

But  what  do  we  find  at  the  provincial  level? 
Everything  that  the  province  has  complained 
about  at  the  higher  level,  you  find  at  the 
provincial  level,  only  doubled  in  spades.  We 
have  a  multiplicity  of  grants  that  almost  defies 
human  comprehension.  To  describe  all  the 
provincial  grants  to  the  municipalities,  every 
last  one  of  them  conditional  grants,  would 
take  a  book  of  several  hundred  pages.  We 
know  that. 

Why  is  it  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  federal 
government  to  have  its  70  or  SO  shared-cost 
programmes  but  it  is  perfectly  all  right  for 
the  provincial  governments  to  hamstring  the 
municipalities  in  every  conceivable  way 
through  conditional  grant  programmes?  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  provincial  government  that 
it  should  shift  its  grants  increasingly  into  the 
field  of  unconditional  grants. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Prime  Minister  will  not 
go  along  with  that  proposition.  A  few 
months  ago  when  it  was  suggested  that  the 
province  should  relieve  the  municipalities  of 
some  of  their  present  burden,  he  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  suggested  that  if  that 
were  done,  the  municipalities  would  just 
gobble  up  the  amount  and  dissipate  it  some- 
where else.  I  know  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  no  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  our 
municipal  administrators  but  I  have  confi- 
dence in  them. 

I  think  we  can  appropriately  relieve  them 
of  some  responsibihty  and  in  addition  we 
can  increase  their  freedom  of  action  still 
further  by  a  shift  towards  unconditional 
grants.  All  the  time  we  can  assume  that  they 
will  spend  the  money  rationally  and  economic- 
ally in  relation  to  the  needs  of  their  constitu- 
encies as  they  see  them.  I  feel  satisfied  about 
that. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts:  Are  you  of  the  opinion 
that  Smith  might  deal  with  this?  It  is  pos- 
sible to  embark  on  such  a  programme  and 
then  find  after  five  years  that  the  study  would 
lead  you  into  some  other  course. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  we  are  waiting  for  Godot? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  waiting  for  Godot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  waiting  for 
Smith. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  waiting  for  Smith. 
Another  point  of  agreement.  The  government 
is  waiting  for  Smith;  it  cannot  do  anything 
by  itself,  it  needs  somebody  to  lead  it  by  the 
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hand.  The  nature  of  the  problem  is  clearly 
delineated,  certain  lines  of  action  are  clearly 
indicated  as  necessary  but  the  government 
has  to  have  somebody  to  take  it  by  the  hand, 
point  it  in  the  right  direction  and  then  lead  it. 
It  cannot  think  up  anything  by  itself.  Well, 
my  thesis,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  problem 
is  urgent,  that  we  can  take  at  least  pre- 
liminary steps  in  the  direction  by  solving  it, 
and  that  it  is  important  that  we  should  take 
those  steps.  I  have  now  indicated  three  steps 
that  we  should  take. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  not  told  us  how  you 
are  going  to  pay  for  them,  though. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  just  fuzzy-wuzzy 
thinking. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  going  to  tax  Inco, 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  hope  they  are  going  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  because  you  are  sure 
spending  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Inco 
do,  now  that  you  are  talking  about  that.  I 
know  you  fellows  hate  to  see  the  province  get 
any  of  it,  but  they  do  make  quite  a  lot.  There 
are  a  lot  of  other  people  around  here— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  thing  about  it,  there 
is  no  Tory  on  that  side  of  the  House  who 
can  outmatch  the  member  for  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  see  Sudbury  get  some 
of  Inco's  money. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  Sud- 
bury get  some  of  it  too. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
major  points  in  the  Carter  report  was  that 
companies  exploiting  resources  are  really 
getting  away  with  murder  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  believe  that, 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  the  member  name 
another  company  besides  Inco? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  always  named 
them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  really  think  we  have 
to- 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  indicate  to  the 
member  for  Woodbine  that  we  are  now 
reviewing  the  estimates  of  the  department. 


Mr.  Bryden:  —a  lesson  for  the  member 
for  Bruce.  He  knows  that  there  are  a  great 
many  companies  engaged  in  resource  indus- 
tries in  this  country  besides  Inco.  It  hap- 
pens that  Inco,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
biggest  one  in  the  mining  field,  so  I  have 
cited  it  as  an  example  in  the  past.  But  it 
by  no  means  the  only  one  in  the  mining  field, 
much  less  in  the  total  resource  field. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  create  a  lot  of  employ- 
ment.   Why  not  be  fair  about  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say  they  did  not 
create  a  lot  of  employment.  All  I  said  was 
that  in  terms  of  taxation  they  have  been 
getting  away  with  murder.  And  the  member 
for  Sudbury  has  sung  "Glory  Alleluia"  when 
he  assumed  they  were  getting  away  with 
murder.  I  do  not  know  if  he  has  changed 
his  position  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  member  for  Woodbine  to  continue 
with  reviewing  the  estimates  before  us  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  voters  in  Sudbury 
are   catching  on. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  we  sent  an  overnight 
guest  to  Ottawa. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  a  lot  of  them 
have  said  on  occasion. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  us  hope  it  is  over- 
night. 

Mr.     MacDonald:     That     is     the    feeblest 

rationalization. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  members 
to  refrain  from  interjections  and  give  the 
member  for  Woodbine  a  chance  to  continue. 

Interjections    by   hon    members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seem  for 
the  moment  to  have  mislaid  the  particular 
sheet  from  which   I  was  working. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  matter  greatly 
because  I  was  getting  on  to  my  fourth  point, 
Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  would  re- 
mind the  members  of  the  House  that  it  will 
expedite  the  work  of  the  House  if  fewer 
interjections   were   made. 

Interjections   by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  takes  a  long  time  for  these 
things  to  sink  in.    I  am  willing  to  listen. 
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Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  fourth 
proposal  I  would  like  to  put  before  the  House 
is  something  on  which  action  could  be  taken 
now— the  establishment  of  a  municipal  loan 
corporation.  I  know  we  have  entered  this 
field  to  a  certain  degree. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Who  is  going  to  pay  the 
interest? 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Canada  pension 
plan  was  that  it  did  make  a  large  amount 
of  money  available,  which  the  government 
here  has  decided  to  use  for  educational 
purposes,  partly  at  the  municipal  level.  I 
object  to  the  way  the  money  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  was  the  money 
that  the  federal  government  was  not  going 
to  give  us. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  until  Quebec  put 
them  over  a  barrel  and  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Until  we  told  them  that 
we  would  not  accept— 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  need  to  get  into 
that  argument.  Quebec  had  them  over  a 
barrel  so  the  Prime  Minister  got  the  advant- 
age. They  did  not  appreciate  that  undigni- 
fied position  so  the  Prime  Minister  got  the 
advantage  of  it.  He  asked  for  90  per  cent 
but  as  a  result  of  Quebec  he  got  100  per 
cent,  so  he  could  be  thankful  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  bad,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  my  view  it  is  rather  a 
poor  way  to  raise  money  for  these  purposes 
but- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  very  useful  for  the 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  that  we  can  agree  on. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  poor  people  of  Canada 
have  to  be  soaked  to  raise  loan  funds  for 
municipalities,  but  this  has  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Who  is  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  taking  the  fund  in  exis- 
tence regardless  of  the  source,  it  is  true  that 
it  has  been  beneficial  to  the  municipahties. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
himself,  I  think  it  was,  in  his  introductory 
remarks  in  these  estimates,  indicated  that 
they  had  been  receiving  a  favourable  rate.  I 
do  not  know  what  rate  the  municipalities 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  it  had  not  been  for 


this  fund,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been 
at  least   1  per  cent  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  At  least. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  at  least,  so  can  we 
not  start  to  develop  a  municipal  loan 
fund,  as  they  have  in  some  other  provinces 
for  other  purposes  as  well?  I  believe  we 
have  it  for  sewage  and  water  facilities,  but 
that  is  about  all.  The  federal  fund  is  now 
phased  out  so  all  we  have  are  the  Canada 
pension  plan  fund  which  are  used  in  this 
province  for  education,  partly  at  the  muni- 
cipal level,  and  we  have  the  programme 
under  the  Ontario  water  resources  commis- 
sion. I  think  we  should  now  set  up  an  over- 
all municipal  loan  corporation  which  will 
become  a  lender  for  the  municipalities  and 
save  them  money  on  interest  rates. 

Then  I  would  say  as  the  fifth  point— and 
I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now 
just  making  points  which  I  think  should  be 
acted  upon  immediately  before  Smith  is 
heard  from— 

An  hon.  member:  Before  Smith;  that  is 
B.S. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  a  perfect  Tory  atti- 
tude. Anything  that  is  going  to  happen  now 
is  B.S.  as  far  as  the  Tories  are  concerned.  If 
it  happens  next  year  it  is  wonderful.  That, 
sir,  is  the  way  they— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —have  won  elections  in  the 
past  and  they  hope  to  do  it  in  the  future.  But 
as  the  people  of  Ontario  are  discovering  very 
quickly,  that  tomorrow  under  the  Tories 
never  comes,  and  so  thqy  will  know  that  if 
they  want  action  to  relieve  the  present  burden 
of  municipal  taxes  which  is  now  inflicted  upon 
them,  there  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  There 
is  a  tomorrow  which  will  come  inevitably,  it 
will  be  the  day  of  the  election  when  this 
government  can  be  swept  out  and  immediate 
action  will  no  longer  fall  within  the  category 
of  B.S.- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Bryden:  -but  it  will  be  something  that 
is  considered  to  be  necessary. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  last  point— and 
these  are  all  I  would  enumerate  in  the  cate- 
gory of  emergency  measures;  I  believe  I  said 
that  to  you  already,  but  I  was  distracted  and 
I  have  said  it  again.  There  should  be  more 
generous  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
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\fr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  He  seems  to 
have  lost  his  spot. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  heavens,  I  have  got  it 
right  here.  I  was  just  letting  that  one  sink 
in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hoped  I  would  get 
some  support  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Bukator),  but  unfortunately 
he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Is  this  the  mem- 
lier's  swan  song? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  this  is  a  statement  of  NDP 
policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Where  are  they  going 
to  raise  the  taxes? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  can  tell  the  Prime  Minister 
how  his  party  has  raised  the  taxes.  You  have 
forced  the  municipalities  to  raise  the  property 
tax. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  While  patting  itself  on  the 
back  about  not  raising  taxes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes.  And  while  saying  that 
the  municipalities  really  were  not  competent 
to  deal  with  any  savings  that  they  might 
achieve  if  the  government  took  from  them 
some  of  the  unjust  burdens  it  has  now  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  What  savings? 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  the  present  time  the  On- 
tario government  pays  only  the  equivalent  of 
general  municipal  taxes  on  its  properties.  It 
does  not  pay  full  taxes,  except  on  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  properties.  More- 
over, it  pays  no  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  land 
and  b\iildings  used  for  education,  hospitahza- 
tion,  reform  institutions,  parks,  forests,  and 
certain  other  types  of  public  use. 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman— I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage  to  go  into 
details— that  its  policy  with  respect  to  grants 
in  lieu  of  taxes  is  unnecessarily  niggardly. 
This  of  course  hits  very  hard  the  munici- 
palities who  have  a  greater  than  average 
portion  of  provincial  government  properties, 
and  I  am  suggesting  that  it  could  adopt  a 
more   realistic  policy  in  this   regard. 

These  are  five  points  that  I  think  could  be 
acted  upon  immediately:  health;  welfare; 
administration  of  justice;  a  larger  percentage 
of  education  costs;  a  switch  to  unconditional 
grants;  a  municipal  loan  corporation;  and 
more  generous  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes.  These 
are  the  five  points  that  I  put  forward  as  an 
immediate  policy  that  could  be  acted  upon 
this  year. 


Some  people— I  am  not  sure,  I  think  it  was 
mainly  the  chief  Tory  leader  in  the  House, 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  over  on  the  Liberal 
benches— who  raised  the  point  as  to  where 
the  money  is  coming  from.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
you  want  me  to  carry  on  for  another  25 
minutes?  I  will  go  through,  once  again,  state- 
ments I  have  already  made  in  this  House  on 
this  subject,  but  perhaps  I  can  summarize 
them  in  two  minutes.  I  am  suggesting  first 
of  all,  as  I  think  everybody  agrees,  that  if 
we  can  devise  and  maintain  economic  policy 
that  leads  to  continued  growth,  to  a  certain 
extent  the  money  will  come  simply  from 
increased  yields  on  taxation  without  changes 
in  rates. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  the  leader  of  the 

Opposition  says. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  really  think  he- 
Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  criticized  him. 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  criticized  him? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  said! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  really  think  he  in- 
vented the  argument.  I  have  been  making  the 
point,  as  have  other  members  of  this  group, 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  cannot  remember 
whether  the  official  Opposition  ever  made  the 
point;  usually  they  were  yelling  blue  ruin 
about  deficit,  Deficits  were  a  factor  in  creating 
the  growth,  but  they  were  crying  blue  ruin 
about  them.  However,  it  does  not  really 
matter  who  stated  the  idea.  I  claim  no 
originality  and  I  do  not  concede  any  origi- 
nality to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The 
point  has  been  made  long  ago  by  many  other 
people.   However,  that  is  one  source. 

Another  source  is  one  that  I  have  stated 
before,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  this  one 
because  the  Provincial  Treasurer  always 
agrees  with  me  here  at  least.  We  should  be 
getting  more  money  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  at  any  rate  we  should  be  getting  a 
better  deal  from  the  federal  government.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  necessarily  more  money, 
it  could  take  a  variety  of  forms,  but  the  fed- 
eral government  has  got  to  accept  a  greater 
responsibility. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  federal  government  has 
to  accept  some  responsibility  with  regard  to 
basic  municipal  problems,  such  as  urban 
renewal.  Urban  renewal  is  lagging  eteiywhere 
in  Canada  as  compared  to  the  United  States 
and  the  basic  reason  is  a  failure  of  the  federal 
government  to  accept  any  responsibility.  It  is 
pitiful    what    the     federal    government    in 
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Canada  is  prepared  to  do  compared  to  what 
the  federal  government  in  the  United  States 
has  been  doing  for  many  years. 

However,  that  is  my  second  point.  I  have 
also  made  the  point  about  resources  taxation, 
I  have  a  lot  of  material  here  about  it.  By 
public  demand  I  will  be  glad  to  go  into  it 
all,  but  I  think  I  will  assume,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  already  at  least  stated  my  basic 
ideas  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  said  "finally"  about  15 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  seem  to  be  right  along 
with  me. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  listening  but  I— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Sharp  said  you  are  not 
going  to  get  any  more  money,  so  what  are 
you  going  to  do  next? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  well,  maybe  Mr.  Sharp 
is  expendable  too,  we  will  wait  and  see. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  my  second  last 
point  with  regard  to  revenue,  I  would  say  that 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
taxes,  we  should  be  looking  at  the  progressive 
tax  fields  and  moving  out  of  the  regressive 
fields,  along  the  line  that  Carter  has  suggested. 
Admittedly,  Carter's  total  plan  is  an  extremely 
complex  one  and  when  we  have  Smith's 
plan  dovetailed  into  Carter's— I  have  no  idea 
what  Smith  will  say,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Smith  will  take  account  of  what  Carter  has 
said— the  matter  will  become  even  more 
complex.  So,  in  terms  of  an  overall  reform 
of  our  tax  structure,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
concede  it  will  take  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  you  are  agreeing 
with    us. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  wait  and  see  how  much 
I  am  agreeing  with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Wait  until  he  figures 
a  way  out  of  that  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  problem  at  all.  I 
was  just  getting  a  glass  of  water  while  a 
httle  more  was  sinking  in  to  you  fellows. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  need  holy  water  to  do 
this  job. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  to 
get  a  thoroughly  fair  tax  system  in  this 
country— and  bearing  in  mind  once  again 
that  the  tax  system  covers  all  levels— will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  doubt,  in  fact, 
that  we  will  ever  get  an  entirely  fair  system. 


I  am  not  by  any  means  suggesting  that  the 
work  of  Carter  and  Smith  should  not  be 
fully  considered.  I  am  suggesting,  as  Carter 
suggested,  that  the  stress  should  be  more 
and  more  on  the  progressive  taxes,  in  the 
long  pull. 

I  now  come  to  my  final  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman— that  the  situation  has  become 
acute  enough  that  we  must  take  emergency 
action  now.  It  is  at  the  municipal  level 
where  the  breaking  point  has  been  reached. 
The  government  was  very  happy  to  cite  the 
findings  of  the  tax  structure  committee  when 
the  tax  structure  committee  indicated  that 
the  federal  government  was  in  much  better 
position  than  the  provincial  and  municipal 
governments. 

Why  are  they  not  now  just  as  quick  to 
carry  the  analysis  through  to  the  conclus- 
ion? The  conclusion  clearly  shows  that  it 
is  not  the  provincial  government  that  is 
badly  off^,  it  is  the  municipal  governments. 
And  I  say  the  provincial  government- 
Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  the  taxpayer  who  is 
badly  off^. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —but  because  the  burden  is 
hidden  mainly  at  the  municipal  level,  it  is 
the  person  of  limited  income  who  is  suffer- 
ing most.  This,  I  think,  is  the  point  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  more  we 
put  the  burden  on  the  municipality— which 
means  on  the  property  tax— the  more  we  hit 
the  man  of  very  limited  means.  The  man  of 
large  means,  whose  savings  are  not  primarily 
in   property,    gets   off  very   easily. 

I  say  this  emergency  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  government  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  act,  even  pending  complete  re- 
forms of  the  tax  system.  There  are  sources 
of  revenue,  available  to  it  very  soon,  which 
I  have  already  laid  before  the  government 
and  I  think  it  should  exploit  those  sources. 
But,  whether  it  exploits  them  or  not,  it 
should  deal  with  this  basic  problem  with 
which  our  municipalities  are  faced. 

I  repudiate  absolutely  the  government's 
suggestion  that  even  a  modicum  of  justice  for 
the  municipalities  and  for  the  ratepayers  at 
the  municipal  level  has  to  wait  for  Smith.  I 
say  it  does  not  have  to  wait  for  Smith.  I 
say  we  should  do  something  about  it  in  this 
session. 

Unfortunately,  practically  nothing  has 
been  done.  The  government  sits  there 
smugly  in  a  relatively  favourable  position 
and  lets  the  poor  municipal  councils  sweat  it 
out.  What  is  even  worse,  it  permits  the 
municipal  taxpayer  to  be  soaked  even  more 
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than  he  has  been  soaked  in  the  past,   and 
that  has  been  more  than  enough. 

I  rest  my  case  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  emergency  action,  or  an  interim  pro- 
gramme along  the  lines  I  have  indicated,  is 
clearly  called  for  and  should  be  accepted  by 
this  Legislature  and  should  be  implemented 
by  this  Legislature,  even  if  we  have  to  sit 
here  to  July  or  August  to  implement  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  propose  to  take  too  long.  I  think 
maybe  it  would  be  appropriate  if  I  com- 
mented on  a  few  of  the  observations  made  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  member 
for  Woodbine.  I  am  assuming,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  they  would  expect  me  to  do  that. 

Before  I  do,  I  might  say  that  there  was  a 
time  when  I  thought  both  of  them  were 
speaking  on  the  Budget  debate,  rather  than 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  they  will 
not  speak  on  the  Budget  debate  now,  so 
there  you  are. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  already  done  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  procedure  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Who  is  running  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
—the  scrutiny,  the  function  of  the  Treasury 
board— it  might  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  House  if  I  placed  on 
record  the  areas  of  responsibility  assigned  to 
the   Treasury   board. 

I  just  report  to  you,  sir,  and  say  that  the 
Treasury  board  is  a  committee  of  the  execu- 
tive council  which  is  established  under  The 
Financial  Administration  Act.  The  board  con- 
sists of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  as  chairman 
and  from  four  to  seven  other  Ministers.  I 
might  say  we  are  now  at  full  strength,  as 
designated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Treasury  board,  as  authorized  in  The  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act,  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  shall  act  as  a  committee  of  the  execu- 
tive council  on  all  matters  relating  to  finance, 
revenues,  estimates,  expenditures  and  finan- 
cial commitments  and  on  any  other  matter 
concerning  general  administrative  policy  in 
the  public  service  that  is  referred  to  the 
board  by  the  executive  council,  or  on  which 
the  board  considers  it  desirable  to  report  to 
the  executive  council. 


2.  It  may  require  from  any  public  o£Bcer 
or  any  agent  of  the  Crown,  any  account, 
return,  statement,  document,  report  or  in- 
formation that  the  board  considers  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

3.  The  Treasury  board  may  issue  such 
administrative  directives  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

4.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  the  Treasury 
board  may  make  regulations  (a)  respecting 
the  collection,  management  and  administra- 
tion of  and  accounting  for  public  money,  (b) 
respecting  the  retention  and  disposal  of 
records,  and  (c)  for  any  purpose  necessary 
for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  public 
service, 

I  will  deal  with  how  we  go  through  these 
functions  after  I  present  them  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  did  not  do  a  very  good 
job  at  the  Centennial  centre. 

An   hon.   member:    But  we  will   come  to 

this,  shall  we? 

Mr.  Sopha:  From  $5  million  to  $30  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  The  matters  re- 
quired by  the  executive  council  to  be  referred 
to  Treasury  board  consist  of:  (1)  Proposed 
expenditures— (a)  annual  estimates  and  sup- 
plementary estimates  of  ordinary  expenditure 
and  capital  disbursements;  (b)  application  for 
a  special  warrant  under  section  29  of  The 
Financial  Administration  Act  for  a  proposed 
expenditure  for  which  there  is  no  appropri- 
ation and  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session; 
(c)  application  for  a  Treasury  board  order— 
this  is»  an  application  under  section  30  of 
The  Financial  Administration  Act  to  increase 
an  existing  appropriation.  And  (d)  a  request 
for  an  authorization  for  commitment.  This  is 
requested  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
(b)  except  that  the  amount  of  the  overexpen- 
diture  is  uncertain  and  hence  the  actual 
Treasury  board  order  is  delayed.  Over- 
expenditures  of  statutory  appropriations  also 
come  under  this  heading. 

The  Treasury  board  deals  with  proposed 
regulations  having  financial  implications.  It 
deals  with  recommendations  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  where  there  is 
a  financial  implication,  but  excluding  those 
appointments  to  staff  and  salary  increases  for 
which  funds  are  available  and  are  within  the 
approved  complement. 

It  deals  also  with  proposals  to  construct  a 
building,  to  purchase  a  building;  to  purchase 
land,  except  for  highway  right-of-way;   and 
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to  lease  property.  It  deals  with  proposed 
changes  in  any  financial  arrangements  with 
the  government  of  Canada;  proposed  changes 
which  will  affect  future  expenditure  or 
revenue;  proposed  legislation  affecting 
revenue  or  expenditure;  matters  of  significant 
concern  to  two  or  more  departments;  pro- 
posed changes  in  complement;  Treasury  board 
certificates  for  The  Department  of  High- 
ways; grant  authorizations;  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission;  and  any  other  matter 
concerning  the  general  administrative  policy 
of  the  public  service  that  is  referred  to  the 
board  by  the  executive  council  on  which  the 
board  considers  it  is  desirable  for  it  to  report 
to  the  executive  council. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  back- 
groimd,  may  I  suggest  that,  in  the  process 
of  implementing  the  responsibilities  assigned 
to  Treasury  board,  two  distinct  areas  of 
operation  are  involved. 

One  would  be  the  staff  of  the  Treasury 
board  secretariat  —  Treasury  board  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  analyze  the  estimates  of 
the  various  departments  at  the  time  they  are 
under  consideration;  and  in  between  the  time 
of  estimates  they  examine  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous programmes  and  their  operations,  their 
implementation,  and  cost  factors  that  involve 
each  of  the  departmental  operations. 

Then  we  have  the  branch  known  as  or- 
ganization and  methods.  And  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  House  because  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  inquiring  as  to  the 
extent  that  the  organization  and  methods  or 
indeed,  Treasury  board  in  total  if  you  wish, 
had  become  involved  in  a  study  or  in  the 
performance  of  its  responsibihties  on  a 
variety  of  matters. 

I  would  like  to  bring  him  up  to  date  and 
simply  say  that  since  the  branch  was  estab- 
lished, we  have  accepted  102  projects  to 
date.  By  type  these  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: general  organization  and  methods 
studies,  20  have  been  requested,  16  have 
been  completed  and  four  are  in  progress. 
Organization  analyses,  19  have  been  re- 
quested, 17  have  been  completed,  and  two 
are  still  in  progress.  Systems,  methods  and 
procedures,  a  total  of  34  have  been  requested, 
22  completed  and  12  are  still  in  progress. 
Data  processing  feasibihty  study— and  I  be- 
lieve the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
particularly  interested  in  this— there  have 
been  17  such  feasibility  studies  requested, 
10  are  completed  and  seven  are  continuing. 
Special  studies,  there  have  been  a  total  of 
12,  nine  are  completed,  and  three  are  still 
under  way. 


Of  the  total  of  102,  twenty  were  studies 
directed  by  Treasury  board— and  these  had 
service-wide  connotations,  they  were  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  department.  The  balance 
was  requested  by  departments  themselves. 
In  other  words,  the  facihties  of  the  Treasury 
board  secretariat,  as  I  have  defined  them, 
were  requested  to  make  studies  and  the 
requests  were  accepted.  I  have  given  you 
the  statistical  data  where  these  study  assign- 
ments stand  at  the  moment. 

Now,  to  pursue  that  a  little  bit  further,  I 
hope  to  indicate  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  we  in  fact  have  made  very  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  very  Helds  in  which 
he  expressed  substantial  interest.  May  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  place  on  the 
record  a  description  of  some  of  these  study 
projects.  They  will  probably  suflBce  to  indicate 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  the  breadth 
or  the  depth  and  the  type  of  work  these  two 
branches  of  the  Treasury  board  secretariat 
are  undertaking. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  little  faith  in  that 
Treasury  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  have  little 
faith?  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  was  not  here  when  his  leader 
proposed  certain  questions  to  me.  I  am 
assuming  they  were  responsible  questions,  I 
am  assuming  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Do  individual  Ministers  use  it 
as  a  vehicle?   Could  I  ask  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Would  you  like  to 
rule  that  I— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  I  ask  a  question?  Do 
individual  Ministers  use  that  Treasury  board 
as  a  vehicle  to  put  forward  their  own  schemes 
and  plans? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  the  member- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  asked  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Minister- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  used  as  such  a  vehicle? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Minister  yielded  the  floor  to  you  or  to  any- 
body else  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  not  get  excited. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  getting  excited, 
you  are.  , 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  just  asked  a  question.  ' 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right,  the  Minister  still 
has  the  floor, 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  question  is  too  embarras- 
sing. I  have  some  evidence  that  it  is  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  personal  schemes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  would  permit  me 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  of  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition?  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  a 
fair  proposition? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  in  opposition  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  the  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  unique,  thank 
heaveni 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Assuming  there  is 
an  interest  in  these  matters,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  there  is  not— 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  almost  none. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  there  is  not, 
would  the— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wish  you  would  get  finished 
because  I  want  to  ask  you  an  important  ques- 
tion. My  taxes  have  gone  up  18  per  cent  in 
the  last  four  years.  I  want  to  ask  you  what 
you  are  doing  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  May  I  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
not  to  answer  these  questions  that  he  posed 
in  favour  of  the  member  for  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  will  be  running  around  the 
province  in  the  forthcoming  provincial  elec- 
tion and  one  of  the  chief  planks  in  your 
platform  will  be  that  you  have  not  increased 
taxes,  and  the  Tory  party  will  spend  about  $4 
million  advertising  that  fact.  I  want  to  ask 
you  what  you  are  doing  about  my  taxes,  and 
everybody  else's  in  Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  will  be  many  opportunities  to  ask 
me  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  taxes, 
and  I  will  proceed  with  what  I  started  to  do 
here. 

I  would  like  to  describe  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  assuming  that  he  is  interested. 


and  give  him  a  description  of  some  of  the 
study  procedures  to  which  he  made  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  much  depth  to  that 
Treasury  board;  not  much  ability. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  propose  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2301  is  before  us! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Go  ahead! 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  I  may,  surely  the  Chairman  is 
accepting  the  responsibility  to  conduct  our 
affairs.  The  Minister  was  in  the  process  of 
commenting  on  the  remarks  made  previously 
by  myself  and  by  the  representative  of  the 
NDP.  And  surely  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  his  remarks  and  I  was  very 
interested  in  hearing  them  and  I  wish  he 
would  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  would  suggest  it 
would  be  up  to  the  individual  leaders  of 
each  group  to  take  care  of  their  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  at  all! 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  recall  it,  one  of  the  matters  about 
which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  expressed 
considerable  interest  was  the  matter  of  central 
purchasing.    I  do  have  a— 

Mr.  Bryden:   I  am  interested  too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  be- 
fore— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Everybody  wants 
to  hear  but  nobody  wants  to  listen. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question 
concerning  the  Treasury  board  before  the 
Minister  left  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  we  have  a  separate 
vote  in  connection  with  that  and  we  will 
deal  with  it  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  government  undertook  last  year  to 
consider  the  merits  of  central  purchasing. 
We  now  have  before  us  the  report  of  an 
interdepartmental  survey  carried  out  by 
organization  and  methods  services  covering 
the  broad  field  or  government  procurement. 
Purchasing  practices  in  a  number  of  state  And 
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provincial  governments  and  in  some  large 
companies  were  reviewed  and,  in  particular, 
the  question  of  centralization  versus  decen- 
tralization was  thoroughly  researched. 

The  report  points  out  that  66  per  cent  of 
all  purchasing  is  already  concentrated  at 
three  buying  stations,  namely,  the  purchasing 
branches  of  The  Department  of  Public  Works, 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  the  office 
of  the  Queen's  Printer.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
true  to  imply  without  qualification  as  some 
have  that  Ontario  ignored  the  concept  of 
central  purchasing  and  is  behind  the  times. 

In  the  case  of  other  government  juris- 
dictions, and  in  large  industrial  enterprises, 
it  was  found  that  many  having  opted  for 
central  purchasing,  immediately  delegated 
most  of  it  to  outlying  branches  for  con- 
venience. In  a  completely  centralized  oper- 
ation, the  communication  problems  tended  to 
become  severe.  In  reported  valuated  prac- 
tices in  organizations  which  maintain  com- 
plete centralized  purchasing  operations  it 
was  found  that  this  approach  created  giant 
paper  work  factors,  fraught  with  high  over- 
head and  the  interminable  delays  so  as  to 
completely  frustrate  programme  management. 

Accordingly,  our  organization  and  methods 
study  team  advises  that  we  establish  a  central 
purchasing  authority  but  make  it  primarily  a 
vehicle  of  functional  guidance.  It  has  specific- 
ally recommended  that  the  government  reject 
the  idea  of  fully  centralized  buying.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  recommended  that  commodi- 
ties of  multi-department  usage,  requiring 
significant  annual  outlays,  be  taken  over 
at  an  orderly  pace  by  specialized  buyers  at 
a  centralized  location.  A  number  of  such 
commodities  have  been  identified,  but  it  is 
emphasized  that  commodities  unique  to 
certain  user  departments  should  always  be 
purchased  by  these  departments. 

Emergency  needs  and  small  value  casual 
requirements  should  always  be  purchased  at 
the  local  level  with  sufficient  formality  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

The  report  before  us  contains  several 
recommendations  on  policy  and  procedure. 
The  key  recommendation  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  experienced  procurement  execu- 
tive to  head  up  a  numerically  small  but 
highly  qualified  central  purchasing  authority, 
to  be  established  as  a  new  division  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works.  The  policy 
guidance  and  purchasing  authority  would 
report  to  a  small  committee  of  Deputy  Minis- 
ters under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Pubhc  Works.  The  report  has 
been     reviewed     by     Treasury     board     and 


promptly  turned  over  to  an  interdepartmental 
committee  of  Deputy  Ministers  and  other 
senior  officers  for  evaluation.  That  committee 
has  recommended  approval  in  principle  and 
a  final  review  and  decision  is  expected  very 
shortly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  deal  now  with 
the  reference  to  the  Smith  committee  report 
and  it  will  be  in  answer  to  both  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  I  hope. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  indicated 
that  earlier  in  the  session  I  expressed  to  the 
House  the  opinion  that  the  report  would  be 
brought  down  in  May.  My  words,  and  they 
are  recorded  in  Hansard,  said  late  May  was 
the  earliest  indication  we  had  at  that  time.  I 
think  we  even  stated  that  some  portions  of 
the  report  were  being  edited  for  printing 
purposes.  I  cannot  tell  you  specifically  when 
it  will  be  down.  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  statement  to  say,  that  it  will  be 
within  a  few  weeks.    I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Or  months! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  what  I  say  I 

believe  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bryden:  August  was  what  I  heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  I  do  not 
know  where  you  get  your  information,  be- 
cause I  have  not  heard  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  obviously  you  are  wrong 
because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  do  not  press  so 
hard  and  then  you  will  not  get  a  wrong 
answer.  When  they  are  ready  and  they  sub- 
mit the  report,  we  will  make  it  pubhc.  That 
is  the  only  real  answer  we  can  give  you, 
because  we  do  not  control  the  committee 
and  we  do  not  attempt  to  control  it  either. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  You  control  the  re- 
sources— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  I  might  like 
to  make  an  observation  on  that.  It  is  not 
too  many  weeks  or  months  ago  before  Mr. 
Carter  and  his  commission  completed  his 
findings  and  the  report  was  tabled  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  would  suggest  to  you 
if  the  Carter  commission  report  took  longer 
than  four  years  to  prepare  with  the  terms  of 
reference  that  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Carter, 
I  say  frankly  now,  with  some  knowledge  of 
what  is  involved  in  these  things,  I  have  won- 
dered how  Mr.  Smith  and  his  people  can 
produce  a  report  in  any  less.  I  would  have 
found   it   possible   to  justify   even   a   longer 
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period  of  time  and  I  suggest  that  when  the 
report  is  tabled  in  this  House  and  made  pub- 
He,  most  people  will  think  the  same. 

Now  then  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
made  a  statement,  and  I  indicated  at  that 
time  that  I  agreed  with  him  100  per  cent. 
He  said,  if  I  recall  his  words  correctly,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  compartmentalize  taxa- 
tion and,  of  course,  this  is  nothing  new. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  statement.  We 
have  heard  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
speak  those  precise  words,  or  something  like 
them  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  This  is 
the  point.  The  hon.  member  supports  the 
point.  He  supports  the  position  that  is  being 
taken  by  the  government  at  this  particular 
moment  in  time.  To  fly  in  the  face  of  an 
exhaustive  study  that  has  taken  four  years 
plus,  and  move  unilaterally,  if  you  wish  pro- 
pose one-shot  solutions  to  a  broad  programme 
is  the  height  of  irresponsible  folly.  I  am 
quite  confident  when  the  report  is  tabled  that 
everybody  will  realize  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  the  meantime  the  municipal 
taxpayers  suffer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  simply  do 
not  understand  what  is  involved. 

Now  let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman— I  have 
said  it  publicly  on  several  public  platforms 
in  this  province,  and  it  has  been  repeated  by 
the  Prime  Minister— nobody,  and  that  includes 
everybody  in  the  Opposition  and  every  muni- 
cipal council  in  this  province,  is  more  aware 
of  the  problems  of  the  municipalities  than 
this  government  is;  because  we  are  more 
familiar  with  their  needs. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  are  not  doing  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  But  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman— keep  quiet  will  you?  I 
listened  to  your  representative. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  interrupted  quite  a  bit. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Just  a  nod  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  in  fairness  to  the 
Minister,  I  think  we  should  hear  what  he  has 
to  say. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  want  to  give  some  emphasis  to 


this,  nobody  can  possibly  know  the  problems 
of  the  municipalities  better  than  this  govern- 
ment because  it  has  been  directly  associated 
with  them.  Municipalities  are  part  of  the 
province  and  we  live  with  their  problems. 
The  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs,  every 
member  of  this  government,  deals  with  muni- 
cipalities, 12  months,  52  weeks  of  every  year. 
We  are  aware  of  these  problems.  We  will 
deal  with  them  in  total  form,  we  will  deal 
with  them  in  package  form,  we  will  match 
the  Smith  committee  report  recommendations 
to  the  Carter  committee  report  recommenda- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  will  come  out 
with  an  overall  solution  to  this  problem  that, 
I  think  frankly,  the  Opposition  is  getting  a 
little  bit  scared  of  right  now.    I  say  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  were  scared  enough 
to  postpone  the  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  they  are 
getting  a  little  frightened  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  go  on.  Why,  you 
set  up  a  straw  man  and  then  you  knock  it 
down.  I  never  said  there  would  be  an  elec- 
tion, you  did.  I  did  not.  You  are  the  one 
that  picked  the  date,  not  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now  we  are  reviewing  the 
estimates— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  just  about 
through,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  gener- 
ally speaking  these  observations  will  sufiice. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
point  of  order  could  be. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  about  the  Smith  report. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  there  is  no  point  of 
order.  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  interrupt  the 
Chairman  and  ask  a  member  or  a  Minister 
questions  under  the  guise  of  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Try  a  supplementary 
point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  point 
out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  talking  about 
the  Smith  report  myself,  and  if  I  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  you  are  suggesting  you 
can  do  nothing  until  you  hear  from  Smith? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh  no,  I  am  not. 
I  wanted  to  pursue  this  just  one  Httle  step 
further  and  repeat  this  pubhcly.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say,  and  it  is  simply  in  support 
of  a  statement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  one  or  more  occasions,  that  we  will- 
when  we  have  this  report,  and  it  is  not  too 
far  away,  aligned  with  Mr.  Carter's  recom- 
mendations—take steps  immediately— I  believe 
I  am  on  safe  ground  in  saying  we  will  under- 
take a  programme  of  complete  restructuring 
of  our  tax  base. 

Now  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  can- 
not quarrel  with  that  because  he  put  that 
proposition  to  the  House  not  too  long  ago. 
No  one  is  more  aware  again,  I  think,  than 
the  government  that  our  taxation  system  in 
Canada,  the  provinces  and  the  municipalities 
stands  in  need  of  a  complete  overhaul  and  a 
restructuring;  and  sir,  we  stand  committed  to 
do  just  this.  But  we  are  not  going  to  do  it 
oflF  the  top  of  our  heads,  as  the  Opposition 
would  propose  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
permit  a  question?  Are  you  finished  or 
would  you  permit  a  question  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  why  I 
sat  down. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
had  finished  your  remarks  at  this  point. 

Do  you  understand  the  programme  of  the 
federal  government  in  this  connection;  that 
it  is  prepared  to  receive  suggestions  from 
people  across  Canada;  that  it  is  presenting  a 
white  paper  and  it  will  be  something 
approaching  a  year  before  it  is  prepared  to 
take  action  on  the  Carter  report?  Would 
you  imply  then,  in  your  remarks,  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  take  action  here  before 
the  Carter  implementation  has  even  begun 
at  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  not  mean 
to  imply  that  at  all.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  will  participate  in  the  conference 
that  starts  in  the  city  of  Toronto  on  June  13; 
the  tax  structure  committee  will  be  meeting 
here.  The  federal  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
Hon.  Mitchell  F.  Sharp  and  his  people  will 
be  here,  as  will  Ministers  of  Finance  and 
Treasurers  from  across  Canada.  He  will  be 
here  to  listen  to  the  submissions  of  the 
various  provinces  about  the  Carter  report 
and  their  comments  on  how  its  implementa- 
tion might  affect  their  jurisdiction.  We  pro- 
pose to  be  represented  and  we  propose  to 
make  our  comments  on  the  12  points  that  he 
has  asked  us  to- consider.  ■ 


Now,  as  we  understood  it,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  federal  government  to  produce  a 
white  paper  some  time  this  fall  from  which 
legislation  would  be  developed.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  this  to  the  House  now  without 
going  into  detail,  which  I  cannot  do.  We 
have  great  concern  about  this.  We  would 
hope  that  we  can  persuade  the  federal 
authorities  to  wait  until  our  Smith  committee 
report  is  completed  and  evaluated.  And  again 
I  am  back  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  because  he  stated,  and 
I  completely  concur,  these  tax  problems  can- 
not be  resolved  in  isolation;  they  cannot  be 
compartmentalized. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  will  be  able  to  parlay 
this  delay  into  another  decade. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  the  point  that  was 
interjected  there  is  a  very  valid  one,  because 
if  you  are  going  to  wait  for  federal  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Carter  report  and  then  plan 
your  reaction  to  that  along  the  lines  of  the 
suggestions  of  Smith,  it  is  still  going  to  be 
three  years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  then  they  will  wait  for 
another  decade  while  they  have  reports  on 
the  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  we  are  not. 
That  is  not  what  I  am  saying  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Liberals  and  Tories  are 
trying  to  outstall  each  other  and  they  are 
both  experts  at  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  not  trying 
to  outstall  anything,  but  I  would  say  this 
and  then  I  am  done  with  the  Smith  report, 
because  I  think  it  represents  the  position  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  would  you  know  until  it 
is  brought  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  are  anticipat- 
ing that  from  the  terms  of  reference  that 
were  assigned— I  can  read  them  to  you,  if 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  you  cannot  say  that  it 
represents  the  position  of  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:   I  did  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  the  way  it  sounded  over 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said  "in  keep- 
ing with  the  terms  of  reference  that  were 
assigned,  I  think  we  can  fairly  assume  that 
some  of  its  recommendations  will  probably 
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be    capable    of   implementation."     I    do    not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  sounds  a  little  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  But  I  would  far 
sooner,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  say  this  to  the 
House— I  would  far  sooner  have  this  report 
and  the  guidance  and  the  direction  that  it 
will  provide,  rather  than  make  these 
unilateral,  one  shot  moves.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  concerning 
unilateral,   one-shot— 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  order  to  follow  through 
with  the  procedure  that  has  been  adopted  in 
the  House,  we  have  heard  the  preliminary 
speeches,  we  have  heard  the  reply  by  the 
Minister  and  we  are  ready  now  to  proceed 
with  the  vote  before  us,  vote  2301.  May  I 
suggest  to  the  members  of  the  House  that 
there  has  been  considerable  flexibility  by  the 
preliminary  speakers  and  that  we  will  now 
have  to  stay  with  the  direct  votes  in  front 
of  us;  vote  2301,  please. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  really 
know  what  you  refer  to  when  you  talk  about 
"considerable  flexibility,"  but  that  is  another 
matter.  We  have  been  concerned,  a  moment 
ago,  with  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  criticism 
of  an  uninformed  one  shot  approach  to  this 
matter.  Yet  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
indicated,  when  he  returned  from  Ottawa, 
that  in  his  view— evidently  this  would  be 
government  policy— that  it  would  be  a  proper 
thing  for  the  government  of  Canada  to  re- 
linquish up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  personal 
income  tax. 

Surely  this  is  setting  a  guideline  that 
perhaps  the  Smith  commission  is  not  going 
to  accede  to?  I  wonder  if  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  would  care  to  comment  on  the 
possibility  that  he  would  feel  that  the  control 
of  the  economy  of  the  nation  could  be  re- 
tained by  the  federal  government  if,  in  fact, 
they  retain  only  25  per  cent  of  personal  in- 
come taxation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  the  member  is  quoting  me,  I 
never  said  75  per  cent.  We  said  there  was 
a  figure  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
50  per  cent,  which  we  thought  would  provide 
adequate  control.  We  also  said  that  we  did 
not  think  there  was  a  fixed  percentage,  and 
we  had  a  good  authority  for  the  position  we 
took. 

In  other  words,  there  were  people  other 
than    this    government    who    supported    the 


position  that  we  took,  but  there  was  some 
figure,  somewhere  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of 
50  per  cent,  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  use  the  personal  in- 
come tax  as  an  instrument  of  fiscal  control 
of  the  country,  while  still  permitting  the 
provinces  to  share  in  that  tax  up  to  the  50 
per  cent. 

I  do  not  really  think  this  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  Smith  committee  report.  The 
position  that  we  took  was  taken  when  we  put 
a  proposition  to  the  federal  government  in 
regard  to  fiscal  arrangements  for  the  next  two 
years.  Those  arrangements,  whether  one 
agrees  or  disagrees,  have  been  decided  upon. 
That  is  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  when  he 
says  that  to  pay  money  immediately  to  the 
municipalities,  he  would  get  more  money 
from  the  federal  government.  This  is  abso- 
lutely nonsense,  because— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did  not 
say  any  such  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —because  our  arrange- 
ments with  them  are  now  settled  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    He    did    not    say    that, 

though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  presume  that  he  was 
using  this  as  one  of  the  examples  of  where 
the  money,  that  he  was  so  blithely  going  to 
spend,  would  come  from. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  Prime 
Minister  has  referred  to  me,  I  will  just  get 
the  matter  straight. 

I  stated— and  I  think  it  is  beyond  dispute 
—that  the  municipalities  of  this  province  are 
in  an  emergency  situation.  I  believe  that 
emergency  situations  require  emergency 
measures  and  I  outlined  certain  emergency 
measures  that  should  be  taken  now  that  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  Smith.  Then  I  indicated 
other  longer  term  measures  that  could  be 
taken. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  get  the  revenue 
immediately,  I  submit  that  the  municipalities 
are  faced  with  a  problem  which  requires 
action  from  this  government  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  a  few  reflections 
that  I  want  to  make  to  you  on  this  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  first  one  I  want  to  make  is 
that  as  I  apprehend  the  historic  role  of 
Parliament— and  it  has  been  recited  before 
in  this  House,  without  any  quarrelling  from 
any  corner— is  that  before  we  are  asked  to 
vote    and    money    to    Her   Majesty,   we   are 
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entitled  to  make  our  complaints,  to  lay  our 
grievances  before  the  House. 

There  is  no  better  place,  no  better  context 
for  one  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the 
Legislature,  than  in  discussing  the  estimates 
of  the  department  that  taxes  the  people.  That 
is  what  this  department  does.  This  is  the 
tax  gatherer,  that  historic  role.  The  tax 
gatherers,  you  may  recall,  in  these  days 
when  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  that  part  of  the 
world,  go  back  about  6,000  years.  The  tax 
gatherers  have  given  people  a  good  deal  of 
inconvenience  and  irritation,  pain  and  suffer- 
ing for  as  long  as  there  has  been  society. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Tax  gathering  comes  under 
vote  2303. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  first,  and  that  is  the 
context  in  which  I  wish  to  address  the  rest 
of  my  remarks. 

Now  I  want  to  make  a  private  and  indepen- 
dent comment  about  this  Smith  report— a 
twofold  one.  This  will  offend  my  friend,  the 
member  for  York  South.  He  does  not  ascribe 
any  member  of  the  House  the  right  to  make 
a  private  and  independent  comment  about 
anything,  because  he  believes  in  discipline. 
I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Stewart)  that  is  the  Marxian  trait,  that 
belief  in  discipline.  I  believe  in  freedom 
and  independence. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  can  see  that  your  leader 
would  like  to  have  a  little  bit  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  throw  their 
young  people  out. 

r '  Mr.  Sophfl:  I  make  a  twofold  comment. 
The  one  is  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
rather,  in  my  view— I  do  not  want  to  ascribe 
any  words  to  him,  or  any  motives  to  him 
'and  I  am  riot  asking  him  any  questions— but 
1  rather  thought  he  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
tonight  when  his  speech  allowed  him  to  re- 
veal that  the  government  intends  to  imple- 
ment the  Smith  report.  Those  were  not  his 
exact  words,  but  they  are  an  accurate  para- 
phrase of  what  he  said. 

In  other  words,  we  can  see  the  picture. 
This  Legislature  will  have  gone,  it  will  have 
departed,  members  will  have  gone  back  to 
the  hustings,  the  House  will  be  prorogued 
and  the  Smith  report  will  be  received. 

I  can  see  it  unfolding  now.  It  will  be  re- 
ceived, the  government  will  have  adequate 
time  to  study  it  in  private,  have  it  reviewed 
by  their  experts  and  then  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  the  Prime  Minister  will  pub- 
lish it  and  they  will  foimd  an  election  cam- 


paign on  it.  That  will  be  the  basis  of  the 
election  campaign.  They  will  take  those 
parts  out  that  are  attractive— they  assume  to 
be  attractive— to  the  people  and  they  will  go 
about  this  province  and  my  friend  from 
Grey  North  is  right, 

Mr.  Ghairman:  On  vote  2301  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  right  on  vote  2301.  This 
House  has  been  talking  about  little  else  than 
the  Smith  report.  I  have  a  comment  on  the 
Smith  report. 

I  think,  privately  and  independently,  I 
think  in  fairness  and  in  justice  to  the  people 
of  Ontario,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  Smith  report,  is  that  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  it  is  received,  this  Legislature 
ought  to  be  called  back  into  session  to  dis- 
cuss it,  so  that  every  member  of  this  House 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  his  observations 
about  the  recommendations  of  that  report. 

I  have  the  belief  that  it  is  almost  approach- 
ing political  immorality  for  the  Tory  party 
to  take  that  report  and  to  go  to  the  electronic 
circuit,  the  tele  waves,  in  the  way  they  did 
last  time,  when  I  calculate  they  spent  about 
$2  million.  They  will  spend  about  $4  million 
this  time,  and  use  that  report  as  the  basis 
of  an  election. 

See  the  contra  distinction  between  the 
treatment  of  the  Carter  report.  That  report 
at  Ottawa  was  received  by  a  government 
that  is  likely  to  be  in  power  for  two  years 
longer.  Everybody  has  an  opportunity  in  the 
highest  legislative  forum  in  this  country  to 
make  his  observations  about  the  report,  but 
not  here.  It  will  be  received  in  high  summer 
and  it  will  be  molded  into  an  election  cam- 
paign and  we  will  be  on  the  hustings  in 
October,  probably,  after  the  Prime  Minister 
gets  finished  with  his  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference,  and  after  the  blood- 
letting of  the  national  Tory  convention  leader- 
ship is  resolved.  Then  the  public  will  be 
surfeited  with  this  Smith  report.  We  will 
make  our  observations  about  it,  but  the 
government  of  course  will  put  it  on  the  basis 
of  my  friend  from  Grey  North  that  it  is 
already  in  effect.  It  is  already  implemented. 
Can't  the  hon.  members  see  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, as  they  saw  him  on  the  television?  I  can 
shut  my  yes  and  I  can  see  him,  as  he  said 
"Done." 

The  third  reflection  I  want  to  make  of 
four— I  am  going  to  make  four— is  that  I  re- 
fuse to  take  the  Provincial  Treasurer  at  his 
own  assessment  of  himself.  I  refuse  to  accept 
the  Provincial  Treasurer's  own  assessment  of 
himself.   The  words  are  plain.   Promotion  hias 
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altered  him.  It  has  given  him  a  new  stature. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  designated  him  as  his 
chief  heutenant. 

Mr.  Chairman:  How  does  that  fit  into  vote 

2301? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  voting  his  salary. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  we? 

Mr.  Sopha:  At  Ottawa  it  is  not  statutory. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Actually  we  do  not  vote 
his  salary. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  deplore  the  patronizing 
comment  he  made  to  me.  We  have  talked 
in  this  Legislature  for  four  or  five  years  about 
the  Smith  Royal  commission  on  taxation. 
Did  the  members  catch  his  patronizing  com- 
ment when  he  said,  "I  will  read  the  terms  of 
reference  to  you  if  you  wish." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   Who  said  this? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  said 
it. 

"I  will  read  the  terms  of  reference.  We 
can  recite  the  terms  of  reference  in  our 
sleep.  We  have  been  living  with  that  com- 
mission, it  has  been  such  an  intimate  matter 
of  concern."  That  is  the  way  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  put  it.  Speaking  for  the  people 
of  Sudbury,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment, 
and  I  shall  tell  them  this,  that  the  municipal 
taxation  problems  in  this  province  can  be 
solved  by  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  getting 
up  in  the  Legislature  and  reading  prepared 
brochures  about  various  organizations  in  his 
department.  I  do  not  believe  they  can.  But 
the  members  say  how  irascible  he  was  when 
we  interrupted  him,  as  he  wanted  to  read  the 
treatise  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  he 
wanted  to  read  him  a  lecture  that  might  win 
him  a  master's  degree  at  one  of  the  more 
obscure  universities. 

One  notices  his  irascibility.  The  very 
thought  that  a  private  member  coming  from 
the  backwoods  of  Sudbury  would  dare  to 
interrupt  him.  Did  members  notice  the  tem- 
perament, the  irascibility?  I  refuse  to  accept 
him  at  his  own  assessment.  I  am  interested 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Sudbury  in  what 
the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  is  going  to  do  about 
the  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  at  the 
municipal  level.  I  am  interested  in  some 
other  things  too. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
that  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
is  pressing  the  council  of  Sudbury  to  expend 
$5    million    on   a    sewage    treatment    plant— 


Sudbury  being  one  of  six  municipalities  in 
the  province  that  dumps  raw  sewage  into  a 
watercourse— when  it  cannot  afford  to  build 
it.  I  am,  to  a  less  extent,  bothered  by  that 
intolerable  road  that  exists  to  the  university, 
that  fine  new  university,  which  the  citizens 
of  Sudbury  cannot  aflFord  to  rebuild. 

I  am  more  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
there  are  houses  in  Sudbury,  and  there  are 
people  living  in  houses  that  are  so  bad,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  have  to  go  into  the 
heart  of  the  black  belt  of  Mississippi— does 
that  put  it  too  extremely?— you  would  have 
to  go  into  the  southern  states  to  see  housing 
conditions  that  are  as  depressed  and  un- 
sightly and  an  assault  on  human  dignity  to 
equal.  If  anyone  challenges  that,  I  will  take 
them  to  those  to  show  them  a  whole  street 
in  Sudbury.    You  would  not  beheve— 

Mr.   MacDonald:   What  have  the  Liberals 

done  to— 

Mr.  Sopha:  —that  human  beings  were  re- 
quired to  live  there.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  urban  renewal  area  at  all.  If  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  wants  to  go  with  me,  I 
will  show  him  those  houses.  They  are  a 
blot  on  a  society  that  calls  itself  civilized. 
And  they  exist  in  a  community  that  has  not 
got  the  tax  base  and  it  has  not  got  the  re- 
sources to  replace  them,  to  do  anything  about 
them. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  That  is  why  they  turned 
out  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  picture  of  muni- 
cipal taxation  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
of  the  province  ought  to  know  about?  I  am 
not  asking  him  any  questions.  I  will  not  do 
that  again.  I  refuse  to  accept  him  at  his 
own  assessment  of  himself.  I  merely  report 
the  facts  to  him.  But  it  will  be  he  who  will 
be  on  the  hustings  in  a  few  months'  time, 
telling  the  people  of  Ontario  that  in  this 
election  year  he  did  not  raise  taxes.  A  dis- 
honest statement.  That  statement  is  politic- 
ally and  intellectually  dishonest  because  the 
tax  increase  in  this  province  was  suffered  at 
the  municipal  level. 

What  is  the  picture?  Let  me  read  them, 
and  I  hope  Hansard  will  put  them  one  above 
the  other,  instead  of  bunching  them  up  in  a 
paragraph.  I  will  read  first  the  separate 
school  mill  rate:  1964,  73.41  mills;  1965, 
74.82;  1966,  83.83-note  there  was  a  nine- 
mill  increase  in  the  one  year  there— 1967, 
86.82  mills.  We  are  dealing  with  separate 
schools.  That  is  an  increase  of  13  miUs,  or 
18  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years. 
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Public  school  supporters:  1964,  73.41; 
X965,  74.37;  1966,  83.33;  1967,  86.37. 

They  are  comparable,  the  two  of  them. 
That  is  a  community  that  has  not  got  the 
resources  to  give  relief  to  its  municipal  tax- 
payers. The  Prime  Minister  of  the  province, 
of  course,  with  a  great  flourish,  sent  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  into  torrents  of 
ecstasy— the  greatest  day  in  his  political  life, 
he  told  him.  He  went  home  and  he  said, 
"This  is  the  greatest  day  in  my  political 
life,"  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  prov- 
ince threw  a  herring  to  Sudbury.  That  is  a 
common  expression.  He  threw  them  a 
herring  like  a  trained  seal.  He  gave  them 
$750,000. 

A  lot  of  them  did  not  fail  to  note  that 
Timmins*  grant  doubled.  A  lot  of  citizens  in 
Sudbury  did  not  fail  to  note  that.  Sudbury's 
went  up  25  per  cent,  but  Timmins'  doubled. 
Is  there  any  wonder  you  cannot  have  any 
faith  in  that  Treasury  board?  Is  there  any 
wonder?  There  is  one  of  the  chief  members 
of  it,  the  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs.  He 
has  been  there  for  several  years. 

The  Prime  Minister  threw  Sudbury  a 
herring  and  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  went 
home,  as  I  said,  and  said,  "This  is  the 
greatest  day  in  my  political  life,"  and  he 
was  surprised  that  even  my  opponent,  the 
Tory  candidate,  complained  about  the  pit- 
tance that  Sudbury  got.  The  city  council 
wrote  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  a 
letter,  complaining  about  the  paucity  of  the 
amount  that  it  got. 

There  is  nothing  in  sight.  Where  is  the 
relief— except  as  my  friend  says,  I  expect  not 
many  have  read  it,  that  it  is  a  case  of  wait- 
ing for  Godot.  But  you  know  in  that  play, 
my  friend  from  Woodbine  may  remember, 
at  the  end  of  each  scene  the  characters  say 
one  to  the  other,  "All  right,  let  us  go,"  and 
the  curtain  comes  down  and  nobody  has 
moved.    They  stand  still  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  Tory  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  a  fine  prospect 
for  the  people  of  Ontario  on  this  June  6, 
1967,  that  the  only  prospect  of  relief  that 
they  have  got  from  this  crushing  burden  of 
municipal  taxation  is  for  the  Treasury  of  the 
province  to  stand  up  and  say,  "We  are  wait- 
ing for  Lancelot  Smith  to  make  a  report  so 
that  we  can  move." 

I  seem  to  feel  that  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  under  this  leader,  there  will  be  such 
a  protest  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  province,  about  the  municipal  tax 
burden  that  there  is  an  extreme  likelihood 


that  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  who  puts  a 
very  high  assessment  on  himself— I  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion,  the  Prime  Minister 
spoiled  him.  He  spoiled  him  in  that  radio 
broadcast.  He  was  spoiled  in  that  article  in 
the  press  last  weekend.  I  read  that  article. 
No  doubt  he  read  it  too— 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2301  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —that  it  is  extremely  likely  he 
will  not  be  here  to  introduce  another  budget, 
and  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  that  he  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Want  to  bet?  Remember 
the  last  challenge  you  issued? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey 
North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  this 
Smith  report,  this  game  of  tag  we  are  play- 
ing and  this  hocus  pocus  about  not  getting 
the  report  sooner.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  area  of  business,  if  you  retain  a  firm  to 
deliver  a  report  and  you  are  paying  them, 
they  will  deliver  when  you  say  you  want  it 
delivered.  I  want  to  know  what  you  are 
paying  this  firm  for  this  report  and  why  you 
cannot  have  them  deliver  when  you  want  it. 
I  would  like  to  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2301,  is  there  any 
response  in  connection  with  the— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
Minister  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  as  far  as  the  costs 
are  concerned,  they  have  been  distributed 
over  a  period  of  years.  There  is  an  item  here, 
and  I  suppose  the  Smith  report  properly 
comes  under  it— number  five,  the  expenses  for 
special  studies. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  can  come  any  time.  Just  whatever  you 
rule. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right.  The  member  for 
Grey  North  has  asked  a  question  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report. 

Would  you  repeat  your  question  please? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes.  If  you  retain  a  firm  in 
business  to  deliver  a  report  to  you,  you  spe- 
cify a  date  you  want  the  report  and  you  have 
a  set  price  for  the  job.  (1)  what  are  you  pay- 
ing the  firm  and  why  cannot  they  deliver  the 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  simple  reason  they  cannot  deliver  the  re- 
port is  that  it  is  not  completed. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Who  is  the  boss  here,  you  or 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  gave  them  no 
completion  date.  It  is  too  involved  a  job. 
You  could  no  more  assign  a  precise  comple- 
tion date  to  a  report  of  this  magnitude  than 

fly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  cannot  do  it  in 
private  business  either. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  are  you  paying 
for  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  paid  out  to  date— in  1962-63,  the 
cost  was  $8,666. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  cost  was 
$8,666.  There  was  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  year  involved.  That  was  1962-63.  In  the 
following  year,  1963-64,  the  cost  of  the  work 
done  in  that  year  was  $245,273.  In  1964-65, 
the  cost  in  that  year  was  $303,901.  In  1965- 
66,  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  that 
year,  $176,719,  and  in  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1967,  it  was  $173,917.  The  total  paid 
out  to  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  $908,476. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  much  do  you  expect  to 
pay  out  this  year? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
we  are  paying  almost  a  million  dollars  for  a 
report— 

Hon.   Mr.   MacNaughton:   That  is   correct. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —that  has  taken  four  years  in 
the  making,  and  which  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury will  probably  use  as  a  springboard  for 
his  election  campaign.  But  will  you  tell  me 
why  you  cannot  get  a  delivery  date  for  that 
report? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  did  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Have  you  told  them  you  want 
a  certain  date? 

Hon.   Mr.  MacNaughton:   No. 
Mr.  Sargent:  Why  not? 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  indicated- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  know  why  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  once  again,  it  is  because  we  realize 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  completion  date 


to  a  study  that  is  as  comprehensive  and  broad 
and  complex  as  this  study  is.  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  report  is  tabled  in  the  House  and 
published,  that  not  only  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  but  the  public  at  large  will 
realize  just  what  was  involved. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  British  North  America 
Act  did  not  take  that  long  to  write.  This  is 
so  ridiculous.  It  is  an  insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  wanted  to  make  one 
remark.  Of  course  this  is  a  most  compre- 
hensive study  and  of  course  it  takes  a  lot  of 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  study,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  former  Provincial  Treasmrer 
last  year  said  that  he  expected  it  in  1966  and 
you  yourself  said  that  you  expected  it  in  the 
month  of  May.  Now  is  this  a  fair  question? 
Just  when  do  you  expect  it  now? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  That  is  not  a  fair 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  suppose  it  is  a 
fair  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
give  you  a  fair  answer.  I  thought  I  answered 
that  when  I  was  speaking  on  the  subject 
before. 

We  expect  it  soon.  We  expect  it  in  a  few 
weeks.  I  cannot  be  any  more  precise  than 
that,  but  that  is  what  we  expect,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Whicher:  If  you  cannot  be  more  pre- 
cise than  that,  why  did  you  say  before  that 
it  was  coming  in  May? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  All  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  explain  to  you  why  I  said 
that,  because  a  senior  officer  of  The  Treasury 
Department  in  the  person  of  the  Deputy  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  made  contact  with  Mr. 
Smith  and  asked  him  when  it  might  be  avail- 
able, and  he  said  the  earliest  would  be  late 
May  and  I  so  reported  to  the  House.  Now 
it  has  subsequently  transpired  that  that  date 
he  anticipated  keeping  could  not  be  met.  So 
I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  about  it  than  I 
have  already  told  you. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  may  have  to  put  the 
election  off  because  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  amount 
of  $20,000  for  the  Ontario  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals— is  thii  the  same 
as  the  humane  society? 
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Hon.  Mt.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 
Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 
Vote  2301  agreed  to. 

On  vote  ^302: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  do  you 
propose  to  deal  with  this? 

_  Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  will  deal  with 
them  under  sections.  Is  there  anything  before 
the  general  oflGce?  Government  accounts 
branch?    Pension  funds  branch? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  mat- 
ter I  would  like  to  raise  with  relation  to  the 
pension  fund  branch,  which  I  believe  is  the 
branch  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
The  Public  Service  Superannuation  Act.  Am 
I  correct  in  that? 

I  notice  that  there  is  an  item  in  the  esti- 
mates this  year  of  $300,000  to  bring  certain 
very  low  pensions  previously  paid  under  that 
Act,  from  what  I  would  call  a  sub-starvation 
level  up  to  a  starvation  level.  This,  I  believe, 
is  a  consequence  of  a  campaign  that  was 
carried  on  by  private  members  of  this  House 
from  all  parties  for  a  great  many  years  to 
get  similar  ba^ic  minima  for  beneficiaries 
under  The  Teachers  Superannuation  Act.  The 
government,  I  think  quite  rightly,  acknowl- 
edged that  if  they  were  to  do  this  for  one 
group  of  pensioners,  they  had  to  do  it  for 
them  all.  I  am  not  complaining  about  what 
has  been  done,  other  than  to  complain  at  the 
length  of  time  it  took  to  do  it. 

But  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  suggest  that  we  are  far 
from  having  provided  justice  to  pensioners 
under  The  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Act,  particularly  pensioners  who  have  been 
on  pension  for  some  substantial  time.  We 
can  see  now  that  the  basic  minima  are  $1,200 
and  $600,  and  even  if  one  acknowledges  that 
those  beneficiaries  are  probably  getting  the 
old  age  security  as  well,  it  still  is  a  very 
small  pension.  I  am  suggesting  to  the  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Chairman,  that  something  has 
to  be  done  about  a  great  many  of  the  pen- 
sioners under  The  Public  Service  Superannua- 
tion Act,  not  only  those  who  are  at  these  very 
low  amounts,  but  many  others  as  well. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  deal  with  the 
situation  in  detail.  Civil  servants  who  are 
already  retired  and  especially  those  who  have 
retired  some  time  ago,  find  that  their  pen- 
sions which  appeared  adequate  or  close  to 
Adequate  ait  the  time  (if  retirement,  now  find 
that  they  are  in  an  extremely  difficult  posi- 


tion. I  think  their  plight  points  oiit  a  prob- 
lem to  which  we  in  this  Legislature  and  in- 
deed all  government  bodies  have  given 
insuflBcient  recognition— namely  that  a  pension 
becomes  less  and  less  valuable  as  time 
progresses. 

Mr.  Whicher:  As  inflation  sets  in! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon,  member  for  Bruce 
says  inflation  sets  in.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  some  semantic  arguments  with  him,  but 
I  will  state  this  much,  that  ever  since  the 
great  depression  the  value  of  money  has 
been,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  steadily 
declining.  I  anticipate  that  process  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  I  hope  it  will  continue  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  long  as  it  is  reasonably 
controlled,  because  concomitant  with  that  is 
the  other  phenomena  of  economic  growth, 
and  certainly  we  have  not  yet  discovered  a 
way  of  maintaining  a  reasonable  degree  of 
growth  without  some  inflation  or  some  de- 
cline in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

Now,  if  that  is  a  fact,  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  the  situation  in  our  pension  pro- 
grammes. I  think  we  have  to  go  further  than 
that.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  standards  in  the  community  are  steadily 
rising.  The  level  of  salaries  has  been  rising. 
I  am  certainly  not  complaining  about  it;  I 
think  it  is  good,  but  the  situation  in  which 
the  pensioner  finds  himself  is  that  he  is  frozen 
to  a  salary  level  of  an  earlier  era. 

I  have  raised  this  question  in  the  past, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  workmen's 
compensations.  The  Minister  of  Labour  of  the 
day  said  that  he  was  going  to  look  into  the 
matter.  As  far  as  I  know  that  is  as  far  as  it 
got.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  looked 
into;  at  any  rate  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
about  it.  But  I  am  not  now  dealing  with 
workmen's  compensation  pensions,  although 
what  I  say  is  equally  relevant  to  them.  1  am 
now  dealing  only  with  those  loyal  civil  serv- 
ants who  gave  anywhere  from  25  to  50  years 
of  service  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  at  salary 
and  wage  levels  which  were  appropriate, 
many  years  ago,  and  who  now  find  them- 
selves being  slowly  reduced  to  penury;  and  1 
think  we  have  to  do  something  about  the 
situation. 

One  good  point  about  the  Canada  pension 
plan  is  that  it  has  recognized  that  pension 
payments  have  to  be  adjusted.  There  have 
to  be  escalation  features  in  a  pension  pro- 
gramme. As  a  matter  of  fact  that  principle 
is  now  recognized  on  a  less  adequate  basis 
with  regard  to  old  age  security  pensions.  I 
think  it  has  to  be  recognized  with  regai-d  to 
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all  pensions,  certainly  all  pensions  for  which 
the  public  is  responsible.  I  do  not  seem  to  be 
arousing  very  much  interest  on  the  govern- 
ment side  of  the  House,  but  I  would  say 
to  tlie  occupants  of  the  Treasury  benches 
that  there  are  loyal  civil  servants  of  this  prov- 
ince who  are  now  finding  themselves  in  ex- 
tremely difficult  situations.  I  would  say  that 
the  least  tlie  government  should  do  is  in- 
corporate a  cost  of  living  feature  into  both 
present  and  future  pensions. 

I  would  like  to  see  them  go  further.  I 
would  like  to  see  pensions  adjusted  in  the 
same  way  as  Canada  pension  fund  pensions 
are  going  to  be  adjusted,  in  accordance  with 
some  formula  that  takes  into  account  the 
overall  increase  in  wage  or  salary  levels  in 
the  community.  I  put  this  before  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer,  notwithstanding  the  many 
problems  he  faces,  as  a  matter  to  which  he 
should  be  giving  attention.  I  think  we  in 
this  province  ought  to  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  those  who  have  served  it  in  the  past  as 
civil  servants,  I  think  we  should  be  prepared 
to  adjust  their  pensions— I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  Provincial  Treasurer  some  sort  of 
statement  as  to  what  his  thinking  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  thinking  of  the  government  may  be 
on  this  subject.  I  do  not  think  it  is  one  that 
we  can  neglect  any  longer. 

I  will  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition, 
that  we  over  here  have  been  derelict  in  our 
duty  because  we  have  neglected  it,  we  have 
not  pressed  the  government  on  the  matter  in 
the  past.  I  am  trying  to  remedy  that  defect 
now,  but  I  hope  that  the  real  remedy  will  be 
taken  in  the  place  where  it  will  count,  and 
that  is  on  the  government  side  of  the  House. 

Is  the  government  prepared  to  consider 
incorporating  at  least  a  cost-of-living  form- 
ula, and  possibly  some  escalation  formula 
based  on  the  general  increase  in  wage  rates, 
into  its  superannuation  programmes  at  this 
time  with  particular  reference  to  those  who 
have  already  retired,  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  suffering  the  squeeze  at  the 
present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  to  be  honest  enough  to  say  that 
this  matter  is  not  presently  under  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  prepared  to  take  it 
under  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  hon.  mem- 
ber's remarks  have  been  noted.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  commit  myself  beyond  that 
tonight. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  prepared  to  agree 
that  it  is  a  serious  problem,  that  there  are 
civil  servants  on  pension  who  are  finding 
themselves   in    extremely    difficult   situations? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  quite  pos- 
sibly true.  I  suppose,  sir,  the  fact  that  we 
recognize  the  problem  that  confronted  the 
superannuated  women  teachers  and  felt  in- 
clined to  match  what  was  done  there,  indicates 
that  we  do  think  about  these  things  from 
time  to  time. 

I  would  point  out,  that  while  these  amounts 
are  held  to  be  something  less  than  adequate, 
they  are  the  amounts  that  were  asked  for  by 
the  superannuated  women  teachers.  We 
concurred  in  their  request  when  the  matter 
was  resolved  and,  as  you  have  already 
pointed  out  yourself,  we  felt  we  could  not 
do  it  in  that  area  unless  we  matched  it 
within    the    public    service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  just  get  the  facts  on 
the  record,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  suppose  it 
is  not  legitimate  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Chairman,  as  a  person,  but  I  can  well  re- 
member the  Chairman,  many  years  ago  in 
his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
arguing  the  case  of  the  teachers  both  in  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House.  It  took  the  govern- 
ment more  than  ten  years  to  do  this  much 
with  regard  to  the  superannuated  teachers. 
The  Provincial  Treasurer  says  that  this  is 
what  they  asked  for.  I  would  like  to  correct 
him,  if  I  may  presume  to  do  so,  by  suggesting 
that  this  is  the  dead  minimum  they  asked  for 
after  years  of  frustration  when  the  govern- 
ment would  do  nothing. 

That  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  this 
is  only  nibbling  at  the  problem.  There  is  a 
much  larger  problem.  I  hope  the  government 
would  not  take  ten  years  to  deal  with  the 
larger  problem— well  it  will  not  be  here  for 
ten  years,  but  I  hope  that  the  larger  problem 
will  be  dealt  with  in  much  less  than  ten  years. 
It  is  not  good  enough  now  to  have  minimum 
pensions  of  $600  and  $1,200,  those  pensions 
are  surely  not  conscionable  in  this  day  and 
age.  I  suggest  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
that  the  fact  that  the  government  finally  ac- 
cepted the  dead  minimum  that  these  ladies 
were  asking  for  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  at 
all.  It  should  now  be  prepared  to  go  further 
and  work  out  an  escalation  formula  that  will 
produce  a  substantial  measure  of  justice  for 
retired  civil  servants  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  a  word  about  that.  I  am  slightly 
disappointed  in  the  Provincial  Treasurer  for 
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a  different  reason.  No  one  will  deny,  cer- 
tainly not  myself,  speaking  as  the  member 
for  Bruce,  that  there  are  many  loyal  civil 
servants  who  worked  many  years  in  this  gov- 
ernment, and  many  loyal  teachers  whose  pen- 
sions are  quite  inadequate.  But  nevertheless 
if  we  carry  on  this  way  where  inflation,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  says,  seems  to  be 
a  fact  of  life  and  we  do  nothing  to  go  against 
this  greatest  robber  of  all,  namely  inflation, 
then  this  problem  would  be  with  us  for  all 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  going  to  suggest 
is  this:  that  we  as  individuals,  with  all  due 
respect,  and  certainly  with  all  sympathy  for 
the  people  who  are  in  this  most  unfortunate 
position  and  who  probably  need  assistance 
now,  and  who  are  getting  it  to  some  extent 
through  more  generous  old  age  pensions. 
With  all  due  respect  to  that,  you  and  I  as 
individuals— not  only  as  individual  parliamen- 
tarians but  as  individual  Canadians— must  not 
always  look  to  the  government  to  look  after 
old  Ross  Whicher  or  old  whomever  it  may 
be.  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  take  away 
the  incentive  of  every  individual  in  Canada 
by  telling  him  that  at  the  age  of  65  he  is 
going  to  be  looked  after  completely  100  per 
cent  by  the  government.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  we  have  the  high  taxes 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  was 
talking  about  tonight,  taxes  that  aff^ect  us 
federally,  provincially  and  municipally.  Some- 
where along  the  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  indi- 
vidual has  to  start  thinking  about  himself. 
He  surely  must  be  prepared  to  put  away 
something  when  he  is  in  his  40's  or  when  he 
is  in  his  50's  to  look  after  him  as  he  gets 
older.  This  is  what  our  fathers  and  our 
grandfathers  did.  Not  only  did  they  look 
after  themselves  but  they  looked  after  their 
fathers  and  their  grandfathers.  And  the  result 
of  this  creeping,  with  all  respect  to  the  poli- 
tical feeling  of  my  friends  to  my  left,  with 
this  creeping  socialism  that  is  coming  into 
Canada,  all  our  incentive  is  leaving  us. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  What  party  do  you  belong 


to? 


Mr.  Whicher:  I  belong  to  the  party  of 
realism. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  is  not  the  Lib- 
eral Party. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  all  our  incentive  is 
leaving,  it  is  leaving  in  the  knowledge,  the 
sure  knowledge,  that  somebody  is  going  to 
Ibok  after  me  when  I  get  old.    I  think  that  I 


have  an  obligation  to  try  to  look  after  myself. 
And  I  hope,  though  while  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  did  not  stand  up  and  say  that  to- 
night, that  that  is  the  feehng  he  has  in  the 
back  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  a  noble  spokesman 
for  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  I  am 
happy  to  hear  this  statement  of  policy  from 
the  Liberal- 
Mr.  Whicher:  This  pohcy  came  from  the 
member  for  Bruce. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Liberal  Party,  as  such, 
apparently  has  no  policy;  or  it  is  a  policy  for 
the  occasion,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  not  stamped  out  of  the 
common  mold  like  you  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  we  can  see  that.  In  other 
words,  if  anybody  wants  to  know  what  Lib- 
erals would  do  if  by  some  mischance  they 
should  get  into  office,  there  would  be  no 
way  of  knowing  because  they  would  have 
ten  different  Ministers  who  would  be  pur- 
suing  ten    different    and   conflicting   policies. 

However,  I  am  very  happy  to  have  heard 
this  statement  if  it  represents  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  If  not,  I  am  still  happy  to  have 
heard  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  express  his 
views  and  I  noticed  that,  as  he  was  expressing 
them,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was  nod- 
ding his  head— apparently  in  agreement. 

In  that  short  speech  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce,  there  reverberated  down  through 
the  decades  echoes  of  the  debates  that  took 
place  in  the  Senate  of  Canada  when  the  first 
old  age  pension  bill  of  Canada  was  before 
the  Senate  in  1926.  That  was  precisely  the 
argument.  That  bill,  as  we  may  recall,  pro- 
posed a  means  test  pension  of  $20  per  month. 
It  was  argued  in  the  Senate  of  Canada 
that  this  would  destroy  the  initiative  of  the 
people  of  Canada. 

So,  we  hear  those  Senate  debates  resur- 
rected 41  years  later  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1967  from  a  member  of  this  Legislature  who 
was  elected  as  a  representative  of  the  Liberal 
Party. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  party  of  social  reform  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  caught  up  to  you 
in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  reject 
that  mossback  Toryism. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  a  cradle  to  the  grave 
socialist! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  people  I  am  talking  about 
were  people  who  were  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic service  of  Ontario.  One  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  employed  was  that 
they  contributed,  as  well  as  the  government, 
to  a  pension  plan,  which  they  were  led  to 
believe— and  which  the  government  of  the 
day  no  doubt  genuinely  believed— would  give 
them  protection  in  their  old  age.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  the  wages  and  salaries  that  most 
of  them  were  getting  at  the  time  allowed  very 
little  margin.  The  saving  represented  in  their 
contributions  to  the  public  superannuation 
fund  was  probably  about  all  the  savings  they 
could  afford,  and  now  they  have  lost  a  good 
deal  of  the  purchasing  power  of  those  savings. 

I  certainly  am  not  going  to  bother  arguing 
with  the  member  for  Bruce  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  decline  in  the  value  of  money  is  likely 
to  continue  in  the  future.  All  the  economic 
analyses  that  I  have  read  assume  that  this 
will  be  so;  at  least,  if  there  continues  to  be 
economic  growth,  all  that  most  economists 
direct  their  attention  to  is  an  effort  to  confine 
the  decline  within  reasonable  limits.  And  it 
is  usually  considered  that  if  the  price  level 
does  not  go  up  by  more  than  two  per  cent 
per  year,  we  will  be  well  off;  but  two  per 
cent  per  year  over  a  40-year  period  is  a  big 
percentage. 

However,  regardless  of  what  may  happen 
in  the  future,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
know  quite  well  what  has  happened  during 
the  last  25  years.  That  is  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  these  pensions  has  been  eroded  and, 
furthermore,  there  has  been  an  overall  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  wages  and  salaries  and 
these  people  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
that  increase.  And  I  say  that  regardless  of 
what  we  may  hope  for  the  future,  we  should 
do  something  to  remedy  this  manifest  in- 
justice. It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  government 
of  the  day  or  of  the  governments  of  the  past 
which  administered  the  superannuation  pro- 
gramme or  of  the  employees  who  are  now  on 
pension,  it  is  just  one  of  those  things  that 
has  happened.  I  think  we  should  be  prepared 
to  recognize  that  it  has  happened,  and  as  the 
representatives  of  the  former  employer  of 
these  people,  we  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider some  sort  of  adjustment  for  them  and  a 
continuing  adjustment,  I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  Say  one  last  word  on  this  because  my 
name   was   mentioned   several   times   by  the 


hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  No  one  iri  this 
House  more  than  myself  would  like  to  see 
these  pensions  increased,  particularly  to  the 
loyal  civil  servants  of  the  past,  sir,  and  to 
the  teachers  who  have  done  noble  work  for 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
But  the  thing  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
members  is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  carrying-on 
procedure;  there  is  no  doubt  it  should  be 
done  now  but  it  will  have  to  be  done  next 
year  and  the  year  after. 

According  to  the  member  for  Woodbine 
this  is  going  to  keep  carrying  on,  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  a  dollar  is  going  down,  in- 
flation is  here  to  stay,  according  to  him— in 
fact  he  welcomes  it.  He  welcomes  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  who  retired  with  $50,000  ten 
years  ago,  is  only  worth  $25,000  today.  This 
is  the  greatest  legal  robbery  in  the  whole 
world,  inflation.  And  I  think  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it  within  limits.  If  inflation 
is  going  to  be  four  per  cent  a  year,  I  say, 
well,  let  us  try  to  cut  it  down  to  two  per 
cent  a  year  at  most. 

But  the  fact  is  this,  that  when  our  hon. 
friend  talked  about  the  fact  that  in  1926  the 
Senate  talked  about  the  old  age  pensions, 
surely  things  have  changed  a  great  deal  since 
then.  We  have  such  things  as  family  allow- 
ances and  unemployment  insurance  and  hos- 
pital insurance  plans,  and  OMSIP,  and  so  on, 
and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  group  social- 
ism that  he  deplores. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  am  not  deploring  it  at 
all,  but  somewhere  along  the  line,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  government  and  the  government  in 
Ottawa  have  to  be  prepared  to  say  no.  Why 
do  they  have  to  say  no?  Not  because  the 
people  probably  do  not  deserve  the  services, 
but  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  as 
taxpayers  cannot  afford  all  at  once  to  give  all 
of  the  services  that  people  demand.  And  this 
is  the  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

This  is  the  fact,  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  you  and  I  as  individual  Canadians,  as 
individual  citizens,  have  an  obligation  to  look 
after  ourselves.  We  cannot  expect  govern- 
ments, whether  in  Ottawa  or  in  Newfound- 
land or  in  Saskatchewan,  to  do  thie  whole 
thing,  even  though  we  wish  it  could  be  done, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  governments  and 
the  taxpayers  ciinnot  afford  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mt.  Chairnian,  bn  2302,  the 
kst  item  under  "S"  for  statutory  is  a  contri- 
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l?utJon  to  the  legislative  assembly  retirement 
allowances  account  of  $66,000.  If  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  will  turn  with  me  to  page 
145  of  it,  he  will  notice  that  under  special 
funds,  the  second  item  seems  to  be  the  same 
thing  and  says  $75,000.  Can  you  tell  me 
why  you  have  ^pt  it  there  twice  and  what 
the  significance  is  pf  the  two  entries? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes.  One  is  the 
amount  that  is  required  to  match  the  contri- 
butions, and  under  the  other  vote  is  the 
amount  that  is  actually  paid  out  to  the  super- 
annuates.   It  is  a  matching  amount. 

Votes  2302  and  2303  agreed  to. 
On  vote  2304: 

Mr.   Sargent:   Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  savings  branch- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  tliere  anything  before  the 
province  of  Ontario  savings  branch,  the  last 
item  on  that  section? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
may  or  may  not  be  the  place  to  deal  with 
this,  insofar  as  pohcy  of  the  savings  branch 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairmap:  I  might  point  out  to  the 
member  that  we  do  not  vote  on  this  amount. 
It  is  statutory,  but  if  there  is  some  informa- 
tion you  want,  you  may  ask  for  it  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  clear  about  the 
moneys  that  come  into  the  government,  what 
banks  or  what  bank— do  you  deal  with  one 
bank  or  all  banks?   The  revenues— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  I  understand 
the  hon.  member  correctly,  are  you  asking 
what  we  do  with  the  receipts  that  come  to 
the  Treasury  from  various  revenue  sources? 
They  are  placed  on  deposit  with  the  chartered 
banks. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Chartered  banks? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Pardon  me.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  say 
that  the  deposits  that  go  into  the  savings 
bank  are  placed  on  deposit  with  chartered 
banks? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  may  have 
misunderstood  the  question  of  the  hon, 
member  for  Grey  North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  reason  for  asking  is  that 
in    New    York— I    am    concerned    about    the 


tight-inpney  situation  insofar  as  the  small 
businessman  is  concerned,  and  the  using  pf 
your  province  of  Ontario  savings  bank  across 
the  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh,  yes,  I  see. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —as  a  loaning  agency  for 
small  business.  In  New  York,  on  any  given 
day,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  on 
any  given  day  the  city  has  between  $20  mil- 
lion and  $100  million  in  taxes  and  federal  aid 
money  on  hand.  They  have  had  a  plan  there 
-I  will  read  this:  "The  finance  administrator 
is  authorized  to  place  this  mo^ey  in  any  ap- 
proved bank." 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  are  out  of  order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  may  be  out  of  order,  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  a  thing  I  would  like  to 
find  out— if  we  could  use  this  series  of  offices 
across  the  province  to  aid  small  businesses. 
If  I  am  out  of  order,  I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  think  you  are  in  order 
at  the  present  time  to  get  some  information 
about  the  province  of  Ontario  savings  office 
and  its  functions.  Continue  if  you  will, 
please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  finance  administrator  is 
authorized  to  place  this  money,  this  cash 
flow,  in  any  approved  bank  for  safekeeping 
until  it  is  needed  for  city  expenditures.  This 
same  thing  would  apply  for  provincial  ex- 
penditures. Virtually  all  the  city  banks  are 
approved  depositories.  The  money  can  be 
placed  as  prime  deposits  at  interest  or  as  de- 
mand deposits  which  do  not  draw  interest  but 
must  be  returned  upon  demand.  In  either 
case  the  bank  may  use  the  fund  as  it  pleases. 
The  amount  of  city  money  that  may  be  in- 
volved—this is  New  York  city  money— will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  banks 
participate  in  the  programme.  This  will  clear 
up  by  itself  in  a  second  here.  It  is  not  as 
reported  to  be  so  great  that  it  will  affect  the 
city's  credit  so  quickly  investing  revenues  at 
short-term  interest. 

Now  this  programme  is  called  a  ghetto  aid 
programme.  It  calls  for  the  deliberate  plac- 
ing of  certain  amounts  of  city  money.  I  am 
suggesting  we  could  use  the  province  of  On- 
tario savings  banks  with  all  the  cash  flow  you 
have— you  have  all  the  money  you  need  to 
operate  this  programme  across  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  asking  the  Minis- 
ter now  if  it  is  possible  to  introduce  a  similar 
programme  in  Ontario? 
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Mr.  Sargent:  I  think,  to  save  reading  this, 
in  eflFect  if  we  could  use  the  $2  billion  cash 
flow  you  have— if  I  am  talking  about  this 
total  budget  of  the  province,  of  receipts— 
that  you  could  use  this  money,  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  small  businessmen  across  Ontario 
through  the  province  of  Ontario  savings  of- 
fices to  get  around  the  tight  money  situation 
as  it  is  affecting  small  business  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  With  respect  to 
the  province  of  Ontario  savings  offices:  First, 
there  is  no  statutory  authority  to  advance 
moneys  or  loan  moneys.  There  is  an  average 
annual  amount  on  deposit— it  is  about  $80 
million  a  year.  Over  the  past  seven  years,  it 
has  ranged  from  a  low  of,  say,  $73  million 
to  a  maximum  of  $81  million. 

These  funds  that  are  received  on  deposit 
and  are  not  required  for  the  current  opera- 
tion of  the  savings  bank,  are  transferred  to 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund,  for  which  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  pays  them  a  rate  of 
interest. 

I  think  in  effect  this  answers  the  question. 
There  is  no  authority  in  the  statute,  The  Agri- 
cultural Development  Finance  Act  to  engage 
in  loaning  money  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  savings  bank?  What 
is  the  reason  for  it?    Its  reason  for  being? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  farmers'  government 
started  it  and  those  fellows  have  not  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  serves  two  pur- 
poses. It  serves  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
savings  of  people  of  the  province  where  these 
branches  are  located,  at  an  adequate  rate  of 
interest.  Many  people  like  the  security  that 
is  offered  by  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
secondly,  it  makes  an  annual  amount  of  rev- 
enue, in  terms  of  $80  million  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Treasury  through  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund.  We  borrow  it  from  the 
depositors. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  summary,  I  think  that  you 
have  inherited  this  thing  and  you  really  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  banking  business  so 
you  cannot  make  up  your  mind,  and  you  are 
letting  the  thing  drift.  Either  do  the  business 
right  and  be  in  the  banking  business  properly, 
because  you  have  the  shoddiest  bunch  of 
operators— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  come  off  it! 


Mr.  Sargent:  What  do  you  mean,  "come 
off  it?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  cannot  go  in  the 
commercial  banking  business. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  Minister  has 
pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
no  authority  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  a  pretty  shabby  opera- 
tion, that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  you 
carry  the  vote,  we  passed  legislation  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  would  permit  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  to  change  the  interest  features  of 
the  savings  office.  Now,  this  is  surely  in 
response  to  the  competition  that  has  entered 
into  the  banking  business,  in  the  true  banks, 
rather  than  just  the  savings  office  feature  that 
we  have. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  is  prepared  to  tell 
us  what  he  envisages  for  entering  into  the 
competition  for  the  savings  dollar? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  we  have 
given  some  consideration  to  that  matter. 
When  the  bill  receives  Royal  assent,  it  is  our 
intention,  I  think,  to  establish  a  rate  of  inter- 
est that  is  competitive— and  I  would  think  I 
can  say  safely  to  the  members  of  the  House 
here  tonight,  that  we  would  make  this  retro- 
active to  the  approximate  date  at  which  the 
chartered  banks  increased  their  rate  of  inter- 
est. We  cannot  do  this  right  away  until  the 
bill  passes  through  its  various  stages  in  the 
House.  But  this  is  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment through  the  provincial  savings  banks, 
simply  to  ensure  that  those  people  that  en- 
trust their  savings  to  the  government  in  this 
manner  get  the  competitive  rate  of  interest 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  contemplating  a  series 
of  types  of  accounts,  the  way  they  have  been 
developed  in  other  banks,  or  just  the  simple 
deposit  and  withdrawal  as  it  is  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  anticipation  of 
the  final  passage  of  this  amending  piece  of 
legislation,  the  director  of  the  finance  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Treasury  is  preparing 
some  recommendations  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer  and  my- 
self. I  have  not  seen  those  recommendations 
yet.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to 
proliferate  to  the  extent  that  some  of  the 
chartered  banks  may  have  done.  I  think  we 
simply  want  to  be  reasonably  competitive. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Grey  North 
indicated  a  few  minutes  ago  that,  in  his 
opinion,  some  of  the  savings  offices  were 
shoddy  and  not  up  to  the  standard  that  they 
should  be  if  they  are  going  to  be  offices  of 
this  government.  I  think  that  is  true.  The 
one  on  the  first  floor  of  this  very  building  is 
certainly  not  in  its  features,  anything  in  com- 
petition with  the  savings  offices  of  the  banks 
of  the  other  type.  Does  the  Minister  intend 
to  continue  to  be  rather  apologetic  for  them, 
or  is  he  going  to  dress  them  up  and  make 
them  areas  and  places  of  business  that  would 
be  more  attractive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovmtree:  All  that  glitters  is  not 
gold. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  will  write  that  down. 

Mr.  Bryden:  To  coin  a  phrase. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  gold  does  glitter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Smile  when  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  $95,000  to  J.  Kates  and  Associates; 
what  is  this  for?  I  am  looking  in  the  big 
book  here,  the  public  accounts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  see  that  in  the 
estimates.  I  would  ask  the  member  if  he 
could  point  it  out  to  us  on  2304,  the  vote 
with  which  we  are  dealing  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  under 
data  processing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  what? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Data  processing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  not  before  us  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  passed  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  just  because  we  passed 
it— I  asked  a  question,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  we  passed  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  as  far  as  the  ques- 
tions are  concerned,  they  must  be  relevant 
to  the  vote  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  can  you  do  any  business 
when  you  cannot  get  the  answers?  Who  are 
J.  Kates  and  Associates? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  I  have  to  tell 
the  member  for  Grey  North  that  it  is  not 
before  us  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister,  is  the  provision  for  the 
sinking  fund— $43  million— amortized  over  a 
45-year  period,  as  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  bookkeeping  entry. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  30  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Thirty  years?  Well,  that  is 
not  enough,  then.  Thirty  times  $43  million 
would  not  eradicate  the  debt.  I  know  that 
you  are  not  going  to  do  it,  but  that  could 
not  be  true,  30  years,  could  it?  Is  there  not 
a  mistake  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  figure  on 
that  debt  is  an  accurate  one,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  amortization  period  is  30  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  is  the  net  debt  then, 
may  I  ask  the  Provincial  Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Just  a  moment 
while  I  am  finding  the  figures.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  might  say  it  is  a  great  deal  of  money, 
indeed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Furthermore,  you  are  not  writ- 
ing it  off^,  you  are  increasing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  net  capital 
debt  as  of  March  31  of  this  year  was 
$1,429,437,000. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  and  30  years  on  $43 
million  is  only  $1,290,000,000,  so  I  would 
just  like  to— 

Hon.     Mr.     MacNaughton:     We    are    not 

restricted  to   an   amount   of   $43   million   in 
sinking  funds,  that  can  increase. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  know  it  can,  but  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  former 
Provincial  Treasurer  said  that  the  provisions 
of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  future  would  be 
so  that  it  was  amortized  over  a  certain  definite 
period  of  time  such  as  was  the  case  with 
Ontario  Hydro.  Your  advisors  there  have 
said  it  is  amortized  over  30  years,  and  at  $43 
million  for  30  years  it  is  only  $1,290,000,000, 
yet  you  have  told  us  that  the  debt  is  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  again,  in 
fairness  to  the  hon.  member,  this  would 
appear  to  be  quite  correct.  There  are  items 
in  that  total  of  net  capital  debt  that  do  not 
require  any  amortization.  The  provincial 
savings  amount  of  $80  million  is  a  good 
example  and  there  are  others. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
one    more    question.     I    know    that    I    have 
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probably  been  one  of  the  greatest  offenders 
in  talking  about  debt  over  the  last  number 
of  years,  and  of  course  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  I  suppose  all  the  members 
here  have,  that  it  is  never  going  to  be  paid 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  one  thing  that  we 
have  to  pay  is  the  interest  every  year  and  I 
would  like  to  know— I  would  hope  that  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  would  be  somewhat  con- 
servative in  his  thinking  as  far  as  debt  is 
concerned,  particularly  in  the  sure  and  certain 
knowledge  that  this  interest  must  be  paid 
every  year.  This  year,  I  believe,  you  esti- 
mate the  debt  is  going  to  increase  by  $162 
million.  May  I  ask  this  question?  Why  did 
you  pick  $162  million,  why  would  it  not 
be  $200  milhon  or  $150  million,  is  there 
any  significance  in  that  figure?  Could  you 
have  picked  $250  million,  for  example? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  figure- 
Mr.  Whicher:  There  is  significance  in  the 
interest  you  have  to  pay. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —the  figure  of 
$162  million,  I  may  simply  say,  was  the 
difference  between  forecasted  revenues  and 
forecasted  expenditures  as  set  out  in  the 
budget  presented  to  you. 

Mr.    Whicher:    May    I  ask   the    Provincial 

Treasurer  again,  what  is  the  net  interest  we 

will  be  paying  this  year  on  the  public  debt 
of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Does  the  member 
mean  the  interest  applicable  to  the  borrow- 
ings in  the  current  year  or— 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  for  the  total. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  $73.8  million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  members  of  the  Treasury  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Seven. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  you  said  you  met  90 
times  this  last  year.  How  much  extra  money 
do  they  get  on  top- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  your  questions  on  that  until  the 
Treasury  board  secretariat  on  vote  2308, 
please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  talking  on  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  can  we  not 
ask  questions  on  it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  that  as  a  member  of  the  board.  We 
receive  nothing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
know;  you  receive  no  extra  pay  for  the 
Treasury  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  even  expenses. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pardon  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  even  breakfast 
money. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  should  get  a  medal  for 

that. 

Vote  2304  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2305: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  ex- 
amines the  remarks  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  in  his  introductory  statement  in 
respect  of  the  revenue  division  with  which  we 
now  deal,  one  comes  away  no  more  en- 
lightened about  how  this  branch  operates. 
We  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  of  course, 
have  almost  a  total  inability  to  determine 
whether  the  tax  gathering  operates  efficiently 
or  not,  or  whether  there  is  too  much  expen- 
diture. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  it  be  helpful  to  the 
member  for  Sudbury  if  we  dealt  with  each 
one  of  these  as  single  items? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  just  want  to  make  a  general 
observation  first. 

There  are  a  couple  of  anomalies  that  I 
would  point  to.  One  wonders  why,  for 
example,  the  expenditure  for  corporations  tax 
branch  would  be  $1,255,000  if  the  revenue  it 
derives  is  $252  million  in  round  figures  in 
fiscal  1966.  But  you  will  note  the  retail  sales 
tax  is  almost  four  times  as  much  in  the 
expenditure  column  and  it  derives  $30  million 
less  revenue.  Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  I 
suppose  they  need  more  personnel.  But  one 
wonders;  we  just  do  not  know,  of  course,  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  see  how  it  operates 
and  I  am  going  to  illustrate  this  with  an 
example  in  a  moment. 

We  are  unable  to  see  how  it  all  operates 
and  we  get  no  enlightenment  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  whatsoever.  He  says  in  two 
bare  paragraphs  that  the  revenue  division 
has  been  strengthened,  and  like  everybody 
else  in  North  America  he  has  a  couple  of 
computers— and  I  am  paraphrasing— and  he  is 
giving  better  service  to  the  public  and  he  has 
some  follow-up  procedures.   Tha^  is  about  it. 
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But  then  when  one  does  see  an  illustration, 
when  one  does  fix  upon  a  specific  illustration, 
it  gives  a  glimmer  of  insight  that  mieht  begin 
to  indicate  that  there  are  some  inefiBcient  pro- 
cedures. I  intended  to  raise  this  last  year 
and  did  not  get  around  to  it,  and  this  year 
I  must  confess  I  have  left  the  document  upon 
which  I  rely  in  my  ofiBce  in  Sudbury,  but  in 
respect  to  the  gasoline  tax  branch,  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  copy  of  the  agreement  made 
between  the  government  of  Ontario  and  the 
oil  companies,  and  one  sees  the  very  un- 
salutary  and  inefiBcient  procedure,  which  is 
reasonable  for  the  public  revenues.  One  of 
the  clauses  in  that  agreement  permits  the 
collecting  oil  company— because,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  must  realize  that  this  matter  was 
litigated  constitutionally  in  the  courts  some 
years  ago— when  the  government  uses  the  oil 
companies  the  wholesaler  has  the  agency 
collect  the  tax  and  he  will  successfully  resist 
the  claim  that  that  was  indirect  taxation. 
They  use  that  device  and  they  agree  with 
the  oil  companies  that  they  are  permitted 
to  deduct  a  portion— and  I  forget  whether  it 
is  a  fixed  percentage  or  whether  it  is  the 
actual  loss— of  taxes  the  oil  company  has 
failed  to  collect  from  the  retailer. 

I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  the  public  of 
Ontario  should  make  such  a  concession  to  the 
oil  companies.  If  that  is  no  longer  the  practice 
I  will  immediately  resume  my  seat  as  soon  as 
someone  tells  me  that  that  practice  has  been 
stooped.  But  that  was  a  recent  agreement. 
Why  should  the  public  of  Ontario  be  deprived 
of  the  tax  that  ought  to  have  been  paid 
under  the  law  of  the  province?  The  law  of 
the  province  apprehended  under  The  Gaso- 
line Tax  Act  is  that  upon  every  gallon  of  gas 
going  into  use,  there  shall  be  paid  a  tax  of  so 
much  per  gallon,  I  think  it  is  16  cents  per 
gallon,  and  the  agent  to  collect  it  is  the  oil 
company. 

How  does  the  government  subvert  the  clear 
law  of  the  province  by  making  an  agreement 
with  the  oil  companies  whereby  the  oil 
companies  can  relieve  themselves  of  the  pay- 
ment over  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  of  the 
amount  they  fail  to  collect  by  reason  of 
bankruptcy  of  one  of  the  outlets,  and  that 
is  an  increasing  phenomenon  in  our  society?  I 
would  think  that  good  ordinary  business  pro- 
cedure would  impel  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
of  Ontario  to  say  to  the  wholesalers  of  gaso- 
line, "It  is  your  obligation  imder  the  law,  if 
you  wish  to  extend  credit  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  the  retailer  who  buys  from  you,  to 
require  the  retailer  to  pay,  on  delivery  to 
you,  the  amoimt  of  the  tax  and  that  amount 
of  the  tax  you  shall  pay  over  to  us." 


Because  the  taxation  statute,  after  all,  in 
principle  is  universal  in  its  application,  no  one 
is  relieved  from  the  payment.  Let  me  tell 
you,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  govern- 
ment does  not  give  any  such  relief  from  the 
sale  of  whiskey  in  this  province.  It  is  cash  on 
the  barrel  and  I  see  no  difference  in  analogy 
in  gasoline. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  credit  cards! 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
analogy  and  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
require  the  major  oil  companies  to  refuse  to 
give  credit  to  the  retailer  who  cannot  at 
least  pay  the  tax.  That  ought  to  be  the 
minimum  price  of  his  doing  business  and 
getting  delivery  of  a  taxable  commodity. 
I  examined  that  clause  and  that  agreement— 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
can  justify  this  concession.  I  do  wish  I  had 
that  agreement  with  me,  but  he  makes  a  con- 
cession to  the  major  oil  companies  that  they 
can  relieve  themselves  of  the  obligation.  It 
is  inequitable  and  it  is  against  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  because  taxation  applies  equally 
to  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  it  still? 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  tax  is  hable  to  be  paid 
then  it  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  public  and, 
to  put  it  another  way,  if  there  is  a  commodity 
in  our  society  that  is  in  use  that  is  taxable 
then  it  is  eminently  just  that  every  person 
using  that  commodity  should  pay  the  tax. 
That  brings  us  down  to  a  statement  of  the 
principle  that  no  person  can  have  in  his 
possession  a  commodity  that  is  taxable  un- 
less the  tax  has  been  paid.  That  is  just  one 
that  is  an  inefficient  and  unsalutary  method 
of  doing  business,  but  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  when  one  suspects  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  suet  accumulated  in  this  department 
I  really  cannot  see  how  we  can  justify  $8 
million  to  gather  the  taxes  in  this  province. 
If  you  put  it  out  on  a  lease  I  would  expect 
a  good  many  would  offer  to  do  it  for  much 
less  than  the  amount  that  we  have  to  pay. 

But  when  you  do  get  one  insight,  when 
you  do  see  one  illustration  that  T  have 
resolved,  it  is  entitled  to  generate  suspicion 
that  there  may  be  other  things  wrong  in  it. 
I  just  leave  that  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  the  Provincial  Treasurer  tells  me  that  that 
practice  with  the  major  oil  companies  is  not 
followed  any  longer,  I  will  be  the  first  who 
will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like,  while  we  are  on  this  vote  and 
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while  the  hon.  member  has  raised  this  sub- 
ject, to  tell  the  House  that  $8  million  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  money,  of  course,  but 
when  you  consider  the  total  taxes  of  the 
province  are  collected  for  70  cents  per  $100 
of  revenue  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
revenue  division  is  employing  every  reason- 
able means  of  economy.  With  particular 
reference  to  the  gasoline  tax,  may  I  say  that 
gasoline  tax  is  collected  for  14  cents  per 
$100.  We  could  not  possibly  hope  to  effect 
this  if  we  did  not  employ  the  oil  companies 
to  collect  the  tax. 

We  would  have  to  make  provision  for  this 
ourselves  and  I  am  sure  we  could  not  begin 
to  do  it  for  this.  If  we  imposed  any  severe 
penalties  upon  them  that  could  be  involved 
in  the  matter  of  making  them  subject  for 
the  payment  of  uncollected  tax,  I  suggest 
that  we  might  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  do  the  job  for  us.  We  are  doing  a 
good  job,  we  are  doing  it  economically  and 
we  do  not  want  to  change  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  merely  suggested  that  they  be 
required  to  get  the  tax  on  delivery— at  least 
the  tax,  not  the  full  price  of  the  gasoline 
but  at  least  the  tax  upon  delivery. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an 
item  here  of  the  Royal  commission  on  Wind- 
fall, $194,000. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stay  with  the  vote  here 
now  under  2305,  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury was  speaking  on  gasoline  tax  and  if 
we  look  down  on  page  142,  there  is  the 
general  office  corporation  tax,  and  gasoline 
tax.  Is  there  anything  further  under  any  of 
those  headings? 

Mr.  Whicher:  May  I  ask  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  just  what  does  he  pay  the  oil  com- 
panies for  the  collection  of  this  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
will  get  the  precise  information  for  the  hon. 
member.  I  can  say  that  the  total  cost  of 
collecting  gasoline  tax  is  between  $20,000 
and  $30,000  per  year  on  total  gasoline  tax 
of  $279  million.  I  suggest  that  that  is  pretty 
economically   collected. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  he  tell  us  how  much 
he  did  not  get  for  reason  of  that  clause  in  the 
contract?   How  much  did  he  lose? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Write-offs,  if 
you  like,  or  the  amount  we  lose  by  non- 
payment of  these  taxes.  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  hon.  member  would  permit  me,  I 


will  have  to  get  that  information.    I  am  told 
it   is   inconsequential. 

Mr.  Chairman:  While  we  are  waiting  for 
that  information  may  we  proceed?  Gasoline 
tax  branch,  hospital  tax  branch,  legal  branch? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
section  can  I  ask  this  question:  The  Royal 
commission  on  Windfall  total  expenses, 
$194,000? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  where  this 
is  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  one  of  the  problems, 
that  we  cannot  ask  questions  because  they 
are  not  set  up  properly  to  follow  the  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  to  the  member 
that  he  may  use  his  public  accounts  book  as 
he  wants  for  reference  purposes,  but  what 
we  have  before  us  now  is  page  142  and  vote 
2305. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  legal  branch  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  legal  administration  of 
this  particular  branch.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion there  which  deals  with  legal  adminis- 
tration of  this  branch  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  know  the  legal  firm 
that  dealt  in  the  Windfall  Royal  commission— 
$194,000  for  what? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  under  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury, 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  that  the  sum  before  us  at  this  time 
is  $68,000,  the  only  amount  before  us  under 
the  legal  branch. 

Anything  on  retail  sales  tax  branch?  Rev- 
enue administration?  Revenue  inspection? 
Succession  duty? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  succes- 
sion duty  branch,  for  several  years  now  I 
have  suggested  to  the  government  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  that  it  review  the  whole 
basis  of  succession  duties  and  get  into  the 
modern  system  of  taxation,  the  estate  tax 
system  that  is  used  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  bringing  that  system  of 
taxation  up  to  date,  insofar  as  estates  is  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  the  additional  and 
very    substantial    advantage    of    coordinating 
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provincial  eflPorts  to  collect  this  type  of  tax 
through  one  set  of  officials. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
Minister's  predecessor  said  it  was  a  very  good 
thought  and  he  would  take  it  under  advise- 
ment. I  would  suspect  tonight  we  are  going 
to  be  told  that  probably  we  are  going  to  wait 
for  Mr.  Smith  to  see  what  he  has  to  say 
about  it.  No  matter  which  field  we  turn  to 
in  which  reform  is  indicated,  unfortunately 
we  have  to  wait  for  Mr.  Smith. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  short  comment  on  this. 
It  will  not  be  too  lengthy.  Certainly  we  are 
going  to  do  that.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  and  to  the  House  that  succes- 
sion duties  constitute  an  item  of  substantial 
revenue  in  Ontario  that  probably  does  not 
characterize  many  other  jurisdictions. 

In  the  province  of  Alberta  they  decided  to 
get  succession  duties  out  of  revenues,  but 
they  represented  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
revenue.  In  the  province  of  Ontario,  succes- 
sion duty,  plus  the  share  we  get  from  the 
federal  government  in  this  field,  amounts  to 
something  on  the  order  of  between  $70  and 
$80  million,  about  four  to  five  per  cent  of 
our  total  revenue.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
that  we  just  simply  say  we  are  going  to 
abandon  it  until  we  know  what  the  proper 
alternatives  to  replace  the  revenue  might 
sensibly  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Minister  drew  that  inference  from  my 
remarks.  I  did  not  suggest  that  it  be  aban- 
doned. I  was  suggesting  that  the  government 
have  two  systems  that  work  on  the  same 
basis,  and  that  if  the  federal  government 
collects  on  an  estate  tax  system  and  method, 
which  is  the  modem  way  of  doing  it,  the 
province  could  and  should  do  the  same. 

In  fact,  if  the  Minister  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  calculating  succession  duties,  or  deal- 
ing with  the  officials  in  his  department,  the 
length  of  time  that  is  taken  in  working  out 
valuations  with  provincial  officials  and  then 
valuations  with  federal  officials,  adding  them 
together  and  multiplying  by  whatever  factors, 
and  dividing,  and  on  and  on.  The  hours  and 
hours  and  millions  of  dollars  of  expense  that 
go  into  legal  fees  and  other  things,  make  the 
whole  exercise  very  frustrating.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  examine  the  inci- 
dence of  tax  on  some  of  the  lower  levels 
going  to  collaterals,  Ontario  grabs  from  very 
small  estates  very  substantial  sums  of  money. 


which  the  federal  government  abandoned  as 
a  scheme  when  it  moved  from  succession 
duties  to  the  estate  tax  theory. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  making  and  that 
was  the  point  that  I  would  have  hoped  over 
the  years  that  Ontario  was  moving  to,  but  it 
would  appear  again  we  are  waiting  for  Mr. 
Smith. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No.  I  would  like 
to  make  one  more  point  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, and  that  is  simply  that  the  constitution 
does  not  permit  us  to  collect  an  estate  tax  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  federal  government. 
Succession  duties  are  a  direct  tax.  We  have 
jurisdiction  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  should  know  better  than 
that.  It  is  the  method  of  calculation  of  the 
tax,  based  on  the  value  of  the  estate,  rather 
than  on  the  name  or  the  relationship  of  the 
collateral.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Minister 
explain  to  me  why,  since  we  have  gotten  into 
it,  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  prov- 
ince to  do  it  on  this  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  the  advice 
that  is  given  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  suggest  that  advice  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put 
on  the  record  that  since  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's speech,  those  of  us  over  here  who 
studied  under  Bora  Laskin  have  not  much 
faith  in  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
this  government. 

Vote  2305  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  move  that  the  committee  rise,  if 
vote  2305  is  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  this  is  carried. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  see  you  did  not  have  to  wait 
for  Smith— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  got  a  new  plan 
which  will  be  explained  to  you  in  due  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lieutenant- 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions  Governor;  and  we  will  not  sit  tomorrow 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again.  night.  If  all  these  estimates  are  completed  to- 


Report  agreed  to. 


morrow,  then  we  will  go  to  the  order  paper. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow      of  the  House. 

we  will  resume  these  estimates,  followed  by  \*  ,.•         j  i.^ 

,,         X       ..        £  xi-  -1  •  •    •  Motion  agreed  to. 

the  estimates  of  the  civil  service  commission, 

followed  by  the  provincial  auditor,  followed  The  House  adjourned  at  11:20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  west  gallery,  stu- 
dents from  Ebenezer  Christian  school,  St. 
Thomas,  and  a  group  of  students  from  vari- 
ous schools  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions, 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  privileged  in 
this  country  to  be  able  to  fly  in  friendly  skies, 
could  the  government  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ontario  make  a  gift  of  $1  million  to 
the  people  of  Israel  in  their  fight  for  free- 
dom? An  assessment  of  15  cents  per  capita 
across  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  directed  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commer- 
cial Affairs. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  will  take  the 
question  as  notice.  The  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dy- 
mond).  I  do  not  see  him  in  the  House  but  it 
is  very  timely  owing  to  the  fact  that— 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order!     Read  the   question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  Minister  advise 
why  his  deparbnent  advocates  the  use  of  the 
Connaught  laboratory  vaccine  instead  of  a 
widely  accepted  vaccine  called  virogen  as 
used  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  which  can 
be  put  on  the  record. 

On  May  11  the  hon.  Minister  announced 
that   the    chief  justice   of  the   province   was 
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making  arrangements  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  judge  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  certain 
allegations  regarding  land  sales  in  Sandwich 
West.  Has  the  judge  been  appointed?  If  so, 
who  is  the  judge  and  what  are  his  terms  of 
reference? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Attorney 
General. 

Yesterday  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick), 
regarding  the  necessity  of  an  independent 
judicial  review  into  the  Roger  Armstrong  and 
police  incident,  the  Attorney  General  replied 
that  this  matter  had  been  considered  by  the 
Ontario  police  commission.  Would  the  Attor- 
ney General  advise  the  House  of  the  details 
of  such  consideration  by  the  Ontario  police 
commission  and  any  recommendations  it  may 
have  made? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  detail  that  is  necessary  to  answer  this 
question.  I  would  therefore  take  it  as  notice 
and  I  will  answer  it  very  shortly. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information. 

Is  it  the  practice  to  charge  an  admission 
fee  to  students  visiting  the  Indian  village,  the 
museum  and  Fort  Ste.  Marie  at  Midland 
when  they  visit  as  a  school  group?  If  such 
be  the  case,  is  the  Minister  prepared  to  re- 
view this  policy  to  the  end  that  such  groups 
may  be  admitted  free  of  charge? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
is  a  similar  question  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Durham.  I  wonder  if  he  would  like  to 
ask  his  question  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  similar  question. 

Some  66  students  from  Cartwright  central 
public  school  in  Durham  county  went  to 
Huronia  at  Midland  on  June  2.  They  were 
surprised  to  learn  on  their  arrival  that  at  each 
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of  the  three  historical  sites  visited,  the  In- 
dian village,  museum  and  Ste.  Marie,  an 
admission  fee  was  required. 

My  question  is:  could  the  Minister  explain 
what  justification  there  is  for  charging  a  fee 
at  these  three  sites  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  province  contributes  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion towards  the  maintenance  of  this  histori- 
cal site? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  is  a  good 
question  and  well  phrased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian 
village,  as  1  understand  it,  is  operated  by  the 
YMCA  and  the  museum  referred  to  in  the 
two  questions,  by  the  town  of  Midland. 
Therefore,  the  department  has  no  control 
over  the  charges  which  they  may  make.  The 
policy  of  the  Huronia  historical  development 
council  is  that  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  child 
is  made  at  St.  Marie  among  the  Hurons. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  was  found  that 
the  children  seem  to  take  a  greater  interest 
and  have  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  as 
a  result  and  it  does  raise  some  revenue. 
There  is  no  plan  to  change  this  policy  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  question  for  the  At- 
torney General,  which  is  in  six  parts: 

Do  George  MacMillan  and  Viola  MacMil- 
lan  presently  stand  indicted  imder  the  law 
upon  any  charges,  the  trial  of  which  has  not 
been  held? 

2.  What  are  these  charges? 

3.  When  were  they  laid? 

4.  Have  the  accused  been  committed  for 
trial? 

5.  In  which  court? 

6.  When  will  the  trial  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
MacMillan  and  Viola  MacMillan  presently 
stand  indicted  on  a  charge  of  fraud,  and  as 
yet  the  trial  has  not  been  held.  The  charge 
was  laid  on  October  7,  1965,  the  accused 
were  committed  for  trial  on  July  21,  1966, 
in  magistrate's  court  at  Toronto  by  Magis- 
trate Joseph  Addison.  A  heavy  schedule  of 
investigations  and  counsel  was  involved  in 
the  matter  which  will  not  permit  the  trial  to 
take  place  until  this  fall. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett). 
He  is  not  in  his  seat,  so  perhaps  he  could 
answer  it  tomorrow. 


With  reference  to  the  Minister's  statement 
of  yesterday  announcing  the  government's 
extended  policy  of  providing  assistance  to 
municipalities  with  provision  of  adequate 
sewage  and  water  facilities,  would  the  new 
policy  be  applicable  to:  (1)  older  munici- 
palities in  the  province  who  cannot  aflFord 
to  initiate  much  needed  programmes  of 
separation  of  stonn  and  sanitary  sewer  lines 
and  (2)  extension  of  present  systems  with 
additional  trunk  lines  and  services  to  new 
subdivisions?  And  (3)  in  the  commimities 
where  large  expansions  of  sewage  and  water 
facilities  are  required  will  the  OWRC  under 
this  new  programme  purchase  existing  facili- 
ties and  provide  extended  services  with  costs 
recoverable  on  the  usage  basis? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

When  I  drafted  this  question,  I  had  not 
heard  the  welcome  news  that  the  fire  situa- 
tion in  the  north  has  greatly  improved  so  it 
may  be  that  my  tense  is  wrong.  However, 
I  think  that  the  Minister  will  understand 
what  I  am  driving  at. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  question: 

1.  How  many  people  are  currently— or  per- 
haps I  could  could  revise  that  to  say— have 
been  recently— employed  fighting  forest  fires 
in  (a)  Sioux  Lookout  area,  (b)  the  Chapleau 
area? 

2.  In  each  case,  how  many  of  these  people 
are  or  have  been  (a)  Indians,  (b)  people  who 
have  been  brought  in  from  outside  the  area 
concerned? 

3.  How  many  Indians  are  currently  un- 
employed in  each  of  the  areas  concerned? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine: 
How  many  people  are  fighting  forest  fires  in 
the  Sioux  Lookout  area?  We  have  430  per- 
sons, excluding  department  staff,  employed 
in  fighting  fires  in  the  Sioux  Lookout  forest 
district.  In  addition,  we  have  62  of  our  own 
Lands  and  Forests  personnel.  In  the  Chapleau 
area,  we  have  275  persons  excluding  depart- 
ment staff  presently  fighting  fires.  We  have, 
of  our  own  staff,  40  persons. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  2:  How  many 
of  these  people  are  Indians  in  the  Sioux  Look- 
out and  Chapleau  areas?  In  Sioux  Lookout, 
384  are  Indians-this  is  384  out  of  430  per- 
sons. In  Chapleau,  75  are  Indians. 

In  Sioux  Lookout  forest  district,  no  people 
have  been  brought  in  except  departmental 
supervisory  staff. 
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In  Chapleau  district,  37  of  the  Indians  are 
from  Manitoulin  Island  and  23  from  the 
Sudbury  area. 

Question  No.  3:  How  many  of  the  Indians 
are  cmrrently  unemployed  in  the  areas  con- 
cerned? There  is  little  Indian  unemployment 
in  the  Sioux  Lookout  area  at  the  present  time. 
Indians  not  fighting  fires  are  engaged  in  their 
natural  pursuits  of  fishing.  Actual  employ- 
ment figures  are  available  from  the  Canada 
Department  of  Manpower,  The  Indian  agent 
at  Chapleau  advises  us  that  all  Indians  in 
the  Chapleau  area  are  presently  employed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  privilege  not  only  to  myself  but  to  the 
outlying  cities  of  the  province. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  after  trying  to  find 
out  if  the  government  will  live  up  to  the 
promise  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  the 
rest  of  the  province  the  same  grants  for 
transportation- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  let  the  member  pro- 
ceed any  further  now,  I  would  ask,  do  you 
feel  as  if  one  of  your  privileges  has  been 
oflFended? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  certainly  do.  Not  only  my- 
self, sir,  but  the  rest  of  the  province  has 
been  oflFended  by  the  fact  that  the  Prime 
Minister  promised  to  make  like  treatment  to 
the  rest  of  the  province,  the  same  as  the 
rapid  transit   grants  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  completely  out  of 
order.  We  have  had  that  subject  over  and 
over  again. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care 
whether  we  have  had  it  over  and  over  again, 
we  have  got  to  get  this  point  home. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  but  the  point  is  that  it 
is  out  of  order  to  raise  it  at  this  time,  and  I 
have  to  declare  it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  I  submit  it  is  not.  How 
do  we  get  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  member  not 
to  persist— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

.  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  opinion  and  I  have 
ruled  it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Prime  Minister  promised 
this  House  that  the  rest  of  the  province  would 
get  like  treatment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  the  member  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  submit  to  you  that  you  hear 
my  case  first. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  know  what  the  member 
has  in  mind  and  he  is  completely  out  of 
order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  asked  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Gomme).  He  misled  the  House 
in  the  statement  he  gave  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  debate  on  the 
point  is  out  of  order.  May  I  ask  if  the  hon. 
member  is  challenging  the  ruling  of  the 
Speaker,  because  if  he  is,  there  is  a  pro- 
cedure for  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  understand  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  ask  the  member  to  take  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  ruled  the  member  out 
of  order  and  I  have  asked  him  to  desist  from 
speaking  further  on  this  subject.  I  had  hoped 
he  would  take  that  ruling  gracefully. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that 
this  is  important  enough  for  me  to  lose  my 
seat  in  the  House  to  get  this  point  across  that 
they  have  broken  their  word  to  the  people 
of  the  province, 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  will  have  to  get  it  across 
some  other  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  out  of  order. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  5th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  PROVINCIAL  TREASURER 

(Concluded) 

On  vote  2306: 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  propose  to  take  much  time  of 
the  House  for  this  vote,  but  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  hon.  members  briefly  that  during 
the  year  1966,  the  commission  held  19  major 
meetings.    In  addition,   17  other  urgent  but 
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comparatively  simple  matters  were  dealt  with, 
either  by  letter  or  at  meetings  where  all  the 
members  were  not  in  attendance.  We  also 
met  with  the  jockey  club  limited,  the  com- 
mittee of  standardbred  owners  set  up  to  deal 
with  purses  and  the  committee  of  Ontario 
thoroughbred  and  standardbred  horse  indus- 
tries. The  commission  continued  its  policy 
of  hearing  anyone  who  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  heard  and  in  this  way  many  disputes  were 
quickly  settled,  such  as  appeals  from  grooms, 
trainers  and  exercise  boys. 

The  commission  was  represented  at  meet- 
ings such  as  the  American  association  of 
equine  practitioners'  annual  meeting,  Ontario 
veterinar>'  association  annual  meeting, 
national  association  of  Canadian  race  tracks 
association,  association  of  racing  research 
annual  meeting  and  also  the  Montreal  horse- 
manship  club. 

The  1966  racing  season  was  the  longest  in 
our  records.  It  consisted  of  597  days  of 
standardbred  racing  only  made  up  of  the 
jockey  club  circuit,  namely  Greenwood, 
Mohawk  and  Garden  City,  which  dated  from 
February  26  to  December  10,  with  a  total  of 
245  days. 

Reports  from  our  veterinarians  and  the 
supervisors  of  standardbred  racing  revealed 
that,  considering  the  long  duration  of  the 
season,  the  many  moves  of  horses,  that  were 
involved,  with  changes  in  feed,  water,  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  the  extra  physical 
demands  of  the  horses,  the  general  health 
and  stamina  of  the  animals  remained  remark- 
ably good.  Many  owners  and  trainers  have 
realized  that  horses  cannot  give  a  top  per- 
formance if  raced  beyond  their  strength,  and 
consequently  retired  horses  to  pasture  for 
varied  periods  of  time  for  rest  and  relaxation. 
Results  were  amazing  when  horses  returned 
fresh  and  rejuvenated. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  a  large  number  of 
horses  together,  from  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince and  beyond,  without  having  them  de- 
velop coughs  and  colds  to  a  certain  degree. 
These  we  had,  but  nothing  of  an  epidemic 
nature.  Horses  brought  from  Quebec  and 
the  United  States  received  special  attention 
as  our  veterinary  staff  were  continually  on 
guard  for  any  symptoms  of  swamp  fever. 
Practising  veterinarians  were  urged  to  use 
disposable  syringes,  and  to  bring  attention  to 
any  cases  found  remotely  resembling  swamp 
fever.  In  one  instance  a  case  of  "strangles" 
was  diagnosed,  the  horse  ordered  off  the 
track  and  the  stall  disinfected,  and  no  further 
cases  developed. 


During  the  season,  475  horses  were  re- 
moved from  competition  for  a  wide  variety 
of  reasons:  three  horses  with  broken  limbs 
were  destroyed,  but  only  after  it  was  con- 
firmed that  they  were  injured  beyond  point 
of  recovery;  three  horses  died  on  the  track 
from  natural  causes,  and  one  horse  having 
become  crippled  was  humanely  destroyed  at 
the  owner's  request. 

Rideau  Carleton  raceway  had  113  days, 
from  May  2  to  October  8.  During  this  period, 
164  horses  were  scratched  and  removed  from 
competition.  No  horses  were  destroyed,  and 
the  general  health  of  the  horses  was  fair.  No 
cases  of  swamp  fever  were  detected  and 
racing  conditions  were  satisfactory. 

Western  Fair  raceway  raced  87  days,  Janu- 
ary 1  to  December  31.  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  horses  were  scratched  and  removed 
from  competition;  21  other  horses,  not  stabled 
at  the  track  but  programmed  to  race,  were 
scratched  by  local  veterinarians  in  their  own 
community  and  supported  by  satisfactory 
statements. 

At  Windsor  raceway,  during  the  winter 
meet  there  were  several  changes  in  the 
veterinarian  personnel.  D.  J.  McLellan,  VS 
was  commission  veterinarian  during  the 
month  of  January.  He  was  replaced  during 
the  month  of  February  by  R.  Smith,  DVM 
for  a  brief  period  until  G.  Gilbertson,  DVM 
again  took  over  to  complete  the  winter 
meet. 

In  the  fall,  G.  Gilbertson,  DVM  started  the 
meet,  but  went  into  private  practice  at  the 
end  of  the  November  and  was  replaced  by 
J.  Sherman,  DVM.  During  the  year  this  track 
raced  133  nights  plus  19  matinees.  Two 
hundred  and  nineteen  horses  were  scratched 
for  various  reasons.  No  horses  were  destroyed. 
The  pattern  of  racing  was  routine  and  the 
calibre  of  horses  competing  was  good. 

There  was  no  epidemic  of  any  serious  con- 
dition and  no  evidence  which  would  suggest 
swamp  fever.  Hon.  members  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  of  the  significant  growth  of 
the  standardbred  racing  in  the  province.  Since 
1958  the  following  racing  days  have  been 
allocated: 

1959-56  days;  1960-78  days;  1961-156 
days;  1962-270  days;  1963-366  days;  1964- 
357  days;  1965-430  days;  1966,  as  I  men- 
tioned earher  597  days;  for  1967  we  have 
already  allocated  645  days. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  commission's 
activities  is  that  in  this  year,  1967,  we  are 
supervising  all  those  tracks  with  meetings  of 
seven  days  or  more  by  a  judge  and  veter- 
inarian.  They  are  as  follows: 
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Circuit  No.  1:  Peterborough,  24  days;  Port 
Perry,  7  days;  Norwood,  13  days. 

Circuit  No.  2:  Hanover,  22  days;  Owen 
Sound,  15  days. 

Circuit  No.  3:  Dresden,  11  days;  Goderich, 
11  days. 

Circuit  No.  4:  There  were  none  with  seven 
days  or  more. 

Circuit  No.  5:  North  Bay,  10  days;  Chelms- 
ford, 10  days. 

Circuit  No.  6:  Kingston,  22  days;  Belle- 
ville, 19  days. 

Thoroughbred  racing  also  continues  to 
flourish  with  a  196-day  season  each  year. 

I  am  sure  the  racing  fraternity  were 
greatly  grieved  when  the  news  came  yester- 
day that  the  great  Canadian  colt,  Cool 
Reception,  had  to  be  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  an  accident  in  the  Belmont  races  of  Satur- 
day last— a  race  in  which  he  placed  second. 
He  was  to  be  the  highlight  of  the  Queen's 
Plate  race  to  be  held  at  Woodbine  on  June  24. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  again  that  all 
members  of  the  racing  commission  feel  that 
the  conduct  of  racing  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  remains  at  a  very  high  level. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  the  racing  commis- 
sioner's statement  is  welcome.  I  wish  really 
that  the  committee  on  commissions  might 
have  been  meeting  more  regularly  so  that 
he  could  have  given  his  statement  there  and 
perhaps  the  meeting  could  have  been 
attended  by  the  other  commissioners,  so  that 
we  would  have  been  able  to  question  them 
as  we  see  the  racing  days  expanding  in  this 
province. 

I  well  remember  the  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver)  a  former  Minister,  speak- 
ing in  this  Legislature  a  year  ago,  recom- 
mending to  the  goverrmient  that  plans  should 
be  forthcoming  that  would  permit  the  exten- 
sion of  racing  days  in  the  province  and  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  commission  has  been  able 
to  carry  this  out,  having  had  the  recommenda- 
tion come,  I  know,  from  other  sources,  but 
perhaps  not  from  sources  quite  so  influential. 

We  are  concerned,  of  course,  with  the  sup- 
port that  the  government  sees  fit  to  extend 
to  the  breeders  of  the  horses  that  race  in  the 
standardbred  tracks  and  the  thoroughbred 
tracks;  this  is  referred  to  in  item  five  of  vote 
2306.  The  Provincial  Treasurer,  of  course, 
is  concerned  with  this,  since  the  item  is  in- 
creased by  $100,000  since  last  year.  In  his 
preliminary  remarks,  he  said  that  there  might 
be  a  statement  some  time  later  in  the  esti- 
mates as  to  the  allocation  of  this  sum.    Until 


we  hear  such  a  statement,  we  must  presume 
that  the  allocation  of  the  breeders'  awards  is 
remaining  on  the  same  basis  as  previously. 
Since  there  has  been  no  indication  otherwise 
from  the  Minister,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  department,  we  must  proceed  to  deal  with 
this  particular  amount  of  $300,000  in  light  of 
the  programme  of  assistance  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

In  previous  years,  this  amount  of  money 
has  been  divided  into  two  parts  for  the 
support  of  the  standardbred  breeders,  the 
breeding  society  and  the  thoroughbred 
society.  It  has  been  put  together  this  year, 
and  to  it  has  been  added  the  phrase  "and 
expenses  to  encourage  equine  breeding  and 
research".  This  would  indicate  that  not  all 
of  the  sum  indicated  here  is  going  to  be  used 
up  in  direct  awards  to  tlie  breeders  of  the 
horses  that  are  active  on  the  tracks  of  this 
province  and,  I  understand,  in  other  juris- 
dictions. 

The  sum  has  gone  up  by  one  third  and  it 
appears  that  some  of  it  will  still  be  used  as 
some  rather  massive  support  for  individual 
breeders.  I  understand  that  the  sums  made 
available  under  this  vote  first  came  into  being 
some  years  ago  for  thoroughbred  racing  pur- 
poses. With  the  advent  and  growing  popu- 
larity of  standardbred  racing,  this  other  aspect 
of  horse  racing  has  been  growing,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  seven  to  ten  years  and  the 
amounts  required  for  the  standardbred 
breeders  has  grown  year  by  year,  and  prob- 
ably now  surpasses  that  used  in  support  of 
the  thoroughbred  part  of  the  industry. 

Since  they  have  been  put  together,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  see  what  the  precise  alloca- 
tion is,  but  in  information  that  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer  in 
years  gone  by,  and  in  answer  to  a  question 
on  the  order  paper  this  year,  it  appears  that 
only  a  few  of  the  breeders  receive  awards  in 
excess  of  $1,000.  One  of  them  as  high  as— 
the  member  for  Woodbine  asked  the  ques- 
tion this  year. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  has  been 
asked  every  year  for  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  certainly  we  would  give 
him  credit  for  this,  if  this  is  what  he  wants 
to  achieve  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  you  fellows  ask  ques- 
tions, I  always  mention  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  appears  in  the  list  that  has 
been  put  before  us  this  year,  that  there  are 
just  a  handful  of  breeders,  precisely  16,  who 
are  awarded  sums  in  excess  of  $1,000.  The 
rest,  we  are  informed,  would  be  in  the  range 
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between  $400  and  $600.  This  is  the  type  of 
support  that  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
farmers  and  small  horse  breeders  across  the 
province,  particularly  when  we  see  the  expan- 
sion of  racing  days  which  must  require  prop- 
erly trained  and  bred  horses  if  it  is  going  to 
be  of  a  viable  nature. 

For  tliis  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that 
the  formula  that  is  used  by  the  government 
in  making  these  awards  should  be  amended. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
would  give  us  some  knowledge  of  an  amend- 
ment of  this  type  that  would  see  to  it  that 
the  funds  would  be  more  equitably  distri- 
buted and  those  horse  racers,  particularly  in 
the  thoroughbred  capacity,  who  appear  from 
our  general  knowledge  not  to  be  in  dire 
need  of  assistance  from  the  government  level 
would  not  be  taking  the  lion's  share  of  the 
appropriation. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
searching  for  a  means  whereby  we  could 
instil  more  equity  into  the  distribution  of  this 
vote  we  added  up  the  sums  in  excess  of 
$1,000  that  had  been  granted  in  the  year 
previous,  that  is  reported  in  the  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine, and  we  are  proposing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
of  $300,000  by  the  specific  sum  that  would 
not  permit  the  government  to  make  grants  in 
excess  of  $1,000  in  the  forthcoming  season. 

If  I  have  made  my  reasons  clear  in  this 
connection,  I  would  move  that  item  five  of 
vote  2306  be  reduced  from  $300,000  to 
$275,000  in  order  that  the  grants  made  in 
the  forthcoming  year  would  not  be  in  excess 
of  $1,000  to  any  one  individual. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
comment  on  this  amendment,  which  is  in 
line  with  one  that  I  have  moved  for  years 
in  this  House,  I  would  hke  to  hear  what  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  to  say.  I  under- 
stood from  his  introductory  remarks,  and 
also  from  a  comment  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  made  at  the  conclusion  of  last 
night's  proceedings,  that  the  government  has 
a  new  policy  on  this  matter. 

If  that  is  so,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  House  that  we  should  be  advised  what 
the  new  policy  is.  In  fact  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  would 
have  stated  his  new  policy  before  the  dis- 
cussion started  on  this  item.  Has  he  a  new 
pohcy,  or  has  he  not  ?  If  he  has,  is  he  pre- 
pared to  state  it? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  prepared 
to  discuss  the  matter. 


I  think  I  should  point  out  to  the  House, 
and  probably  most  hon.  members  will  recall, 
that  a  year  ago  my  predecessor,  I  believe, 
gave  an  undertaking  to  the  House  that  he 
would  ask  the  racing  commission  to  study 
this  entire  matter  and  eventually  have  the 
benefit  of  their  views  and  advice.  This  was 
done  shortly  following  that,  to  the  point 
where  I  have  had  a  number  of  discussions 
and  reviews  of  the  situation  with  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  racing  commission. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  probably  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  appeared  necessary, 
when  we  came  to  make  provision  for  item 
five  in  this  vote,  that  we  described  it  the  way 
we  did.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  any 
broader  explanation  to  make  of  it  at  that 
time,  because  the  study  process  had  not  been 
completed— and  I  would  like  to  proceed  to 
tell  you  why  it  has  been  delayed. 

But  first  and  foremost,  I  might  suggest  that 
a  portion  of  these  moneys,  I  think,  may  well 
be  directed  to  those  race  tracks  in  the  "B" 
circuits  to  which  the  hon.  member  of  the 
racing  commission  made  reference.  He  made 
reference  to  the  decision  on  which  I  was 
happy  to  make  an  announcement  in  the 
House  some  months  ago,  accepting  the  appli- 
cations of  agricultural  societies  as  satisfactory, 
in  terms  of  the  criminal  code,  for  purposes 
of  issuing  charters  which  would  enable  these 
tracks  to  engage  in  parimutuel  betting.  We 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  there  would  be 
the  four  circuits  to  which  the  member  of 
the  racing  commission  has  also  made  refer- 
ence and  he  has  explained  in  some  detail  the 
number  of  days  that  have  been  taken  up  in 
the  various  communities.  Associated  with 
that  of  course,  the  racing  commission  will  re- 
quire that  the  facilities  of  the  tracks  owned 
by  agricultural  societies  are  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose  of  racing— that  the  track  itself 
meets  the  safety  standards,  shall  we  say,  and 
that  the  stabling  facilities  are  adequate,  in 
line  with  the  requirements  of  the  racing 
commission.  A  portion  of  the  funds  that  are 
in  this  item  of  the  vote  may  well  be  used  to 
give  some  nominal  grants  to  these  agricul- 
tural societies— which  have  always  had  less 
than  an  abundance  of  funds— for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  necessary  track  improvements 
if  they  cannot  get  access  to  sufficient  funds 
for  this  purpose  within  their  own  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  What  por- 
tion of  the  $300,000  is  allotted? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  not  like 
to    say   that    any    precise   portion    has    been 
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allotted  yet.  This  is  the  first  year  that  this 
will  be  undertaken.  We  would  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  more  societies  take  up  the 
facilities  that  are  now  available  to  them  so 
that  there  is  no  precise  portion  of  that. 

To  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  you  and  to  the 
members  of  the  House  that  there  is  any  com- 
plete departure  from  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  recognizing  the  assistance 
towards  the  breeding  of  good  racing  stock 
for  the  province,  which  is  now  a  component 
part  of  a  very  large  industry  that  makes  a 
generous  contribution  to  the  coflFers  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  province  in  terms  of  revenue, 
would  not  be  an  honest  statement  on  my  part 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  say  that. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  continuing  study 
and  advice  and  report  that  I  expected  to  get 
has  been  compounded  to  some  extent  initially 
because  of  a  series  of  conversations  with  Mr. 
S.  B.  Pratt.  He  represents  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  indeed  administers 
that  part  of  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  relates  itself  to  track  supervision  and 
uses  the  revenue  that  accrues  to  the  half  of 
one  per  cent  that  is  taken  out  of  the  pari- 
mutuel  revenues  for  the  federal  government. 
He  has  had  a  number  of  consultations  not 
only  with  myself  and  members  of  the  racing 
commission  but  indeed  I  think  with  the  asso- 
ciations representing  the  horse  owners,  to  the 
extent  that  just  a  few  days  ago  in  pursuance 
of  this  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  J.  Greene. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Fine  fellow, 
splendid  fellow! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  found  him  to  be 
very,  very  cooperative,  I  must  say.  I  had  a 
very  excellent  conversation,  and  I  say  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  there  is  a  broad  policy  devel- 
oping at  the  national  level.  The  policy  I 
think  might  well  manifest  itself  this  way— 
although  there  will  require  to  be  further  dis- 
cussions—that the  federal  government  may 
allocate  a  portion  of  its  half  of  one  per  cent, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  can  do 
this  without  impairing  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Without  noticing  the  differ- 
ence. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Without  impair- 
ing the  service  operation  that  these  funds  are 
supposedly  allocated  for.  There  has  been  no 
determination  of  the  amount  that  might  be 
available  to  match  that.  It  may  very  well  be 
proposed,  subject  to  approval  by  the  prov- 
inces,  that    a    similar   matching   amount   be 


provided  on  a  prorated  basis  by  the  prov- 
inces. I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  one  basis  of 
prorating  the  cost-sharing  process  might  be 
that  percentage  of  the  total  dollars  spent 
through  the  parimutuels  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Manitoba,  British  Columbia  and  so  on.  Natur- 
ally this  would  mean  that  the  largest  con- 
tribution would  come  from  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Greene  is  interested  in  this,  and  cer- 
tainly approved  of  my  making  these  com- 
ments. I  talked  to  him  for  that  precise 
purpose,  to  make  sure  that  we  had  at  least 
an  element  of  agreement  about  this  before  I 
proposed  it  to  the  legislative  assembly  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Out  of  that  fund 
then,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say,  it  would  be 
proposed  that  a  series  of  national  stake  races 
across  the  provinces  might  well  be  estab- 
lished. It  might  well  be  that  a  series  of 
national  breeder  awards  would  be  estab- 
lished. One  or  both  is  being  considered  at 
the  moment. 

The  probable  alternative  to  direct  specific 
breeder  awards  might  well  be  that  a  portion 
of  the  stake  itself— as  used  to  be  the  case, 
and  many  people  will  be  familiar  with  this 
—would  go  in  percentages  to  the  winner,  the 
second  horse,  third  horse,  fourth  horse  and 
the  breeder  of  the  winner.  This  was  a  device, 
I  believe,  or  a  method  that  was  used,  before 
breeder  awards  came  into  effect,  for  recog- 
nizing the  important  role  of  the  breeder  of 
good-blooded  racing  stock. 

Further  discussions  with  Mr.  Greene  indi- 
cated the  possibility  or  arranging  for  a  con- 
ference made  up  of  racing  commission 
representatives  or  their  counterparts  in  the 
various  provinces— associations  which  would 
be  the  counterparts  of  the  Ontario  harness 
horseman's  association,  Canadian  trotting 
association,  together  probably  with  the 
thoroughbred  and  the  standardbred  societies. 
They  might  meet  to  develop  a  national  policy 
that  would  deal  with  this  entire  matter,  some- 
what in  the  manner  I  have  described,  at 
which  time  Ontario,  if  agreement  could  be 
reached,  could  become  a  partner.  This  would 
seem  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  policy  that  is 
developing. 

I  would  urge  that  a  conference  of  this 
nature  be  called.  I  can  see  some  advantages 
in  a  series  of  stake  races.  It  might  make  for 
a  greater  interchange  of  horses  between  prov- 
inces. It  might  add  much  to  the  interest  that 
is  already  developing  in  our  province  and  it 
might  develop  a  more  interprovincial  interest. 
I  for  one  must  say  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
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with  the  motion  of  tl>e  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, although  I  have  no  reason  to  say  it  is 
not  a  thoroughly  well-intentioned  one.  When 
I  say  that— I  will  also  say  that  I  am  not  com- 
pletely in  sympathy  with  the  often  repeated 
propositions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine. 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  breeders  of 
tiioroughbred  horses  and  indeed  standardbred 
liorses  in  this  province  do  not  need  the 
money.  I  think  that  is  quite  beside  the  point 
in  many  respects  and  I  suggest,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  suggest  in  this  House  before, 
I  have  very  serious  doubts,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  whether  the  racing  industry  as  we  know 
it  in  Ontario  today,  and  what  it  may  well  be 
in  terms  of  its  potential,  would  be  anything 
approaching  today's  status  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  interest  in  terms  of  breeding  at  great 
personal  cost,  I  should  say.  Racing  is  not  a 
profitable  business.  Ask  anybody  who  is  in 
it  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  a  profit- 
able business.  I  can  tell  you  that  my  own 
interest  in  racing,  which  takes  me  to  the 
track  from  time  to  time,  is  anything  but 
profitable  and  I  do  not  own  a  horse.  Maybe 
some  others  can  support  that  comment  later 
on,  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  some  respect 
for  those  people  who  have  had  the  resources 
to  engage  in  what  has  been  a  pleasant  activity 
and  a  hobby,  and  have  made  those  resources 
available  and  in  very  substantial  terms.  In- 
deed, they  have  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  of  what  is  not  only  a 
sport  that  interests  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  annually,  but  has  developed  into  a 
very  substantial  industry  in  this  province. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  may  not  be  a  complete 
explanation  of  a  defined  policy,  but  it  is 
certainly— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  certainly  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  admitting 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  tell  you  that 
the  interest  that  has  been  indicated  to  us  by 
the  federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
involved  a  slowdown  in  any  policy  develop- 
ment processes  that  we  were  undertaking 
here  in  this  province,  because  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  jointly  looking  into  this 
matter  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  at 
Ottawa.  As  I  say,  that  may  fall  far  short  of 
being  a  precise  policy,  but  these  are  the 
reasons  why  the  policy  deliberations  have  not 
gone  on  any  further,  although  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  we  hope  to  re-engage  in  these 
discussions  and  hope  to  develop  some  policies 
along  these  lines,  as  soon  as  is  convenient  to 
all  levels  of  government. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  difficulty 
ill  believing  my  ears  as  I  listened  to  the  re- 
marks— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  should  not  be 
difficult  believing  your  ears  for  what  I— 

Mr.  Bryden:  —the  Provincial  Treasurer 
addressed  this  House.  He  is  the  Minister  who 
is  responsible  for  the  budgeting  of  this  pro- 
vince, he  is  the  Minister  who  is  responsible 
for  doing  everything  possible  to  control  ex- 
penditure, make  sure  it  is  properly  accounted 
for,  and  here  he  comes  before  us  and  says 
that  he  wnrits  money  without  having  any  idea 
of  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  it.  I  submit 
that  this  is  the  worst  possible  sort  of  budget- 
ing. 

The  Minister  is  asking  for  an  increase  of 
$1()(),000  over  what  was  asked  for  last  year. 
Last  year  the  item  was  in  two  items— one  for 
§120,000,  the  other  for  $80,000  making  a 
total  of  $200,000.  Now  we  have  the  two 
items  combined  in  one  vaguely  described  as 
"grants  and  expenses  to  encourage  equine 
])reeding  and  research,"  and  the  Minister  is 
asking  for  $300,000.  But  he  has  just  finished 
telling  us  that  he  does  not  really  know  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  $100,000.  He  would 
just  like  to  have  it;  it  is  handy  to  have 
$100,000  in  your  back  pocket.  That  was 
essentially  what  he  was   asking  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Now  do  not  get 

sf)  excited.  I  may  tell  you  more  the  exact- 
Mr.  Bryden:   I  was  not   getting  excited,   I 
was  just  exposing  what  you  were  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  But  you  get  very 
excited,  you   really   do. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Last  night  you  did— 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  a  matter  on  which  all 
people  who  believe  in  the  integrity  of  public 
administration  should  get  excited,  because  it 
is  this  type  of  item  that  destroys  all  account- 
ability and  all  control  over  expenses— when 
the  departments  come  and  ask  for  money 
without  having  a  programme  for  the  spend- 
ing of  the  money.  Those  of  us  who  are  mem- 
Ix  rs  of  the  public  accoimts  committee  spent 
a  \ery  interesting  hour  early  this  afternoon 
talking  to  the  Treasury  board  about  plans  that 
are  now  afoot  for  programme  budgeting.  The 
essence  of  the  whole  proposition  is  that  when 
money  is  asked  for,  there  is  a  programme  to 
which  it  relates,  and  the  money  asked  for 
represents  the  costing  of  the  programme. 
Well,  here  there  is  no  programme  at  all. 
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The  Minister,  of  course,  uses  a  device 
which  is  a  favourite  of  these  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  is  one  apparently  that 
is  effective  in  catching  headlines.  He  says  we 
might  do  this,  or  we  might  do  that— you 
know,  like  back  in  1952  when  they  said  they 
might  build  a  big  urban  development  out  at 
Rexdale,  they  might  do  all  sorts  of  things,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  do  anything  in  par- 
ticular. I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  vote  money  for  something  that 
they  might  do. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  programmes  or  phases  of  pro- 
grammes may  develop  which  were  not  anti- 
cipated at  the  time  the  estimates  were 
prepared.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  knows 
perfectly  well  that  there  is  a  proper  method 
for  dealing  with  that  sort  of  situation.  If  an 
activity  changes  or  expands  so  that  more 
money  is  required  than  was  originally  asked 
for,  then  the  department  can  go  to  the 
Treasury  board  and  get  approval.  Unfortu- 
nately this  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  House, 
but  it  can  be  reviewed  by  the  public  accounts 
committee.  I  submit  to  him  that  that  is  the 
way  that  he  ought  to  be  doing  business.  He, 
of  all  people,  should  not  be  following  this 
sloppy  budgeting  procedure. 

I  may  say,  I  have  very  little  sympathy  for 
him.  He  says  they  have  not  had  time  to  re- 
consider this  matter.  Good  heavens,  it  has 
been  before  them  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, every  year  for  several  years— I  will  not 
say  how  many,  but  I  will  say  for  many.  They 
have  sat  and  refused  to  do  anything  about 
it.  Last  year  they  said  that  they  would  have 
the  matter  looked  into.  They  have  come  up 
with  absolutely  nothing  new  at  all  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  I  would  judge  from  what  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  said— and  what  is  equally 
eloquent— what  he  failed  to  say,  that  the 
breeder  grants  are  to  be  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  If  that 
is  incorrect  the  Minister  can  correct  me, 
but  that  is  the  only  fair  assumption  I  can 
draw  from  what  he  said. 

Beyond  that  there  is  nothing.  There  is  a 
request  for  approximately  $100,000,  but  no 
indication  at  all  of  what  it  is  to  be  used  for, 
or  if  it  will  be  used  at  all.  So  I  would  say, 
with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  that  it  is  sound  in  principle 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  would  say  to  begin  with,  that  we  should 
eliminate  this  $100,000  of  froth,  this  $100,000 
of  government  might  he's.  I  would  say  that  if 
they  have  a  programme,  then  let  them  present 
the  programme  and  we  will  vote  the  money, 


if  it  appears  a  meritorious  programme.  If 
they  have  no  programme,  then  for  heaven's 
sake,  let  them  not  ask  for  money  until  they 
have  got  one. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  say  we  should 
eliminate  entirely  this  $100,000  of  padding  for 
which  there  is  no  corresponding  programme 
at  all.  Beyond  that,  I  think  we  should  go 
further.  I  have  in  the  past,  on  many  occa- 
sions, moved  motions  with  regard  to  the 
grants  to  the  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse 
society.  I  have  never  argued  about  the  grants 
to  the  standardbred  society  and  I  want  to 
mention  the  reason  I  differentiate. 

The  rationale  that  the  government  has 
always  given  with  regard  to  these  breeder 
grants,  is  that  they  are  an  encouragement  to 
the  breeding  of  superior  stock.  Although  I  am 
not  a  racing  man  myself,  I  have  not  objected 
to  that  objective.  I  can  see  that  it  is  a  valid 
objective  within  the  framework  that  we  are 
talking  about.  I  have  pointed  out,  however, 
and  surely  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  policy 
being  followed  does  not  in  any  meaningful 
sense  achieve  the  objective  as  far  as  the  grants 
to  the  thoroughbred  horse  society  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  not  looked  into  those  grants  to  the 
standardbred  society  in  detail  in  recent  years, 
but  the  last  time  I  enquired  I  found  that  the 
money  spent  represented  a  large  number  of 
relatively  small  grants  spread  out  to  a  large 
number  of  breeders,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  those  grants  served  as  an  encouragement. 
Therefore,  the  policy  objective  may  very  well 
have  been  achieved.  When  one  turns  to  the 
thoroughbred  society,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  policy  is  not 
being  achieved. 

An  answer  has  been  given  to  my  question 
this  year.  I  have  asked  the  same  one  every 
year  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  the  principle 
has  always  been  the  same.  But  taking  it  on 
the  basis  of  this  year,  we  discover  that  one 
barefoot  boy  called  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  got 
$23,251  out  of  a  total  paid  out  in  grants  of 
$87,650.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  even  do  us 
the  honour  of  living  in  our  country  any  more. 
He  made  a  killing  in  it,  and  then  he  moved 
on  to  the  Bahamas  so  that  he  could  escape 
taxation  in  this  country.  So  we  pay  out  of 
the  public  Treasury  of  this  province,  by  way 
of  poor  relief  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  sum  of 
$23,251- 

Mr.  Sopha:  R.  B.  Bennett! 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was  the  amount  last  year 
and  the  amounts  over  the  years  have  been 
quite  similar.    They  have  been  going  up  year 
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by  year,  by  slight  amounts,  but  every  year 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember  E.P.  has  been 
getting  about  $20,000  out  of  this  trough.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  he  bothers  to  come  up 
here  to  get  his  $20,000  cheque.  He  prob- 
ably requires  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  send 
it  down  to  him,  or  I  suppose,  I  should  say 
the  secretary  of  the  society. 

I  am  saying  to  the  government,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—as I  have  said  before  and  it  seems 
strange  that  it  needs  repeating— that  E.  P. 
Taylor  does  not  require  a  subsidy  to  encour- 
age him  to  breed  racehorses.  He  will  breed 
racehorses  whether  we  give  him  $20,000  or 
not.  I  say  that  if  the  objective  of  the  policy 
is  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  racehorses, 
then  we  should  use  the  $20,000  to  achieve 
the  objective  and  not  to  provide  some  spend- 
ing money  for  the  weekend  for  E.  P.  Taylor. 

One  could  say  the  same  of  the  other 
grants,  although  not  to  the  same  degree,  but 
a  great  many  of  them.  Out  of  the  total  of 
$87,650  that  was  paid  out  last  year  in  these 
breeders'  grants  to  thoroughbred  breeders, 
15  breeders  got  in  aggregate  $51,477.  That 
includes  the  $23,000  to  E.  P.  and  15  such 
grants  in  all  in  excess  of  $1,000.  Those  15 
got  $51,477  out  of  the  total  of  $87,650. 

An  additional  160  breeders  got  grants  out 
of  the  fund  in  addition  to  the  15  1  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  additional  160  got  to  divide 
up  $36,175.  In  other  words  for  the  15 
aristocrats  who  do  not  need  encouragement 
anyway,  the  grants  averaged  out  to  something 
like,  I  would  say,  $3,500  apiece,  and  to  the 
160  poor  people,  they  worked  out  to  about 
$250  apiece.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such 
a  policy  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  encour- 
aging the  breeding  of  racehorses,  because  of 
the  $87,000  paid  out,  one  could  only  say 
that  $36,000  represents  a  genuine  encourage- 
ment. The  rest  was  just  money  paid  out  to 
people  who  would  have  probably  bred  race- 
horses whether  the  money  had  been  available 
or  not.  So  the  policy  is  completely  mis- 
directed. 

The  government,  I  think,  received  a  very 
elaborate  brief,  which  was  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  Legislature,  from  the  jockey 
club  and  just  about  all  the  associations  in 
the  racing  field  including  the  breeders'  asso- 
ciations, the  jockey  association  and  all  the 
associations.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
this  industry  to  have  their  names  at  my 
fingertips,  but  I  think  it  was  a  joint  effort  by 
all  organizations  involved  in  the  industry.  I 
think  the  study  was  financed  by  the  jockey 
club,  which  put  up  about  $50,000  for  the 
purpose.     At    any    rate    this    brief   was    sub- 


mitted to  the  government  some  time  ago  and 
the  brief  argued  that  the  industry  needed 
assistance  or  some  rearrangement  with  regard 
to  splitting  up  the  pot  as  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  industry. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  favour  of  the  argu- 
ment made  in  the  brief.  At  this  stage  I  do 
not  want  to  say  one  way  or  the  other  whether 
I  agree  with  it.  The  only  point  I  would  make 
is  that  if  the  industry  itself  believes  that 
there  should  be  some  rearrangement  as  far 
as  dividing  up  the  pot  is  concerned,  then  I 
would  say  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is 
make  sure  that  we  get  efiBcient  use  of  the 
money  we  are  now  giving  them.  It  is 
obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  we  are  not 
getting  efficient  use  of  that  money,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  grants  to  the  thoroughbred 
horse  society  are  concerned.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  we  are  getting  value  for  our  money 
on  the  grants  to  the  standardbred  society 
and  therefore  I  will  leave  them  aside.  Since 
I  am  not  certain,  I  will  assume  that  we  are 
getting  value,  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  we 
are  not  getting  value  for  the  other  grants. 

The  amount  actually  paid  out  last  year 
for  the  thoroughbred  society  was  a  bit  over 
$87,000.  I  am  saying  to  the  government,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  say  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  respect  to  his  motion,  that 
that  entire  amount  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
estimate.  Not  that  I  am  necessarily  against 
the  principle  of  breeders'  grants,  but  because 
I  think  we  should  cut  the  amount  out  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  government  that  we  do 
not  think  its  policy  is  achieving  the  an- 
nounced objective.  Therefore,  it  should  re- 
consider its  policy,  and  the  whole  amount 
should  be  struck  out,  or  close  to  the  whole 
amount,  so  tliat  it  will  sit  down  and  recon- 
sider its  policy  and  come  up  with  a  more 
effective  policy.  Then  for  the  current  year,  if 
it  finds  it  is  short  of  money  in  the  vote,  it 
can  go  to  Treasury  board  with  the  new 
policy  and  ultimately  come  back  to  the  Legis- 
lature. But  I  do  not  think  we  should  allow 
them  to  go  on  year  after  year  witli  this 
manifestly  inefficient  policy.  This  policy 
simply  subsidizes  rich  men— that  is  primarily 
what  it  does. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  winced  when  I 
said  that.  Is  he  suggesting  to  me  that  $23,000 
to  E.  P.  Taylor  is  not  a  subsidy  to  a  rich 
man?  That  is  the  outstanding  example,  of 
course,  but  $2,600  goes  to  Armstrong  brothers 
and  $2,449  to  Conn  Smythe.  These  people 
do  not  need  this  money  to  encourage  them 
to  continue  in  the  breeding  of  racehorses.  1 
am  against  a  policy  that  is  an  irrational  sub- 
sidization  of  rich   men   in   its   main  outlines. 
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Several  years  ago  I  moved  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  vote  for  the  thoroughbred 
society.  In  those  days  we  had  tv^^o  separate 
votes;  one  was  for  the  thoroughbred  and  the 
other  was  for  the  standardbred  and  we  could 
easily  separate  those  two.  I  moved  the  motion 
several  years  ago  to  strike  out  the  vote  for 
the  thoroughbred  society  for  exactly  the 
reasons  I  have  now  outlined,  that  I  wanted  a 
re-evaluation  of  the  programme  and  a  new 
type  of  policy  adopted.  At  that  time,  as  I 
recall  it,  it  was  fairly  late  in  the  evening  and 
several  speakers  on  the  Liberal  benches- 
many  of  them  are  not  now  members  of  the 
House— got  up  and  spoke  in  support  of  my 
motion.  The  then  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  came 
running  in  just  as  the  vote  was  to  be  taken. 
After  his  appearance  on  the  scene  all  these 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  my 
motion  voted  against  it.  Ever  since  then  they 
have  apparently  been  trying  to  find  some  way 
of  avoiding  that  total  contradiction  of  policy. 
They  have  come  in  with  a  variety  of  motions 
on  the  subject,  which  we  have  usually— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  If  there  is 
an  answer  for  that  I  cannot  find  it  in 
Hansard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  must  have  offended  us  with 
your  remarks. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  an  absolutely  true  story. 
There  were  several  members  concerned.  I 
can  name  some  of  them  although  some  of 
them  are  not  now  members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  all  spoke 
in  favour  of  my  motion  and  when  the  vote 
came,  they  all  voted  against  it— or  those  of 
them  who  were  still  in  the  House. 

Interjections   by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  happened,  and 
of  course  it  was  for  the  course  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  However,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they 
are  gradually  sorting  out  their  confusion  on 
this  point,  if  not  on  a  few  others,  and  are 
now  jumping  on  the  floor  to  get  a  motion  in 
before  I  get  one  in,  which  does  not  matter 
to  me.  I  am  happy  to  support  their  motion 
even  if  they  do  not  support  mine.  So  they 
jump  in  and  get  a  motion  in  on  this  subject 
to  show  that  tliey  are  really  not  all  that  much 
on  the  side  of  E.  P.  Taylor. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  What  would 
we  do  without  you? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  terrible  how  the  truth 
offends    those    gentlemen,    but    there    it    is. 


I  told  a  little  story  and  there  were  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion  when  this  happened; 
a  few  of  them  who  are  here  now  in  the 
Liberal  benches  were  present.  However,  I 
do  not  want  to  spend  any  more  time  on  the 
story.  I  am  just  saying  that  I  am  glad  that  at 
least  they  are  coming  along,  they  are  slowly 
accepting  the  proposition  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  total  reconsideration  of  these  grants,  and 
that  pending  that  reconsideration  we  should 
withhold  the  money  from  the  government. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  vote  them  money 
for  a  policy  which  is  manifestly  wrong  even 
though  it  is  conceivable  that  a  policy  in  this 
field  could  be  developed.  We  should  with- 
hold the  money  until  they  get  a  better  policy. 
I  certainly  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
withhold  a  sum  of  $100,000  for  which  they 
are  prepared  to  give  no  accounting  at  all. 
It  is  preposterous  in  my  opinion  that  we 
should  even  be  asked  for  that  money. 

Although  I  support  the  amendment  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  moved,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  carried  through  on  a 
more  logical  basis.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  motion  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  figure  $275,000  and  sub- 
stituting the  figure  $125,000. 

I  do  not  have  the  actual  motion  before 
me,  but  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
motion  was  to  reduce  the  amount  from 
$300,000  to  $275,000.  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  reduce  it  to 
$125,000.  This  would  still  leave  intact  the 
money  for  the  standardbred  association,  but 
it  would  cut  out  both  the  padding  that  is  in 
the  budget  and  the  money  for  the  thorough- 
bred society,  pending  a  more  satisfactory 
policy  with  regard  to  breeders'  grants  for 
thoroughbreds. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  say  to  the  member  for 
Woodbine  that  we  will  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment.  Not  because  he  is 
a  particularly  engaging  fellow,  not  because 
of  the  weight  of  his  arguments  are  particu- 
larly commanding,  but  because  it  has  a 
modicum  of  good  sense  to  it. 

My  leader  last  night  had  the  introductory 
remarks  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  made 
yesterday,  and  unfortunately  we  have  not 
got  them  with  us  today.  I  thought  it  was  a 
very  bad  speech— I  want  to  say  that  unhesi- 
tatingly. I  do  not  think  he  prepared  it  him- 
self. It  was  prepared  for  him  and  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  bowl  full  of  pablum 
that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  felt  he  could 
spoon  up  for  us  here  and  we  would  swallow 
without  any  complaint. 
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In  the  part  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
racing  commission,  I  think  the  encomium  was 
no  more  penetrating,  but  he  made  a  reflection 
that  "he  understood"— you  note  the  way  he 
put  it;  gulHble  indirect  tangential  approach- 
he  understood  that  the  vote  for  the  racing 
commission  attracted  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion. But  the  important  point  to  note  is  that 
in  his  introductory  remarks  he  exhibited  a 
certain  contempt  for  the  Legislature,  in  that 
he  was  not  going  to  take  us  into  his  confi- 
dence by  telling  us  that  the  government, 
through  him,  had  now  an  approach  to  a 
policy.  And  apparently  that  approach  to  a 
policy  is  something  that  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer has  borrowed  from  J.  J.  Greene— nebu- 
lous thing  is  a  very  apt  description  of  it— and 
J.  J.  Greene  has  an  idea  of  a  policy  himself. 
He  has  loaned  a  little  bit  of  that  idea  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  no  doubt  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Ottawa,  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
comes  back  and  reports  to  this  Legislature 
that  they  are  thinking  about  something. 

He  did  not  tell  us  this  afternoon  what  they 
are  thinking  about.  But  mark  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  this  approach  to  a  policy,  he 
extended  his  lack  of  concern  for  propriety  in 
this  House.  Not  only  did  he  not  mention  it  in 
the  introductory  remarks,  but  he  waited  for 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  make  his 
speech  about  this  vote,  and  then  he  waited 
for  the  member  for  Woodbine  to  put  a  polite 
question  to  him  directly.  As  a  result  of  those 
stimulae  applied  to  him,  he  deigned  then  to 
get  up  reluctantly  and  to  tell  the  House  that 
the  government  is  thinking  about  something. 
First  let  me  say  that  a  number  of  us 
in  this  House  are  connected  with  the  sport  of 
racing.  I  myself  am  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian thoroughbred  horse  society,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East  (Mr.  L.  M.  Hodg- 
son) are  members,  I  suspect,  of  the  Canadian 
trotting  association  or  some  similar  organiza- 
tion governing  the  racing  of  standardbred 
horses. 

The  whole  point  of  this  grant  to  the  thor- 
oughbred breeders  is  that  the  way  it  is  pres- 
ently administered  by  the  government  of 
Ontario  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  direct  sub- 
sidy to  Edward  Plunkett  Taylor,  because  Mr. 
Taylor— I  do  not  speak  in  terms  of  oppro- 
brium about  him  the  way  my  friend  from 
Woodbine  speaks  of  him,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  need  to  use  the  floor  of  the  Legislature 
to  talk  about  week-end  spending  money  for 
Mr.  Taylor  or  to  reflect  upon  his  lack  of  con- 
cern about  his  Canadianism  in  moving  to  the 
Bahamas. 


Mr.  Bryden:  He  went  to  the  Bahamas  to 

escape  Canadian  taxes.    As  a  matter  of  fact- 
Mr.    Sopha:    Mr.    Taylor    has    in    his    day 

created  a  good  many  jobs  for  the  people  of 

Ontario- 
Mr.    Bryden:    He    took    plenty    out    of   the 

country. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  the  people  of  Canada  and 
he  does  not  deserve  that  type  of  remark 
made  about  him.  But  if  you  have  a  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge  of  thoroughbred  racing,  you 
must  appreciate  that  in  the  last  decade  Mr. 
Taylor  has  dominated  the  stakes  events  in 
this,  and  particularly  the  running  of  Queen's 
Plate,  which  I  think  he  has  won  at  least  six 
times,  or  horses  bred  by  him  have  won  six 
or  eight  times  in  the  last  decade.  That  means 
that  the  bulk  of  the  breeders'  awards,  upon 
which  these  government  awards  are  based, 
go  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  Windfields  farm. 
I  think  that  approach  is  completely  wrong 
in  that  Mr.  Taylor  operates  a  very  big  oper- 
ation. He  has  the  finest  sires  standing  as  stud. 
Particular  mention  might  be  made  of  his  sires 
Victoria  Park  and  Nearctic,  which  are  the 
most  outstanding,  and  they  have  produced 
many  offspring  which,  it  might  be  said,  dom- 
inate the  thoroughbred  racing  picture.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  wrong  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  when  one  is  mindful  of 
the  very  imposing  place  played  in  the  Cana- 
dian racing  scene  by  the  Windfields  farm 
stable,  for  the  government  to  single  out  one 
breeder  and  make  a  subsidy  to  that  breeder 
of  some  $19,000  or  $23,000  a  year. 

The  member  for  Woodbine  is  perfectly 
right  when  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Taylor  would  be  in  the  horseracing 
business,  and  probably  in  the  big  way  that 
he  is,  as  a  matter  of  recreational  interest, 
whether  he  got  this  subsidy  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  or  not.  We,  on  this  side, 
put  pitch  on  a  much  more  reasonable  basis 
or  ground,  when  we  say  that  if  government 
funds  are  to  be  used  then  they  should  be 
disseminated  over  the  largest  number  of 
people  possible  engaged  in  the  racing  sport, 
in  order  that  we  may  encourage  them  and  in 
fact  assist  them  in  their  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the   quality   of  breed. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  quality  of  the  breed. 
Those  remarks  made  by  the  member  for 
Carleton  were  just  junk.  That  is  just  junk  to 
talk  about  the  high  quality  of  the  breed 
when  you  are  talking  about  horseracing,  after 
you  get  finished  talking  about  Mr.  Taylor's 
Windfields   farm    and    the    calibre    of   animal 
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that  is  produced  there,  and  then  you  survey 
the  balance  of  the  crop  that  goes  to  post.  I 
have  said  humorously  on  previous  occasions 
that  in  the  fall  of  the  year  there  are  non- 
winners  since  the  Norman  conquest  running 
down  at  Greenwood  and  that  the  member 
for  Woodbine  could  run  faster  than  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  they  run  back- 
wards. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  just  unfit  to  go  to 
post.  You  get  horses  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
down  at  Greenwood  that  have  raced  as  many 
as  24  to  30  times  by  that  time  of  the  year 
and  are  still  running  as  maidens.  And  you 
have  a  collection  of  dog  meat  that— 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  much  of  it  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Sopha:  None  at  all.  One  against  the 
other  that  are  just  unfit  to  watch  racing,  let 
alone  bet  upon.  That  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  we  want  to  correct  by  the  use  of  public 
money,  and  the  government  is  not  going  to 
achieve  that  very  salutary  object  by  continu- 
ing this  practice  of  giving  to  one  or  a  few 
people  the  relatively  large  amounts  of  money 
that  it  does  give. 

That  is  one  side  of  it.  Now  I  want  to  refer 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Taylor  in  the  edition  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  of  June  1,  which  reported  him  speaking 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  jockey  club 
limited.  The  jockey  club  limited,  as  you  know, 
is  the  corporate  structure  that  controls  exclu- 
sively thoroughbred  racing  in  the  province, 
and  operates  the  tracks  at  Fort  Erie,  Green- 
wood and  Woodbine.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  this,  according  to  the  news  report,  and 
I  quote: 

The  Ontario  government  will  have  to 
abandon  the  taxes  that  will  bring  it  about 
$50  million  from  the  tracks  this  year  if  high 
calibre  racing  is  to  survive,  E.  P.  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  jockey  club  limited  told 
the  annual  meeting  yesterday. 

Then  later,  in  the  same  article,  he  said: 

Mr.  Taylor  said  an  economic  squeeze  is 
threatening  the  welfare  of  racing  through- 
out Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
jockey  club  has  done  its  best  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  horse  owners  but  has  failed 
lamentably  to  improve  the  lot  of  share- 
holders, he  said.  It  has  become  increasingly 
diflBcult  to  ofiFset  rising  and  uncontrollable 
costs.  Mr.  Taylor  said  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions, of  which  horsemen  and  racing 
associations    complained     to    the     Ontario 


government  last   year,   have   become   pro- 
gressively  worse. 

Then  I  quote  him  directly.  He  said  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  my  view,  which  is  coming  to  be 
shared  by  more  and  more  discerning  people 
connected  with  racing,  that  provincial  and 
state  governments  will  have  to  eventually 
abandon    any    form    of   high    taxation    on 
racing   if   the    sport    is    going   to    survive. 
If  I  understand  correctly,  I  was  not  here,  but 
my  friend  from  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence)  asked 
a  question  last  week  of  the  Provincial  Trea- 
surer as  to  whether  any  representations  had 
been   made    to    the    government   of    Ontario 
in  respect  of  relief  on  the  taxes  that  are  levied 
on    racing   in    the   province.    The   Provincial 
Treasurer  replied  in  the  negative,  and  it  is 
really  incredible  that  Mr.  Taylor— if  that  is 
the   case— that   he   should  use   a   noon   hour 
meeting,  the  annual  meeting   of  the   jockey 
club  limited,  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  taxation  situation  in  Ontario  and  not  carry 
the  measure  and  strength  of  his  beliefs  to  the 
point  that  he  would  make  a  direct  approach 
to  the  government  of  Ontario. 

It  allows  one  to  make  two  comments  about 
it:  The  first  is  that  one  can  hardly  be  satisfied 
that  the  jockey  club's  ills— the  ills  of  the 
jockey  club  and  the  suffering  of  the  share- 
holders that  is  referred  to  may  come  about 
from  the  bad  management  policies  of  the 
jockey  club  itself. 

After  all,  neither  the  government  of  On- 
tario, nor  anyone  else  asked  the  jockey  club 
to  build  that  track  at  St.  Catharines— I  think 
it  is  called  Garden  City— which  has  been 
almost  a  total  failure,  I  am  told.  At  every 
meet  since  it  opened,  and  I  believe  it  opened 
two  years  ago,  I  am  told,  it  has  consistently 
lost  money.  That  loss  of  money  was  not 
revealed  in  anything  Mr.  Taylor  said,  but  a 
perusal  of  the  mutuel  handle  and  an  apprais- 
al of  the  purses  offered,  shows  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  making  money. 

One  would  think  that  the  jockey  club,  in 
respect  of  that  track,  would  be  hoping  that 
the  new  Welland  canal  will  go  right  through 
that  track  and  it  will  sell  it  to  the  government 
of  Canada  and,  therefore,  relieve  itself  of 
the  obligation  of  attempting  to  entice  the 
good  citizenry  of  Wentworth  and  Lincoln 
counties  to  come  and  bet  money  on  the 
horses  that  race  there. 

That  is  one  thing  and  it  may  be,  therefore, 
I  say,  that  the  ills  of  the  jockey  club  are  at- 
tributable to  its  own  policies  and  they  cannot 
say  to  the  Legislature,  through  this  vehicle  of 
the  annual  meeting,  that  any  policies  that  the 
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government  of  Ontario  and  the  Legislature 
decrees  are  oppressive  unless  they  satisfy  us 
that  they  are  really  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  their  operations  efiBcient. 

The  other  thing  that  ought  to  be  alluded 
to  in  this  context,  is  that  the  purses  in  Ontario 
for  the  small  owners,  that  is  the  one  or  two 
horse  owners— and  before  I  leave  that,  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  himself  said  that  no  one 
connected  with  racing  makes  money. 

Surely  that  is  not  true.  Peter  Marshall  is  the 
owner  of  "Titled  Hero",  which  won  the 
Queen's  Plate  last  year  and  which  won  some- 
thing approaching— I  am  relying  on  memory 
now— $150,000  last  year.  He  only  owned  the 
one  horse,  and  surely  he  did  not  eat  up  all 
of  that  quantum  of  money  in  expenses.  If  he 
put  it  back  through  the  mutuel  windows, 
that  is  his  own  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  But  you  know  that 
is  exceptional. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  then  let  us  take  the 
owners  of  the  horse  mentioned  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton,  Cool  Reception.  Two 
daughters  of  Larkin  Maloney,  Now  Larkin 
Maloney  is  another  of  the  ex-patriot  Cana- 
dians who  has  gone  to  the  Bahamas.  Cool 
Reception  earned  more  than  $200,000  and 
was  insured  for  a  quarter  of  a  million.  So 
that  makes  something  approaching  half  a 
million  and  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  suffer- 
ing any  financial  loss  connected  with  it— that 
is  the  only  horse  they  own. 

However,  that  may  be.  The  plight  of  the 
small  owner,  the  owner  who  races  his  horse 
in  claiming  races,  is  much  different  and  he 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  stay  even,  that  is  to 
say,  to  make  the  amount  of  money  his  one 
or  two  or  three  horses  may  earn,  equal  the 
expenses  of  caring  for  those  horses  over  the 
season.  It  is  said  that  while  the  horse  is  in 
training,  it  costs  about  $2,500  a  year  to  main- 
tain it. 

According  to  the  Woods  Gordon  report, 
which  the  thoroughbred  horse  society  com- 
missioned, the  owner  can  expect  to  gamer  far 
less  than  that  out  of  the  purses  that  he  may 
expect  to  win,  according  to  the  level  of  the 
purses  as  they  are  presently. 

If  the  government  contemplates  any  relief, 
then  it  may  ])e  suggested  to  the  government, 
that,  as  ill  otlier  jurisdictions,  the  government 
might  consider  furnishing  some  money  to 
supplement  the  purses  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
a  modest  extent  and  particularly  the  purses 
of  owners  who  enter  their  horses  in  the 
cheaper  claiming  races. 

I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  govern- 
ment to  furnish  any  public  money  to  supple- 


ment the  stakes  races  purses  because  they 
are  very  high  and  at  a  very  attractive  level. 
The  longer  you  study  the  sport,  the  more  you 
have  to  be  convinced  that  the  make-up  of 
the  racing  card  favours  the  person  who  has 
the  capacity  to  invest  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
sport.  He  gets  favoured.  He  gets  favoured 
in  the  conditions,  the  type  of  races  and  in 
the  level  of  purses  and  the  smaller  owner, 
he  is  deprived  of  getting  a  fair  shake  for  his 
effort. 

I  make  that  suggestion  with  a  purpose.  I 
have  a  purpose  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  quality  of  the  breed  of  the  horses  im- 
proved, because  I  would  like  to  see  the  in- 
dustry develop.  The  end  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  if  we  got  it  operating,  if  it  got  operating 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  way,  then  we  ought 
to  increase  the  tax  to  nine  per  cent,  as  they 
do  in  New  York  and  California  and  Florida, 
all  of  which  big  racing  jurisdictions  take  nine 
per  cent  oft  the  top,  compared  to  the  six  per 
cent  that  the  government  of  Ontario  takes. 

The  government  of  Ontario,  let  us  be  re- 
minded, originally  took  four  per  cent  and 
then  it  increased  it  to  six  per  cent.  I  think 
the  appropriate  level  as  soon  as  the  industry 
can  withstand  it,  ought  to  be  nine  per  cent. 
Perhaps  if  the  mutuel  handle  was  satisfactory 
enough,  the  figures  could  be  reversed,  so  that 
the  operator  of  the  track  took  six  instead  of 
nine,  as  they  take  now,  and  the  government 
took  nine  instead  of  the  six  that  the  govern- 
ment takes  now. 

So  finally,  this  afternoon,  I  am  completely 
unready  to  cry  in  the  beer  with  Mr.  Taylor— 
and  that  is  not  an  inept  analogy  either,  to 
cry  in  the  beer  with  him— because  he  has 
interests  in  beer  as  well  as  horses. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Rather  extensive  ones. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed. 

Interjection  l)y  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  some  in  your  riding,  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Quite  a 

few. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Quite  a  few  in  your  riding.  I 
understand  there  are  a  lot  of  beer  drinkers, 
too,  in  your  riding. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  A  lot  of  beer  right 
now! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Having  made  these  sug- 
gestions, I  would  say  through  this  medium 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  that  perhaps  it  is  time  for  the 
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jockey  club  to  look  within  its  own  house- 
hold, in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is 
practising  the  necessary  economies  to  make 
the  operation  efficient  and  profitable. 

I  do  note  in  that  connection— and  I  draw 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ancial and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree),  and  to  my  friend  from  Downsview— 
that  at  that  same  meeting,  there  were  some 
shareholders  that  wanted  some  details  on  the 
expenditure  of  $5,900  and  some  odd  thous- 
and. Mr.  Taylor  hesitated  to  give  a  break- 
down of  that  expenditure  because  it  would 
confuse  the  shareholders.  He  operates  almost 
like  the  Ontario  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  a  democratic  atti- 
tude. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  almost  mutatis  mutandis. 
That  is  the  Ontario  government.  It  would 
confuse  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Back  to  the  vote,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  friend  from  Downsview 
and  I  would  have  to  look  into  the  new 
Securities  Act.  Perhaps  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ancial and  Commercial  Affairs  ought  to  look 
at  it,  to  see  whether  he  is  obliged  to  give  that 
breakdown.  I  must  say,  looking  at  the  Min- 
ister, it  does  not  evoke  much  enthusiasm. 

Those  are  my  sentiments  on  the  thing.  We 
have  a  new  rapport  with  our  friend  from 
Woodbine  and  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we 
will  support  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Funny  how  you 
people  get  in  and  out  of  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  probably  have  said  this  much  more 
when  I  was  speaking  before. 

The  relationship  of  the  amount  that  is  re- 
ferred to,  to  be  voted,  bears  some  relation- 
ship I  think  at  least  to  the  awards  of  last 
year  and  what  those  awards  would  be  pro- 
jected to  be  this  year. 

Actually  the  amount  of  the  awards  turned 
out  to  be  $220,000.  It  exceeded  the  amount 
voted.  It  is  impossible  to  be  precise  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  percentage  of  the 
winnings  will  develop,  and  using  the  same 
projection  against  the  increase  in  pattern 
over  the  years,  the  amount  of  breeder  awards 
in  the  upcoming  year  would  turn  out  to  be 
about  $264,000. 


That  does  not  mean  that  the  breeder 
award  programme  is  going  to  continue  in  its 
present  form  at  all,  and  I  think  I  said  that 
when  I  spoke  previously. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  form  is  it  going  to  con- 
tinue in? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  told  you 
quite  a  great  deal  about  that.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  incorporated  in  this  vote  an  amount 
that  approximates  the  projected  amount  that 
would  relate  to  breeder  awards,  if  they  were 
carried  through.  I  stated  and  I  state  again, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  provide  some  form 
of  stimulus  to  this  industry— and  I  will  not 
depart  from  that,  whether  we  have  to  do  it 
alone,  or  whether  we  join  in  a  national  plan 
that  I  say  without  any  equivocation  what- 
ever, was  proposed  to  us  and  discussed  by 
me  with  the  federal  Minister.  There  is  no 
tangential  approach  about  that.  That  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  This  is  a  reference  to  the 
member  for  Sudbury  that  we  use  a  tangential 
approach  to  these  things,  but  this  is  not  the 
case. 

The  amount  that  is  here  in  terms  of  round 
figures  is  related  to  some  extent  to  what  we 
would  have  had  to  project  for  this  purpose  if 
specific  breeder  awards,  payments  to  the  two 
breed  societies  had  been  made,  and  I  might 
say  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  sends  no 
cheques  to  the  winners  of  breeder  awards. 
These  cheques  are  two  in  number,  one  to 
the  thoroughbred  horse  society  and  one  to  the 
standardbred  horse  society  and  they  distribute 
the  money. 

I  say  this  to  bring  the  relationship  of  the 
amount  to  be  voted  somewhat  closer  to  reality, 
because  I  would  point  out  once  again,  we  are 
not  going  to  depart  from  some  type  of  assist- 
ance to  this  industry.  It  may  develop  in  the 
manner  I  have  suggested,  in  some  form  of 
partnership  of  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
government,  but  in  any  case  if  we  have  to 
undertake  a  programme  of  our  own,  it  may 
well  manifest  itself  in  a  percentage  of  the 
stakes,  if  a  stake  race  programme  is  developed. 

The  reason  I  cannot  be  more  precise,  and 
I  make  no  apologies  for  it,  is  that  until  I 
know  what  is  going  to  develop  between  our- 
selves, the  other  provinces  and  the  federal 
government,  it  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible. 
But  I  do  say  that  some  provision  is  going  to 
be  made  for  this,  whether  we  do  it  alone,  or 
whether  we  do  it  in  the  manner  that  I  have 
described.  I  make  no  apologies  for  saying  that 
to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  hope 
that  the  House  will  vote  against  this  motion 
because  it  is  not  a  good  motion. 
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I  hear  all  these  remarks.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  mention  the  name  of  E.  P.  Taylor, 
but  his  name  has  been  bandied  around  here 
again  this  year,  as  it  has  on  many  occasions. 
One  would  think  to  listen  to  the  member  for 
Woodbine  that  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  success  in 
this  country  of  ours,  a  sin  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  always  your  red  her- 
ring. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  A  sin  to  conduct 
a  good  enterprise,  develop  an  enterprise. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nobody  said  it  was  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Contribute  to  the 
city  of  Toronto,  the  O'Keefe  centre,  be  a 
patron  of  the  arts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  he  has  closed  O'Keefe's 
brewery  and  thrown  many  men  out  of  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  suggest  to  you 
that  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  Ontario,  and  certainly  I  repeat 
what  I  said  before.  The  racing  industry 
as  we  know  it  today  would  not  have  nearly 
approached  what  it  is  without  the  great 
impetus  that  he  lent  to  it  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  And  I  would  point  out  this,  that  in 
terms  of  providing  some  stimulus  for  this,  I 
think  it  is  a  piece  of  sensible  economy. 

Our  projected  revenues  from  racing  in  the 
current  year  will  approximate  $15  million,  and 
if  a  little  money  spent  to  encourage  an 
industry  that  is  that  kind  of  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer, then  I  submit  to  the  House  that  we 
should  certainly  do  everything  we  can  to 
stimulate  the  revenues  that  we  need  and  this 
is  a  very  sensible  way  to  do  it.  It  is  not  a 
terribly  great  amount  of  money,  so  we  are 
going  to  find  a  way  to  do  it.  The  stimulus  is 
going  to  continue;  whether  it  continues  pre- 
cisely in  the  way  it  has  in  the  past,  I  cannot 
tell  the  House  because  of  the  developments 
that  I  spoke  about  earlier. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  know  nothing  about  horse  racing.  I  am  not 
a  fan  but  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  what  the  Minister  had  to  say  here 
a  few  moments  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  he  talks  about  a  stimulus,  that  stimuhis 
ought  to  be  in  the  place  where  the  growth  of 
the  industry,  if  it  is  desirable,  would  be  great- 
est. And  I  think  this  is  where  we  quarrel 
with  the  Afinister,  that  by  offering  this  stim- 
ulus to  people  who  are  going  to  operate  any- 
way, it  accomplishes  no  purpose. 

He  also  mentioned  something  earlier,  that 
he  would  hope  that  some  encouragement  can 


be  given  to  the  outlying  areas  for  bringing  up 
standards,  both  of  the  tracks  and  of  facilities, 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  up  to  the  standard 
demanded  by  the  Ontario  racing  commission. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  place  where 
real  stimulus  could  occur,  the  encouragement 
of  higher  standards  and  of  better  facilities 
around  the  province,  also  the  encouragement 
for  those  who  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
producing  quality  horses. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  it  seems  to  me 
makes  sense,  and  if  the  Minister  would  come 
to  this  House  with  a  proposition  that  he  has 
a  plan  for  doing  what  the  hockey  teams  do- 
stimulating  the  teams  out  in  the  boondocks, 
to  stimulate  the  young  people  coming  up 
through  in  the  farm  teams— this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  should  happen.  Wherever  need 
may  be,  it  is  a  stimulus  at  that  level  which 
is  necessary  to  build  up  this  industry. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  that  if  he  would  come 
with  this  kind  of  a  programme  where  he 
puts  the  encouragement,  the  stimulus,  where 
it  ought  to  be,  to  build  the  industry  on  a 
wide  base,  then  I  think  this  House  would  be 
very  sympathetic  to  what  he  wants  to  do. 
But  to  put  the  stimulus  where  he  proposed  to 
put  it  now,  to  put  the  expense  where  the 
expense  is  not  needed  and  is  not  going  to 
produce  any  more  than  if  it  were  not  there, 
then  this  is  the  wrong  procedure  and  the 
Minister   ought   to   think   twice   about   it. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
suggest  that  the  programme  is  going  to  be 
continued.  It  may  be  in  a  revised  form  but 
it  will  be  continued  as  a  stimulus  to  horse 
breeding  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Anyone 
who  has  any  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
good  blood  stock  must  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  providing  the  right  kind  of  sires. 

I  take  exception  to  being  referred  to  as 
living  in  an  area  described  by  the  member 
for  Yorkview,  as  well  as  by  his  colleague,  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis) 
on  occasions,  as  the  boondocks,  whatever  that 
may  be,  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Young:  I  was  using  it  in  the  same 
way  as  the  member  for  Sudbury  often  uses 
it,  in  quotes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right,  let  us  include 
him  in  that  group  too.  We  who  come  from 
the  great  rural  areas  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  very  proud  of  our  heritage  and  if 
"boondocks"  is  intended  as  any  slur  against 
us,  I  take  very  strong  exception  to  it  and 
would  point  out  that  it  is  relevant  and  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  party  which  makes  those 
statements. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  during  the  debates 
that  have  been  held  in  this  House  concern- 
ing breeders'  awards  in  former  years,  there 
have  been  innumerable  horse  breeders  come 
to  my  place  and  discuss  with  me  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  complete  withdrawal  of  this 
programme. 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  the  merits  at  all 
of  contributing  substantial  sums  of  money 
to  those  who  may,  or  may  not,  need  or 
require  the  money  to  carry  out  their  breed- 
ing operations.  But  I  am  here  to  say  this,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  ability  of  those  people 
to  acquire  outstanding  stallions  that  they 
have  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  service  of 
the  horse  breeders  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
and,  indeed,  beyond  our  provincial  borders, 
we  would  not  have  the  calibre  of  racing  stock 
that  we  have  in  Ontario  today. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  there  are  many 
illustrations  of  ordinary  farmers  who  have 
acquired  a  brood  mare  Ijut  because  they  have 
the  services  of  such  outstanding  stallions  as 
has  been  mentioned  this  afternoon  by  the 
member  for  Sudbury  for  instance,  and  there 
are  many  other  outstanding  horses  that  could 
have  been  mentioned,  because  those  services 
are  available,  they  have  been  able  to  breed 
to  those  stallions  and  acquire  racing  stock, 
thoroughbred  stock,  that  they  have  been  able 
to  sell  for  substantial  figures. 

I  think  about  one  young  couple  in  my  own 
community  who  acquired,  first  of  all,  one 
brood  mare.  They  have  built  the  group  up 
now  to  five  brood  mares.  That  young  couple 
came  home  from  the  yearling  sales  here  in 
Toronto  a  year  ago  with  $21,000  in  their 
pockets.  They  came  home  last  fall  with 
$10,000  in  their  pockets.  Another  neighbour 
of  mine  came  home  with  $8,000  in  his 
pocket  from  the  yearling  sales  held  right 
here  in  Toronto,  as  the  result  of  them  having 
a  few  brood  mares  on  the  farm  and  having 
the  services  of  these  outstanding  horses  at 
their  disposal. 

That  to  me  is  the  secret  of  this  whole 
business  of  breeding.  It  applies  to  far  more 
than  just  the  horse  industry  as  has  been  so 
well  explained  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
today. 

We  in  the  agricultural  community  of 
Ontario  bask  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
Holstein  sales,  the  record  sales  that  have 
been  accomplished  in  these  last  few  months 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  point  out  that  every  one  of  those  animals 
that  have  been  sold  trace  directly  to  one  sire 


that  was  brought  into  Canada  and  established 
at  Mount  Victoria  Farms,  Hudson  Heights, 
Quebec,  where  the  late  T.  B.  McCauley  who 
was  then  president,  I  believe,  of  the  Sun 
Life  Company  of  Montreal,  established  a 
herd  of  Holsteins  there. 

That  bull  was  responsible  for  the  blood- 
lines that  have  been  developed  out  of  that 
herd  whereby  we  had  two  cows  sold  in 
Ontario,  one  for  $42,000  last  year,  one  for 
$43,000  this  year,  lioth  of  them  tracing 
directly  to  that  bull.  One  of  their  sons  sold 
for  $140,000.  One  other  young  bull  for 
$115,000  by  farmers  in  Middlesex  county  in 
the  riding  of  my  good  friend,  the  member 
for  Middlesex  South  (Mr.  Olde). 

These  are  men  who  were  just  ordinary 
farmers  but,  because  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  use  of  these  kind  of 
sires,  they  were  able  to  capitalize  on  that 
kind  of  opportunity. 

I  believe  it  is  because  of  men  who  not  only 
have  the  financial  ability  to  purchase  this 
kind  of  breeding  stock  but  who  can  put  it  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  breed,  whatever  type 
of  livestock,  that  a  really  great  contribution 
is  made  to  the  economy  of  this  country  and 
to  the  development  of  our  agricultural  indus- 
try. I  pay  tribute  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
for  it  though  modifying  his  programme  and 
at  least  keeping  it  in  effect. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the 
deliberate  unwillingness  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  to  see  the  point  that  we  are  making 
here  and  his  efforts  to  divert  attention  from 
the  real  issue  by  such  red  herrings  as  the 
suggestion  that  I  am  against  anyone  who  is 
successful,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Carry  on  with  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This,  of  course,  is  just  an  at- 
tempt to  divert  attention  from  the  real  issue. 
But  I  would  like  clarification  on  something 
he  said  in  the  midst  of  all  that  smoke.  He 
said,  if  I  recall  his  comment,  that  the  $300,- 
000  that  is  currently  being  asked  for  in  the 
estimates  merely  represents  a  continuation  of 
the  breeders'  award  programmes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  did  not  say  that 

at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  did  not  say  that?  Well, 
then  I  misunderstood,  so  you  do  not  need  to 
get  mad  about  that.  Well,  how  much  of  the 
$300,000  then  represents  the  continuation  of 
the  breeders'  award  programmes? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said  that  the 
large  portion  of  the  $300,000  that  is  proposed 
under  item  five  of  vote  2306  is  made  up  by 
an  amount  which  would  approximate  what 
the  breeder  awards  would  amount  to,  a  pro- 
jection of  what  they  would  amount  to  this 
year  if  they  are  continued. 

I  say  to  the  House  that  I  do  not  know  yet 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  them  but 
I  made  it  quite  clear  that  if  we  do  not  con- 
tinue them,  we  are  going  to  continue  some 
form  of  incentive  to  this  industry  which  will 
probably  be  just  as  good.  And  the  reasons, 
for  the  third  time,  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  finally  clarify  this  as  I  explained  in  my 
opening  remarks,  is  because  we  may  become 
partners  in  a  national  scheme. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  much  then  of  the  $300,- 
000  is  made  up  of  what  the  breeders'  awards 
will  be  if  they  are  projected  on  the  present 
basis  into  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  told  you  that,  I 
am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  never  told  us  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  I  did,  you 
will  find  it  in  Hansard.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
actual  figures  that  are  paid  to  the  two  socie- 
ties, instead  of  the  $200,000  that  was  voted 
last  year,  turned  out  to  be  $220,000.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  be  any  more  precise 
than  that.  Using  the  same  percentage  of  in- 
crease that  has  characterized  the  last  few 
years  for  a  projected  amount,  it  becomes  ap- 
proximately $264,000.  Using  that  as  the 
yardstick  that  I  described,  you  will  find  that 
when  I  made  my  remarks  I  put  these  obser- 
vations in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend, 
assuming  that  you  do  get  the  cooperation  of 
the  federal  government  and  the  various  prov- 
inces across  the  country,  has  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  any  reason  to  suggest  that  he  will 
get  the  final  approval  for  such  a  plan  that 
will  allow  it  to  go  into  operation  in  time  to 
have  this  plan  in  operation  this  year,  the  time 
we  are  voting  this  money  for?  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  do  it  and  I  do  not  think  my  hon. 
friend  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  is  quite  an  appropriate 
statement.  We  do  not  know.  But  we  hope 
to  engage  in  these  discussions  very  shortly 
and  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  hope  the 
hon.  federal  Minister  will  call  a  conference  of 
all  the  associated  groups  that  make  up  the 
industry. 


But  against  that,  and  you  also  will  recall, 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  that  in  the 
event  that  the  national  plan  cannot  be  worked 
out  for  implementation  this  year,  we  will 
implement  something  ourselves  for  that  in- 
terim period.  And  that  is  what  these  funds 
are  for.  I  have  indicated  to  you  the  basis 
upon  which  we  arrived  at  a  round  figure 
amount.  I  told  you  that  we  are  going  to  use 
these  funds  possibly  for  assistance  to  breeders 
or  to  the  industry  in  a  form  other  than  the 
type  of  specific  awards. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Why  do  you  not  admit  then 
that  the  awards  will  be  paid  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  were  last  year?  Because  my 
hon.  friend  knows  you  cannot  get  all  these 
various  bodies  into  a  united  opinion  in  time 
to  do  anything  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  it  once  more— and  I  am 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  this. 
I  say  this  for  the  second  time  at  least.  We 
may  try  and  direct  these  funds  to  the  owners 
of  horses  as  a  percentage  of  the  stakes,  if  a 
series  of  stake  races  are  developed,  we  will 
use  some  of  these  moneys  to  put  up  added 
funds  for  stake  races,  to  reach  the  breeders 
in  that  manner.  This  may  be  a  device  instead 
of  the  direct  approach  in  terms  of  an  actual 
cheque. 

Mr.  Oliver:  You  surely  should  be  prepared 
to  tell  us  that  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  telling  you. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  may  well  propose  to 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  should  point  out 

before  putting  the  question  that  this  is  item 
5  on  vote  2306  and  as  a  rule  when  a  vote 
is  carried,  the  entire  vote  will  be  passed.  Are 
there  any  questions  before  item  5? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  that 
will  be  affected  by  these  amendments  would 
be  item  5  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  true  but  the  other 
items  are  routine  matters  and  I  wondered  if 
there  were  any  questions  on  items  from  1 
to  4? 

We  have  a  subamendment  by  the  member 
for  Woodbine  that  the  motion  be  amended 
striking  out  the  figure  of  $275,000  and  substi- 
tuting a  figure  of  $125,000  under  item  5. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  subamendment 
will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  the  motion,  of 
course,  is  defeated. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
subamendment  by  Mr.  Bryden,  that  item  5 
be  reduced  to  $125,000,  will  please  stand. 

All  those  opposed,  please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  18,  the  "nays"  45. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  subamendment 
lost. 

We  have  an  amendment  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  this  amount  be  reduced 
from  $300,000  to  $275,000.  Same  vote 
acceptable? 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost  and  the  sec- 
tion carried. 

Votes  2306  and  2307  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2308: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  going  on  vi^ith  vote 
2308,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  convenient 
to  the  members  of  the  House  to  deal  with 
the  last  page,  145.  If  there  are  any  questions 
on  these  statutory  items,  perhaps  they  could 
be  asked  now  when  the  officials  are  here  on 
the  floor. 

On  vote  2308,  are  there  any  questions  on 
the  last  page? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  before  vote  2308  is  car- 
ried, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  Minister  with  regard  to  the 
staff  relations  branch.  Is  that  the  branch 
which  now  does  the  bargaining  with  the  civil 
servants?  I  have  a  number  of  matters  to 
raise,  some  of  which  could  relate  to  bargain- 
ing, but  would  it  be  more  appropriate  to  deal 
with  all  of  these  matters  under  The  Civil 
Service  Department  estimates  rather  than  try- 
ing to  raise  some  of  them  here?  The  only 
reason  I  am  asking  is  I  do  not  want  to  be 
ruled  out  of  order  when  we  get  to  the 
civil  service. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  can  give  you  an 
undertaking  now  if  it  is  convenient  and 
acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  House  that 
we  could  deal  with  them  all  under  civil 
service. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  point  out 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  the  staff  rela- 
tions branch  that  the  member  wishes  to  deal 
with,  I  suggest  he  do  it  now  because  there 
is  no  similar  vote  in  The  Department  of  the 
Civil   Service. 


Mr.  Bryden:  All  I  planned  to  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  to  make  some  comments  in  my  in- 
troductory remarks  and  since  those  comments 
relate  to  other  comments  in  the  introductory 
remarks,  it  would  be  better,  if  it  is  con- 
venient, for  me  to  deal  with  them  all  at  once. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  later,  under 

the  civil  service  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  under  vote  308 
of  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Anything  I  have  to  say  about 
bargaining  will,  I  hope,  be  brief  and  will  be 
in  my  introductory  remarks. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  dealing 
with  the  secretariat  of  the  Treasury  board.  I 
am  one  of  those,  of  course,  who  respect  what 
the  Treasury  board  does  and  yesterday  we 
heard  the  Minister  say  that  they  did  a  good 
job  and  scrutinized  the  expenditures  of  the 
province  most  diligently.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question:  In  dealing  with  one  expenditure 
such  as  the  Centennial  centre  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  what  did  the  secretary  and  the 
Treasury  board  members  say  to  the  Minister 
when  this  cost  went  from  approximately  $5 
million  to  $30  million? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  large 
percentage  of  increase  and  that  the  Treasury 
board,  in  an  expenditure  of  some  $30  million, 
would  look  this  over  very  carefully.  I  am  sure 
they  did  but  I  wonder  if  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  could  tell  us  just  how  this  one 
particular  situation  was  handled  by  the 
Treasury  board  when  they  were  approached. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  Minister  answers 
I  should  remind  the  members  of  the  House 
that  we  did  discuss  this  under  the  Public 
Works  estimate  and  under  the  Tourism  and 
Information    estimate. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  asking  how  the  Treas- 
ury board  handled  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all  I  should  say— and  not 
in  an  attempt  to  evade  an  answer  at  all— 
I  cannot  recall  an  occasion  since  I  became 
chairman  of  Treasury  board  that  this  was 
discussed.  I  think  I  am  correct  that  these 
discussions  and  considerations  must  have 
taken  place  before  then.  I  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  secretary  of  Treasury  board  to  advise 
me  about  this  and  tell  the  hon.  member  be- 
cause I  cannot  do  it  now.  But  I  would 
presume  to  say  this  in  general  terms,  that  the 
same  type  of  scrutiny  that  apphes  to  all 
proposed  expenditures  or  added  expenditures 
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was  given  by  Treasury  board  and  final 
approval  was  given  and  the  same  routine 
would  take  place, 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  this— I  realize  that  the  Treasury 
board  is  attempting  in  their  efforts  to  do  a 
good  job  but  if  you  do  not  turn  down  situ- 
ations such  as  that,  what  situation  do  you 
turn  down?  I  am  sure  there  are  many  times 
when  Ministers  come  to  the  board  and  ask 
for  several  millions  of  dollars  that  you  turn 
down,  at  least  we  believe  that  is  the  pro- 
cedure—we in  the  Opposition,  But  just  what 
are  some  types  that  you  do  turn  down  because 
there  is  a  general  feeling  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario  that  you  and  other  gov- 
ernments are  just  spending  money  as  if  it  is 
going  out  of  style, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovvntree:  That  impression  comes 
from  the  demands  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  it  is  not  the  Opposition 
that  is  nmning  the  country,  it  is  the  govern- 
ment, 

Hon,  Mr.  Rowntree:  Halleluiah! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  can  give  you  one  or  more  examples 
that  will  support  the  statement  that  I  have 
made  regarding  the  type  of  scrutiny  that  is 
given.  Let  us  take  the  estimates  for  example. 
May  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
the  procedure  associated  with  the  estimates  is 
simply  that  as  the  estimates  are  being  pre- 
pared in  the  initial  sense  at  the  department 
level,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Treasury 
board  secretariat  are  working  with  these 
departments, 

Tliey  examine  the  development  of  the  vari- 
ous votes  in  the  vote  items  to  the  point  that 
wlien  the  estimates  are  brought  to  the  Treas- 
ury board  for  initial  consideration,  the  analyst 
is  able  to  advise  and  give  us  his  opinions  as 
to  whether,  first  of  all,  the  amoimt  of  funds 
rcxiucsted  are,  in  his  opinion,  justified; 
whether  a  new  programme  or  the  extension  of 
an  existing  programme  and  the  supporting 
amount  of  funds  requested,  is  justifiable;  and 
wlicther  the  increase  in  complement  to  sup- 
port the  request  for  funds  is  a  valid  one. 

These  are  some  examples  of  the  rather 
exhaustive  means  we  use  to  examine  each  and 
every  set  of  estimates  and  each  and  every 
vote  of  every  set  of  estimates  and  each  and 
every  item  of  every  vote,  I  suggest  to  you 
ihat  it  is  not  only  the  vote,  but  it  is  every 
item  of  every  vote  that  are  looked  into  very, 
very  carefully  and  this  is  the  means  that  is 
used. 


It  is  not  uncommon  in  Treasury  board,  on 
the  review  process  when  the  estimates  are 
reviewed  for  finahzation  purposes,  to  propose 
to  various  Ministers  that  we  do  not  think  this 
programme  is  completely  warranted.  We  sug- 
gest, Mr,  Chainnan,  that  if  it  is  a  new  pro- 
gramme, you  can  start  off  a  little  smaller,  you 
do  not  need  quite  the  complement  you  have 
asked  for,  less  funds  vvdll  do.  This  is  on  the 
premise  that  if  it  develops,  as  it  will,  then  we 
will  review  it  next  year.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing. 

Programmes  are  not  just  approved  because 
they  are  requested  and  supported  by  the 
Minister  and  his  staff,  I  would  say  that  the 
requests  for  special  warrants  and  Treasury 
board  orders  are  dealt  with  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  In  a  large  number  of  circum- 
stances, these  requests  are  also  investigated 
closely  and  analyzed  by  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  secretary  of  Treasury  board. 

He  is  able  to  report  to  the  board  in  detail, 
his  opinions  as  to  whether  the  programme  that 
is  proposed  is  justified  and  whether  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  proposed  to  support 
the  programme,  and  the  complement  of  staff 
with  it,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  comple- 
ment, is  justified.  These  things  are  all  made 
a\  ailable  and  known  to  Treasury  board  before 
these    approvals    are    granted, 

I  can  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  any  one  of  them 
or  numbers  of  them  are  not  warranted,  they 
are  sent  back  for  further  review.  They  are 
not  approved  until  there  is  a  further  review 
made  and  the  board  is  satisfied  that  that  is  a 
justifiable  expenditure  and  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  grant  these  funds  or  approve  these 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  gone  into  this  exhaustively  enough  for 
the  hon.  member  or  not,  but  that  is  a  pretty 
fair  example  of  the  way  we  proceed. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
one  more  question.  What  would  happen  if 
the  secretary  of  the  board  said,  "In  my 
opinion  in  this  particular  programme,  the 
province  cannot  afford  it.  In  my  opinion 
the  province  cannot  afford  it"  but  the  policy 
of  the  government  said  and  meant  that  they 
were  going  to  go  ahead  anyway.  What 
would  happen  in  a  case  like  that? 

Are  you  ever  told  that  "In  my  opinion,  we 
cannot  afford  this"  but  the  policy  of  the 
government  is  one  that  they  are  going  to  go 
ahead  anyway  and,  therefore,  the  money 
just  comes,  does  it  not? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  I  would 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  prior  to  the 
establishment  and  approval  of  the  policy, 
those  things  would  be  considered.  I  can 
say  this,  though,  that  even  in  terms  of  situa- 
tions where  policy  approval  has  been  given, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  board  or  members  of  his  staff  to 
point  out  that  the  implementation  of  this 
policy  does  not  require  this  amount  of  money 
in  their  opinion.  In  those  circumstances,  we 
would  simply  ask  that  that  be  reviewed  and 
brought  forward.    Very   definitely. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  wonder— I  do  not  want  to 
pursue  this  much  longer— but  I  wonder,  just 
to  get  one  example,  if  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  would  tell  me  what  the  Treasury 
board  said  in  that  item  that  we  just  voted 
on,  the  $100,000  item— that  you  may  or  may 
not  spend  because  you  do  not  have  your 
signals  completely  tied  up  with  the  federal 
people  and  you  may  spend  this  or  you  may 
not. 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  told  us.  What  would  the  Treasury 
board  say  about  that  when  it  came  before 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  At  the  time  this 
was  dealt  with  in  terms  of  the  examination 
of  the  estimates,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  had  no  knowledge  about  possible  parti- 
cipation by  the  federal  government.  And  it 
was  known  then  that  a  shift  in  terms  of  the 
present  specific  nature  of  breeder  awards  was 
contemplated  and  that  it  would  altogether 
likely  be  dealt  with  in  the  alternative  manner 
that  I  have  described.  But  it  was  also,  again, 
the  opinion  that  no  less  amount  of  funds 
would  do.  So  the  doubts,  if  you  like,  that  I 
appeared  to  express  here  now,  are  things  that 
have  happened  subsequent  to  this.  We  were 
not  aware  of  the  possibility  of  this  participa- 
tion by  the  federal  government  at  the  time. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  couple  of  observations  before  we  close 
this  Treasury  vote;  one  of  the  methods  in  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  borrowing  costs 
to  municipalities  has  been  the  sale  of  tax- 
exempt  municipal  debentures.  This  may  be 
forthcoming  in  the  Smith  report,  one  of  the 
recommendations,  but  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States,  the  municipalities  there  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  raising  capital  funds 
for  certain  local  improvements  through  the 
sale  of  tax-exempt  debentures. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the   member   but   our   revenue   division  was 


under  vote  2305.    We  are  now  dealing  with 
the   Treasury  board   secretariat. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  am  talking  about 
policy  for  the  Treasury  board,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  hon.  member 
is  really  making  reference  to  what  would  be 
a  matter  of  government  policy— it  is  not 
Treasury  board  policy.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
Treasury  board  does  not  set  policies. 

Mr.  Sargent:  For  once,  I  would  like  to 
know  when  I  can  talk  on  matters  of  import- 
ance to  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  do  not  know  the 
rules. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Every  time  I  get  up  to  speak, 
you  tell  me  I  cannot  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  will  not  look  at 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  very  important  to  the 
people  of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  do  not  know  the 
rules. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  make  the  rules,  I  guess. 
This  is  very  important  to  people.  Can  the 
Minister  answer  me  a  question,  then?  Has  he 
got  a  plan  for— 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  order  to  keep  the  votes 
before  us  in  sequence,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  deal  with  them  one  by  one  and  I  suggest 
to  the  member  at  no  time  will  he  ever  be 
denied  the  right  to  ask  questions- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  do  you— 

Mr.  Chairman:  —as  long  as  he  does  them 
under  the  appropriate  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  the  programme  analysis 
branch,  what  do  you  analyze?  Methods  of 
handling  financing  is  one  of  the  things  you 
should  be  doing  in  this  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  this  is  in  order  or  not,  I  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  it  is  a  matter  that  is  virtu- 
ally outside  the  control  of  the  provincial 
government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  trouble  is  I  want  to  find 
out,  that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  all  right. 
I  say  this  to  you  in  attempting  to  explain  it: 
I  would  think  that  this  would  be  a  matter 
that  is  almost  totally  confined  to  the  juris- 
diction of— 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  federal  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  in  British  Columbia  and 
Saskatchewan  they  are  doing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  I  do  not  think 


Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  In  British  Colum- 
bia, the  provincial  government  has  attempted 
to  alleviate  the  costs  to  bordering  munici- 
palities— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  So  have  we. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —by  permitting  the  credit  of 
the  province  as  a  whole  to  be  used  as  back- 
ing for  municipal  bonds.  Are  you  doing  this 
here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Treasury  board  and  I  must  rule  it  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  talk 
a1)out  the  Ontario  development  corporation 
then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  to  do  with  Treas- 
ury board  which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  vote  2308? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Ontario  development 
corporation  comes  under  the  administration 
of  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  page  145  you  have  a  vote 
of  $7  million  supplementary  there,  under 
Treasury  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  These  were  passed. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  member  was  in 
the  House  at  the  time.  I  asked  if  there  were 
any  questions  on  it  and  it  was  carried.  It 
is  a  statutory  item  and  we  do  not  actually 
vote  on  it.  But  I  asked  if  there  were  any 
questions  on  these  items. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  elected 
representative,  will  you  tell  me  how  you  can 
find  out  things  in  this  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  a  private  session  with  you  some  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  Minister  is  very  plaus- 
ible and  oily  when  going  through  his  esti- 
mates but  for  the  balance  of  the  year  he  is 
cocky  and  you  cannot  get  any  answers  from 
him. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  look  at  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Vote  2308  agreed  to. 

Mr.    Chairman:    This    concludes    the    esti- 
mates of  The  Treasury  Department. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very 
brief  opening  statement  to  make  to  the 
House.  I  say  again  this  is  the  first  occasion 
I  have  had  to  report  concerning  the  policies 
and  programmes  of  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

My  distinguished  predecessor  as  Provin- 
vial  Treasurer  ably  developed  a  civil  service 
administration  of  the  highest  calibre.  As 
Treasurer  of  this  province,  I  am  pleased  to 
continue  and  expand  upon  progressive  em- 
ployer-employee policies  in  developing  a 
competent  and  dedicated  public  service 
administration  to  serve  the  needs  of  this 
House.  As  an  ordinary  member,  I  always 
had  a  high  regard  for  the  employees  of  the 
various  departments  of  government  with 
whom  I  had  any  contact  and  I  know  that 
other  members  of  the  House  share  this 
opinion.  As  Minister  of  Highways  and  more 
recently  Treasurer  of  Ontario,  my  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  dedication  of  the  public 
service  has  been  reinforced  by  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  departments  of  which  I  am 
and  have  been  a  Minister. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  report  through  you  to  the 
province  that  the  people  of  Ontario  are  well 
served  by  the  many  excellent  men  and 
women  working  for  them  in  our  public  ser- 
vice. The  civil  service  commission  and  under 
it  the  staff  of  The  Department  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice, have  statutory  authority  to  manage  a 
merit  personnel  programme.  It  establishes 
and  maintains  the  qualification  standards  for 
entry  into  the  civil  service  and  develops 
policies  in  personnel  procedures  to  establish 
good  career  opportunities  for  public  servants. 

In  many  respects,  the  civil  service  depart- 
ment is  the  clearing  house  for  staJff  manage- 
ment arrangements  within  the  service.  It  has 
helped  to  mould  a  single  public  service 
which  might  otherwise  be  fragmented  into 
separate  departments  working  independently 
and  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Instead, 
departments  cooperate  and  assist  each  other. 
Many  top  executives  today  who  appear  be- 
fore you  at  the  advisory  tables  in  this  Legis- 
lature   have    served    in    several    departments 
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of  government  with  distinction  before  occu- 
pying top  posts,  as  for  example,  division 
directors  or  Deputy  Ministers. 

In  addition,  training  programmes  in  the 
public  service  are  designed  to  reinforce 
acquired  specialized  knowledge  with  an  un- 
derstanding and  acceptance  of  good  principles 
of  administration.  The  fact  that  other  govern- 
ment agencies  look  to  Ontario  for  information 
and  guidance  in  these  matters  indicates  the 
wide  acceptance  of  the  high  standards  we 
have  accomplished  through  the  policies  and 
practices  implemented  and  supported  by  the 
government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  I  am  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  needs  of  a  well-trained 
and  experienced  public  service  to  carry  out 
our  policies.  We  have,  as  members  of  this 
House,  placed  on  the  statutes  many  new  pro- 
grammes for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  we 
expect  them  to  be  managed  well  by  a  care- 
fully chosen  staff. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  this  House  in 
support  of  the  estimates  before  you  under 
votes  301  to  311  inclusive,  that  we  have 
achieved  a  considerable  degree  of  success  in 
estabhshing  cooperative  staff  management 
programmes.  By  cooperative,  I  mean  that  the 
central  agency,  the  commission,  and  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  departments  work 
jointly  with  clearly  established  authority  and 
responsibility  to  organize  and  manage  quali- 
fied staff.  An  example  is  that  while  the  civil 
service  commission  recruits,  it  is  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  department,  the  man  charged 
with  administrative  responsibility,  who  has 
the  power  of  selection  of  those  to  Ibe  appoint- 
ed. Each  takes  fuU  responsibility  for  his  part 
in  the  selection  programme.  At  the  same  time, 
the  process  is  a  cooperative  one.  The  depart- 
ments indicate  staff  needs  and  qualifications 
necessary,  inviting  the  commission  staff  to 
serve  on  selection  boards. 

The  reason  I  comment  upon  this  matter 
is  that  studies  elsewhere,  such  as  the  Glassco 
commission  report,  have  indicated  that  some 
such  system  is  imperative  if  there  are  to  be 
responsible  and  efficient  operating  depart- 
ments. 

In  a  preliminary  review  of  the  estimates 
of  the  civil  service  commission  and  the  de- 
partment, I  would  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  two  new  items.  First,  under  vote  307, 
a  new  planning  and  audit  branch,  and  under 
vote  311,  a  new  employee  services  branch.  In 
keeping  with  my  comments,  the  civil  service 
commission  has  delegated  to  the  departments 
responsibility  for  classification  administration 


up  to  the  first  supervisory  level  and  recruit- 
ment activity  in  the  field. 

The  planning  and  adult  branch,  under  Mr. 
Skelton,  at  the  department's  invitation,  in- 
vestigates and  reports  upon  personnel  admini- 
stration activities  and  submits  its  findings  to 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  department.  This 
has  been  a  highly  successful  undertaking. 
Misunderstandings  are  corrected,  errors  in 
procedures  are  indicated  and  amended,  and 
the  central  authorities  are  placed  more  direct- 
ly in  touch  with  local  developments  and 
problems. 

The  employees  services  branch  has  been 
established  to  implement  the  government's 
policy  in  regard  to  employees  with  behav- 
ioural problems,  such  as  those  due  to 
alcoholism.  It  is  a  small  branch  which  will 
not  increase  in  number  because  the  actual 
implementation  of  the  policy  is  left  to  the 
operating  departments.  The  branch  provides 
leadership,  counsel  and  assistance  to  the 
operating  departments. 

An  independent  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  Dr.  R.  G.  Bell,  Dr.  W.  E.  O'Hara, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Buck,  Mr.  E.  Hildebrand,  Dr.  H. 
Ettinger,  Mr.  S.  Davidovich,  Mr.  Dean 
Hopper,  Mr.  A.  J.  Herridge,  Mrs.  Ann  Cam- 
eron, Mr.  J.  Ross  and  Mr.  George  Gemmell 
gave  excellent  advice  and  support  to  this 
programme.  The  officer  in  charge  is  Mr. 
S.  H.  Parsons,  who  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  public  service  of  Ontario  and 
Newfoundland.  The  programme  is  now 
operational  in  eight  departments  and  will  be 
carried  through  to  others  as  personnel  be- 
come available. 

The  civil  service  commission  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change  and  development.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
115,447,003  transactions  were  processed, 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual 
items  of  information.  In  order  to  assist  us 
to  carry  such  an  accumulation  of  work,  we 
have  many  programmes  in  which  the  com- 
puter facilities  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways are  utilized.  Salaries  and  conditions  of 
work  of  the  individual  public  servants  are 
constantly  being  improved.  This  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  salaries 
last  year,  as  of  December  31,  increased  by 
$418  to  $5,386  per  year.  For  the  first  time, 
the  average  annual  salary  is  over  $100  a 
week,  actually  $103.58,  an  increase  of  8.2 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  annual  payroll  of  the  province  has 
increased  over  15  per  cent  because  of  higher 
salaries  and  additional  staff.  It  now  totals 
over  $247  million  per  year.    During  the  past 
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year  the  staflF  increased  from  43,141  civil 
servants  to  45,867.  The  largest  increases  in 
staff  were  in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Ontario  hospitals.  Other  departments  share 
the  general  increase.  Over  1,200  employees 
were  transferred  to  civil  service  from  the 
unclassified  staff,  thus  continuing  the  govern- 
ment pohcy  in  regard  to  granting  civil  service 
protection  and  superannuation  benefits  to 
such  employees. 

The  new  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  was  established,  and  with 
the  help  of  The  Department  of  Civil  Service 
is  recruiting  excellent  staff"  to  provide  leader- 
ship under  the  policy  direction  of  the 
Minister  to  the  financial  and  commercial 
community.  The  juvenile  and  family  court 
of  Toronto  was  brought  within  the  civil 
service  with  little  disruption,  and  indeed 
classification  and  salary  improvements  to 
many  of  the  staff  resulted.  Flexible  and 
responsible  personnel  policies  establish  a 
healthy  climate  for  such  new  programmes 
and  reorganization. 

In  regard  to  recruitment,  there  were  over 
10,000  interviews,  with  5,513  persons  quali- 
fied and  referred  to  the  various  departments 
for  selection.  Out  of  these,  3,407  persons 
were  appointed  to  vacant  positions,  which 
is  a  very  high  rate  of  acceptance.  The 
general  public  looks  with  much  greater 
favour  on  the  civil  service  as  a  career  and 
this  is  represented  by  the  greater  number  of 
inquiries,  the  excellent  response  to  advertise- 
ments and  the  fact  that  over  80  per  cent  of 
applicants  return  forms  when  requested  and 
appear  for  interview. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  served  in 
this  House,  the  government  has  been  urged 
to  improve  civil  service  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions to  make  the  service  more  attractive. 
We  have  accomplished  many  significant 
improvements  in  the  past  four  years.  Much 
of  this  has  been  established  under  a  system 
of  collective  bargaining  with  responsible 
employee  associations,  and  therefore  the 
members  of  the  public  service  have  parti- 
cipated in  determining  many  of  these 
improvements. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  still 
areas  of  scarcity  for  certain  skills  in  tech- 
nical and  professional  classes,  this  condition 
exists  in  spite  of  retraining  programmes  and 
an  increased  number  of  students  entering 
these  fields,  and  a  similar  situation  prevails 
in  industry  as  well  as  in  the  public  service. 


The  Department  of  Civil  Service,  to  offset 
and  anticipate  similar  problems  in  the  future, 
is  doing  advance  planning  of  staff  needs, 
studying  university  and  technical  school 
populations  and  the  possibility  of  retraining 
presently  employed  civil  servants.  An  increas- 
ing number,  43.7  per  cent  of  new  appoint- 
ments, are  under  25  years  of  age  and  the 
group  will  form  a  corps  for  future  staff 
development  programmes. 

We  still  hire  experienced  older  men  and 
women  and  27.1  of  the  appointments  are 
over  the  age  of  40.  The  department  is  con- 
tinuing research  into  staff  attitudes  and  moti- 
vation with  special  emphasis  on  training  and 
training  needs  in  supervisory  areas.  The  find- 
ings help  to  guide  management  in  correct- 
ing conditions  leading  to  staff  turnover. 
Employees  appreciate  studies  of  their  interest 
and  needs  and  the  public  service  accordingly 
benefits. 

Most  of  the  work  of  this  department  is 
internal  and  relates  directly  to  administrative 
and  staff  problems.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
gramme can  only  be  measured  by  the 
improving  calibre  of  the  public  service 
generally. 

Before  discussing  each  vote  separately,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fine  work  of 
the  157  staff  employed  in  this  department. 
The  commission,  composed  of  Mr.  D.  J. 
Collins,  chairman,  Mr.  C.  E.  Brannan, 
member,  who  is  secretary  of  Treasury  board, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Yeorger,  member,  who  is 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Public 
Secretary,  serves  the  province  well  and  effec- 
tively in  administering  The  Public  Service 
Act. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Minister  I  am  sure  will  be  pleased 
that  I  will  be  very  short  in  the  remarks  that 
I  have  to  open  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  take  you  back  to  1965,  when  the 
Saskatchewan  Royal  commission  on  govern- 
ment reorganization  in  its  reiwrt  said,  and  I 
quote: 

The  personnel  administration  function  in 
the  government  of  Saskatchewan  has  been 
seriously  neglected.  The  organization  for 
its  discharge  is  fraught  with  unworkable 
inconsistencies.  Modern  methods  have 
largely  been  ignored  and  those  in  use 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.  Existing 
practices  have  been  costly  and  wasteful, 
working  neither  to  the  benefit  of  the 
government  nor  the  employee.  Because 
personnel  administration  has  not  ensured 
those  satisfactions  necessary  for  the 
enthusiastic     productive     participation     of 
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the  public  servant,  government  expendi- 
tures in  the  resources  have  not  returned 
full  measure.  Vigorous,  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  action  is  required  if  the  govern- 
ment and  the  employee  are  to  function 
effectively  toward  the  realization  of  their 
several  and  immediate  common  goals. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer, 
because  to  my  knowledge  this  is  the  last 
Royal  commission  that  has  been  held  on  this 
particular  subject  in  Canada.  I  think  that 
many  of  the  things  that  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  there,  could 
equally  and  effectively  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  goverimient  here  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  same  ineflBciency  and  ineffectiveness 
in  manpower  assignments  prevails  here  in 
Ontario  as  well,  and  further  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  in  this  province  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  civil 
service,  compared  to  Saskatchewan.  Thus  we 
can  learn  much,  both  from  the  findings  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Saskatchewan 
commission.  For  instance,  the  commission  felt 
that  in  order  to  improve  morale,  and  sustain 
employee  enthusiasm  within  civil  service, 
there  should  be  more  flexibility  in  the  system 
of  classifying  service  and  clerical  personnel, 
so  that  civil  servants  could  transfer  from  one 
department  to  another. 

The  commission  also  said  that  individual 
departments  of  government  should  be  given 
more  flexibility  in  making  personnel  appoint- 
ments in  order  to  achieve  programme  goals. 
It  also  called  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
salary  ranges,  a  review  of  present  salary 
ranges,  improved  training  programmes  and 
more  extensive  use  of  per  diem  allowances  in 
the  production  of  a  detailed  manpower  in- 
ventory, showing  the  available  talent  within 
the  civil  service. 

Last  year,  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
(Mr.  Racine)  expressed  some  concern  at  the 
rapidly  rising  turnover  rate  in  the  Ontario 
civil  service,  and  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  measurement  of  low  morale  and  job  frus- 
tration. He  pointed  out  that  seven-eighths 
of  the  separations  from  civil  service  are  volun- 
tary and  that  the  rate  is  amongst  the  highest 
in  Canada.  At  15.1  per  cent  per  year,  it  is 
well  over  two  per  cent  higher  than  the  turn- 
over rate  for  the  federal  civil  service.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hon.  member  pointed  out  that 
the  per  capita  yearly  absence  in  days  with 
pay,  due  to  illness,  another  morale  measure, 
showed  that  morale  in  the  Ontario  civil  serv- 
ice was  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  many  years. 


The  figures  indicate  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  this  province  has  ignored  for  too  long 
the  need  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
operations  of  its  employees.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  a  study  in  the  depth  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan commission,  or  federally,  the  Glassco 
commission,  were  undertaken  in  this  province 
over  the  next  few  months,  inefficiencies  and 
waste  would  be  uncovered  such  that  we  could 
effect  savings  of  milHons  of  dollars  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province. 

With  an  annual  budget  in  excess  of  $2 
million,  the  conduct  of  people's  business  in 
this  province  is  indeed  important.  Not  only 
do  wc  need  competent  people  to  conduct  our 
business  but  they  must  be  assigned  in  their 
most  intelligent  and  effective  way  so  as  to 
get,  as  the  Saskatchewan  commission  puts  it, 
a  full  measure  of  return  for  government  ex- 
penditures. Naturally,  the  Saskatchewan  com- 
mission report  is  a  result  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  government  operations,  not  merely 
the  organization  of  the  civil  service.  And  it 
is  our  understanding  that  many  of  its  recom- 
mendations either  have  been  or  are  being 
implemented,  resulting  in  substantial  savings 
for  the  province. 

In  this  province,  we  are  restricted  by  19th 
century  procedures,  inefficient  organization 
of  staff  and  material  resources,  over-centrali- 
zation in  fields  in  which  there  must  be 
more  regionahzation,  and  under-centralization 
where  efficiency  dictates  there  should  be 
more  centralization. 

We  in  the  Opposition  have  spoken  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past  about  the  need  for  such 
modern  procedures  as  cost  benefit  studies  and 
centralized   purchasing. 

So  I  will  not  go  into  detail  now.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  government  has  apparently 
rejected  them  out  of  hand,  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  real  concern  amongst  members 
who  sit  on  the  Treasury  benches  for  cutting 
waste  and  improving  inefficiency  in  the  opera- 
tions of  government.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  real  concern  there  for  the  over-central- 
ization of  government  operations  here  in 
Toronto. 

The  government  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  there  is  a  growing  resentment 
among  citizens  across  Ontario  over  the  fact 
that  the  government  increasingly  has  grown 
out  of  touch  with  the  people.  Many  indi- 
viduals and  groups  feel  they  have  to  travel 
for  hundreds  of  miles  to  come  to  Toronto 
and  parade  in  front  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ings in  order  to  get  action  on  their  grievances. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Cannot  they  talk 
to  you? 
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Mr.  Whicher:  The  cry  "We  are  ignored 
or  forgotten"  is  becoming  louder  and  more 
widespread  across  the  province.  Although 
there  are  hundreds  of  tiny  regional  offices  in 
major  population  centres  outside  of  Toronto, 
all  the  decision-making,  all  the  senior  civil 
servants  are  here,  hundreds,  and  in  some 
cases,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
problems. 

Unless  the  government  takes  action  soon 
to  bring  about  the  eflFective  regionalization  of 
its  services,  the  people  of  this  province  will 
become  increasingly  skeptical  of  the  future  of 
our  democratic  institution.  This  matter  prob- 
ably will  be  one  of  tlie  most  imporant  issues 
in  the  next  election  campaign  for  it  is  really 
a  question  of  responsiveness  of  government, 
for  when  government  becomes  unresponsive, 
when  it  becomes  deaf  and  blind  to  grievances, 
its  life  can  be  very  limited. 

In  closing,  may  I  remind  the  government 
that  it  is  the  largest  business,  of  course,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  the  largest  employer  in 
Ontario.  To  run  this  huge  business  in  an 
economical  and  businesslike  fashion  requires 
the  many  brains,  initiative,  courage  and 
energy  of  its  civil  servants.  Much  of  this  is 
now  in  the  civil  service  that  we  are  proud 
to  have  working  for  us. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  is  always  a  danger 
in  this  government,  as  in  other  ones,  that  the 
so-called  "Parkinson's  law"  of  a  bureaucratic 
approach  will  become  greater  and  greater. 
We  need  and  want  a  team  of  public  servants 
who  are  restless  and  a  creative  breed.  It  is 
not  healthy  for  our  government,  or  for  our 
province,  if  our  civil  servants  remain  static 
and   self-satisfied. 

And  I  say,  too,  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  in  the  Opposition  certainly  do  appre- 
ciate the  many  kindnesses  and  effective  work 
that  the  many  thousands  of  civil  servants  do 
for  us  here  and  for  the  whole  government  of 
this  province.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many,  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  some  of 
them  to  have  a  lack  of  initiative  that  real 
leadership  in  government  would  not  allow. 
And  for  this  reason,  we  suggest  that  at  every 
opportunity  the  government  should  have 
people  who  have  a  tendency  to  prod  our  civil 
servants  to  further  action  so  that  government 
can  become  more  effective  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  number  of  comments  to  make  about 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Civil 
Service.  Before  I  embark  on  them,  I  would 
like,  if  possible,  to  clarify  a  point  of  proce- 


dure with  yourself  and  the  Minister,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  House  leader.  Some  time  ago, 
perhaps  two  months  ago,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  I  asked  for  an  opportunty  to  discuss 
certain  matters  relating  to  the  liquor  control 
board  of  Ontario  and  the  liquor  licence  board 
of  Ontario.  I  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  such 
matters  at  the  termination  of  the  estimates 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  That  opportunity 
was  not  available  at  the  time  but  the  House 
leader  indicated  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
provide  such  an  opportunity  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  I  have  to  make 
about  the  LLBO  and  the  LCBO  relate  exclu- 
sively to  staff  relations.  I  am  wondering, 
therefore,  if  tliis  might  not  be  the  time  to 
raise  these  matters.  It  would  then  be  unneces- 
sary for  the  House  leader  to  make  any  special 
arrangement. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  To  this  extent,  Mr. 
Chairman  regarding  the  Minister  of  The 
Department  of  Civil  Service,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  concerned  with  this  matter  of  the 
liquor  control  board  nor  of  the  liquor  licence 
board  as   I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Under  the  Act  he  is. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  The  commitment  made  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  will  be 
honoured. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  quite  satisfactory  to 
me  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
civil  service  commission  and  The  Department 
of  Civil  Service  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  The  Public  Service  Act  and 
The  Public  Service  Act  applies  to  all  em- 
ployees of  tlie  government,  as  I  read  it, 
including  employees  of  the  LCBO  and  LLBO. 
However,  if  this  is  really  an  area  where  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  not  prepared,  I  am 
quite  happy,  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  with 
the  assurance  of  the  House  leader— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  not  a 
correct  statement,  the  statement— that  these 
employees  are  covered  by  The  Public  Service 
Act  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  applies  to  all  employees  of 
the  government  does  it  not?  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Cluiirman,  one  of  my  sul^missions,  which  will 
1)0  made  at  another  time,  will  be  that  it  is 
liigh  time  tliey  were  brought  under  the  com- 
mission. However,  I  will  content  myself  with 
the  simple  assertion  at  this  time;  I  will  at- 
tempt to  document  my  argument  on  a  later 
occasion. 
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Turning  now  to  matters  that  are  fully 
within  the  framework  of  the  vote  before  us, 
I  would  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  in  my 
opinion  there  has  been  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  last  number  of  years  in  staff 
relations  in  the  government  of  Ontario.  It  is 
not  a  great  many  years  ago  that  the  civil 
servant  still  suffered  under  a  complete 
paternaUstic  system  of  staff  relations,  the  old- 
fashioned  style  of  staff  relations. 

The  government  knew  everything.  The  civil 
servants  had  an  association  and  the  association 
could  go  with  cap-in-hand  to  the  government 
and  plead  for  improvements  in  conditions  but 
it  was  left  entirely  to  the  government  in  its 
infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  to  decide  whether 
or  not  these  changes  would  be  made. 

Now  that  system,  as  we  know,  is  no  longer 
here  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  civil 
servants  in  Ontario  suffered  under  it.  Under  a 
great  deal  of  pressure,  some  of  which  was 
generated  in  this  House,  the  government  has 
slowly  reformed  the  system  so  that  it  has  now 
established  the  machinery  for  close  to  a  full- 
fledged  system  of  collective  bargaining  or 
joint  negotiation.  In  other  words,  it  has 
recognized  that  the  civil  servants  of  this 
province  are  adults,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  regulation  of  matters  that 
vitally  affect  them  and  that  tliese  matters 
should  be  settled  between  adults  by  negotia- 
tion and  agreement. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  everything  I 
say  is  within  that  framework.  There  is  un- 
questionably a  great  improvement.  It  took 
a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  government  to  get  the 
improvement  but  it  is  there. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  more  room  for  improve- 
ment. I  am  sure  even  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer would  recognize  that.  There  is  never  a 
system  that  is  perfect.  It  always  need  adapta- 
tion, adjustment  and  improvement.  But  I 
think  there  are  some  problem  areas  within  the 
public  service  of  this  province  which  require 
very  serious  consideration  right  now. 

I  am  not  talking  about  problems  that  de- 
velop as  we  go  along  and  which  we  have  to 
adjust.  An  example  of  that  type,  is  the  action 
the  government  took  last  year  to  provide  for 
mediation  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  This  was  a  requirement  that  be- 
came apparent  on  the  basis  of  experience— 
and  these  types  of  changes  will  take  place  in 
the  future. 

But  it  is  not  tiiat  type  of  thing  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  am  talking  about 


problems  that  have  been  obvious  for  a  long 
time  and  about  which  the  government,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  seems  unwilHng  to  take 
the  action  which  its  own  general  policy  would 
indicate  should  be  taken,  apart  altogether 
from  equity.  Just  taking  the  direction  of  gov- 
ernment policy  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  I 
suggest  that  there  are  some  areas  that  are 
still  left  in  the  antediluvian  paternalistic  stage. 
It  is  time  the  government  faced  up  to  these 
problems.  It  is  certainly  not  that  it  has  not 
heard  of  them.  I  am  sure  the  civil  service 
association  has  brought  the  problem  before 
it  on  many  occasions,  but  it  seems  to  be  able 
to  get  no  action,  it  cannot  break  through  this 
iron  wall  which  the  government  and  the  civil 
service  commission  have  erected  around  cer- 
tain phases  of  staff  relations,  keeping  them 
under  the  old  paternalistic  system,  while  in 
general  terms  we  move  forward  into  a  different 
era. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of  these  problems 
are  of  sufficiently  great  importance  that  they 
threaten  to  undermine  the  progress  that  has 
already  been  made  in  the  general  field  of 
collective  bargaining.  I  think  we  have  a 
pretty  good  bargaining  relationship  in  the 
overall  picture.  We  have  machinery  which  I 
think  facilitates  the  settlement  of  disputes  on 
a  mature,  adult  basis.  But  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  alarmed  that  some  of  the 
problems  are  getting  to  the  point  where  they 
are  going  to  undermine  the  overall  benefits 
that  we  have  achieved  from  changes  in  policy 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  first  problem  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
is  that  which  arises  in  relation  to  classification. 
This  is  left,  for  some  reason  that  escapes  me 
entirely  as  a  prerogative  of  management.  I 
thought  I  had  with  me  a  copy  of  The  Public 
Service  Act— I  find  I  have  mislaid  it  some- 
where, so  I  am  just  relying  on  memory  as  to 
what  the  Act  states.  However,  section  4  of 
the  Act  is  the  real  joker.  Notwithstanding 
whatever  provisions  there  may  be  made  for 
joint  discussion  and  mutual  settlement  of 
problems,  under  section  4  the  civil  service 
commission  becomes  a  law  unto  itself  ac- 
countable to  nobody  other  than  the  govern- 
ment. Certainly  it  is  not  required  to  negotiate 
with  anybody. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
reserve  power  ultimately.  The  government 
will  decide  things  in  extreme  cases.  It  will 
make  decisions,  and  the  decisions  become  law 
or  it  has  instruments  for  making  them  law. 
Nobody  can  dispute  them  once  they  have 
become   law,   at  any  rate   we   cannot  ignore 
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them.  But  the  government  has  quite  prop- 
erly agreed  that  it  would  not  exercise  that 
power.  It  is  prepared  to  negotiate  except 
with  regard  to  classifications  and  those  it 
does  not  negotiate. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think  it  should  be  pretty 
obvious  that  the  collective  bargaining  can  be 
defeated  if  classifications  are  not  negotiable. 

What  is  the  use  of  going  through  a  long 
complicated  process— it  is  inevitably  long  and 
complicated  in  view  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees affected  and  the  complexities  of  the 
types  of  work  they  do— to  arrive  at  an  agreed- 
upon  wage  rate?  What  is  the  point  of  all 
that  if  the  civil  service  commission  can  then 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  whole  thing 
by  changing  the  classification  to  which  the 
rights  apply?  It  can  defeat  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  with  respect  to  wages  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  simply  unilaterally  chang- 
ing classifications.  I  submit  that  that  should 
not  be  so,  and  I  believe  — 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  know  there 
is  a  remedy  for  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  W'hat  is  the  remedy? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  classification 
ratings  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  procedure 
board. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  glad  the  Minister  raised 
that  because  that  is  precisely  what  I  was 
going  to  get  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  knew  you  were 
going  to  do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Br>-den:  All  right,  so  you  set  me  up, 
I  appreciate  that. 

The  Minister  says  there  is  a  remedy,  there 
is  the  classification  rating  committee.  What 
remedy  does  that  provide?  Does  it  provide 
any  remedy  at  all? 

Hon.   Mr.  MacNaughton:   Oh  yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  remedy  does  it  provide? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  tell  us  what 
it  does  not  provide  and  then  we  will  see. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Since  the  Minister  will  not 
speak,  and  I  am  not  complaining  about  this, 
I  will  state  what  no  doubt  you  fellows  try  to 
claim  it  provides  and  then  I  will  try  to  show 
how  it  does  not. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  classification 
rating  committee  provides  an  appeal  system 
with  regard  to  classifications.  That  is  the 
government's  position.  The  classification 
rating  committee  does  not  provide  an  appeal 
system  at  all,  because  the  civil  service  com- 
mission  does   not   necessarily  accept  its  find- 


ings. The  classification  rating  committee  does 
not  provide  an  appeal  procedure  similar  to 
arbitration  or  even  to  the  grievance  proced- 
ure.   It  does  not  provide  tliat. 

The  classification  rating  committee  is  really 
nothing  more  than  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  civil  service  commission.  If  an  employee 
is  aggrieved  with  respect  to  his  classification, 
he  can,  after  substantial  delay,  most  of  which 
is  imdoubtedly  inevitable,  get  before  the 
classification  rating  committee.  The  classifi- 
cation rating  committee  can  make  its  finding 
on  a  matter  and  the  civil  service  commission 
can  just  throw  it  out  the  window  and  simply 
act  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

Not  only  is  this  possible  but  it  has  been 
happening.  It  has  happened  in  a  substantial 
num1:)er  of  cases  that  were  taken  to  the  clas- 
sification rating  committee  in  the  recent  past. 

I  know  of  five  cases  last  October  and 
November  where  findings  were  made  by  tlie 
classification  rating  committee  that  were  fav- 
ourable to  the  employee,  where  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission  simply  ignored  the  finding. 
That  is  not  an  appeal  procedure.  In  fact,  in 
many  respects,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  worse 
than  nothing.  I  am  prepared  to  agree  that 
the  commission  has  accepted  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  rating  committee  in  many 
instances.  Where  that  happens,  all  right,  I 
will  agree  that  the  procedure  has  some  merit. 
But  the  point  is  that  if  the  commission  is 
going  to  adopt  the  policy  which  it  seems  to 
be  adopting,  of  accepting  fewer  and  fewer 
of  them  and  rejecting  more  and  more  of 
them,  we  now  have  a  procedure  that  is  per- 
haps worse  than  useless. 

The  employee  is  encouraged  to  believe  that 
here  is  a  court  of  appeal  for  him  with  regard 
to  classification  but  he  has  not  got  it.  He 
then  loses  confidence  in  the  whole  procedure. 
He  thinks  that  he  has  a  chance  but  when  the 
chips  are  down  he  has  no  chance  at  all.  He 
has  just  wasted  his  time  going  to  the  classi- 
fication rating  committee  in  the  first  instance. 
I  am  going  to  present  to  this  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  example  of  what  I  have  in 
mind.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  examples,  but 
this  is  one  where  I  happen  to  have  all  the 
information,  because  the  gentleman  con- 
cerned sent  it  to  me,  if  you  want  to  know 
where   I   got   it. 

This  man  was  in  the  service  as  an  agri- 
cultural worker  (2)  at  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  at  Burwash  for  a  number 
of  years.  Somewhere  in  this  review  by  the 
classification  rating  committee  I  think  it 
states  the  number  of  years.  At  any  rate  he 
was  there  for  some  substantial  time.    He  pre- 
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sented  a  grievance  that  he  was  misclassified 
and  it  was  his  contention  that  he  should  have 
been  placed  in  the  classification,  agricultural 
worker  (3),  rather  than  agricultural  worker  (2). 
I  may  say  that  this  raises  another  point. 
The  classification  rating  committee,  in  render- 
ing its  decision,  criticized  quite  severely  the 
class  definitions  of  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion. I  think  justifiably.  This  is  another  large 
area  of  complaint  tliat  I  may  not  get  into  at 
the  moment.  The  class  definitions  are  really 
very  vague  and  even  when  one  gets  down  to 
the  more  specific  definitions,  they  are  still 
vague.  I  think  it  is  worth  reading  this  por- 
tion of  the  rating  committee's  report  to  see 
how  vague  some  of  these  classifications  are. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  classifications  that 
people's  wages  are  determined. 

The  position  title  of  this  man  is  "gardener" 
and  the  classification  is  agricultural  worker 
(2).  I  am  now  quoting  from  the  finding  of 
the  classification  rating  committee. 

The  griever  contends  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work  was  the  classifica- 
tion of  agricultural  worker  (3).  Turning 
first  to  the  class  definition  for  agricultural 
worker  (2),  insofar  as  it  refers  directly  to 
gardening,  we  excerpt  the  following: 

And  this  is  a  quote  from  the  class  definition. 
They  are  in  charge  of  a  gardening  oper- 
ation— 

That  is  workers  number  (2): 

They  are  in  charge  of  a  gardening  opera- 
tion requiring  the  planning,  landscaping 
and  maintenance  of  grounds  and  supervi- 
sion of  any  required  staff. 

That  is  the  quote  from  the  class  definition. 

Going  back  now  to  the  words  of  the  rating 

committee: 

In  a  general  sense  this  describes  part  of 
the  job  in  dispute.  It  could  also  appear  in 
the  class  definition  for  agricultural  worker 
(3)  without  conflicting  significantly  with  the 
other  elements  in  this  definition.  It  makes 
no  mention  of  the  extensive  production  of 
vegetables,  nor  of  the  operation  of  a  system 
of  cold  frames  and  of  a  greenhouse  used  to 
produce  flowers  and  vegetable  seedlings  as 
well  as  to  produce  flowers  and  to  winter 
over  such  plants  as  may  be  required. 

These,  I  may  say  by  way  of  interjection,  are 
all  duties  that  have  been  performed  by  the 
griever  in  this  case.  Continuing  with  the 
classification  rating  committee: 

A  more  specific  reference  to  the  duties 
of  an   agricultural  worker  (2)   is  found  in 


the  preamble  to  the  series  which  states: 
the  second  level  covers  positions  in  charge 
of  small  gardening  operations.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  definition  of  terms  which  define 
a  small  gardening  operation  as  follows:  "A 
small  gardening  operation  applies  to  the 
landscaping  surrounding  provincial  public 
buildings  with  less  than  100  acres  where 
the  farming  as  such  is  limited  to  the  grow- 
ing of  flowers  or  the  tending  of  a  small 
vegetable  patch." 

Going  back  to  the  rating  committee's  finding: 
This  definition  could  hardly  be  used  to 
describe  the  extensive  operation  at  Bur- 
wash.  Moreover  it  imphes  that  the  posi- 
tion in  dispute  exists  at  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  agricultural  worker  (2).  We  refer 
then  to  the  class  definition  for  agricultural 
worker  (3).  In  the  main  this  is  lacking  in 
terms  of  incontestable  criteria.  However, 
we  do  find  the  first  reference  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  greenhouse. 

This  again  is  a  quote  from  the  classification 

description,  the  class  definition: 

They  assist  their  supervisors  in  planting, 
watering,  transplanting,  seeding  and  pro- 
pagating floral  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
in  greenhouses. 

As  worded  this  could  also  apply  to  the 
agricultural  workers  (1).  However  its  in- 
clusion here  makes  it  applicable  either  to 
employees  who  perform  responsible  super- 
visory duties  at  a  large  farm  or  those 
directing  a  complex  or  specialized  pro- 
gramme of  farm  activities. 

Mr.  Ghairman,  I  am  sure  the  entire  House  is 
totally  confused  by  now,  as  the  classification 
rating  committee  was,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
proceed  any  further  with  that  aspect  of  its 
report.  I  read  those  paragraphs,  however,  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  total 
lack  of  precision  in  many  of  these  classifica- 
tions. 

I  am  advised  that  this  is  not  true  merely 
of  the  agricultural  worker  series,  it  is  a  prob- 
lem almost  throughout  the  whole  classifica- 
tion system— the  system  which  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Givil  Service  insists  on  keeping 
close  to  its  vest.  Nobody  can  find  out  how 
these  classifications  are  arrived  at  or  why. 
The  department  has  some  secret  magic 
formula,  some  potion  that  is  so  secret  that 
nobody  can  be  told  the  principles  according 
to  which  it  operates. 

The  civil  servants  have  to  suflFer  under  this 
misguided  paternalism.  Only  the  civil  service 
commission  knows  how  to  do  it  and  it  will 
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not  tell  anybody  else,  so  nobody  can  even 
challenge  what  it  says.  The  people  are  just 
stuck  with  these  classifications. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  can  in 
time  undermine  the  whole  bargaining  struc- 
ture. You  cannot  negotiate  for  wages  unless 
you  know  what  classification  those  wages  are 
to  be  applied  to.  If  they  can  be  arbitrarily 
changed  in  the  Kremlin  over  at  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission,  then  the  whole  bargaining 
process  is  defeated. 

To  get  back  to  the  point  I  was  on,  in 
response  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  claim 
that  an  employee  can  take  a  grievance  on  the 
matter,  I  say  that  he  has  no  such  assurance 
at  all.  I  would  now  like  to  go  to  the  con- 
clusion of  this  particular  griever's  case,  who 
had  been  in  the  classification  of  agricultural 
worker  (2)  and  thought  he  should  be  in 
agricultural  worker  (3).  Here  is  the  finding  in 
a  nut  shell  of  tlie  classification  rating  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  quoting: 

The  grievance  is  therefore  upheld.    The 

effective  date  of— 

the  name  here   appears: 

—of  his  position  being  elevated  to  the 
classification  of  agricultural  worker  (3) 
would  thus  be  February  1,  1966. 

I    cannot   resist   reading   the   last    paragraph, 

Mr.   Chairman: 

The  committee  does  not  normally  com- 
ment on  class  definitions  except  possibly 
by  indirection.  However,  in  the  present 
instance  it  strongly  recommends  a  critical 
review  of  the  definition  for  the  agricultural 
workers  series. 

That  is  a  very  modest  statement  of  something 
that  is  obviously  necessary. 

The  finding  of  the  classification  rating  com- 
mittee was  that  the  man  was  right.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  imprecise  definitions  with 
which  he  and  the  civil  service  association  and 
the  rating  committee  had  to  contend,  on  the 
balance  of  evidence,  he  obviously  belonged 
in  the  third  category,  rather  than  the  second, 
according  to  the  rating  committee.  This  was 
his  remedy  as  the  Minister  said.  This  was  the 
remedy  the  civil  servant  has  open  to  him. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  dated  May  25 
from  this  gentleman  who  was  the  griever  in 
this  case.  Perhaps  something  has  happened 
since  May  25.  If  so  I  have  not  heard  about 
it,  but  as  of  May  25,  which  is  not  very  long 
ago,  he  told  me  that  nothing  had  been  done. 
Yet  the  decision  of  the  rating  committee- 
ensued  from  a  hearing  which  was  held  on 
November  23,   1966-and   I  would  have  no 


doubt  that  the  decision  was  rendered  shortly 
afterwards— itself  is  not  dated.  But  the  hear- 
ing was  held  on  November  23,  and  as  of 
May  25,  five  months  later,  the  man  had  re- 
ceived no  satisfaction.  Furthermore,  he  was 
due  to  retire.  In  fact,  I  think  he  has  now 
retired.  If  he  retired,  he  would  be  completely 
out  of  luck.  Yet  this  could  be  quite  important 
to  him,  not  only  in  terms  of  retroactive  pay 
for  a  certain  period  of  time  which  would  be 
no  doubt  useful  to  him  in  his  retirement  but 
also  in  terms  of  his  pension, 

I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it  would  affect 
the  pension  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  some  effect  on  it.  Nothing  has 
been  done  about  it.  Or  has  anything  been 
done  about  it  as  of  this  date,  Mr.  Chairman? 
I  believe  that  the  man  has  had  to  file  a  griev- 
ance and  he  had  to  get  it  in  before  he  retired, 
because  once  he  was  retired,  or  so  he  thought, 
he  would  be  out  of  luck. 

He  could  not  raise  the  matter  at  all. 
Where  does  it  stand?  Does  this  fellow  get  any 
satisfaction?  Now  that  he  has  been  gotten 
rid  of  through  retirement,  is  this  the  end  of 
the  story? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  authorizing 
orders  in  council  are  in  existence. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  when  did  this  happen? 
He  certainly  did  not  know  about  it  on  Mav 

25. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  would  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  would  know. 
He  should  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  think  the  man  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  letter 
if  he  knew.  I  suspect  that  something  was 
done  in  a  hurry  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  at 
any  rate  I  am  happy  to  know  that  at  last  this 
man  has  apparently  received  justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  went  through 
early  in  May. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  hope  he  knows  now.  I  hope 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  him 
because  he  is  now  retired. 

What  about  some  of  the  other  decisions 
where,  apparently,  nothing  was  done?  Have 
these  now  been  implemented?  Why  does  it 
take  so  long  to  have  them  implemented? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  were  spe- 
cial orders  in  council  drawn  to  facihtate  the 
matter  that  you  are  discussing. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Chairman  that  there  should  be  a 
simpler  method  of  handling  an  individual 
grievance  on  a  classification  than  to  have  to 
use  an  order  in  council.  That  is  like  cracking 
nuts  with  a  pile  driver.  Surely  a  dispute  as 
to  a  misclassification  can  be  handled  in  a 
simpler  way  than  that.  If  it  is  in  fact  true  that 
the  findings  of  the  classification  rating  com- 
mittee will  be  accepted  in  all  cases,  and  there 
has  been  some  doubt  about  that  in  the  recent 
past,  then  I  think  they  should  automatically 
go  through.  The  finding  of  the  classification 
committee  should,  in  effect,  automatically 
initiate  the  change  in  classification. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  hon.  member 
might  be  interested  that  there  were  five  of 
these  situations  in  all,  as  I  understand  it, 
either  identical  or  closely  parallel.  In  par- 
ticular I  would  make  reference  to  the  cases 
of  Cartledge  and  Pennycook. 

The  classification  rating  committee  ruled 
that  tliese  be  reclassified  to  agricultural 
worker  (3).  The  commission  realized  that 
this  promotion  would  invalidate  the  whole 
class  and  that  all  agricultural  workers  could 
file  grievances  and  by  accepting  this  as  a 
precedent,  become  agricultural  workers  (3) 
whether,  in  fact,  they  met  the  classification 
qualifications  or  not.  The  committee  findings 
were  based  on  a  technicality  and  therefore 
the  commission  ruled— and  it  was  quite  within 
its  area  of  authority  and  responsibility  to  do 
this— that  these  three  men  would  be  paid  as 
agricultural  workers  (3),  although  they 
would  continue  to  be  rated  as  agricultural 
workers  (2).  The  actual  classification  did  not 
change,  but  the  remuneration  was  advanced 
to  that  of  an  agricultural  worker  (3)  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

This  is  what  necessitated  the  orders  in 
council.  If  these  had  been  classification 
changes  in  the  ordinary  routine  manner  of 
things,  the  orders  in  council  would  not  have 
been  necessary,  but  they  were  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  retroactive  increase  in  pay. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  the  net  result  of  this? 
The  people  concerned  are  getting  the  money 
but  not  the  classification. 

Hod.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  is  this  a  permanent  situa- 
tion? Now  Cartledge,  I  know,  has  retired  but 
I  do  not  know  if  the  others  have.  I  just 
happen  to  know  Cartledge's  case  because  he 
wrote  me  a  letter  about  it.  Have  the  others 
also  retired  or  are  they  to  continue  in  this 


anomalous  position  of  being  in  one  classifica- 
tion but  getting  the  salary  for  another?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  know  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  is  trying  to  elicit 
some  information  now  but  would  it  not  be 
better  if  we  finished  our  prehminary  remarks? 
It  might  facilitate  things  a  little  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  reply  to  this  at  the  moment. 

The  whole  classification  is  now  being  re- 
viewed. I  would  hope  you  might  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  review  the 
entire  classification  and  see  if  there  are  in- 
justices, if  you  wish,  throughout  the  classifica- 
tion in  its  entirety,  than  to  attempt  to  adjust 
it  in  the  manner  I  have  made  reference  to 
here.  We  did  adjust  the  money  factor,  the 
salary  rate  factor,  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  described  and  this  was  facilitated  in  the 
manner  that  I  described.  As  a  result  of  these, 
we  have  decided  to  review  the  whole  classifi- 
cation. I  think  that  this  is  quite  an  appro- 
priate way  to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
presently  under  review. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  the  civil  service 
association,  which  represents  the  employees, 
was  not  made  privy  or,  at  any  rate,  has  no 
voice  in  this  matter  at  all.  It  is  not  consulted 
here  at  all.  Does  it  even  know  that  this  is 
the  situation?  I  doubt  if  it  knew  as  of  a 
few  days  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,   that  this  is  not  correct,  because 

representatives  of  the  civil  service  commission, 
in  the  person  of  the  president  and  the  secre- 
tary, were  in  my  ofiBce  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  and  this  was  one  of  the  matters 
that  was  very  briefly  discussed.  They  are 
quite  aware  of  it  because  they  have  a  hand  in 
the  negotion  of  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  not  of  the  classifications. 
They  have  no  voice  at  all  in  the  classifications 
have  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  you  wiU 
have  to  admit  that  that  is  hardly  a  function 
of  the  association. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  admit  that.  In  fact,  that  is  my  basic 
point.  I  was  raising  problems  arising  out  of 
failure  to  implement  findings  of  the  rating 
committee,  but  my  basic  point  still  is  that 
negotion  over  wages  can  be  slowly  eroded 
by  arbitrary  changes  in  classifications.  The 
Minister  has  now  admitted  that  he  has  a 
whole  group  that  is  misclassified.  They  have 
been  presumably  getting  the  wrong  wages. 
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or  at  any  rate  some  of  them  have  been  getting      we  come  to  vote  2308  and  I  think  we  might 
the  wrong  wages.  better  finish  oflF  the  prehminary  addresses. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  have  admitted 
nothing  and  we  will  admit  nothing  until  the 
review  process  has  taken  place.  I  suggest  that 
that  is  not  an  accurate  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  fact  that  you  are  under- 
taking the  review  is  a  tacit  admission  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  classifica- 
tion. Is  that  not  so?  What  are  you  going  to 
do?  Is  this  just  a  way  of  making  sure  that 
the  other  fellows  do  not  get  the  extra  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  just  trying  to  euchre 
a  few  others  out  of  it  who  might  be  able  to 
get  it?  In  other  words,  you  are  trying  to 
yank  the  rug  out  from  under  them  before 
they  get  their  grievances  in,  so  that  they 
cannot  get  the  benefits  that  the  other  fellows 
have  got. 

Then,  where  do  we  stand?  As  far  as  Cart- 
lege  is  concerned  I  believe  he  is  retired,  so  he 
has  gotten  his  money  for  the  period  con- 
cerned, but  what  about  the  other  man?  Is 
he  still  there?  Is  his  increase  in  jeopardy?  If 
you  can  revise  the  classification  so  that  he 
falls  back  into  (2)  again,  will  he  then  go 
back  to  the  (2)  level  of  wages? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No  I  think  not, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  review  process  that  has 
taken  place  already  has  determined  that  the 
rate  of  salary  has  been  adjusted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  individual  has  not  re- 
ceived full  satisfaction. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  the  review  of  the  classification  may  result 
in  resolving  this  situation,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  proper  to  attempt  to  effect  a  whole 
classification  in  single  or  minimal  numbers  of 
situations.  Now  that  we  have  taken  care  of 
the  redress  in  financial  terms,  it  has  probably 
prompted  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  whole 
classification.  You  pointed  out  yourself  in 
your  opening  remarks  that  we  have  made 
much  headway  but  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  deal  with  these  areas  of  improve- 
ment every  day.  I  can  tell  you  we  do  not 
wait  in  every  circumstance  for  situations  like 
this;  if  we  notice  them  in  the  process  of  our 
routine  administration,  we  examine  them  our- 
selves and  adjust  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  other  members 
would  like  to  speak  on  that  same  vote  when 


Mr.  Bryden:  Perhaps,  if  necessary,  this  can 
be  pursued  more  fully  under  the  specific 
vote,  whichever  one  it  is. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  comment,  never- 
theless, on  what  the  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
said,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  very  matter 
indicates  the  weakness  in  the  system.  At  the 
outset  I  agreed  that  the  system  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  past,  but  in  this  area 
we  are  still  living  in  the  past.  We  still  have 
the  old  paternalistic  system  of  the  past  where 
the  civil  service  commission  and  the  govern- 
ment determine  everything  and  the  employees 
have  no  say  at  all. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  regret- 
table that  the  classification  rating  committee's 
recommendation  has  not  been  carried  out— 
and  it  has  not  been  carried  out.  It  has  been 
carried  out  only  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  the  employee.  But  the 
employee— I  guess  there  were  two  of  them 
concerned— still  have  not  got  the  higher 
classification.  There  is  surely  a  value  in  having 
the  higher  classification.  It  is  security  for 
getting  the  scale  applying  to  that  classifica- 
tion. Why  do  you  withhold  from  them  the 
classification  if  there  is  not  some  lack  of 
security  from   their  point  of  view? 

You  see,  when  you  do  these  things  behind 
the  scenes  you  create  great  suspicion.  When 
you  are  unwilling  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  representatives  of  your  employees— in 
fact  you  are  unwilling  even  to  indicate  the 
principles  you  use  in  arriving  at  your  classifi- 
cations—when you  refuse  to  do  these  things 
you  create  suspicion.  You  have  now  reopened 
the  classification,  heaven  only  knows  for  what 
purpose.  It  may  be  that  the  employees  will 
be  worse  off  by  the  time  you  guys  are  through 
with  it,  but  nobody  will  be  able  to  do  a  thing 
about  it.  There  is  no  appeal  once  there  is  a 
new  classification  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  say  to  you  that 
staff  representatives  have  been  invited  to 
come  and  talk  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission and  they  have  not  done  so  yet. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  staff  representatives, 
according  to  my  knowledge,  want  to  nego- 
tiate classifications.  They  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system  of  coming  cap  in  hand 
to  the  chairman  of  the  commission  and  saying, 
"Please,  Mister,  will  you  now  permit  us  to 
speak?"  They  want  to  negotiate  and  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  who  is  sitting 
here,  flatly,  arbitrarily  and  adamantly  refuses 
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to  discuss  these  things  with  them.  And  the 
government  backs  him  up  on  it. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Minister— and  he  can 
take  my  word  for  it  or  not  as  he  Hkes,  but 
I  am  sure  he  hears  the  same  thing  from  the 
representatives  of  the  employees— that  this  is 
a  problem  area.  It  is  a  problem  area  which 
can  in  time  undermine  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  other  areas.  I  think  it  is  time  you  did 
something  about  it. 

I  would  say  the  way  the  Cartledge  case 
and  the  related  cases  were  handled  is  an 
indication  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 
There  was  an  individual  claimant  who  had 
a  grievance  and  it  took  five  months  to  tell 
him  what  happened  to  his  grievance,  if  indeed 
he  has  still  been  told.  He  got  all  tangled  up 
in  some  other  problem  relating  to  the  civil 
service  commission's  failure  to  have  a  proper 
classification  in  this  case.  Why  should  Cart- 
ledge  have  had  to  wait  five  months,  wait 
past  his  retirement  indeed,  to  know  whether 
or  not  you  were  going  to  do  anything  about 
his   grievance? 

Surely  he  could  have  been  advised  imme- 
diately that  the  finding  had  been  accepted 
to  the  extent  that  it  was.  And  let  us  face 
the  fact  it  was  not  accepted,  it  was  only 
accepted  in  part.  He  could  have  been  advised 
of  that  while  the  civil  service  commission 
worried  about  the  problems  of  revising  the 
whole  classification.  Obviously  it  is  in  need  of 
revision,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say 
that  one  party  to  the  contract  should  have 
complete  say  as  to  the  nature  of  the  revision 
that  takes  place. 

That,  in  any  case,  is  my  first  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  problem  area  to  which  I 
would  like  to  refer.  Another  problem  area  to 
which  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  relates  to  probationary  employees. 
The  probation  essentially  is  for  a  one-year 
period,  which  seems  to  me  an  excessively 
long  period  of  probation  for  most  positions. 
I  would  suggest  that  for  the  majority  of  civil 
servants  of  this  province  the  probationary 
period  could  perhaps  be  reduced  to  30  days. 
In  some  of  the  more  highly  qualified  areas 
it  would  naturally  have  to  be  longer— three 
months,  six  months,  or  even  a  year. 

For  a  clerk,  a  stenographer,  a  person  in 
that  category,  the  general  level  of  ofiBce  help, 
and  other  people  with  average  types  of  skill, 
30  days  is  long  enough,  for  certainly  three 
months  is  plenty.  To  say  that  it  takes  one 
year  to  assess  the  qualifications  and  capa- 
cities of  a  clerk  is  just  ridiculous.  It  is  an 
unreasonably  long  probation  period. 


However,  it  is  not  the  length  of  a  probation 
period  that  particularly  concerns  me  at  this 
time.  It  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  six  months 
they  have  no  rights  at  all.  They  cannot  raise 
grievances  or  anything  else.  They  are  simply 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  superiors. 
That  well  may  be  exercised  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  way  or  it  may  be  exercised  in  a 
perfecdy  arbitrary  way,  but  the  employee 
has  no  protection  at  all  for  six  months. 

Then  for  the  second  six  months  the  em- 
ployee appears  to  have  a  protection,  but  I 
am  beginning  to  wonder,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  if  the  protection  is  not  illusory.  The 
employee  has  the  right  to  file  a  grievance 
but,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  he  has  no 
security  of  tenure,  and  no  protection.  So  I 
am  beginning  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  may  be  unwise  for  him  to  file  a  grievance 
because  what  is  liable  to  happen  is  that  he 
files  a  grievance  and  bang,  he  is  out  the 
door.  This  is  quite  possible  under  the  setup 
that  now  exists.  He  has  no  protection— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  never  has— 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  no  protection  against 
being  shown  the  door.  But  at  any  rate  he 
can  win  a  grievance  or  he  can  lose  it. 
He  can  win  it  in  substance  but  it  means  noth- 
ing because  he  can  be  shown  the  door  any- 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  can  tell  you 
that  many  grievances  have  been  won  and 
nobody  has  been  shown  the  door  yet. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  take  one  right  here  of 
a  young  lady  who  was  a  clerk  (2)  general  in 
tlie  medical  services  insurance  division.  In 
effect  she  won  her  grievance  but  she  was 
shown  the  door.  I  am  not  saying  the  two 
events  are  related.  She  was  going  to  be 
shown  the  door  anyway,  I  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  comes  out  a 
little   better   now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  a  minute.  You  see,  she 
had  no  rights.  She  put  in  one  year  here 
and  then  for  no  reason  at  all  she  was  shown 
the  door.  I  say  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask 
a  person  to  work  for  one  year,  then  show 
them  the  door  for  no  reason.  It  may  be 
that  the  supervisor  did  not  like  the  colour 
of  her  hair. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  may  be  sure 
there  is  a  reason. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Then  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  know  the  reason.  I  would  say  that  an 
employee— 
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Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    You    may    be 

sure  the  employee  knows  the  reason. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  let  us  get  some  of  this 
smug  nonsense  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  smug 
nonsense? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  employee  should  be  en- 
titled to  know  the  reason  and  to  appeal  that 
reason.  But  as  it  stands  now  a  depart- 
ment can  fire  the  employee  for  no  reason 
at  all,  or  for  any  reason  it  wishes,  which  it 
does  not  have  to  disclose,  and  the  employee 
can  go  nowhere.  He  cannot  take  a  griev- 
ance anywhere  on  that  matter.  Is  that  not 
the  situation? 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    Quite    possible, 

hut- 
Mr.  Bryden:   It  is  not  only  quite  possible 

but  it  happens. 

Hon.  Mr,  MacNaughton:  I  will  admit  that 
it  is,  but  those  are  the  terms  of  recruitment 
and  everybody  entering  the  civil  service  is 
quite  aware  of  the  terms  upon  which  he 
enters. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know,  and  it  used  to  be 
said  in  the  old  days  when  people  were  paid 
15  cents  an  hour  that  they  knew  perfectly 
well  when  they  took  the  jobs  that  15  cents 
an  hour  was  the  wage  and  therefore  they 
would  have  to  live  with  it  and  they  had  no 
complaint.  You  know  people  in  these  cate- 
gories have  to  take  jobs  where  they  find 
them.  They  try  to  get  the  jobs  that  are 
most  favourable  to  them  in  terms  of  the 
qualifications  they  are  able  to  offer.  I  say 
that  they  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as 
human  beings. 

This  whole  problem  of  the  one-year  pro- 
bation, with  really  no  right  to  the  employee 
at  all  during  that  year  drives  a  great  wedge 
into  our  collective  bargaining  system,  our 
negotiating  system  in  Ontario.  It  is  unreason- 
able that  these  people  should  be  totally 
without  protection,  that  they  should  be  back 
in  the  old  era  of  arbitrary  management  when 
what  the  boss  said  went  and  the  employee 
could  do  nothing  about  it. 

I  am  going  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  couple  of  cases  which  I  think  dem- 
onstrate the  injustice  of  the  situation.  Now 
we  are  dealing  with  the  public  service  griev- 
ance  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  not  think 
that  the  cases  would  be  better  brought  up 


under  the  individual  vote,  where  he  could 
have  the  questions  and  answers  back  and 
forth? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  might  be  better. 

Mr.    Bryden:    That   is   all  right   with   me. 

I  have  a  couple  of  them  and  I  would  say- 
Mr.  Chairman:  And  then  we  can  get  on 

with    the    introductory    speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —they  are  most  unjust.  But 
that  will  be  fine.  I  have  outlined  my  general 
position  in  this  matter  and  I  will  go  into 
it  in  further  detail  when  the  appropriate 
vote  arrives. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.    Bryden:    That    is   fine. 

Then  I  will  refer  to  another  problem,  and 
I  will  hardly  more  than  refer  to  it,  because  I 
want  to  ask  the  Minister  some  questions 
about  it.  Indeed  I  have  some  questions  on 
the  order  paper  about  it.  I  am  now  talking 
about  the  unclassified  service.  The  more  I 
look  at  this  unclassified  service,  the  more  I 
fail  to  understand  why  it  exists  at  all,  or 
at  any  rate  why  a  substantial  part  of  it 
exists. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  at  all  that 
I  can  see  for  group  (3)  of  the  unclassified 
service.  I  asked  the  Minister  on  the  order 
paper  how  many  employees  are  in  that  group. 
No  doubt  he  will  give  me  the  answer  on 
some  appropriate  occasion  but  I  understand 
it  is  a  substantial  number,  and  why  does  it 
exist?  Group  (3)  consists  of  employees,  and 
I  am  now  quoting  from  the  regulations  of 
the    civil   service    commission: 

Group  (3)  consists  of  employees  employed 

in  positions   that  require  the  employee   to 

be    employed    on    a    fulltime    year    round 

basis. 

In  heaven's  name,  in  what  way  does  that 
differ  from  the  classified  service?  Why  these 
people  continue  there  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  a  point  with  regard  to  group  ( 1 ) 
and  group  ( 2 ) .  Group  ( 1 )  consists  of  con- 
tract employees  and  people  in  similar  cate- 
gories. Group  (2)  consists  of  people  who 
are  hired  for  specific  projects.  I  can  see  a 
point  in  those  two  categories.  But  I  cannot 
see  any  point  in  group   (3)   at  all. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  group  ( 1), 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a 
good  many  people  were  put  into  group  ( 1 ) , 
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that  is  were  put  on  contract,  for  no  reason  at 
all  except  that  they  would  not  have  to  be 
put  into  the  classified  service.  This  I  under- 
stand is  a  fact. 

It  is  a  matter  that  I  can  pursue  further 
with  the  Provincial  Treasurer  when  the  time 
comes.  But  I  do  raise  the  problem  in  general 
terms  at  this  stage  to  indicate  that  the  un- 
classified service  continues  to  be  a  problem 
area.  Especially  with  regard  to  group  (3), 
it  is  a  problem  area  that  undermines  the 
effectiveness  of  our  collective  bargaining 
system  in  the  province. 

Another  problem  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
lates to  the  general  level  of  wages.  As  a 
result  of  collective  bargaining,  and  it  has 
been  quite  effective  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
general  level  of  wages  has  been  going  up- 
as a  result,  I  should  say,  of  both  collective 
bargaining  and  of  general  conditions  in  the 
labour  market.  I  am  sure  that  both  factors 
have  been  operative.  There  has  been  an 
increase  for  some  of  the  lower  paid  em- 
ployees as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  civil 
service  association,  taking  advantage  to  some 
degree  of  the  economic  situation  that  now 
exists. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  nevertheless,  to 
discover  how  low  wages  still  are  in  the  civil 
service.  I  thought  they  had  gone  up  more 
than  they  have.  I  am  going  on  the  basis  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, which  was  given  to  us  just  two  or 
three  days  ago.  All  I  could  find  on  this 
point  consists  of  a  bar  chart,  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  the  figures  precisely  from  a  bar  chart, 
but  I  can  get  them  close  enough. 

As  I  understand  it,  as  of  December,  1966, 
there  were  certainly  well  over  a  quarter  of 
the  civil  service  staff  in  Ontario  received  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.  As  I  read  this,  there  were 
between  18  and  19  per  cent  receiving  between 
$3,500  and  $4,000,  an  additional  13  per  cent 
receiving  between  $3,000  and  $3,500  and  an 
additional  three  per  cent  between  $2,500  and 
$3,000.  And  then,  beheve  it  or  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  half  a  per  cent  received  under 
$2,500.  Even  if  it  is  only  half  a  per  cent,  I 
have  difficulty  believing  that  there  was  any 
place  for  that  bar  in  the  chart  at  all,  but  I 
think  that  it  all  adds  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Where  do  you 
see  the  last  one? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Under  $2,500,  in  your  bar 
chart  on  page  60.  It  is  about  half  a  per  cent 
that  is  shown  for  that  by  the  black  bar. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  These  are  part- 
time  employees,  of  course. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  total  is  pretty  close  to  30 
per  cent  by  quick  calculation  on  tlie  approxi- 
mate basis  that  I  have  been  able  to  interpret 
this  bar  chart. 

Perhaps  at  some  time  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer can  tell  me  if  these  wages  reflect  the 
situation  prior  to  the  most  recent  adjustment 
for  the  institutional  series. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  does. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does?  Well  then,  there 
will  be  a  considerable  improvement,  I  assume, 
once  the  institutional  group,  which  is  a  large 
group,  is  brought  into  the  statistics. 

I  am  happy  to  know  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  certainly  had  hoped  that  we  still  did  not 
have  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  making  less  than  $4,000 
a  year.  If  we  have  any,  it  is  too  many,  but 
I  am  glad  it  is  not  30  per  cent. 

If  I  could  make  just  one  reference  to  the 
institutional  series,  we  all  know  what  a 
struggle  it  was  to  get  their  wages  even  up  to 
the  present  level  which  is  now,  I  think,  a 
little  over  $4,000  a  year.  We  fought  and 
fought  in  this  House. 

The  civil  servants  themselves,  the  attendants 
and  similar  employees  in  mental  hospitals  and 
such  institutions  paraded  in  front  of  the 
Parliament  buildings,  tliey  used  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  pressure.  After  all  that,  they 
did  finally  get  up  over  $4,000.  I  think  that 
is  about  the  most  you  can  say.  I  understand 
they  come  up  again  in  the  cyclical  review 
next  January  so  I  will  not  say  anything  more 
about  the  group  now. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  are  still 
grossly  underpaid.  When  one  considers  the 
type  of  work  we  expect  them  to  do,  they 
are  grossly  underpaid,  but  since  their  salaries 
are  going  to  be  reviewed  again  in  the  very 
near  future,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  matter 
in  abeyance  in  the  hope  that  some  realistic, 
additional  adjustments  will  be  made  for  them. 

There  are  some  other  categories  of  em- 
ployees, however,  that  I  think  we  cannot  leave 
alone.  We  must  raise  their  cases,  but  perhaps 
in  accordance  with  your  previous  injunction, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  leave  those  cases  for 
the  individual  votes. 

There  is  one  last  point  in  the  problem 
area  that  I  want  to  make  reference  to  in  the 
few  minutes  available.  That  is  the  whole 
problem  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  the 
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civil  service.  The  public  policy  of  this  prov- 
ince declares  that  there  should  not  be  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment  on  the  basis  of  sex.  There  are 
a  nimiber  of  other  bases,  too,  where  we 
helieve  there  should  be  no  discrimination  but 
I  am  now  concerned  specifically  about  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  would  carry  out  the 
declared  j^olicN'  set  forth  in  statute,  voluntarily 
and  gladly  and  that  they  would  not  have  to 
he  dragged  before— what  is  the  technical 
name— a  board  of  inquiry,  imder  the  human 
rights  code. 

Yet  this  is  what  happened  recently.  There 
were  grievances  and  complaints  against  the 
government  of  Ontario  with  respect  to  certain 
cmploye<»s  in  mental  hospitals  or  treatment 
centres  in  Byron  and  also  in  North  Bay.  The 
civil  service  commission  apparently  fought 
the  case  right  down  the  line.  It  forced  it 
right  to  a  board  of  inquiry.  The  board  of 
inquiry  was  a  one  man  board,  I  may  say. 
The  one  man  was  the  hon.  Judge  J.  C. 
Anderson.  His  finding  reflected  tlie  gross 
inadequacy  of  tlie  statute,  to  which,  I  may 
say,  I  called  attention  at  the  time  the  statute 
was  before  us. 

I  told  the  government  then  that  the  statute 
was  unenforceable  because  of  the  joker- in 
fact  Judge  Anderson  quotes  some  of  this  at 
some  length— because  of  the  way  the  govern- 
ment worded  it.  It  provides  that  there  can- 
not be  discrimination  between  male  and 
female  employees  unless  they  are  doing  the 
same  work  in  the  same  establishment. 

Those  are  the  weasel  words  in  the  statute 
which  makes  it  close  to  unenforceable.  I  was 
wrong  when  I  forecast  that  it  would  be  totally 
unenforceable,  because  as  it  happens  Judge 
Anderson  found  that  indeed  this  section  was 
being  violated  with  respect  to  the  employees 
at  Byron. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  did  make  a  finding. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  he  made  a  finding,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  make  a  similar  finding 
with  respect  to  the  people  at  North  Bay, 
purely  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  your 
statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  no! 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  as  good  as  says  so,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  do  you  mean  he 
as  good  as  said  so?  He  either  did  or  he 
did  not— 


Mr.  Bryden:  Have  you  read  his  finding?  It 
is  a  very  interesting  document.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent document.  I  found  it  very  informative. 
I  am  just  trying  to  find  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  should  let  the 
member  finish  his  point  on  his  preliminary 
speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  yes.  This  is  with  regard 
to  the  North  Bay  people: 

For  all  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  while 
freely  admitting— 

I  hope  the  former  Minister  of  Labour  will 

listen  to  this: 

—that  if  the  words  of  the  statute  contained 
the  same  language  as  similar  statutes  in 
other  provinces,  the  results  might  be  dif- 
ferent, I  have  no  hesitation  in  finding  that 
by  placing  the  true  construction  on  the 
words  of  the  statute,  namely  doing  the 
same  work  in  the  same  establishment  and 
after  knowing  the  complainants  of  North 
Bay  do  not  allege  a  breach  of  the  statute 
in  these  exact  words,  I  conclude  that  the 
complainants  at  North  Bay  are  not  doing 
the  same  work  in  the  same  establishment 
as  the  attendants  in  North  Bay  and,  there- 
fore, their  complaints  must  fail. 

Surely  he  was  saying  as  far  as  he  could  after 
he  had  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  his  func- 
tion to  comment  on  the  pubhc  policy  involved 
in  the  statute,  that  if  we  had  had  a  reasonably 
liberal  wording  in  that  statute,  the  claim  of 
the  people  at  North  Bay  would  have  succeed- 
ed just  as  well  as  the  claim  of  the  people  at 
Byron.  I  am  saying  to  the  goverimient— well, 
I  know  we  get  head  shaking  over  there,  but 
that  is  the  clear  meaning  of  his  words— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  the  inter- 
pretation you  put  on  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  said,  "admitting  that  if  the 
words  of  the  statute  contained  the  same 
language  as  similar  statutes  in  other  pro- 
vinces"—in  other  words  if  they  had  had  a 
broader  connotation. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  repeat  that  that 
section  of  the  human  rights  code  is  unsatis- 
factory. But  apart  from  that,  I  say  that  the 
government  should  not  have  to  be  hauled  up 
before  a  board  of  inquiry  to  implement  its 
own  policy.  It  should  not  rely  on  the  last 
ditch  of  technicality  in  an  inadequate  law 
in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  it  can,  implement- 
ing the  basic  policy  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

I  am  going  to  have  something  more  to  say 
about  that  later  in  these  estimates,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  but  perhaps  at  this  time  I  can  treat  that 
as  the  conclusion  of  my  introductory  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Did  anyone  want  to 
continue  for  a  little  while  after  six  or  shall 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 


Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  continue  with  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  the  Civil  Service.  We  will 
continue,  as  has  been  announced,  with  the 
estimates  of  the  provincial  auditor,  of  The 
Prime  Minister's  Department,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  thereafter  we  will  go  to  the 
order  paper  and,  if  we  complete  that  by 
tomorrow  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening, 
we  will  go  back  to  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Tlie  House  adjourned  at  6:05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  west  gallery,  stu- 
dents from  Calvin  Christian  school,  R.R.  2, 
Dundas. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr. 
Young)  asked  me  a  question  yesterday,  and 
this  is  the  question: 

On  May  11  the  Minister  announced  that 
the  chief  justice  will  make  arrangements  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  judge  to  conduct  an 
enquiry  into  allegations  re  land  sales  in  Sand- 
wich West.  Has  the  judge  been  appointed, 
and  if  so,  who  is  the  judge?  Second,  what 
are  his  terms  of  reference? 

The  judge  has  not  yet  been  appointed  but 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  within  the  next  few  days 
I  will  have  the  agreement  of  a  judge  to  con- 
duct this  enquiry  and  at  that  time  I  will  pre- 
pare the  terms  of  reference. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  asked  a 
question  of  me,  sir,  when  I  was  not  in  the 
House  to  answer  it. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  why  his  depart- 
ment advocates  the  use  of  the  Connaught 
laboratory  vaccine  instead  of  the  widely  ac- 
cepted vaccine  called  Lirugen,  as  used  in  the 
United  States? 

As  I  stated  in  the  House  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, the  reason  for  our  decision  as  to  the 
programme  being  carried  out  at  this  time, 
was  namely  that  the  programme  which  we 
adopted  was  recommended  by  an  advisory 
committee  of  experts  to  my  staff  and  was 
endorsed  by  myself  and  the  staff.    Our  pro- 
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gramme  uses  both  types  of  vaccine,  namely, 
the  killed  and  the  live,  A  programme  using 
live  vaccine  only  was  not  recommended  as  it 
gives  incomplete  protection  to  young  infants, 
who  are  most  susceptible  to  the  complications 
of  this  disease,  measles. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
insofar  as  seven  out  of  ten  doctors  recom- 
mend the  Lirugen  vaccine,  would  the  Minister 
not  agree  that  one  dose  of  the  live  vaccine 
is  more  preferable  than  the  three-dose  kind 
you  have  now  in  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  agree. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Are  seven  doctors  out  of  ten 
wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  one  of  the  three 
who  does  not  agree,  sir. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Smith)  with 
regard  to  a  statement  I  had  made  the  day 
before.  His  question  is  in  three  parts,  the 
first  asking  about  the  older  municipalities 
in  the  province  who  cannot  afford  to  initiate 
much-needed  programmes  of  separation  of 
storm  and  sanitary  sewer  lines. 

The  answer  is  yes,  on  occasion.  While  the 
government's  new  policy  pertains  primarily 
to  construction  of  local  sewers  in  small  muni- 
cipalities involved  in  provincially-financed 
projects,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  could,  in 
some  instances,  include  the  separation  of 
storm  and  sanitary  sewer  lines  in  such  munici- 
palities where  these  lines  were  part  of  the 
overall  project. 

And  the  second  part:  extension  of  present 
systems  with  additional  trunk  lines  and  ser- 
vices to  new  subdivisions.  If  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  has  built  the 
system  initially  as  a  provincial  project,  exten- 
sions of  the  present  system  involving  addi- 
tional trunk  lines  to  new  subdivisions  could 
possibly  be  undertaken  under  this  new  pro- 
gramme. 

The  third  part:  In  the  communities  where 
large  expansions  of  sewerage  and  water  facili- 
ties are  required,  will  the  OWRC  under  this 
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new  programme  purchase  existing  facilities 
and  provide  extended  services  with  costs  re- 
coverable on  the  usage  basis?  The  answer: 
The  OWRC  at  the  present  time  under  the  al- 
ready existing  provincial  financing  scheme, 
may  purchase  existing  facilities  when  they 
are  necessary  to  the  development  of  an  en- 
larged system  and  can  provide  extended  ser- 
\  ices,  with  costs  recoverable  on  a  usage  basis. 
The  commission  will  continue  this  practice 
under  the  new  policy. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Have  the  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  been  negotiating  with  the  allied  con- 
struction council  since  meeting  with  them 
last  Thursday,  June  1,  and  if  so,  what  pro- 
gress can  be  reported? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question  from 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  would  advise 
that  my  officials  have  continued  their  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  both  sides  and 
that  the  whole  matter  is  being  given  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  Minister's  assurance  some 
time  ago  in  the  House  that  Ontario  would 
not  suffer  a  natural  gas  shortage  next  year, 
would  the  Minister  comment  on  a  statement 
by  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited  that  cut- 
backs of  about  ten  per  cent  to  most  Ontario 
distributors  may  start  November  1,  resulting 
in  gas  rationing  in  the  province  next  winter? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gave  notice  of  a  very  similar  question.  I  will 
put  it  on  the  record  so  that  the  Minister  can 
have  them  both  before  him  when  he  gives 
his  answer. 

How  does  the  Minister  square  his  assur- 
ance given  on  page  2324  of  Hansard,  for  the 
date  April  18,  1967,  and  elsewhere,  that  there 
will  be  no  shortage  of  gas  supplies  this 
coming  winter,  with  the  warning  just  issued 
by  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited  that 
eastern  distributors  should  expect  gas  ration- 
ing next  winter  unless  new  west-to-east  lines 
are  speedily  built  or  other  arrangements  are 
made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
18,  1967,  I  told  the  House  I  had  met  with 
management  of  all  the  gas  suppliers  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  received  their  assur- 
ance that  they  would  be  able  to  look  after 


supphes  of  gas  for  the  coming  winter.  The 
statement  by  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  as  reported  in  today's  newspaper, 
that  gas  rationing  may  be  expected  unless 
new  west-to-east  lines  are  speedily  built  or 
other  arrangements  made,  should  surprise  no- 
body. This  has  been  common  knowledge  for 
at  least  two  years. 

I  believe  the  National  Energy  Board  today 
is  investigating  to  what  extent  United  States 
gas  can  be  obtained  to  supplement  supplies 
from  western  Canada  and  from  storage  to 
cover  our  needs  for  the  coming  winter,  and 
what  effect  this  may  have  on  the  application 
of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited,  which 
is  currently  being  heard.  This  morning  I 
received  a  news  release  from  one  of  the 
major  gas  distribution  companies,  Consumers 
Gas,  in  which  the  president  states  that  this 
company  expects  no  shortage  of  gas  supply  to 
its  customers  in  the  1967-68  winter. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary. 

It  comes  in  two  parts:  Is  it  the  practice 
of  the  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  to  call 
tenders  in  the  construction  of  the  board's 
retail  stores?  If  so,  how  long  has  this  practice 
been  followed  and  why  does  the  board  not 
use  the  facilities  of  The  Department  of  PubKc 
Works? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, assuming  that  the  hon.  member  has 
reference  to  those  stores  actually  owned  by 
the  board,  is  "yes." 

As  far  as  the  second  question  is  concerned, 
this  has  been  the  practice  of  the  board  since 
it  inaugurated  the  programme  of  building  its 
own  stores.  The  second  part  of  the  second 
question  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  it 
should  be  answered  in  this  way:  The  board 
has  built  up  a  staff  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  surveys 
necessary  to  establish  where  these  stores 
should  be,  and  it  was  simply  felt  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  work  of  this  group  that  it 
could  efficiently  supervise  the  construction 
of  these  buildings.  This  practice  has  been 
continued  since  about  1956. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  arising  out  of 
a  question  yesterday  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  regarding  Viola  McMillan, 
would  he  answer  a  question  in  this  regard 
now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  there  has  been  no  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  Minister. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  has  said  he 
would,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  answer  of  the 
Attorney  General  was,  that  suflBcient  evidence 
was  being  compiled  and  the  trial  was  being 
put  off  until  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  question  that  has 
been  allowed  on  that  subject  today  and  I 
would  advise  the  member  to  proceed  with  his 
other  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  has  agreed  to  answer  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  know,  but  I  have  decided 
the  questions  to  be  asked  in  the  House.  I 
have  directed  certain  questions  that  you  are 
allowed  to  ask  today  and  have  despatched 
them  from  my  oflSce  to  the  various  Ministers 
concerned.  I  would  ask  you  to  continue  with 
those  questions  only.  The  question  which 
you  are  now  attempting  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General  to  answer,  I  did  not  allow  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  already  been  asked  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  has  been  two  years  in  the 
making  of  the  material  and  to  change  it  for 
legal  counsel  is  not  right,  I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Sargent:  Question  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister or  the  House  leader: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  of  To- 
ronto is  going  to  put  a  plebiscite  before  the 
people  of  Toronto  in  the  1969  elections  to 
have  sweepstakes  and  lotteries  legahzed  to 
raise  public  funds,  would  the  Prime  Minister 
advise  whether  he  would  give  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  Ontario  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  similar  vote? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Ajffairs):  Lotteries  come 
under  the  federal  government  and  the  crim- 
inal code  and  I  doubt  if  your  suggestion  will 
be  acted  upon  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  there  will  be  no  lotteries 
voted  upon  by  the  people  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
lotteries  are  not  all  they  are  cracked  up  to  be. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  your  opinion. 

A  question  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 
In  this  morning's  London  Free  Press  Magis- 
trate McClevis  is  threatening  the  town  of 
Southampton  with  contempt  of  court  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  interfering  with  the 
running  of  his  court  room  because  the  town 
council  is  alleged  to  have  removed  his  park- 
ing lot  plate.    Now: 


(1)  Is  the  Attorney  General  aware  of 
Magistrate  McClevis'  threat? 

(2)  Does  the  Attorney  General  intend  tak- 
ing any  action  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
report.  I  have  not  seen  it  but  it  has  certain 
elements  of  the  ridiculous  in  it  and  I  would 
not  think  that,  in  any  case,  it  would  require 
any  action  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  magistrate  can  take  a  con- 
tempt against  a  municipality? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  he  has  a  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  proceed 
with  his  other  questions? 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Tourism  and  Information.  What  the  informa- 
tion is  for  I  do  not  know  but— 

An  hon.  member:  That  goes  for  the  whole 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  is  quite 
a  spokesman  for  his  party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  advise  the 
number  of  books  entitled  "Friendly,  Familiar, 
Foreign  and  Near"  as  illustrated  here  that 
have  been  printed;  by  what  printing  contrac- 
tor; the  amount  of  money  involved;  and  give 
the  names  of  the  two  largest  recipients  of 
Tourism  and  Information  printing  contracts 
this  year  and  the  amount  of  money  involved. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  glad  to  have  this.  I  felt  a  little 
slighted  not  having  had  any  questions  from 
the  hon.  member  recently  so  I  will  attempt  to 
give  him  the  information. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  the  hon.  Minister  never 

answers  anything! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  attempt  to  give  him 
the  information.  This  booklet  is  printed  in 
two  editions,  the  one  which  he  mentioned, 
and  the  one  which  is  used  in  Ontario  called 
"Great  Ontario  Adventure  Vacations."  We 
contracted  for  400,000  copies  of  this  edition, 
and  200,000  copies  of  the  Canadian  edition, 
carrying  the  headline  "Great  Ontario  Adven- 
ture  Vacations." 
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In  answer  to  the  second  and  third  parts, 
the  contract  covering  both  editions  was  let 
to  Toronto  Lithographing  Company  Limited 
for  $118,470.  In  answer  to  the  fourth  part, 
as  far  as  the  current  fiscal  year  is  concerned, 
the  recipients  of  the  largest  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information  contracts  have  been 
Toronto  Lithographing,  the  details  of  which 
I  just  gave,  and  Ryerson  Press  which  has 
received  contracts  totalling  approximately 
$80,000. 

I  just  take  this  opportunity,  Mr,  Speaker, 
to  tell  the  members  that  these  books  and 
others  produced  by  my  department  are  dis- 
tributed through  a  number  of  sources,  in 
reply  to  queries  about  vacation.  This  year 
the  number  of  mail  inquiries  received  directly 
by  my  department  is  up  between  45  and  50 
per  cent  over  last  year,  which  I  think  the  hon. 
members  would  agree  is  a  rather  startling  in- 
crease. I  am  informed  that  up  to  the  end  of 
May,  the  total  was  96,000  letters  compared 
with  69,500  for  the  same  period  in  1966.  The 
response  to  our  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
United  States  is  beyond  anything  we  antici- 
pated and  does,  I  think,  make  it  clear  that 
1967  will  be  the  greatest  tourist  year  in  On- 
tario's history,  not  in  spite  of  Expo  '67  in 
Quebec  but  to  some  extent  because  of  it. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  is 
doing  a  great  job! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  advise  if 
this  was  a  low-bid  contract  for  these  books? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  surprised  that  the  hon.  member  did  not 
put  that  in  the  question.  I  am  dehghted  to 
tell  him  it  was. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you.  I  must  con- 
gratulate the  Minister  on  the  display  in  New 
York  Grand  Central  station.  It  is  a  real  plus 
for  Canada.    He  has  done  a  great  job  there. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests:  Would  the 
Minister  advise  the  number  of  companies 
that  have  timber  contracts  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  which  have  the 
right  to  sub-lease  timber  rights?  Will  the 
Minister  advise  the  amount  of  dollars  in  profit 
tliat  these  companies  derive  from  the  right 
to  sub-lease  provincially-owned  timber-cutting 
riglits?     Ill    other   words,    how   much   money 


have  these  companies  made  out  of  the  right 

to  sub-lease? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio ) :  Order! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  latter  part  of  that  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is  a  matter  for  the  order 
paper  and  I  so  advised  the  office  of  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  how  about  it  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests ) :  As  the  Speaker  just  mentioned  I 
have  taken  notice  of  the  question.  The  in- 
formation is  being  gathered  and  I  will  have 
an  answer  for  you  just  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  5th  order,  House  in 
committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

(Continued) 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  Minister  care  to  make  any 
comments  on  what  was  said  yesterday,  or 
does  he  prefer  to  go  directly  into  specific 
votes? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  impression 
when  we  adjourned  last  night  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  was  not  quite  through. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  had  completed  my  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Minister  to  respond  now  or  will  you  have 
an  answer  under  the  individual  votes? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  propose  that  we  do  get  on  with  the 
individual  vote.  I  will  have  a  little  sum- 
marization of  comments  to  make  a  little  later 
on.    They  arc  not  quite  ready  yet. 

On  vote  301: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one 
or  two  matters  I  would  like  to  raise  here, 
partly  because  I  cannot  see  that  they  can  be 
raised  any  other  place.  If  there  is  a  more 
appropriate  place,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  called  to  my  attention. 
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First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  the 
three  questions  standing  in  my  name  on 
page  7  of  the  order  paper.  Questions  21  and 
23  relate  to  the  unclassified  service  essen- 
tially. May  I  ask  the  Minister  if  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  talk  about  the 
unclassified  service  and  to  ask  questions  about 
it,  such  as  those  on  the  order  paper,  or 
could  we  leave  that  until  the  next  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate,  of  course,  if 
the  questions  are  of  a  general  character.  The 
specific  information  related  to  some  of  these 
questions  we  require  to  get  from  individual 
departments.  The  answers,  of  course,  to  the 
questions  on  the  order  paper  will  be  tabled 
when  all  this  information  has  been  assembled. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  the  question  of 
the  unclassified  service?  Should  I  raise  that 
now  or  is  there  another  more  appropriate 
place? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  might  be  more 
appropriate  under  vote  302.  Would  it,  Mr. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know 
that  it  matters  that  much. 

Mr.  Chairman:   It  is  optional. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  are  two  or  three  other 
items  I  want  to  raise  under  the  first  vote,  too, 
but  I  would  now  like  to  ask  about  my  ques- 
tion 22,  relating  to  people  hired  from  office 
overload  and  similar  agencies.  Is  the  Minister 
in  a  position  to  give  any  sort  of  answer  to 
that  question? 

I  will  be  quite  frank  with  him.  The  reason 
I  put  it  on  the  order  paper— and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  it  has  been  standing 
there  for  only  a  few  days— is  that  I  have  been 
getting  the  impression  that  office  overload 
people  are  being  employed  instead  of  civil 
servants,  in  some  cases.  I  can  understand  that 
peak  periods  come  when  temporary  staff  must 
be  taken  on,  but  the  question  has  arisen  in 
the  public  accounts  committee— and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  letting  out  any  secrets  when 
I  say  that  the  public  accounts  committee  in 
its  report  will  have  a  comment  to  make  on 
it— as  to  whether  or  not  the  government  itself 
should  operate  its  own  stenographic  pool  to 
deal  with  peak  loads  in  different  depart- 
ments. 

That  is  one  phase  of  the  problem  which 
will  come  before  the  Treasury  in  due  course 
through  the  report  of  the  public  accounts 
committee.   There  is   also   the  other  side   of 


the  coin,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  whether  in  many 
cases  civil  servants  should  not  be  hired. 
People  should,  in  other  words,  be  given  em- 
ployment in  the  public  service  instead  of 
employing  office  overload  people. 

My  specific  question  is:  In  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  how  many  people 
from  office  overload  and  similar  agencies 
have  performed  services  for  the  government 
for  three  months  or  more  continuously?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  people  from 
office  overload  for  more  than  three  months 
you  are  probably  substituting  them  for  what 
should  be  a  position  in  the  civil  service.  It 
may  be  that  the  Minister  is  not  in  a  position 
at  the  moment  to  answer  my  question  pre- 
cisely, but  would  he  care  to  comment  on 
the  general  problem?  Has  he  any  views  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  I  tliink  I 
might  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  precise  answer  to  the 
hon.  member's  question  will  be  tabled  in  due 
course,  because  the  engagement  or  the  re- 
tention of  office  overload  personnel  is  dealt 
with,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  by  the  depart- 
ments themselves,  within  the  policy  frame- 
work of  each  department.  I  would  think  that 
these  are  in  situations  where  there  may  be 
periods  of  absenteeism  for  illness,  vacations 
and  a  variety  of  things. 

I  would  doubt  very  much  if  the  use  of  office 
overload  personnel  is  being  abused,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make  that  if 
a  continuous  job  exists,  of  course  the  processes 
of  recruitment  of  staff  for  the  vacancy  will 
be  proceeded  with  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
which  will  be  through  the  personnel  branch 
of  the  department  itself  and  subsequently 
through  the  recruitment  services  of  The  De- 
partment of  Civil  Service. 

In  a  general  way,  I  think  that  explains 
the  situation.  I  really  would  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  it  in  any  broader  terms,  except 
that  we  can  and  will  table  an  answer  to  the 
hon.  member's  question  when  we  have  ac- 
cumulated this  information  from  the  various 
departments. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  fine,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  cannot  ask  the  Minister  to  give  me  informa- 
tion that  he  does  not  himself  have  at  the 
moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  takes  some 
time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  comment  I  would 
make  is  this.  I  would  hope  that  if  the  Minis- 
ter finds  that  there  are  a  substantial  number 
who  have  been  employed  for  three  months 
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or  more,  he  or  his  department  or  Treasury 
board  might  conduct  inquiries  as  to  why  this 
situation  is  obtaining.  I  am  going  only  on 
my  impression  from  sitting  on  the  pubHc 
accounts  committee,  but  I  have  the  impression 
that  there  is  an  extensive  use  of  office  over- 
load and  other  services,  and  I  have  a  feeling 
that  it  could  be  excessive,  although  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  prove  it. 

Hon.   Mr.  MacNaughton:   I  might  advise— 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  I  also  have  a  feeling  that 
there  might  be  cases  where  office  overload 
people  are  being  used  in  substitution  for 
people  who  could  be  taken  on  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  make  one 
more  short  comment  on  that.  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  member  would  be  interested.  Staff  com- 
plements are  set  at  the  time  of  the  estimates. 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  is  familiar  with 
the  procedure.  These  staff  complements  are 
the  best  estimate  that  departmental  staff  can 
provide,  but  there  are  times  when  the  com- 
plement is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  section  or 
branch   of  the   department. 

When  that  is  discovered,  then,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  probably  office  overload  per- 
sonnel are  brought  in  and  the  procedure 
followed  is  that  the  department  will  come  to 
Treasury  board  requesting  an  increase  in 
complement. 

At  that  point,  I  would  say  if  the  case  is 
properly  presented  and  can  be  substantiated, 
the  increased  complement  is  approved,  and, 
of  course,  a  permanent  position  is  available 
that  can  be  filled  with  a  permanent  civil 
servant.  This  is  the  way  the  situation  works 
out,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr,  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
point  now,  a  totally  unrelated  point,  that  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  reference  to. 

The  government  is  in  the  process  now  of 
altering  the  pay  period  for  civil  servants,  as 
I  understand  it.  The  system  has  been  that 
civil  servants  have  been  paid  semi-monthly, 
I  tlnnk  is  the  correct  term.  There  is  to  be 
a  transition  to  a  bi-weekly  pay  system. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
great  consequence,  if  bi-weekly,  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  government  and  to  tlie 
civil  servants  than  semi-monthly,  I  am  sure 
it  is  quite  acceptable  to  me.  However, 
coupled  with  this  transition  is  also  a  shift 
in   the   time   of  payment. 

The  system  has  been— or  it  was  up  until 
January  of  this  year— that  civil  servants  were, 


in  effect,  paid  a  few  days  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  period  of  service  to  which  their 
pay  related.  As  I  understand  it,  it  would 
work  out  something  like  this:  An  employee 
would  be  paid,  say,  on  the  10th  of  the 
month,  for  work  performed  for  the  period 
between  the  first  and  the  15th,  and  then  on 
the  25th  of  the  month  for  work  performed  in 
the  period  from  the  16th  to  the  31st.  That 
was  the  system  up  until  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

Now  the  government  is  changing  tliat  sys- 
tem, so  that  there  will  be  no  advance  payment 
at  all,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  and  indeed,  there 
will  be  the  exact  reverse.  As  I  understand  it, 
by  the  time  the  system  is  fully  in  force,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  after  this, 
there  will  be  about  a  two  week  lag  between 
the  completion  of  the  period  for  which  the 
services  are  performed  and  the  actual  pay- 
ment. The  employee  will  be  paid  about 
two  weeks  after  he  has  performed  the  serv- 
ices relevant  to  his  pay  period. 

In  the  interval  between  now  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  1968-69 
fiscal  year,  the  period  for  which  an  employee 
is  paid  is  being  gradually  slipped  back,  a 
day  at  a  time,  so  that  it  will  be  changed 
ultimately  from  a  few  day  advance  to  a  two- 
week  lag. 

To  be  honest  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  see  any  valid  reason  why  a  person 
should  have  to  wait  two  weeks  to  be  paid 
for  personal  services  he  has  performed.  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  per- 
forms the  services.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
curious  to  know  what  was  wrong  with  the 
previous  system,  where  a  fellow  was  paid  a 
few  days  in  advance.  But  whether  or  not 
one  advocates  payment  of  a  few  days  in 
advance,  I  certainly  do  not  think  a  person 
should  have  to  wait  two  weeks  for  his  pay. 

What  I  am  mainly  concerned  about  is  the 
effect  of  the  transition  from  the  previous 
system  to  the  new  system.  The  effect  of  this, 
I  will  not  go  into  it  in  detail  though  I  can 
do  it  if  I  wish,  is  that  as  his  pay  day  is 
slipped  back,  he  comes  to  the  month  of 
August  this  year  and  he  gets  only  one  pay 
in  August  for  this  year.  He  performs  a 
month's  work  in  August  and  he  gets  one  pay 
covering  half  a  month's  work. 

And  if  we  take  the  whole  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  each 
employee  will  put  in  12  months  of  work  and 
he  will  be  paid  for  only  11%  months.  He 
will  receive  payment  for  23/24  of  the  service 
he  will  perform  in  this  fiscal  year. 
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In  other  words,  the  government  is  going 
to  make  a  four  per  cent  saving  on  its  total 
wage  bill,  at  the  expense  of  the  employees. 
Every  employee  in  the  civil  service  who 
works  the  full  year  is  only  going  to  get  part 
payment— he  is  going  to  have  four  per  cent 
docked  from  his  wages,  right  across  the 
board.  This  will  be  uniform.  He  will  get 
23/24  of  the  payment  he  is  entitled  to,  and 
he  will  not  be  able  to  pick  up  that  extra 
1/24  until  he  retires,  which  may  be  a  year 
from  now  or  30  years  from  now. 

So  what  the  government  in  eflFect  is  doing, 
whether  inadvertently  or  deliberately  I  do 
not  know,  is  that  it  is  imposing  a  compulsory 
saving  on  all  of  the  civil  servants  this  year, 
whereby  they  are  required  to  leave,  in  the 
provincial  Treasury,  four  per  cent  of  their 
earnings  for  this  year.  The  Treasury  is  to 
have  use  of  that  money  without  interest  until 
the  employee  retires. 

I  say  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  a  system  like  that. 
I  do  not  think  people  should  work  a  full 
year  and  be  paid  for  only  23/24  of  the  year's 
work,  but  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen, 
subject  to  the  fact  that,  some  day  in  the 
remote  future  they  will  get  the  money.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
the  use  of  the  money  without  interest  for 
anything  that  could  range  from  a  short  period 
to  almost  35  years. 

Now  is  the  Provincial  Treasurer  prepared 
to  give  us  any  sort  of  justification  for  this, 
for  imposing  this  indirect  forced  saving  on 
the  entire  public  service  of  the  province  of 
Ontario?  Why  should  they  be  compelled  to 
lend  money  without  interest  to  the  Treasury 
of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  the  first  place, 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  this 
was  not  imposed  on  anybody.  This  was 
negotiated  for.  It  was  instigated  actually 
by  the  employees,  by  the  stafiE  side.  It  was 
requested,  agreed  to  and  concurred  in.  The 
details  in  support  of  the  revised  pay  method 
were  actually  submitted  and  provided  by  the 
employees'  organization. 

I  would  correct  the  hon.  member's  state- 
ment when  he  said  that  there  will  be  a  two 
week  lag— there  will  be  a  nine  day  lag- 
actually  that  is  the  way  it  works  out.  There 
will  be  a  pay  period  on  July  31,  there  will 
be  one  pay  as  he  has  mentioned  in  August, 
and  again  one  on  September  1.  But  this  was 
resolved  at  the  joint  council  in  the  negotia- 
tion process  which  has  been  agreed  to  by 
both  the  management  side  and  the  staff  side. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Just  on  the  point  about  the 
nine  day  lag— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  such  a  common  practice  in  in- 
dustry that  research  would  indicate  that  most 
industries'  pay  cheques  are  received  in 
arrears  for  varying  periods.  I  would  simply 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  this  was 
all  negotiated  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  suggested  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
negotiations  followed  a  proposal  from  the 
employees. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  let  us  get  a  couple  of 
points  cleared  up  because  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  in  his  reply  brought  in  a  number. 
He  said  that  this  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  civil  service  association.  I  beheve  it  is 
true  that  they  accepted  the  formula  as  it  was 
finally  worked  out.  I  personally  believe  they 
made  a  mistake  in  doing  that  but  that  is  not 
my  point.  I  perhaps  should,  however,  with- 
draw the  work  "imposed".  Imposed  is  prob- 
ably too  strong  a  word,  but  the  point  is  that 
the  individual  employee  is  in  the  position 
now  where  he  is  making  a  loan  to  the  gov- 
ernment without  interest. 

Every  employee  in  the  public  service  who 
stays  beyond  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  is 
in  that  position  and  whether  or  not  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  association  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  I  have  stated.  The  Minister 
said  that  the  lag  is  not  two  weeks,  it  is  only 
nine  days.  I  could  be  wrong  but  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  bi-weekly  system  will 
come  into  effect  in  April  of  1968  and  that 
on  April  25,  the  first  bi-weekly  payment  will 
be  made  and  it  will  be -for  the  period  ending 
April  12.  Am  I  right  on  that  or  am  I  wrong? 
I  say  that  a  payment  on  April  25  for  work 
performed  on  a  period  ending  on  April  12  is 
more  than  a  nine-day  lag. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  number- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No,  certainly  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  bi- 
weekly system  will  first  come  into  force  on 
April  25  and  on  that  date  the  employees  will 
be  paid  for  the  period  ending  April  12,  which 
is  a  lag  of  13  days  in  that  case.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  may  or  may 
not  be  correct  but  the  period  will  be  some- 
what shorter  than  two  weeks  when  the  bi- 
weekly pay  system  is  fully  implemented— 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  will  average  out  to  about 

nine  days.  •    '       ^ 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  has  stated  that 
such  systems  are  common  in  industry.  I  am 
not  going  to  deny  what  he  said,  although  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  have  a  lag  of  more  than  a  week. 
Even  so,  I  think  it  is  a  regrettable  practice. 
I  think  people  are  entitled  to  be  paid  when 
they  perform  the  work.  They  should  not 
have  to  lend  interest-free  money  to  their 
employers.  This  brings  me  back  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  civil  service  association  to 
which  the  Provincial  Treasurer  made  refer- 
ence. I  do  not  know  what  the  association 
has  done,  I  have  not  discussed  this  matter 
with  any  of  its  people,  but  I  would  be  most 
surprised  if  it  was  on  the  association's  initia- 
tive that  there  has  been  this  slip  back  in  pay- 
ment so  that  the  people  are  paid  several 
days  after  they  have  performed  the  work. 

I  could  understand  them  putting  forward 
the  proposition  that  they  would  like  to  have 
bi-weekly  pay  rather  than  semi-monthly.  I 
can  see  difficulties  in  a  semi-monthly  period 
because  the  periods  are  then  uneven,  they  do 
not  correspond.  I  can  see  why  they  would 
prefer  to  have  the  bi-weekly  pay  period,  but 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  they 
would  want  a  delay  in  payment  to  their 
members  of  the  nature  that  the  government 
has  proposed.  I  am  a  little  puzzled;  I  would 
like  clarification  from  the  Minister.  Did  he 
categorically  state  that  this  phase  of  the 
changeover  was  also  on  the  association's  ini- 
tiative or  was  this  to  accommodate  the 
machines  in  Treasury? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  just  re- 
peat very  briefly  that  the  whole  matter  is 
part  of  an  agreement.  Agreements  are  not 
one-sided  affairs;  there  are  always  two  par- 
ties to  an  agreement  at  least,  and  this  is  the 
way  the  matter  was  dealt  with.  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  civil 
service  association  to  represent  its  members. 
We  have  worked  out  a  number  of  mutually 
satisfactory  situations  with  it  and  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  negotiate  many,  many  more.  It 
takes  two  to  make  an  agreement;  it  takes 
two  to  tango,  if  you  like,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  is.  It  is  agreed  to.  We  are  living  up  to 
our  side  of  the  agreement,  and  certainly  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  association 
is  not  happy  to  live  up  to  its  side. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  noble 
sentiments  from  the  Minister  may  now  be 
applied  in  some  other  context.  He  said  that 
he  believes   in  bargaining  with  the   associa- 


tion. I  agree  with  him  in  that,  and  even  if 
some  of  us  may  think  that  occasionally  there 
is  a  bad  bargain,  I  would  agree  with  him 
that  once  it  has  been  made  it  has  to  be  lived 
up  to.  Would  he  agree  with  me  that  all  mat- 
ters rele\'ant  to  employment  should  be  sub- 
ject to  negotiation  between  the  association 
and  the  government?  Would  he  also  state 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Certainly  we  be- 
lieve that  terms  of  employment  and  employ- 
ment conditions  are  subject  to  review  and 
negotiation  and  agreement.  I  do  not  think 
the  government  has  ever,  in  my  time,  enter- 
tained any  other  views.  These  positions  are 
well  set  out  in  The  Public  Service  Act  and 
we  will  live  within  the  statutory  require- 
ments as  far  as  The  Department  of  Civil 
Service,  and  I  think  every  other  department 
of  government,  is  concerned.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  area  of  doubt  there  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course  the  statute  does  in 
fact  remove  certain  vital  areas  from  the  field 
of  bargaining.  I  made  mention  in  my  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  one  vital  area,  and  I  am 
going  to  come  back  to  it  again  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  That  is  the  whole  question  of 
classification.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation at  all  and  apparently  the  Minister  and 
the  government  are  not  prepared,  to  see  it 
become  a  matter  of  negotiation. 

We  can  go  into  that  further,  but  at  this 
stage  there  is  just  one  phase  of  this  matter 
on  which  I  would  like  to  seek  the  Minister's 
viewpoint.  As  I  understand  it  the  govern- 
ment is  now  prei^ared  to  negotiate  regula- 
tions and  changes  in  regulations  with  the  civil 
service  association— or  if  "negotiate"  is  too 
strong  a  word,  at  least  it  is  willing  to  discuss 
them  so  as  to  get  a  common  viewpoint  if 
possible  before  regulations  are  changed.  Am 
I  right  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  that  is  something  you 
have  agreed  to,  I  believe  fairly  recently.  I 
commend  the   government  and  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  is  nothing 
recent  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  always 
been  the  case. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Okay  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Let  us  be  factual. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Okay,  so  that  is  something  you 
have  agreed  to.  I  commend  you  for  that. 
Then  you  are  willing  to  make  circulars  of  the 
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civil  service  commission  subject  to  discussion 
or  negotiation  before  they  are  issued?  Let  us 
put  it  this  way,  if  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion has  in  mind  a  circular  that  it  thinks 
should  be  issued  to  the  various  departmental 
personnel  ofBcers  and  other  interested  people, 
does  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  the  civil  service  association  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  the  circular  before  it  goes 
out  and  try  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to 
contents  of  the  circular?  Is  this  part  of  your 
policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  answer  is  no.  If  the  circular  or  the 
directive  involved  is  something  related  to  a 
term  or  a  condition  of  employment,  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  this  is  discussed. 
Continuing  discussions  take  place  between 
the  commission  and  the  association.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  is  a  fair,  factual  state- 
ment, but  I  simply  ask  you  to  consider  if  you 
will  the  administrative  problems  associated 
with  negotiating  every  document  that  leaves 
the  desk  of  any  one  of  the  ofBcers  of  the 
civil  service  commission  to  the  personnel 
branches  of  the  department.  To  that  I  would 
say  no. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  just  get  this  straight, 
Mr.  Chairman.  When  I  talk  about  circulars  I 
am  not  talking  about  every  document  that 
leaves  the  desk  of  anybody  in  the  civil  service 
department.  The  point  about  a  circular  is 
that,  although  it  is  not  technically  a  matter 
of  law,  it  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  law  and  it  can 
be  more  important  than  the  regulation.  The 
circular  can  be  an  interpretation  of  the 
regulation  and  the  interpretation  becomes 
binding.  It  may  not  be  the  interpretation 
that  was  understood  by  the  other  side  at  the 
time  the  regulation  was  passed,  so  that  if 
circulars  are  not  subject  to  discussion  and 
negotiation  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  effect 
of  your  policy  of  negotiating  regulations  can 
be  undermined. 

I  talked  in  my  introductory  remarks  about 
problem  areas  where  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  general  policy  of  the  government  of  bar- 
gaining collectively  will  be  undermined,  and 
I  submit  that  this  is  one  of  them.  I  under- 
stand that  a  long-standing  circular,  namely, 
circular  E-13  which  was  issued  on  December 
9,  1964,  in  the  view  of  many  civil  servants 
deprived  them  of  rights  that  they  previously 
had  had.  This,  I  was  told,  was  issued  uni- 
laterally without  discussion,  and  furthermore, 
the  association  has  never  been  able  to  get  it 
discussed.  One  change  in  particular  I  would 
call   attention   to   relates   to   the   question   of 


classifications.  I  will  not  go  into  it  in  detail 
now,  but  I  will  just  use  this  to  illustrate  how 
situations  could  be  changed. 

Clause  (c)  of  this  circular  E-13  provides 
that  no  further  reclassifications  will  be  dated 
back  to  September  1,  1962.  This  had  been 
the  procedure  during  a  transitional  period, 
and  the  civil  service  commission  decided  that 
this  policy  was  no  longer  necessary  and  so 
it  unilaterally  abrogated  it,  I  am  told  that 
there  were  cases  where  it  still  would  have 
been  fair  to  apply  it,  but  the  civil  service 
association  was  given  no  opportunity  to  say 
anything  about  it  at  all  and  its  representa- 
tions were  ignored,  or  so  I  understand.  Is  the 
Minister  in  a  position  to  comment  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  could  not  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  I  am  in  a  position  to 
comment  on  it  as  precisely  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  done.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  have 
some  doubts,  but  the  responsibilities  and  the 
authority  of  the  commission  is  very  well 
defined  under  section  4  of  The  Public  Service 
Act.  I  hardly  think  I  need  to  read  it  into  the 
record. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  will  have 
this,  but  I  think  that  I  can  say  that  the  only 
circulars  that  are  not  discussed  with  the 
association  are  those  that  are  covered  by 
section  4  of  the  Act,  and  these  involve  matters 
of  classification,  assignment,  perquisite  changes 
and  so  on.   They  are  spelled  out  in  section  4. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  accept  the  answer  and 
save  the  point  for  another  occasion.  Of 
course,  the  circular  I  was  referring  to  dealt 
with  classifications.  So  it  is  the  government's 
poHcy,  as  I  understand  it,  that  classifications, 
even  though  they  vitally  affect  wage  rates, 
are  arbitrarily  determined  by  the  civil  service 
commission  without  consultation  with  the 
association. 

When  we  come  to  the  next  vote  we  can 
pursue  that  matter  a  little  further,  but  I  am 
happy  to  hear  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
say  that,  apart  from  classifications  and  other 
matters  set  forth  in  section  4  of  the  Act,  cir- 
culars are,  in  fact,  negotiated.  We  will  get 
back  to  the  classifications  later. 

The  other  question  that  I  would  like  to 
raise  at  this  stage,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
question  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  In  a  service  of  the  size  of  the 
Ontario  service  with  a  great  number  of  em- 
ployees of  both  sexes,  I  think  this  becomes  a 
very  important  matter.  It  is  important  not 
only  in  terms  of  justice  for  the  employees 
affected,  but  it  is  also  important  in  terms  of 
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the  example  the  government  ean  set  for  other 
employers  in  the  province. 

I  raised  this  matter,  in  a  preliminary  way, 
in  my  introdnetory  remarks  when  I  referred 
to  Jndge  Anderson's  award  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain grievances  that  were  filed  by  employees 
in  mental  health  institutions,  in  the  children's 
psychiatric  research  institute  in  Byron  and  in 
the  Ontario  hospital  at  North  Bay.  I  stated 
in   my   introductory   remarks    that   although— 

Hon.  M.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  knows  that  that 
situation  has  been  resolved?  I  am  sure  that 
he  knows  that.  The  specific  situation  he  is 
referring  to  has  been  resolved  completely. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  been  resolved  in  the 
most  grudging  and  limited  way.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  get  to.    Let  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  point  is  that 
it  has  been  resolved,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  dealing  under 
the  first  vote  with  some  items  of  classification 
i.nd  recruitment  and  now  another  matter. 
Would  it  not  be  lielpful  if  we  continue  that 
under  the  specific  vote? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  service  department  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  other  vote  that  covers  it.  So 
it  is  under  the  general  administrative  vote 
for  the  commission  and— 

Hon.   Mr.   MacNaughton:   Vote  302   covers 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  will  deal  with  it  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  keep  it  in  order. 
Is  there  something  further  under  vote  301? 

\'ote  301  agreed  to. 

On  vote  302: 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  insist  on  monopoliz- 
ing the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  there  are 
other  members  with  questions  to  ask,  I  will 
be  quite  glad  to  give  my  voice  a  rest  for  a 
while. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  have  done 
some  homework;  I  do  not  know  how  good 
it  is,  but  at  least  you  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  always  do  homework;  I 
have  an  addiction  for  homework;  I  am  always 
doing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  may  be  over- 
addicted,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  always  doing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  a  compli- 
ment, I  suppose. 

Mr,  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  get 
back  to  the  problem  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  The  Minister  says  that  the  problem 
has  been  resolved.  It  has  been  resolved  in 
one  limited  area  of  the  public  service  in  a 
way  that,  in  my  submission,  creates  very  little 
confidence  that  it  will  be  resolved  anywhere 
else,  except  with  extreme  reluctance  by  the 
government. 

The  government,  for  a  reason  that  mystifies 
me,  or  the  civil  service  commission— I  am  not 
quite  sure  who  is  responsible,  but  I  suppose 
they  both  have  to  accept  responsibility  ulti- 
mately—have resisted  in  a  most  incredible 
manner  the  whole  attempt  to  establish  this 
principle,  even  though  the  principle  is  de- 
clared as  public  policy  in  the  statutes  of  this 
province. 

Now  that  happened  in  Byron?  In  Byron, 
the  civil  service  commission  flatly  refused  to 
pay  women  who  were  classified  as  aides  the 
same  wages  as  were  paid  to  men  classified  as 
attendants  and  who  were  doing  the  same 
work.  It  just  refused  to  do  it,  and  it  finally 
had  to  be  dragged  up  before  a  board  of 
incjuiry  under  the  human  rights  code.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  Ontario  government 
should  have  to  be  hauled  up  in  order  to  be 
induced  to  obey  its  own  statutes. 

So  the  situation  was  resolved.  And  how 
was  it  resolved,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Let  me  point  one 
thing  out.  The  hon.  member  said  that  it  had 
to  be  "dragged."  It  did  not  have  to  be  "drag- 
ged". This  inquiry  was  mutually  agreed  to 
by  the  civil  service  commission  and  the 
griever.  Might  I  say,  to  clarify  it,  that  there 
was  no  "dragging"  process. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Com- 
plaints had  to  be  laid! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  whole  procedure  of  com- 
plaint which  is  normally  used  on  recalcitrant 
employers  had  to  be  used.  The  civil  service 
commission,  I  submit,  without  the  assistance, 
useful  as  it  was  of  Judge  Anderson,  could 
have  seen  what  was  clear  to  Judge  Anderson 
—that  these  people  were  doing  the  same  work 
and,  therefore,  they  should  get  the  same  pay. 

It  could  have  seen  that,  assuming  that  it 
has  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  as  Judge 
Anderson  has— and  I  am  sure  that  it  has— 
but  no,  it  just  stubbornly  refused  to  recognize 
the  obvious  facts  until  it  got  an  award  from 
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Judge  Anderson,  and  then  the  Minister  says, 
"Now  that  the  award  from  Judge  Anderson 
has  come  down,  the  problem  has  been  re- 
solved". 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  resolved  by 
placing  Byron  in  quarantine  so  that  this  inf- 
fection  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  cannot 
spread  beyond  the  quarantined  area.  That  is 
what  the  government  has  done.  They  have 
put  the  Byron  situation  in  quarantine:  they 
have  built  a  wall  around  it.  They  do  not 
want  this  to  get  out  into  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
\'ice.    They  have  created  a  new  classification. 

Hon.   Mr.   MacNaughton:    That   is   wrong. 

That  observation- 
Mr.   Bryden:    Just   a   minute.     Is   it   wrong 

that  they  have  created  a  new  classification,  or 

was  your  comment  made  with  respect  to  an 

earlier  comment  of  mine? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  general  ob- 
servation- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Ah,  the  general  observation. 
I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  saying  that  the  com- 
mission has  now  created  a  new  classification 
for  the  male  and  female  employees  concerned 
in  Byron?  I  think  the  classification  is  "child 
care  worker",  or  something  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaugliton:  There  has  been 
a  new  classification. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  to  make  sure  that  I  have 
my  facts  straight,  am  I  right  in  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  new  classification  has  been 
established  and  both  the  female  and  the  male 
employees  concerned  have  been  placed  in  that 
classification  and  they  both  get  the  same  pay 
iis  a  result? 

Hon.   Mr.   MacNaughton:   That   is   right! 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  way  you  have 
resolved  the  situation  in  Byron.  So  we  now 
go  to  North  Bay  where  complaints  were 
also  laid  and  where  the  employees  did  not 
succeed  with  their  complaints.  Quite  exten- 
sive evidence  was  added  before  Judge  Ander- 
son and  I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that  it 
should  not  be  necessary  for  the  government, 
at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  added, 
to  have  a  finding  of  a  board  of  inquiry  to 
induce  it  to  establish  the  principle  of  equal 
pay. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  not?  The  judge  himself 
tried  to  say  it  to  you.  You  apparently  refused 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  his  words  but 


he  tried  to  say  it  to  you.  The  judge  em- 
phasized the  point  that  it  was  not  his  function 
to  comment  on  the  legislation,  it  was  merely 
his  function  to  interpret  the  legislation.  When 
he  interpreted  the  legislation,  he  found  that 
the  complainants  were  o\it  of  court.  They 
did  not  have  a  case. 

Why  did  they  not  have  a  case?  Because  of 
the  restrictive  terminology  used  in  your  legis- 
lation. That  is  why.  A  point,  I  may  say,  that 
I  raised,  and  my  friend  from  Wentworth  East 
raised  at  the  time  the  human  rights  bill  was 
before  this  House.  We  complained  about  the 
unnecessarily  restrictive  wording  used  in  sec- 
tion 5  relating  to  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  and  we  predicted  that  it  would  lead 
to  injustice  and  would  permit  discrimination 
to  carry  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  should  be 
discussing  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  I^abour  now! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  discussing  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Labour.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  a  very  valid  point 
that  has  been  discussed  in  the  past  without 
effect  in  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Labour,  and  that  the  wording  of  that  section 
is  far  too  restrictive.  I  am  not  raising  the 
matter  now  in  terms  of  revision  of  the 
statute.  I  am  raising  it  in  terms  of  your 
policy.  I  suggest  that  the  government  of  all 
people  should  not  rely  on  technicalities  to 
evade  the  intent  of  the  law,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is  doing. 

There  was  not  any  significant  diflFerence 
as  set  forth  in  the  evidence,  which  was  very 
fully  reviewed  by  Mr.  Justice  Anderson,  be- 
tween the  age  that  is  the  female  employees' 
and  the  attendants',  or  the  male  employees', 
in  North  Bay.  There  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence. There  were  certain  things  that  the  men 
occasionally  had  to  do  which  the  women  did 
not  do.  But  I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister 
they  made  absolutely  no  difference  in  the 
basic  job  content,  in  the  level  of  responsi- 
bility, or  the  degree  of  skill  required.  They 
are  the  technicalities  which  I  referred  to 
when  this  bill  was  first  before  the  House, 
technicalities  in  which  some  difference  is 
created  in  the  actual  work  tasks  without  any 
difference  at  all  in  the  level  of  responsibility 
or  skill.  Then  those  differences  are  used  to 
justify  a  policy  of  discrimination. 

This  is  exactly  what  Judge  Anderson  said, 
and  he  made  it  quite  clear  that  if  this  case 
had  been  brought  under  the  statutes  of  some 
other  jurisdiction  in  this  country,  where  the 
wording  of  the  statute  is  less  restrictive,  the 
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result  could  very  well  have  been  difFerent. 
In  fact  I  would  say  he  is  trying  to  say  as 
clearly  as  he  can,  and  still  stay  within  his 
terms  of  reference,  that  it  definitely  would 
have  been  different.  He  found  against  the 
employees  only  because  of  the  restrictive 
nature  of  the  statute. 

I  say  to  the  government  that  it  is  not 
appropriate  for  it  to  rely  on  legal  techni- 
calities. In  my  view,  the  legal  technicalities 
should  not  be  there  at  all,  but  even  if  they 
are  there,  the  government  should  not  rely 
on  them.  It  should  face  the  fact  that  not 
only  in  North  Bay,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in 
a  great  many  other  similar  institutions— there 
is  really  no  effective  difference  in  the  work 
performed  by  aids  and  attendants.  The  gov- 
ernment ought  to  accept  the  clear  import  of 
that  and  accept  the  equal  pay  principle.  It 
should  not  force  the  association  to  make  this 
a  matter  of  bargaining  for  years  on  end  until 
the  differential  can  finally  be  wiped  out.  That 
is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Of  course,  this  will  tie  the  hands  of  the 
associatiaon  to  a  certain  degree;  this  will 
always  be  a  matter  on  which  it  will  have  to 
fight.  I  say  that  it  is  quite  improper  that  the 
government  should  force  it  to  fight  on  this 
matter.  I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat,  that 
the  government  resolved  the  Byron  situation, 
as  indeed  it  had  no  alternative  but  to  do, 
after  the  finding  of  Judge  Anderson.  It  re- 
solved that  situation  and  then  it  put  Byron 
in  quarantine  so  that  the  virus  of  equal  pay 
could  not  spread  beyond  Byron.  The  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  said  I  am  wrong  on  that.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him  why  I  am  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that  that  is  not  an  accurate  state- 
ment. The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  the 
same  work  is  applied  to  all  classifications.  The 
problem  arises  in  determining  where  this 
situation  exists.  In  this  instance,  the  aids  and 
attendants— I  can  tell  you,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances—could not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  whether  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  were  performing  was  completely  equal. 
This  is  quite  true.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  if  the  hon.  member  had  known  what 
transpired  in  certain  meetings,  probably  that 
position  would  have  been   known   to  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  always  easy  to  talk  about 
things  that  I  do  not  know  about.  Let  us 
hear  about  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  is  no  other 
class  at  issue  here  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  do 
not  know  of  another  class  where  this  was  a 
matter  of  issue.  I  say  there  is  nothing  irregular 


or  unwarranted  about  some  doubt  being  held 
in  this  area  at  the  time  about  the  equal 
nature  of  the  work.  It  was  quite  reasonable 
to  have  that  doubt.  I  point  out  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  human  rights  commission  was  a  jointly 
concurred-in  proposal.  And  from  that,  of 
course.  Judge  Anderson  arrived  at  his  find- 
ings. In  that  manner  the  matter  has  been 
resolved,  the  new  classification  has  been 
established.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
classification  where  this  situation  is  an  issue. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  there  not  a  large  number 
of  employees  in  this  classification?  This  affects 
a  lot  of  people  even  though  it  is  only  one 
series. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    We    have    just 
negotiated  new  pay  rates,  new  classifications, 
the  whole- 
Mr.  Bryden:  And  you  are  still  discriminat- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  still  discriminating. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    No,    I    am    not 

discriminating  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  certainly  are.  A  hospital 
attendant  under  the  new  set-up  is  paid  $1.94 
to  $2.02  per  hour,  and  a  hospital  aid  ( 1 )  is 
paid  $1.86  to  $1.94,  and  there  is  no  signi- 
ficant difference  in  job  content. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  are  different. 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  group  looks  after  female 
patients  and  the  other  looks  after  male 
patients.  On  that  basis  alone  they  are  not 
doing  the  same  work.  I  say  and  any  reason- 
able person  would  say  they  are  doing  work, 
that  is  of  the  same  nature,  with  the  same 
basic  qualifications  required,  and  the  same 
basic  characteristics  of  employment. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Why  don't  you  go 
back  to  the  findings  of  Judge  Anderson  for 
that  one?  You  have  done  it  to  support  several- 
Mr.  Bryden:   I  will  go  back.    I  read  it  to 
you  and  I  am  happy  to  read  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  but  in  this 
instance,  the  disparate  rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  admit  these  are  not  his 
exact  words  at  the  moment,  but  the  clear 
import  of  his  words  was  that  he  had  to  find 
against  the  employees  because  of  the  techni- 
calities in  the  Act.  The  Act  says  that  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  applies  only  where  it 
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is  the  same  work  in  the  same  estabhshment. 
If  there  are  shght  differences— even  if  they  are 
differences  that  do  not  relate  and  would  not 
in  any  way  be  relevant  for  pay  purposes, 
apart  from  a  discriminatory  intent— the  em- 
ployee is  still  out  of  court.  I  say  that  as  an 
arbitrator  who  had  already  stated  that  he 
was  not  going  to  comment  on  the  law  but 
only  to  try  to  interpret  it,  I  think  he  went 
as  far  as  he  could  possibly  go  in  indicating  to 
you  that  it  was  purely  because  of  the  techni- 
cality that  he  made  this  finding.  I  will  read 
it  to  you  again  although  I  read  it  to  you 
yesterday.  It  starts  at  the  bottom  of  page  35 
of  his  award  and  it  carries  on  to  the  top  of 
page  36: 

For  all  the  reasons  set  forth  above- 
while  freely  admitting  that  if  the  words  of 
the  statute  contained  the  same  language  as 
similar  statutes  in  the  other  provinces,  the 
results  might  have  been  different— I  have 
no  hesitation  in  finding  that  by  placing  the 
true  construction  on  the  words  of  the 
statute,  namely,  doing  the  same  work  in 
the  same  establishment,  and  after  knowing 
that  the  complainants  at  North  Bay  do  not 
allege  a  breach  of  the  statute  in  the  exact 
words,  I  conclude  that  the  complainants  at 
North  Bay  are  not  doing  the  same  work  in 
the  same  establishment- 
He  underhnes  those  words  to  make  it  clear 
that  that  is  what  he  is  interpreting, 

—they  are  not  doing  the  same  work  in  the 
same  establishment  as  the  attendants  in 
North  Bay,  and  therefore  their  complaints 
must  fail. 

The  Minister  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  I  say 
to  him  that  my  interpretation  is  the  only  con- 
ceivable interpretation  of  that  paragraph. 
Judge  Anderson  made  his  finding  and  went 
out  of  his  way  to  say  that  he  was  making  his 
finding  because  technically  he  was  hamstrung 
by  the  Act.  He  could  not  find  any  other 
way  because  of  this  use  of  the  extremely 
restrictive  phrase  "the  same  work." 

I  say  to  the  Minister  that  he  won  his  case 
here  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  legis- 
lation that  his  government  has  put  on  the 
statute  book.  He  may  feel  very  smug  and 
happy  about  having  won  his  case,  but  I  say 
that  it  is  quite  outrageous  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  should  be  carrying  on  on  a 
large  scale— when  I  say  "large  scale,"  I  mean 
with  respect  to  a  large  number  of  employees- 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  it  is  doing.  The  only  reason  it 
has  not  been  caught  and  nailed  to  the  mast 
was  because  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  its 
own  statute. 


If  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  civil 
service  commission  are  appalled  at  that  situa- 
tion, then  I  pity  them.  I  pity  them  because  in 
this  day  and  age  it  is  unconscionable  that  a 
pubhc  agency  should  be  carrying  on  a 
practice  of  discrimination  against  employees 
on  any  irrelevant  basis  such  as  sex,  religion 
or  anything  else.  But  here  it  is  as  clear  as 
day  in  the  government  of  Ontario,  in  institu- 
tions where  a  large  number  of  employees  are 
affected.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  find  out 
from  the  Minister  precisely  how  many  aids 
and  attendants  are  employed  in  hospitals  in 
the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  not  much  point  in 
pursuing  this  any  longer.  There  are  two 
different  points  of  view  here.  The  hon. 
member  is  certainly  entitled  to  interpret  the 
situation  the  way  he  has  described  it.  I  sug- 
gest that  I  have  another  interpretation  and  I 
suppose  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  leave  it  at 
that. 

I  will  say  this,  that  if  there  is  discrimina- 
tion in  a  broad  sense  here,  I  am  not  aware 
of  it.  Nurses'  aids  are  now  paid  something 
in  the  order  of  $600  to  $800  above  comparable 
rates  available  any  place  outside  the  public 
service.    But,  nevertheless— 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  much  are  they  paid  in 
relation  to  attendants?  That  is  the  only  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  interpretation  here.  I 
suppose  we  might  let  the  matter  rest  there. 
I  did  yesterday  indicate  that  I  would  like  to 
make  some  general  observations  following 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  before  we 
adjourned  at  six  o'clock  and  they  have  to  do 
with  classification  procedures,  so  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  vote  to— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  get 
on  to  classifications,  there  are  some  other 
matters  that  I  would  like  to  raise  partly  relat- 
ing to  this  equal  pay  principle,  and  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  specific  wages  that 
are  being  paid  by  the  government  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  extremely  low. 

Perhaps  we  could  clear  this  phase  off  before 
we  get  into  classifications.  Then  I  will  cer- 
tainly listen  with  great  interest  to  what  the 
Minister  may  have  to  say  about  classification. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Before  the  hon. 
member  proceeds,  just  let  me  say  this  before 
it  escapes  my  attention,  that  approximately 
there  are  3,200  aids  and  2,800  attendants, 
3,200  and  2,800. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Yes.  Together  they  constitute 

about   10  per  cent  of  the   pubhc  service   of 

Ontario,   something  in  that  vicinity   I  would 
think. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  at  least  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  even  if  it  is  only  one  class, 
a  large  ninnber  of  people  are  affected. 

Hon.     Mr.     MacNaughton:     One     of    the 

largest. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  accept  the  Minister's  state- 
ment that  he  has  his  viewpoint  and  I  have 
mine.  They  are  obviously  different  and  there 
is  not  much  point  in  arguing  about  them  any 
more.  If  he  will  permit  me  to  make  this  one 
last  comment,  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  his 
viewpoint  is  that  of  the  past  and  mine  is  that 
of  the  future.  In  time,  you  fellows  will  recog- 
nize the  principle  of  equal  pay  and  will  pay 
aids  and  attendants  the  same  rates— in  time 
you  will  do  it.  Instead  of  doing  it  gracefully 
and  in  good  spirit,  apparently  you  are  going 
to  have  to  be  battered  and  badgered  to  do  it 
just  as  you  v.'ere  with  respect  to  the  people 
in  Byron  where  you  did  not  even  have  a  case 
under  your  own  restrictive  statute. 

Even  there  you  had  to  be  battered  and 
badgered  to  do  it.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it 
would  be  better  to  do  it  in  a  graceful  manner 
rather  than  in  the  manner  in  which  you  seem 
to  be  following.  It  would  create  much 
better  employee  relations. 

There  is  one  other  group,  however,  a  small 
group,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  like  to 
refer  to,  where  there  is  also,  in  my  opinion, 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  group 
I  have  in  mind  are  people  whom  some  of 
us  have  undoubtedly  seen  around.  These 
are  the  cleaning  women  in  the  Parliament 
buildings   here. 

These  ladies  are  paid  substantially  less 
than  male  cleaners  in  the  Parliament  build- 
ings. As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, there  is  really  no  significant  difference 
in  the  job  content  of  their  work  at  all.  I  have 
heard  that  this  matter  is  also  going  to  go 
to  arbitration  under  The  Human  Rights  Act. 
I  am  not  sure  of  that,  but  I  have  heard  it. 
I  do  not  know  if  any  steps  have  been  taken. 
If  that  is  so,  I  will  not  comment  on  the 
equal  pay  principle. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  what  I  would  prob- 
ably classify  as  the  symbol  of  generosity  of 
the  century,  and  this  is  an  action  by  the 
Ontario  government.  I  am  now  talking  just 
about  the  cleaning  women  per  se,  without 
reference  to  the  male  cleaning  staff. 


Earlier  this  year,  in  January  to  be  exact, 
the  female  cleaners  were  generously  given  an 
increase  in  pay  by  the  government.  In  my 
opinion,  they  have  been  grossly  underpaid 
for  lo  these  many  years.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  battles  in  the  past  and  there 
have  been  some  grudging  adjustments.  On 
January  10  of  this  year,  the  government  made 
another  grudging  adjustment.  All  the  em- 
ployees were  given  the  good  news  that  they 
were  going  to  get  an  increase,  that  is,  all  the 
female  cleaning  staff  in  the  Parliament  build- 
ings. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  notice  that  was 
sent  to  one  of  these  ladies: 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  approval  has 

been  granted  for  a  revision  in  your  salary 

from  $2,400  per  year  to  $1.69  per  hour. 

I  suppose  it  was  put  in  this  way  to  facilitiate 
comparison,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  was  from 
$2,400  a  year  to  $1.69  per  hour: 
—with  effect  from  January  1,  1967,  as  a 
result  of  recommendations  received  in 
connection  with  the  annual  salary  progres- 
sions. 

I  worked  this  out  and  I  find  that  $1.69  an 
hour  on  a  yearly  basis,  taking  their  work 
week,  come  to  $2,416.70.  So  this  great  act  of 
generosity  amounted  to  an  increase  for  this 
lady  of  $16.70,  not  per  week,  not  per  month, 
but  per  year,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  hardly 
worth  using  the  paper  to  send  the  notice  to 
the  lady  to  give  her  the  glad  tidings  about  an 
increase  in  pay  of  $16.70  per  year. 

Now,  in  another  case— I  do  not  know  why 

the  difference— but  in  another  case,  the  notice 

was  in  a  slightly  different  form,  as  follows: 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  approval  has 

been  granted  for  a  revision  in  your  salary 

from  $2,400  to  $2,425  per  year. 

And  then  in  brackets:  ($1.69  per  hoiu)  with 
effect  from  January  1,   1967,  and  so  on. 

So  apparently  they  were  a  little  more 
generous  than  a  $16.70  increase,  they  actually 
made  it  a  whole  entire  $25  per  year.  They 
increased  the  salaries  of  these  ladies  $25  per 
year,  that  is  about  10  cents  per  day.  Now, 
here  is  generosity  of  a  kind  that  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  should  be  held  up  to  public 
view.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  should  have  a 
ceremony  outside  and  lay  a  plaque  in  honour 
of  the  government  for  its  extreme  generosity 
in  giving  people  —  grossly  underpaid  people— 
an  increase  in  wages  of  ten  cents  a  day. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  out  some  of  these 
extremely  low  rates  of  pay  that  continue  to 
exist  in  the  public  service  and  to  pay  these 
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people  a  living  wage.  These  cleaning  women 
are  not,  in  the  main,  people  who  are  work- 
ing for  pin  money.  They  have  family  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  true  they  have  a  short 
work  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Glad  you  finally 
got  around  to  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right.  They  still  have  to 
live  on  their  earnings  and  the  very  fact  that 
you  employ  them  on  a  short  time  basis  would 
be  a  reason  for  giving  them  a  somewhat 
higher  hourly  rate.  That  is  a  good  sound 
principle  of  employment.  It  you  employ 
people  on  short  time,  you  give  them  a  higher 
rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  hate  to 
have  you  running  my  business. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  I  say  that  even  on  an 
eight  hour  day  a  rate  of  $1.69  an  hour  is  not 
reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  would  bank- 
rupt any  business  you  ever  got  yovir  hands 
on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  know  the  strange  tiling 
about  it  is  that  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
businesses  in  this  country  are  the  ones  that 
pay  the  highest  wages,  Uie  ones  that  recog- 
nize the  type  of  principle  that  I  have  been 
outlining— such  as  you  pay  a  premium  for 
short  time,  a  premium  for  overtime  and  a 
premium  for  night  work.  The  employers  who 
recognize  those  principles  by  some  strange 
coincidence— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  do  those 
things. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —are  among  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  country  and  the  guys  who  are 
grinding  every  last  copper  out  of  the  employ- 
ees are  among  the  least  prosperous. 

I  am  not  saying  there  is  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship,  but  I  am  noticing  the  coinci- 
dence. I  am  saying  to  the  government  that 
the  rates  it  is  paying  to  the  cleaning  staff, 
especially  the  female  cleaning  staff,  and  I 
will  also  say  the  same  about  the  male  clean- 
ing staff,  are  too  low  and  they  do  not  provide 
these  people  with  an  adequate  living  wage. 

I  think  it  is  disgraceful  that  there  should 
continue  to  be  people  in  the  employ  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  who  are  getting  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Minister  if  he  will  consider  making,  not  a 
$25  per  year  increase  for  the  female  cleaners, 
but  a  significant  increase  that  would  enable 
them  to  meet  their  family  obligations  a  little 


better  than  they  are  able  to  now.  The  in- 
crease he  gave  them  about  covered  the  in- 
crease in  the  TTC  fares.  That  is  about  all  it 
did  on  this  occasion. 

Are  you  prepared  to  do  anything  about  it 
or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  prepared  to 
put  some  more  facts  on  the  record  than  the 
hon.  member  saw  fit  to  do.  I  would  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  was  a  matter 
that  interested  me  personally  back  in  the 
month  of  February  and  when  I  sought  some 
factual  information,  it  was  of  considerable 
interest,  first  of  all,  to  learn  that  the  rates 
that  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  are  between 
25  and  30  cents  per  hour  in  excess  of  the 
average  going  rates  for  similar  work  in  the 
city   of  Toronto,   outside   the   public   service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  blather.    You  can  get  pay 

research— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  May  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  once  at  least  to  this  hon.  member, 
that  anything  he  does  not  agree  with  turns 
out  to  be  blather.    May  I  establish  that  point 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
dwell  on  that  and  establish  this  point,  that 
one  can  prove  by  pay  research  anything  one 
wants,  because  it  all  depends  on  whom  one 
selects.  How  do  the  rates  of  these  cleaners 
compare  with  those  paid  by  Ontario  Hydro 
in  Toronto?  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  they 
are  about  20  cents  an  hour  less. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

The  Minister  listened  to  the  member  for 
Woodbine.  I  suggest  that  he  do  the  same 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  pursue  the  matter  of  placing  on  the 
record  the  information  that  was  made  avail- 
able to  me. 

The  memorandum  that  came  back  simply 
said: 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  this  area 
there  are  three  distinct  classifications. 
Buildings  cleaner  (1),  and  the  rate  there 
is  $1.62  to  $1.69  per  hour;  buildings 
cleaner  and  helper  (1),  $1.94  to  $2.06  per 
hour;  and  cleaner  office  buildings,  Toronto 
$1.62  to  $1.69  per  hour.  The  latter  are  all 
women.  The  rates  for  the  latter  job  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  27  V2  hours  although 
the  employees  only  work  for  25  hours  and 
therefore  the  effective  hourly  rate  is  $1.78 
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to   $L86.     They   are  paid   for  two   and   a 
half  hours  more  than  they  actually  work. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  your  story,  not  con- 
firmed by  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  putting  anything  but  what  I  regard 
as  facts  on  the  record.    I  say  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  has  to 
accept  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said  I  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  doing  it. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  in  terms  of  the 
disparate  rates  that  the  job  of  buildings 
cleaner  is  performed  by  a  female  employee 
and  the  job  of  buildings  cleaner  and  helper 
is  performed  by  a  male  employee  and  there 
is  a  very  distinct  and  distinguishable  differ- 
ence between  these  two  jobs.  The  latter  one 
is  a  much  heavier  job  that,  in  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  could  not  possibly  be  per- 
formed by  a  woman. 

I  might  also  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  through  you  to  the  hon.  member  and  to 
the  House,  that  if  there  was  a  36y4  work 
week  being  performed,  which  is  the  full  week 
—the  total  hours  of  a  full  week  in  the  public 
service  at  the  same  hourly  rate— the  annual 
salary  would  be  $3,197.  This  is  a  partial 
work  week.  I  suggest  this  is  substantially  dif- 
ferent to  the  observations  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber saw  fit  to  put  on  the  record. 

Now    Mr.    Chairman,    while    I   am    on   this 
vote,  if  I  may- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No,  we  are  not  finished  with 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Maybe  then  it  is 
my  turn,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  better  to  deal  with  a  subject 
at  a  time,  rather  than  to  mix  them  all  up, 
but  if  you  think  you  would  come  out  better— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Go  ahead  and  get 
it  off  your  chest. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  yielded 
the  floor  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  appreciate  that.  I  want  to 
make  some  comments  on  the  statement  he 
has  just  made.  Of  course,  he  can  come  up 
with  pay  research  which  he  gets  from  some- 
where in  The  Civil  Service  Department, 
which  apparently  insists  on  keeping  these 
women  underpaid  with  the  approval  of  the 
government. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  belabour  this  thing,  but  I 
have  to  challenge  that.  The  pay  research 
procedures  of  The  Department  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  Ontario  are  as  satisfactory,  as  good  and 
equal  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. This  was  dealt  with  in  the  estimates 
of  my  predecessor  a  year  ago  and  gone  into 
exhaustively. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  not.  I  raised  a  number 
of  points  about  it  and  he  made  no  answer  at 
all.  Let  us  say  for  your  predecessor  that  he 
hardly  ever  answered  anything  on  these 
matters. 

But  I  would  say  about  pay  research  that 
its  results  do  not  consist  of  tablets  of  stone 
handed  down  to  Moses.  They  are  subject  to 
challenge.  You  see,  the  government  and  the 
civil  service  department  always  has  the  atti- 
tude that  they  have  got  the  final  and  con- 
clusive answer  when  they  produce  the  results 
of  their  pay  research.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
give  us  the  raw  material  so  that  we  can  judge 
the  accuracy  of  the  pay  research.  They  just 
lay  it  down  as  an  authoritative  dictum. 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  here,  the 
authoritarian  attitude  that  they  know  and 
nobody  else  knows  anything  and  that  nobody 
else  even  has  the  right  to  question  their  in- 
finite wisdom.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

I  am  saying  with  regard  to  the  Minister's 
pay  research  that  it  means  nothing  imless  he 
gives  us  the  whole  basis  on  which  it  was 
arrived  at.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him 
with  respect  to  these  cleaning  women  that 
they  are  group  who  are  subject  to  great  ex- 
ploitation. Therefore,  average  rates  across 
the  city  are  exploited  rates,  and  the  govern- 
ment should  not  be  satisfied  to  pay  rates  that 
result  from  exploitation  of  a  group  in  the 
comnnmity  with  weak  bargaining  power. 

It  should  pay  living  wages  and  should 
forget  its  pay  research.  The  least  it  can  do  is 
look  to  another  agency  of  this  government, 
the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion, which  employs  cleaning  women  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  in  this  government. 
I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  contract  with 
me,  but  the  rates  are  substantially  higher 
than  here. 

Of  course,  I  know  the  Minister  is  not  even 
bothering  to  listen  to  that,  but  I  do  not 
know  why  the  government  of  Ontario  does 
not  pay  the  cleaning  women  at  least  as  good 
rates  as  are  paid  in  the  city  of  Toronto  by 
Hydro.  I  suspect  he  has  no  answer  to  that. 
The  only  conclusion  that  I  can  arrive  at  is 
that  the  government  is  quite  satisfied  to  pay 
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starvation  wages,  as  long  as  it  can  produce 
some  pay  research  document  to  justify  them. 

I  am  telling  him  that  pay  research  has  its 
place,  but  any  answers  we  have  ever  had 
in  this  House  would  indicate  that  the  govern- 
ment is  mesmerized  by  pay  research.  It  is 
never  willing  to  consider  other  factors  which 
may  modify  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  direct  pay  research. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  it  will  not 
pay  living  wages  to  these  people.  I  hope  that 
it  may  in  time  see  the  light  and  decide  that 
it  will   do   it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
raise  a  few  questions  under  vote  302.  I 
would  take  it  that  the  House  is  now  aware 
that  we  in  this  party  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  treatment  the  civil  service  employees  are 
receiving  from  the  government  and  I  do  not 
have  to  elaborate  on  that  point. 

Certainly,  unless  there  is  some  enlighten- 
ment into  the  problems  we  face  over  the 
years,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  the 
discontent  and  the  demonstrations  we  faced 
last  year  in  front  of  the  building,  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  the  large  turnover 
in  employment  as  indicated  by  the  report. 

I  raised  the  question  last  year  of  one  of 
the  serious  problems  in  the  department— and 
my  attention  has  been  directed  only  to  the 
institutional  areas— and  that  was  the  multiple 
classifications  that  exist.  I  would  like  some 
explanation  from  the  Minister  through  his 
officials,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  numbers 
of  classifications  in  some  of  the  areas  that 
we  consider  being  the  lowest  pay  areas  in 
the  province. 

One  of  the  growing  discontents  in  most  of 
the  large  industries  in  the  early  1950s  was 
the  fact  that  they  had  multiple  occvipational 
pays.  In  Stelco,  for  example,  with  about 
7,000  employees,  in  the  early  1950s  there 
were  something  like  1,700  pay  rates.  At  that 
time,  about  1952  or  1953,  they  were  in  an 
explosive  position,  not  in  the  terms  of  con- 
tract termination,  but  because  of  the  number 
of  pay  rates. 

The  Department  of  Labour,  for  example, 
there  were  something  like  27  different  rates, 
and  all  the  rates  were  arrived  at,  at  that 
time,  by  the  foreman  in  the  department  by 
just  saying  to  the  employee  that  he  thought 
that  he  was  a  pretty  good  worker  and  that 
he  would  make  sure  that  he  would  get  a 
two-cent  increase. 

There  we  had  a  group  of  employees  work- 
ing with  a  difiFerential  of  from  one  cent  to 
eight    or    ten    cents    and    they    all    became 


sceptical  of  one  another  and  one  figuring  he 
had  a  better  job  than  the  other. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  steelworkers' 
unions  and  management,  and  they  devised 
what  was  known  as  the  "cooperative  wage 
study".  It  was  a  very  complex  formula  that 
they  finally  devised  and  came  up  with  in  the 
Stelco  plant.  I  might  say  that  this  kind  of 
programme  has  developed  in  most  of  the 
major  industries  across  the  country  to  bring 
about  some  satisfaction  in  classifications.  In 
Stelco  they  were  able  to  develop  28  pay 
rates,  and  those  pay  rates  still  exist  with 
employment   numbers   up   to    11,500    people. 

I  cannot  understand,  for  the  life  of  me, 
and  I  would  like  the  Minister,  if  he  will,  to 
explain,  why  we  have  to  have  the  number 
of  classifications  in  such  as  hospital  aids  and 
hospital  attendants.  For  example,  I  wish  he 
would  explain  why  we  have  "attendant.  Oak 
Ridge,  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5)."  Just  what  differ- 
ence can  we  have  in  those  kinds  of  classifi- 
cations? There  might  be  some  explainable 
reason  and  I  would  like  to  know  it.  I  have 
investigated  the  hospital  attendant  classi- 
fications and  when  I  talked  to  any  of  those 
who  are  in  this  occupation  the  only  one  who 
does  not  say  much  about  it  is  in  classes  (3) 
or  (4).  An  employee  in  class  (1)  says,  "I 
cannot  tell  the  difference;  better  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  time  I  am  doing  the  same  class 
of  work  that  the  ones  in  (3)  and  (4)  are 
doing."    This  causes  a  lot  of  discontent. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  question,  unless  the 
Minister  wants  to  make  some  comment,  on 
the  justification  for  the  numbers  of  classifica- 
tions and  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  raise 
another  question  with  regard  to  the  public 
health   inspectors'   department. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Regarding  this 
entire  matter  of  classification,  let  me  say, 
firstly,  that  there  are  1,400  classifications  in 
the  public  service,  but  there  are  only  50  basic 
pay  rates.  To  reduce  it  down  to  the  question 
from  the  hon.  member  as  to  why  there 
should  be  four  or  five  classifications  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  I  suppose  classification 
(1)  for  a  certain  job  would  be  the  introductory 
classification,  where  a  new  employee  is 
brought  in,  a  trainee  almost,  if  you  wish, 
which  provides  for  a  progression,  an  up- 
grading through  the  branches  of  a  depart- 
ment. The  higher  classes  are  supervisors  and 
in  some  instances,  I  presume,  the  rank  might 
outrank  that  of  supervisor,  but  it  is  simply 
a  progression  of  responsibihty  areas  to 
provide  for  promotions. 

They  move  from  one  classification  to  an- 
other   rather    automatically,    if    their    record 
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and  the  recommendation  of  their  supervisor 
is  satisfactory.  When  they  go  through  the 
salary  range  of  one  classification  they  move 
to  the  next  higher  one  and  the  salary  scale, 
of  course,  increases  until,  if  they  are  a  suc- 
cessful employee,  they  reach  the  top  bracket 
of  the  classification  that  my  hon.  friend  has 
reference  to.  I  would  think  that  that,  in 
general,  might  be  the  appropriate  explana- 
tion,  Mr.   Chairman, 

While  they  may  be  classified  as  a  certain 
type  of  worker  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4)  or  (5), 
their  departmental  title  may  vary  from  that 
very  greatly.  They  may  have  a  title  within  a 
section  of  a  department  that  varies  from  that, 
but  this  is  their  classification  schedule  for 
salary  purposes.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
is  very  little  element  of  dissatisfaction  with  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:     You  should  get  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  get  around  a 
fair  amount.  I  do  not  move  precisely  in  the 
same  circles  as  the  hon.  member  does  con- 
sistently, but  I  get  around,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now  I  have  reached  the  point  where  maybe 
I  can  say  "now"  because  the  statement  that  I 
do  have  to  make  bears  rather  directly  on  the 
questions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East.  It  also  has  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  member  for  Woodbine 
yesterday  afternoon— somewhat  critical  and 
certainly  there  are  some  broad,  sweeping 
statements,  in  my  opinion. 

The  criticism  seems  to  be  directed  toward 
the  fact  that  the  classification  procedure  plan, 
including  the  class  structure,  is  not  negotiated 
with  employee  representatives.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  shows  no  understanding  of  the  purposes 
of  the  classification  system  as  used  in  this 
jurisdiction,  which  is  similar  to  classification 
plans  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  commission  has 
a  well-qualified  staff  of  12  classification 
officers  with  a  supporting  staff  who  spend 
their  full  time  reviewing  the  job  ratings 
throughout  the  service.  To  make  job  evalua- 
tions and  job  classifications  a  matter  for  col- 
lective bargaining  would  endanger  the  basis 
of  job  assessments  and  work  comparisons 
upon  which  pay  rates  are  negotiated. 

The  merit  system— and  we  think  rather 
highly  of  the  merit  system  in  the  public 
service— depends  upon  job  classification  and 
the  qualifications  for  entry  to  those  positions 
to  provide  a  basis  for  the  competitive  entry 
into  positions.  The  civil  service  commission 
has  been  charged  by  the  Legislature  with  the 
administration  of  The  Public  Service  Act  and 
has  been  granted  certain  powers  by  section  4 
of  the  Act,  to  which  I  made  earlier  reference. 


to  ensure  that  we  have  a  qualified,  properly 
classified  civil  service.  The  volume  of  work 
alone  would  make  collective  bargaining  most 
difficult  in  regard  to  job  levels. 

Last  year,  115,000  transactions  were  proc- 
essed, many  involving  classification  promotion. 
In  addition,  153  new  classes  were  established 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  This  does  not  justify 
any  charges  of  manipulating  classifications  to 
avoid  paying  jobs  properly.  I  can  digress 
here  a  moment  and  say  that  as  recently  as 
today  I  must  have  signed  100  or  more 
authorizations  for  transfer  from  probationary 
to  a  permanent  classification,  and  this  is  a 
process  that  goes  on  several  days  every  week, 
52  weeks  of  the  year  in  my  office.  The  chair- 
man of  the  commission  advises  me  that  he 
has  not  had  a  single  letter  from  the  associa- 
tion complaining  of  any  new  classification  or 
new  class  series  in  regard  to  the  description 
of  tlie  work,  the  duties  assigned,  or  the 
qualifications  for  entry,  and  on  this  basis  I 
would  point  out  that  the  hon.  member's 
criticism  is  not  altogether  well  founded.  Any 
plan  in  which  there  are- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  Minister  be  pre- 
pared to  entertain  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Surely. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Has  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, or  other  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  that  matter,  sir,  had  any 
communication  from  the  civil  service  associ- 
ation complaining  about  the  whole  system 
as  set  forth  in  section  4  of  the  Act?  Leaving 
aside  just  the  question  of  specific  classifica- 
tions, what  about  the  whole  procedure?  Have 
you  had  any  complaints  about  that? 

Hon.   Mr.   MacNaughton:    It   may  well  be 
that  there  have  been  approaches  made  to  the 
government- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  may  well  be  indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  believe  there 
have  been  some  with  recommendations  that 
section  4  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  it  is  not  true  to  create  the 
impression— I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  not  try- 
ing to  create  a  false  impression,  but  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  the  record  is  straight— that 
the  civil  service  association  is  at  all  satisfied 
witli  the  set-up  as  it  now  stands.  Would  tliat 
not  be  a  correct  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know 
that  I  had  any  intention  of  implying  that. 
The  hon.  member  previously  asked  me  on  a 
number  of  occasions  if  I  would  get  certain 
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advice  from  the  officials  of  the  civil  service 
commission  and  this  is  the  precise  advice  as 
far  as  the  commission  itself  is  concerned.  But 
I  do  say  it  now  that  the  government  has  been 
approached  by  the  CSAO  with  respect  to 
considering  a  review  of  section  4  of  The 
Public  Service  Act. 

Mr,  E.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  accept 
a  question  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  wonder  if  I 
might  put  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:   Is  it  on  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Please  wait  until  he  finishes 
his  statement  and  then  we  will  accept  any 
further   questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  almost 
through  with  it.  I  want  to  put  it  on  the 
record. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  any  plan  in  which  there  are  1,400 
classifications,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
and  over  45,000  civil  servants,  is  bound  to 
need  constant  review.  There  have  been  300 
classification  grievances.  Of  these,  109  were 
dismissed  by  the  committee,  51  were  awarded 
to  the  grievers,  112  were  withdrawn  after 
investigation,  and  there  are  still  28  in  pro- 
cess. Many  hundreds  of  complaints  are  re- 
solved before  reaching   grievance  procedure. 

The  classification  plan  is  the  basis  upon 
which  persons  look  for  a  career  in  the  civil 
service.  If  we  are  to  continue  a  merit  sys- 
tem; surely  the  hon.  member  does  not  suggest 
that  this  should  be  changed.  Promises  of  an 
appropriate  career  ladder  on  the  basis  of  a 
professional  classification  plan  effectively 
administered  and  maintained  must  not  be 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  another  system. 
The  employees  themselves  would  not  want 
this,  I  am  convinced  of  it,  and  we  are  not^ 
alone  in  taking  this  position. 

In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  classification 
is  not  subject  to  negotiation,  and  as  a  matter 
of  interest  it  is  not  subject  to  negotiation  in 
Saskatchewan.  The  Parliament  of  Canada 
excluded  classification  as  a  negotiable  item. 
If  there  are  any  criticisms  of  any  class  series 
or  any  of  the  methods  of  administering  a 
series,  we  would  be  pleased  to  examine  them, 
but  outright  objection  to  a  highly  regarded 
and  respected  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opinion  is  not  warranted. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  what  his  view  is  on  the  turnover 


figures.  To  me  they  seem  to  be  very  high 
and  something  contributes  to  this.  As  your 
report  shows,  there  were  4,983  resignations 
in  1966.  Certainly  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
high  number  and  I  attribute  it  to  people  dis- 
satisfied with  their  type  of  work.  They  are 
either  dissatisfied  with  their  type  of  work  or 
they  can  find  more  money  in  their  field  or 
occupation  elsewhere. 

I  do  disagree  with  the  Minister's  explan- 
ation of  the  need  for  the  multiple  classifica- 
tions, particularly  in  the  lower  occupational 
groups  as  I  would  call  them.  I  would  never 
agree  that  classifications  can  be  set  arbitrar- 
ily. I  have  had  enough  experience  to  know 
that  it  does  not  work  effectively  to  develop 
the  kind  of  employee-management  relation- 
ship that  is  necessary.  In  all  of  the  plants  now 
that  have  time  study  classifications  or  a  for- 
mula such  as  the  CWS— the  cooperative  wage 
setting— they  have  full-time  committees  that 
go  in  and  sit  down  with  management  and 
they  deal  with  each  particular  job.  They  do 
not  classify  the  employee;  they  put  the  price 
tag  on  the  job  and  anyone  who  goes  on  that 
job  gets  that  rate  of  pay. 

But  I  do  not  quite  understand— the  Min- 
ister might  have  tried  to  explain  it— how  one 
advances  in  the  classifications  from  (1)  to  (3), 
or  (1)  to  (4),  or  whatever  it  might  be.  Is  it 
on  a  service  basis?  Is  it  on  an  occupational 
test?  Then  what  do  we  do  about  the  work 
force?  In  all  of  these  sorts  of  circumstances 
one  of  the  big  problems  arises  out  of  the  work 
force.  Does  the  department  maintain  a  cer- 
tain work  force  in  group  (3),  or  the  highest 
group,  or  is  anyone  allowed  to  receive  the 
pay  advanced  to  tliat  group  regardless  of  the 
numbers  that  are  available  for  that  group? 
This  is  one  of  the  second  biggest  areas  of 
discontent  in  job  content  and  classifications, 
in  industries  maintaining  a  work  force.  Even 
though  several  employees  will  qualify  they 
cannot  move  up  until  someone  resigns 
through  the  various  reasons.  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  has  the  answer  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Let  me  see  if  I 

have  this  proposition  correctly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  is  room  for  much  progression 
within  the  civil  service;  there  is  room  for 
much  progression  in  the  sections  and  the 
branches  in  the  various  departments;  there  is 
also  room  for  a  great  deal  of  progression  on 
an  interdepartmental  basis;  there  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  departmental  inter- 
changing; all  departmental  people  are  offered 
opportunities  from  time  to  time  to  qualify 
for  higher  positions. 
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I  might  go  back  to  the  earlier  observation 
of  the  hon.  member  when  he  referred  to  the 
turnover  rates  and  point  out  to  him  that 
while  the  figures  shown  in  the  annual  report 
would  probably  appear  to  be  a  little  higher 
than  one  would  normally  expect,  the  effective 
turnover  rate  is  substantially  less.  I  believe 
there  were  some  830  employees  transferred 
in  one  move  to  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Guelph.  This  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
percentage  shown  here  rather  substantially. 
The  effective  percentage  of  turnover  on  the 
regular  staff  basis  without  this  one  shift  or 
move  would  be  actually  8.2  per  cent  and  this 
compares  very  favourably  with  industry  or 
other  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965  the 
resignations  were  5,271  as  compared  with 
resignations  of  1966  to  4,893.  Was  there  a 
transfer  to  Guelph  University  in  both  years 
of  800? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  made  refer- 
ence to  turnover  rate  when  you  spoke  pre- 
viously— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  And  the  numbers.  I  did  not 
mention  the  rate,  the  numbers. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  So  even  in  terms 
of  total  staff,  the  percentage  increase  rose  not 
too  much  from  1965  to  1966,  but  the  effective 
percentage  is  as  I  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  covered  the  other 
matter  of  progression  in  the  service  for  the 
civil  servants  satisfactorily  for  the  hon. 
member? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
about  how  the  work  force  is  maintained.  How 
does  one  progress?  Is  it  on  a  time  basis,  or  is 
it  on  a  test  basis?  How  do  they  get  from 
classification  (1)  to  (6)? 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    It   is   on    a   job 

assignment  basis,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  still  do  not  understand.  Let 
us  take  the  hospital  attendant  group  ( 1 ) , 
which  is  the  lowest  trade  group,  and  there 
are  four. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:   Yes,  all  right. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  What  are  the  chances  of 
number  (1)  getting  to  (4)  and  how  does  he 
progress  to  (4)  to  get  a  higher  rate  of  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  would  be  the 
manner  of  progression,  I  think.  An  attendant 
( 1)  would  be  a  new  attendant.  This  would 
be  his   classification  on  entry.     I   have   men- 


tioned this  before,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  would  be  what  you  might  well  categorize 
as  a  trainee.  The  next  level,  attendant  (2), 
is  confirmed  in  his  position  at  that  point.  He 
may  still  be  training  to  some  extent,  but  he 
is  confirmed;  at  that  level  he  is  confirmed  in 
his  position— he  or  she. 

Number  (3)  at  that  level  would  have  pro- 
gressed to  being  in  charge  of  a  shift.  An 
attendant  number  (4)  could  be  in  charge  of 
a  total  ward.  An  attendant  (5)  would  be 
in  charge  of  an  area,  presumably  several 
wards  and  ancillary  services  associated  with 
several  wards.  Number  (6)  would  be  an 
assistant  chief  attendant  and  number  (7)  is 
a  chief  attendant. 

This  is  the  descrij)tion  of  progression 
through  this  particular  classification  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  quite  a  sensible  one 
to  me. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Now  I  am  getting  to  the 
point.  If  you  had  in  one  hospital,  in  the  in- 
stitutional classes,  unless  somebody  goes  out 
at  the  top,  by  resignation,  dismissal,  retire- 
ment, or  for  any  reason,  that  is  the  only  way 
there  could  be  an  increase  from  the  lower 
group  to  the  upper  group. 

Suppose  you  had  a  ten  year  period  where 
there  was  nobody  going  out  at  the  top. 
Would  those  in  the  (1)  or  (2)  group  remain 
at  that  rating  until  someone  moved  out  to 
give  them  room  to  progress? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  may  be  certain  levels,  the  lower 
levels,  where  there  may  be  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  progression  than  there  could  pos- 
sibly be  at  the  higher  ones.  But  there  are 
opportunities. 

One  that  the  hon.  member  did  not  men- 
tion at  all  is  transfer.  There  are  possibilities 
of  transfers  within  the  Ontario  hospitals  and 
this  takes  place  not  infrequently.  I  would 
stand  corrected  on  this,  but  I  think  in  the 
hospital  services  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  that  there  is  quite  a  programme  of 
filling  senior  jobs  from  those  who  may  have 
been  approaching  a  senior  job  in  another 
hospital. 

They  would  then,  as  a  result  of  seniority 
in  training,  find  it  possible  to  move  within  the 
service.  Certainly  this  is  not  uncharacteristic 
of  the  way  it  works  in  industry. 

I  have  just  been  reminded  by  the  chairman 
of  the  civil  service  commission  that  this  is 
the  way  you  become  a  Deputy  Minister  and 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  it.  The  normal 
process  takes  place,  resignations,  transfers  or 
death  and  what  else  is  there?    You  cannot 
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have    everybody    chiefs    and    no    Indians,    I 
suggest.   It  is  an  impossibiUty. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  You  certainly  can  because 
there  are  many  programmes  that  allow,  after 
a  specific  period  of  time,  for  a  trades  test  or 
an  occupational  test.  If  he  passes  that  test, 
he  gets  the  rate  and  it  does  not  matter,  in 
some  cases  under  contract,  that  everybody  in 
that  department  is  on  the  top  rate  if  they 
qualify  and  can  do  the  v^^ork  in  these  par- 
ticular areas. 

And  this  is  where  you  will  find  one  of 
your  areas  of  discontent.  The  ones  that  get 
into  these  low  groups,  because  of  work  force 
control,  there  can  be  no  method  whereby  they 
can  get  the  increase  and  they  are  not  satis- 
fied. 

I  am  quite  interested  in  the  salary  range 
on  page  48  of  the  commission's  report.  The 
Minister  may  have  explained  this  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  earlier  and  in  regard  to  it 
he  made  reference  to  those  who  are  on  casual 
work  from  the  overload  offices.  I  would  like 
to  have  it  repeated  if  that  is  the  case,  as  we 
find  that  we  have  in  1966,  1,000  employees 
under  $3,000.  We  find  3,603  between  $3,000 
and  $3,500.  We  find  8,213  between  $3,500 
and  $4,000  and  13,695  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000. 

In  any  terms,  these  are  miserable  wages  no 
matter  who  they  apply  to  and  certainly  it  is 
not  a  good  example  for  this  government.  Will 
the  Minister  explain  who  would  be  making 
under  $3,000,  or  did  he  explain  it  to  the 
member  for  Woodbine?  Is  it  casual  employ- 
ment from  the  overload  offices?  Are  they 
included  in  these  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  in  that 
category  there  would  be  probably  young 
students  just  out  of  high  school,  in  trainee 
positions.  They  do  not  stay  there  very  long, 
but  this  would,  I  think,  embrace  that  par- 
ticular group. 

You  will  note  that  in  1966,  while  it  is 
1,003,  it  is  only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  entire 
civil  service  and  that  indicates  a  rather  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  that  situation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  percentage  figures 
reveal  a  very,  very  substantial  improvement 
over  1965  and  it  has  been  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  process,  the  cyclical  bargaining 
process.  It  has  become  very  manifestly  clear 
that  this  is  working  fairly  efficiently.  But  that 
would  be  the  group,  the  youngsters,  probably 
some  of  them  teenagers. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Does  that  follow  on  to  all  of 
the  ranges?  How  about  the  $3,500  to  $4,000? 
What  nimiber  of  these  would  be  in  the  cate- 


gory you  just  explained?  Certainly  not  all 
of  them.  We  have  8,000  ranging  from  $3,500 
to  $4,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  are  certainly 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  junior  grades  in  the  vari- 
ous categories.  There  could  be  no  question 
about  that.  The  base  rate  for  a  labourer, 
for  instance,  has  been  established  at  $4,300 
and  the  definition  is  of  a  labourer— there  may 
be  a  variety  of  different  civil  service  classifi- 
cations that  cover  the  same  type  of  work. 
The  base  rate  there  is  now  $4,300.  So  I 
would  suggest  that  probably  anything  cer- 
tainly below  the  third  range,  and  including  a 
part  of  that,  are  the  junior  grades,  in  many 
respects  continuing  at  the  trainee  level.  They 
are  all  published.  They  are  all  available  to 
anyone. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  have  with  me  the  Febmary 
copy  of  the  civil  service  association  News 
and  they  have  outlined  the  institutional 
classifications  and  the  old  rates  and  the 
demands.  I  do  not  know  how  they  ended  up. 
I  have  a  feeling  they  got  less  than  they 
demanded,  of  course,  but  on  the  top  of  it 
they  have  the  title  "craft  instructor"  and  the 
old  rate  was  $4,050  a  year.  What  would 
this  occupation  be,  craft  instructor?  It  is  not 
a  trade  class,  I  take  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Teaching  limited 
crafts  in  some  of  the  Ontario  hospitals.  I 
suppose  the  hon.  member  has  seen  some  of 
the  work  they  do  themselves,  but  this  is 
what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  But  this  is  not  a  trade  class? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  no;  handi- 
crafts. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  How  about  the  trade  in- 
structor? Are  these  the  people  that  ran  our 
training  schools  and  are  teaching?  I  would 
think  there  is  an  area  where  the  department 
should  take  a  real  look  at  the  rates.  They  are 
teaching  these  trades  and  when  the  students 
qualify,  they  can  demand  and  get  a  much 
higher  rate  than  these  people  that  are  teach- 
ing them  are  paid.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  get  the  type  of  instractors  you  need 
with  these  kind  of  rates. 

I  would  like  to  raise  this  specific  ques- 
tion. I  think  it  comes  under  this  vote.  I 
understand  that  the  cyclical  negotiations  for 
the  public  health  group  concluded  in  August 
last  year,  and  the  request  I  had  from  one  of 
my  consituents— he  was  an  employee,  a  public 
health  inspector  in  the  department  here  in 
Toronto,  and  he  had  found  other  employment 
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in  the  early  spring.  He  proceeded  to  find  out 
what  his  position  would  be— once  these  nego- 
tiations were  concluded  and  the  rate  set, 
would  he  receive  the  increase  on  a  retroactive 
basis  after  he  resigned? 

From  the  information  I  have  received,  he 
pursued  it  through  two  or  three  different  de- 
partments and  he  felt  there  was  some  hope. 
But  I  believe  the  final  answer  was  tliat  if  he 
terminated  his  employment,  he  would  not 
receive  the  increase  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  settlement.  Is  this  the  case?  I  can  give 
you  the  chap's  name— it  is  Mr.  Robert  Carson, 
previously  of  8  Jones  Street,  Stoney  Creek. 
He  is  now,  I  understand,  working  for  the 
county  health  unit  in  London,  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
i7ia>'  I  ask  if  he  was  working  for  the  county 
health  unit  at  the  time?  If  he  works  for  the 
county  health  unit,  he  is  not  a  public  servant. 
He  works  for  the  county. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  No,  not  the  county  unit;  he 
worked  as  public  health  inspector,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Public  health 
instructor? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Public  health  inspector. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
The  city  department  of  health. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  understand  he  worked  as 
public  health  inspector,  department  of  health, 
Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  if  he  left 
before  the  implementing  order-in-council  was 
passed,  he  would  have  no  entitlement.  If  he 
was  in  the  service  and  left  after  the  imple- 
menting order-in-council  was  approved,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  retroactive  pay  for  the 
period  involved. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  This  is  the  question  I  want 
to  raise.  Is  there  not  quite  an  inequity  in 
this  situation?  He  was  an  employee  up  until 
March  of  this  year.  I  understand  negotiations 
concluded  in  August,  1966  and  the  rates  were 
increased.  Now  as  he  put  it,  in  his  submis- 
sion to  one  of  the  department  heads,  he  felt 
if  he  did  not  receive  it,  then  he  was  working 
at  a  lesser  rate,  for  a  period,  than  were  other 
employees. 

I  know  this  is  what  happens  but  what  I 
want  to  raise  with  the  Minister  is  this:  Is  it 
not  a  discriminatory  action  to  take  when  the 
man  has  worked  as  a  faithful  employee?  He 
found   that   he   could   obtain   better   employ- 


ment elsewhere;  he  wanted  to  better  himself 
and  he  finally  had  to  resign  in  order  to  obtain 
the  better  job.  But  he  loses  that  increase 
that  was  agreed  upon  through  negotiation 
from  the  time  of  termination  of  his  employ- 
ment back  to  the  date  that  the  agreement 
was  concluded. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  this,  that  if  his  retirement  was  in- 
voluntary, the  situation  described  by  the 
hon.  member  would  have  been  acceptable 
and  he  would  have  been  remunerated.  But 
if  his  retirement  was  voluntary,  and  he  knew 
that  the  cycle  was  under  review,  and  that, 
in  terms  of  the  whole  cyclical  bargaining  pro- 
cess, an  award  or  an  increase  in  pay  was  forth- 
coming and  if  he  left  voluntarily  in  the  face 
of  that,  I  would  suggest  that  he  would 
properly  abandon  those  privileges. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  as  simple  as  that.    If 
the  man  was  on  the  payroll  of  the  department 
at  a  time  to  which  the  new  rate  was  retroac- 
tively applied- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
knows  I  never  fiog  anything  but  I  just  call 
attention  to  injustice  and  here  is  a  grave 
injustice.  The  man  was  on  the  payroll  at  a 
period  when  later  a  new  wage  rate  was  made 
effective.  Surely  he  should  be  paid  what 
was  the  true  wage  rate  for  the  period  when 
he  was  working.  What  is  the  magic  about 
an  order-in-council?  You  said  that  if  he  left 
after  the  order-in-council  was  passed  making 
the  retroactive  pay  increase,  he  was  entitled 
to  it,  but  if  he  did  not  wait  until  after  the 
order-in-council  was  passed,  he  would  not 
get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  know  better 
than  that  yourself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Did  you  not  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.   MacNaughton:   I   did  say   it.    I 

certainly  did  say  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  I  say  that  that  is  non- 
sense. What  you  are  saying,  in  effect,  is 
that  he  just  depends  on  the  luck  of  the  draw. 
If  the  Minister  sponsoring  the  order-in-coun- 
cil happened  to  be  sick  one  day  and  it  did 
not  get  before  the  Cabinet  until  the  next 
meeting,  this  fellow  might  be  out  of  luck.  I 
say  a  man  should  be  remunerated  according 
to  the  rate  for  the  job.  If  a  new  rate  is  sub- 
sequently established,  with  retroactive  effect, 
then  in  logic  that  new  rate  really  was  the 
one  that  should  be  paid. 
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Hon.  Mf.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I 
think  a  point  of  order  is  involved  here.  The 
rate  is  not  estabhshed  until  the  order-in- 
council  is  approved. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  matter,  if  it  has 
retroactive  eflFect,  then  it  should  go  back  for 
the  whole  period.  The  Minister  is  putting 
forward  an  argument  whereby  he  would 
seem  to  want  to  freeze  people  to  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  says  that  if  he  left  know- 
ing that  the  matter  was  under  review,  then 
he  voluntarily  sacrificed  any  benefits  that 
might  come  out  of  the  negotiations. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Of  course  he  did! 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Surely  the  whole  point  of  retroactivity 
provisions  in  pay  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  those  rates  ought  to  have  been  paid  at  an 
earlier  date.  There  can  be  many  reasons  why 
they  were  not— there  can  be  delays  in  negotia- 
tions which  are  the  fault  of  nobody,  there  can 
be  delays  in  implementing  orders-in-council, 
and  so  on. 

There  can  be  many  reasons  for  delay  in 
implementing  a  policy  or  for  getting  a  matter 
agreed  to.  But  retroactivity  surely  has  no 
meaning  unless  it  is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  rates  ought  to  have  been  paid  at  the 
earlier  date,  and  would  have  been  paid  if 
there  had  been  a  full  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Surely  that  is  the  whole  point  in 
retroactivity.  Therefore,  if  there  are  rates  that 
ought  to  have  been  paid  at  that  date,  then 
they  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  everyone 
who  was  working  at  that  date.  And  to  use 
this  technicality  to— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Gheap  chiselling! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  it  is  cheap  chiselhng  as 
my  friend  says.  I  am  sure  it  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  the 
government  but  they  chisel  a  small  amount 
of  money  out  of  a  few  employees  because 
they  had  the  temerity  to  leave  the  government 
service.  Apparently  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
is  mad  because  these  people  left  and  he  is 
going  to  make  them  suffer  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  kind  of  an  observation  is  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  kind  of  an  observation  is 
yours  that  you  will  deny  the  retroactivity 
which  is  a  recognition  of  a  rate  that  ought  to 
have  been  paid? 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  are  really 
flogging  it  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  -it  deserves  flogging.  The  ex- 
planation you  gave  is  without  question  the 
feeblest  piece  of  sophistry  I  have  heard  in  this 
House,  and  that  is  saying  a  lot.  There  is  no 
logic  in  that  at  all.  You  deny  the  whole  justifi- 
cation for  retroactivity  if  there  is  any  logic  to 
your  argument. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    Mr.    Ghairman, 

you  might  be  interested- 
Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  rate  was  a  fair  rate  for 

the  time,  then  the  man  should  get  it. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio ) :  He  does  not  want  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  is  going  to  get 
one  anyway.  It  will  be  very  brief.  Settlements 
in  industry  apply  only  to  persons  on  the 
payroll  at  the  time  of  settlement. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  not  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  correct.  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  again  is 
factual,  our  practice  is  completely  consistent 
with  what  takes  place  in  industry,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey  North. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  You  fellows 
never  hired  a  man  in  your  life. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  people  with  far  more 
experience  than  you  have- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  know  a  lot  more  about 
what  goes  on  in  industry  than  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 
He  knows  very  little  about  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please! 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  people  who  have 
long  experience  in  huge  units  of  unemploy- 
ment where  these  matters  are  regularly  under 
negotiations. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  the  inember 
for  Grey  North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few 
observations  on  this  vote  with  which  the 
Minister  probably  will  not  agree.  I  would  like 
to   ask  the   Minister  first  of   all  what  is   the 
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status    of    commissionaires— is    this    the    right 
vote  to  discuss  this  classification? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  to  say  really,  the  question— I  hesitate  to 
say  this.  First  of  all,  however,  I  think  we 
have  written  the  hon.  member  and  explained 
this  entire  procedural  matter  to  him  because 
as  I  recall  it  he  addressed  a  letter  to  myself 
not  too  long  ago.  Have  we  not  replied  to  that 
letter? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  recall. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  are  not 
even   public   servants,    Mr.    Chairman,   so— 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.  If  you  will  let  me  discuss  it  for  a 
moment— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  do  not  work 
for  the  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  doing  a  job  that 
civil  servants  are  doing  and  I  think  they 
should  be  absorbed  into  the  service.  They  are 
being   discriminated    against. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  may  I  explain  to  the  hon. 
member,  most  of  those  commissionaires  work 
in  The  Department  of  Health  institutions. 
We  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  corps  of 
commissionaires  who  are  the  employers  of 
the  individual  commissionaires  and  we  pay 
the  rate  they  set. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  it— you  have  them  in  a 
])ad  spot.  They  are  doing  a  job  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  not  got  them 
in  a  bad  spot. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  want  to  be  taken  into 
the  civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  do  not  want  to 
be  taken  in. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  arc  absolutely  wrong!  I 
have  been  talking  to  them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
do  not  want  to  become  public  servants  at  all, 
they  just  want  to  work  for  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  they  just  want  to 
get  the  same  rates  of  pay  that  your  people 
are  getting.  They  want  the  same  benefits  that 
your   people    are    getting. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order:  May  I  suggest  to 
the  member  for  Grey  North  that  he  continue 
with  his  other  observations.  This  is  not  prop- 
erly before  us;  they  are  not  our  employees. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Why  can  the  Minister  not  let 
me  know  why  they  cannot  take  them  in? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  at  the 
present  time  with  The  Department  of  the 
Civil  Service  and  with  our  own  employees. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  why  we  should  take 
in  employees  who  are  outside  the  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring 
the  argument  to  an  end,  they  do  not  want 
to  come  in. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  is  so  wrong,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  just  been  talking  to  their 
top  lady. 

An  hon.  member:   To  whom? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  see,  the  government  op- 
posite knows  everything  about  what  people 
want,  but  the  people  themselves  say  totally 
different  things  in  many  cases.  They  dog- 
matically state  that  they  know  exactly  what 
the  people  want.  But  on  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it 
is  surely  not  stretching  the  rules  to  permit 
a  member  to  make  comments  with  regard  to 
a  group  of  people  performing  work  which  the 
government  has  excluded  from  the  public 
service   by  farming  it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:   I  think  that  the  member- 
Mr.  Br>'den:   I  think  it  should  be  brought 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  continue,  but  I  just 
want  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Health  if  he  will 
admit  once  that  he  could  be  wrong.  If  I 
can  produce  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  they  do 
want  to  be  taken  in,  will  the  Minister  accept 
just  once  that  he  could  be  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  I  am  not  wrong.  Certain  members  may 
want  to  be  taken  in.  We  have  on  occasion 
suggested  that  we  would  employ  our  own 
staff  to  do  the  work  that  the  commissionaires 
do,  and  we  met  with  a  great  plea  that  we 
should  not  do  this,  that  the  commissionaires 
want  to  retain  this  and  to  continue  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  but  I  will  give 
the  Minister  this  letter  and  he  can  eat  crow 
in  front  of  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  number  of  questions 
of  the  Minister.  Is  the  pay  in  the  labour 
market    comparable    to    the    salaries    in    the 
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civil  service  at  the  lowest  classifications  or  to 
different  job  servicing  organizations?  Is  the 
base  pay  equal  to  that  of  manpower  or  office 
overload    and    similar   organizations? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  at  least  the  equivalent,  and  probably 
Iiigher.  We  do  not  pay  office  overload  per- 
sonnel individually.  They  get  paid  by  the 
companies  they  work  for.  We  contract  for 
their  services  and  they  get  paid  by  their 
own  employers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  all  the  departments  we 
have  many  accounts  for  office  overload  and 
manpower. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  we  do,  but 
as  I  say,  the  payment  for  the  value  of  the 
work  that  is  involved  in  our  contract  is  with 
the  companies  that  employ  these  people.  We 
do  not  pay  them;  they  are  paid  by  their  own 
employers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  submit  that  your  base  rate 
is  not  comparable  to  the  manpower  market 
today  and  there  is  a  great  area  there  where 
this  could  be  jacked  up.  In  this  department 
where  you  have  45,000  employees  and  a  dis- 
missal rate  of,  I  understand,  300  people, 
you  have  a  job  mortality  of  possibly  less  than 
two  thirds  of  one  per  cent.  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  good  average  and  that  they  are  pretty 
happy  in  this,  regardless  of  what  my  friends 
on  the  left  say,  but  do  not  get  smug  about 
this  thing  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  not  nod  my 
head  any  more  in  case  I  appear  to  be  smug. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  the  House  knows  my 
opinion  of  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 
I  would  suggest  that  the  member  for  Grey 
Nortli  use  that  Pepsodent  smile  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  do  that.  We  have  a 
very  small  job  mortality  here,  but  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  the  Minister  that  he  is  using  a 
job  assessment  group  of  12  officers,  and  that 
to  give  the  taxpayer  a  good  run  for  his  dollar 
an  efficiency  survey  should  be  done  to  evalu- 
ate what  he  is  getting  in  these  45,000 
employees. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg  some  years  ago  did 
an  efficiency  survey  and  the  survey  cost  them 
$25,000  but  they  saved  the  taxpayers 
$500,000  a  year.  In  10  years  this  would 
amount  to  $5  million  in  that  one  small  area 
of  public  business.  I  submit  to  you  that  you 
have  this  great  empire  of  45,000  employees 
who    I    imagine,    are    a   public   part   of   the 


Conservative     machine     and    how    it    hires 
people- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  do  not  kid  me  that  it  is 
not.  Will  you  tell  the  House  right  now  how 
you  hire  employees  in  liquor  stores?  If  you 
will  answer  that  question,  I  will  sit  down 
right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  hire  them;  they  are  not  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  you  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  are  not 
civil  servants. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  political  people. 
They  are  hired  because  of  their  political 
stripe  and  if  you  can  name  me  one  Liberal 
in  my  riding  who  ever  got  a  job  in  a  Hquor 
store- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  member  to  stay  with  the  vote 
before  us— 

Mr.  Sargent:  —I  will  buy  you  a  bottle  of 
their  product. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  What  brand? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :   Irish! 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  too  strong! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  that  it  is  time  that 
where  we  have  a  situation  where  every  100th 
person  in  this  province  is  an  employee  of 
this  government,  they  have  got  this  built-in 
machine  to  go  to  the  people,  and  they  are 
dyed-in-the-wool  Tories  who  work  for  the 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  please— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  are 
talking  about  jobs  and  classffication  stand- 
ards under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  far  we  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  this  area  we  have  a  lot  of  over- 
lapping and  deadwood  in  this  whole  civil 
service  commission.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
government  would  ever  have  the  courage  and 
the  guts  to  go  out  and  do  an  efficiency  sur- 
vey of  the  12  people  who  are  doing  the  job 
assessment  of  the  hiring.  I  think  that  it  would 
behoove  the  government  to  go  out  and  get 
professional  personnel  selection  firms  to  come 
in  and  do  a  proper  job  to  see  what  we  are 
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getting  for  our  tax  dollars,  but  I  do  not 
think  for  one  moment  that  the  government 
would  ever  entertain  spending  $2  million  on 
something  important  like  this.  They  will  pay 
$1  million  for  a  Royal  commission  on  some- 
thing, but  to  save  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars,  there  is  a  great  area  where  they 
could  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  statement  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer made  about  the  classification  system  in 
the  government  and  I  would  like  to  explore 
it  in  greater  detail  in  a  moment. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation  or  two  about  it.  I  think  his  state- 
ment reflected  the  paternalism  to  which  I 
made  reference  in  my  introductory  remarks 
yesterday.  I  stated  in  those  introductory 
remarks  that  in  most  areas  affecting  staff 
relations  the  old-fashioned  paternalistic  sys- 
tem has  been  pretty  well  rooted  out.  Here, 
however,  is  one  area  where  it  persists.  The 
attitude  is  that  father  knows  best;  he  knows 
everything,  the  other  people  know  nothing, 
and  the  whole  merit  system  would  be  in 
jeopardy  if  the  representatives  of  the  civil 
servants  had  a  chance  to  say  anything  about 
it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  that  conclusion  which 
the  Minister  drew  and  repeated.  In  my 
opinion,  the  civil  service  association  and  the 
civil  servants  are  at  least  as  interested,  and 
perhaps  more  interested  in  maintaining  the 
merit  system  than  the  government  is.  In  past 
years,  it  was  the  civil  servants,  not  the 
government,  who  wanted  merit  systems— at 
least,  it  was  the  organized  civil  servants. 
This  was  an  early  demand  of  civil  service 
associations  across  the  country.  They  wanted 
security  of  tenure  in  employment.  They 
wanted  to  feel  that  they  could  advance  in 
their  employment  if  they  had  the  qualifica- 
tions to  do  the  job,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  the  victims  of  political  discrimination. 

I  just  fail  to  follow  the  argument  that  the 
merit  system  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  there 
was  a  discussion  about  classifications.  I  just 
fail  to  follow  it.  The  suppressed  major 
premise,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  that  argument 
is  that  the  civil  service  association  is  irrespon- 
sible enough  to  destroy  the  merit  system.  If 
that  is  the  thinking,  I  may  say  that  I  disagree 
entirely,  but  I  cannot  see  how  else  the  Min- 
ister's conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  unless 
tliat  was  the  major  premise  from  which  he 
started. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  proper  and  fit- 
ting that  classifications  should  be  negotiable 


like  everything  else.  I  do  not  think  the  civil 
service  are  children.  I  do  not  think  their 
representatives  are  children.  I  think  they  know 
as  well  as  the  Minister  and  the  civil  service 
commission  that  this  is  a  highly  technical  job, 
and  if  they  became  hardened  to  it  I  am  sure 
they  would  hire  technicians  just  as  you  have. 
It  is  no  reflection  on  the  technicians  you  now 
have  in  your  department,  or  the  experts  on 
this  matter,  to  say  that  their  suggestions  are 
fallible.  They  can  make  mistakes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  my  study  of  the 
subject  which  admittedly  is  far  from  adequate, 
I  would  say  they  have  made  a  lot  of  mistakes, 
but  I  will  reserve  judgment  on  that  until  I 
have  got  further  information  from  the  Min- 
ister a  little  later.  However,  they  can  make 
mistakes  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  reason- 
able that  the  people  who  are  vitally  affected 
by  the  classifications  that  are  arrived  at, 
should  have  a  chance  to  look  at  them  and 
talk  about  them  before  they  are  finahzed. 

When  I  say  that  I  think  the  classification 
should  be  negotiable,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
implied  that  I  am  trying  to  present  the  point 
of  view  of  the  civil  service  association.  They, 
of  course,  are  i;)erfectly  competent  to  present 
their  own  point  of  view  and  I  would  be  far 
from  sure  if  they  would  go  as  far  as  I  have 
gone  in  saving  that  the  classifications  should 
be  negotiable.  I  am  not  saying  they  would 
not.  I  just  do  not  know,  but  I  suspect  they 
might  not  go  that  far.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  at  all  from  the  information 
I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  civil  service 
association  is  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent arbitrary  system. 

Th  Minister  yesterday,  when  I  raised  this 
matter,  appeared  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  was  talking  through  my  hat  becatise  the  civil 
service  association  was  satisfied.  When  he 
made  his  prepared  statement  today,  he  was 
\'ery  careful  about  the  way  he  worded  that. 
Me  said  that  the  commission  had  not  received 
any  objections  from  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion about  actual  classifications. 

When  I  interposed  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  government  and/or  the  commission 
had  received  objections  from  the  civil  service 
association  as  to  the  whole  method  of  opera- 
tion, the  Minister  conceded  either  that  that 
was  so  or  that  at  any  rate  it  was  possible 
that  they  had.  I  do  not  remember  his  exact 
words. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  conceded  that  it 


Mr.  Bryden:   I  would  say  to  the  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  surely  the  fact  that  they 
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are  dissatisfied  with  the  whole  system,  is  far 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  complaining  recently  about  any  par- 
ticular classification. 

In  fact,  it  is  possible,  I  have  no  special 
knowledge,  but  at  least  it  is  logically  pos- 
sible that  they  are  not  bothering  to  complain 
about  specific  classifications  because  they  want 
to  see  the  whole  system  changed.  I  believe 
that  they  would  like  to  put  before  the  govern- 
ment, proposed  amendments  to  the  Act.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  government  is  willing  to  listen 
to  them  on  that  or  not.  Has  the  government 
heard  any  representations  from  them  on  that 
matter?  Is  it  prepared  to  consider  amendments 
to  the  Act? 

If  so  it  is  a  great  pity,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause as  far  as  I  know  no  amendments  have 
come  forward  in  this  session.  The  session  is 
practically  at  its  conclusion,  yet  I  have  under- 
stood that  the  civil  service  association  has 
indicated  for  some  time  that  it  thinks  the 
Act  should  be  amended,  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  section  4  which  entrenches  the 
paternalistic  features  of  our  system. 

As  I  understand  the  association's  position, 
it  would  be  better  if  we  had  its  representa- 
tives here  to  speak  for  themselves— but  as  I 
understand  it,  from  reading  what  they  have 
published  and  hearing  them  speak,  they 
admit  the  reserved  power  of  the  government 
to  legislate,  but  they  believe,  and  I  agree 
with  them  entirely,  that  the  government 
should  extend  its  self-denying  ordinance 
which  applies  to  negotiation  of  wage  rates, 
and  undertake  to  negotiate  matters  such  as 
classifications,  at  least  to  discuss  them,  with 
a  view  to  getting  a  common  understanding. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  government  would 
do  that,  it  would  have  a  better  system  of 
classification.  The  distastrous  results  pre- 
dicted by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  would  not 
ensue  at  all.  The  members  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice association  are  not  children.  They  will 
not  pull  down  the  structure  if  you  give  them 
a  chance  to  help  you  build  it.  That  was  the 
implication  of  your  statement.  This  was  a 
very  specialized— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  the  im- 
plication you  chose  to  make. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  have  the  statement, 
but  the  whole  thrust  of  your  statement  was 
that  this  was  a  highly  specialized  work  and  if 
we  allowed  people  to  meddle  with  it,  the 
whole  thing  could  be  destroyed  and  the 
merit  system  with  it.  That  was  the  thrust  of 
your  statement.    I  am  not  saying  it  was  your 


words  because  I  do  not  have  the  words.    It 
was  paternalism  in  the  extreme. 

However,  I  suppose  that  is  another  point 
on  which  the  Minister  and  I  will  continue  to 
disagree.  I  think  that  gradually  the  govern- 
ment will  see  fit  to  recognize  the  democratic 
approach  in  this  area,  just  as  over  the  years 
it  was  finally  induced  to  recognize  the  demo- 
cratic approach  in  relation  to  the  fixing  of 
wages.  The  trouble,  of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  classification  system  can  be 
used  to  undermine  the  wage  agreements.  You 
can  defeat  a  wage  agreement  by  changing 
classification.  However,  I  w'll  not  pursue 
that  point  any  further.  I  would  like  to  get 
some  further  information,  if  it  is  possible  to 
get  it  at  this  time,  with  regard  to  the 
classification  system  now  in  effect  in  the 
province. 

Of  course,  classification  is  vital  because  the 
rate  of  wages  an  employee  gets  depends 
ultimately  on  the  classification  he  is  in.  So  it 
cannot  he  separated,  in  my  opinion,  from 
wages.  The  first  question  I  would  like  to 
direct  to  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this. 
Some  years  ago,  the  government,  as  we  all 
recall,  had  a  very  thorough  enquiry  under- 
taken by  the  firm  of  Stevenson  and  Kellogg. 
Is  the  government  using  the  Stevenson- 
Kellogg  report  as  the  basis  for  its  classifica- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Some  of  their 
recommendations,  certainly  in  the  clerical  and 
allied  grades,  institutional  grades,  have  been 
implemented. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  determining  your  levels 
of  jobs,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  level  at  which 
they  will  come  for  pay  purposes,  is  the  gov- 
ernment using  a  point  grading  system?  How 
does  it  determine  the  level  at  which  a  par- 
ticular job  will  come?  Is  it  by  a  point  rating 
system? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  this  is  done 
in  terms  of  evaluating  the  job  descriptions 
and  the  point  gradings  are  used  at  that  level. 

Mr.  Brj'den:  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  quite 
follow  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  evaluation 
process  is  on  a  job  description  basis.  The 
employee  concurs  in  these  himself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  His  signature  appears  on 
them.  I  think  it  has  been  established  at  the 
joint  council  level  that  the  appearance  of  his 
signature  does  not  necessarily  mean  con- 
currence.   It  just  means  that  he  has  seen  it. 
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An  attempt  was  made  at  an  earlier  stage 
by  the  commission  to  argue  that  because  the 
signature  was  there,  therefore  the  employee 
concurred.  Often  the  employee  was  in  the 
position  where  he  really  had  no  idea  what 
lie  could  do  if  he  did  not  concur.  His  signa- 
ture appears,  but  that  does  not  verify  the 
description  of  the  job.  Do  you  have  a  point 
rating  system  by  which  you  evaluate  the  job 
so  as  to  determine  the  level  at  which  it  will 
come  for  wage  purposes?  If  you  have  a 
point  rating  system  you  presumably  have 
some  systematic  explanation  of  your  point 
rating  system.  You  have  some  manual,  have 
you,  that  sets  forth  exactly  how  this  system 
operates? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  I  really  do 
not  know  how  to  pursue  this  any  further 
than  I  have,  quite  frankly.  The  system  is 
well  accepted.  For  the  hon.  member  to  say 
that  when  a  man  signs  a  job  description  form 
after  consultation  with  his  supervisor,  and 
says  that  he  concurs  with  the  statements  in 
there  that  this  is  a,  I  would  say,  "phony",  to 
use  his  word- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  implied  that 
it  meant  nothing— what  else  could  he  do,  he 
had  no  choice.    He  does  not  have  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  not  get  off  on  this 
diversion.  If  that  offends  the  Minister  I  will 
withdraw  it  because  it  is  a  sheer  diversion. 
I  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  now  get- 
ting into  a  very  sensitive  area  when  we  get 
this  sort  of  outburst  by  the  Minister.  Sud- 
denly he  stands  up  righteously  and  piously, 
saying  he  does  not  know  how  he  can  pursue 
this,  when  I  suggest  that  a  signature  on  a 
form  does  not  necessarily  mean  concurrence 
but  only  means  that  the  employee  has  seen 
it. 

However,  I  will  not  pursue  that  phase,  I 
will  withdraw  it.  I  just  want  an  answer  to 
a  very  simple  question  that  I  posed  to  you 
and  which  provoked  this  outburst  into  the 
field   of   irrelevancy. 

Do  you  have  a  job  rating  manual?  That  is 
a  simple  question,  surely  that  should  not  get 
you  into  a  dither.  Do  you  have  one?  Or 
docs  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Certainly.  The 
commission  has  job  rating  manuals,  the  de- 
partments have  job  rating  manuals.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  no  apology  for  saying  this, 
how  do  you  expect  me  to  stand  up  here  and— 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  just  asking  you  a  simple 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  All  right,  you  had 
your  bit  on  the  floor.  Why  do  you  not  ask 
me  how  I  evaluate  an  employee  in  the  bridge 
department  of  The  Department  of  Highways? 
What  do  I  know  about  building  a  bridge? 
We  have  professional  people  to  do  this.  I 
do  not  have  all  these  answers.  And  it  is  too 
complex  to  tell  you  fully  in  the  House  here 
today. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  I  did  not  ask  you 
that  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  you  did. 

Mr.   Bryden:    I   did  not   ask  you   how  you 

evaluated  an  employee  in  the  bridge  depart- 
ment of  The  Department  of  Highways.  I 
asked  you  a  simple  question:  Do  you  have  a 
job  rating  manual?  After  many  outbursts  of 
total  irrelevancies,  you  finally  answered  the 
question,  and  I  understand  your  answer  to 
be  yes.  If  that  is  the  answer,  then  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  will  table  the 
manual  or  manuals  on  the  table  of  this 
House?    Will  he  give  them  all  to  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  put  a  stack  of  them  on  the  table 
for  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now  then,  have  they  up  until 
this  time  been  available  to  any  people  other 
than  the  commission  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  association  has  these  manuals.  I  suppose 
they  would  have  been  available  to  the  hon. 
member  or  anybody  else  who  asked  for 
them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  information  is  that  they 
do  not  have  any  point  rating  manual  used  by 
the  commission,  and  that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  get  one. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    They    are    job 

rating  manuals. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  said  you  had  a  point 
rating  system.  I  am  not  asking  about  just 
general  job  descriptions,  I  am  asking  about 
the  specific  matter  of  a  point  rating  system. 
You  said  you  had  a  point  rating  system.  I 
suggested  that  if  you  had  a  point  rating  sys- 
tem, you  had  to  have  some  sort  of  a  manual 
which  outlines  how  it  works,  and  I  want  the 
manual  outlining  the  point  rating  system. 
That  is  all.  Is  there  such  a  manual  or  is 
there  more  than  one?   How  does  it  work? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  job  rating  manuals,  many  of 
them;  the  various  personnel  branches  of  the 
departments  have  them;  the  civil  service 
commission  has  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
manual  that  says  for  (a)  quality  you  get  so 
many  points  and  for  (b)  knowledge  you  get 
X  number  of  points.  In  the  rating  process, 
and  with  the  use  of  job  training  manuals,  I 
would  say  that  those  who  determine  the 
classification  ratings  use  points,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  set  out  anywhere.  If  I  implied 
something  else  to  the  House  that  confused 
the  hon.  member,  maybe  I  was  confused 
myself,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  complaining,  but  if 
I  may  just  backtrack  for  a  little  while,  I 
think  I  asked  the  Minister  if  the  commission 
worked  on  a  point  rating  system  and  I  think 
his  answer  was  yes.  If  the  answer  is  now 
revised  to  no,  then  we  can  wipe  out  what 
followed  thereafter  because  it  was  in  pur- 
suit of  that  question  that  I  was  asking  the 
further  questions.  I  think  both  of  us  got  a 
little  confused  because  the  term  "job  rating 
manual"  suddenly  got  into  it  and  I  have  no 
doubt  I  used  the  term  although  I  meant 
point  rating  manual. 

At  any  rate,  I  now  take  it  that  the  Minis- 
ter's statement  is  that  the  commission  is  not 
using  a  point  rating  system  in  trying  to  arrive 
at  appropriate  wage  levels.  That  being  so, 
I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  it  should  develop  some 
sort  of  system;  that  is  in  some  sense  definite 
and  scientific.  As  far  as  I  can  see  at  the 
present  time,  the  classification  system  is 
vague  beyond  all  comprehension.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  for  an  employee  or  his  rep- 
resentative to  discover  from  any  published 
material  what  classification  he  properly  falls 
in. 

I  want  to  try  to  illustrate  my  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  will  take  the  "clerk-filing" 
series.  This  is  a  series  that  affects  a  lot  of 
people.  Here  we  come  to  the  class  defini- 
tion of  "clerk  (1)  filing".  I  will  not  read  the 
whole  class  definition,  but  I  will  read  what 
I  think  is  the  operative  phrase,  the  descrip- 
tion that  differentiates  clerk  (1)  from  other 
grades  of  clerks:  "Incidental  duties  may 
include  operating  very  simple  office  equip- 
ment". Then  we  go  over  to  clerk  (2).  They 
may  include  operating  simple  office  equip- 
ment. Grade  (3)  raises  another  point  that  I 
will  come  back  to  in  a  minute. 

But  we  get  into  the  stockroom  series  and 
we    find   such   words    used   as   "small    stock- 


room," "medium  stockroom,"  "large  stock- 
room." And  then  to  go  back  to  the  clerk 
series,  we  come  to  clerk  (3)  filing  and  the 
differentiating  point  here  is  that  employees 
allocated  to  this  class  are  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  functioning  of  medium-sized  filing 
operations— medium-sized;  then  we  come 
back  to  the  size  business  again— medium- 
sized  filing  operations  requiring  from  two 
to  nine  subordinate  employees.  Clerk  (4), 
filing:  "Employees  in  positions  allocated  to 
this  class  are  supervisors  of  large  filing  oper- 
ations requiring  10  to  14  subordinates."  And 
then  in  the  clerk  (5)  filing,  "at  least  15 
subordinates." 

We  can  take  some  of  the  other  series 
where  we  find  the  same  thing.  Under  the 
mail  and  messenger  series,  at  a  certain  level 
they  supervise  so  many  employees,  at  a 
certain  level  they  supervise  so  many  more. 
And  then  I  am  told  that,  for  example,  in  the 
librarian  series,  the  level  depends  on  the 
number  of  books  in  the  library. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:   Not  bad! 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  the  Minister  is  that  it  really  is  nothing 
but  a  crude  ranking  system,  a  numbers  game. 
The  number  of  employees  that  could  be 
supervised  is  really  not  by  any  means  a 
conclusive  test  of  the  level  of  work  per- 
formed. After  all,  the  clerk  series  applies  to 
a  great  many  different  types  of  operation. 
There  can  be  extremely  simple  operations  in 
which  a  substantial  number  of  employees  are 
involved  with  one  supervisor,  and  there  can 
be  far  more  complicated  operations  where 
a  smaller  number  of  employees  but  a  higher 
level  of  work  are  required. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Those  matters 
are  also  considered. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  say  they  are  also  con- 
sidered but  nobody  knows  the  basis  on 
which  they  are  considered.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  if  the  system  is  not  only 
to  be  fair,  but  be  seen  to  be  fair— and  you 
stress  in  your  introductory  statement  how 
important  it  is  that  everybody  should  be 
satisfied  at  the  fairness  of  it-it  has  to  rely 
on  much  more  significant  and  precise 
descriptions  than  at  present.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  rely  on  words  like,  very  small, 
small,  large,  very  large,  and  simple,  very 
simple,  complex,  and  very  complex.  Nobody 
can  attach  any  precise  significance  in  those 
words,  so  that  you  can  manipulate  the 
classes  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Somebody  will  say,  "Well,  the  operation 
1  perform  is  not  simple  or  it  is  not  very 
simple,  it  is  just  simple,"  but  somebody  else 
says,  "Oh  no,  it  is  fairly  simple."  There  is 
no  objective  criterion  for  judging  the  differ- 
ence between  simple  and  very  simple,  and 
\et  words  of  that  kind  abound  in  these 
class  descriptions— tliat  plus  the  use  of  what 
I  call  the  numbers  game,  that  is  the  number 
of  employees  supervised  or  the  number  of 
books  in  the  library  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
without  any  apparent  regard  or  certainly 
any  measurable  regard  for  the  complexity  of 
the   operation   performed. 

I  say  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  that  per- 
haps the  government  ought  to  consider  a 
more  sophisticated  system.  He  is  making  a 
ureat  noise  about  the  high  degree  of  sophis- 
tication in  the  system.  I  would  say  from  the 
class  definitions  I  have  read,  it  is  a  highly 
unsophisticated  system.  It  is  a  seat-of-the- 
pants  system.  There  is  nothing  precise  in 
it  at  all.  There  are  no  attempts  at  scientific 
objectivity.  I  admit  that  we  can  never 
achieve  total  scientific  precision  and  objec- 
tivity in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but  you  can 
get  a  lot  closer  to  it  than  you  do  here. 
The  whole  stress  is  on  subjective  concepts 
and  subjective  judgment.  The  only  objective 
factor  in  this  business  is  the  number  of 
people  supervised. 

I  suggest  that  my  point  is  particularly 
important  if  this  is  to  be  the  exclusive  pre- 
serve of  the  commission  without  the 
employees'  representatives  really  having  any 
say  in  it  at  all.  It  is  most  important  that 
they  should  get  away  from  the  subjective. 
How  can  an  employee  feel  satisfied  if  he  is 
in  the  situation  where  the  level  of  wages 
he  gets  depends  on  the  subjective  judgment 
of   somebody   else   which   is   not   negotiable? 

It  is  admittedly  subject  to  review  by  the 
chissification  rating  committee,  but  I  raised 
a  couple  of  cases— and  I  want  to  mention 
a  little  bit  more  on  this  subject  later  this 
afternoon— which  indicate  that  the  findings  of 
the  classification  rating  committee  are  not 
necessarily  accepted.  I  am  saying  to  the 
Minister  that  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
case  he  made   earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  referred  to 
five  out  of  300. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  to 
that.  I  would  say  that  these  class  definitions 
are  anything  but  scientific  or  objective.  They 
are  liighly  vague.  There  is  no  way  of  differen- 
tiativig.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  "clerk 
(i)"'  filing  and  "clerk  (2)"  filing  and  have  two 


people  sit  down  and  agree  as  to  which 
categoiy  a  certain  employee  fits  in.  There 
is  all  sorts  of  room  for  differences  in  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  302  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  we  are  far  from  having 
completed  the  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  like  to 
make  one  ob.servation  for  the  hon.  member. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  provide 
a  series  of  job  description  material.  That  is 
just  one  side  of  it.  Let  us  show  the  member 
the  material  that  is  used  in  much  more  com- 
prehensive detail  than  he  has  there.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  we  will  provide  him  with 
some  of  that. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  takes  two  years  to 
train  a  classification  rating  officer  and  he 
must  be  a  university  graduate  before  he  can 
become  a  classification  rating  officer.  I  think 
they  do  their  job  very  efficiently  and  very 
well. 

I  have  one  more  observation  about  the 
rating  manual.  It  was  devised  by  Stevenson 
and  Kellogg.  The  member  earlier  made  refer- 
ence to  it.  It  was  used  to  validate  the  class 
descriptions  under  the  reclassification  pro- 
gramme. Since  then  we  have  used  this  and 
others  have  been  developed  as  a  tool  to  aid 
in  the  grade  description  system,  which  is  the 
most  widely  used  system  in  the  public  health 
service  in  North  America.  The  hon.  member 
says  it  is  not  good.  He  said  it  is  rotten. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  quite  a  lot— 

Hon.   Mr.  MacNaughton:   That  is  just  one 
side  of  it- 
Mr.  Br>den:  I  did  not  say  it  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  have  been 
saying  that   for  the  last  half  hour. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  a  minute;  I  said  that  your 
people,  highly  trained  as  they  are,  are  not 
infalli])le.  That  has  been  my  basic  opinion. 
I  brought  forward  examples  of  terminology 
which  I  say  is  subject  to  different  interpreta- 
tion—for example,  the  difference  between 
simple  and  complex.  I  am  suggesting  that 
you  do  not  have  the  perfect  system  that  you 
have  been  claiming.  It  would  be  quite  reason- 
able to  discuss  it  with  the  representatives 
of  your  employees. 

It  is  so  good,  according  to  the  Provincial 
i'reasurer  that  it  cannot  even  be  described. 
The  mere  employees  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
N'olved   in   it   because   they   might  wreck  the 
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whole  thing.  I  am  just  suggesting  it  is  not  all 
that  good.  It  may  be  good,  but  it  is  not  all 
that  good.  We  know  cases  where  it  was 
broken  wide  open.  We  know  that  your  agri- 
cultural series  did  not  stand  up  under  any 
scrutiny  at  all.  Is  that  not  a  fact?  Your 
agricultural  series  was  broken  wide  open. 

I  read  into  tlie  records  yesterday  the  rating 
committee's  findings  on  a  grievance  under 
that,  and  the  distinction  between  agricultural 
worker  (2)  and  agricultural  worker  (3)  as  set 
forth  by  your  people  obviously  was  very  far 
from  clear.  The  answer  you  gave  me  was  that 
following  that  award  the  whole  thing  was 
broken  open  and  reviewed.  It  is  not  the  only 
case.  Your  system  was  broken  open  on  the 
hospital  aids  and  attendants  down  at  Byron. 
You  had  to  get  a  new  classification. 

It  may  be  useful  if  the  representatives  and 
the  people  did  have  a  little  bit  of  a  say  in  it, 
or  a  chance  to  raise  objections  or  to  suggest 
improvements.  The  Minister,  however,  does 
not  apparently  think  so.  He  thinks  that  father 
knows  best,  that  the  department  has  got  all 
the  answers  and  the  employees  know  nothing. 
If  that  is  the  basis  of  his  position,  I  suppose 
once  again  we  can  say  that  there  is  no  use 
pursuing  the  matter  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  As  yo\i  did  once 
I  efore. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  you  did  once  and  I  did 
once. 

Mr.  Gisbem:  I  want  to  get  a  little  clarifica- 
tion. I  am  interested  in  this  problem  of  job 
classification.  The  Minister,  in  answer  to  a 
comment  by  the  member  for  Woodbine, 
asked  what  more  did  we  want  as  the  signa- 
ture on  a  job  description  sheet  than  that  of 
the  employee.  I  will  make  this  comment,  very 
seriously,  that  if  it  is  a  good  job  classifica- 
tion programme,  then  the  employee  has 
nothing  to  say  about  its  establishment.  His 
signature  on  any  document  should  have  no 
validity  whatsoever,  because  you  do  not 
evaluate  and  rate  the  employee.  You  rate  and 
put  the  price  on  the  job. 

The  programme  I  was  talking  about— the 
cooperative  wage  study  programme— was  de- 
vised in  1942  by  the  American  government, 
the  united  steelworkers  of  America,  and  some 
of  the  best  economists  and  technicians  in  this 
field  from  the  universities,  to  try  and  avoid 
wildcat  strikes  during  the  war  period  because 
of  the  multiple  classifications  in  pay  through- 
out the  industry.  They  came  up  with  what  is 
called  the  cooperative  wage  study.  The  first 
thing  that  they  provided  in  that  formula  was 


joint  committees,  and  they  had  to  be  full- 
time  continuing  committees  even  after  the 
programme  was  developed  through  a  series  of 
determinations.  The  committees  had  to  con- 
tinue, and  they  continue  today  in  several  of 
the  steelworkers'  industries.  Others  are  now 
adopting  the  system  on  a  continuing  basis  be- 
cause of  job  changing,  technological  changes, 
and  method  changes.  These  committees  re- 
view them  as  to  their  content. 

The  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  good  programme  and  an 
effective  one  is  that  you  have  to  have  both 
sides  working  with  the  programme.  You  get 
job  descriptions,  and  the  only  part  that  the 
employee  has  to  play  in  the  job  description  is 
when  the  joint  committee  approach  the  job 
and  review  it,  observe  it.  They  ask  him  ques- 
tions as  to  the  type  of  work  and  he  may  sign 
to  the  efFect  that  the  committee  visited  his 
job  and  had  an  interview  with  him.  None  of 
these  things  are  decided  on  an  individual  basis 
but  the  committees  rate  the  job. 

So  I  would  hope  that  wherever  the  em- 
ployee's signature  appears  on  any  document 
in  regard  to  a  classified  job,  it  has  no  import 
whatsoever  because  it  just  changes  the  whole 
aspect  of  trying  to  do  a  proper  job.  I  have 
now  come  to  understand  that  the  civil  service 
association  has  no  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee that  arrives  at  a  job  description  first, 
and  then  by  using  the  factoring  formula,  or 
whatever  type  you  use,  arrives  at  the  rate. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  one  that  can  be  effec- 
tive and  suitable  to  the  people  involved. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn 
to  another  phase  of  the  matter.  I  referred  yes- 
terday in  my  introductory  remarks  to  the  role 
of  the  classification  rating  committee.  I  raised 
the  specific  case  of  one  employee,  a  Mr.  Cart- 
ledge,  who  I  think  is  now  retired,  but  who 
had  a  grievance  that  he  was  improperly  classi- 
fied. I  made  the  statement  yesterday  and  again 
today  that  there  were  cases  where  the  civil 
service  commission  did  not  accept  the  findings 
of  the  classification  rating  committee,  the 
Minister  made  an  interjection  while  I  was 
making  that  statement  today  to  the  effect 
that  I  was  referring  to  five  cases  out  of— I 
think  he  said  300-or  several  hundred  any- 
way. 

May  I  just  pick  up  on  that  one  comment, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Are  there  only  five  cases  where 
the  rating  committee's  decisions  have  not  been 
accepted  in  full  by  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion? I  would  like  to  know  that  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughon:  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  These  are  the  only  five  cases 
where  there  have  been  any  difficulty.  Leaving 
aside  these  cases,  the  rating  committee's  re- 
commendations have  always  been  accepted? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  By  one  side  or  the 
other.  By  the  griever  or  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  at  any  rate  they  have  be- 
come the  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:   That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Whoever  was  on  the  losing 
side,  he  accepted  the  loss,  whether  it  was  the 
civil  service  commission  or  the  griever?  Well, 
that  is  fine.  I  had  the  impression,  and  appar- 
ently erroneously,  that  the  fact  that  these  five 
all  arose  at  much  the  same  time  might  indi- 
cate that  there  was  now  the  development  of 
a  new  tendency,  namely  for  the  civil  service 
commission  not  necessarily  to  accept  the  find- 
ings of  the  rating  commission. 

It  appears  from  what  the  Minister  has  now 
said  that  my  impression  was  wrong  and  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  it  is  wrong. 

I  would,  however,  still  like  to  find  out  what 
has  happened,  or  is  going  to  happen,  to  the 
five  people  concerned.  Even  though  this  is  no 
longer  a  general  problem,  it  is  still  an  import- 
ant individual  problem.  After  all,  to  the  indi- 
vidual concerned  it  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant problem  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  of  them.  I  believe  their 
names  were  Drury,  Lang,  Snow,  Cartledge 
and  Pennycook.  I  believe  Snow  is  now  de- 
ceased and  I  am  not  sure  if  any  of  them  are 
still  in  the  service  but  I  know  that  Cartledge 
is  retired  and  I  think  maybe  Drury  has  other 
employment.  The  Minister  gave  me  an  answer 
yesterday  with  regard  to  Cartledge  only— that 
he  had  been  given  a  lump  sum  payment  that 
would  bring  his  wages  from  the  agricultural 
(2)  rate  to  the  agricultural  (3)  level  for  the 
period  which  the  rating  committee's  award 
applied.  That  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes. 

I  complained  yesterday  that  even  though 
that  may  have  been  done  in  Cartl edge's  case 
and  also  in  Pennycook's  case,  it  really  was  not 
good  enough  because  it  was  important  for  the 
person  also  to  have  the  classification.  It 
might  not  have  been  terribly  important  in 
Cartledge's  case  because  he  had  retired  but 
it  obviously  was  important  in  Pennycook's 
case  as  he  is  still  there. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  rate  for  a  certain 
job  as  a  sort  of  abnormality  in  a  total  picture, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  the 
classification  which  gives  you  an  assurance  of 
the  range  for  that  job. 


Also  how  were  the  public  service  super- 
annuation rights  of  these  people  affected 
when  they  were  given  this  lump  sum  settle- 
ment, as  I  believe  Cartledge  was  and  also 
Drury,  to  compensate  them  at  the  higher  rate 
of  wages?  Were  deductions  made  for  the 
purposes  of  superannuation  or  were  their 
superannuation  rights  left  at  the  lower  level? 
As  I  understand  it,  in  the  case  of  at  least  one 
of  them,  there  was  no  deduction  for  super- 
annuation. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  with  respect 
to  the  latter  reference.  Snow,  who  was  an 
employee  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  He  did  get  his  superannuation 
benefits. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  did?    What  about  Drury? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  only  had  three 
top  years  involved  and  that  is  the  way  the 
superannuation  is  determined.  The  rest  of  the 
information  the  hon.  member  is  interested  in 
is  that  the  order-in-council  with  respect  to 
these  classification  grievances  was  passed  on 
April  20.  Cheques  should  be  now  in  their 
hands.  They  were  mailed  on  May  23  to 
Lang  and  Drury  and  the  other  cheques  will 
be  mailed  in  a  few  days  for  the  total  amount 
of  back  pay  and  that  involves  Snow,  Cart- 
ledge and  Pennycook. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  I  understand  that  taking 
Drury  as  a  case,  she  got  her  money  but  there 
was  no  deduction  for  superannuation  as  far 
as  her  case  was  concerned.  Was  there  for 
the  others? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  the  only  one 
that  there  was  a  deduction  for  was  Snow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Snow.  The  others  then  got 
the  difference  in  the  rates  of  pay  but  this  did 
not  include  their  superannuation  rights.  For 
example,  Cartledge  who  is  now  retired,  will 
not  receive  any  superannuation  benefit  from 
the  fact  that  he  won  a  classification  rating 
committee  review.  Is  that  tnie?  I  think  it  is 
unreasonable  if  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  a  cash  award.  In  any  circumstances  their 
superannuation  is  determined  on  a  basis  of 
their  three  top  earning  years  so  really— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  these  earnings  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  Cartledge's  super- 
annuation, or  is  this  just  something  that  is 
treated  as  a  lump  sum  settlement  apart  from 
the  wage  rates? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Lump  sum  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  me  put  it  in  the  simplest 
possible  form,  will  he  get  a  higher  super- 
annuation pension?  It  is  for  my  benefit  I  am 
putting  it  in  the  simplest  possible  form,  not 
the  Minister's,  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that— 
I  am  putting  it  in  this  form  so  that  I  can 
imderstand  the  answer. 

Will  Cartledge's  superannuation  be  higher 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  as  a  result 
of  this  settlement  that  has  been  made  with 
him  following  the  finding  of  the  classification 
review  committee? 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    Actually,    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  bearing 
on    it.     I    do    not   know    the    age    of    these 
respective- 
Mr.  Bryden;  Cartledge  has  retired. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Cartledge  has  re- 
tired.   Well  then  his— 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  least  I  think  he  has  re- 
tired. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Let  me  say— shall 
we  ask  die  superannuation  board,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  provide  a  precise  and  accurate 
answer  for  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes.  My  only  interest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  in  seeing  that  a  man  gets  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  justice.  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone  could  argue  that  it  would  be  other 
than  justice  than  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had 
been  getting  tliat  rate  from  the  time  that  the 
classificaion  rating  committee  said  that  he 
should  have  been  getting  it. 

If  that  is  done  I  have  no  further  interest  in 
the  matter  and  if  the  Minister  will  assure  me 
that  he  will  look  into  it  and  take  what  action 
is  appropriate,  I  do  not  insist  on  any  further 
report  from  him  on  the  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Okay. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  also 
some  problems  that  should  be  raised  with 
regard  to  the  unclassified  service.  In  fact, 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  burning  issues  at 
the  present  time.  It  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  matter 
has  been  properly  resolved  even  now. 

I  would  take  it  that  this  is  the  place  to 

raise  this,  is  it?    I  asked  the  Minister  under 

the  first  vote  and  I  think  he  suggested  it  was 

this  vote,  but   I  am  not  sure.    Hearing  no 

I        dissent,  I  assume  that  it  is.   I  have,  of  course, 


asked  the  Minister  a  number  of  questions  and 
I  take  it  he  still  has  not  got  the  answers. 
My  impression  is  that  there  are  still  an  unduly 
large  number  of  civil  servants  who  are  in  the 
unclassified  service.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
got  the  figures.  The  question  in  which  this 
point  was  raised  that  I  put  on  the  order 
paper,  has  been  there  for  some  time. 

An  hon.  member:  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  a  week  or  more  ago.  My 
goodness,  when  I  used  to  be  a  civil  servant 
in  another  jurisdiction,  we  used  to  consider 
that  questions  put  on  the  order  paper  by 
members  should  get  top  priority.  Our  objec- 
tive always  was  to  have  answers  within  two 
days  for  the  Minister- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —and  if  that  was  absolutely 
impossible  then  we  tried  to  provide  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  answer  was  not 
forthcoming. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  was  only  a  county 
council. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  only 
a  county  council,  but  I  know  other  juris- 
dictions that  are  much  bigger  than  this  one, 
where  questions  put  on  the  order  paper— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  has  this  got 
to  do  with  the  vote? 

Mr.  Bryden:  —by  members  are  treated 
with  respect.    They  are  considered  important. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  here,  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  When  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  are  answered.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  question.  I  am  sur- 
prised, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  com- 
mission does  not  keep  reasonably  current 
statistics  as  to  how  many  are  in  the  un- 
classified service.  I  would  think  that  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  desirable  objective  to  get 
everybody  possible  into  the  classified  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  said  that  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  no 
apology  for  taking  up  tlie  time  of  the  House 
dealing  with  the  civil  service.  I  regret  that 
the  Liberals  do  not  seem  to  have  any  interest 
in  this  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  50,000  employees  employed  by 
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the  government  of  Ontario  are  of  consider- 
able importance  and  it  is  well  worth  it  for 
this  House  to  spend  a  few  hours  of  its  time 
inquiring  into  these  matters.  As  to  those  who 
are  bored  and  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth 
talking  about,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
leave  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  the  rules  very 
clearly  state  that  repetition  is  to  be  avoided 
and  the  hon.  member  defies  that  rule  almost 
continuously. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  defied  nothing.  Of 
course,  the  Whip  has  just  come  in  so  he  does 
not  know  what  I  have  been  saying  or  what  I 
have  not  been  saying,  but  I  would  suggest, 
Mr.  Chainnan,  that  I  have  been  talking  and 
dealing  with  a  point  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  suggest  to  the 
member  that  perhaps  as  far  as  the  unclassified 
employees  are  concerned,  it  may  properly 
come  under  recruitment,  under  vote  303. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  that  is  where  it  properly 
comes,  it  is  fine  with  me.  I  just  want  to  deal 
with  it. 

Vote  302  agreed  to. 

On  vote  303: 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  will  get  into  it.  You  see, 
this  is  the  attitude.  Railroad  the  thing 
through.    We  have  an  important  problem. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  The  member  for  London 
South. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  all  right.  Let  him  go 
ahead  if  he  wishes  to  get  into  it. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  new  Minister,  the  Deputy, 
the  branch  head  and  those  other  persons 
responsible  for  the  part  they  have  played  in 
building  up  a  superior  public  service  in  On- 
tario with  many  characteristics  of  excellence, 
which,  I  think,  will  be  even  more  fulfilled  in 
the  future. 

I  have  in  the  past  made  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions concerning  recruitment  which  I 
would  now  like  to  repeat  for  the  edification  of 
the  new  Minister. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  are  getting  too 
dependent  on  formal  examinations,  particu- 
larly with  older  potential  civil  servants.  Very 
often  a  man  with  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  commonsense  and  better  than  average 
productive  capacity  will  be  denied  a  position 
in  the  public  service  because,  not  having 
tried   examinations,  written   or   oral  for  two 


or  three  decades,  he  is  not  practised  in  that 
peculiar  skill.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
develop  a  way  of  selecting  older  potential 
employees  in  particular  which  is  not  so 
dependent  on  these  formal  examination  pro- 
cedures. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  repeat 
has  to  do  with  older  workers.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  progressively  more  diffi- 
cult in  a  technological  age  for  men  over  50 
with  generalized  education  and  experience  to 
procure  a  position  in  a  specialized  community. 

I  was  glad  to  read  in  the  paper  a  day  or 
two  ago  that  we  have  a  fairly  high  proportion 
of  employees  over  the  age  of  50.  I  do  not 
rememl)er  the  percentage— was  it  24  per  cent 
—something  like  that,  and  I  think  this  is  a 
very  good  example  to  private  employers. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  carried  a  step 
further  and  a  more  deliberate  effort  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Ontario  government,  first  to 
hire  a  disproportionately  large  number  of 
older  workers,  and  second  to  publicize  that 
activity  and  to  encourage  large  private  em- 
ployers to  do  the  same. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that 
these  remarks  of  mine  reflect  on  the  recniit- 
ment  or  the  examination  procedures  which  I 
am  glad  to  see  are  outside  partisan  politics.  I 
say  this  is  noteworthy,  and  particularly  be- 
cause it  contrasts  with  certain  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

On  July  13,  1962,  for  instance,  a  resolution 
was  passed  at  the  NDP-CCF  convention  in 
Saskatchewan,  calling  on  the  CCF  govern- 
ment of  that  province  to  employ  in  the  civil 
service  only  those  persons  who  would  admit 
and  agree  to  the  socialist  philosophy.  The 
CCF  statement  at  that  time  said  that  there 
would  appear  to  be: 

Too  many  employees  in  Saskatchewan's 

provincial   service   who    do   not   believe   in 

the    philosophy    of    the    government    and, 

therefore,  do  not  work  to  the  best  of  their 

ability    in    the    interests    of   the   people    of 

Saskatchewan. 

The  NDP  government,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was 
defeated  before  they  could  enact  this  resolu- 
tion into  law  and  I  say,  sir,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  government  here  is  to  be  commended 
in  avoiding  the  kind  of  corrupt  government 
which  our  friend  from  Woodbine  participated 
in  for  so  many  years  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  of  course, 
is  a  typical  piece  of  Tory  mud  slinging  but 
it   is   based  on  nothing  at   all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  quite  prepared  to  con- 
cede, Mr.  Chairman,  that  Saskatchewan, 
which  had  been  under  40  years  of  Liberal 
administration,  which  probably  had  the  most 
elaborate  patronage  system  of  any  govern- 
ment in  Canada.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
academic  study  to  demonstrate  in  such  a 
situation,  there  were  many  supporters  of  the 
CCF  who  regretted  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  patronage  system  in  favour  of  a  merit 
system  which  the  CCF  government  estab- 
hshed. 

The  CCF  government  established  and 
operated  a  merit  system  right  down  the  line. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  discontent  among 
CCF  supporters,  which  flared  up  from  time 
to  time  at  conventions.  Of  course,  our  party 
differs  from  your  party  in  that  we  have  con- 
ventions regularly  where  these  discontents 
can  ccme  up  to  the  surface.  They  flared  up 
at  the  conventions  and  the  government  always 
resisted  them. 

The  government  established  and  maintained 
for  the  first  time  in  Saskatchewan  a  merit 
system,  and  nobody  who  is  concerned  about 
facts  could  possibly  deny  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  how  little 
patronage  there  was  in  the  government  of 
Saskatchewan,  or  how  httle  a  person's— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Tell  us  about  the 
printing   company. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  be  happy  to  tell  you 
about  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Chair- 
man would  let  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  for 
Woodbine  to  stay  with  the  vote,  please. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Because  I  can  tell  you  that 
what  was  printed  in  the  press  was  a  totally 
irresponsible  piece  of  journalism.  A  company 
got  some  contracts  from  the  government 
along  with  a  great  many  other  companies  on 
a  bid  basis,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  But 
anyway,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  finish  this  wild 
charge  that  you  permitted,  and  I  may  say, 
involved  me  personally.  You  will  notice  that 
he  said  that  I  was  associated  with  a  corrupt 
government- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Please  answer  the  charge 
briefly  and  return  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  am  answering  him. 
Just  to  show  how  little  patronage  there  was 
in  the  government  of  Saskatchewan  while  the 
CCF  was  there,  it  is  a  different  story  now 
possibly,  and  how  little  a  person's  political 
views  meant  to— 


Mr.  \Vhitc:  Tell  us  about  the  number  of 
card  carrying  CCF  members  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Saskatchewan  automobile  in- 
s'lrance  branch. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  you  just  sit  down  and 
li-ar  something?  You  see,  this  is  the  tactic  of 
this  man.  One  is  in  the  process  of  explaining 
something,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  going  to 
1  e  demolished,  so  he  jumps  in  with  some- 
thing else,  to  try  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
planation. You  sit  and  listen,  it  will  do  you 
good. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  that  I  will  chair  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  but  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  a  man  jumps  up 
without  any  provocation  at  all  to  ask  another 
question  while  I  am  in  the  middle  of  one,  is 
unreasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Cet  on  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  number  of  members  in 
the   House   do  make  interjections. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  on  the  point  of  stating, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  demonstrated  how 
little  a  man's  political  beliefs  have  to  do 
with  his  employm.ent  or  tenure  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saskatchewan,  when  one  considers 
that  a  man  who  for  a  good  many  years— at 
least  ten  and  probably  more— has  been  a 
Liberal  member  of  the  Saskatchewan  Legis- 
lature, and  simultaneously  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  was  a  public  servant  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  He  was  a 
leading  opponent  of  the  government- 
Mr.  White:  Would  the  member  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  let  me  just  answer  the  one 
you  asked.  That  first  one  did  not  work  very 
well  so  now  you  want  to  try  another  one,  is 
that  it?  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  gentleman  is  a 
leading  opponent  of  the  government  in  power 
and  the  government  in  power— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  my  only  one 

case. 

Mr.  Bryden:  After  all,  I  would  say  that  is  a 
pretty  outstanding  case.  The  government  in 
power  gave—     -        i 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  giving  the  member  a 
chance  to  reply  to  the  question.  Would  he  do 
it  quickly,  please? 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  can  I  with  the  obstruc- 
tion that  goes  on?  The  government  in  power 
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arranged  for  him  to  have  leave  of  absence 
when  he  first  wanted  to  run  for  office  and  on 
all  subsequent  occasions.  He  also  got  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  attend  sessions  of  the 
Legislature.  No  limitation  was  placed  on  his 
activities  at  all.  He  is  the  man  who  for  15 
years  has  been  making  the  totally  unsubstanti- 
ated charges  about  the  printing  office.  There 
was  nothing  new  about  his  speech  on  that. 
Why  it  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
press  I  do  not  know;  he  has  been  saying  it  for 
15  years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now  get  back  on  vote  303 
please. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  man  who  has  been 
saying  that,  and  there  was  no  penalty  against 
him  by  the  government.  When  I  was  in 
Saskatchewan  in  1948  I  may  say  two  or  diree 
civil  servants  were  among  the  leading  oppon- 
ents of  the  government  in  the  campaign  in 
the  city  of  Regina  where  I  lived.  There  were 
civil  servants  actively  campaigning  against  the 
government. 

Mr.   Nixon:    Did  you  campaign  for  tliem? 
Mr.  Bryden:   Certainly  the  government- 
Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  difference;  what  is 
so  noble  about  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  assertion  was  made  that 
there  was  discrimination  on  a  political  basis. 

Mr.  White:  May  I  ask  one  question? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  had  considerable 
flexibility  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  White:  May  I  ask  a  question  on  the 
point,  sir?  What  percentage  of  the  public 
servants  in  the  Saskatchewan  state  automobile 
insurance  agency  were  card-carrying  members 
of  the  CCF?  Was  it  68  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sure  that  you  would  have 
no  idea.  I  have  no  idea.  The  question  was 
never  asked.  That  is  my  whole  point.  You  see, 
I  cited  the  case  of  one  man  and  so  the  Minister 
from  Kent  West  said  it  is  one  case  only. 
So  then  I  went  on  to  cite  another  case  and 
then  the  Chaimian  says,  "Well  now,  you  are 
talking  too  long."  I  am  telling  you  I  think  I 
have  given  enough  evidence  that  there  was 
no  discrimination  on  account  of  politics.  The 
government  took  the  position  that  civil  serv- 
ants were  free  to  engage  in  political  activities 
and  this  applied  right  across  the  board.  These 
wild  assertions  made  by  my  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South  have  no  basis  in  fact 
at  all. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  so  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  from  time  to  time  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  policy,  because  after 
all,  they  had  lived  for  40  years— those  of  them 
who  had  lived  that  long— under  the  good  old 
Gardiner  machine.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
some  of  them  could  have  expected  that  the 
thing  would  be  the  same  under  the  CCF, 
but  it  was  not.  The  mere  fact  that  that 
resolution  was  passed  demonstrates  that 
there  was  no  patronage. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Shall  we  continue 
this   discussion  between   6   and  8— 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  would  keep  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South  in  order  with  his 
totally  irrelevant  interjections  tlien  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  answer  his  canards,  but 
you  see  he  specializes  in  false- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  for 
London  South  to  listen  to  the  member  for 
Woodbine   on   vote   303,   please. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  have  been  lis- 
tening to  him  for  three  hours  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  too  bad.  There  is  a 
lot  of  important  stuff  to  be  done  here  and 
I  will  still  deal  with  what  I  want  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Vote  303  please! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
303  I  want  to  raise  the  point  I  mentioned 
earlier  of  the  unclassified  service,  and  I 
do  not  care  if  the  member  for  Kent  West 
wants  to  listen  or  not.  I  say  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unclassified  service  is  an  important 
problem.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  govern- 
ment gave  better  answers  than  it  has  in  the 
past  with  regard  to  this  service.  The  essential 
thing  about  the  unclassified  service  is  that 
the  employees  in  it  really  have  very  few 
rights.    They  are  there  on  sufferance. 

There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  there 
is  clearly  temporary  employment  and  where 
all  the  basic  rights  are  not  given  that  apply 
to  people  who  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
service  for  a  long  time.  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  government  that  it  is  still  continuing 
in  its  service  a  large  number  of  people  who 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  full-time, 
permanent  employees,  and  it  should  not  be 
doing  that. 

The  departments  are  using  all  sorts  of 
devices  to  keep  people  in  the  unclassified  serv- 
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ice  when  they  clearly  ought  to  go  into  the 
classified  service.  The  Minister  shakes  his 
head,  but  he  has  not  as  yet  produced  the 
statistics  that  I  asked  for  as  to  how  many 
there  are  in  each  of  these  groups,  and  how 
many  are  in  the  classified  service. 

I  say  that  that  is  a  fair  enough  question 
and  a  week's  notice  ought  to  have  been 
enough  to  provide  the  information.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  should  take  longer  than 
that.  If  the  commission  was  on  top  of  the 
job  it  would  have  the  information  on  hand. 

I  want  now  to  refer  to  group  (3)  of  the 
unclassified  service.  Group  (3)  in  the  regu- 
lations is  defined  as  "consisting  of  employees 
employed  in  positions  that  require  the  em- 
ployee to  be  employed  on  a  full-time,  year 
round  basis".  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister 
in  what  respect  that  differs  from  a  person 
in  the  classified  service. 

My  understanding  is  that  a  person  gets 
into  the  classified  service  because  he  is 
employed  on  a  full-time,  year  round  basis. 
In  other  words,  he  had  a  job  that  would  be 
expected  to  last  for  some  time.  Now  why 
is  it  necessary  to  continue  this  group  (3)? 
Why  are  they  not  put  into  the  classified 
service? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  if  the  hon.  member  would  make  refer- 
ence to  the  annual  report,  he  would  see  that 
they  are  being  brought  in. 

Mr.  Bryden:   On  what  page? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  On  page  50. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Oh,  yes,   I  looked  this  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  1965,  there 
were  1,118  transfers  from  the  unclassified 
staff;  in  1966  there  were  973,  and  we  are 
recruiting  in  the  current  year,  10.1  per 
cent  of  all  our  recruitment  from  the  unclassi- 
fied staff.  The  previous  year  it  was  13.8. 
Now  that  is  not  bad.  It  is  2,091  in  the  two 
years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  are  left?  This  is 
the  thing  I  want  to  get  at. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  the 
information  I  told  you  I  would  get.  We  have 
to  go  to  the  departments  to  get  that.  The 
civil  service  commission  has  no  particular 
jurisdiction  in  this  area  at  all. 

We  will  table  that  information  for  you 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  appreciate  that,  but  it 
would  seem  to   me  that  that  would  be   an 


appropriate  item  to  include  in  the  annual 
report,  too.  Surely  that  is  a  relevant  statistic. 
How  many  employees  were  in  the  classified 
service  and  how  many  were  in  the  unclassi- 
fied service? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  will  take  that  as  advice  and  I  think  we 
can  contemplate  that  as  an  improvement  to 
the  annual  report  next  year.  There  is  real 
progress  being  made  here  and  nobody  can 
deny  that.  I  suggest  that  some  of  the  depart- 
ments including  one  that  I  am  particularly 
familiar  with,  that  I  had  something  to  do 
with  about  six  months  ago,  on  three  occasions 
that  I  am  aware  of,  it  sought  increases  in 
their  total  complement  and  obtained  approval 
from  the  Treasury  board,  which  would  enable 
them  to  bring  more  people  from  the  un- 
classified service  into  the  classified  service. 
This  was  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  higher 
complement. 

There  are  many  jobs  in  the  unclassified 
service,  or  in  the  classified  service,  shall  I 
say,  that  people  in  the  unclassified  service  arc 
not  competent  to  fill.  You  cannot  just  go 
there  and  recruit  everybody  that  you  want. 
Incidentally,  in  the  unclassified  service,  where 
competent  people  for  the  job,  the  kind  of 
people  that  are  required,  where  they  meet  the 
requirements,  we  recruit  them. 

But  there  are  many  jobs  in  the  recruitment 
process,  where  the  requirements,  the  qualifica- 
tions do  not  exist.  But  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  we  are  reducing  this  number  and 
increasing  the  classified  service.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  that  and  it  is  very  clearly 
set  out  in  the  annual  report. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  might  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  chart  on  page  61, 
associated  with  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  London  Soudi,  and  I  am  sure  he,  as 
well  as  every  member  will  be  gratified  to  take 
a  look  at  that.  The  percentages  by  age  groups 
are  shown  there. 

Under  25,  14.9  per  cent;  25  to  45,  42.5  per 
cent;  45  to  60,  34.6  per  cent;  and  60  and 
over,  eight  per  cent.  And  that  takes  them 
to  70. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  rather  starthng  to 
me.  It  simply  sets  out  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses, 43  per  cent  of  the  entire  public  service 
is  over  the  age  of  45,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
rather  remarkable  record. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
some  of  the  comments  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
thought  I  might  just  refer  to  a  speech  that  I 
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made  in  this  House  on  April  7,  1960,  in  con- 
nection with  poHtical  patronage,  because  I 
think  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
was  not  aware  of  it,  and  I  know  he  would 
like  to  be.  I  thought  that  I  would  just  quote 
a  couple  of  points  from  it,  and  this  is  on  page 
2501  of  Hansard. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  relevant  to  vote  303? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Perhaps  in  relation  to  public  records  and 
archives. 

On   January   8,    1946,    Premier   Douglas 

announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.   C.   S. 

Edy- 

Mr.  Brydcn:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Some  hon.  members:  Sit  down! 

Mr.   Bryden:   These   gentlemen   have   been 

making  rude  noises- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  has  stood  in 

his  place  on  a  point  of  order.    May  I  hear 

llic  point  of  order,  please? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  these  gentle- 
men have  been  making  noises  all  afternoon 
about  the  length  of  time  these  estimates  are 
taking.  But  I  have  been  deahng  precisely 
with  these  estimates.  I  have  no  objection  to 
debating  with  them  what  may  have  happened 
in  Saskatchewan  and  their  wild  statements 
about  it,  but  I  suggest  it  is  just  going  to  take 
longer  if  you  permit  these  irrelevant  state- 
ments. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  no  point  of 
order. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  hon.  member  mentioned  Sas- 
katchewan as  an  example. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to  the 
point  of  order,  we  are  discussing  recruitment 
here  and  we  are  evaluating— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  him  say  it  and  I  will 
demolish  it  just  as  I  demolished  the  previous 
irresponsible  statements  of  the  member  for 
London  South. 

Mr.  White:  —and  quite  rightly  so,  and  in 
order  to  do  so,  sir,  we  have  to  contrast  it 
with  some  of  our  other  Canadian  provinces. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  very  difficult  for  the 
chair  to  anticipate  what  the  Minister  is  going 
to  say. 


Mr.   Bryden:    You   could   see   he   was   not 
going  to  talk  about  Ontario- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —and  he  is  quoting  what  he 
has  already  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  deals  with  the  public 
service  commission. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Minister  rose  to  make  a 
statement  in  relation  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  member  for  Woodbine  in  regard  to  pat- 
ronage. Now  the  member  for  Woodbine- 
Mr.  Chairman:  How  do  you  know?  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  not  heard  the  statement  yet. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  That  is  what  he  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  have  not  heard  the  member 
for  Woodbine  say  anything  about  patronage 
in  the  debate  here  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  a  thing.  I  have  not  said 
anything  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say, 
this  relates  to  the  public  service  commission 
and  it  relates  to  the  appointment  of  a  public 
service  commissioner.    As  I  say: 

Premier  Douglas  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  C.  S.  Edy  to  the  public  ser- 
vice commission.  He  was  appointed  the 
sole  commissioner.  He  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Moose  Jaw  CCF  association.  Later 
on,  he  replaced  Mr.  William  P.  Turner, 
aged  52,  who  retired  on  superannuation 
Tuesday  after  35  years  of  service.  He  held 
the  position  of  secretary  and  executive 
assistant  to  the  public  service  commission 
and  secretary  of  the  public  service  super- 
annuation board.  He  had  retired  appar- 
ently on  years  of  service,  but  at  the  age  of 
52.  Shortly  after  the  public  service  com- 
mission was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
other  CCF  party  workers.  One  of  these 
was  Mrs.  Edward  Cooper,  who  subse- 
quently resigned  from  the  public  service 
commission  to  run  and  to  be  elected  as  a 
CCF  provincial  member. 

1  will  not  pursue  this  any  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, except  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting bit  of  political  socialist  history- 
Mr.  Chairman:  And  how  do  you  think  that 
this  fits  into  vote  303? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Because  of  the  great  inter- 
est in  the  pubhc  service  commission  and  in 
retirement  age,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  shows  the  irresponsibihty 
of  the  Cabinet  opposite  that  they  would  bring 
in  this  sort  of  trivia  in  the  midst  of  some  very 
serious  problems  relating  to  Ontario.  As  to 
Mr.  C.  S.  Edy,  surely  a  man  should  not  be 
disqualified  from  an  appointment  because  he 
had  been  in  the  CCF  or  in  any  other  party. 
But  the  point  is  that  in  Saskatchewan,  start- 
ing in  1945,  the  civil  servants  were  fully 
recognized  for  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  there  was  a  fully  established  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining— 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Who  was  in  charge  of 


it? 


Mr.  Bryden:  What  do  you  mean,  who  was 
in  charge  of  it?  These  people  were  certified 
under  The  Trade  Union  Act.  They  had  an 
existing  civil  service  association  which  worked 
quite  fully  with  Mr.  Edy  and  was  quite  con- 
vinced of  his  capabilities  and  I  may  say  the 
civil  service  association  carried  over  from  the 
earlier  era  and  it  was  given  full  bargaining 
rights.  A  full  bargaining  relationship  was 
established  in  Saskatchewan  15  years  before 
it  was  here.  If  any  of  you  want  to  find  out 
about  it,  reard  Frankel's  book  about— 

Hon,  Mr.  McKeough:  What  has  this  to  do 
with  vote  303? 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  did  the  nonsense  of  your 
friends  have  to  do  with  it?  All  they  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  drag  red  herrings  over  the  trail 
with  totally  false  statements.  If  you  want  to 
know  about  employee  rights  and  collective 
bargaining  in  civil  services  in  Canada,  read 
Frankel's  book. 

He  will  tell  you  all  about  the  Saskatchewan 
system  and  what  a  fine  system  it  was.  He  is 
from  McGill  University  and  not  from  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  of  the  fact  that  you  are  not  call- 
ing the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  to  order, 
that  you  deem  that  it  is  in  order  to— 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  he  does  not  deem  it  at  all, 
but  he  allows  me  the  liberty  of  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —compare  our  meth- 
ods here  with  what  happens  in  Saskatchewan 
or  in  any  other  place. 


Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  think  on  the  contrary. 
We  should  stay  with  vote  303,  but  in  fairness 
to  the  member  for  Woodbine,  I  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  a  reply. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pre- 
sume the  hon.  member  will  allow  somebody 
else  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  his  remarks. 

Mr.   Bryden:    Mr.   Chairman,  we  all  know 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
is  a  man  who  specializes  in  attacking  people 
when  they  have  no  opportunity  to  reply- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  303,  please! 

Mr.  Bryden:  —but  I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  are  not  a  man  of  that  cut, 
that  when  an  attack  is  made  on  somebody  you 
provide  an  opportunity  to  reply,  even  though 
the  original  attack  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  have  not  said  a  word  about  patronage  this 
afternoon- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  have  not  said  a 
word  about  anything! 

Mr.  Bryden:  —but  I  referred  to  the  word 
that  was  introduced  by  the  member  for  Lon- 
don South,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
interested  in  that  as  a  problem,  I  want  to 
make  that  clear.  I  do  not  think,  certainly  as 
far  as  the  classified  service  is  concerned,  that 
there  is  even  a  smattering  of  patronage.  I 
tliink  that  is— 

Mr.  White:  What  about  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  dealt  with  the  member's 
canard  about  Saskatchewan,  but  I  want  to 
deal  with  Ontario  and  I  want  to  deal  with  it 
on  the  basis  of  facts.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in 
any  of  the  members'  minds,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  6 
o'clock,  and  just  before  you  leave  the  chair, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  on  the 
record,  the  fact— and  this  is  not  critical  of  how 
Saskatchewan  does  things,  rather  tliat  they  did 
]ia\'e  the  good  sense  to  come  and  employ  one 
of  our  senior  people  to  become  their  public 
ser\'ice  commissioner  not  too  long  ago. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

(Concluded) 

On  vote  303: 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  some  clarification  on 
the  questions  permissible  under  this  vote. 
One  or  two  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  during  the  supper  hour  and  we 
think  that  if  we  are  to  consider  recruitment 
policies  in  any  meaningful  way,  we  have  to 
have  the  right  to  compare  present  non- 
partisan recruitment  policies  with  those 
pohcies  which  existed  when  the  Liberals  were 
in  power  and  when  patronage  was  rampant 
in  this  province.  Interspactially  we  think  we 
should  be  able  to  compare  present  recruit- 
ment policies  in  this  province  with  those 
recruitment  policies  in  other  places,  like  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  where  the  CCF 
government  would  only  hire  CCF  members. 
Would  you  clarify  that  for  our  guidance? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  if  I  may  speak  to  the 
point  that  is  raised  by  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  London  South,  I  feel  that  his 
comments  before  the  supper  hour  only  served 
to  prolong  the  debate,  that  obviously  the 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  had  pre- 
pared his  position  very  carefully  in  this 
matter  and  his  remarks  were  certainly  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  administration 
and  certainly  on  behalf  of  the  public  service 
were  well  received. 

When  it  comes  to  the  comparison  of  pre- 
vious administrations,  the  only  thing  I  can 
say  that  might  assist  in  the  edification  of  the 
Whip  of  the  government  party  is  that  the 
only  connection  and  association  I  have  ever 
had  with  political  patronage  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  constituency  of  Brant  and  in  the  con- 
stituency of  Brantford,  every  public  office 
that  is  within  the  gift  of  the  government  has 
been  filled  by  a  defeated  Conservative  candi- 
date. It  is  a  shame  that  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead  this  will  not  be  possible  because 
the    defeated    Conservative    candidates    will 
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simply  have  to  go  out  and  earn  their  living 
following  their  defeat. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to  that 
point,  I  well  understand  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  not  wanting  any  full  discussion  on 
this  subject,  because  of  course  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  families  in  this 
province  who  suffered  irreparable  damage 
when  Premier  Hepburn  came  to  power  and 
when  he  dismissed  everybody  in  sight  to 
make  room  for  his  Liberal  friends. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  We  do  ask  you  for  some  guid- 
ance on  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  with  my  permis- 
sion. I  would  say  to  the  member  for  London 
South  that  he  has  asked  for  some  guidance 
and  at  this  time  if  he  is  anxious  to  expedite 
the  vote  of  the  civil  service  commission,  we 
should  deal  with  the  estimates  as  they  apply 
to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  White:  I  do  not  want  to  belabour  this 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  as  the  member  for 
Woodbine,  who  is  a  social  scientist,  will  well 
understand,  in  order  to  make  a  meaningful 
evaluation  of  existing  procedures,  one  must 
compare  those  intertemperally  and  inter- 
spacially.    We  ask  only  for  that  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  we  did  this  with  every 
vote,  in  every  department,  we  would  be 
here  not  until  the  end  of  June  but  perhaps 
the  entire  year,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Why  do  we  not  just 
carry  the  votes  for  the  whole  department 
right  now?  Everything  has  been  said  that 
could  be  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  think  we  have  had 
quite  an  extensive  debate  on  vote  SOS- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  some  other  matters.    I  do  not  agree 
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with  the  House  leader  that  everything  has 
been  said  that  could  be  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  voluminous 
record  that  you  have  to  check  and  we  all 
have  to  check  would  indicate  that  not  much 
more  can  be  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  let  the  member  con- 
tinue if  there  is  something  under  vote  303. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  dealt  with  a  number 
of  points,  none  of  which  related  to  patronage. 
I  think  they  are  important  points.  I  have  a 
few  other  points  that  I  want  to  deal  with. 
I  think  most  of  my  points  relate  to  his 
vote.  They  are  quite  unrelated  to  the  points 
I  have  already  raised.  I  think  they  are 
important  and  I  propose  to  raise  them.  I 
know  that  in  accordance  with  your  normal 
method  of  conducting  the  business  of  the 
committee,  as  long  as  I  am  in  order  you  will 
permit  me  to  raise  them. 

I  am  still  by  no  means  fully  satisfied  with 
what  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  has  said  on  the  question  of  the 
unclassified  staff.  He  called  my  attention 
to  a  table  on  page  50  of  the  report  of  the 
civil  service  commission  which  has  been 
before  us  for  only  a  few  days.  I  had  noted 
that  table  and  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  it,  because 
the  information  given  there  is  in  line  with 
information  that  we  have  been  getting  in  this 
House  for  many  years.  The  general  line  of 
the  government  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
that  people  are  being  transferred  from  the 
unclassified  staff  to  the  classified  staff.  This 
I  know,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  long 
the  process  is  going  to  continue.  At  this 
moment  I  have  in  mind  particularly  the 
people  in  group  (3)  of  the  unclassified  staff. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  description  of 
the  position  of  those  people  contained  in  the 
regulations,  they  do  not  differ  in  any  material 
respect  from  the  classified  staff.  My  only 
plea  is  that  those  people  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

I  understand  from  tlie  answer  given  by  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  before  supper  and  from 
other  information  I  have  had,  that  this  to 
a  certain  degree  is  tied  up  with  the  question 
of  establishments.  The  Treasury  board  set 
a  certain  establishment  for  a  department 
which  cannot  then  have  more  employees  in 
a    given    class    than    is    provided    for,    but— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  A  complement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  a  complement.  A 
department  cannot  have  more  employees  in 


a  given  classification  than  is  provided  for 
by  the  complement.  The  only  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  at,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  if  a 
department  has  had  a  person  in  group  (3)  of 
the    unclassified    stafiF    for    years— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  reference  to 
complement  is  the  total,  which— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  care  what  it  is.  They 
are  allowed  so  many— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  just  want  you  to 
know  what  it  is,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  point  is  that  every 
department  is  governed  by  certain  decisions 
of  the  Treasury  board  which  gives  it  a  cer- 
tain allowance  with  respect  to  staff.  Now 
my  only  point  is  that  if  people  have  been  in- 
group  (3),  which  is  described  as  full-time, 
year-round  employment,  why  is  provision  not 
made  for  such  positions  in  the  complement, 
the  establishment,  or  whatever  it  is  you  want 
to  call  it?  Then  these  people  could  be 
transferred,  they  could  be  taken  into  the 
classified   staff  where  they  properly  belong. 

There  are  a  great  many  advantages  that 
accrue  to  the  classified  staff  that  do  not 
accrue  to  the  unclassified  staff.  If  a  man 
is  in  a  job  that  is  obviously  a  continuous  job 
then  surely  he  should  go  to  the  classified 
staff.  According  to  my  information,  there 
are  still  people  in  the  service  of  this  govern- 
ment who  have  been  on  the  unclassified  staff 
continuously  for  10  and  15  years.  The  hon. 
Minister  nods  his  head.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  response  to  the  statement 
I  have  just  made,  but  in  any  case  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  statement  is  true.  Now 
why  are  those  people  not  transferred  to  the 
classified  staff?  They  have  been  there  that 
length  of  time.  Their  work  obviously  must  be 
satisfactory;  their  jobs  obviously  must  be 
continuous  jobs.  Why  should  they  continue 
to  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  being  on  the 
unclassified  staff?  That  is  the  question  I 
put  to  the  Minister.  It  is  a  question  that  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered  in  this 
House  although  I  have  raised  it  every  year 
for  a  good  many  years.  Is  the  Minister  pre- 
pared to  give  any  answer  as  to  why  these 
people  should  not  be  in  the  classified  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  constitute  a  group  of  the  unclassified 
service  that  cannot  be  described  as  having 
one  job.  Many  of  them  are  what  I  suppose 
you  could  describe  as  utility  jobs— they  are 
assigned  from  one  job  to  another.  They  may 
perform  several  duties  within  the  year.   This 
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is  one  reason.  Another  reason,  I  think,  could 
be  that  in  many  circumstances  they  could 
not  meet  the  qualifications  of  entering  the 
public  service.  Some  of  them  are  given 
year-round  employment  in  the  manner  that 
I  have  suggested.  The  pay  rates  are  the 
same,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
do  not  have  the  academic  or  educational 
requirements.  There  are  many  of  them  in 
that  category— that  could  not  measure  up 
to  the  qualifications  of  being  admitted 
through  the  probationary  and  into  the  con- 
firmed positions   in   the  public   service. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  unclassi- 
fied service  the  hon.  member  asks  when  we 
are  going  to  have  them  all  in,  and  I  would 
say- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say  that.  I  just  said 
group  (3). 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh,  just  group  (3). 
Well,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  will  never  totally  eliminate  class  (3). 
I  do  not  think  that  is  to  be  expected  because 
of  the  character  of  the  work  they  do— the  jobs 
that  are  assigned  to  them,  the  lack  of 
qualifications,  and  in  some  situations  the  lack 
of  desire  to  get  into  the  public  service.  I 
think  that  to  round  out  the  whole  work  pro- 
gramme of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  we  will  always  require  some 
people  in  class  (3)  of  the  unclassified  service. 
That  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  find  this  diflBcult  to  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course  I  sufiFer  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  knowing  how  many  there 
are  in  class  (3).  The  Minister  has  undertaken 
that  he  will  provide  the  information.  It  will 
be  available  in  due  course  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  consider  it  when  it  is  available. 
But  the  description  of  the  group  is  one  that 
indicates  permanent  employment  but  without 
the  guarantee  of  permanent  employment  that 
comes  from  being  in  the  classified  service. 
The  Provincial  Treasurer  indicated  that  some 
of  these  people  lack  the  quahfications  neces- 
sary to  get  into  the  classified  service. 

I  am  suggesting  to  him  that  in  cases  where 
employees  have  been  with  the  government 
for  a  good  many  years,  it  would  be  fair  and 
Reasonable  to  relax  the  qualifications.  They 
have  been  there;  they  have  provided  service 
for  many  years;  they  came  into  the  service  of 
the  province  before  some  of  these  basic 
qualifications  were  established.  Whenever 
new  systems  are  introduced  it  is  usually  the 
procedrure  to  make  allowance  for  the  people 
who   already   have,    shall   we   say,    a   vested 


interest  in  their  employment.  For  example, 
in  The  Department  of  Labour,  there  are 
regulations  with  respect  to  qualifications  of 
tradesmen.  Tradesmen  must  meet  certain 
requirements  in  order  to  get  certificates,  but 
the  department  usually  makes  a  certain 
allowance  so  that  people  who  have  been  in 
the  trade  a  long  time  will  get  their  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  even  if  they  caimot 
meet  all  the  new  qualifications. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  the 
just  and  humane  thing  to  do  to  treat  these 
people  in  the  same  way. 

The  Minister  says  that  some  of  them  do  not 
wish  to  be  in  the  classified  service.  I  could 
not  imagine  a  person  who  would  not  want  to 
be  in  the  classified  service.  The  advantages 
are  certainly  important.  If  there  are  some 
who  genuinely  do  not  wish  to  be,  I  do  not 
say  they  should  be  pushed  into  it,  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  those  who  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  province  for  some  substantial 
time,  and  want  to  be  in  the  classified  service, 
should  be  allowed  to  get  into  it.  However, 
this  is  a  point  that  is  probably  not  worth 
pursuing  any  further. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  group  (1)  of  the 
unclassified  service.  This  group,  according  to 
the  description  contained  in  the  regulations, 
consists— and  I  quote— "of  employees  who  are 
employed  under  a  contract,  on  a  union  rate, 
or  offered  a  retainer,  and  whose  terms  of 
employment  are  set  out  in  the  contract  or 
agreement  under  which  employment  is  under- 
taken." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  a  point  for  having 
that  provision  in  the  regulations.  There  are 
clearly  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  a  person  under  a  written  contract  of 
service.  There  may  be  a  particular  situation 
where  this  is  desirable.  My  concern,  how- 
ever, arises  from  the  fact  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  provision  of  the  regulations  is 
abused;  that  people  are  converted  involun- 
tarily, under  pressure,  from  group  (3)  to  group 
(1)  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  putting  them  into  the  classified 
service.  They  are  in  group  (3)  of  the  un- 
classified service,  or  would  properly  belong 
in  that  group,  and  this  would  in  due  course 
entitle  most  of  them,  probably,  to  get  into  the 
classified  service. 

But  to  obviate  that  result,  some  of  the 
departments  get  them  put  under  contract  so 
that  all  their  rights  go  out  the  window.  I 
submit  to  the  Minister  that  that  situation 
exists,  and  I  think  I  have  evidence  that  it 
exists.    I  would  submit  to  him  that  this  is  a 
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common  practice.  Well,  I  will  not  say  that  it 
is  a  common  practice  but  it  is  a  practice  that 
certainly  is  resorted  to  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  for  example.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  practices  there  is  to  have  seasonal 
people  working  in  parks  for  10  or  11  months 
of  the  year,  then  to  lay  them  off  and  bring 
them  immediately  back  in  under  class  (2) 
employees  working  on  special  projects.  They 
are  always  working  for  the  government.  They 
have  continuous  employment  with  the  govern- 
ment, sir,  but  they  can  never  get  into  the 
classified  service  because  their  situation  is 
continually  juggled.  They  are  moved  around 
from  one  group  to  another  of  the  unclassified 
service. 

The  Department  of  Highways  uses  a  similar 
device,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out.  In  fact,  I 
understand  that  a  case  went  before  the  pub- 
lic servants'  grievance  board  not  very  long 
ago  about  a  toll  collector  on  the  Burlington 
skyway.  This  man  was— 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  can  discuss  that  under 
vote  308. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  accept  your  direction, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  some  specific  cases 
that  have  gone  to  the  grievance  board  which 
relate  to  recruitment. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
specific  cases  about  patronge  in  Saskatch- 
ewan that  I  want  to  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.   Bryden:    I   was    going  to   raise   them 
under  the  vote  relating  to  the  grievance  board 
and  similar  matters- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  we  could. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  two  or  three  points, 
so  I  will  raise  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  this  be 
an  appropriate  place  for  me  to  give  some 
detail  about  appointments  which  touched  the 
member  for  Woodbine? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  on  303? 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  I  was  tliinking— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  not  anticipate  what 
the  member  is  thinking  about. 

Mr.  White:  I  was  just  thinking  in  particular, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  his  own  appointment  as 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
in  Saskatchewan  in  1944  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  House. 


Mr.  Chairman:  No,  but  I  appreciate  that 
the  member  realizes  that  he  was  ruled  out 
of  order  previously  and  I  would  ask  him, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  stay  with  vote 
303. 

Vote  303  agreed  to. 

On  vote  304: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote  304, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  what  pro- 
grammes are  now  under  way  with  regard  to 
the  training  of  supervisory  staff.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  read  the  report  of  the 
department  with  regard  to  training  and 
development  and  I  have  also  listened  with 
interest  to  the  Minister's  comments  on  it.  I 
believe  that  an  excellent  programme  is  under 
way,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  programme 
may  be  somewhat  inadequate  with  respect  to 
the  training  of  supervisors.  That  is  why  I 
asked  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
made  some  general  comments  on  the  matter 
in  the  statement  I  presented  to  the  House. 
Some  of  this  programme  is  under  way  right 
now.  There  is  a  senior  ofiBcers'  conference  at 
the  guild  of  all  arts  and  perhaps  this  will 
describe  the  situation  adequately:  We  run 
courses  in  first-line  supervision.  These  are 
two-week  courses  dealing  primarily  with  those 
management  problems  that  arise  between  a 
work  group  and  their  immediate  supervisor. 

In  1964-65,  some  300  participants  went 
through  these  courses.  In  1966  we  also  offered 
the  courses  to  individual  departments— Health, 
Highways,  and  Lands  and  Forests— and  during 
the  year  some  600  people  participated.  In 
1967  we  are  again  running  courses  for  indi- 
vidual departments  as  well  as  for  the  service 
in  general  and  we  expect  to  have  nearly  800 
participants. 

I  could  go  on  with  these  courses  but— 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  first-line  super- 
visors are  tliere  in  the  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  are  ap- 
proximately 2,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  anticipate  that  all  of 
them  will  go  through  training  courses? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  our  goal. 

Mr.  Bryden:  These  are  two-week  courses, 
are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  there  be  any  follow-up 
courses? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 
Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  part  of  your  plan? 
Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  very  much  so. 
Votes  304  to  307,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  308: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  come 
to  a  case  that  I  was  talking  about.  I  had 
stated  that  I  believed  there  was  a  case  cur- 
rently before  the  public  service  grievance 
board.  In  fact,  it  may  already  have  been 
settled,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  raised  the  case 
to  illustrate  my  point  about  the  use  of  the 
transfer  of  a  person  from  group  (3)  of  the  un- 
classified service  to  group  (1),  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  him  on. 

As  I  understand  this  particular  case,  this 
is  exactly  what  happened.  The  man  was 
employed  as  a  toll  collector.  Now,  I  believe 
there  is  a  classification  of  toll  collector.  This 
man  was  not  taken  into  the  classification.  He 
was  taken  into  group  (3)  of  the  unclassified 
service  and  then  he  was  laid  off  just  before 
his  one  year  of  employment  had  been  com- 
pleted. He  was  laid  off  for  a  day,  appar- 
ently to  break  his  service,  although  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  would  have  been  effected. 
Then  somewhat  after  that  time,  he  was 
charged  with  an  offence  or  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline or  a  breach  of  the  regulations  of  the 
toll  collectors'  manual.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  joint  council  decision  to 
the  effect  that  if  an  employee  is  to  be 
reprimanded  or  disciplined  he  is  entitled  to 
have  a  representative  of  his  association  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  there  was  no  such  person 
present. 

Then  the  association  applied  for  a  hearing 
of  the  man's  case  and  following  that,  in  May, 
1966,  he  was  presented  with  a  contract  and 
told  that  he  must  sign  it.  In  fact,  I  think  he 
was  given  two  different  contracts.  The  second 
provided  a  higher  wage  rate  than  the  first, 
but  both  of  them  provided  for  lower  wage 
rates  than  those  prevailing  for  the  toll  col- 
lectors classification.  Finally  he  was  noti- 
fied that  his  contract  was  cancelled  and  he 
filed  a  grievance  claiming  that  he  had  been 
improperly   dismissed. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  what  the  upshot 
of  that  case  has  been,  but  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  device  to  prevent  an  employee  from  getting 
into  the  classified  service.  He  was  taken 
into  group  (3)  which  might  have  been  an 
entry  for  him,  but  in  due  course  he  was 
switched  over  to  group  (1).  I  am  told  that 


this  is  not  uncommon,  that  people  have 
frequently  been  shifted  to  group  (1).  In  other 
words,  they  have  been  placed  under  con- 
tract whether  they  wanted  to  be  or  not,  or 
whether  they  even  understood  what  was 
fully  involved.  That  got  them  out  of  group 
(3).  Now,  has  the  Minister  any  conmients  on 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
particulars  associated  with  this  case.  I  will 
have  to  tell  you  this,  but  it  does  not  really 
come  under  this  vote.  These  arrangements 
are  all  made  by  the  departments  involved. 
I  think  it  came  under  another  vote,  but  the 
Chairman  asked  me  to  wait  for  this  vote,  so 
I  waited.  It  might  be  interesting  to  put  the 
findings  of  the  grievance  board  on  the  record. 
The  man's  name  in  the  case  I  am  talking 
about   is   Carroll. 

Mr.   Bryden:    That    is    right. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  board  finds 
that  Mr.  Carroll  was  not  actually  dismissed 
and  that  even  till  his  services  were  termi- 
nated, he  has  in  effect  remained  an  employee 
since  December  15,  1966.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Carroll's  behaviour  was  such  as  to  justify 
dismissal.  If  so  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
department  to  take  the  prescribed  steps  or 
not  as  it  sees  fit.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Car- 
roll must  still  be  regarded  as  an  unclassified 
employee  in  group  (3).  Mr.  Carroll  stated  that 
he  is  now  employed  elsewhere.  He  may 
elect  to  resign  from  the  position  of  toll 
collector.  Whether  he  resigns  or  is  dis- 
missed the  date  on  which  either  procedure 
takes  place  will  establish  the  amount  of 
wages  owed  to  him  by  the  department.  From 
this,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
deduct  whatever  amounts  had  been  paid  to 
him  by  other  employers  in  the  interim,  plus 
whatever  amounts  he  may  have  earned 
through  self-employment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  did  the  grievance  board 
find  that  he  had  not  in  fact  been  dismissed? 
The  department  purported  to  have  dismissed 
him,  did  it  not?  Why  not  read  the  whole 
finding?  You  take  a  piece  of  it  and  it  can 
give   quite  a   different   impression. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  where  it 

starts  to  say  the  board  finds- 
Mr.    Bryden:    The   board   usually,    in   my 

experience  of  its  findings,  gives  a  recital  of 

the    facts    on    which    it    bases    its    findings. 

Sometimes  those  recitals  are  very  interesting. 

Would  you  be   willing  to   recite  the  facts? 
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I  tried  to  recite  them  as  I  know  them  and  I 
would  hke  to  know  what  the  board  found 
about  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  I  will  table 
this  right  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Could  I  have  a  copy?  If  you 
do  not  want  to  read  it,  I  will  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  may  have  it. 
It  does  not  matter  who  reads  it.  That  was  the 
finding  of  the  board  and  that  is  what  you 
asked  for. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  this  case  is  important 
enough  that  it  would  be  worth  reading  the 
whole  finding  of  the  board  into  the  record. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gerald  T.  Garroll  filed  two  griev- 
ances with  the  board.  The  first,  April  13, 
1966,  reads: 

"A  document  placed  in  my  file  dated 
March  1,  1966,  as  the  information,  is  in- 
correct in  which  connection  this  will  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  my  future  with 
The  Department  of  Highways." 

Mr.  Carroll  appeared  to  seek  removal  of 
this  document  from  the  file  as  redress  for 
the  grievance. 

The  second  grievance,  December  9, 
1966,  alleged  "improper  and  unjust  dis- 
missal." 

The  delay  in  hearing  these  grievances 
arose  pending  negotiation  of  the  status  of 
unclassified  staff  by  the  Ontario  joint 
council. 

The  hearing  before  the  board  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  that  the  griever  him- 
self was  the  sole  witness.  The  department 
did  not  disagree  with  Mr.  Carroll's  right  to 
lodge  the  first  grievance,  but  claimed  that 
he  had  no  right,  under  his  terms  of  em- 
ployment, to  be  heard  on  the  second  griev- 
ance. 

The  two  situations  developed  as  follows: 
On  September  2,  1964,  Mr.  Carroll  was 
hired  as  a  casual  worker  under  The  Public 
Service  Act  1961-62.  He  was  employed 
full-time  as  a  toll  collector  on  the  Burling- 
ton Bay  skyway. 

And  then  in  brackets— 

(toll  collector  is  a  classified  position). 
Mr.  Carroll  worked  a  full  year,  was  off  two 
days  because  of  a  shift  change,  and  was 
laid  off  on  the  third  day,  September  2, 
1965,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  break 
in  service. 


He  was  employed  for  a  full  year,  then  says 
the  grievance  board,  was  laid  off— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Why  do  you  not 

just   read   it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  was  laid  off  September 
1965,  one  year  after  he  was  hired  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  break  in  service.  Now, 
what  sort  of  purpose  is  that  for  laying  off  a 
man? 

He  was  immediately  re-appointed  to 
group  (2)  unclassified.  Public  Service  Act 
4a  (1)  O.  Reg.  190/62. 

On  March  1, 1966  Mr.  Carroll  was  called 
into  the  office  of  the  toll  supervisor  where 
he  was  accused  of  a  breach  of  Regulation 
No.  22  of  the  toll  collector's  manual.  There 
was  no  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  the 
requirements  of  decision  6  of  the  joint 
council  had  been  observed,  that  is,  liiere 
was  no  prior  warning  that  he  might  be 
disciplined,  and  he  was  not  invited  to  bring 
a  representative. 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  the 
toll  supervisor  sent  a  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Carroll  confirming  the  meeting,  giving  his 
understanding  of  it,  and  warning  of  serious 
consequences  ff  the  alleged  error  was  re- 
peated. This  was  the  document  mentioned 
above  in  the  first  grievance. 

Mr.  Carroll  disagreed  with  certain  state- 
ments in  the  memorandum  and  immedi- 
ately entered  grievance.  The  grievance 
followed  the  prescribed  course,  was  denied 
by  the  Deputy  Minister  and  was  sent  to 
the  grievance  board  on  April  13,  1966. 

As  indicated  above,  the  department  did 
not  bring  the  necessary  witnesses  with 
whom  the  griever  was  entitled  to  be  con- 
fronted, but  depended  on  documents 
which,  standing  alone,  were  not  of  a  type 
that  could  be  accepted  as  total  conclusive 
evidence. 

I  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Carroll  was  getting 
much  of  a  deal  up  to  now,  if  I  may  make 
my  personal  suggestion  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  He  was  hauled  in  to  be  warned 
without  the  requirements  of  decision  6  of 
the  joint  council  being  conformed  to,  and  he 
was  laid  off  for  a  day  in  order  to  create  a 
break  of  service.  When  he  finally  got  to  the 
grievance  board,  the  government  department 
did  not  bring  evidence  of  the  type  that  was 
considered  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  been  kind 
enough  to  send  tlie  report  of  the  grievance 
committee .  over  to  the  hon.  member.  It  is 
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my  opinion  that  such  decisions  of  the  griev- 
ance board  are  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties.  Certainly  all  parties  have  accepted 
the  findings  of  the  board.  It  is  one  thing  to 
read  the  material  that  I  sent  over  there  and 
made  available  to  the  hon.  member  but  I  do 
not  think  it  needs  to  be  interlaced  with  his 
comments.  The  decisions  are  made. 
I  simply  ask  for  the  document  back. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read 
the  rest  of  it  without  comment  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  point  is— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  seems  to  me  my  comments 
are  well  supported  by  what  was  said. 

Hon.  Mt.  MacNaughton:  My  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  simply  this,  that  the  board  has 
made  its  finding.  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  needs  to  find  anything. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
Minister  want  the  document  back?  If  he 
wants  it  back,  I  will  give  it  back,  but  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  read 
enough  findings  of  the  grievance  board  to 
know  that  it  is  very  important  to  read  what 
went  on  behind.  Frequently  their  findings 
are  limited  by  provisions  in  the  Act  and 
regulations  that  I  consider  undesirable,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  to  bring  these  facts 
out.  However,  if  the  Minister  insists  on  hav- 
ing it  back,  natinrally  I  have  no  option  but 
to  give  it  back  to  him.  If  he  does  not  insist. 
I  will  read  the  rest  of  it  without— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Without  any  find- 
ings. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —without  comments  in  the 
middle.  I  will  make  my  comments  simple 
at  the  end.  I  have  to  do  this  rather  rapidly 
because— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  once  the  document 
has  been  tabled  it  is  properly  before  us,  I 
would  ask  you  under  the  circumstances  to 
read  it,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  am  now  continuing  from  where  I  left 
off: 

Consequently  the  board  finds  in  favour 
of  the  griever  and  directs  the  removal  of 
the  memorandum  of  March  1,  1966  from 
his  file.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  finding 
as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  grievance. 

We  move  now  to  the  events  which  led  to 
the  grievance  against  dismissal. 

On  April  14,  1966  the  toll  supervisor 
made  a  formal  performance  report  which 


was  signed  by  Mr,  Carroll.    It  was  clearly 

derogatory  in  both  ratings  and  comments. 

On  May  13,  1966  Mr.  Carroll  was  pre- 
sented with  a  contract-of-employment 
form.  He  testified  that  he  was  told  that 
this  was  a  formality  that  applied  to  all 
employees.  It  established  a  rate  of  $1.87 
per  hour,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
rate  at  which  Mr.  Carroll  had  been  paid 
in  1966.  The  contract  became  effective  on 
June  1,   1966. 

On  July  29,  1966  Mr.  Carroll  signed  an- 
other contract-6f-employment  form  with  a 
rate  of  $2.04  per  hour,  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1966. 

Now,  maybe  the  Minister  will  not  object  if  I 
change  my  emphasis  while  reading. 

The  board  is  imder  the  impression  that 
the  hourly  rates  in  both  contracts  were 
lower  than  those  paid  at  the  bottom  level 
of  the  toll  collector  class. 

That  was  a  point  that  I  had  made  before  I 
saw  this. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Does  that  report  have  sound 
effects  like  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  adding  the  sound  effects. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  will  not  mind  my  intruding 
here,  I  am  sure.  The  range  for  the  toll  col- 
lection rate  of  1966  on  the  date  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  member  was  $81.50  to  $95.00  per 
week.  $2.04  for  the  hours  employed  is 
$81.60  per  week.  The  reference  is  that  the 
$2.04  per  hour  was  less  than  the  minimum 
for  the  weekly  rate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  just  reading  what  the 
board  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  that  is  fine, 
I  wanted  you  to  read  that.  Now,  I  am 
putting  the  facts  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  was  the  rate  in  effect 
throughout  the  whole  of  1966? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  at  any  rate  for  part  of  the 
time  he  was  substantially  below  that  rate, 
because  the  first  contract  was  $1.87  per  hour. 
The  first  contract  was  $1.87  but  apparently 
he  was  at  the  minimum  under  the  second 
contract,  was  he?  At  any  rate,  I  read  what 
the  board   said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  would  be  hard  to 
follow  this  report  in  Hansard. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Hansard  shows  remarkable 
perspicacity  in  sorting  out  quotes.  However, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  and  the 
permission  of  the  House,  and  the  permission 
of  the  Minister,  I  will  give  the  report  to  the 
Hansard  reporter  afterwards,  so  as  to  save 
them  a  lot  of  trouble  in  transcribing: 

In  between  the  signing  of  the  two  con- 
tract forms  Mr.  Carroll  received  a  memor- 
andum from  the  toll  supervisor.  June  29, 
1966.  This  was  headed  "conduct"  and 
was  bluntly  critical  of  Mr.  Carroll's  deport- 
ment while  on  duty.  It  also  warned  that 
"repetition  would  be  most  harshly  dealt 
with." 

On  September  16,  the  toll  supervisor 
filled  in  another  performance  report  on  Mr. 
Carroll.  The  ratings  were  the  same  as  in 
the  April  report.  The  comments  were  not 
directly  derogatory  but  read:  "Improvement 
cannot  be  expected  from  this  employee  who 
has  stated  verbally  that  it  is  his  intent  to 
terminate  his  period  of  employment  at  such 
time  as  his  grievance  has  been  heard  by 
the  board." 

Mr.  Carroll  refused  to  sign  this  for  rea- 
sons that  were  not  entirely  clear  to  the 
board.  Employees  are  required  to  sign  such 
forms  to  indicate  that  they  are  aware  of  its 
contents,  and  that  the  supervisor  has  dis- 
cussed them.  The  signature  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  agreement  and  does  not  bar 
the  lodging  of  a  grievance  if  an  employee 
believes  the  report  to  be  incorrect. 

On  December  1,  1966,  a  letter  from  the 
toll  super\dsor  to  Mr.  Carroll,  informed  him 
that  his  contract  of  employment  would  be 
cancelled  and  his  services  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  December  15,  1966.  (The 
contract  form  permits  cancellation  by  either 
party  upon  reasonable  notice,  and  group  (1) 
contract  employees  do  not  have  access  to 
grievance  procedure ) . 

On  December  9,  1966,  Mr.  Carroll 
entered  the  second  grievance,  i.e.  "against 
improper  and  unjust  dismissal".  Mr.  Car- 
roll's representative  asserted  that  there  had 
been  no  dismissal.  In  support  of  this  con- 
tention, he  drew  attention  to  parts  of 
two  documents.  The  first  appears  as  a 
decision  in  the  general  minutes  No.  42  of 
tlie  Ontario  joint  council  (October  17, 
1966): 

"It  is  the  decision  of  council  that  pending 
its  studies  and  negotiations,  all  unclassified 
employees  who,  as  of  October  1,  1965,  met 
the  requirements  of  the  regulation  for 
assignment  to  group  (2)  or  group  (3)  of  the 


unclassified  service  shall  be  assigned  there- 
to." 

The  other  reference  is  found  in  the  re- 
gulations under  The  Public  Service  Act 
deahng  with  unclassified  service  (section 
4a  O.  Reg.  247/65  s.l.). 

We  reproduce  the  section  in  full: 

I  will  not  read  this;  it  is  available  in  the 
regulations  and  I  have  already,  I  think,  read 
all  of  it  at  one  time  or  another.  There  are  the 
three  groups  and  they  are  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion 1  of  section  4a  of  the  regulation. 

Incidentally,   Mr.   Chairman,  perhaps  sub- 
section 4  could  be  read: 

(4)  Subject  to  subsection  6,  an  employee 
appointed  to  group  (2)  of  the  imclassified 
service  shall  be  appointed  to  group  (3)  upon 
completion  of  nine  months  continuous 
service. 

And  subsection  6  provides: 

Where  an  employee  is  appointed  to  group 
(2)  of  the  unclassified  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  project, 

(a)  the  employee  shall  be  informed  that 
he  is  appointed  for  that  project; 

( b )  the  project  shall  be  designated  on  the 
payroll;  and 

(c)  the  employee  shall  not  be  appointed 
to  group  (3),  notwithstanding  that  he  is 
employed  for  nine  or  more  consecutive 
months  on  the  project. 

Now   I   return   to   the   words   of  the   public 

service  grievance  board: 

As  noted  earlier  Mr.  Carroll  had  been 
assigned  to  group  (2)  originally  and  again 
in  September  3,  1965.  While  it  does  not 
seem  relevant  to  the  substance  of  the 
grievance,  it  is  noted  that  the  one-day 
lay-off  on  September  2,  1965,  appears  to 
have  had  no  significance  in  the  light  of 
section  4a,  subsection  5  above. 

I  did  not  read  that  section,  so  I  will  read  it 

now,   Mr.   Chairman: 

For  the  purpose  of  subsection  4,  a 
period  of  non-employment  of  less  than 
three  consecutive  months  shall  not  con- 
stitute an  interruption  in  continuous  serv- 
ice, but  any  period  of  non-employment 
shall  not  be  computed  in  determining  the 
length  of  the  employee's  service  and  the 
service  before  and  after  such  service  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  continuous. 

Now,  continuing  with  the  finding  of  the 
grievance  board: 

Referring  to  4a  (1)  2  of  the  regulations, 
the  board  notes  that  group  (2)  consists  of 
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those  taken  on  for  a  specific  project,  or 
those  whose  work  is  by  nature  intermittent. 
Group  (3)  comprises  employees  whose  posi- 
tions require  full-time,  year-round  atten- 
dance. 

The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
classified  position  of  toll  collector  falls  in 
group  (3). 

Further  to  this,  section  4a  (4)  and  (6)  of 
the  regulations  state  that  a  group  (2)  em- 
ployee, h^vn^r  served  continuously  for  nine 
months  shall  be  appointed  to  group  (3),  un- 
less he  has  been  expressly  appointed  to  a 
designated  project  and  has  been  so  in- 
formed. 

The  board  draws  attention  also  to  section 
4a  (2)  which  requires  that  every  employee 
in  the  unclassified  service  before  or  after 
this  section  comes  into  force  shall  be 
appointed  to  one  of  the  three  groups  listed 
in  4a  (1),  and  shall  be  so  notified  in  writing. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Carroll  should 
have  been  appointed  to  group  (3)  and  have 
been  given  written  notification  of  his  ap- 
pointment. Actually  he  received  a  unilateral 
appointment  to  group  (1)  without  prior 
notification. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
member  re-read  the  paper.  I  have  lost  track 
of  the  logic  somewhere  and  I  would  be  glad 
if- 

Mr.  Bryden:  After  I  have  finished  reading 
it,   I   will  interpret  it  for  you.    But   I   have 
given  my  word  to  the  Minister  that  I  would 
not  interject  my  own  comments  in  the  middle 
and  I  agree  with  him.    After  all,  people  may 
have  difficuty  deciding  whether  I  am  reading 
the  words  of  the  board  or  making  my  own 
comments.  So  I  will  just  read  right  through: 
It  may  be  permissible  for  an  employee, 
in  order  to   gain  what  he  believes  to  be 
some   advantage   (e.g.   wages),   to   contract 
voluntarily    to    forego     other    benefits     or 
rights.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  and  the  board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  an  employee  from 
what  is  clearly  a  group  (3)  position  to  a 
group  (1)  position  without  the  full  under- 
standing and  consent  of  the  employee.  It 
would  appear  necessary  in  such  cases— as 
against  instances  of  initial  hiring— for  the 
employee  himself  to  make  the  request  for 
contract  status. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  department  was 
such  as  to  nullify  the  two  contracts.  Mr. 
Carroll  was  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a 


group  (3)  employee  with  no  automatic  or 
implied  termination  date.  If  his  services— 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information):   Are  you  reading  now? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  reading. 

If  his  services  were  to  be  dispensed  with 
for  just  cause  this  should  have  been  done 
in  accordance  with  the  statutory  procedure, 
with  Mr.  Carroll  having  the  right  of  access 
to  grievance  procedure.  (It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  department  considered  that  Mr. 
Carroll  did  not  have  the  right  to  grieve 
against  dismissal). 

The  board  finds  that— 

Now  I  come  to  what  the  Minister  read.  I 
said  I  would  not  make  any  comments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  come  to  what  the  Minister 
read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  easy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  To  continue: 

The  board  finds  that  Mr.  Carroll  was  not 
actually  dismissed  and  that  even  though 
his  services  were  terminated  he  has  in 
effect  remained  an  employee  since  Decem- 
ber 15,  1966. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Carroll's  behaviour 
was  such  as  to  justify  dismissal.  If  so,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  department  to 
take  the  prescribed  steps,  or  not,  as  it  sees 
fit.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Carroll  must  still 
be  regarded  as  an  unclassified  employee 
in  group  (3). 

Then  there  is  the  final  paragraph  which  the 
Minister  read,  which  leaves  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  still  wants  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised  this  case  because 
on  the  information  that  I  had,  it  seemed  to 
support  my  contention  that  departments  of 
the  government— and  in  this  specific  case  The 
Department  of  Highways— arbitrarily  transfer 
people  from  group  (3)  to  group  (1)  in  order  to 
deprive  these  people  of  benefits  that  they 
would  get  in  group  (3).  I  say  that  this  is  a 
device  that  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Carroll. 
When  we  get  the  whole  of  the  grievance 
board's  finding  before  use,  what  I  say  is  con- 
firmed 100  per  cent  as  far  as  this  case  is 
concerned.  You  see,  when  the  Minister  read 
what  he  read— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  read  the  find- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  read  the  finding  but  the 
finding  was  that  he  was  not  actually  dis- 
missed.  Now  that  was  a  finding;  in  fact  when 
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you  read  the  whole  decision,  that  was  a  find- 
ing that  was  100  per  cent  against  The 
Department  of  Highways.  Yet  if  one  reads 
that  finding  by  itself,  one  can  easily  get  the 
impression  that  the  finding  was  not  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Carroll.  It  was  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Carroll.  He  was  dealt  with  most  improperly 
by  the  department.  He  was  pushed  around 
without  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  could 
ever  be  established  before  a  board.  And  he 
was  pushed  into  group  (1)  out  of  group  (3), 
quite  illegally  and  quite  against  his  will. 

I  will  not  belabour  it  any  further,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  Minister  does  not  insist  on 
having  this  back  immediately,  I  will  turn  it 
over  to  the  Hansard  table.  The  only  point  I 
was  trying  to  demonstrate  was  the  improper 
transfer  of  people  from  group  (3)  to  group  (1), 
and  I  think  Carroll's  case  demonstrates  that  it 
happened  in  tliat  example.  I  say  that  similar 
things  have  happened  in  a  good  many  other 
cases  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  press  my 
point  any  further. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  machinery  of  the  department  as  set 
out  in  the  column  of  page  7,  the  Ontario 
joint  council  pubHc  service  grievance  board 
and  the  public  service  classification  rating 
committee. 

I  do  it  for  information  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Minister  and  his  staff.  I  take  it  that  the 
Ontario  joint  council  is  the  top  council  that 
does  the  negotiating  for  wages  and  the  public 
service  grievance  board  is  one  where  the 
grievances  end  up,  which  arise  through  almost 
any  reason,  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
classification  ratings. 

What  I  would  like  to  know,  if  I  am  correct 
—the  classification  rating  committee  establish 
the  classifications  per  se,  and  if  there  is  a 
grievance  as  regards  their  establishment  of  a 
classification,  it  then  goes  to  the  grievance 
board.   Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Are  you  asking 
whether  the  classification  rating  committee  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
classifications?    The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  What  is  the  main  function 
of  the  classification  rating  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  hear  griev- 
ances that  are  submitted  to  them  when  an 
employee  thinks  he  is  improperly  classified. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Do  they  make  the  final 
decision,  or  if  they  cannot  make  the  final 
decision,  is  the  grievance  laid?  Is  that  correct? 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  decision  is 
final,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Then  no  classification  griev- 
ances go  to  the  grievance  board? 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this:  The 
make-up  of  the  joint  council,  I  see,  is  spelled 
out  there  —  the  chairman  and  government 
representatives.  We  have  four  and  then  we 
have  the  civil  service  association  representa- 
tive and  we  have  three. 

We  have  a  grievance  board  made  up  of  six 
members  plus  a  secretary.  Who  are  the 
association  representatives  on  the  grievance 
board? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  association 
representatives  are  Mr.  G.  T.  Gemmell,  Mr. 
M.  D.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  F.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  M. 
Phelps.  He  is  the  secretary.  The  board  is 
actually  evenly  matched  because  neither  the 
chairman  nor  the  alternate  chairman  are 
voting  members.  They  have  no  vote;  they 
preside,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  am  looking  at  the  layout  in 
this  document.  It  has  a  title,  public  service 
grievance  board.  The  chairman,  Professor 
Presgrave,  the  members  Alcombrack,  Clark- 
son,  Crosbie,  Smith,  Wood  and  secretary 
Phelps.  Are  any  of  those  association  repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  asking  about  the 
personnel  of  the  grievance  board? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  pubhc  service 
grievance  board  and  the  classification  rating 
committee  are  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  R.  Presgrave  of  the  school  of  busi- 
ness. University  of  Toronto,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  board  is  as  noted  in  the  annual 
report.  I  presume  you  are  looking  at  that. 
Mrs.  Smith  recently  resigned.  Is  your  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  any  of  those  members  are 
members  of  the  civil  service  association?  Is 
that  the  question  you  asked  me? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  That  is  correct.  I  would  like 
to  know  this:  As  it  is  set  out  here,  I  take  it 
that  these  three  committees  function  separ- 
ately at  different  times.  So  you  have  the 
public  service  grievance  board,  made  up  of 
the  seven  members,  including  the  secretary. 
Are  any  of  those  association  representatives? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  are  talking 
about  the  public  service  grievance  board 
now? 

Mr.   Gisborn:    Yes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  they  are  not. 
The  association  was  invited  to  nominate 
representatives  and  they  were  not  inclined 
to  do  so.  They  concurred  in  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  board. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  just  like  to  be  clear 
on  it.  When  the  grievance  board  sits  to 
deal  with  a  grievance,  who  represents  the 
association  or  the  griever? 

Hori.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  board  is 
independent.  They  sit  in  panels  of  three,  I 
presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  are  in- 
depedent.  The  griever  has  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented before  the  board  and  the  department 
also  has  a  right  to  represent  itself  before 
the  board.  But  the  board  sits  in  independent 
panels  of  three. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Then  I  take  it  that  if  a 
griever  had  a  grievance  before  the  grievance 
board,  he  would  go  with  a  chosen  representa- 
tive, before  this  group  named  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  And  present  his  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Then  this  group  would  make 
the  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  take  it  that  none  of  those 
is  a  representative  of  the  employees.  They 
are  all  established  as  government  repre- 
sentatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  they  sit  as  a  board,  they  represent  both 
sides.  They  are  a  quite  impartial,  independ- 
ent board.  The  fact  that  none  of  them, 
as  you  say,  may  be  an  active  dues-paying 
member  of  the  civil  service  association  of 
Ontario,  I  am  not  aware  of.  I  look  at 
them  here— certainly  some  of  them  do  not 
appear  to  be.  But  once  they  sit  on  that 
board,  they  are  independent,  completely,  and 
the  association  agreed  in  the  appointments 
that  were  made.  They  had  an  opportunity 
to  nominate  members  and  this  is  the  board 
that  they  approved  of. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  civil  service  association,  branch  74, 
which  is  a  Niagara  parks  commission  group, 
have  had  their  problems  in  the  past.  The 
new  Minister,  in  a  difiFerent  portfolio  that  I 
have  had  problems  to  contend  with,  has 
been  more  than  fair  to  listen  to  what  I  have 
had  to  say  and  in  some  cases  brought  about 


some  of  our  wishes  and  brought  them  to  the 
satisfaction  of  some  of  our  people. 

Having  said  that,  and  being  complimentary 
for  a  moment,  I  am  going  to  take  up  a 
problem  that  I  have  taken  up  here  annually, 
I  believe,  since  I  was  elected,  and  that  is  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the 
Niagara  parks  commission,  which  number 
some  700  in  the  summer  months  and  two 
years  ago  the  Act  was  amended  to  allow 
that  particular  group  of  employees  to  bargain 
in  their  own  behalf. 

This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At 
that  time  as  you  will  recall,  I  complimented 
the  then  Provincial  Treasurer  of  the  province 
for  taking  the  proper  step  forward.  And  he 
finds  himself  in  an  excellent  position  because 
he  now  is  the  chairman  of  the  parks  com- 
mission. I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in  his  place  here 
tonight,  he  may  have  been  able  to  answer 
some  of  my  questions,  although,  having  the 
desire  to  put  some  of  the  facts  as  I  know 
them  on  the  record,  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
take  the  time  to  read  what  I  have  had  to 
say  about  that  group  who  have  been  speaking 
on  their  own  behalf  and,  I  believe,  getting 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  unfair  treat- 
ment. 

There  was  a  time  that  employees  of  the 
parks  commission,  because  of  their  summer 
concession  and  summer  enterprises— many 
people  come  to  that  area,  they  work  many 
hours'  unpaid  overtime— had  the  opportunity 
or  the  privilege  of  taking  time  off  in  the 
winter  months,  for  the  hours  they  had  piled 
up.  In  some  instances,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  detail,  as  some  have  done  here 
this  evening,  but  in  some  instances  the  year 
passed  and  they  did  not  take  the  time  off  in 
that  year;  and  I  understand  many  hours  of 
working  time  were  lost  to  those  individual 
employees. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  made  a  sugges- 
tion here  last  year  that  if  these  men  work 
overtime  and  if  that  particular  commission 
from  the  records  as  I  read  them  are  making 
a  tremendously  large  profit  on  their  conces- 
sions—they are  profitable— and  they  do  get 
money  from  the  parks  hydro  commission  by 
way  of  $1.25  per  horsepower  generated 
which  is  about  $800,000.  I  believe  this  year 
they  can  well  aflFord  to  pay  their  employees 
for  the  overtime  that  they  worked.  Some  of 
them  have  said  to  me  and  not  too  long  ago 
that  vacations  are  something  that  these 
people  know  nothing  of  during  the  summer 
months.  They  know  nothing  of  vacations 
during  the  summer  months  and  they  cannot 
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take  any  time  off  until  after  Labour  Day  be- 
cause they  must  render  a  service  to  the 
travelhng  pubHc  when  they  are  there. 

1  beheve  that  a  commission  that  finds 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they  have  this 
large  amount  of  money,  it  is  my  personal 
opinion,  and  I  am  sure  the  opinion  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  they  ought  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees for  the  overtime  they  have  worked. 
Now,  I  realize  that  in  the  last  while— and 
this  comes  to  me  as  late  as  last  Saturday- 
there  has  been  a  committee  negotiating  with 
the  employees  which  is  a  step  again  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are  three  men  nego- 
tiating on  behalf  of  the  parks  commission 
and  I  would  like  to  mention  their  names  at 
this  time  because  I  believe  they  are  fair  men, 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Maclnnes— no  doubt 
the  Minister  is  acquainted  with  him,  I  think 
he  is  on  the  Niagara  Falls  bridge  commission, 
a  lawyer  from  Welland;  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Walker  for  the  parks  commission;  and  an- 
other gentleman  by  the  name  of  Matt  Gush- 
ing. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  govern- 
ment would  like  to  bring  about  good  public 
relations  with  this  group  of  employees  they 
ought  to  persuade  these  men  to  sit  down 
with  the  employees  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems. It  seems  that  they  cannot  get  the 
three  members  who  are  negotiating  with 
them  to  find  time  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
their  problems  with  them.  Having  brought 
them  so  far  to  a  point  where  they  can  nego- 
tiate and  should— I  see  the  Deputy  Minister 
shaking  his  head;  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  give  you  a  note  and  then  you  might  tell 
me  what  that  means,  I  would  be  glad  to  sit 
down  and  listen. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  should  be  in  a  committee 
where  he  can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  spent  most  of  the 
period  of  these  estimates  shaking  his  head. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Maybe  he  is  getting  a  bit 
groggy.  He  has  been  sitting  here  a  long  time 
listening. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  legislation  yet 
passed  to  prevent  a  member  from  shaking 
his  head  either  negatively  or  affirmatively. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  that,  I  suppose,  applies 
to  me  also.  I  can  do  the  same.  Well,  I 
would  shake  it  in  the  negative.  I  do  not  like 
his  attitude.  Having  said  that,  I  will  take  it 
from  where  I  have  just  left  off. 

The  men  of  the  parks  commission  as  I 
know  it— and  mind  you,  I  should  maybe  men- 


tion the  fact  that  there  is  no  parks  commis- 
sion at  the  moment;  there  is  a  chairman, 
appointed  by  this  government,  there  was  one 
man  left  of  the  old  commission,  one  Fred 
Gairns,  and  six  men  who  resigned.  So  you 
do  not  have  a  commission  at  all,  but  you  do 
have  three  men  appointed— one  from  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls,  one  from  Lincoln 
county,  and  one  from  Welland  county.  These 
are  the  people  who  apparently  are  negotiat- 
ing for  this  particular  group.  I  think  there  is 
no  liaison  between  the  people  who  work  for 
the  parks— who  are  not  getting,  in  my  opin- 
ion, fair  treatment— and  the  people  who 
should  be  negotiating  with  them  and  appar- 
ently have  not  found  time. 

I  would  like  anybody  to  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you 
to  the  members  of  this  House  that  if  they 
want  to  bring  about  satisfactory  conditions 
in  that  area  all  they  have  to  do  is  sit 
down  with  these  men  now  that  the  Act 
allows  it,  and  work  out  their  problems— 
which  I  think  are  not  that  great— and  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  condition  whereby  these 
men  will  work  as  other  employees  do 
through  other  unions. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  problems  are 
not  that  great  but  there  was  a  time  that  the 
commission  would  not  sit  down  and  talk 
to  these  men  at  all  about  their  problems.  If 
they  cannot  get  vacations  in  the  summertime 
I  think  they  ought  to.  Their  families  are  off 
from  school  at  that  time  and  I  do  not  know 
why  they  cannot  get  enough  employees  to 
let  these  families  enjoy  the  summer  months 
as  other  human  beings  in  this  country  do. 
These  men  are  working  many,  many  hours, 
working  Saturdays  and  Sundays  for  straight 
time— straight  time— and  having  to  take  it  off 
in  the  fall.  If  they  do  not  take  their  time 
off  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  lose  those 
hours.    This  is  not  right  if  that  happens. 

I  asked  these  questions  of  this,  I  believe, 
fair  Minister,  who  can  remedy  the  problem 
if  it  exists.  I  would  like  one  day  to  get  a 
letter,  if  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  from 
this  Minister  telling  me  that  this  is  not  so— 
I  would  be  the  first  to  be  pleased  to  hear  it— 
and  if  it  is  so,  that  they  are  remedying  that 
condition  and  that  it  will  not  exist  any  more 
in  this  day  and  age  where  people  are  looking 
for  a  forty-hour  week.  To  think  that  men 
have  to  work  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and 
take  the  time  off  in  the  winter  months  to 
be  paid,  and  if  they  do  not  accomplish  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  then  they  are  out 
that  much  money,  this  is  not  fair  at  all. 
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I  found  it  most  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
understand  why  the  employees  of  that  par- 
ticular group  would  not  sit  down  with  a 
committee  and  visit  with  me  as  their  mem- 
ber to  tell  me  what  their  problems  were,  to 
make  it  official  by  resolution  with  their 
group,  since  they  have  a  branch— branch  74 
of  the  civil  service  association— and  let  me 
know  as  their  member  of  their  grievance  that 
I  might  bring  it  before  the  members  here 
who  I  believe  in  most  cases  are  fair  men, 
so  that  they  may  settle  their  problems.  You 
may  not  believe  this  but  in  this  day  and  age 
they  are  fearful  of  their  positions  in  that 
park  because  they  have  worked  there  for 
quite  some  time,  they  have  families  and 
children,  and  they  are  fearful  that  if  they 
come  to  me  they  will  lose  their  jobs.  That 
is  what  it  was  up  to  this  day. 

Now,  if  it  will  be  remedied— and  I  under- 
stand they  are  talking  about  negotiations; 
I  understand  the  executive  of  branch  74 
would  like  to  sit  with  their  group  on  the 
commission  side  to  air  their  opinions  and 
likes  and  dislikes.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
through  the  chairman,  that  the  government 
has  set  up  the  machinery  to  be  able  to  do 
this.  I  suggest  that  they  implement  it,  and 
once  they  have  accomplished  that  they  could 
take  up  the  same  matter  with  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  because,  they 
too,  have  the  same  mechanism  set  up,  the 
same  Act,  but  they  have  not  negotiated  a 
contract  with  their  employees  yet,  and  there 
are  no  particular  signs  of  it  in  the  near  future 
as  I  see  it  from  what  I  gather.  The  Ontario 
medical  services  commission,  while  they  have 
talked  about  it,  they  too  have  a  problem  to 
work  out. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ontario— and  the  government  having 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  lot  of  people  happy 
to  show  that  they  are  interested  in  the 
employees  of  the  province  and  their  com- 
mission—do not  take  the  time  to  work  these 
problems  out.  I  say  this  to  you  in  all  sin- 
cerity, Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  three  com- 
missions have  an  opportunity  through  their 
association,  but  the  government  who  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  table,  who  can  say 
"yes"  or  "no"  to  them,  are  not  saying  "yes, 
let  us  sit  down  and  discuss  our  problem". 

Having  said  that,  I  think  it  is  well  estab- 
lished on  the  record  that  up  to  this  point  I 
find  the  commissions  wanting.  They  come 
short  of  the  mark  and  I  do  hope  through 
the  new  Minister  that  they  will  work  these 
problems  out,  that  we  will  be  able  to  say  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  "At  least  you  have 


started  to  treat  your  employees  the  way  they 
ought  to  be  treated". 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  first  of  all  express  some  assurance 
through  you  to  the  hon.  member  that  cer- 
tainly, in  the  first  place,  I  cannot  possibly 
countenance  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Niagara  parks  commission  instilling  any  fear 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  employees  of 
that  commission  that  if  they  come  and  express 
their  grievances  to  the  hon.  member  they 
will  lose  their  job.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  will  not  buy  that— that  I  will  not  buy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  a  hangover  from  the 
past,   and  the  people  need  to  be  reassured. 

Mr.  Bukator:  May  I  put  the  record 
straight  at  this  point.  1  was  making  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  under  which  they  had 
to  work  until  the  Act  was  amended  about 
a  year  ago.  And  that  is  a  hangover  as  the 
hon.  member  put  it— I  think  that  is  well  put. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  there  are 
several  ways  of  curing  a  hangover.  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  briefly  to  put  the  situation 
precisely  on  the  record  for  the  information 
of  the  hon.  member,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
only  in  the  past  year— not  two  years  ago,  it 
is  only  last  year— that  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  staff  of  the  Niagara  parks  commission 
organized  themselves  to  the  point  where  they 
could  be  recognized  as  a  bargaining  unit. 

They  did  this  with  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion of  Ontario.  The  bargaining  unit  was 
determined  by  reference  to  the  civil  service 
commission  as  recently  as  March.  It  was 
only  since  last  March  that  they  have  been  in 
a  position  to  bargain.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  they  had  no  legal  right  to  do  it  until 
last  March  and  the  bargaining  procedures 
are  now  under  way. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  while  this 
matter  of  overtime  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  package,  the  total  package  is  being 
negotiated.  This  is  only  one  part  of  a  broad 
package;  it  is  new  and  contemplates  the  whole 
range  of  employee-employer  arrangements  and 
employee  benefits.  So  I  cannot  admit  that 
there  has  been  too  much  time  lost  in  the 
process. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  various  items 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  total  package 
would  be  discussed  and  negotiated  one  by 
one.  I  can  only  hope,  as  the  hon.  member 
does,  that  the  negotiations  complete  them- 
selves in  totality  before  very  long.  I  would 
think  it  possible  that  certain  of  the  provisions 
that  may  be  dealt  with  or  become  terms  of  the 
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agreement,  will  be  dealt  with  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  I  do  not  think  the  employers 
or  employees  over  there  need  have  any  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  negotiate  a 
successful  contract,  just  the  same  as  various 
branches  and  classes  of  the  government  serv- 
ice are  able  to  do— just  as  the  Crown  agencies, 
the  Ontario  hospital  and  Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission  to  which  you  referred, 
will  accomplish  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

These  things  do  not  just  happen  over  night. 
I  would  not  think  any  intrusion  on  the  part 
of  a  Minister  or  chairman  of  the  board  would 
have  any  material  eflFect.  They  have  their 
bargaining  teams  set  up  and  I  think  it  is  much 
better  to  let  them  go  through  the  process  of 
negotiation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  collective 
bargaining,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  re- 
solve itself,  as  is  the  hon.  member.  The  On- 
tario medical  services  division  are  not  a  Crown 
agency.  They  are  public  service.  They  are  not 
a  Crown  agency,  so  they  do  not  have  to  bar- 
gain in  this  way,  notwithstanding  that  the 
bargaining  rights  are  essentially  the  same  in 
both  instances. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  to  anyone  that  I  want  to  interfere 
either  with  management  or  labour  in  their 
negotiations,  I  personally  do  not  care  to  get 
involved,  to  favour  one  or  the  other.  My  con- 
cern is,  and  has  been  until  this  day,  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  very  soon  to  negotiate 
freely  in  their  own  behalf  and  come  to  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  whereby  they  will 
know  that  they  have  this  right  and  that  they 
can  speak  to  anyone  that  they  care  to— which 
they  could  not  do  in  the  past,  for  fear  that 
they  may  lose  their  job. 

Having  accomplished  that,  I  say  this:  You 
have  mentioned  that  they  have  got  it  now, 
but  I  find  that  the  negotiations  in  the  park 
commissions  are  comparatively  slow  because 
three  men  who  are  conducting  negotiations  in 
the  park  commissions  cannot  seem  to  find  the 
time  to  get  together  to  discuss  the  problems 
with  the  employees.  If  you  look  into  this 
matter,  you  will  find  that  on  that  issue  I  am 
right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  want  to  change  to  another 
subject  which  I  deferred  until  vote  308  at 
your  request,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since  I  wish  to 
rely  in  one  case  at  least,  on  a  decision  of  the 
public  service  grievance  board  to  establish  the 
point  which  I  am  trying  to  make.  In  my  in- 
troductory remarks,  I  indicated  some  objection 
to  the  long  probationary  period  that  applies 
in  the  pubHc  service.  It  is  a  probationary 
period  of  12  months,  regardless  of  the  degree 


of  skill  and  experience  required  in  the  job. 
I  indicated  that  at  the  time;  I  am  not  going 
to  push  the  point. 

For  probably  the  majority  of  the  jobs  in  the 
public  service,  a  probationary  period  of  any- 
where from  30  days  to  three  months  would 
be  adequate.  In  a  clerical  job,  for  example, 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  superiors  in 
the  department  to  assess  the  qualifications  and 
capacities  of  the  individual  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  Certainly  it  would  not 
take  a  year  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  am 
prepared  to  concede  that  there  are  some  more 
advanced  jobs  where  it  may  take  longer  to 
assess  these  capabilities.  However,  that  is 
not  my  basic  point. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  raise  now  relates 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
bationary period— that  is  for  a  period  of  one 
year  less  one  day,  I  take  it— the  employee  has 
no  protection  at  all  against  arbitrary  dismissal. 
I  would  not  particularly  object  to  the  long 
probationary  period,  if  the  employee  began 
to  acquire  some  rights  in  the  process.  I  sup- 
pose, though,  if  that  were  so,  then  he  would 
not  be  probationary.  It  is  unreasonable  that 
a  person  should  work  for  the  government 
for  one  year  less  one  day,  and  then  be  thrown 
out  on  the  street,  for  any  reason  or  for  no 
reason,  and  without  any  reason  being  given, 
whether  there  is  one  or  not,  and  to  have  no 
redress  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Yet  this  is  what  is  possible  under  the 
regulations  of  the  civil  service  commission  as 
they  now  stand.  Section  28  of  those  regula- 
tions make  it  quite  clear  that  the  provisions 
of  the  regulations  relating  to  the  processing 
of  grievances  arising  out  of  allegations  of 
unjust  dismissal,  do  not  apply  to  people  who 
have  been  employed  for  less  than  12  months. 
It  is  my  observation,  which  I  would  like  the 
Minister  to  consider,  that  an  unfortunate  prac- 
tice is  becoming  increasingly  widespread,  of  a 
department  keeping  an  employee  to  within  a 
few  days  of  the  end  of  his  probationary 
period  and  then  firing  him  with  little  or  no 
notice.  The  employee  may  feel  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  dealt  with  and  indeed,  he  may 
in  fact  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  but  he 
has  no  redress  of  any  kind  whatever. 

To  illustrate  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  provide  the 
particulars  of  two  specific  cases.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  these  cases, 
according  to  my  observation,  are  by  no  means 
isolated.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  illustra- 
tive of  what  I  think  is  a  growing  practice. 

The  first  case  relates  to  an  employee,  a 
Miss  Ida  Harry-Brown.    She  was  employed 
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as  a  clerk  (2)  general  in  the  medical  services 
insurance  division  of  The  Department  of 
Health.  I  have  here  a  photocopy  of  a  public 
service  grievance  board  decision  that  was 
handed  down  in  her  case. 

I  think  this  will  be  as  good  an  instrument 
as  any  for  putting  the  facts  of  her  case  on 
the  record  and  I  think  it  will  be  taken  as  at 
least  an  authoritative  source.  I  am  going  to 
quote  from  this  decision: 

Miss  Ida  Harry-Brown  commenced  em- 
ployment in  the  OMSIP  division  of  The 
Department  of  Health  on  January  31,  1966. 
Her  classification  was  clerk  (2)  general  and, 
since  this  was  her  first  employment  in  the 
government,  she  was  on  probation  for  one 
year. 

She  entered  grievance  on  January  20, 
1967  in  the  following  terms: 

"I  grieve  the  charges  of  unsatisfactory 
work  performance  made  by  supervisors 
about  me  are  unfounded  and  untrue  and 
will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  my  future 
and  merit  increase  is  being  withheld  with- 
out just  cause." 

The  grievance  arises  specifically  out  of 
two  memoranda  addressed  to  the  griever 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  MacLean,  manager  of  enrol- 
ment. 

To:  Miss  I.  C.  Harry-Brown, 
Date:  January  13,  1967. 

Then  the  body  of  the  memorandum: 

This  is  to  confirm  in  writing  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  interview  this  morning— 

This  was  January  13,  1967,  almost  a  full  year 
after  the  lady  was  first  employed— almost  a 
full  year,  and  she  gets  this  information: 

This  is  to  confirm  in  writing  that  in 
accordance  with  our  interview  this  morn- 
ing, you  will  not  be  recommended  for  a 
merit  increase  nor  for  permanent  employ- 
ment on  this  staff  since  your  work  is  not 
satisfactory. 

It  takes  them  a  full  year  to  find  out  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  tell  her  that  her  work  is  not 
satisfactory.  To  continue  from  the  memor- 
andum: 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  interview  that 
in  spite  of  constant  supervision,  your  per- 
formance has  been  unsatisfactory  because 
of  the  number  of  mistakes  that  are  made 
in  doing  your  work. 

And  then  the  other  memorandum— the  body 

of  it  is  as  follows,  and  it  is  dated  January  20: 

Further    to    my   memo    of   January    13, 

1967,  your  case  has  been  reviewed  and  it 


has  been  decided  to  terminate  your  em- 
ployment with  us,  effective  January  30, 
1967. 

One  year,  less  one  day,  from  the  date  she 
was  taken  on,  she  is  peremptorily  dismissed. 
Now  to  continue  with  the  finding  of  the 
grievance  board: 

The  history  of  the  case  is  not  as  clear  as 
might  be  wished.  This,  no  doubt,  is  be- 
cause the  division  was  newly  set  up  and 
there  were  frequent  changes  in  staff,  in 
supervision  and  in  details  of  procedure. 

Most  of  the  department's  testimony  be- 
fore the  board  was  hearsay,  and  much  of 
what  was  not  hearsay  was  not  supported 
by  records  or  other  data.  In  short,  ade- 
quate proof  was  lacking  as  to  the  griever's 
incompetance  or  unacceptable  personal 
traits. 

There  seems  little  point  in  exploring 
such  matters  since  the  situation  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law  bearing  on  the  status  of 
probationary  employees  under  The  Public 
Service  Act.  The  following  sections  are 
relevant: 

And  I  will  not  read  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 
They  provide  in  effect  that  for  12  months  a 
person  has  no  rights  at  all  when  it  comes  to 
arbitrary  dismissal. 

In  the  instant  case  the  two  memoranda 
from  Mr.  MacLean  to  Miss  Harry-Brown 
indicated  that  the  probationary  year  would 
not  be  extended  and  would  not  be  followed 
by  application  to  The  Department  of 
Civil  Service  for  appointment  of  the 
griever  to  regular  or  "permanent"  staff. 
In  the  light  of  this  the  complaint  about  the 
withholding  of  the  merit  increase  can  have 
no  significance  in  that  redress  would  not 
be  possible. 

The  board  notes  that  the  grievance  makes 
no  mention  of  severance  of  employment. 
It  is  assumed  that  this  was^  because  the 
griever  was  aware  of  the  statute  dealing 
with  probation  and  the  regulation  (O,  Reg. 
190/62.  s.28)  which  denies  the  right  of 
grievance  against  dismissal  to  those  who 
have  been  employed  continuously  for  less 
than  twelve  months. 

The  same  old  dreary  story. 

In  this  regard,  the  board  notes  the  un- 
fortunate wording  in  the  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Minister  to  the  griever  (February 
27,  1967)  which  suggests  that  dismissal  for 
cause  had  been  effected  under  O.  Reg.  190/ 
62.   s.28.    There   was   nothing  before   the 
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board  to  indicate  that  this  had  been  the 
procedure. 

In  view  of  the  griever's  contention  that 
cliarges  of  unsatisfactory  work  might  affect 
her  future,  the  board  finds  that  the  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Minister  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  griever's  file.  A  copy  of 
the  board's  report  should  be  placed  on  the 
file.  Apart  from  this  the  board  finds  that 
it  cannot  support  the  grievance. 

Regrettably,  I  may  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
board  found  that  it  could  not  support  the 
grievance,  but  not  because  there  was  not 
merit  in  it.  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  the 
board  said  that  the  department  failed  totally 
to  establish  its  case  of  unsatisfactory  work  or 
unsatisfactory  personal  conduct,  but  the  board 
could  not  support  the  grievance,  beyond 
directing  that  an  objectionable  letter  be  re- 
moved from  the  individual's  file,  because  it 
had  no  jurisdiction.  This  is  my  complaint, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Here  is  a  young  lady  who  worked  one  year 
less  one  day  for  the  government.  She  was  led 
to  believe,  throughout  most  of  the  piece, 
according  to  what  she  has  told  me,  that  her 
work  was  quite  satisfactory  and  that  she 
would  be  recommended  for  a  merit  increase. 
She  was  not,  however,  recommended  for  a 
merit  increase.  When  she  began  to  press  for 
the  merit  increase  she  thought  she  was 
entitled  to  and  should  get,  she  found  sud- 
denly that  the  whole  tone  has  changed. 

Now  her  work  was  discovered  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, and  then  in  very  short  order  she 
was  out  the  door.  She  filed  a  grievance 
which  she  was  entitled  to  do  under  the  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  failure  to  get  her 
merit  increase  and  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ments about  unsatisfactory  work,  and  she  was 
out  the  door  in  no  time  after  that. 

Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  un- 
just way  to  treat  people,  that  people  have  a 
right- 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  what  you 
say  only. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  I  appeal  to  any  fair- 
minded  people  that  it  is  an  unfair  way  to 
treat  people.  A  person  has  given  service  for 
a  year  and  not  until  the  12th  month  is  there 
any  real  suggestion  that  there  is  anything 
unsatisfactory,  but,  bang,  she  is  out  the 
door. 

Apparently  she  offended  some  straw  boss 
somewhere,  or  maybe  someone  higher  than  a 
straw  boss,  I  do  not  know.    But  I  say  that 


people  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  others  in  this  way.  They 
should  have  a  right  to  take  their  case  to  some 
impartial  body  or  person  for  an  adjudication. 
Miss  Harry-Brown  did  not  have  that  right. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  grievance  board  who 
heard  her  case  did  not  think  there  was  any 
merit  in  the  case  against  her  at  all.  I  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  if  the  grievance  board  had 
been  permitted  under  the  law  to  deal  with  the 
case  on  its  merits,  it  would  have  found 
against  the  department  and  in  favour  of  Miss 
Harry-Brown.  But  because  of  the  unjust  pro- 
vision in  the  regulations,  the  civil  service 
commission's  regulations.  Miss  Harry-Brown 
was  a  person,  in  this  context  who  was  totally 
devoid  of  rights. 

Now,  I  have  one  other  illustration  of  the 
same  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
maybe  the  hon.  member  would  let  me  com- 
ment on  the  general  content  of  his  remarks 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  yes,  if  you  wish. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  first  thing  I 
am  going  to  say  through  you,  sir,  and  put  on 
the  record,  is  that  it  was  an  illegal  grievance. 
Now,  the  hon.  member  has  said  that.  And  I 
wish  to  state  for  the  record  right  now  that 
the  grievance  should  neither  have  been  re- 
ceived nor  commented  upon,  it  should  not 
have  been  accepted  and  considered. 

The  12  months'  grievance  procedure,  of 
course,  is  against  dismissal.  After  six  months, 
it  is  permissible  to  grieve  against  working 
conditions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  With  no  protection  of  em- 
ployment.   There  is  no  protection  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Now  just  let  me 
pursue  this  a  little  bit  further  and  say  that 
both  sides  have  been  living  with  these 
grievance  procedures  for  some  years  now 
and,  in  fact,  that  they  were  agreed  to  mutu- 
ally again  by  the  civil  service  association,  I 
believe,  as  far  back  as  1960. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  they  have  worked  out  to 
be  poor  in  practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Now,  wait  a 
moment.  They  are  not  working  very  poorly 
in  practice;  these  things  work  both  ways.  If, 
for  instance,  the  term  had  been  shorter,  let 
us  say  it  had  been  three  months  and  it  had 
been  decided  to  dismiss  somebody  for  cause, 
I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here  that  the 
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hon.  member  for  Woodbine  would  say  that 
the  period  of  time  was  too  short. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  assure  you  that  you  are  quite 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  convinced 
he  would  say  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  assure  you  you  are  quite 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  there  is 
nothing  strange  about  that.  We  have  several 
broad  areas  of  disagreement,  so  there  we  are. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the 
Minister  will  permit  me  to  say  what  I  think 
and  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  make  assump- 
tions about  what  I  will  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  that  I  will 
do.  When  I  call  on  you  and  the  members  of 
this  House  to  witness  the  countless  times  the 
hon.  member  has  done  the  thinking  and 
gone  through  the  thinking  processes  and  the 
motive  processes  of  the  decisions  of  every 
Minister  in  this  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  not  done  that  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  And  this  is  the 
first  occasion,  I  think,  I  have  ever  attempted 
to  read  the  hon.  member's  mind.  But  I  do 
say  that  if  the  term  had  been  any  different,  it 
would  be  either  too  short  or  too  long.  This 
one  just  happens  to  be,  in  his  opinion  and 
to  fit  his  case,  too  long  a  time  period.  This 
works  both  ways.  Sometimes  it  takes  in 
fairness  more  than  three  months  or  six 
months,  or  whatever  the  member  is  advo- 
cating, to  fairly  judge  the  ability  of  a 
trainee,  or  probationary  civil  servant.  In 
fairness,  it  would  be  unfair  to  reduce  the 
period  because  they  would  lose  out  by  such 
a  process,  and  it  does  work  both  ways.  And 
I  put  this  on  the  record. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  know  of  no 
Deputy  Minister  or  civil  servant  in  a  super- 
visory capacity  who  looks  for  reasons  to  get 
rid  of  staff.  The  pubhc  service  is  looking 
for  good  competent  staff.  And  I  am  as  sure 
as  I  stand  in  my  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  this  type  of  action  is  taken,  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  it,  ample  reason  for  it. 
Certainly,  to  my  knowledge  no  good  senior 
civil  servant,  or  any  civil  servant  in  a  super- 
visory capacity  would  pursue  any  other 
course  and  that  is  a  statement  I  will  stand 
on  and  take  my  oath  on  before  this  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister's 
case  is  so  ill-supported  that  in  the  specific 


case  before  us  the  grievance  board  acted 
within  its  powers  to  the  extent  of  directing 
that  a  letter  by  the  Deputy  Minister  be 
removed  from  the  file  because  it  was 
unfounded.  Now  the  Deputy  Minister  wrote 
this  letter  after  Miss  Harry-Brown  appealed 
to  him.  He  wrote  the  letter  stating  reasons 
for  dismissal  that  were  unsubstantiated  and 
could  not  be   substantiated. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  you  are 
wrong  again,  you  see. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  you  are. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not.  Did  they  not 
direct  that  his  letter  be  removed  from  the 
file? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  direction  was  meaningless.  The  depart- 
ment or  the  Deputy  Minister  had  no  require- 
ment to  undertake  to  provide  a  letter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  had  no  requirement  but 
he  did  in  fact  provide  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  not  the 
case.  Well,  he  did.  He  cooperated.  He  did 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nice  of  him,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  what  he  said  was  found 
to  be  ill-founded— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:  —to  the  point  where  the 
grievance  board  considered  it  important  to 
remove  it  from  the  files.  It  was  not  I  who 
directed  that  this  letter  be  removed  from 
the  file. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  submit  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee  had  no  right  to  make 
such  direction.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
Deputy  Minister  did  it,  he  did  it  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
is  now  digging  his  heels  in  on  the  narrowest 
possible  technicality.  The  weakness  of  his 
case  becomes  more  apparent  every  moment, 
and  not  only  in  his  attacks  on  me  as  to  what 
I  would  have  done  if  the  facts  had  been 
different.  He  should  take  it,  surely,  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  am  doing  on  the  facts  as 
they  are  but  he  relies  on  every  technicality. 
He  complains  that  the  grievance  board  made 
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comments  clearly  implying  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  dismissal.  He  says  it  was 
beyond  their  jurisdiction.  He  relies  on  the 
technicality,  the  technicality  that  deprives 
these  people  of  any  rights  whatever.  He  likes 
to  see  them  in  the  position  of  having  no 
rights,  and  he  resents  it  apparently— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now  you  are  reading 
his  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  reading  his  mind, 
I  am  taking  what  he  said.    He  objects. 

Interjection  by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  a  minute,  just  a  minute. 
He  said  that  they  had  no  right  to  make  this 
statement.  He  objects  to  the  statement.  Is 
that  not  true?  Or  do  you?  Do  you  object 
to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  objecting  to  the  statement.  The  state- 
ment should  not  have  been  made.  The  griev- 
ance should  never  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  that  is  right.  In  other 
words,  the  position  you  are  taking  is  that 
this  person  should  have  been  deprived  of  any 
right  at  all  to  be  heard  by  anybody.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  regulation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  this  is  a  regula- 
tion and  I  am  saying  it  is  an  unjust  regula- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Ask  the  civil  service 
association  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  civil  service  associ- 
ation is  unhappy  about  the  regulation,  but 
the  point  is  they  never  can  get  through  to 
you  fellows. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  have  a  way  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  negotiators. 

An  hon.  member:  You  bet  they  have. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  and  they  no  doubt 
will  order  their  business  in  their  way,  and  I 
will  order  my  business  in  my  way.  I  am  a 
representative   elected  to   this   House. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  And  I  will  order 
my  business  in  my  way. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  fine.  And  I  am  a 
representative  elected  to  this  House. 


Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  hon.  member  has  three  or 
four  more  days  left  in  his  political  career,  but 
must  we  suffer  through  this— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  you  please  sit  down? 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  gentleman  on  his 
feet  on  a  point  of  order  or  is  he  asking  a 
question  or  what? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  capacity  as  an  elected 
representative  of  the  people,  I  submit  that 
that  regulation  is  unjust.  I  cite  the  case  of 
Miss  Harry-Brown  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
justice of  it.  It  is  unfortunate  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  point  of  view  that  the 
grievance  board  did  go  a  httle  beyond  its 
technical  terms  of  reference  to  demonstrate 
the  injustice.  But  the  facts  are  now  on  the 
record  and  the  injustice  is  manifest.  I  say 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  submitted  in 
this  case,  this  matter  should  be  reconsidered. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Min- 
ister's statement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  suggest  to 
the  member,  seeing  that  it  has  been  men- 
tioned that  this  is  an  illegal  grievance, 
perhaps  we  should  go  on  with  the  other  illus- 
trations. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  left  this 
subject  at  your  request  because  it  relates  to 
the  grievance  board.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  take  it  on  the  basis  that  there 
are  matters  that  ought  to  go  to  the  grievance 
])oard  that  are  now  prevented  by  section  28. 
We  can  take  it  either  way,  but  section  28 
should  be  reconsidered. 

As  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  comment 
that  if  the  employee  had  been  let  out  after 
three  months  or  a  shorter  period  I  would  have 
complained  that  the  period  is  too  short,  I  can 
assure  him  that  he  is  quite  wrong.  I  believe 
in  short  probationary  periods  for  this  type  of 
work.  One  reason  I  believe  in  them  is  that  if 
an  employee  is  let  out  after  30  days  or  60 
days,  he  has  not  sufiFered  very  much.  But 
the  longer  he  stays  in  the  employment,  the 
more  he  suffers  when  he  is  let  out.  I  submit 
to  the  Minister  again  that  a  shorter  protection 
period  is  in  order  for  this  type  of  employ- 
ment. It  could  still  be  provided  that,  in 
special  cases  where  the  department  feels  that 
it  has  not  had  enough  time  to  assess  the 
employee,  the  probationary  period  could  be 
extended  in  the  specific  case  by  agreement  of 
the  employee  and  the  civil  service  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  would  be  quite  a 
method.    You  try  to  write  that  one. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  all  right  then,  they 
would  not  do  it;  they  would  let  the  employee 
out  if  they  were  not  satisfied,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  serious  hardship.  But  of  course  Miss 
Harry-Brown,  on  the  basis  of  any  facts  we 
now  have,  would  not  have  been  let  out  at 
the  end  of  three  months.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  11  months  that  they  suddenly  discovered 
they  did  not  like  her.  They  did  not  tell  her 
anything  about  that  up  till  then. 

I  want  to  illustrate  the  same  point  as  to  the 
way  people  are  deprived  of  rights  by  reading 
to  the  House  a  letter  that  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  received  recently. 
The  letter  is  dated  May  31,  1967,  from  a 
person  who,  until  recently,  was  employed  in 
The  Department  of  Health.  I  think  his  case 
can  be  set  forth  most  readily  if  I  simply 
read  what  he  has  to  say.  There  is  somewhat 
less  than  two  pages  of  it: 

As  a  Canadian  citizen  who  served  over- 
seas for  five  and  a  half  years,  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  unjustly  dealt  with. 

On  May  1,  1966,  I  was  hired  by  The 
Department  of  Health  to  work  as  main- 
tenance carpenter  at  the  Thistletown  hos- 
pital. On  Wednesday,  April  26,  the 
superintendent  called  me  in  and  told  me 
that  as  of  Friday  I  was  terminated. 

On  Wednesday  he  was  called  in  to  be  told 
that  his  employment  was  to  be  terminated  on 
the  following  Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  too  short  a 
period. 

Mr.  Bryden:  To  give  a  man  that  much 
notice  is  certainly  most  unreasonable.  But 
this  was  after  he  had  been  there  a  year. 
You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  gentlemen  over 
there  apparently  cannot  follow  the  most 
elementary  facts.  This  was  after  the  man  had 
been  there  nearly  a  year.  He  was  there  just 
short  of  a  year  and  he  was  given  two  days 
to  get  out  the  door.  This  is  what  I  am  ob- 
jecting to.  Two  days'  notice  to  get  out,  after 
a  year's  service.  I  say  it  certainly  was  too 
short,  and  it  was  most  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  was  paid  in 
lieu  of  notice.  He  would  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
notice. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  now  read  the  rest  of  the 
letter. 

All  this  happened  while  the  foreman  for 
whom  I  worked  was  away  ill  for  a  few 
days.     The    administrator    was    also    very 


much  surprised.  When  I  was  hired  for  this 
work  my  qualifications  and  past  experiences 
were  quite  satisfactory  for  the  position.  In 
fact  they  waited  for  three  weeks  until  the 
first  of  May— 

that  was  back  in  1966 

—as  I  had  a  broken  wrist  at  the  time. 

He  was  wanted  enough  when  he  came  in  that 

they  were  ready  to  wait  for  him. 

The  only  course  open  to  me  then  was  to 
approach  the  association,  but  after  repeated 
trips  to  see  the  steward  and  numerous 
phone  calls,  I  was  advised  that  an  appeal 
cannot  be  made  until  after  I  had  been 
there  one  year  (one  day  and  a  half  to  go). 

He  was  not  technically  right  in  what  he  said 
as  to  the  advice  he  got,  but  he  was  essen- 
tially right,  because  he  has  no  basis  for 
appealing  a  dismissal  while  he  is  a  pro- 
bationary employee.    To  continue: 

I  have  been  told  verbally  that  others 
have  been  terminated  by  this  same  super- 
intendent in  much  the  same  way.  I  do 
not  want  any  man's  job,  but  just  what 
is  a  Canadian  citizen  supposed  to  do  in 
his  own  country?  Fight  for  it,  then  lose 
out  because  no  one  cares  to  go  deep 
enough  or  is  afraid  of  his  own  position? 
Because  when  men  who  are  in  charge  over 
superintendents  say  they  were  surprised 
that  I  was  terminated  and  do  not  start  to 
investigate,  there  must  be  something  wrong. 
After  my  service  overseas,  I  worked  for 
Avro  Aircraft  and  Orenda  Engines  both  as 
foreman  of  service  stores  and  then  as 
maintenance  carpenter  after  1959  when 
they  lost  their  contract.  In  1963,  after  a 
series  of  lay-offs  and  recalls  when  the 
industry  was  failing,  on  one  of  my  lay- 
offs I  applied  for  work  at  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  as  electrician's  helper 
and  was  hired  the  same  week  I  was  on 
recall  back  to  Orenda.  At  this  time,  I 
decided  to  turn  down  my  recall,  losing  all 
rights.  I  worked  at  The  Department  of 
Transport  for  two  years,  but  the  three 
shifts,  which  I  was  not  used  to,  were  too 
difficult  and  I  quit.  I  then  worked  install- 
ing and  wiring  shuffleboards  for  a  few 
months  until  I  applied  for  this  position 
with  The  Department  of  Health. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Canadian  legion 
and  have  been  quite  active  with  branch 
528,  Malton,  having  been  president  for 
three  years,  when  I  became  deputy  zone 
commander  for  zone  Dl  for  two  years,  and 
this  year,  on  June  6,  I  am  being  installed 
as  zone  commander  of  district  zone  Dl  at 
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a    convention   being   held   in    Samia. 
I  have  never  been  fired— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  that  in  the  official 
armed  services? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  man  served  five  and  one- 
half  years  overseas. 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   Or  in   the  legion? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  reading  a  portion  of 
his  letter  that  said  that  he  is  very  active  in 
the  Canadian  legion  being  deputy  zone  com- 
mander and  he  now  expects  to  be  installed 
as  zone  commander: 

I  have  never  been  fired  before  and  this 
has  been  quite  a  jolt  as  it  came  without 
any  warning.  I  also  found  out  by  a  round- 
about way  that  the  reason  I  was  let  out 
was  insubordination.  This  I  cannot  under- 
stand as  I  was  not  in  contact  with  the 
man  who  gave  me  my  notice  as  I  answered 
directly  to  a  foreman  carpenter,  so  how 
could  I  be  insubordinate  with  this  man?  I 
also  do  not  want  this  charge  hanging 
over  my  head. 

And    if    I    were    he,    I    would    not    want    it 
hanging  over  my  head  either,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  James  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  able 
to  get  any  reason  at  all  for  his  dismissal 
only  by  a  roundabout  way  and  he  says  he 
totally  rejects  the  reason  obtained  in  this  way. 
He  says  he  could  not  possibly  have  been 
insubordinate  because  he  never  reported  to 
the  man  who  claims  that  he  was  insubordin- 
ate. And  the  man  to  whom  he  reported  was 
away  sick  at  the  time  he  was  fired. 

I  will  note  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  only  the  employee's  side  of  the 
story,  unlike  the  Harry-Brown  case,  where 
I  had  the  finding  of  an  independent  tribunal. 
But  even  the  one  side  of  the  case,  I  submit, 
indicates  that  the  man  may  very  well  have 
been  unjustly  dealt  with  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  hearing  of  his  case  would  be  in 
order.  He  feels  an  injustice  has  been  done; 
he  has  cited  certain  facts  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention; I  say  that  he  is  entitled  to  have  his 
case  heard  by  some  independent  person.  But 
the  law  of  Ontario,  as  I  have  been  complain- 
ing, denies  him  a  hearing  or  a  redress  of 
any  kind. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  man  who  fought 
for  his  country  for  five  and  one-half  years 
but  now  he  finds  himself  without  even  ele- 
mentary rights  in  the  public  service  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  lot  of  the  rest  of  us 
were  in  the  army  during  the  war.  We  do 
not    ask    for    any    special    privileges. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  know,  but  the  man  is  not 
asking  for  special  privileges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Of  course  he  is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  asking  for  justice,  he 
was  fired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  misrepresent- 
ing the  man's  position  and  you  are  damaging 
his  chances  in  the  future  by  this  parade  of 
inaccurate  information. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  misrepresenting  his 
position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —the  man  said,  "as  a  Canadian 
citizen  who  served  overseas  for  five  and  one- 
half  years,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  unjustly 
dealt  with."  Those  were  his  words,  and  I  say 
that  I  feel  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dealt 
with  too.  I  am  willing  to  suspend  final  judg- 
ment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are? 

Mr.  Bryden:  —if  the  case  were  to  be  fully 
investigated. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Let  me  take  just  one  more 
minute.  If  the  case  were  to  be  fully  investi- 
gated by  an  independent  tribunal,  I  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  suspend  judgment.  In  fact, 
I  would  not  even  raise  the  case  if  such  a 
thing  were  to  be.  But  he  is  to  get  no  hearing 
anywhere.   He  is  just  out. 

I  say  that,  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has 
said,  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  hearing, 
except  for  this  unduly  restrictive  provision  of 
the  civil  service  regulations.  In  equity,  the 
man  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  He  is  being 
denied  a  hearing,  and  the  denial  of  a  hearing 
in  itself  is  unjust,  regardless  of  the  merits 
of  his  case,  which  neither  I  nor  anybody  else 
will  ever  be  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  be- 
cause no  one  will  ever  investigate  it  in  an 
impartial  way. 

I  say  that  this  section  28  of  the  civil 
service  regulations  is  iniquitous.  I  have  cited 
two  cases  in  support  of  my  contention.  I  could 
cite  a  good  many  others,  but  I  will  not  take 
time  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raised  the 
matter  because  I  think  there  is  an  alarming 
trend  to  use  this  provision  more  and  more,  to 
turf  people  out  with  a  day  or  so  to  go 
before— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  would  anyone 
want  to  do  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Bryden:  —the  end  of  their  probation. 
I  have  heard  of  an  increasing  number  of 
cases   and   that— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why? 

Mr.  Bryden:  —is  all  I  am  going  on.  I  think 
it  is  most  unreasonable.  I  think  a  man  is 
entitled— a  man  or  woman  is  entitled  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  likely  to  have 
a  stroke  in  a  minute.  You  are  repeating  it  all 
for  support- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  matter.  Do  not 
worry— just  do  not  worry.  I  have  been  carry- 
ing on  while  you  were  resting  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  "Carrying  on"  is  right! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  fine,  I- 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  has 
made  the  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  so  I  am  very  interested 
in  the  comments  of  the  government.  It  is  a 
case  of  "carrying  on",  in  their  opinion,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  funda- 
mental questions  of  human  rights.  Appar- 
ently if  one  does  that,  one  is  "carrying  on"  in 
the  derogative  sense  of  the  word.  One  is 
taking  up  too  much  time  of  the  House.  I 
understand  the  government's  position;  I 
understand  that  they  are  not  interested  in 
the  human  rights  of  these  people. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    Mr.    Chairman, 
this  goes  too  far- 
Mr.  Bryden:  But  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
terested in  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:   It  goes  too  far, 

Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  why  I  have  brought 

the  case  here  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  not  have  a  heart 
attack! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  submit,  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  that  I  have  brought  forward  here,  that 
these  people  have  been  unfairly  treated  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  better  deal.  I  hope 
this  regulation  will  be  repealed  so  that  in 
future  other  people  in  similar  situations  will 
get  a  fair  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman— and  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  hon.  member's  right  to  take  as  long  as  he 
can— but  he  has  made  a  complete  career  out 
of  something  that  could,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  accomplished  in  about  three  minutes. 
May  I  say  this  to  you— I  long  since  decided 
that  it  was  neither  fair  nor  proper  to  decide 
merits  of  a  case  on  one  side  only. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Except  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  man's  being  heard. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  pursue  that.  Did  the  hon.  member— and 
I  ask  him  this— did  he  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  ask  the  personnel  director  of  the 
department,  the  Deputy  Minister,  the  Min- 
ister, or  anyone  in  a  position  to  make  avail- 
able to  him  the  department's  side  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  asking  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Answer  "yes"  or 
"no." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Sit  down  and  then  I  will  get 
up.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  function  to 
serve  as  an  arbitrator. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  certainly  is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  certainly  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr,  Rowntree:  It  certainly  is  very 
astute  to  check  the  accuracy  of  anything  you 
present  to  this  Legislature.  And  that  is 
where  your  party  fails. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  saying— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  do  not  care  at  all 
about  the  accuracy  of  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  do  not  have  an 
ounce  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  House  leader  is  hardly  fit  to  be 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  anybody 
suggesting  that  any  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
letter  are  incorrect?  If  so,  let  them  say  it. 
But  my  point  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  investigated. 
Now  you  see  in  the  other  one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  do  not  even  want 
to  let  the- 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  the  other  case  where  I 
cited  the  finding  of  the  grievance  board,  an 
independent  tribunal,  the  Minister  objected 
that  the  grievance  board  had  said  anything. 
He  wants  it  both  ways.  He  wants  to  prevent 
these  matters  from  going  to  independent  trib- 
unals and,  at  the  same  time,  he  wants  to  pre- 
vent people  from  bringing  them  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  employee's  side  of  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  too  bad  your 
leader  is  not  here  tonight.  He  would  not  let 
you  talk  like  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  there  was  a  proper  pro- 
cedure, none  of  these  things  would  have  to 
come  here.  But  there  is  not  a  proper  pro- 
cedure and  as  long  as  there  is  not,  I  am  going 
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to  raise  cases  as  long  as  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Interjections  by  several  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  can  tell  from  the  reaction 
of  you  fellows,  how  weak  your  ground  is  on 
these  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  Do  you  want  to 
speak? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  have  said  everything  about  this  that 
I  intend  to  say. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  there  anything  inaccurate 
in  what  was  stated?  Let  us  get  this  clear, 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  allegation  of 
the  House  leader,  is  there  anything  inaccu- 
rate in  what  Mr.  James  stated  in  his  letter? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  look  into  it  and  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  what  the  hon. 
member  has  recited  into  the  House  as  to 
what  this  employee  stated  until  I  get  the 
facts  from  the  department  and  can  reach  an 
impartial  conclusion.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  you  be  prepared  to  have 
it  go  to  an  impartial  tribunal?  You  see,  I  did 
not  pass  any  judgment  on  it,  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Of  course  you  did! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  stated  his  case.  I  think  he 
has  a  right  to  have  his  case  stated  some- 
where. You  have  got  him  in  the  box  that  he 
cannot  state  it  anywhere;  he  cannot  go  any- 
where. That  is  my  only  complaint.  If  this 
went  to  an  impartial  tribunal  and  the  tribunal 
found  against  him,  I  would  have  nothing  to 
say  whatever, 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  you  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  have  not  agreed 
with  any  of  the  tribunal  findings  on  other 
cases  here  tonight.  They  are  all  wrong, 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  agreed 
with  every  one  of  them.  It  is  the  Minister 
who  has  been  disagreeing  with  them.  The 
Minister  has  been  saying  that  these  people 
went  beyond  their  terms  of  reference— that 
they  should  not  have  done  the  things  they 
did.  What  I  have  been  citing  has  been  100 
per  cent  in  support  of  every  case  I  have  been 
making. 


These  tribunal  findings  that  I  have  talked 
about  have  demonstrated  very  well  some  of 
the  problem  areas  that  I  say  exist  in  staff 
relations  in  this  government.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  government  digs  in  its  heels  in 
its  normal  mulish  way  and  will  not  recognize 
these  problem  areas.  I  raise  them  only  in 
order  to  have  them  recognized.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate you  fellows  will  not  recognize  them, 
because  they  are  problems,  they  exist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Nobody  is  right  but 
you,,  ever. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  relied  on  the  findings  of 
independent  tribunals— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Give  us  one  propo- 
sition that  the  government  has  made  that  has 
been  acceptable  to  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  had  listened  to  what 
I  said— I  started  off  by  saying  that  there  had 
been  substantial  development  in  collective 
bargaining,  but  there  were  problem  areas.  I 
tried  to  identify  the  problem  areas,  I  submit 
I  have  identified  them  and  I  regret  that  the 
government  takes  such  a  stubborn  attitude 
with  regard  to  them,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  better  if  it  would  sit  down  and  look  at 
some  of  these  problems  I  have  raised. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  not  more  to 
be  said  about  some  of  these  things.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  problems  I  have  called  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  have  been  well 
supported  by  facts.  They  have  been  raised 
in  good  faith  by  me  and  they  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  government,  I  regret 
that  the  government  is  unwilling  to  consider 
them,  but  it  is  obvious  from  its  attitude  that 
it  is  quite  unwilling  to  consider  anything 
that  is  put  before  it, 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr,  Chairman,  this  may,  in  a 
sense,  be  a  point  of  order  rather  than  a  con- 
tribution under  this  specific  vote.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  hon.  Minister,  in  his  position 
of  responsibility,  should  use  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  this  afternoon  and  this 
evening  as  another  reason  for  seeing  to  it— if 
he  has  the  responsibility  in  the  future— that 
an  opportunity  is  given  for  all  members  of 
the  House  to  raise  these  specific  cases  that 
have  been  put  before  us  today,  in  some  form 
other  than  the  present  one.  Those  people 
who  have  the  responsibility  at  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission  level  may  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  state  their  participation  and 
their  views  on  matters  other  than  policy 
matters. 

I  stated  this  position  on  several  occasions 
but  we  have  been  in  session  now  continu- 
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ously  since  2.30,  listening  largely  to  specific 
cases  brought  to  our  attention  by  name. 
Every  one  of  them  is  important  and  well  re- 
searched and,  in  a  sense,  substantiates  a  posi- 
tion of  principle  that  has  been  put  before  us 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  efficiency 
of  this  House  has  been  reduced  by  the  use  of 
the  particular  form  for  this  particular  case. 
Matters  of  principle  can  be  put  to  the  hon. 
Minister  on  these  occasions,  but  specific 
cases  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  committee 
on  commissions,  which  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interview  this  particular  commis- 
sion. If  we  are  going  to  do  this  in  the 
future,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  occupy 
the  time  of  all  the  members  of  the  House  in 
these  cases  which  we  admit  and  assert  are  of 
importance. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine at  all.  I  am  blaming  the  administration 
for  not  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
these  matters  in  a  form  that  is  fitting;  where 
the  chairman  of  the  civil  service  commission 
is  put  in  a  position  where,  as  two  or  three 
hon.  members  on  this  side  have  brought  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  he  has  been  nodding  and 
pushing  notes  to  instruct  the  Minister.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  fitting  and  democratic  way  to 
deal  with  this  particular  matter. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would,  however, 
like  to  make  some  remarks  specifically  on 
vote  308. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  fine  because  nothing 
has  been  on  the  vote  so  far. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  about  the 
position  of  alternate  chairmen  of  the  Ontario 
joint  council.  Alternate  chairmanship  is  occu- 
pied by  G.  H.  Spence  who,  I  understand,  is 
the  provincial  auditor.  We  will  be  discuss- 
ing his  appropriation  some  time  later  this 
evening  or  perhaps  later  in  the  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  his  position  of  objec- 
tivity—in which  he  should  be  separated  from 
the  responsibilities  and  even  the  relationships 
with  the  other  departments— it  is  strange  that 
he  would  be  drawn  into  this  specific  activity. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  justify  the 
fact  that  the  auditor  who,  in  fact,  should  be 
responsible  to  the  Legislature  rather  than  to 
his  civil  service  connections,  would  be  speci- 
fied as  alternate  chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  commented  on  this  briefly  a  short  time 
ago.  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  out  of  his  seat. 


Both  the  chairman,  who  happens  to  be  the 
Deputy   Attorney   General,    and   the   deputy 
chairman,  who  is  the  provincial  auditor- 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  alternate  chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Deputy  or  alter- 
nate; they  are  non-voting  members;  they  have 
no  right  to  participate  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form.  They  are  bound  by  the  rules  and  to 
this  extent,  I  think  it  should  be  admitted  that 
the  provincial  auditor  is  not  in  any  way 
prejudicing  his  position.  I  cannot  see  that  he 
is.  I  am  sure,  incidentally,  knowing  the 
provincial  auditor  as  I  do,  if  he  thought  that 
in  any  way  he  would  be  prejudicing  his 
position  or  conducting  himself  in  a  manner 
that  was  not  thoroughly  appropriate,  he  would 
not  have  undertaken— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  it  is  part  of  our  objec- 
tion that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  knows  the 
provincial  auditor  as  well  as  he  says  he  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
the  provincial  auditor  or  the  suggestion  that 
he  take  this  position;  it  was  one  that  was 
made  beforehand.  I  see  no  reason  to  suggest 
that  he  leave,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
situation  where  any  action  taken  by  him  in 
his  capacity  as  alternate  chairman  has  been 
prejudicial  to  either  the  functions  of  the 
joint  council  or  to  his  position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  only  point  that  I  would 
make,  and  apparently  it  has  been  made  be- 
fore, is  that  we  are  not  attacking  him  on  a 
personal  level  at  all.  Surely  his  position  in- 
volving the  other  departments  at  such  a  close 
level  of  cooperation  might  compromise  his 
position  of  objectivity  and  his  responsibility 
as  auditor  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  it  might 
if  he  could  vote. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  comment  or  two.  Even  though  I 
have  questioned  the  make-up  of  the  arbitra- 
tion board,  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
from  my  information— and  I  know  the  member 
for  Woodbine  agrees— we  feel  that  the  board 
has  done— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  mean  the 
arbitration  board? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Yes.  It  has  done  a  very  good 
job,  a  progressive  impartial  job  on  what 
we  know  of  it  up  to  date;  we  have  never 
criticized  the  board  to  this  point.  We  hope  it 
continues  this  kind  of  an  approach  and  does 
the  kind  of  a  job  we  feel  it  has  done. 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Are  you  talking 
about  the  grievance  board? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  said  arbitra- 
tion board. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  grievance  board,  I  am 
sorry,  the  grievance  board  under  the  Act. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  question  the  Min- 
ister on  is  the  probationary  period.  Once  the 
employee  has  served  the  one  year's  proba- 
tionary period  and  is  accepted  on  permanent 
staff,  do  they  then  accumulate  their  service 
from  the  date  of  hiring,  or  does  it  start  at 
the  termination   of  the  probationary  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  From  the  date  of 
commencement;  the  date  of  hiring. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  They  get  the  accumulation? 
Well,  that  is  fine.  Again,  in  relation  to  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  heard  tonight,  is 
there  a  monthly  or  a  quarterly  progress  rat- 
ing form  for  this  sort  of  thing;  is  the 
employee  warned  or  advised  by  interview  on 
a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis  as  to  the  quali- 
fications? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  say  what  the  procedure  is  in 
all  departments— whether  it  is  a  monthly  or 
quarterly  review— but  there  is  a  periodic 
review  of  the  service  or  performance  record 
of  the  employee.  This  is  usually  done 
between  themselves  and  their  immediate 
superiors.  As  has  been  pointed  out  here 
earlier,  the  job  rating  is  reviewed  with  the 
employees  and  their  immediate  superiors.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  done  as  often  as  once  a 
month,  but  it  is  done  periodically  for  a 
very  important  reason  at  a  certain  stage  of 
the  proceeding;  it  is  done  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  a  merit 
increase. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  What  I  have  been  talking 
about  is  the  year's  probation.  They  have 
this  personal  interview;  are  they  warned 
that  they  are  either  doing  well,  that  they 
are  in  line  to  continue  in  employment,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  12  months  they  are 
not  going  to  be  surprised  by  being  told  they 
are  not  qualified  to  stay?  Do  they  have  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No.  They  have 
ample  opportunity  to  know  how  they  are 
progressing  in  the  section  of  the  department 
in  which  they  are   employed. 

Votes  308  to  311,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estim- 
ates of  The  Department  of  Civil  Service. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Thank  you  very 
much  gentlemen. 

ESTIMATES    OF   THE    PROVINCIAL 
AUDITOR 

On  vote  1601: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  provincial  auditor's  situation  a 
moment  ago  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer  was 
defending  his  position  in  indicating  that  he 
felt  the  auditor  was  in  no  way  compromised 
by  accepting  responsibility  on  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission.  We  disagree  in  this  matter 
because  we  have  stated  on  this  side  in  years 
gone  by  that  although  we  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  gentleman's  competence  and 
integrity,  it  is  the  government's  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  this  competence  and  integ- 
rity are  safeguarded  and  that  his  services 
are  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
in  general.  His  responsibility  is  more  to 
this  Legislature  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  rather  than  to  the  Ministry,  the 
government  or,  in  particular,  to  the  Prov- 
incial Treasurer. 

We  know  in  the  past  that  the  auditor  in 
his  yearly  report  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  and  through  us,  the 
people  of  the  province,  the  shortcomings  that 
he  has  found  in  the  administration.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  system  that  prevails  in  this 
province  of  pre-audit,  involves  the  auditor 
and  his  staff  in  the  day-to-day  workings  and 
business  of  the  individual  departments  and 
in  many  ways  it  would  be  their  tendency 
to  be  involved  to  this  extent  in  the  decisions 
that  are  arrived  at,  at  the  departmental  level. 

Now  as  I  say,  there  is  no  suggestion  from 
myself,  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  or,  as 
far  as  I  know,  from  anyone  else  in  this 
House  that  his  work  is  not  carried  out  in 
the  sensitive  and  useful  way  that  we  would 
require.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  realize  that  his  objectivity  is  some- 
thing less  than  it  might  be,  since  the  system 
in  this  province  does  involve  the  pre- 
audit  that  has  been  in  use  for  some  years 
past. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  his  objectivity  could  be 
sustained  and  strengthened  if  the  associa- 
tion with  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the 
various  departments  could  be  somewhat 
more  at  arm's  length;  if  his  offices  were 
indeed  separate  from  those  of  The  Treasury 
Department  and  he  had  more  of  the  services 
of  what  you  might  call  the  old  fashioned 
inspector  general.  So  that  when  he  descended 
on  a  department,   it  would  be   so  that  the 
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visit  would  cause  the  presentation  of  the 
books  in  such  a  sense  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  would  enable  him  to  have  the  services 
that  we  in  this  province  feel  are  required. 

In  past  circumstances  and  occasions,  we 
have  seen  fit  to  compare  this  man  with  the 
other  people  in  the  province  who  must  have 
certain  arm's-length  dealings  with  the  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  the  securities  com- 
mission, since  the  hon.  Minister  responsible 
for  that  commission  is  present,  and  particu- 
larly the  coroners  across  the  province.  All 
of  these  people  have  a  duty  that  transcends 
their  relationship  with  the  government  and 
goes  directly  to  this  Legislature  and  through 
this  forum  to  the  people  of  the  province. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  would  suggest 
to  the  government  that  the  auditor  should 
be  asked  and  instructed  by  the  House  to  per- 
form a  post-audit  rather  than  a  pre-audit. 
Perhaps  a  combination  of  the  two  would  be 
appropriate.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  be 
assured  that  as  we  go  through  the  expendi- 
tures that  are  presented  to  us  yearly  in  the 
public  accounts,  which  are  of  course  a  full 
year  old,  or  out  of  date,  there  is  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  actual  application  of  the 
fimds  that  we  feel  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  democratic  approach  to  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Now  this  department  has  only  one  vote, 
and  I  have  said  in  my  early  remarks  we  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  regard  for  the 
auditor's  competence  and  his  proper  motiva- 
tion. Nevertheless  I  feel  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  if  he  were 
to  carry  out  post-audits,  perhaps  on  specific 
departments,  on  a  no-notice  basis. 

The  fact  that  he  countersigns  the  cheques 
that  go  out  from  the  various  expenditures 
indicates  that  his  relationship  is  one  involved 
in  the  day-to-day  workings  of  the  depart- 
ments. Surely  in  this  connection  his  ob- 
jectivity is  something  less  than  it  might  be 
and  we  might  benefit  more  if  he  were  respon- 
sible to  us  as  members  of  the  House  on  a 
more  direct  basis,  than  to  us  through  the 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

We  will  have  some  specific  comments  to 
make,  of  course,  during  the  discussion  of  his 
report. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  through  you  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  frankly,  at 
the  moment  I  would  not  know  how  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  provincial  auditor  and 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  could  be  any  more 
remote  than  it  is. 


The  presentation  of  the  estimates  are  one 
thing.  How  would  you  propose  that  they  be 
presented?  Should  there  be  another  member 
of  Cabinet?  Other  than  on  those  occasions 
when  I  seek  the  provincial  auditor's  advice 
about  the  validity  of  certain  expenditures,  as 
to  whether  there  is  statutory  or  other  ade- 
quate provision  for  them,  the  presentation  of 
the  estimates  of  The  OfiBce  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor,  are,  I  would  say,  all  the  contacts  I 
have;  other  than  some  social  ones,  which  I 
usually  enjoy  very  much. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  all  of  us  share. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes.  Now  if  that 
is  too  close  a  relationship,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  proposing  that 
constitutes  too  close  a  relationship  between 
the  provincial  auditor  and  the  Provincial 
Treasurer,  I  must  say  I  fail  to  see  it.  I  can- 
not see  how  that  constitutes  anything  but  the 
type  of  remote  relationship  that  of  course 
should  exist. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  objection, 
such  as  it  is,  is  that  the  auditor  and  his  staff, 
in  the  system  that  prevails  in  this  province,  is 
closely  associated  with  the  day-to-day  work- 
ing of  all  the  departments  and  it  would  be 
far  better  if  this  close  association  were  done 
away  with.  And  following  the  expenditures 
of  the  department,  the  auditor  would  go  in,  as 
he  does  really  in  any  business,  your  business 
and  my  business— comes  in  and  goes  over  the 
books  and  gives  his  expression  of  approval  or 
otherwise,  on  that  basis.  Really,  his  position 
is  closely  associated  with  simply  an  account- 
ant, a  checking  accountant  as  far  as  the  work- 
ings on  a  day-to-day  basis  of  the  various 
departments  is  concerned. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  have  a  closer  relationship  with  my  auditor 
in  business  than  that.  I  could  never  live  with 
him  otherwise. 

Hon,  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  provincial 
auditor  and  his  staff  do  go  into  the  various 
departments  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
their  function,  on  a  no-notice  basis. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  is  it  not  true  that  the 
auditor  has  one  of  his  staff  in  each  depart- 
ment checking  off  the  expenditures  on  a 
day-to-day  basis?  Is  not  that  what  pre- 
audit  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Right. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  is  encouraging  industrial 
and  commercial  companies  to  have  pre-audit 
and  continuing  audit  relationships  with  their 
auditors,  rather  than  leave  it  until  after  the 
horse  is  out  of  the  bam. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  But  we  are  talking  about 
a  combination  of  these  systems,  surely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  talking  about— 

Mr.  Nixon:  After  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  that  is  appropriated  by  this  Legis- 
lature has  been  accomplished  by  the  House, 
the  auditor  should  be  in  a  position  to  go  in, 
checking  it  on  an  overall  basis  and  giving  his 
approval  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  does. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  he  is  acting  as  an  accoun- 
tant for  the  government  in  that  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  teaching 
school. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  might  be  quite 
appropriate  now  to  just  put  a  short  remark 
on  the  record,  if  I  may. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  try  again.  This  matter,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  been  discussed  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  and  at  no  time,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say,  has  any  really  valid  argument  been 
put  forward  in  support  of  the  Ottawa  method 
of  conducting  the  audit,  and  that  is  what  my 
hon.  friend  makes  reference  to. 

Speaking  provincially,  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan is  currently  in  the  process  of 
switching  over  to  a  Treasury  pre-audit  and  a 
post-audit  by  tlie  auditor  and  has  not  yet— 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  not  switching  over  to 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  trying  to 
put  a  few  comments  on  the  record,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Most  assuredly,  Mr.  Trea- 
surer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  As  I  say,  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  switching  over  to  a  Treasury 
pre-audit  and  a  post-audit  by  the  auditor  and 
has  not  yet  achieved  any  experience  in  the 
matter  and  has  faced  some  substantial  prob- 
lems in  the  switchover. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  has 
passed  an  Act  to  authorize  a  switchover  to 


the  Ottawa  system,  but  after  two  years  has 
not  seen  fit  to  proclaim  it.  It  could  be  that 
the  real  reason  for  the  desire  for  the  Ottawa 
system  to  be  followed  is  the  joyful  anticipa- 
tion of  an  auditor's  report  along  the  lines  of 
the  report  of  the  auditor  general  in  Ottawa- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Did  you  write  that  yourself? 
Surely  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  have  read 
this  many  times.  I  have  had  this  material  with 
me  for  over  a  month;  for  over  a  month  it  has 
been  available. 

It  would  leave  one  at  somewhat  of  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  Ottawa  system  is  pre- 
ferable to  ours,  and  it  would  seem  that  if 
the  system  works  there,  there  should  be  no 
opportunity  for  such  comments  by  the 
auditor  general. 

Now  back  to  this  relationship  matter— I  do 
not  know  where  in  the  world  the  impression 
develops  from  or  stems  from  that  there  is 
anything  but  a  complete  arm's  length  relation- 
ship between  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the 
provincial  auditor.  I  just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  Minister  would  like  a 
little  bit  of  enlightenment  on  that  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh,  I  am  always 
happy- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  tell  him  who  was  one 

of  the  original  advocates  of  the  Ottawa  sys- 
tem on  what  I  regard  as  the  perfectly  logical 
argument  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  put  forward  tonight  and  which  others 
have  put  forward  on  occasion.  I  realize 
that  the  Minister  rejects  such  arguments  and 
that  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  him  if  he 
says  that  there  is  no  logic  in  the  notion  that 
the  auditor  should  be  completely  independent 
of  the  executive.  There  is  no  point  in  my 
arguing  with  him,  or  in  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  arguing  with  him  for  that  matter. 
The  Audit  Act  is  actually  an  ambivalent 
Act.  It  starts  out  by  envisaging  an  independ- 
ent auditor  and  then  makes  the  auditor  an 
agent  of  the  Treasury— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  not  true! 
That  statement  cannot  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me 
finish  advising  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  people  in  my  memory 
in  this  House  who  advocated  the  post-audit 
system  most  eloquently.  That  is  the  system 
whereby  there  is  a  pre-audit  by  the  Treasury 
and  then  a  post-audit,  quite  independent  of 
the  other,  by  the  auditor  as  a  servant  of  this 
Legislature  and  responsible  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. 
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The  person  who  advocated  it  most  elo- 
quently was  the  Minister  without  Portfoho 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough),  I  regret  that  he  is  not  in  the  House 
tonight.  In  the  first  year  in  which  the  pubhc 
accounts  committee  was  established  on  what 
I  would  call  a  proper  basis,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  He  raised  that  point 
quite  strenuously  and  persuasively  in  the 
committee.  I  may  say  that  it  was  a  matter 
to  which  I  had  given  only  limited  considera- 
tion myself  before  that  time. 

I  was  fully  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  as 
were  other  members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding a  majority  of  hon.  members  on  the 
government  side.  The  committee  having  been 
persuaded  by  both  the  member's  logic  and 
eloquence,  included  the  recommendation  in  its 
report  and  repeated  it  in  subsequent  years. 

So  let  the  Provincial  Treasurer  not  suggest 
that  this  is  a  solecism  of  the  Opposition.  This 
is  an  argument  that  has  commended  itself  to 
people  on  the  government  side  of  the  House 
as  well.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  not  to 
have  commended  itself  to  the  government.  I 
say  "unfortunately,"  expressing  a  personal 
opinion.  I  think  the  case  is  an  extremely 
sound  one. 

I  do  not  deny  for  one  moment  that  there 
will  be  difiBculties  in  making  the  transition. 
Obviously  there  will  be  difiBculties  in  making 
a  transition  from  one  system  to  another,  but 
I  personally  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the 
system  are  sufiBcient  to  justify  the  costs  and 
die  difiBculties  involved  in  making  the  transi- 
tion. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hke  to  add  one  word  to  this.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  pre-audit  situation,  the 
auditor  is  then  giving  advice  to  the  govern- 
ment as  to  expenditures  and  guiding  that 
government  as  to  which  expenditures  are 
valid  and  which  are  not.  In  other  words,  it  is 
part  of  the  estabhshment  at  that  point. 

Later,  when  the  same  auditor  comes  in  and 
looks  at  the  expenditures,  the  auditor  is 
looking  at  what  he  himself  has  authorized.  I 
would  think  that  at  that  point  it  is  very,  very 
difificult  for  him  to  criticize  his  own  action. 
This  is  the  fundamental  point,  I  think,  in 
this  whole  difiBculty.  This  is  why  the  post- 
audit  ought  to  take  precedence  and  the 
auditor  ought  to  come  in  as  an  independent 
person,  not  having  participated  in  the  origi- 
nal action,  so  that  he  can  look  at  that  action. 
He  can  make  recommendations,  and  he  can 
criticize,  if  he  so  wishes. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  very, 
very  difl&cult  for  an  auditor  to  criticize  his 


own  activity  and,  because  of  that,  I  think 
we  are  putting  him  in  an  impossible  position. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  hope  that  by  now  I  have  reached  the 
stage  in  this  Legislature  when  I  can  give 
what  I  would  hope  would  be  constructive 
criticism.  I  would  ask  this:  Why  is  the  auditor 
not  sitting  over  here  giving  us  suggestions? 

Mr.  White:  Why  are  you  not  sitting  over 
here? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Because  we  are  not  in  the 
government.  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  sit  there.  You  know  perfectly  well  why 
I  am  not  sitting  there  and  why  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  there  the  next  time  and  that  is 
because  I  do  not  want  to  sit  there,  that  is 
why. 

I  want  to  ask  tiiis:  the  auditor,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  the  servant  of  the  whole  Legis- 
lature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  would  have  to  be 
a  whirling  dervish! 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  auditor  is  the  servant  of 
the  whole  Legislature  and  why  is  he  not  sit- 
ting here  giving  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
suggestions  about  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  sitting  over  there  telling 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  what  to  do? 

I  want  to  ask— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
presenting  his  estimates  and  the  auditor  is 
here  to  give  him  information  if  required. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  right.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  this  question.  In  the 
auditor's  report  for  last  year,  1965-1966,  he 
had  several  recommendations,  one  of  which 
was  this,  that  certain  people  who  had  been 
recommended  as  Crown  attorneys  were  being 
paid  fees  for  services  beyond  the  county  or 
district  for  which  they  were  appointed  and 
the  auditor  said  this— he  was  sitting  right 
there  in  front  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer— 
that  in  his  opinion,  where  services  were  ren- 
dered by  a  person  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  and  the  services  were  rendered 
by  the  direction,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  the  person 
rendering  the  services  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
such  sum  as  the  Attorney  General  directs, 
out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  administration  of  justice. 

However,  since  these  Crown  attorneys  are 
CiviJ  servants  appointed  at  an  annual  salary, 
it  would  appear  unnecessary  to  pay  them  for 
services  given  outside  the  county  or  district 
for  which  they  are   appointed.    The  public 
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accounts  committee  in  their  report  of  June 
29,  1966,  expressed  a  similar  view. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer what  he  has  done  about  this  recommen- 
dation of  the  auditor. 

Furthermore— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  just  proved  that 
the  auditor  is  pretty  independent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  -furthermore,  I  want  to 
know  what  the  Provincial  Treasurer  has— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  want  to  know 
now  or  later? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  later.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter.  The  auditor  says  that 
"since  January  1,  1964,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  police  commission  has  been  reim- 
bursed for  living  expenses  while  in  Toronto, 
and  for  travel  to  and  from  his  home  on 
weekends.  An  examination  of  his  accounts 
indicates  that  fulltime  attendance  is  required 
in  Toronto.  It  is  recommended  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  establishing  Toronto  as  this 
person's  headquarters." 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  says  about  this,  because  I  honestly 
feel  that  this  is  an  independent  view  given  by 
the  auditor.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
situation  is  now,  because  I  see  the  gentle- 
man still  in  the  Royal  York  hotel.  I  hope  he 
is  paying  his  way  tlie  same  as  you  and  I  have 
to  pay  ours.  Now  here  is  a  very  important 
one— one  that  has  bothered  the  Opposition 
for  some  years,  because  it  hurts  us,  to  some 
extent,  to  see  great  big  black  cars  come  out 
here  in  front  of  the  Legislature  and  pick  up 
government  members.  I  agree  that  at  cer- 
tain times— not  this  year,  I  might  add,  but  in 
years  gone  by— that  Ministers  have  pulled  up 
and  said:  "Ross,  would  you  like  a  ride  down 
to  the  Royal  York  hotel?"  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  not  had  one  offer  this  year. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  does  the  auditor  sug- 
gest about  this? 

An  hon.  member:  Recause  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Because  this  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  have  not  been  refused,  I 
haven't  been  asked.  In  any  event,  this  is  what 
the  auditor  said— "in  some  cases".  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  auditor  is  a  very  liberal-minded  man; 
what  he  has  really  meant  is  this,  I  hope,  and 
I  am  quoting  myself,  a  retiring  member  of 
this  Legislature.  What  he  should  have  said  is 
this: 


In  all  cases  government-owned  vehicles 
are  being  used  for  personal  transportation 
as  well  as  for  government  business. 
I  do  not  know  one  car  that  takes  members 
around  this  Legislature,  from  the  Royal  York 
hotel  to  this  Parhament  building,  which  is 
not  used,  in  all  cases,  on  Cabinet  business. 
I  do  not  know  a  single  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  of  you  are  driven  back  on  week-ends 
to  your  farms,  your  hotels,  wherever  you  may 
go.  You  know  you  are  not  worth  it. 
Heavens  above,  you  take  a  fellow  like  my 
good  friend,  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  He  is 
a  good  fellow  so  that  is  the  way  I  use  him. 
He  will  probably  stand  up,  and  I  hope  that 
he  will,  because  I  would  not  want  to  think 
that  he  is  not  worthy  of  a  ride  home.  But 
why  should  he  be  driven  from  this  Parlia- 
ment building  all  the  way  back  to  Trenton 
or  wherever  he  comes  from,  on  a  week-end? 
Now  the  Provincial  Treasurer  may  say  he 
is  not  driven  home,  but  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  that  some  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  are 
driven  home  every  week-end. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  are  one  of  them.  You 
have  no  right,  with  all  due  respect,  to  be 
driven  home.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
member,  you  are  not  worth  any  more  in  this 
situation  than  I  am.    Not  one  single  bit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Sour  grapes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Not  one  bit;  no  sour  grapes 
about  it  at  all.  I  am  just  as  good  a  man  as 
he  is.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  driven  home,  none  whatsoever.  I  suggest 
this  is  what  the  provincial  auditor,  who  is 
sitting  in  front  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer— 
and  no  doubt  is  giving  him  very  good  com- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time— has  suggested. 
This  is  what  he  said,  "in  some  cases,  gov- 
erment-owned  vehicles";  the  Treasurer  owns 
one  of  those  government-owned  vehicles  and 
so  does  the  leader  of  the  House,  also  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  he  has  two. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  becoming  repeti- 
tive now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  becoming  repeti- 
tive. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  I  want  to  be  repetitive, 
I  am  only  repeating  what  the  chair  has  said 
for  many  years.  Government-owned  vehicles 
are  being  used  for  personal  transportation  as 
well    as    for    government    business.     Proper 
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records,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  being  kept 
for  all  vehicles,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
personal  forces.  There  also  appears  to  be 
an  inconsistency  in  charging  for  personal 
use,  in  that  some  persons  make  a  payment 
and  others  do  not.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
ones  that  do  make  a  charge  because  I  do 
not  think  there  are  too  many. 

The  following  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted—he carries  this  on  in  his  auditor's 
report  1,  2  and  3— and  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  if  the  Provincial  Treasurer  would 
stand  up  in  a  minute  if  he  will  and  tell 
us  what  he  has  done  about  this  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Sounds  like  a  pretty 
independent  auditor. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  I 
■pay  a  lot  of  money  for  my  auditor  and  he 
tells  me  what  is  going  on.  Now,  the  next 
thing  is  that  fidelity  insurance  is  placed  by 
the  province  on  civil  servants  in  positions 
of  trust,  and  on  certain  licence  issuers  with 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
The  Department  of  Transport.  The  simple 
situation  is  this.  He  has  suggested  that  we 
should  have  a  blanket  coverage  for  these 
persons  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  said  about  these 
suggestions,  if  the  provincial  auditor  has 
recommended  it. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  one  more  thing; 
I  have  to  have  this  one  last  thrust.  The 
Provincial  Treasurer  says  that  he  goes  home 
on  a  week-end  with  a  car  driven  by  a  civil 
servant.  I  do  not  want  to  be  acrimonious 
about  this  thing.  But  I  just  say  this— this  is 
not  done  in  general  business.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  there  are  many  big  businesses 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  cannot  charge 
my  car  up  for  being  driven  home;  I  cannot 
do  it. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  What  do  you 
mean,  you  cannot  do  it? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  cannot  do  it.  The 
income  tax  people  will  not  allow  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  that  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  and  particularly  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  driven  home  every  week-end. 
I  think  they  can  drive  themselves  home,  or 
hire  their  own  drivers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Are  you  suggesting 
that  we  should  walk? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No. 


Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Use  your  own 
car  hke  everyone  else. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  now  want  to  sit  down  and 
listen  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  do  my  best 
to  answer  some  questions  and  I  might  serve 
notice  right  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  more 
allusion  to  any  thought  that  I  do  not  speak 
the  truth  as  I  know  it,  from  the  hon.  member 
from  Grey  North,  will  be  one  too  many. 
There  have  been  too  many  today.   One  more. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  am  I  going 
to  do  about  what? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Let  the  record  speak  for  itself. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  The  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; Crown  attorneys- this  practice  has  been 
dropped  by  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment as  part  of  the  substantial  realignment  of 
Crown  attorneys'  salaries.  Expenses  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  police  commission— 
this  matter  is  the  responsibility  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  presumably  it  is  being 
studied  by  him. 

Now,  government-owned  motor  vehicles— 
the  provincial  auditor,  I  think  I  can  fairly  say, 
had  more  than  the  Ministers'  cars  in  mind 
when  he  made  reference  to  the  use  of  govern- 
ment-owned vehicles. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  certainly  did  not  have  my 
car  in  mind! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  have 
your  car  in  mind  either.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  other  Ministers 
use  their  cars  to  be  driven  home,  or  to  be 
driven  from  home  to  Toronto  in  the  pur- 
suance of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  But 
I  say  frankly  to  the  House— I  get  driven  home 
and  I  get  driven  back. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  He  is  not  denying  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  you  know  it, 
why  do  you  ask  the  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please,  order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  know  that  you  should  be 
ashamed. 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  a  terrible  com- 
ment and  should  be  withdrawn. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  not  one  bit 

ashamed  of  myself,  nor  do  I  make  any 
apologies  for  the  extent  to  which  other  Min- 
isters use  cars  and  drivers  in  what  they  fairly 
consider  to  be  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  To  attend 
a   political   convention   for   instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  never  used  a  car  and  a  driver  to  attend 
a  political  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Nor  anyone  else! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Never!  I  have 
never  done  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Some  of  them  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  will  let  the 
other  Ministers  speak  for  themselves,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  do  it  either. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can  say 
about  the  use  of  these  cars.  I  make  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that,  if  this  is  a  fringe  benefit 
that  a  Cabinet  Minister  gets,  it  is  a  well- 
warranted  one. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one 
who  will  accept  the  Minister's  word  about 
the  cars,  but  he  said  that  the  situation  about 
the  Attorney  General  was  going  to  be  studied, 
about  people  getting  paid  for  being  outside 
their  localities.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair 
situation  for  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of 
the  province  to  say  this.  After  all,  the  pro- 
vincial auditor,  of  course,  is  the  servant  of 
the  whole  Legislature. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  government  that 
they  are  wrong,  that  these  people  should  not 
be  paid.  I  say  that  the  Treasurer  is  the  man 
who  signs  the  cheque;  every  cheque  I  get 
from  the  provincial  government  is  signed  by 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  I  do  not  think 
this  is  good  enough.  Either  the  government 
or  the  auditor  is  wrong  and  I  would  humbly 
suggest  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  should 
have  a  better  excuse  than  he  has  given  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  this.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney 
General  whatever  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  police 
commission  with  respect  to  remuneration  and 
expenses.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
negotiate.  I  do  not  know  what  that  arrange- 


ment was,  I  am  frank  to  say,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  I  expect  he  will  have  a  satis- 
factory explanation  in  support  of  what  these 
arrangements  are.  I  do  not  know  that,  but  it 
is  completely  within  his  jurisdiction  to  make 
those  arrangements— recommend  payment  to 
Treasury  that  can  only  be  approved  by  the 
oflBcers.  I  am  sure  the  Minister  has  complete 
authority  to  make  those  arrangements. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just 
one  more  thing.  I  hope  that  I  am  regarded 
as  a  fair  minded  man,  but  the  whole  thing 
is  that  the  provincial  auditor,  who  is  sitting 
right  in  front  of  you  tonight,  says  this: 

Where  services  are  rendered  by  a  per- 
son in  connection  with  a  prosecution  and 
the  services  are  rendered  by  the  direction, 
or  with  the  approval,  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  person  rendering  the  services  is 
entitled  to  be  paid  such  sum  as  the 
Attorney  General  directs,  out  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  However— 

Here  is  the  point,  that  the  man  sitting  right 
in  front  you,  Mr.  Treasurer,  says  this: 
—since  these  Crown  attorneys  are  civil 
servants  appointed  at  an  annual  salary  it 
would  appear  unnecessary  to  pay  them  for 
services  given  outside  the  county  or  dis- 
trict for  which  they  are  recommended,  a 
point  the  public  accounts  committee  in 
their  report  of  June  29,  1966  have  expressed 
a  similar  view. 

The  point  is  this,  Mr.  Treasurer.  The  gentle- 
man who  is  sitting  in  front  of  you  has  said 
that  these  gentlemen  should  not  be  paid.  It 
does  not  matter  one  whit  about  the  Attorney 
General.  The  point  is  that  the  provincial  audi- 
tor is  responsible  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  already 
told  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Crown  attorney's  extra  pay  has  been 
done  away  with.  I  have  told  you  that.  I  was 
talking  about  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
police  commission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  Grey 
North  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  not  heard  your— 

Some  hon.  members:  Carried,  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  vote  carry  or  does 
the  member  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  you  saying,  is  it 
carried  or  not?  I  am  speaking. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  not  speaking,  as 

you  indicated  right  now.    '      •    ■       V 
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Mr.  Sargent:  You  have  been  pretty  testy 
in  these  deals  and  I  have  never  had  a  chance 
to  speak  on  this  whole  audit  because  you 
have  blocked  me  at  every  turn. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  head  ofiBce  has  been 
going  for  the  last  half  hour. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Maybe  it  is  because  we  have 
the  weak  Minister  we  have  in  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  going  to  speak  on 
the  vote? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh,  we  will  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  we  will  not  wait  and 
see.  We  will  go  ahead  right  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
asked  me  a  few  minutes  ago  whether  he  made 
some  veiled  threat  as  to  my  thoughts  about 
him.  I  may  have  been  unfair  with  him  in 
the  House  today  about  his  jurisdiction  insofar 
as  his  administration  of  diis  office  is  con- 
cerned, but  may  I  say  to  the  House  that  the 
half  truths  that  he  has  told  me  over  the 
years  in  municipal  politics— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  have  to  object  to  this— 

Mr.  Sargent:  —this  is  the  reason  we  are  in 
trouble  in  this  department. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  member,  if  he  wants  to  talk  on  vote  1601, 
to  speak  on  it,  otherwise  to  resume  his  seat. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  speak  on  it,  sir.  We  are 
spending  half  a  miUion  dollars,  Mr.   Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  You  are  a  charac- 
ter assassin,  that  is  what  you  are. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  think  so.  We  are 
spending  half  a  'million  dollars  in  this  de- 
partment to  secure  the  fact  that  we  have 
proper  administration  of  our  funds  in  this 
province  of  Ontario.  I  do  not  know  how  we, 
as  elected  people- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  know  how  we,  as 
elected  people,  can  find  out  whether  or  not 
we  are  getting  proper  administration  of  our 
funds  because  I  am  told  by  my  colleagues  in 
this  party  that  the  provincial  auditor  is 
above  reproach  and  I  imagine  he  is.  He  has 
a  fine  reputation  as  being  a  very  responsible 
gentleman.  But  I  want  to  ask  where  we 
stand,  insofar 'as  asking  a  question  is  con- 
cerned—if I  could  put  a  question  to  him.  If 
he   thought   any  board   of   directors   of   any 


company  that  he  could  be  the  auditor  for— 
any  large  corporation— if  they  could  properly 
judge  a  financial  statement  using  a  series  of 
estimates  in  one  small  book,  and  using  as  a 
guide  the  estimates  for  years  prior. 

Now  is  it  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  the 
auditor  general  to  answer  a  question?  Be- 
cause I  anticipate  this  fact— that  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:   Oh,  Mr.   Chair- 
man, this  is  completely  erroneous.    The  pro- 
vincial auditor- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  know  it  is  erroneous. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —is  responsible 
to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right  then.  Why  cannot 
he  answer  me  a  question  then?  He  has  to 
answer  it  through  you,  does  he  not? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —with  the  accounts  in 
the  public  accounts  committee.  That  is  where 
he  deals  with  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
through  this  now  the  last  four  or  five  months 
—using  two  books  to  get  our  answers— and 
we  cannot  correlate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Put  that  book  in  your 
desk  until  the  public  accounts  committee 
meets.    This  is  the  one  you  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  one? 

Hon.    Mr.   Dymond:    Yes.    Those   are   the 

estimates- 
Mr.  Sargent:  But  you  cannot— in  any  board 

of  directors  you  cannot  judge  the  estimates 

of  the  future  without  having  the  yardstick  of 

the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  have  not  sat  on 
many  boards  of  directors,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  a  big  operator  like 
you  are,  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  explanation  to  the 
hon.  member  if  he  wishes.  We  are  voting 
sums  here  at  the  moment  to  finance  the  ofiBce 
of  the  provincial  auditor.  It  really  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  public  accounts. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr,  Chairman,  1 
suggest  that  the  public  accounts  committee 
exists  exclusively  for  the  examination  of  the 
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public  accounts.    Today  we  are  voting  these 
funds. 

Any  suggestion  that  the  provincial  auditor 
is  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is, 
of  course,  absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  Good.  I  got  the 
answer  I  wanted  to  have.  Then,  if  the  House 
will  bear  with  me  for  one  moment— in  the 
United  States,  a  number  of  governors  run- 
ning for  office  campaign  on  the  premise  of  a 
public  audit  of  government  accounts.  In 
every  case  they  were  elected  and  in  every 
case  they  followed  through.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  this  province  has  there  been 
an  outside  audit  by  someone  who  was  not 
responsible— and  I  hear  you  repeatedly  giving 
suggestions  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  Now 
you  do  not  give  them  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  you  tell  him  what  he  should  say 
and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  wrong. 

In  the  public  interest,  this  man  should  be 
completely  divorced  from  government  and 
we  should  have  a  public  audit,  an  outside 
public  audit,  of  the  public  accounts.  Some- 
where along  the  line  these  things  are  hap- 
pening, and  they  are  happening  tonight, 
because  we  have  repeated  messages  from  the 
auditor  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  this  with  reference  to  an  outside 
public  audit.  The  public  accounts  committee 
have  repeatedly  recommended  that  in  those 
circumstances  where  we  do  employ  outside 
auditors,  we  do  away  with  that  procedure 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  provincial  auditor. 
Where  does  your  party  stand  on  this? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest 
to  you  that  if,  somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
provincial  auditor,  with  all  the  prestige  he  has 
behind  him,  found  something  wrong  with  the 
department,  I  would  suggest  that  he  would 
not  go  to  the  public  accounts  committee. 
He  would  not  go  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. He  would  go  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
and  say  that  there  was  something  wrong  and 
that  there  was  some  hanky-panky  there. 

What  would  happen  in  this  case,  then? 
Where  would  he  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Let  me  say  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  of  the  auditor  and 
his  staff  in  all  departments  that  he  audits 
items  of  expenditure  only  once,  and  if  they 
are  not  supported  by  statute- 
Mr.  Sargent:  What  would  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Will  you  let  me 
answer  the  question? 


Mr.  Chairman:  Let  the  Minister  answer 
the  question,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  are  not  ap- 
proved—these expenditures  are  not  approved. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  asking  the  Provincial 
Treasurer.  He  deals  with  the  audit  and 
accounting  staff  of  the  various  departments. 
I  would  say  that  he,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sults with  the  Deputy  Ministers  of  the  various 
departments  and  even  with  the  Ministers,  but 
he  very  seldom  comes  to  see  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  only  on  those  occasions  when 
the  expenditures  of  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury  might  need  some  explanation  or 
qualification. 

This  is  quite  procedural,  but  I  repeat,  that 
any  proposition  that  these  audits  should  be 
re-audited  or  initially  audited  by  outside 
auditors  is  completely  in  opposition  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee. Members  of  the  Opposition  party  sit 
on  that  public  accounts  committee  and  they 
have  been  party  to  these  recommendations. 

Now  I  suggest  that  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  North  is  proposing  this,  it  is  in  complete 
contradiction  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
public  accounts  committee  and  certainly  to 
the  members  of  the  official  Opposition  who 
sit  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Sareent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  public  accounts  committee  have 
any  more  idea  than  I  have  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  confines  of  the  government, 
because— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —I  find  that  very  few  in  the 
House  compare  the  two  books  of  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future,  because  we  have 
no  present, 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  There  is  no  comparison. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  no  comparison? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  an  item  of  1966 
here  and  we  have  a  1967  in  a  limbo,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S. 
Lewis)  said,  and  it  is  a  good  word,  "limbo". 
We  have  a  1968  picture  here,  "estimates",  and 
so  we  do  not  know  what  is  happening  at 
present.  And  so  we  have  the  situation  where 
I,  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  want  to  know  what 
the  heck  is  going  on  at  Queen's  Park. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  I  want  to  find  out, 
iDut  I  cannot  find  out,  and  the  situation  is 
that  if  I  can  ask  the  provincial  auditor  some- 
thing, if  he  finds  some  discrepancy,  who  does 
he  tell?  Does  he  come  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  the  public  accounts?  I  will  not 
say,  "Go  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer"— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Here  they  are  in 
his  report.  This  report  was  tabled  at  the 
time  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  doubt  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  he  would  go  to  anyone  other 
than  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  say,  "We 
have  some  hanky-panky  going  on." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  Minister 
has  suggested  that  he  has  submitted  his 
report. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  suggested  that  he  did;  I 
do  not  suggest   it. 

Mr.   Chairman:    I  am  telHng  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  just  as  important  as 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  right  now;  I  am 
on  my  feet,  and  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  elected  representative  of  50,000 
people,  that  I  think  that  there  should  be  an 
outside  audit  of  public  accounts  once  and 
for  all.  And  if  it  costs  2.5  per  cent  now  of 
the  total  budget— you  are  spending  $500,000 
for  a  public  audit  now  and  with  all  regard 
to  Mr.  Spence  and  his  connection  with  the 
Provincial   Treasurer— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  hope  you 
will  vote  us  more  than  that. 

Mr.    Sargent:   We   are   voting   $500,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  had  better 
vote  $703,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Then  you  are  spending  more 
than  2.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Your  math- 
ematics are  wrong,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  may  be  wrong  in  a  lot  of 
things,  but  I  am  not  wrong  on  the  basic 
precept  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
how  their  money  is  being  spent  by  an  out- 
side audit  not  controlled  by  the  Conservative 
Party  and  John  Robarts  and  company.  I 
think  the  challenge  to  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, is  that  if  you  are  so  sure  of  your  ground- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  member 


is  actually  alleging  that  this  man,  the  prov- 
incial auditor,  is  controlled  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  Is  this  the  allegation  the  member 
made? 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  had  a  lot  of  hanky-panky 
and  scandals  in  his  government  before  this 
and  if  he  did  not  catch  them  before— in  the 
last  25  years  there  have  been  a  lot  of  scandals 
here.  He  did  not  catch  them  before  and  so 
what  reason  have  I  to  believe  that  he  is 
catching  them  now? 

If  the  Prime  Minister  is  so  sure  of  him- 
self- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  you  feel  this  way 
you  had— 

Mr.   Sargent:   Stand  up!    Stand  up! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —you  had  better  docu- 
ment it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  had  better  document 
yourself  and  prove  that  he  is  not  wrong  and 
have  a  public  audit  then. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
member  is  making  the  charge,  he  should 
document  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  can  you  be  so  ridicu- 
lous? I  am  asking  you  to  spend  public 
funds  to  prove  to  the  public  that  you  are 
not  having  some  skulduggery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You,  my  friend,  have 
stated  that  there  is  skulduggery.  Prove  it! 
Document  it! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  can  only  use  the  past  as  a 
yardstick! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  had  better  retract 
everything  you  have  said  for  the  past- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Maybe  I  should.    You  know, 
sometimes  it  takes  this  to  find  out  what  you 
are   thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman:   On  vote    1601,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  suggest  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  he  is  so  sure  that 
he  is  right  insofar  as  the  accuracy  of  the 
books  of  the  province  of  Ontario  are  con- 
cerned, once  in  25  years  let  us  have  an  out- 
side firm  do  an  audit  in  support  of  the 
auditor  general,  Mr.  Spence,  and  support 
him  and  see  that  nothing  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  say— and  I  hope  we  can  pass  it— I  have 
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just  heard,  and  I  think  that  every  member  of 
the  House  heard,  what  can  only  be  called  an 
insult  to  the  office  and  to  the  man  in  terms 
of  the  provincial  auditor. 

Some  hen.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  I  said  that  my  colleagues  had 
told  me  that  tlie  auditor  general  was  a  very 
reputable,  responsible  person  and  I  have 
made  no  reflection  on  him  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1601  carried? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  said  that  in  25  years  there 
had    been    a    number    of    scandals    in    this 
government- 
Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  not  before  us  now; 
deal  with  the  provincial  auditor,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  he  were  the  auditor  gen- 
eral then— may  I  ask  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
was  this  man  the  auditor  general  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Go  on  with  vote  1601. 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  know  something- 
Mr.  Chairman:   The  answer  is  "no."  Vote 
1601.  The  member  for  Bracondale. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
an  auditor's  job  is  to  check  every  invoice  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  payments  were 
leciitimately  made.  Has  the  auditor  general 
checked  every  invoice  for  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, when  you  say  "provincial  auditor"  you 
say  his  staff,  of  course. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes.  Was  every  single  invoice 
that  was  paid  for  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  checked  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  services  were  rendered,  and 
properly  rendered,  and  that  the  accounts 
w  ere  properly  payable? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1601  carry? 

Mr.  Ben:   Just  a  second. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Subsection  3  of 
section  9  of  The  Audit  Act  reads  as  follows: 
The  auditor,  after  satisfying  himself  that 
a  voucher  has  been  examined  and  certified 
as  correct  by  the  department  concerned 
may,  in  his  discretion,  and  having  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  departmental  ex- 
amination admitted  as  satisfactory  that  the 
Treasury  board  desires  any  voucher  to  be 
examined  in  greater  detail,  the  auditor 
shall  do  so. 


Mr.  Ben:  My  question  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  every  invoice  examined,  not  whether 
he  has  to  examine  it,  but  whether  it  was  ex- 
amined. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  in  reply,  that  each  and  every  in- 
voice would  not,  of  course,  be  individually 
examined  by  the  auditor.  It  would  be  ex- 
amined by  the  audit  staff  of  the  department 
and  the  auditor  being  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
cedures that  this  was  done,  would  certify  that 
it  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  Provincial  Treasurer,  the  auditor  has  a 
staff;  has  his  staff  checked  every  invoice  paid 
by  the  province  of  Ontario  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  services  covered  by  the 
invoice  were  rendered,  whether  or  not  the 
material  covered  by  that  invoice  was  pro- 
duced? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  answer  is  "no". 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  what  we  wanted  to  know. 
Vote  1601  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estimates 
of  the  office  of  the  provincial  auditor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;   Mr.   Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  deal  with  the 
estimates  of  my  department  and,  I  believe, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  I  think  those  are  all 
that  are  left,  with  the  exception  of  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services, 
which  we  will  deal  with  on  Monday.  After 
the  estimates  tomorrow  we  will  go  to  the 
bills  that  are  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs)  moves  that  the  fees  less  the  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted  with  respect  to  Bill 
Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Amherstburg. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
recall  that  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  company  law  was  tabled  in  this  House  on 
April  4  last.  The  report  was  labelled  an 
interim  report,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
did  not  embrace  the  entire  range  of  topics 
within  the  broad  scope  of  the  committee's 
terms  of  reference.  The  recommendations  in 
the  report,  however,  are  not  tentative.  They 
constitute  the  committee's  final  recommenda- 
tions on  the  significant  areas  of  corporation 
law  dealt  with  by  the  committee. 

By  its  terms  of  reference,  the  committee 
was  required  not  only  to  recommend  what- 
ever amendments  might  be  necessary  to  bring 
The  Ontario  Corporations  Act  up  to  date,  but 
also  to  enter  upon  a  full  examination  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  corporation  law  in 
all  its  aspects.  Within  certain  self-imposed 
limitations,  the  committee,  by  its  report,  has 
discharged  the  obligations  placed  upon  it  by 
the  resolution  of  this  House  which  consti- 
tuted it.  Because  of  time  limitations,  how- 
ever, the  committee  was  obliged  to  restrict 
its   research   and   resulting   recommendations 
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to  the  principles  governing  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial corporation  in  Ontario. 

In  its  report  the  select  committee  asked 
that  the  committee  be  reconstituted  in  order 
that  it  can  complete  the  entire  task  requested 
of  it  by  the  original  terms  of  reference.  At 
this  session  of  the  Legislature  this  govern- 
ment will  submit  a  resolution  reconstituting 
the  select  committee,  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  making  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  specialized  types  of 
corporation  such  as  cooperatives,  insurance 
companies,  loan  and  trust  companies,  corpor- 
ations without  share  capital,  credit  unions, 
finance  and  acceptance  companies  and  extra- 
provincial  companies. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  who,  on  tabhng  the  report,  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  significant  report.  It  has,  in 
fact,  dealt  with  underlying  principles  and 
fundamental  propositions  and  its  recom- 
mendations point  out  the  urgent  need  for 
fundamental  and  basic  changes  in  our  corpor- 
ation law.  The  report  has  been  well  received 
by  the  legal  and  accounting  professions  and 
by  the  financial  community  generally. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  government  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  introduce 
a  bill  completely  updating  and  revising  The 
Ontario  Corporations  Act.  The  bill  will 
implement  some  of  the  recommendations  in 
the  select  committee's  interim  report  and  will 
also  deal  with  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  time  limitations  prevented  \he  select 
committee  dealing  with,  such  as  mergers  and 
amalgamations,  the  rights  of  dissenting  share- 
holders in  the  event  of  various  fundamental 
corporate  changes,  the  purpose,  function  and 
scope  of  the  annual  return  and  the  field  of 
corporation  finance  generally.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  will  update  and  upgrade  The 
Corporations  Act  in  all  its  provisions— a  timely 
task  in  that  the  present  Act  is  almost  15 
years  old,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  product  of  a 
course  of  action  not  dissimilar  to  the  one  we 
are  presently  following. 

The  corporation  is  a  very  important  entity 
in  the  commercial  aflPairs  of  this  province. 
Its  use  is  becoming  increasingly  widespread 
and  its  structure  increasingly  complex.  For 
these  reasons  alone,  the  law  governing  the 
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Ontario  corporation  should  be  amended  and 
modernized  in  keeping  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee.  A  thoroughly 
revised  Corporations  Act  would  be  a  fitting 
component  to  the  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
securities  and  corporations  law  which  this 
government  embarked  upon  by  introducing 
The  Securities  Act,  1966,  which  has  received 
widespread  acclaim  and  has  been  used  as  the 
model  by  three  provinces  since  its  introduc- 
tion. 

I  am  advised  that  the  study  and  research 
of  the  select  committee  extended  into  a  num- 
ber of  important  areas  in  respect  of  which 
time  restrictions  did  not  permit  the  com- 
mittee to  make  definitive  recommendations. 
It  is  our  intention  in  drafting  a  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  Corporations  Act  to  take 
full  advantage  of  that  research.  As  well. 
The  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  will 
embody  in  the  draft  bill  numerous  recom- 
mended changes  to  the  Act  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  department's  attention  over  the 
years  by  members  of  the  public.  Work  on  the 
new  Act  will  commence  immediately. 

In  the  meantime,  I  now  introduce  this  bill 
to  amend  The  Corporations  Act  by  imple- 
menting four  chapters  of  the  select  com- 
mittee's report.  These  chapters  are  those 
dealing  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  directors,  the  rights  of  shareholders,  the 
role  of  the  auditor  and  the  role  of  trustees 
tmder  trust  indentures.  As  was  stated  in  this 
House  when  the  select  committee  report  was 
tabled,  these  chapters  deal  with  numerous 
perplexing  and  controversial  features  of  cor- 
poration law.  This  bill  is  therefore  introduced 
at  this  time  in  order  that  the  draftsmen  of 
the  new  Corporations  Act  may  have  the 
benefits  of  the  critical  comments  and  sug- 
gestions of  members  of  this  House,  of  the 
legal  and  accounting  professions  and  other 
interested  groups  in  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial communities. 

I  do  not  propose  to  comment  extensively 
upon  the  bill  itself.  In  a  sense,  it  speaks  for 
itself.  The  rationale  underlying  the  various 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  those  set  out  in  the 
select  committee  report  and  the  draftsmen 
of  the  bill  have  attempted  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  set  out  in 
the  four  chapters  of  the  report  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Without  suggesting  that  the 
other  recommendations  in  the  report  and 
other  aspects  of  The  Corporations  Act  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  proposed  overall 
amending  bill  are  of  lesser  importance,  it  i'- 
nevertheless  fair  to  say  that  the  principles  of 
corporation  law  dealt  with  in  this  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  today  are  of  fundamental 


significance   to   the    corporation   law    of   this 
province. 

The  provisions  in  this  draft  bill,  taken  to- 
gether, can  be  said  to  constitute  a  share- 
holders' bill  of  rights.  It  contains  a  directors' 
code  of  ethics  to  be  enforced  by  a  carefully 
thought-out  derivative  action.  It  contains  new 
individual  shareholder's  rights,  such  as  the 
right  more  readily  to  requisition  and  call 
shareholders'  meetings  and  an  essentially  new 
remedy  whereby  any  shareholder  or  the 
Provincial  Secretary  may  apply  to  the  court 
for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  in- 
vestigate the  affairs  and  management  of  a 
company  or  for  an  audit  of  its  books. 

The  bill  contains  important  provisions 
designed  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
auditor  in  his  statutory  task  of  reporting  upon 
the  financial  statements  of  a  company.  The 
bill  faces  up  to  the  most  diflBcult  question  of 
the  role  of  the  auditor  of  a  parent  company 
in  respect  of  his  responsibility  for  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  subsidiaries. 

Lastly,  the  bill  contains  provisions  which 
will  impose  upon  indenture  trustees  a  new 
degree  of  care,  diligence  and  skill,  provisions 
designed  to  eliminate  conflict  of  interest  so 
far  as  indenture  trustees  are  concerned  and 
other  clauses  designed  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  holders  of  securities  issued  under  trust 
indentures. 

This  bill  is  a  progressive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  its  features,  such  as  the 
derivative  action  to  remedy  wrongs  done  to 
the  company,  represent  novel  solutions  to 
complex  problems  in  corporation  law. 

Because  of  the  unique  and  far-reaching 
principles  embodied  in  the  bill,  I  propose  that 
the  bill  be  printed  and  distributed  but  not 
read  for  the  second  time  or  sent  to  committee 
in  this  session  of  the  House.  By  this  means, 
comment  and  discussion  will  be  stimulated 
and,  hopefully,  constructive  criticism  will  be 
advanced  so  that  the  clauses  of  this  bill,  as 
they  are  incorporated  into  the  proposed  bill 
to  revise  completely  The  Corporations  Act, 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  informed  con- 
sideration of  the  members  of  this  House  and 
the  many  segments  of  the  public  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  and  aflFected  by  the 
legislation. 

I  am  very  happy  to  sponsor  this  bill  and 
to  announce  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  bring  before  the  House  at  the  next  session 
a  completely  revised  and  updated  Corpora- 
tions Act.  These  steps  are  consistent  with  our 
policy  of  keeping  Ontario  in  the  forefront  of 
progressive  legal  reform  in  the  field  of  securi- 
ties and  corporation  law. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  ask  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister  based  on  his  statement:  It 
is  obvious  that  some  of  these  changes  and 
amendments  might  have  been  appropriate  at 
least  a  year  ago  but  I  would  ask  him,  since 
he  is  embodying  it  in  a  bill— it  will  give  focus 
to  the  attention  of  the  interested  citizens  of 
the  province  in  their  consideration  of  the 
proposal.  I  would  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if 
he  has  included  all  of  the  proposals  in  the 
four  chapters  of  the  report  to  which  he  refers 
in  the  bill,  or  has  there  been  some  selection 
based  on  government  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
guarantee  that  every  recommendation  in  those 
four  chapters  is  embodied,  but  the  broad 
principles  are  there.  The  purpose  of  present- 
ing it  in  this  fashion  is,  of  course,  so  that 
various  people  can  consider  the  bill  and  the 
report  together  and  consider  them  in  light 
of  their  own  practical  experience  and  what 
this  may  mean.  So  I  cannot  give  a  guarantee 
that  we  have  covered  every  single  recom- 
mendation, but  basically  the  bill  follows  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  committee  in 
those  four  chapters. 

I  would  hope  eventually  that— in  fact,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  the  committee  is 
reconstituted  there  will  be  certain  representa- 
tions made  to  it  in  relation  to  this  bill.  I 
would  think  that  there  will  be  representations 
made  to  the  government  about  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  will  result  in  changes  in  the 
bill  from  its  present  form.  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  will  be  none.  Then  it  will  come 
back  to  this  Legislature  when  everybody  has 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  look  at  it  and  it 
will  go  before  a  committee  of  this  House  as 
well. 

This  is  a  very  complex  field  and  I  think 
that  we  could  do  harm  by  moving  too  quickly. 
We  must  really  see  the  ultimate  result  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  and,  in  this  way,  I 
think  we  will  get  a  very  close  public  scrutiny 
of  the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  want  to  turn  this  into 
a  debate  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would 
agree  with  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  prov- 
ince's financial  affairs  desperately  need  the 
reforms  that  would  be  embodied  in  the  report 
and  in  the  bill,  but  my  point  is  this:  Those 
people  across  the  province  who  are  interested 
in  these  matters  should  certainly  turn  their 
attention  to  the  original  report,  as  well  as 
those  parts  of  it  that  have  been  extracted  by 
the  government  for  general  consideration. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
a  question  with  respect  to  procedure  in  this 
House  relevant  to  the  bill.  Is  the  Prime  Min- 
ister prepared  to  make  some  provision  for  a 
debate  in  second  reading  of  the  bill  even 
though  it  is  not  carried  through  to  a  vote  in 
second  reading? 

The  reason  I  am  asking  is  tliat,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  has  said,  the  members 
of  this  Legislature  constitute  one  group  whose 
opinions  the  draftsmen  would  like  to  can- 
vass. It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  place 
for  the  members  of  the  Legislature— or  those 
of  them  who  feel  competent  to  comment  at 
all— to  put  forth  their  comments  is  in  this 
chamber. 

I  believe  that  there  have  been  occasions  in 
the  past  when  a  bill  was  put  on  the  order 
paper  for  information  and  was  debated  at 
second  reading  even  though  it  died  for  that 
session  at  that  stage.  I  wonder  if  two  or 
three  hours  can  be  arranged  some  time  next 
week  to  give  those  members  who  are  inter- 
ested an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
right  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
see  any  problem  in  this.  I  must  admit  that 
this  possibility  occurred  to  me.  Primarily,  the 
bill  is  here  in  order  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  government  is  going  may  be  ob- 
served. I  would  be  quite  happy  to  arrange 
with  the  Whips  if  there  is  some  debate  that 
is  considered  necessary.  I  think  that  debate 
on  what  we  are  proposing  will  come  some 
time  later  when  the  members  of  this  House 
will  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  having  read 
the  bill  and  formed  their  own  personal 
opinions  on  the  matter,  but  also  of  com- 
ments which  inevitably  will  arise  from  the 
business  community  and  the  public  generally 
in  regard  to  it.  That  is  why  I  would  think 
that  a  much  more  meaningful  debate  will 
take  place  in  this  House  later  on. 

This  is  really  a  method  of  getting  the 
government's  position  and  the  basis  upon 
which  we  propose  to  build  in  front  of  the 
public,  in  a  formal  way.  If  there  is  need  for 
a  debate  here,  then  of  course  it  is  very  simple 
to  arrange  it.  We  can  call  for  second  reading 
and  simply  adjourn  the  debate  when  anyone 
who  has  anything  to  say  has  said  it.  I  will 
check  with  the  Whips. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  on 
the  point  that  has  been  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  most  of  us  in  this 
House  have  already  had  an  opportunity  to 
give   our  views,   in  debates   that  have   been 
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undertaken  in  the  general  order  of  business, 
if  we  feel  competent  to  do  so  on  this  matter. 
I  would  prefer  to  debate  the  actual  amend- 
ments to  The  Corporation  Act  that  the  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  implement  at  some  future 
time,  if  the  responsibility  is  theirs.  I  think  the 
approach  to  put  this  forward  for  general  dis- 
cussion is  a  good  one  and  I  welcome  it. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  on  June  6  asked  a  question 
and  I  promised  an  answer.  His  question  asked 
the  Attorney  General  to  advise  the  House  on 
the  detail  of  the  consideration  by  the  Ontario 
police  commission  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Armstrong  incident." 

The  answer  is  that,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  review  of  the  Armstrong  matter,  the 
metropolitan  board  of  police  commissioners, 
which  accepted  the  report  of  Chief  Mackie, 
and  decided  that  no  action  should  be  taken, 
the  Ontario  police  commission  then  com- 
menced its  own  inquiry  into  the  matter.  How- 
ever, on  the  matter  coming  before  the  courts, 
that  is  the  magistrate's  court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario,  the  commission  desisted, 
pending  conclusion  of  the  court  cases.  The 
Ontario  police  commission  has  now  resumed 
its  consideration  of  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
the  concluded  court  cases. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of 
the  member  for  York  South,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  ask  a  supplementary 
question. 

Will  the  Attorney  General  be  prepared  to 
make  the  Ontario  police  commission  findings 
public  when  it  has  completed  their  inquiries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  take  that  matter 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  my 
(juestion  to  the  Prime  Minister  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  his  estimates  which  will  be  before 
us  this  morning,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  as 
we  approach  the  end  of  this  session  there  is 
one  important  area  of  reform  that  the  govern- 
ment might  have  undertaken,  even  in  these 
last  few  days.  I  would  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
if  the  government  before  the  next  election, 
intends  to  change  the  voting  rights  of  students 
living  away  from  home;  if  not,  will  the  Prime 
Minister  explain  why  he  could  not  undertake 
that  reform? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  matter  is  receiving 
a  lot  of  very  intensive  investigation  at  the 
moment.  I  would  hope  to  have  something  to 
say  about  it  before  this  session  is  completed. 


Mr.  Nixon:  It  would  require  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Act,  would  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  may  not;  that  is  the 
whole  point. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gorrmie  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  to  the  House  on  the 
results  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  operation  of 
the  government  of  Ontario  transit  service. 

I  am  aware  that  a  considerable  number  of 
hon.  members  are  highly  interested  in  this 
project  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
service  has  been  operating  in  a  generally 
highly   satisfactory   manner. 

This,  I  think,  is  best  demonstrated  by  a 
report  of  the  patronage  during  the  first  10 
days  of  revenue  operation  which  concluded 
on  Tuesday. 

In  that  period,  a  total  of  63,860  riders  used 
the  service.  I  might  point  out  that  the  daily 
average  of  passengers  carried  was  over  four 
times  the  number  of  commuters  carried  on 
the  CN  trains  before  GO  was  introduced. 

Of  the  total,  56,242-or  88  per  cent-passed 
through  union  station  and  the  remainder 
travelled  between  the  other  15  stations  on  the 
60-mile  line  between  Hamilton  and  Pickering. 

Furthermore,  I  am  most  pleased  to  report 
that  in  the  last  five  days  of  the  period,  the 
service  increased  its  passenger  volume  by 
slightly  more  than  two  per  cent  over  the  total 
for  the  first  five  days. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  early  for  predic- 
tions, such  an  increase  shows  an  encouraging 
pattern  of  passenger  growth.  Considering 
that  the  number  of  trains  being  operated  in 
this  initial  period  constitute  42  per  cent  of 
total  service,  the  daily  passenger  average  is 
slightly  above  the  number  expected  at  this 
stage. 

Heavy  concentrations  during  rush-hour 
periods  have  necessitated  adjustments  to 
scheduling  to  help  alleviate  crowded  condi- 
tions on  certain  trains. 

On  June  26,  additional  trains  will  be  put 
into  service  to  bring  GO  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  full  operation.  This  will  provide  greater 
travelling  flexibility  to  further  alleviate  rush- 
hour  crowding  and  attract  more  people  to 
using  the  service. 

Fortunately,  pre-service  trials  showed  that 
we  could  introduce  more  trains  in  a  shorter 
period  than  was  originally  anticipated  in  the 
planning  stage. 

We  shall  be  combining  the  second  and 
third  phases  of  implementation  to  provide  a 
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greater  volume  of  service  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule. 

This  will  result  in  45  trains  operating  be- 
tween Monday  and  Friday  throughout  the 
summer  and  a  further  six  trains  will  be  intro- 
duced next  September  5  to  complete  imple- 
mentation. 

GO  will  expand  its  operations  even  further 
on  July  1  with  the  introduction  of  its  week- 
end and  holiday  schedule  of  36  trains  daily. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Would  the 
Minister  accept  a  question  on  this  statement? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member- 
Mr.    Sargent:    I    did   not  think   so,   but   I 
thought  I  would  try  it. 

A  question  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Since  the  Minister  has  stated  that  he  does 
not  recommend  forcing  doctors  to  prescribe 
by  generic  name,  will  he  advise  why  we  can- 
not have  druggists  substitute  drugs  of  gen- 
eric name  when  requested  by  the  customer? 
This  produces  no  interference  with  the  doc- 
tors, and  yet  saves  those  in  need  of  drugs 
from  paying  prohibitive  extra  costs  of  brand- 
name  drugs. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  prescription  given  to  a 
patient  by  a  doctor  is  for  the  product  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  doctor,  is  necessary  to 
restore  the  patient  to  as  good  health  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  quite  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  expect  a  patient  would  know  what 
other  product  he  might  seek.  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  patients  would  seek  medical  ad- 
vice and  then  prescribe  for  themselves,  or 
accept  a  prescription  given  by  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  accept 
a  supplementary  question  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Do  you  suggest  that  doctors 
are  pushing  brand  name  products  instead  of 
generics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  made  no  suggestion. 


Mr.    Sargent:    Will   you   not   suggest    that 
the  patients  ask  if  they  can  have  generics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  make  no  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sargent:   It  is   a  pity  you  don't  care 
about  the  people  who  are  buying  drugs. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order,  no  speech,  just 
the  question,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  pretty  obvious  he  does 
not  care. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Why  don't  you  ask  for  acetic 
acidester  acid  of  salirylic  acid? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Ask  the  druggist! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall): Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  federal 
government  intends  to  designate  some  areas 
in  northern  Ontario  for  special  industrial  tax 
incentives  and  if  so,  is  he  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  federal  government  in  order 
to  promote  growth  in  these  underdeveloped 
areas? 

A  question  to  the  same  Minister:  What 
steps,  if  any,  does  the  Minister  intend  to  take 
to  ward  off  the  strike  by  maintenance  people 
serving  about  16,000  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration tenants  in  Metro? 

I  had  asked  the  Prime  Minister  a  question 
and  he  was  not  here  and  the  House  leader 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  said  he  would  take  it  under 
advisement.  Has  the  Prime  Minister  any  views 
on  the  suggestion  that  the  province  of  On- 
tario give  a  $1  milhon  grant  to  the  people 
of  Israel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  heard  of  this  question  before 
this  moment.  It  was  not  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  question  was  sub- 
mitted the  other  day  to  the  leader  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  said  that  he  would  take  it 
under  advisement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  give  thought  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you.  Now  a  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour— it  is  quite 
lengthy;  he  has  the  question  in  front  of  him. 
To  save  the  time  of  the  House,  would  you 
answer  the  questions  for  me? 

An  hon.  member:  Read  it! 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  I  will  read  it,  sir: 
1.  Does  the  government  intend  to  imple- 
ment the   14   safety  recommendations  made 
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last  night  by  a  coroner's  jury  investigating 
the  death  of  a  man,  March  31,  in  a  fire  at 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  hospital 
in  North  York? 

2.  Would  the  Minister  explain  to  the 
House: 

(a)  Why  fire  drills  at  the  hospital  did  not 
include  actual  operation  of  alarms  and  hoses? 

(b)  Why  permanent  notices  were  not  posted 
indicating  the  position  of  fire  escape  doors? 

(c)  Why  the  fibre  ceiling  tiles  in  the  hos- 
pitals were  not  removed  after  it  became 
apparent  they  were  a  fire  hazard? 

(d)  Why  the  hospital's  fire  hose,  which  have 
been  there  since  1958,  were  not  treated  to 
resist  mildew? 

(e)  Why  tlie  hospital's  first  alarm  was  not 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  both  staff  and 
patients? 

(f)  Why  the  walls  and  doors  between  the 
hospital's  lounges  and  corridors  were  not 
more  fully  fire-resistant? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North,  I  only 
learned  the  verdict  late  yesterday,  and  read 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning  a  report 
under  the  headline,  "Fire  Inquest  Blames  no 
one  in  WCB  Hospital  Death".  I  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  jury's  verdict  and  recommenda- 
tions yesterday  and  I  shall  read  it  as  soon 
as  possible  and  then  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
as  to  the  course  of  action  they  propose  to 
take. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  correct  a  statement  I 
made  to  this  House  Tuesday  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbuiy 
(Mr.  Sopha)  during  debate  on  vote  2305  of 
the  Treasury  Department  estimates. 

Hansard  will  record  that  I  reported  the 
total  cost  of  collecting  gasoline  tax  as  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000  per  year.  The  total  cost 
actually  was  $1,762,234  for  1965-1966  based 
on  a  remuneration  allowance  of  one-tenth  of 
a  cent  per  gallon  to  the  collectors.  The 
revenue  from  this  tax  was  correctly  stated  as 
$279,000,000,  the  figure  forecast  for  1967- 
1968. 

The  $20,000  to  $30,000  figure  I  mentioned 
is  an  approximation  of  the  total  annual  amount 
rebated  to  the  collectors  of  gasoline  tax  in 
recent  years  under  clause  3  (2)  of  the  col- 
lectors'   articles    of    agreement.    The    actual 


amount  for  the  1965-1966  year  was  $17,033. 
These  figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  incorporate  the 
answers  I  promised  to  provide  for  both  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher). 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with 
the  Minister's  correction,  remember,  on  that 
occasion  he  indicated  that  the  cost  per  $100 
revenue  in  the  collection  of  gasoline  tax  was 
extraordinarily  low,  and  quoted  the  figure  at 
about  14  cents  per  100.  Was  that  figure 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliat  figure  was  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  5th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER 

Vote  1501  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1502: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  particular 
vote  calls  for  any  formal  presentation  from 
anyone  concerned,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  Prime 
Minister  before  the  vote  is  carried. 

He  is  aware,  as  are  we  all,  that  in  his 
tenure  the  cost  of  operating  his  office  has 
gone  from  $178,000  in  1961  to  the  $291,000 
he  is  requesting  this  year.  Under  this  vote, 
of  course,  comes  one  of  his  chief  responsi- 
bilities, to  coordinate  the  federal-provincial 
affairs  that  Ontario  undertakes.  We  have 
been  debating  and  are  furtlier  concerned 
about  the  planning  tliat  is  leading  to  the 
conference  that  we  approved  of  by  resolution 
of  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  two 
or  three  questions  in  this  connection: 

First,  why  is  it  that  the  coordinating  of 
federal-provincial  affairs  through  a  staff  is 
under  the  direction  of  The  Department  of 
Economics   and   Development? 

Second,  can  he  give  us  further  information 
as  to  the  date  of  his  conference  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  Legislature?  How  many 
acceptances  has  he  received?  Is  there  con- 
tinuing negotiation  with  the  federal  authority 
leading  to  their  participation?  Is  there  any 
change  in  the  agenda  that  he  would  propose; 
that  is,  a  change  based  on  his  statement  here 
some  weeks  ago? 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  is 
the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  dollars 
spent  in  this  department,  in  the  days  of  my 
predecessor,  working  in  this  office  were 
people  who  were  on  loan  from  other  depart- 
ments. 

Now  this  was  clearly  and  simply  an  admin- 
istrative arrangement  which  I  had  altered  in 
that  the  people  who  now  work  in  The 
Department  of  the  Prime  Minister  are 
attached  to  that  department  and  paid  by 
it.  This  accounts  for  some  of  the  increase  in 
the  cost.  Of  course,  some  of  the  increase  in 
costs  of  the  department  relates  to  normal 
salary  increases  and  things  of  that  type. 

As  to  why  the  federal-provincial  secretariat 
is  in  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  and  particularly  in  the  branch 
of  that  department  dealing  with  economics, 
is  purely  one  of  convenience.  So  much  of 
what  is  done  in  the  area  of  federal-provincial 
relationships  has  to  do  with  economics;  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  our  fiscal  arrangements, 
it  is  just  simpler  to  have  it  there  in  order  that 
it  can  be  coordinated. 

I  would  not  want  to  establish  a  staff  in 
my  own  department  which  would  be  in  any 
way  equivalent  to  that  we  use  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  to  do 
this  work,  because  they  are  doing  a  whole 
variety  of  other  things  as  well  for  other 
branches  of  government  and  in  the  depart- 
ment itself.  So  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  admin- 
istrative convenience  and  administrative 
efficiency. 

In  regard  to  the  conference  which  we 
debated  here  and  which  was  approved  in 
this  Legislature,  there  are  presently  some 
discussions  going  on  in  an  informal  manner 
about  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  comment 
at  the  moment.  I  am  attempting  to  arrange 
accommodation  and  I  think  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  accommodation  for  a  five-day  period  in 
Toronto  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  I 
have  sent  to  the  other  Premiers  copies  of 
the  material  we  have  prepared  here  and  so 
on,  but  I  really  think  that  before  I  issue  any 
formal  invitation,  I  will  wait  for  the  discus- 
sion we  will  have  in  Ottawa  on  July  5. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  mentioned  as  well  that  the 
matter  of  the  agenda  had  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion here.  I  noticed  that  when  the  Prime 
Minister  was  speaking  to  the  manufacturers' 
association  at  the  Seigniory  club  he  indi- 
cated— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Undei-writers? 


Mr.  Nixon:  Underwriters.  Well,  whatever 
it  was,  he  indicated  that,  in  addition  to  the 
four  items  that  he  had  put  before  us,  he  felt 
that  the  Canadian-American  relations  as  they 
pertain  to  the  provinces  might  be  another 
matter  of  discussion.  Would  this  be  a  part 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal  that  he 
would  put  before  his  colleagues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
made  it  very  clear  in  the  debate  here— and  I 
think  I  also  made  it  clear  in  that  address- 
that  these  agenda  items  proposed  are  tenta- 
tive in  that  they  are  areas  from  which  an 
agenda  might  be  built.  Certainly  the  final 
agenda  will  be  one  worked  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  those  who  are  going  to  participate 
in  the  conference  itself.  So  what  I  have 
attempted  to  do  is  to  lay  down  some  broad 
areas  with  certain  specifics,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  be  completely  definite  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  because  I  think  there  will  be  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  others. 

That  particular  item  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position mentioned  was  one  I  put  into  that 
address— I  think  it  might  very  well  have  been 
brought  up  by  somebody  else,  it  might  not 
meet  with  complete  approval  for  final  inclu- 
sion. But  it  is  something  in  which  I  think 
the  provinces  have  an  interest  and  they  might 
very  well  have  a  point  of  view  to  put. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Since  there  may  not  be  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
Prime  Minister  until  the  arrangements  are 
definitely  made,  he  has  referred  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  late  November  as  being  a  conven- 
ient time  for  all  concerned.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  what  his  view  is  as  to  whether  these 
discussions  should  be  open  or  not.  I  know 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  (Mr.  MacDonald)  has 
put  forward  certain  considerations  or  sugges- 
tions that  it  be  sort  of  a  teach-in  on  Confed- 
eration and  the  Prime  Minister  has  indicated 
that  he  was  interested  in  this  as  well. 

What  sort  of  outside  participation  does  the 
Prime  Minister  expect— agreeing  with  him 
that  it  is  not  his  capacity  to  lay  down  specific 
ground  rules  at  all— his  suggestions  certainly 
are  going  to  be  very  influential  indeed  be- 
cause he  is  the  host? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  quite  firm  opin- 
ions on  this  matter.  I  would  like  the  confer- 
ence to  receive  a  maximum  of  publicity.  This 
means  we  have  to  deal  with  the  technical 
aspect  of  whether  the  proceedings  will  be 
televised,  and  so  on.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
idea  myself  and  there  is  certain  work  pro- 
gressing.    Once    I   had   received   the    almost 
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unanimous  approval  of  this  Legislature,  to 
the  basic  proposition  as  embodied  in  the 
resolution,  I  would  feel  free  to  go  ahead  and 
make  specific  arrangements.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  is  being  looked  at  as  to  what  is 
involved. 

Basically,  the  idea  is  to  give  it  as  much 
public  coverage  as  possible.  In  other  words, 
it  will  not  be  the  kind  of  a  conference  where 
the  delegates  walk  through  a  door  which  is 
closed  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  walk 
out  through  the  same  door  at  12.30  and  are 
back  in  at  two  and  out  at  four.  This  is  the 
procedure  in  the  federal-provincial  confer- 
ences. While  a  great  deal  of  information  is 
going  out  to  all  sorts  of  places— out  of  the 
conference,  I  mean— the  whole  thing  just 
breaks  down. 

So  that  is  one  aspect  of  it. 
What  was  suggested  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  a  teach-in  type 
of  thing,  I  think  is  technically  impossible. 
This  is  my  opinion.  But  as  I  said  in  my 
remarks  here  in  the  House,  each  delegation 
will  decide  whom  it  wants  to  speak  for  it. 

I  understand  from  the  press  that,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Johnson  has  indicated  that  he 
might  bring  Mr.  Lesage  with  him.  Some- 
body else  might  want  to  bring  a  group  of 
advisors  from  their  universities.  There  might 
be  one  any  one  of  a  number  of  arrangements 
of  any  delegation. 

My  thought  would  be  that  each  delegation 
would  simply  state  who  is  speaking  for  it  and 
they  could  then  be  included.  In  other  words, 
we  would  not  set  down  the  ground  rules.  We 
issue  the  invitation  to  a  government  and  that 
government  decides,  in  its  wisdom,  whom  it 
might  want  to  participate. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  throw  this  thing  open  to  the 
public,  so  that  any  man  could  walk  in  off  the 
street  and  deliver  a  great  polemic— I  rather 
doubt  that  would  be  a  practical  approach. 
But  through  the  delegations  to  the  confer- 
ence will  come  the  control  and  the  participa- 
tion of  those  governments  to  whom  the  invi- 
tation is  sent. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Prime  Minister  then  does 
not  feel  that  there  would  be  any  private 
discussions  at  all,  other  than  informal  private 
discussions,  is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  at  this  stage,  no. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  advisory  committee  on 
Confederation  that  prepared  a  good  many  of 
the  papers   provided  for  our  enlightenment, 


what  is  it  doing  now?  Is  it  continuing  with 
the  development  of  these  background  papers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  it  is  continuing  with 
similar  work  and  I  would  hope  that  as  time 
goes  on  we  will  have  other  volumes  pub- 
hshed.  Having  obtained  their  consent  to  the 
publication  of  what  we  have  already  done,  I 
would  hope  that  other  work  they  are  doing 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public  in  the 
same  way  that  the  first  three  volumes  were 
pubHshed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  More  or  less  at  their  own 
course  as  far  as  the  areas  they  investigate,  or 
does  the  Prime  Minister  and  those  people  who 
have  specific  concerns  in  this  sort  of  put 
out  problem  areas  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  done,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  both  ways.  We  have  some  ideas  of 
what  we  want  to  do;  they  have  some  ideas  of 
what  they  think  might  be  done. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example.  When  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  mentioned  the 
question  of  a  universal  bill  of  rights,  you 
recall  that  when  he  suggested  the  July  5 
meeting,  I  asked  for  some  research  to  be  done 
in  this  area,  so  that  we  will  approach  that 
problem  with  some  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tutional background  and  what  is  involved. 
This  is  the  type  of  thing  they  do  when  we 
ask  them  to. 

I  understand  there  are  some  studies  being 
done  by  individual  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  believe,  in  their  particular  line  of 
endeavour  or  thinking,  they  have  a  contribu- 
tion to  make.  They  then  will  go  to  the  com- 
mittee and  say,  "I  think  perhaps  I  could 
prepared  a  useful  paper  on  such-and-so."  In 
this  way  you  build  up  a  background  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  covering  really  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects.  This  is  the  way  it 
functions.  As  far  as  publication  is  concerned, 
I  have  always  taken  the  attitude  from  the 
beginning,  that  I  did  not  want  these  men  to 
serve— in  fact  I  knew  they  would  not  serve— 
if  they  felt  they  did  not  have  control  over 
their  own  output  and  therefore  they  must 
consent  to  publication.  We  woiild  not  publish 
any  material  they  prepare  unless  they  consent 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  specific  area  that  might  be 
usefully  discussed  at  this  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference,  when  all  of  the  people 
concerned  would  be  drawn  together,  is  the 
area  of  divorce  reform.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  indicated  that  he  was  contemplating  a 
select  committee  of  the  Legislature  to  look 
into    this    and    I   think   he   qualifies   this    by 
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saying,  "Unless  some  action  is  taken  at 
Ottawa."  Well,  Ottawa  I  believe  has  indicated 
they  are  going  to  deal  with  this  at  the  coming 
session. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  their  legislation 
is  going  to  be  most  useful,  it  will  have  to  be 
an  umbrella  type  of  enactment  which  will 
permit  the  provinces  to  apply  certain  parts 
of  the  federal  legislation  that  they  think  will 
best  serve  the  needs  of  individual  provinces. 
Perhaps  this  is  too  specific  a  matter  to  be  dis- 
cussed under  these  broad  and  uplifting  cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless,  there  is  going  to  be 
an  area  here  where  the  legislation  brought 
down  at  the  federal  level  is  going  to  have  to 
be  accommodated  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
provinces.  It  will  then  be  proved,  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  we  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are 
prepared  to  change  the  enactment  here  to 
provide  for  the  reform  that  all  of  us  feel  is 
so  necessary. 

This  is  a  matter  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  referred  to  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  and  during  the  session  itself.  He  in- 
dicated he  felt  there  should  be  a  select  com- 
mittee here,  but  we  have  heard  nothing  more 
about  it  and  perhaps  he  would  care  to  com- 
ment at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  comment  on  this.  It  was  after  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  announced  that  he 
proposed  to  take  certain  action  in  this  regard, 
and  he  has  had,  of  course,  a  joint  House  of 
Commons-Senate  committee  studying  the 
matter. 

The  point  really,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, is  whether  we  need  to  go  through 
the  procedure  of  having  a  select  committee 
of  this  Legislature  study  the  matter  or  can 
we  use  the  material  that  has  ben  submitted 
to  that  other  committee?  In  other  words,  if 
we  set  up  a  committee  and  all  it  does  is 
receive  the  same  briefs  that  were  sent  to  the 
federal  government,  then  of  course  our  effort 
is  futile.  There  have  been  indications  from 
Ottawa  that  specific  legislation  would  be 
advanced. 

The  position  in  which  the  government  finds 
itself  is,  simply:  what  is  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  handling  this?  If  the  matter  is  to  pro- 
ceed and  there  are  to  be  some  propositions 
laid  before  us— and  if  the  federal  government, 
as  a  result  of  its  investigation,  is  going  to 
come  forward  with  legislation— then  we,  as  a 
government,  might  be  farther  ahead  to  look 
at  their  proposed  legislation  and  consult  with 
them  rather  than  go  through  the  whole  pro- 


cess, which  might  simply  be  duplicating  what 
they  have  done. 

This  comes  about  because,  as  I  say,  the 
action  taken  by  the  federal  government  came 
subsequently.  The  intent  of  this  government 
was  to  give  the  whole  matter  a  complete  and 
thorough  airing  in  this  province  in  front  of  a 
select  committee.  This  may  have  already  been 
accomphshed.  This  is  the  point  I  make  to 
you.  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  this  if  it 
has  already  been  done  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  moment,  I  am  trying  to  assess 
what  the  federal  government  has  done  and 
how  far  it  is  going  to  go,  and  then  I  will 
accommodate  that  our  action  as  a  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  believe  the  matter  of  divorce 
reform  in  our  nation- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  I  should  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  we  are  getting 
away  from  the  Cabinet  office  estimates.  I 
know  the  Prime  Minister  has  agreed  to 
answer  any  questions  to  give  out  information, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  we  are  getting 
away  from  the  Cabinet  estimates  before  us. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  make  one  further  reference  to 
this  subject  before  I  leave  it.  I  think  it  is  quite 
important  that  before  the  session  ends  an 
opportunity  be  provided  to  discuss  it,  at  least 
in  some  detail.  I  agree  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's contention  that  a  select  committee  is  not 
required  if  there  is  going  to  be  the  study  that 
we  believe  will  be  done  at  the  federal  level. 
But  surely  this  is  an  area  where  the  regional 
differences  of  our  nation,  must  be  accom- 
modated and  one  of  the  most  important  briefs 
-or  one,  of  the  most  important  areas  from 
which  views  should  be  put— should  come  from 
this  government  itself,  whether  it  is  through 
the  report  of  a  select  committee— which  I 
think  would  be  a  rather  ponderous  means  if 
you  want  the  changes  to  come  about  in  the 
near  future— or  through  some  other  means. 

But  it  does  definitely  have  to  do  with  the 
regional  requirements  of  our  nation.  Surely 
that  legislation  in  Ottawa  has  to  be  general 
and  flexible  and  of  an  umbrella  variety  from 
which  we  of  the  province  of  Ontario  can 
extract  our  own  requirements  by  enactment 
at  this  level.  I  beheve  we  could  put  this  to 
them  in  a  useful  way  so  that  before  the  legis- 
lation is  even  enacted  they  would  be  aware 
of  our  requirements.  Perhaps  they  are 
already. 

When  all  the  Premiers  get  together  for 
discussions,  either  in  Ottawa  or  Toronto  or 
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Charlottetown,  it  might  be  an  area  where 
the  pooling  of  opinion,  and  it  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  a  major  debate,  could 
take  place,  so  that  the  federal  jurisdiction 
would  know  what  would  be  most  useful  and 
fill  the  needs  as  we  see  them. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  raise  with  the 
Prime  Minister  before  we  vote  him  the  money 
to  carry  on  the  responsibilities  of  his  own 
department,  has  to  do  with  the  area  of 
foreign  agreements  which  seems  to  have  been 
of  some  interest  and,  I  think,  of  some  concern 
in  Canada.  It  appears  that  we  in  Ontario 
have  entered  into  what  could  be  classified 
as  agreements  with  foreign  powers.  We  know 
that  through  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development  we  have  offices  and  trade 
agreements  and  negotiations  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  At  least  two  departments  have 
undertaken  extremely  useful  programmes  of 
assistance  to  less  fortunate  communities  out- 
side our  own  province,  and  outside  Canada, 
with,  at  least  in  one  case,  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  federal  government. 

Certainly,  this  is  an  area  that  we  do  not 
want  repressed  by  any  blanket  decisions  at 
the  federal  level,  which  will  add  a  lot  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape  to  what  is  surely  an 
ad  hoc  programme  that  is  of  great  usefulness 
to  people  who  need  help  and  an  opportunity 
for  us  in  Ontario  to  give  the  assistance  that 
we  are  capable  of  providing. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  that  he 
would  give  me  a  list  of  the  agreements  we 
have  entered  into  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  expect  we  will  get  it  in  a  few  moments. 
Perhaps  he  would  like  to  comment  further 
on  just  what  our  relationship  should  be  with 
the  federal  government  in  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  me  this  ques- 
tion, I  knew  of  a  good  many  of  these  events 
—because  they  are  events  as  well  as  agree- 
ments in  the  way  they  have  been  developed 
—and  I  have  had  quite  a  complete  report  pre- 
pared. I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  con- 
tains everything  I  want  in  it  to  submit  it  to 
the  House  in  answer  to  your  question,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  simply  answer  your 
question  with  a  list  of  agreements.  There  is 
a  philosophy  involved  in  them  and  all  sorts  of 
things  that  I  would  like  to  speak  about.  I 
will  put  this  before  the  House  before  this 
session  is  complete,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am 
prepared  to  put  it  before  the  House  in  its 
present  form.  In  other  words,  there  is  some 
more  work  I  want  done  on  it  before  I  put  it 
before  you. 


The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  quite 
correct  in  the  fact  that  many  of  these  arrange- 
ments have  been  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
This  is  our  way  of  doing  things  and  it  has 
worked  well  in  the  past.  I  agree  with  you,  I 
would  not  want  to  see  any  rigidities  brought 
into  the  situation  which  would  prevent  us 
functioning  as  we  have  in  the  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  is  the  area  of  the  federal 
government  and  we  must  observe  the  legali- 
ties of  our  constitution  in  doing  this.  I 
think  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  this  quite 
successfully  in  the  past. 

I  would  say  that  before  the  session  is  over 
I  will  give  you  a  much  broader  statement 
in  this  area;  but  when  I  got  into  it,  I  found 
it  to  be  a  little  bigger  than  I  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  1502  carried? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  about  three  other  points 
to  raise,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit 
me. 

There  is  one  matter  that  has  to  do  with 
the  coordination  of  the  Cabinet  responsibili- 
ties in  general  that  has  been  raised  before. 
The  Prime  Minister  explained  in  some  depth 
earlier  in  the  session  the  development  of 
horizontal  committees— I  believe  that  is  his 
phrase— in  the  Cabinet,  that  would  bring  to- 
gether the  responsibilities  of  about  four  or 
five  departments  as  they  come  on  a  specific 
problem  area  that  is  developed  in  modem 
requirements  and  modern  changing  needs. 

One  area  where  coordination  seems  to  be 
lacking  is  in  the  regionalization  of  the  govern- 
ment departments.  Probably  10  or  12  of  the 
departments  have  their  own  regional  boun- 
daries set  up  across  the  province.  It  has  been 
indicated  by  people  who  are  concerned  with 
statistics— and  those  who  are  concerned  with 
bringing  democracy  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  citizen  in  his  own  community— that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  rationalize  these 
lx)imdaries.  That  is  not  to  make  them  en- 
tirely coincident,  which  would  be  impossible, 
]:)ut,  in  general  terms,  to  put  the  regionaliza- 
tion of  the  provincial  authority  on  something 
other  than  just  an  uncoordinated  patchwork. 

Does  the  Prime  Minister  believe  that  this 
would  be  of  any  value?  If  he  does,  is  there 
any  part  of  his  office  that  could  vmdertake 
such   a  coordination? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
agree.  We  recognize  the  difficulties  that  arise; 
we  recognize  them  both  ways.  In  other 
words,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  have  the  same 
Iwundaries,  for  instance,  for  19  community 
colleges  and  the  method  by  which  we  are 
dealing  with   the   highways   of  the  province. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  raised  another  prob- 
lem there.  Those  boundaries,  of  course,  were 
set  by  other  requirements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  exactly  my  point. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  take  each  department  of 
government  and  make  it  function;  I  think 
that  you  recognize  this  in  the  remarks  that 
you  have  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  February  I  made  a 
very  complete  statement  on  what  was  being 
done  in  this  area  in  the  House  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  repeat  it  this  morning.  I  can  only 
assure  you  that  we  are  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties; you  mentioned  statistical  difficulties, 
and  that  is  one  aspect  of  it.  We  are  also 
probably  more  aware  of  it  from  the  point  of 
view  that,  to  achieve  a  degree  of  regional 
development,  you  must  use  all  functions  of 
the  government  working  toward  a  common 
goal,  and  this  is  much  more  important,  in 
my  opinion,  than  in  trying  to  satisfy  the 
hungry  maw  of  a  computer  by  simply  arrang- 
ing everything  so  that  you  feed  the  figures  in 
the  right  order,  regardless  of  what  may  come 
out  the  other  end. 

What  we  are  interested  in  is  organizing  the 
functions  of  government  so  that  in  the 
question  of  regional  development  from  which 
will  flow  regional  government,  you  have  all 
the  areas  over  which  the  government  has  con- 
trol, coordinated  to  a  common  end.  This  does 
require  a  much  closer  degree  of  regional 
cooperation  than  in  the  past. 

This  is  being  done  by  the  methods  that  I 
outlined  here  in  February,  and  that  work  is 
progressing.  I  checked  those  remarks  over, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  bringing  my  esti- 
mates here,  because  I  was  quite  certain  that 
this  question  would  be  raised  and  those  re- 
marks in  February  are  as  valid  now  as  they 
were  then. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  that 
too  far,  but  I  checked  the  Prime  Minister's 
remarks  as  well  and  I  was  a  little  bit  de- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  these  horizontal  com- 
mittees tend  to  overlap  themselves,  or  appear 
to.  I  remember  one  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
interjections  when  I  said  that  it  must  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  actual  areas  of  responsi- 
bility separate.  He  said  that  he  could  do  it, 
because  he  was  chairman  of  them  all,  and 
just  a  few  days  ago  he  said  that  his  load  of 
responsibility  is  very  heavy  indeed.  His  ap- 
pointments start  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
as  we  adjourned  at  12:30,  he  said  that  he  had 
some  other  appointments  to  go  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  was  just  making  a 
facetious  remark. 


Mr.  Nixon:  But  when  these  areas  of  respon- 
sibility overlap  to  this  extent,  it  must  be  very 
difficult  even  for  the  Prime  Minister  with  his 
heavy  load,  to  keep  them  separated.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  develop  these  com- 
mittees among  the  group  of  23  or  24  of  you 
there.  That  must  be  pretty  onerous  on  all  of 
them,  on  all  of  your  colleagues,  particularly 
when  there  is  a  difficulty  seeing  just  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  committee  set  up 
in  response  to  the  design  for  development,  and 
the  one  that  is  set  up  in  response  to  the 
need  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
province  which,  as  nearly  as  I  can  see  from 
the  Prime  Minister's  remarks,  are  separate 
entities.  I  think  that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Cabinet  must  be  traceable  to  this  sort  of 
overlapping  and  fuzzy  projection  of  the  needs 
for  these  committees. 

I  have  two  other  things  I  would  like  to 
raise  before  I  concur  in  the  voting  of  this 
sum.  One  of  them  is  a  small  matter;  the 
Prime  Minister  has  indicated  that  the  staff 
that  was  in  his  department  serving  his  pre- 
decessor was  actually  on  loan  from  other 
departments— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Some  of  them— and  they  were 
paid  by  those  other  departments.  I  know 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  brought  into  his 
own  staff  some  people,  for  example,  from 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
some  new  additions  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  those  people  who 
act  as  his  personal  assistants  in  matters 
political  and  otherwise  have  the  security  of 
civil  service  tenure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
have  a  choice  and  my  staff  at  the  moment  has 
the  protection  of  the  civil  service.  If  they  do 
not  wish  it,  they  do  not  need  to  come  on 
the  staff  on  that  basis.  This  is  a  matter  of 
personal  choice,  but  I  think  that  everybody 
on  my  staff  at  the  moment  has  all  the 
security  that  the  civil  service  offers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  might  be  a  matter  for 
negotiation  at  other  times,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lature votes  sums  to  assist  the  Opposition 
office  in  their  endeavours.  It  might  be  a 
suitable  development  if  the  people  on  that 
staff  had  similar  security— at  least  in  some 
areas— and  perhaps  we  might  look  into  this 
at   another  time. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  raise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  to  do  with  the  state  visits  that  we 
have  enjoyed  and  are  looking  forward  to  in 
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the  future.  Some  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
entertain  our  important  visitors  are  voted  in 
the  department  that  will  be  coming  up  later 
this  morning,  and  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  an  appropriate  place  to  examine  in  any 
detail  how  we  accommodate  the  hospitality 
that  we  offer. 

I  wonder  if  the  Prime  Minister  might  give 
us  some  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  estimates  will  accommodate  the  extra- 
ordinarily high  expenditures  that  we  anticipate 
in  this  Centennial  year,  and  how  we  provide 
His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  with 
the  wherewithal  to  be  an  appropriate  host 
under  these  circumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  the  first  place  I 
would  say  that  we  are  in  an  unusual  situa- 
tion in  this  year  because  we  are  faced  with 
a  good  many  of  them  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  estimate  what  they  are  going 
to   cost. 

To  give  you  one  example,  the  president  of 
Israel  cancelled  out  because  of  affairs  in  his 
own  country  some  36  hours  before  we  were 
due  to  entertain  him.  There  was  somebody 
coming  from  Tunisia  next  week,  I  believe, 
and  they  have  cancelled. 

So  we  do  not  know,  quite  frankly,  what 
we  are  faced  with  and  we  cooperate  very 
closely  with  Ottawa  on  these  matters,  because 
when  these  people  come  to  Canada,  for  the 
most  part  they  go  to  Ottawa  first  and  then 
they  go  to  Expo  in  connection  with  their  own 
pavilions  there.  Then  they  decide  where 
they  want  to  go  in  the  rest  of  Canada  and 
then  we  hear  from  Ottawa.  Our  liaison  with 
Ottawa  is  very  good.  We  have  had  many 
visits  back  and  forth. 

So  far  as  the  actual  budgeting  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  we 
will  require.  There  is  an  interdepartmental 
committee  which  has  been  established  to  deal 
with  these  visits. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Do  you  chair  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  do  not.  This  is  at 
the  official  level;  it  is  not  at  the  Ministerial 
level.  It  embodies  someone  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor's staff,  someone  from  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  (Mr.  Welch's)  staff,  be- 
cause in  his  estimates  come  the  hospitality 
funds;  someone  from  my  own  staff  and  from 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, and  someone  from  the  staff  of  the 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  (Mr. 
Auld). 

Here  is  the  situation:  We  have  three  kinds 
of  levels  of  entertainment  that  are  going  on 


in  this  province  at  this  time.  We  have  that 
in  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  becomes 
involved,  which  involves  Royalty  if  it  is 
here,  be  it  British  Royalty  or  any  other,  and 
we  have  heads  of  state  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment per  se  becomes  involved. 

Then  we  have,  of  course,  a  great  many 
economic  visitors,  people  who  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  using  this  year  and  their 
facilities  at  Expo  to  promote  further  trade 
and  then,  of  course,  we  have  The  Department 
of  Tourism  and  Information  which  is  charge 
of  our  Centennial  celebrations. 

So  you  see  that  this  committee  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  have  any  coordination  with  what 
is  going  on,  because  there  are  three  levels  of 
visitors  and  invitations  and  requests  for 
accommodation  and  so  on.  So  that  is  the 
way  we  have  set  this  up. 

Now  the  funds  primarily  are  voted  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  in  the 
hospitality  fund.  We  have  a  sum  in  here  which 
we  will  deal  with  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
estimates,  $20,000  for  contingencies.  This 
covers  a  whole  host  of  things,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  which  extend  far  beyond  the 
question  of  state  visits. 

As  far  as  the  state  visits  are  concerned,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  play  our  full  and  com- 
plete part  in  the  entertainment  that  Canada 
is  offering  to  our  foreign  visitors  during  this 
Centennial  year.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will 
have  to  be  supplementary  amounts  granted, 
but  I  have  not  any  idea  what  they  will  be 
because,  as  I  say,  we  do  not  know.  I  could 
not  tell  you  how  many  state  visits  there  will 
be  between  now  and  tlie— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  We  never 
know  either  how  much  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  due  course  it  will  all 
be  public  knowledge.  The  public  accounts 
will  reveal  what  is  spent  and  where  and  for 
what  purpose. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Nothing  budgeted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  I  am  pointing  out  to 
you  is  that  I  really  cannot  tell  you  the 
specific  amount  budgeted  for  in  the  estimates 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  but  when  that 
fund  is  exhausted,  if  it  is,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  for  additional  funds  to  be  put  in. 
But  as  I  say,  it  is  very,  very  difficult  for  us 
to  know,  not  only  because  of  cancellations 
with  what  are  indicated  to  us  will  be  occa- 
sions on  which  we  want  to  play  our  part,  but 
also  we  do  not  know  who  will  be  here,  or 
what  request  we  might  get  six  or  eight  weeks 
hence. 
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But  I  do  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  an 
unusual  year,  and  I  really  do  not  think  any- 
body in  the  House  would  want  this  province 
to  lag  or  to  hold  back  in  any  way  in  playing 
its  full  part  in  what  really  is  our  Centennial 
celebration  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  have 
just  got  another  question  along  this  same 
line,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  agree  that  we  have  to 
play  our  full  part  in  this  particular- 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  not  now  dealing  with 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  estimates,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  withhold  any  information.  We 
voted  that  under  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
estimates. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  about  to  discuss  the 
estimates  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
which  some  of  these  funds  are  involved.  I 
indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  investigate  the  disposition  of  his 
funds. 

But  it  is  often  said  that  His  Honour,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  over  the  years  often  expends 
from  his  personal  sources  much  beyond  what 
is  provided  by  the  government.  Can  the 
Prime  Minister  assure  us  that  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  special  circumstances  that  face 
him  and  us  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  not  assure  you  of  that,  because,  frankly, 
I  do  not  know.  These  matters  fall  to  the  in- 
dividual involved  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  sees  as  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  only 
thing  I  could  say  is  that  this,  of  course,  is  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  estimates,  not  mine.  I 
have  been  given  no  indication  that  he  is  in 
any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  present  arrange- 
ment; let  me  put  it  that  way.  But,  as  you  can 
well  understand,  it  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual who  holds  the  ofiice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  want  to  say  much 
more  about  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  re- 
member when  George  VI  and  the  Queen  of 
England  visited  here  in  1939;  we  gave  them 
the  Royal  treatment,  I  think,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  They  went  on  to  visit  in  the 
United  States  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
memorable  occasions  for  them— it  certainly 
seemed  to  strike  the  fancy  of  the  citizens  of 
that  country,  as  well  as  those  of  us  here  in 
Canada— was  when  the  chief  of  state  of  the 
United  States  asked  them  out  to  his  farm 
and  gave  them  hot  dogs.  Perhaps  His  Honour 
might  do  something  similar  on  occasion,  up 
there  at  Newton  Robinson;  or  even— as  the 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  likes  to 
refer  to  the  Prime  Minister— the  first  citizen 


of  the  province  could  do  the  same  at  Grand 
Bend,  just  for  a  change  for  all  concerned. 
We  would  look  forward  to  some  of  these 
departures. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  we  finished  with  the 
Cabinet  office,   1502? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Before  I  have  my  few  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  chair  like  to  recog- 
nize the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  supplement  it,  I  did 
not  want  to  interrupt  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  they  might  leave 
before. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  that  the  members  of 
the  House  would  like  me  to  say  a  word  of 
welcome  to  the  CoUinsville  senior  high  school 
band  which  played  in  front  of  the  Parliament 
buildings  this  morning.  Not  only  to  say  a  word 
of  welcome,  but  also  to  thank  them  for  their 
participation  and  their  presentation  this 
morning. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  probably  it  is 
not  cricket  to  discuss  such  mundane  things  as 
finances  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  But  you  will. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  in  a  very  kindly  way.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  to  upset 
this  vote  too  much  because  our  own  leader 
is  going  to  be  using  these  funds  shortly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  in  the  most  kindly  way, 
I  did  not  understand  the  chat  the  two  of 
you  had  across  the  table  here  in  the  last  half 
hour,  insofar  as— 

Interjections    by  hon.    members. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):   What  else  is  new? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  vote  this  money 
and  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  the  con- 
ference. Where  is  the  money  for  the 
conference  coming  from?  Is  that  a  special 
deal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  funds  in  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Development 
dealing  with  conferences.  Once  again,  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  facing  in  this  matter, 
nor  did  we  know  when  these  estimates  were 
prepared.  Whatever  we  do  spend  will  go  into 
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the  public  accounts  and  will  be  public,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  examine  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  you  are  coming  into  the 
Centennial  year  with  all  these  functions 
before  you  and  you  have  no  fund  set  up  to 
handle  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  know  this.  Where  is 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  the  estimates  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  which  have  been  voted 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  apologies.  I  did  not  know 
this.  But  throughout  all  the  accounts  we  see 
these  large  amounts;  various  hotels— West- 
bury  hotel,  $8,000  to  $12,000.  Royal  York 
hotel,  $13,000-not  broken  down.  And  there 
is  a  great  area  here  that  we  were  talking 
about  last  night.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
this  matter  now,  but  we  are  spending— 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  really  not  before  us 
now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  SSVs  per  cent  increase  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  vote  this  year.  Now  he  has  an 
able  staff,  but  did  he  have  to  increase  things 
to  this  extent? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
member  was  in  the  House  but  the  Prime 
Minister  did  explain  that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): He  said  he  could  not  understand 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  was  in  the  House.  I  think 
this  is  a  fantastic  increase  in  one  year  in  one 
department.  The  Prime  Minister  has  no  more 
duties  this  year  than  he  has  had  in  the  past 
four  years  or  in  the  past  five  years.  If  he  is 
going  to  jump  it  33 Vs  per  cent  every  year 
for  10  years,  he  is  going  to  be  up  300  per 
cent  on  the  same  ratio. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  say  he  will  not  be 
here  in  ten  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  it  is  not  the  fairest 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  Prime  Minister  to 
be  asking  us  to  vote  money  for  him  to  run 
his  plush  operation,  with  all  the  facets  that 
go  with  it,  when  he  has  117  ordinary  mem- 
bers in  this  House  from  now  on,  who  have 
to  work  under  the  conditions  we  work  under, 
I  think  it  is  disgraceful  that  you  can  ask  us 


to  vote  money  for  you  when  you  have  the 
situation  we  are  operating  downstairs  in  the 
Liberal  offices.  You  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  have  these  things  going  on. 

The  government  members  the  same  way. 
They  should  have  their  own  secretaries  to 
run  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
ber we  are  not  dealing  with  Public  Works  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  got  a  feeling  nobody  gets  through  to 
the  Prime  Minister, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1502  carried? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
let  that  go.  The  increase  in  my  estimates 
this  year  over  last  year  is  $19,000.  It  is  taken 
up  completely  and  entirely  by  salaries  within 
the  department— salaries  of  the  staff  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  apologize.    All  I  have  got— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  apologize  after 
everything  you  say,  before  you  say  it. 

Vote  1502  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 


ESTIMATES,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

Vote    1201    agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  estimates 
of  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  139,  An  Act 
to    amend    The    Mental    Hospitals    Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  140,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Psychiatric 
Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WESTERN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr31,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  2nd  order:  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly 
in  the  chair. 


THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  INSURANCE 
ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  101,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Medical  Services  Insurance  Act, 
1965. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
We  broke  off  at  that  part  of  Bill  101  where 
there  was  some  discussion  about  the  need  for 
an  amendment  to  section  4  of  the  Act.  I  dis- 
cussed it  again  with  my  staff  and  they  are  in 
agreement  with  me;  we  believe  this  is 
covered. 

However,  in  the  light  of  the  debate  and 
having  gone  over  it  again  to  make  doubly 
sure  I  propose,  sir,  by  this  motion  that  sub- 
section 2  of  section  4  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto,  the  following  subsection. 
It  will  be  numbered  4: 

An  applicant  may  appeal  a  decision  of 
the  board  under  this  section  to  the  council 
and  the  decision  of  the  council  is  final  and 
binding  on  the  applicant  and  the  board 
but  an  applicant  may  make  a  further  appli- 
cation or  the  board  may  make  a  further 
decision  when  it  is  clear  that  material 
circumstances   change. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  would  like 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  appreciate  the 
fact  the  Minister  has  given  consideration  to 
this  matter.  We  are  certainly  much  better 
satisfied  and  I  think  he,  too,  would  agree 
that  the  clause  that  he  is  now  adding  does 
no  harm  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  coiild 
do  some  good. 


Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  5  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill   101   reported. 

THE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  102,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Hospital  Services  Commission 
Act, 

Sections   1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  102  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  103,  An  Act  to 
amend    The    Ontario    Municipal    Board    Act. 

Sections   1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  103  reported. 

THE  PLANNING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  104,  An  Act 
to   amend  The   Planning  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs)  moves  that  subsection  (3)  (a) 
as  set  out  in  section  2  of  section  5  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  "ofiBce  or  a 
caution  claiming  an  interest  in  the  land 
in  the  proper  land  titles  oflBce"  in  the  second 
and  third  lines  and  substituting  therefor: 
"or  land  titles  office"  and  by  striking  out 
"or  a  caution"  in  the  fourth  line  and  in  the 
sixth  line.  This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  requested  by  the  director  of  land  titles 
so  that  the  same  form  of  notice  may  be 
registered  in  the  registry  and  land  titles 
offices. 

Section  5,   as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
within  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  wanted  to 
make  a  comment  about  section  9? 

I  was  in  Windsor  and  Leamington  one 
day  this  week.  A  gentleman  from  one  of 
the  news  media  came  to  me  and  advised  me 
that  the  council  of  a  certain  municipality, 
at  a  meeting  the  evening  before,  had  passed 
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a  resolution  complaining  about  this  bill.  I 
have  later  identified  it  as  this  section  of  the 
bill.  Unfortunately,  I  have  had  no  official 
notification  from  such  municipality  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  anything 
with  their  recommendation  except  to  suggest 
to  you  that  this  section  of  the  bill  is  a  desir- 
able one.  Had  I  had  official  notification,  or 
any  more  than  just  a  statement  made  by  a 
reporter,  I  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  it.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
leave  this  section  as  it  is  and  I  will  try  to 
live  with  the  particular  municipality  that 
claims  to  have  a  problem. 

Sections  9  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved 

That,  the  moneys  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  The  Municipal  and  School  Tax 
Credit  Assistance  Act,  1967  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  105,  An  Act  to  provide  for 
municipal  and  school  tax  credits  for  the  assist- 
ance of  elderly  persons. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


SCHOOL  TAX  CREDITS  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  OF  ELDERLY  PERSONS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  105,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  municipal  and  school  tax  credits 
for  the  assistance  of  elderly  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  that  the  reprinted 
bill  be  placed  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  as  part  of  the  reprinted  bill, 
agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  2,  the 
machinery  is  set  up  not  only  to  provide  the 
$150  assistance  for  elderly  persons  in  the 
payment  of  a  municipal  taxation  but  further 
than  that,  machinery  is  also  set  up  to  collect 
this  from  their  estate.  This  means  that  three 
of  the  subsections  are  concerned  with  putting 
liens  on  the  estates  of  those  who  receive  this 
assistance,  which  are  then  collected  following 
the  demise  of  the  persons  concerned. 

Without  reviewing  the  principle  of  this  bill 
in  any  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall 


that  we  in  the  official  Opposition  supported 
the  principle  of  assistance  for  older  persons  in 
the  meeting  of  their  heavy  and  growing  taxa- 
tion responsibilities  at  the  municipal  level.  At 
that  time  we  said  we  had  grave  reservations 
about  their  paying  for  this  assistance  by 
means  of  a  lien  on  their  property.  We  feel 
that  this  means  was  retrograde,  that  it  passed 
out  of  existence  at  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  level  with  some  fanfare  many 
years  ago. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver),  in  his  earlier  career  in  this 
Legislature,  had  the  responsibihties  as  Min- 
ister of  Public  Welfare.  He  recalls  the  day— 
under  a  previous  administration,  I  am  sure 
someone  would  be  quick  to  point  out— when 
almost  all  assistance  given  to  those  who  were 
in  need  was  backed  up  by  a  lien  on  their 
property,  if  any.  Those  of  us  who  deal  with 
constituents  who  require  assistance  of  a  wel- 
fare nature  still  occasionally  meet  with  older 
persons  who  are  very  much  afraid  that  their 
small  properties,  such  as  they  are,  will  be 
encumbered  if  they  accept  this  assistance. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  most  sincerely  and 
strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  return  to  the 
dependence  on  liens  for  the  provisions  of 
assistance  of  this  type  is  bad  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  province.  It  is  old-fashioned  and 
retrograde.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  should  allow  the 
municipalities  to  provide  the  assistance  that  is 
set  out  in  the  principle  of  the  bill  and  specifi- 
cally in  section  2.  This  should  be  a  charge  on 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  province 
and  should  in  no  way  be  a  further  financial 
responsibility  at  the  municipal  level.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  which  we  must  shoulder  in 
the  immediate  future  to  pay  for  more  of  the 
costs  of  education  and  for  other  services  that 
are  given  at  the  municipal  level. 

The  Minister,  himself,  has  indicated  that 
this  is  simply  a  temporary  measure,  a  patch- 
work to  tide  the  government  over  the  imme- 
diate future  where  this  need  is  so  apparent. 
But  I  believe  that  it  is  a  means  and  it  is 
specific  here  in  section  2  which  we  in  the 
official  Opposition  cannot  support  nor  can 
we  accommodate  it.  And  for  this  reason,  I 
move  that  subsections  3,  4  and  5  of  section 
2  of  Bill  105  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will,  of 
course,  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  think  our 
position  on  this  matter  was  made  quite  clear 
on  the  second  reading  stage  of  the  bill.  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  elaborate 
on  it  at  any  length  at  this  time. 
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In  my  opening  speech  for  this  party  in  the 
Budget  Debate,  which  was  a  good  long  time 
ago  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated  on  behalf 
of  the  party  that  as  an  interim  measure  and 
pending  a  more  complete  reform  of  our  tax 
system,  the  government  should  be  prepared 
to  give  assistance  to  old-age  pensioners  in 
the  payment  of  their  property  taxes,  in  view 
of  the  well  established  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  and  heavy  increase  in 
municipal  taxes. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  I  made  that  pro- 
posal that  the  government  would  resurrect 
the  ancient  imposition  on  old  people- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  principle- 
Mr.  Bryden:  —of  imposing  a  lien  on  their 
properties  in  return  for  assistance.  As  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  just  pointed 
out  and  as  we  have  said  on  many  occasions, 
this  method  used  to  be  in  force  but  it  was 
long  ago  abandoned  as  unfair  and  unreason- 
able and  as  creating  quite  unnecessary  men- 
tal stress  for  the  old  people  concerned. 

When  one  considers  an  old  couple— and 
there  are  many  in  this  category  in  my  riding 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  riding  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Beaches  (Mr.  Harris)  and,  in 
fact,  in  many  ridings  across  the  province, 
but  particularly  in  some  of  the  older  areas 
who  spent  all  their  lives  saving  to  pay  off 
their  house,  and  this  home  represents  their 
only  asset,  it  is  very  important  to  them  to 
feel  tliat  they  can  pass  it  on  to  their  children 
later. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  a  small  home;  it  is  not 
a  tremendously  valuable  asset.  And  it  is  a 
traumatic  experience  for  them  if  it  is 
suggested  to  them  that  a  lien  should  be 
placed  on  their  home  so  that  it  would  be 
encumbered  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
position of  it. 

I  am  certain  that  the  effect  of  the  sub- 
sections which  the  motion  would  eliminate 
from  the  bill  will  be  to  make  most  of  the 
people  who  could  benefit  from  it  refrain 
from  applying  because  they  do  not  want 
their  homes  encumbered.  Now  whether  or 
not  that  is  what  one  would  call  rational 
action  is  another  matter.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  it  is  a  very  human  reaction,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  is  the  way  that  a  great  many 
people   see  the   situation. 

So,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  and  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  bill  is 
to  be  effective  in  the  way  that  certainly  we 
on  this  side  would  like  to  see  it  made  effec- 
tive, then  these  subsections  should  clearly  be 


deleted.  The  government  should  accept  the 
proposed  amendment;  and  again  I  emphasize 
that  this  should  be  treated  as  an  interim 
measure,  as  the  Minister  himself  said  in 
introducing  the  bill. 

The  government  should  be  prepared  to 
give  relief  to  senior  citizens  from  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  municipal  taxation  which  is 
now  imposed  upon  them  largely  because  of 
the  default  of  this  government,  and  it  should 
be  prepared  to  do  that  without  strings  at- 
tached. 

I  would  say  that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands, 
without  the  subsections  concerned  being  de- 
leted, is  simply  a  hoax  on  most  of  the  old 
people  of  the  province.  They  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  they  will  get  some  assistance 
but  when  they  begin  to  see  the  fine  print  in 
the  contract— when  they  come  to  make  their 
applications— they  will  find  that  the  assist- 
ance is  largely  illusionary  in  that  it  will  im- 
pose upon  them  a  condition  which  a  great 
many  of  them  will  be  unwilling  to  accept. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, speaking  to  the  amendment,  it  is  a  real 
disappointment  to  sit  here  and  watch  this 
government  move  backwards  instead  of  for- 
wards, surrounded  by  words  that  imply  that 
it  moves  forward. 

On  second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  not  too  many  years  ago  the 
government  did  attach  a  lien  to  the  estates 
of  old  people  for  old  age  pensions  that  were 
paid  but  that  in  1951  they  saw  fit  to  remove 
that  lien. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  now  been 
able  to  find  in  the  Hansard  of  that  day  the 
remarks  of  the  then  responsible  Minister,  Mr. 
Goodfellow. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  very  responsible  man. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  think  it  would  be  well 
worthwhile  putting  these  in  the  record  again 
today  to  show  how  this  government  moves; 
some  16  years  later  it  moves  backward  after 
Mr.  Goodfellow  had  taken  a  slow  hesitating 
step  forward. 

This  is  what  he  said  about  that  particular 
section  of  the  bill  which  removed  liens  from 
the  estates  of  old  people  who  had  been  in 
receipt  of  old-age  pensions.  And  I  quote 
directly  now: 

We  also  went  on  record  in  our  sub- 
mission to  that  committee  that  in  the 
meantime,  until  such  a  pension  could  be- 
come a  fact,  that  certain  revisions  should  be 
made  to  the  existing  Act,  which  would  do 
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in  particular  two  things  which  are  most 
objectionable  under  The  Old  Age  Pension 
Act  at  present. 

In  the  first  place,  the  collection  on 
estates  should  be  eliminated,  because  we 
feel  it  is  very  unfair  because  some  elderly 
couple  happen  to  lay  aside  a  little  bit 
during  their  life  in  order  to  provide  a  little 
for  themselves,  that  any  government  should 
step  in  and  make  any  collection  on  the 
estate  after  their  decease.  We  felt  in  the 
intervening  period,  until  a  universal  pen- 
sion could  be  paid,  that  one  step  which 
could  be  taken  immediately  was  the 
elimination  of  the  collection  out  of  the 
estates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  exactly  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  doing  today.  In  1951,  at  least  Mr. 
Goodfellow  saw  that  it  was  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable and  mean— and  he  uses  that  word 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  debate.  Well,  this 
government  moves  backward  some  16  years 
later,  talks  about  "forward  thinking"  and 
"advanced"  and  "fair"  and  "reasonable"  and 
"interested  in  the  burdens  of  old  people  in 
this  province."  It  is  all  a  farce  and  a  sham, 
Mr.  Chairman;  they  have  not  even  got  the 
courage  to  stay  as  advanced  as  they  were 
in  1951. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  government 
has  any  belief  in  these  theories  that  it  puts 
forward  from  time  to  time  through  the 
mouths  of  its  various  Ministers,  they  would 
listen  to  the  pleas  made  by  my  leader  in 
moving  this  amendment,  and  delete  these 
heinous  sections  from  this  bill  which  is 
going  to  provide  a  temporary  measure  of 
relief— and  "heinous"  is,  in  fact,  the  correct 
word,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  government 
wants  to  appear  to  be  giving  something  away. 
It  gives  it  away  with  one  hand  and  takes  it 
back  with  the  other.  It  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  that  this  kind  of  provision  should  be 
in  legislation  passed  by  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  it  might  be  wise  if  we  were  to  review 
some  of  the  background  of  this  particular 
legislation.  I  appreciate  the  sanctimonious 
statement  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  but  he  has  said  this  several  times  before. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  should— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  deaf  in  one  ear 
and  do  not  hear  in  the  other— but  I  have 
heard  enough  from  you  this  morning. 


I  want  to  assure  you,  as  I  did  in  the  past 
when  I  introduced  this  bill  into  the  House, 
that  the  government  is  just  as  concerned 
about  municipal  taxes  and  the  level  that  they 
are  reaching  as  anyone  else.  You  are  not 
the  only  sanctimonious  ones  who  have  rep- 
resentation in  this  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Your  halo  was  always 
on;  that  is  why  I  referred  to  you  as  the 
"sanctimonious"  member. 

We  are  very  concerned  with  this,  but  we 
are  also  concerned  as  to  how  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  will  operate  and  for  whose 
l)enefit.  So,  bearing  in  mind  the  respon- 
sibility that  we  have  toward  the  elderly 
citizens  of  our  province,  we  introduced  this 
legislation.  After  it  had  received  first  read- 
ing, I  again  introduced  a  reprinted  bill  which 
broadened  again  the  benefits  under  this  piece 
of  legislation.  I  broadened  the  bill  to  provide 
that  local  improvement  and  special  rates  are 
included  in  the  amount  of  taxes  that  are  to 
be  considered  for  tax  credits. 

I  also,  in  the  reprinted  bill,  provided  that 
where  an  eligible  owner  has  paid  a  part  or 
all  of  his  taxes,  or  where  the  taxes  have  been 
paid  on  his  behalf  by  a  mortgagee,  a  refund 
of  the  amount  of  credit  may  be  paid  to  the 
owner. 

I  also  included,  in  the  reprinted  bill,  pro- 
vision that  an  eligible  person  may  refinance 
his  mortgage  without  having  to  repay  the 
amount  of  credit  outstanding  against  his 
property. 

Also,  when  I  introduced  the  bill,  I  said 
that  this  legislation  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  definitive  answer  for  any  inherent  inade- 
quacies of  the  real  property  tax.  I  said  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  was  under  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  on  taxation,  but  I 
hoped  that  for  this  year  this  would  be  a  tax 
deferment  that  would  give  immediate  finan- 
cial relief  to  elderly  persons  on  limited  in- 
comes. That  is  exactly  what  it  will  do  when 
it  becomes  law. 

I  know  very  well— I  do  not  have  to  have  a 
sanctimonious  lawyer  to  tell  me— that  it 
contains  a  lien  feature,  but  when  you  dis- 
cussed the  lien  features  in  the  legislation 
with  respect  to  old  age  pensions  of  many 
years  ago,  there  are  just  no  parallels  there. 

This  piece  of  legislation  does  place  a  lien 
against  the  real  property  of  the  recipient  of 
the  tax  deferment.  It  was  felt  that  a  tax 
rebate,  while  seemingly  much  more  attractive. 
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would  have  several  unsatisfactory  efatures 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  respon- 
sible people. 

First,  it  would  likely  mean  that  the  other 
real  property  owners  would  have  their  taxes 
increased;  that  is  the  case— the  money  would 
have  to  come  from  somewhere.  The  legisla- 
tion that  is  now  in  effect  in  a  certain  muni- 
cipality does  provide  for  a  tax  rebate  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  municipal  taxpayers. 

Second,  many  elderly  people  are  not  real 
property  owners  and  hence  they  would 
receive  no  benefits  from  such  tax  gifts  but, 
on  the  contrary,  could  have  their  costs  of 
rent  or  other  municipal  services  raised 
directly,  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  help  cover 
the  tax  rebate  to  the  real  property  owners. 

The  third  factor,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  government  was  reluctant  to  pass  legis- 
lation which,  while  ostensibly  helping 
elderly  real  property  owners,  could,  in  fact, 
ultimately  enrich  the  heirs  of  the  estate  at 
the  expense  of  the  community. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it  again— 
this  is  a  temporary  type  of  legislation.  We 
hope  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  people  this  year.  It  could  very  well 
be  that  by  next  year  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  again  come  to  the  assistance  of 
our  elderly  people. 

You  might  be  interested  in  an  editorial— 
and  I  have  read  many  of  them  from  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  province— but  one 
in  the  Windsor  Star  of  May  5  says: 

The  idea  is  so  simple  it  is  a  wonder  it 

had  not  been  tried  before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wondered  myself,  after 
I  developed  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, why  I  had  not  thought  of  it  about 
three  years  ago.  To  continue  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

Indeed,  we  would  not  object  if  the 
province  were  to  charge  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest,  to  be  recouped  from  the  estates. 
Furthermore,  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  this,  the  idea  is  to  help  the  elderly 
folk,  not  to  benefit  their  heirs. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Who 
said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  Windsor  Star  of 
May  5. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  said  that  before,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  and  the  arguments 
I  have  heard  this  morning  I  have  heard  many 
times  from  all  of  you  before,  not  only  here 


but  in  the  private  bills  or  municipal  affairs 
committees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
the  members  vote  down  the  motion  by  the 
hon.    member   to   amend   this   bill. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  said  nothing  to  induce  me  to 
change  my  mind  about  supporting  this 
amendment  to  delete  subsection  3  of  section 
2  of  this  bill. 

As  has  been  said  by  others  here  today,  this 
does  take  us  back  to  the  days  when  anyone 
who  received  relief  assistance  from  a  muni- 
cipality had  a  lien  attached  by  the  province 
or  the  federal  government,  upon  any  assets 
that  might  accrue  to  them  in  the  future. 

It  goes  further,  it  takes  us  back  to  the 
degrading  days  of  the  thirties,  when  recipi- 
ents were  asked  to  go  on  road  work  and  to 
move  piles  of  dirt  from  one  side  of  the  road 
to  the  other  to  get  a  food  voucher.  They 
were  even  told  what  store  would  accept  it 
and  cash  it,  and  this  is  the  absolute  truth, 
because  I  as  well  as  many  others,  have  done 
just   that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
to  stay  with  the  bill  before  us,  please. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Very  little  has  to  be  said  in  opposing  this 
section  and  supporting  the  amendment.  I 
think  that  this  would  be  a  black  Friday  to 
let  this  bill  go  through  with  this  section  in  it. 
It  might  be  a  black  Friday  with  a  small  "h", 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  black  Friday. 

I  have  had  several  telephone  calls  and 
several  letters  from  people  in  my  riding,  and 
my  riding  is  one  of  those  where  we  have  just 
as  large  a  number  of  people  who  will  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  some  relief  from  their 
property  tax  as  any  other  riding  in  this 
province.  I  have  to  strongly  support  this 
amendment. 

Certainly,  if  the  government  has  as  much 
faith  in  the  Smith  report  as  they  have 
expressed  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  this 
House,  it  will,  in  a  great  degree,  relieve  the 
burden  of  the  property  tax  on  those  who 
least  can  afford  to  pay  it.  We  can  expect 
that  this  bill  itself  will  be  repealed  within 
the  next  session.  I  make  that  interpretation 
—that  we  can  expect  great  things  from  the 
Smith  report  as  has  been  repeated  many 
times  by  the   Ministers   of  this   House. 

I  tliink  that  they  should  take  this  section 
out  and  give  the  old  age  pensioners  and  the 
elderly  citizens  some  confidence  that  the 
government    is    going    to    give    them    some 
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relief  from  this  burden  of  taxation  and  that 
they  really  mean  what  they  say. 

No  doubt  those  who  need  it  the  most 
are  hoping  to  receive— and  always  have 
received— some  help  from  their  children. 
Children  are  helping  their  parents  out  and, 
many  times,  when  they  can  least  afford  it 
themselves.  The  one  thing  that  the  elderly 
pensioner  lives  for  is  to  be  able  to  pay  that 
care  back  by  leaving  them  their  small 
property  and  the  small  assets  that  they  might 
have,  to  assure  themselves  that  the  generous 
handout  that  they  felt  they  were  getting 
from  their  children  was  not  charity  and  they 
still  had  a  degree  of  dignity.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  delete  this  section 
from  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  ask  the  members,  if 
they  will,  to  stay  with  the  bill  before  us  and 
the  amendment?  The  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  one  issue  that 
is  being  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  abate- 
ment of  taxes  in  this  regard  is  not  as  the  result 
of  a  means  test— it  is  open  to  everyone.  There 
are  children  who,  unfortunately  do  not  assist 
their  parents  as  much  as  they  could.  Conse- 
quently this  is  simply  an  example  where  the 
parents  are  given  an  opportunity  to  lower  their 
taxes,  provide  themselves  with  a  few  more 
comforts  of  life,  and  still  feel  they  are  paying 
for  it  themselves,  because  the  lien  does 
provide  that  security. 

It  is  not  a  handout.  The  obvious  objections 
to  a  means  test  are  removed.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  applying  the  investments  and  the 
assets  they  have  created  towards  their  own 
maintenance  and  welfare. 

I  could  refer  back  to  a  case  in  Prince 
Edward  county  a  number  of  years  ago,  in 
which  an  elderly  lady  was  admitted  to  the 
county  home  for  the  aged;  who  had  no  imme- 
diate relatives.  She  did  have  a  fairly  valuable 
home  and  it  was  for  reasons  of  her  own  wel- 
fare that  she  was  admitted  to  the  county 
home.  There  was  no  reason  why,  since  no  one 
was  around  to  take  care  of  her  and  look  after 
her  interests,  there  was  no  reason  why  her 
estate  should  be  built  up  at  the  expense  of 
other  people  in  the  county. 

Consequently,  on  a  fair  basis  of  her  net 
costs  of  maintenance  within  the  county  home, 
the  county  did,  through  their  solicitor,  put  a 
lien  on  this  property.  When  she  passed  away, 
there  were  some  distant  cousins  from  the 
United  States  who  were  over  here  to  sell 
the  property   and  they  were  very  unhappy 


when  they  discovered  that  claim  was  there.  I 
feel  that,  consequently,  this  is  a  worthwhile 
effort.  It  does  mean  that  the  people  do  not 
need  to  feel  they  are  accepting  welfare.  It  is 
just  a  case  of  deferment  of  taxes,  which  the 
municipality  receives  immediately  and  which 
the  provincial  government  will  eventually 
recover. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Once  again  I  would  ask  the 
members  to  stay  with  the  clause  before  us. 
The  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
engage  in  any  lengthy  speech  here,  because  I 
think  the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Leimox 
put  it  very  succinctly  and  very  well. 

I  am  particularly  interested,  because  when 
I  supported  this  bill  on  second  reading,  I  was 
attacked  by  the  leader  of  the  NDP  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  for  what  he  called  my  "Victorian 
paternalism." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Good  description. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  approach  the  NDP 
takes  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  think  the  member 
for  Wentworth  East,  of  course,  exaggerated 
a  great  deal  when  he  compared  this  with 
making  people  do  road  work  to  get  welfare 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  attempting  to  storm  barricades  which  do 
not  exist  any  longer.  I  think  it  is  an  emotional 
appeal  which  no  longer  has  any  place  in  our 
debates  today. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  did 
read  an  editorial  from  the  Windsor  Star,  I 
think  it  was.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  editorial  from  the 
Sfar  of  May  9: 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  has  been  read  in  once. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
members  are  all  familiar  with  it.  I  would  like 
to  put  it  into  the  record  because  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  Singer:  Read  the  three  editorials! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
wants  me  to  do  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that 
at  the  proper  occasion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Please  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Star  in  this  editorial,  headed:  Why  Should  We 
Subsidize  Heirs?  states  as  follows: 

That's  quite  an  auction  of  votes  going  on 
in  the  Ontario  Legislature  over  tax  relief 
for  homeowners  above  65  years  of  age. 
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The  basic  idea  is— or  was— to  rescue  pen- 
sioners who  might  otherwise  be  forced  by 
fast-rising  municipal  taxes  to  sell  their 
homes. 

The   Conservative   government,   showing 
unaccustomed  responsiveness  to  need  in  an 
election  year- 
Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  a  good  phrase.  Read 
that  one  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Toronto  Star  says: 
—propose  an  interest-free  loan  of  $150 
per  year- 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Opposition  will  usually 
accuse  the  Ministers  of  being  very  sensitive 
on  certain  points,  I  know  they  are  very  sensi- 
tive on  this  particular  point.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  make  the  mistake  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  does,  by  interspersing  an  inter- 
jection in  my  own  reading  of  an  editorial,  so 
that  Hansard  will  never  be  able  to  make  sense 
of  whether  I  was  reading  from  an  editorial 
or  giving  my  own  comments.  If  the  hon. 
members  will  just  permit  me,  I  will  try  and 
finish  this: 

—proposes  an  interest  free  loan  of  $150 
per  year,  without  a  means  test,  until  the 
owner  dies  or  sells  his  house. 

Then  the  accumulated  credits  would  be 
deducted  from  the  estate  or  from  the  sale 
price  and  returned  to  the  municipality. 

In  Toronto,  the  effect  would  be  to  wipe 
out  the  last  six  years'  tax  increases  for 
homeowning  pensioners. 

A  fair  bid,  one  might  think.  But  the  Lib- 
erals and  New  Democrats  cry  that  it  pro- 
vides only  "a  half  loaf  of  bread  to  the 
starving"  (George  Ben),  that  it's  "Victorian 
paternalism"  (Donald  MacDonald),  that  it 
shows  a  "niggling,  Scrooge  attitude"  (Ken- 
neth Bryden). 

Mr.  Bryden:   That  was  a  good  phrase.    I 
wish  I  had  remembered  it  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  continue: 

The  Liberals  and  New  Democrats  are 
not  content  to  relieve  the  pensioners;  they 
want  to  make  a  gift— from  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayers— to  the  heirs  of  the  aged  home- 
owners also. 

They  would  do  this  by  putting  the  tax 
forgiveness  in  the  form  of  a  grant  instead 
of  a  loan.  And  since  they  don't  propose  a 
means  test,  it's  a  gift  that  would  be  offered 
to  the  inheritors  of  Forest  Hill  and  Rose- 
dale  mansions  as  well  as  semi-detacheds  in 
Riverdale. 


What  kind  of  social  justice  is  that?  Why 

should  any  heirs,  even  of  modest  proper- 
ties, receive  an  unearned  reward  from  the 
taxpayers? 

Under  the  government's  plan,  the  pro- 
vincial taxpayers  will  pay  the  interest  on 
the  loans,  and  municipal  treasuries  can 
expect  to  get  the  principal  amounts  back 
in  dollars  cheapened  by  inflation.  Mean- 
while, the  value  of  the  homes  to  the  pen- 
sioners, for  either  sale  or  bequest,  will  be 
rising. 

As  a  stop-gap  measure— until  a  fairer  tax 
system,  less  dependent  on  property,  can 
be  devised— this  is  reasonably  generous. 
It  will  give  immediate  and  substantial  re- 
lief to  pensioners  who  need  it  to  keep 
their  homes. 

That— not  gifts  to  their  heirs— was  the 
original  object  of  the  exercise. 

Let  the  Liberals  and  New  Democrats 
figure  out  something  else  to  please  the 
heirs,  if  they  consider  them  more  deserv- 
ing of  public  generosity  than  the  many 
citizens  who  cannot  expect  to  inherit  any 
real  estate. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  editorial,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  was  the  point  I  made  at  the  time. 
I  think  it  is  put,  of  course,  a  lot  better  by 
the  Star  editorial  writers  who,  I  am  sure, 
the  hon.  members  opposite  will  not  claim  to 
be  backward  in  their  approach  and  retro- 
gressive in  their  views  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  does  not  do  badly  in  reading. 
Three  quarters  of  his  speeches  are  quotes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  The  member 
for  Downsview  has  indicated  to  me  there 
has  been  some  repetition  but  there  has  been 
repetition  by  all  members  in  this  particular 
debate. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  never  read  the  same  edi- 
torial twice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
East. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  rising  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, I  am  only  thinking  back  to  when  I  sat 
on  the  select  committee  on  aging  and  we 
travelled   around  the   province.    In  meeting 
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senior  citizens,  there  were  two  big  prob- 
lems we  ran  into.  One  was  the  people  who 
owned  their  own  homes  and  were  scared  of 
losing  them,  the  other  was  that  most  of  them 
felt  they  were  not  getting  enough  pension. 

In  talking  to  the  people  who  owned  their 
own  homes,  there  was  one  thing  they  were 
proud  of— that  they  owned  their  little  home 
and  there  was  no  mortgage  on  it.  This  was 
the  one  thing  they  had  worked  for  all  their 
lives;  they  were  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  this 
was  the  one  little  thing  that  those  old  people 
now  owned  and  wanted  to  keep.  I  think  we 
are  making  a  very  bad  mistake  when  we  turn 
around  and  decide  that  if  they  want  to  get 
a  little  more  pension  to  live  on  now,  a  little 
more  money  to  carry  on  with,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  put  a  lien  on  that  property. 

What  will  actually  happen  will  be  that 
most  of  those  people  who  own  their  little 
homes  are  still  going  to  try  to  live  on  a  star- 
vation pension.  They  will  not  have  enough  to 
live  on— right,  I  agree  with  you— but  they 
just  will  not  humble  themselves  enough  to 
go  and  ask  for  the  $150.  I  hope  that  even 
some  of  the  government  members  today  will 
realize  the  problem  and  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  get  in  this 
debate  as  I  had  expressed  concern  over  tax 
assistance  to  senior  citizens  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years.  However,  the  Minister  in  his 
comments  earlier  mentioned  an  editorial  in 
the  Windsor  Star  that  spoke  favourably  of 
the  government  programme.  But  the  Min- 
ister did  not  mention  the  series  of  letters  to 
the  editor  in  the  local  paper  that  condemned 
this  approach  to  granting  assistance  to  the 
senior  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  did  not  receive 
such  letters.  I  do  not  receive  the  Windsor 
Star.  It  was  someone  in  Windsor  who  sent 
me  that  particular  editorial.  I  do  not  receive 
that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
mention  that  the  Minister  had  received  letters. 
I  am  saying  that  the  Minister  did  not  men- 
tion the  letters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  saying  to  you  I 
don't  get  the  newspaper  so  I  don't  read  the 
letters  to  the  editor. 


Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  going  to  read  them  to 
you  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  do  not  intend  to  read  the 
letters  here  because  they  are  too  numerous 
and  they  would  keep  the  House  well  past 
the  1:00  o'clock  sitting.  However,  I  would 
like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  simply  mention  to  the 
Minister  the  approach  used  by  other  prov- 
inces, and  this  being  the  wealthiest  of  all  of 
the  provinces  in  Canada,  it  certainly  could 
copy  some  of  their  approaches.  British  Col- 
umbia has  a  home-owner  grant  of  $120; 
Alberta  a  $50  rebate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  don't  support 
their  municipalities  the  same  way  as  we  do, 
so  you  cannot  compare  bananas  and  oranges; 
they  just  do  not  compare. 

Mr.  Newman:  Saskatchewan  has  a  $50  re- 
bate; Manitoba  a  $50  rebate.  If  other  prov- 
inces can  give  a  rebate,  then  surely  we  should 
not  insist  on  a  tax  lien  on  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  remind  the  member 
that  we  actually  have  passed  the  principle 
of  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  A  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  I  am 
talking  concerning  the  amendment  as  sug- 
gested by  my  leader.  And  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  Minister  and  the  government  oppo- 
site to  reconsider  their  approach  and  vote 
for  the  amendment  as  presented  by  the 
leader.  Because  it  is  a  thing  that  you  are 
going  to  do  anyway,  if  not  now  then  in  six 
months  from  now;  or  if  you  do  not  do  it,  we 
will  be  on  the  other  side  and  we  will  imple- 
ment it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  an  amendment  be- 
fore me  that  in  section  2  we  delete  subsec- 
tions 3,  4,  and  5. 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye". 

All   those   opposed  will  please   say   "nay". 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chair  the  amendment 
is  lost. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ayes  are  1;  the  nays  are  34. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost  and  the  section  carried. 

Sections  3  and  4  agreed  to. 
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On  section  5: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
an  amendment  to  Bill  105  as  reprinted.  It 
would  amend  section  5  by  deleting  subsec- 
tion 1  and  renumbering  subsections  2  and  3 
as  subsections  1  and  2  respectively. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  moment, 
what  does  this  accomplish  specifically? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  will  accomplish 
this:  It  will  leave  the  city  of  Hamilton  Act 
1966  in  eflFect  and  will  repeal  the  town  of 
Burlington  Act  as  of  January  1,  1968,  and 
the  town  of  Amherstburg  Act,  1967,  as  of 
January  1,  1968. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  then  will  permit  the  tax- 
payers in  Hamilton  to  subsidize  the  heirs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  will 
give  an  explanation  of  why  he  is  permitting 
this?  I  would  agree  that  the  amendment  is 
worthwhile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  have  asked  for  it. 
The  council  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  consid- 
ered this,  I  am  advised.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  wished  to  subsidize  the 
heirs  of  these  particular  taxpayers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  ratepayers  in  Hamilton. 
And  therefore  we  are  prepared  to  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  that  this  be  continued. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  before  we  concur  in  the 
amendment,  can  the  Minister  tell  us  to  what 
extent  this  subsidy  has  been  required  in  the 
last  year?  How  many  dollars  did  it  take 
from  the  other  tax'payers? 

Hon.  Mr,  Spooner:  I  have  no  such  figures, 
Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  have  heard  a  figure 
quoted  of  $350,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do  not 
understand  this.  We  have  three  sections 
here,  one  dealing  with  Hamilton,  one  dealing 
with  Burlington,  one  dealing  with  Amherst- 
burg. All  three  municipalities  had  private 
bills  which  said  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  Minister  will  remember  that  in  com- 
mittee we  urged  upon  him  that  he  pass  legis- 
lation that  would  apply  to  all  of  the  munici- 
palities in  the  province  of  Ontario.  And  as 
he  does  so  often,  he  turned  both  of  his  deaf 
ears  towards  those  pleas.  He  would  not 
listen,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  always  listen. 


Mr.  Singer:  Now  they  bring  in  this  abort- 
ive law  that  really  puts  them  back  17  years, 
back  further  in  the  dark  ages. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  come  down  to  section  5,  they  are  now 
treating  three  of  the  municipalities  in  two 
different  ways.  And  they  say,  "Well,  the 
city  of  Hamilton  asked  for  it." 

How  did  you  get  a  town  of  Burlington  bill 
here?  The  town  of  Burlington  asked  for  it. 
They  brought  a  private  bill  here.  The  private 
bills  committee  listened  to  their  plea  and 
passed  the  private  bill.  How  much  more 
forcefully  could  they  ask  for  it?  How  did 
the  town  of  Amherstburg  get  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Hon.  Mr.   Spooner:   Same  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  town  of  Amherstburg 
came  before  this  Legislature  by  a  private  bill; 
they  appeared  before  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee. The  private  bills  committee  listened 
to  their  pleas  and  the  private  bills  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  approve  of  the  bill  as  did 
this  Legislature.  Can  anyone  argue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  town  of  Burlington  did 
not  ask  for  it?  Or  that  the  town  of  Amherst- 
burg did  not  ask  for  it?  In  what  different 
way  did  the  city  of  Hamilton  ask  for  it? 
Why  should  they  be  treated  as  the  poor 
relations? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inconsistencies  of  this 
government  get  worse  day  after  day. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Have  a  little  chat  with  the  mayor  of 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  lack  of  intelligence  behind 
their   legislation— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
only  thing  consistent- 
Mr.  Singer:  —gets  more  and  more  obvious, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Why  should  there  be  this 
treating  one  as  fish  and  the  other  as  fowl? 
Why  do  you  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  escapes 
all  reasonable  logic,  their  having  decided  to 
go  back  in  this  retrogressive  way  and  restore 
the  lien.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  treat- 
ing three  municipalities  in  different  ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  is  repeating 
himself. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  if  the  hon.  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  is  worried  about  repetition,  let 
me  tell  him  it  is  high  time  that  he  began 
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to  look  to  what  this  government  is  doing  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  mistreating  muni- 
cipahties,  including  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough, which  he  presently  represents,  but 
which  he   does   not   speak   for. 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here 
a  telegram  from  the  city  of  Hamilton  which 
I  presume  the  Minister  also  received.  I 
would  have  presumed,  too,  that  he  received 
a  good  many  telegrams  and  letters  from  old 
people  in  Hamilton  on  this  problem. 

The  city  council  after  this  bill  was 
brought  in  had  a  meeting  and  they  recom- 
mended that  this  section  be  taken  out  of 
the  Act.  I  had  an  amendment  this  morning 
that  I  was  going  to  put,  an  amendment 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Minister  has  put. 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  two  areas 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  they  wanted 
it  appealed  or  not,  so  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
say  what  should  happen  in  those  two  cases. 
I  can  only  speak  on  the  Hamilton  one.  I  am 
quite  pleased  that  the  Minister  has  brought 
this  in.  I  think  he  brought  it  in  on  the 
basis  that  he  really  feels— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  You  vote  for  my 
amendment  then. 

Mr.  Davison:  This  is  what  the  people  of 
Hamilton  want.  There  are  two  questions 
only  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister.  Will 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  Hamilton  who 
want  to,  will  they  still  come  under  the 
government  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  no,  they  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  understand  they  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  What  I  am  asking  is,  is 
anybody  between  65  and  70  who  cannot  come 
under  the  Hamilton  bill  allowed  to  come 
under  the  Ontario  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
they  will  not  come  under  the  benefit  of  Bill 
105. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  Hamilton  council  took 

the  appropriate  action- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  If  they  pass  a  bylaw  they  will 

come  under  it.  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Now  we  are  getting  into 
the  principles  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Davison:  What  I  am  asking  is,  if  your 
amendment  was  not  passed,  anybody  65  to 


70    in    Hamilton    could    claim    under    the 
Ontario  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Davison:  With  the  amendment  passed, 
the  Minister  Is  saying  that  they  caimot;  is  this 
the  understanding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  would  be  my  im- 
pression but  I  would  have  to  check  with  my 
legal  branch  on  that  question.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  they  would  not  be;  it 
would  be  either  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  have  no  objection  to  one 
or  the  other  for  any  individual  person,  but  I 
would  feel  people  who  cannot  come  under 
the  Hamilton  bill— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  the  member's 
answer  from  the  legislative  counsel;  they 
can  have  both. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  we  would  have 
thought. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  move 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  amendment,  that 
after  the  word  "section  1"  the  words  "subsec- 
tions 2  and  3"  be  added.  By  deleting  the  rest 
of  the  text  of  that  amendment,  the  effect  will 
be  that  in  addition  to  repealing  subsection  1 
of  section  5,  subsections  2  and  3  will  be 
repealed  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  the  reasons  for  leaving  subsections 
2  and  3  in  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  town 
of  Burlington  and  the  town  of  Amherst- 
burg  Acts  was  at  the  request  of  the  municipal 
councils  in  each  of  these  municipahties.  They 
wanted  to  operate  under  their  private  legisla- 
tion for  the  year  1967  only. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  it  is  optional,  why  do  you 
not  continue  to  give  them  the  choice?  The 
same  as  you  are  doing  in  Hamilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  have  asked  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few 
comments  to  make.  Perhaps  I  could  speak  on 
both  the  amendments  and  the  subamendment 
at  the  one  time.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  if 
the  towns  of  Burlington  and  Amherstburg 
have  asked  that  subsections  2  and  3  stay  in 
the  bill,  we  will  not  support  the  sub-amend- 
ment. We  will  support  the  main  amendment. 
As  my  friend  the  member  for  Hamilton  East 
indicated,  he  had  intended  to  bring  in  such 
an  amendment  himself  if  the  Minister  had 
not  done  so.  It  becomes  very  apparent  never- 
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theless,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  an  abortion 
this  bill  is.  We  now  have  a  situation  where— 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  do  not  want  to  get 
back  into  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  getting  into  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  I  think  we  find  out 
though  from  the  amendment  what  a  mix-up 
we  are  going  to  have.  We  have  a  bill  which 
we  consider  quite  unsatisfactory,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  that  is  to  apply  to  the  whole 
province,  except  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Now 
can  the  Minister,  in  good  conscience,  say  why 
a  principle  that  he  alleges  to  be  sound  in 
Timmins  is  not  sound  in  Hamilton,  or  vice 
versa? 

He  said  that  the  city  council  of  Hamilton 
came  in  and  asked  to  have  subsection  1  de- 
leted. There  are  a  great  many  municipal  coun- 
cils in  this  province.  Many  of  them  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
matter.  What  will  happen  if  some  of  them  in 
the  future  decide  that  they,  too,  would  Hke  to 
have  the  sort  of  optional  arrangement  that 
Hamilton  has?  Will  they  all  get  it?  Will  we 
have  this  bill  amended  to  provide  whatever 
alternative  arrangements  they  want  to  put  in? 

Mr.  Smger:  There  could  be  9701 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  we  could  have  970  dif- 
ferent arrangements.  What  kind  of  municipal 
law  is  that?  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
all  arises  because  of  the  defect  in  the  bill  to 
begin  with.  We  are  placed  in  the  unfortunate 
position  where  we  find  it  necessary  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  which  we  think,  in  general 
principle,  is  not  sound.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
sound  as  a  general  rule  to  have  general  muni- 
cipal legislation  and  then  exempt  any  muni- 
cipality that  does  not  want  to  be  covered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Your  member  said  that 
he  would  favour  such  exemption. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  just  finished  saying  that,  too. 
The  trouble  is  that  you  do  not  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   I  listened,   all  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  just  finished  saying  that 
myself.  We  have  no  option  because  the  bill 
itself  is  so  unsatisfactory.  We  think  it  is 
desirable  for  Hamilton  to  have  this  escape. 
If  they  are  going  to  have  this  escape,  then 
we  think  that  other  municipalities  should  be 
able  to  escape  too  to  the  extent  that  they 
wish. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Why  do  you  not 
support  the  subamendment  then? 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  reason  I  do  not  support 
the  subamendment  is  that  we  have  been 
assured  by  the  Minister  that  the  munici- 
palities concerned  want  these  sections  in. 
That  is  the  only  point.  If  we  had  evidence 
that  they  wanted  them  out,  we  would  sup- 
port the  subamendment. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  get  off  on  all 
these  tangents,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to 
emphasize  that  we  go  along  with  this  quite 
unsatisfactory  principle  of  permitting  indi- 
vidual exceptions  to  general  law  only  because 
the  general  law  in  this  case  is  so  unsatis- 
factory. That  is  the  only  reason  we  are  voting 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
something  about  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  that  is,  if  it  carries— and  I 
urge  all  members  to  support  it— that  it  would 
then  leave  at  the  discretion  of  the  councils 
who  have  just  received,  in  one  case,  the 
town  of  Burlington  Act,  1967  and  in  the 
other  case,  the  town  of  Amherstburg  Act, 
1967— it  would  leave  to  them  the  option, 
through  their  bylaws,  of  deciding  whether 
they  want  to  come  under  the  proposition  that 
the  government  puts  forward  which  would 
support  this  assistance  through  liens  on  the 
estates  of  elderly  people,  or  they  could  enact 
the  legislation  through  a  bylaw  already  avail- 
able to  them  in  which  they  could  finance  it 
through  their  own  tax  rate. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  surely 
in  order  and  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
citizens  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  subamendment  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

All  those  in  favour  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chair  the  sub- 
amendment  is  lost. 

I  have  an  amendment  before  me  by  the 
Minister,  deleting  subsection  1  and  remun- 
bering  subsections  2  and  3  to  read  1  and  2. 

Sections  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  and  7,  agreed  to. 

Bill  105  reported. 

THE   TERRITORIAL   DIVISION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  108,  An  Act  to 
amend   The  Territorial  Division  Act. 

Section  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  108  reported. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  109,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  109  reported. 

THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  110,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Sections   1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  110  reported. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  111,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  15: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  clause  (c)  of  paragraph  60,  section  377, 
as  set  out  in  subsection  3  of  section  15  of  this 
bill  be  amended  by  inserting  after  "for"  in 
the  second  line  "employees  or"  in  the  second 
line  of  subsection  3  ( c )  so  that  it  w^ould  read 
"any  local  board  except  a  school  board  may 
establish  a  plan  of  sick  leave  credit  gratuities 
for"  and  then  add  "employees  or  any  class 
thereof." 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  already  in  this  bill 
before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.   It  reads  that  way  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  does?  All  right. 

Section   15  agreed  to. 

Sections  16  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  111  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
you  mind  moving  ahead  to  Bill  130  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  who 
would  Hke  to  have  this  bill  dealt  with  now? 

COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES  TO 
PERSONS  ASSISTING  PEACE  OFFICERS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  130,  An  Act  to 
provide  compensation  for  injuries  received  by 
persons  assisting  peace  officers. 

Sections  1  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  explain  that  no  section 
was  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  money  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  I 
therefore  move  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  section,  section  16: 

That  the  moneys  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  shall  until  March  31, 
1968,  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid 
out  of  moneys  appropriated  therefor  by 
the  Legislature  and  by  renumbering  sec- 
tions 16  and  17  as  sections  17  and  18 
respectively. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  the 
amendment  carries,  I  would  say,  first,  it  is 
rather  strange  that  the  Attorney  General's 
advisers  did  not  notice  this  was  missing— and 
I  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  on  this 
side  did  not  notice  it  was  missing  either. 

Just  before  this  carries— and  I  believe  you 
might  permit  this  comment— the  Attorney 
General  remembers  that  the  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  called  to  his  attention 
that  in  this  bill  there  is  no  specific  provision 
made  for  the  assistance  of  a  citizen  who  is 
harmed  before  the  police  officer  arrives. 

He  undertook  to  look  into  this  matter. 
Perhaps,  before  the  bill  carries,  he  could 
assure  us  that  the  provision  for  providing  the 
financial  assistance  to  persons  in  that  class 
is  inherent  in  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
sidered the  suggestion  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  We  gave  it  very 
definite  and  thorough  consideration  and  felt 
that  we  should  allow  the  bill  to  proceed  as 
presently  worded. 

The  section  to  which  he  had  reference  was 
section  3  and  I  think  there  is  fair  discretion  in 
the  board  in  dealing  with  these  claims  to  take 
care  of  the  various  situations,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  I  would  recommend  be  left 
unchanged. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  feel  then  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  person  who  assists  in  the 
apprehension  of  a  person  whom  they  feel  is 
breaking  the  law— if  the  poficeman  is  not 
present— that  their  best  interests  are  looked 
after  by  the  wording  of  the  bill  as  it  presently 
is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  language  is 
wide  enough.  The  words  "assisting  a  peace 
officer"  gives  fairly  wide  discretion  to  the 
board  which  will  deal  with  these  claims. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  new  section  16  carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  we 
let  that  section  3  go  by.  But  I  just  cannot  let 
the  Attorney  General's  last  remark  sit  on  the 
record  unchallenged.  I  just  do  not  see  how 
he  can  interpret  these  words  in  the  way  he 
has  suggested. 

This  section  3  (1)  says: 

Where  any  person  is  injured  or  killed  by 
any  act  or  omission  of  any  other  person, 
occurring  in,  or  resulting  directly  from 
assisting  a  peace  oflBcer,  as  defined  in  the 
code,  in  arresting  any  person  or  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  the  board  may— 

Now  the  key  words  are  "assisting  a  peace 
officer  in  arresting  a  person  or  in  preserving 
the  peace."  It  escapes  my  understanding,  in 
any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  the  board 
would  have  any  discretion  to  award  compen- 
sation for  someone  who  takes  action  which 
would  have  been  of  assistance  to  a  peace 
oflBcer  if  he  had  been  there. 

"Assisting  a  peace  oflBcer  who  is  arresting 
or  keeping  the  peace."  Now  he  cannot  be 
arresting  or  keeping  the  peace  if  he  has  not 
arrived  on  the  scene  yet,  so  that  in  the  John 
Blank  case— the  one  in  the  shopping  centre  in 
Downsview— this  would  mean  no  compensa- 
tion at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  that  if  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  was  perhaps  sitting  on  that  board  and 
an  incident  occurred,  although  the  peace 
oflBcer  was  not  actually  present— if  the  action 
of  the  person  injured  had  resulted  in  knock- 
ing out  the  criminals,  or  slowing  down,  or 
stopping  the  commission  of  the  crime,  even 
though  he  peace  oflBcer  was  not  at  that 
moment  on  the  scene,  I  think  there  is  a 
discretion  wide  enough  to  be  translated  or 
interpreted  as  assistance. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  there  is  such  a  discre- 
tion why  do  you  not  put  it  in  the  Act?  Why 
are  you  afraid  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Because,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  have  said,  we  felt  that  for  the  moment 
we  should  leave  the  Act  as  it  stands  in  the 
language  it  is.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add 
to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3  has  been  passed, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  let  the  hon.  member 
make  his  point. 


Section  16  agreed  to. 

Sections  17  and  18,  renumbered,  agreed  to. 

Bill  130  reported. 

THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  131,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  131  reported. 

VILLAGE  OF  HAGERSVILLE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  116,  An  Act 
respecting  the  village  of  Hagersville. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  116  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  and  report  a  certain  resolution  and 
certain  bills  without  amendment  and  certain 
bills  with  certain  amendments  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
resolution  and  certain  bills  without  amend- 
ment and  certain  bills  with  certain  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  I  would  like  to  return 
to  the  order  paper  and  complete  these  bills 
in  the  committee  stage.  After  that  we  will 
consider  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  and  I  think  that 
after  that  we  will  return  to  the  Budget  de- 
bate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1:00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  know  the  hon.  members 
would  like  me  to  welcome  the  Hon.  D.  E. 
Nicholson,  Speaker  of  the  Queensland  Par- 
liament, Australia. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  move  that  the  order  for  third  read- 
ing of  Bill  HI,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Munic- 
ipal Act  be  discharged  and  that  the  bill  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  for  amendment. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  of  Munic- 
ipal Affairs  could  explain  the  reason  for  this 
motion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  a  further 
amendment  required  to  The  Municipal  Act 
and  I  will  deal  with  it  when  we  get  it  back 
into  the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Of  what  nature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  the  fullness  of  time 
you  will  hear  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
unusual  motion  in  the  normal  procedure, 
and  if  the  Minister  wants  to  take  an  unusual 
step,  the  least  he  can  do  is  to  take  the  House 
into  his  confidence.  I  would  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  request  to  ask  him  why  he  brings 
the  motion  and  not  receive  just  the  generali- 
ties that  he  tends  to  slough  off  on  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  light 
of  my  reputation  as  being  reasonable  will  not 
be  discoloured  in  any  way  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  And  out  of 
sheer  commonsense,  we  trust. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  thank  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  his  suggestion.  The  amendment  to 
The  Municipal  Act  will  provide  authority  for 
two  county  municipalities  to  pass  bylaws  for 
making  grants  in  aid  of  persons  whose  prop- 
erty within  the  respective  counties  suffered 
injury  or  damage  as  the  result  of  a  tornado 
which  occurred  on  April  17,  1967.  And  the 
request  comes  from  the  counties  involved. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  number  of  questions.  My 
first  question  is  to  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  Perhaps  I  will  have  to  put  it  on 
the  record. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  financial  situa- 
tion on  the  municipal  front,  is  it  the  Prime 
Minister's  intention  to  bring  in  an  emergency 
programme  of  assistance  before  the  Legisla- 
ture adjourns? 

I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. 

When  was  the  East  Side  Plating  Company, 
9100  Tecumseh  Road  East,  in  Windsor,  con- 
victed on  charges  of  polluting  the  Little 
River?  How  much  was  the  company  fined? 
And  has  the  OWRC  any  assurance  that  the 
pollution  has  ceased  since  the  conviction? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  10,  1967,  East  Side  Plating 
Company  Limited,  East  Side  Stamping  Lim- 
ited and  Windsor  Bumper  Company  Limited 
were  convicted  jointly  under  section  27  of 
The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
Act  and  fined  $250  plus  costs. 

Since  that  time,  the  East  Side  Plating  Com- 
pany Limited  has  taken  several  steps  to  rec- 
tify its  waste  disposal  problems.  A  recent 
inspection,  on  May  24,  1967,  still  showed 
that  further  work  was  required  to  make  the 
waste  disposal  system  completely  satisfactory 
and  the  company  has  been  notified  of  the 
commission's  findings  and  recommendations 
in  this  regard. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
second  question  for  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and   Resources  Management. 

Is  it  the  government's  intention  to  persist 
in  representations  before  the  National  Energy 
Board  to  have  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  follov^ 
an  alternative  southerly  route  from  Nipigon 
through  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Sudbury,  and  if 
necessary  is  the  government  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  financial  agreement  with  the  company 
in  order  to  assure  this  new  line  as  an  instru- 
ment of  economic  development  in  those  areas 
not  now  serviced  with  gas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gov- 
ernment has  stated  its  position  concerning 
the  route  of  the  proposed  second  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  before  the  National  Energy 
Board  hearings  now  taking  place  in  Ottawa. 
The  government  representatives  have  stated 
that  Ontario  favours  a  southerly  route  from 
Nipigon  through  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Sudbury, 
and  I  know  of  no  intention  to  change  this 
view.  Opposition  to  the  route  favoured  by 
the  government  is  not  only  on  financial 
grounds,  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  an  ofiFer 
by  the  government  of  financial  assistance 
would  influence  the  decision  to  be  made  by 
the  National  Energy  Board. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
It  must  go  through  to  Lakehead,  that  is  my 
promise. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  You  are  glad  in  not 
getting  the  line  through  those  areas,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  always  fought 
to  get  the  second  pipeline  through  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  final 
question  is  to  the   Minister  of  Health. 

Why  were  regulations  under  The  Ambu- 
lance Services  Act  not  made  applicable  to 
those  ambulances  which  are  not  in  receipt  of 
grants? 

Secondly,  since  ambulances  not  in  receipt 
of  grants  represent  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  ambulances  in  Ontario,  what  plans 
has  the  government  for  improving  the  services 
in  those  areas  not  now  subject  to  regulations? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  force  on  ambulance 
services  is  reviewing  the  organization,  admin- 
istration and  financing  of  ambulance  services 
in  the  province.  It  is  likely  that  this  task 
force  will  recommend  the  consolidation  of 
these  services  in  order  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive arrangements.  It  did  not  at  this  time 
appear   to   be   desirable   to   suggest   that   all 


ambulances  in  the  province  meet  the  require- 
ments because  expenditures  for  some  services, 
particularly  with  regard  to  capital  items, 
would  not  appear  to  be  warranted. 

As  soon  as  an  organizational  pattern  has 
been  agreed  upon,  those  services  which  will 
form  part  of  the  future  arrangements  will  be 
required  to  meet  basic  standards.  It  will  then 
be  our  aim  by  education,  counsel,  consulta- 
tive services,  and  so  on,  to  (a)  organize  the 
ambulance  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
problem,  and  (b)  to  upgrade  wherever  pos- 
sible existing  ambulances  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  required  under  the  Act  and 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (York view):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Will  the  province  offer  leadership  and 
financial  assistance  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  McLaren  report  in  respect 
to  the  dangerous  erosion  now  taking  place 
in  the  backyards  of  Troutbrook  Drive  resi- 
dents adjacent  to  the  conservation  dam  on 
the  Black  Creek  in  North  York? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
advised  that  the  McLaren  report,  relative  to 
erosion  at  the  back  of  Troutbrook  Drive, 
has  been  made  to  the  borough  of  North  York 
and  that  the  council  of  that  municipality  is 
considering  the  matter.  I  have  no  indication 
from  either  the  municipality  or  the  conserva- 
tion authority  as  to  their  intentions,  nor  have 
I  received  any  request  for  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  that  I  would 
put  on  the  record. 

Is  there  any  substance  in  the  rumour 
that  the  Blake  Street  project  has  collapsed 
and  that  the  options  have  been  dropped? 
If  so,  what  was  the  reason  for  the  collapse 
of  the  project  and  has  the  Minister  any 
alternative  plans?  If  not,  will  the  work  on 
the  project  commence  in  August  as  the  Min- 
ister stated  in  his  estimates? 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  questions  for 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart),  which  I  will  place  on  the 
record. 

Has  the  Minister  received  a  report  from 
Chief  Magistrate  Klein  about  the  proceedings 
in  the  magistrate's  court  at  51  police  division 
in  Regent  Park  in  the  case  of  Peter  Ebers 
on  May  18  last?  If  so,  what  was  the  report? 
If  not,  when  does  he  expect  to  receive  the 
report? 
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My  second  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Attorney  General  is:  May  I  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  the  with- 
drawal at  the  end  of  May  of  the  charges 
against  Wayne  Adams  in  the  Sudbury  magis- 
trate's court  after  he  had  spent  over  six  weeks 
in  custody  as  reported  in  the  Sudbury  Star  on 
Friday,  June  2  last?  Will  the  Attorney 
General  advise  what  action  he  proposes  to 
take  about  these  proceedings? 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  Attorney 
General,  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  answers 
to  these  questions  on  his  behalf. 

The  first  question  has  to  do  with  respect 
to  the  report  from  Chief  Magistrate  Klein. 
I  am  advised  that  the  report  was  received 
this  morning,  and  the  advisors  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  are  in  the  process  of  going 
over  the  material  and  this  matter  will  be 
followed  up  very  shortly. 

Insofar  as  the  second  question  was  con- 
cerned, deaUng  with  the  Sudbury  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  the  details 
of  this  occurrence  but  we  are  obtaining  a 
very  full  report  from  the  Crown  attorneys  so 
that  the  department  may  be  in  a  position 
to  consider  what  action  is  justified. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
question,  if  the  Minister  would  permit  a 
supplementary  question:  I  would  ask  him 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  reply  about 
the  report  to  the  House  before  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  will  depend,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  time  it  takes  the  advisors  to 
go  over  the  material,  but  we  will  certainly 
do  everything  we  can  to  expedite  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  who 
can  enhance  his  reputation  for  reasonable- 
ness by  giving  a  more  reasonable  answer  to 
this  question  than  he  has  in  the  past.  Has  a 
board  been  appointed  to  administer  The 
Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Retirement  Sys- 
tem Act?  If  so,  who  are  its  members?  If  not, 
when  will  it  be  appointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member 
that  there  is  a  board  at  the  present  time 
operating  the  Ontario  municipal  employees 
retirement  system  and  I  presume  that  the 
hon.  member's  question  refers  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  board.  That  being  the  case, 
I  would  say  that  this  other  board  has  not 
yet  been  appointed  and  I  cannot  tell  you  at 
the  present  time  when  it  will  be  appointed. 


I  already  explained  in  answer  to  a  similar 
(jnestion  recently  that  I  was  analyzing  the 
areas  of  employment  from  which  the  mem- 
bers of  OMERS  came,  or  which  areas  of  em- 
ployment they  were  employed  in.  I  received 
that  information  last  Thursday,  I  think,  and 
that  gives  me  an  indication  as  to  where  the 
representation  on  the  board  might  properly 
come  from.  In  due  course  of  time  I  shall  deal 
with  the  matter  as  I  promised  the  hon.  mem- 
ber already. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  the  Minister  has 
been  saying  for  four  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Attorney  General.  I 
take  it  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  will  be 
prepared  to  answer  it.  Now  that  the  evidence 
has  been  presented  and  the  verdict  rendered 
in  the  inquest  arising  out  of  the  fire  at  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  hospital  at 
Downsview,  will  the  fire  marshal's  office  give 
top  priority  to  a  campaign  to  improve  safety 
practices  in  hospitals  throughout  the  province 
with  particular  reference  to  the  immediate 
elimination  of  fibre  tiles  of  the  type  used  at 
Downsview? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon. 
member  is  probably  aware,  the  fire  marshal 
reviews  plans  for  construction  and  in  doing 
so  ensures  that  the  safety  practices  are,  in 
fact,  adopted,  but  he  does  not  carry  out  in- 
spections. The  fire  marshal  will  be  discussing 
the  principles  involved  in  the  inquest  recom- 
mendation with  the  representatives  of  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  and  the 
workmen's  compensation  board,  and  will  assist 
in  the  development  of  any  programmes  con- 
sidered necessary  as  the  result  of  those  dis- 
cussions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  Minister  entertain 
a  supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker?  I 
would  direct  his  attention  to  the  last  clause 
in  my  question  regarding  the  fibre  tiles  used 
at  Downsview.  If  I  may  make  one  short  ex- 
planation. When  I  asked  the  Attorney  General 
about  that  a  couple  of  months  ago  he  said 
he  had  to  wait  until  he  received  the  verdict 
of  the  coroner's  jury  as  to  whether  those 
were  a  factor  in  spreading  the  fire. 

I  think  the  jury  has  indicated  they  were. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  those 
tiles  are  in  use  in  other  hospitals,  even 
though  they  are  contrary  to  the  regulations 
as  they  now  exist.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  take  it 
up  with  the  fire  marshal  at  least  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  particular  feature  which 
clearly    is    a    fire    hazard,    and    a   particularly 
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regrettable     one     in     an     institution     like     a 
hospital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  Speaker,  I  assume 
that  that  was  what  was  included  when  the 
general  matter  of  the  discussion  of  all  the 
principles  involved  in  the  findings  of  the  jury 
were  in  fact  discussed.  If  this,  in  fact,  was  one 
of  them  it  would  certainly  be  given  all  the 
consideration  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
ensure  that  these  principles  were  in  fact 
followed  through. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Leader 
that  I  have  an  outstanding  question  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  June  6  about  a  meeting 
with  the  city  of  Toronto  to  discuss  urban  re- 
newal matters  and  I  would  ask  him  if  he 
would  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Prime 
Minister  so  that  I  could  have  an  answer  in 
due  course. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

Would  the  Minister  give  the  names  of  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  the  children's 
treatment  centres  accreditation  committee  for 
which  Dr.  Rathbun  serves  as  chairman? 

Has  the  accreditation  committee  begun  its 
work? 

If  so,  which  institutions  or  agencies  have 
thus  far  been  approached? 

If  not,  how  will  such  agencies  or  institu- 
tions be  selected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  names 
of  those  appointed  to  serve  on  the  accredita- 
tion committee  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  J.  C.  Rathbun,  professor  of  pediatrics, 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  London;  Dr. 
Taylor  Statten,  chief  of  psychiatry,  student 
health  service.  University  of  Toronto;  Dr. 
John  Mcintosh,  inspector,  special  education 
branch,  borough  of  North  York;  Mrs.  D.  Bur- 
well,  director  of  nursing,  Clarke  institute  of 
psychiatry,  Toronto. 

The  above  four  are  from  outside  the  pub- 
lic service.  Then  we  have  Mr.  G.  R.  Berry, 
consultant,  psychology,  mental  health  divi- 
sion, Department  of  Health  of  Ontario;  Miss 
G.  M.  Davenport,  institutions  unit,  child  wel- 
fare branch.  Department  of  Social  and  Fam- 
ily Services;  Dr.  R.  A.  Farmer,  director, 
hospital  management  services  branch,  mental 
health  division.  Department  of  Health. 

The  board  has  not  yet  begun  to  function, 
but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  the  appointments 
have  been  gazetted. 


No  institutions  have  been  inspected  to  date. 
Those  institutions  offering  a  treatment  service 
for  children  will  be  advised  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  mental  health  division  for  inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order;  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  A.  H.  Cowl- 
ing in  the  chair. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  111,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  move  that  this  bill  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  section: 

23.  Subsection  one.  The  council  of  the 
corporation  of  the  county  of  Huron  may 
pass  bylaws  for  making  grants  in  aid  of 
persons  whose  property  within  the  county 
suffered  injury  or  damage  as  a  result  of  the 
tornado  which  occurred  on  or  about  April 
17,  1967. 

Subsection  two.  The  council  of  the  corp- 
oration of  the  county  of  Perth  may  pass 
bylaws  for  making  grants  in  aid  of  persons 
whose  property  within  the  county  suffered 
injury  or  damage  as  a  result  of  the  tornado 
which  occurred  on  or  about  April  17,  1967. 
And  that  sections  23  and  24  of  the  bill  be 
renumbered  as  sections  24  and  25  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  the  motion 
carries,  has  there  been  any  presentation  made 
to  the  Minister  that  the  government  of  On- 
tario might  assist  in  this  special  aid  project 
as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  believe  that  is  correct; 
we  have  done  that  in  the  past.  This  legisla- 
tion would  now  permit  the  local  municipali- 
ties to  make  grants  in  aid.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  two  counties  wish  to  accept  that 
responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  local  munici- 
palities, so  that  they  will  deal  with  it  at  the 
county  level,  and  we  have  the  grants  in  aid 
system  already  available. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  already  applied  that 
in  this  particular  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Bill  111  reported. 
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THE  GAME  AND  FISH  ACT,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  114,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Game  and  Fish  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr,  Chairman,  just  some  in- 
formation about  the  way  by  which  this  new 
means  of  providing  hunting  and  fishing  rights 
will  be  worked  out:  First  can  the  Minister 
tell  me  if  it  will  apply  immediately  to  all 
parts  of  the  province? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  it 
would,  but  primarily  of  course  it  will  apply 
to  southern  Ontario  because  northern  Ontario 
is  pretty  well  all  Crown  land.  It  will  apply 
to  all  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  conservation  officers 
work  out  the  deals  with  the  individual  land 
owners?  Would  it  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  representatives  of  the  department  to  seek 
out  the  people  who  might  have  land  that 
would  fit  into  the  plan,  or  should  the  farmers 
or  other  land  owners  get  in  touch  with  the 
department  through  the  conservation  officer 
if  they  wish  this  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  would  be  close  cooper- 
ation between  all  concerned.  If  a  land  owner, 
a  farmer,  wishes  to  approach  the  department 
directly,  or  through  the  conservation  authori- 
ties— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  He  used  the  words 
"conservation  officers." 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Conservation  officers. 
Yes,  we  would  be  glad  to.  Either  the  farmer 
can  approach  the  conservation  officers  or  the 
district  office,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  send 
someone  in  to  meet  with  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  Minister  expect  that 
the  regulations  would  involve  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  spent  on 
one  particular  owner's  land  or  on  one  par- 
ticular parcel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
not  had  any  agreement  yet  and  we  have  not 
decided  on  the  figure  as  to  the  limit.  We  will 
have  to  work  these  out  on  an  individual  basis. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  proposed  that  the  Minister 
will  pay  to  any  of  these  land  owners  any  sums 
of  money  for  entering  into  these  agreements? 


Hon  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  we  will  be  paying 
the  land  owners  for  entering  into  these  agree- 
ments, for  the  use  of  their  land. 

Mr.  Singer:  To  what  extent  is  that  com- 
pensation going  to  be?  Is  there  any  scale  of 
payment?  How  much  money  will  this  involve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No  money  has  been 
budgeted  for  this.  This  will  be  entered  into 
next  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  not  going  to  do  it 
this  year  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  will  develop  in  time. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  negotiate  these 
agreements  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
agreements— we  thought  we  would  like  to 
pass  the  legislation  this  year  so  that  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  do  this  next  year. 

Mr  Singer:  It  is  always  nice  to  have  a 
piece  of  legislation  around  that  you  can  sit 
and  look  at,  that  you  are  not  going  to 
implement. 

When  you  enter  into  these  agreements,  are 
you  going  to  allow  the  owners  of  the  land 
to  hunt  or  fish  on  their  own  land  or  are 
you  going  to  prohibit  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  will  be  treated 
the  sa:me  as  any  one  else.  They  will  have  to 
have  a  licence  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Singer:  Must  they  have  a  licence  now? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  the  section  carries,  would  the 
Minister  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  frame 
this  bill  in  the  alternative  as  to  the  Ministers 
who  have  the  authority  to  enter  into  the 
agreements?  I  noticed  it  is  both  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  and  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell). 

Hon  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  who  negotiates  for  the  land 
acquisition.  So  there  will  be  close  coopera- 
tion between  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  our  own  department. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  an 
acquisition  at  all,  as  I  read  the  section.  There 
is  no  power  to  acquire,  it  is  merely  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  respecting  the  manage- 
ment and  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Well,  I  use  the  word 
"acquire"  in  the  sense  of  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh! 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  114  reported. 
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THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  118,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act. 

Sections   1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  6: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
oppose  section  6  of  the  bill.  The  reasons 
have  been  stated  both  on  second  reading  and 
in  committee  and  I  do  not  intend  to  elaborate 
on  them  to  any  great  length.  But  I  think  it 
is  quite  inequitable  that  a  section  such  as 
this  should,  by  the  wish  of  this  government, 
propose  a  method  of  transferring  funds  to 
the  Toronto  transit  commission,  which  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  other  than  a  direct  transfer  of 
about  $1  million  a  year  annually  to  the 
Toronto  transit  commission  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  presen- 
tation of  the  city,  when  this  matter  was 
considered  before  the  committee  on  legal 
l)ills,  was  impeccable  in  its  logic  and  obvi- 
ously the  only  reasonable  approach  which  the 
city  could  possibly  have  taken.  The  city 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  this  in  fact, 
means  that,  to  restore  this  revenue  to  the 
city  of  Toronto,  it  will  require  an  addition  of 
about  $40  million  of  assessment.  A  city  such 
as  Toronto,  v^hich  has  such  a  large  pro- 
portion or  single  family  owners— and  particu- 
larly in  a  riding  such  as  my  own  riding  and 
in  many  other  ridings  in  the  city— cannot  pos- 
sibly bear  the  additional  tax  burden  which  this 
is  going  to  impose  on  those  taxpayers  when 
we  recognize  that  next  year  and  each  year 
thereafter  this  is  equivalent  to  an  additional 
half-mill  on  the  mill  rate  in  Toronto. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  no 
one  in  Toronto  is  objecting  to  the  extension 
of  the  Yonge  Street  subway.  All  that  the  city 
of  Toronto  wishes  and  all  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  the  method  by  which  pay- 
ment of  the  addition  to  those  facilities  is  made 
should  be  an  equitable  one  and  a  quite  proper 
one.  At  the  present  time,  the  city  of  Toronto, 
as  everyone  knows,  has  about  one-quarter  of 
its  assessment  in  tax-exempt  properties.  And 
here  we  are  adding  an  additional  $15  or  $16 
or  $17  million  to  that  total  of  tax-exempt 
properties.  The  city  is  no  longer  capable— in 
the  crisis  of  mimicipal  finance  with  which 
this  government  has  faced  the  province  of 
Ontario— of  bearing  this  continual  additional 
exemption  to  their  assessment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  knows  very 
well    that    in    the    city    of   Toronto    the   uni- 


versities and  the  hospitals  which  provide  the 
services  tliroughout  tlie  MetropoUtan  area, 
indeed  a  much  wider  geographical  area,  are 
totally  exempt  from  taxation.  And  yet  the  city 
is  again  being  asked,  in  this  case  to  provide 
for  an  additional  wide  area  of  exempt  prop- 
erties which  will  be  totally  and  forever  re- 
moved from  the  legislative  power  of  this 
assembly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  quite 
different  if  there  were  not  appropriate  pro- 
visions already  existing  in  The  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  to  permit  the  metro- 
politan council  to  make  grants  either  for 
capital  purposes  or  for  operating  purposes  to 
the  Toronto  transit  commission.  It  is  not  as  if 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
the  council  of  that  municipality  do  not  already 
have  the  authority  in  the  statute  to  make 
these  grants.  The  authority  does  exist  by 
which  the  grants  could  be  made  and  the 
grants  could  be  made  on  a  perfectly  equitable 
basis. 

The  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  the  House  should  bear  in  mind  when 
they  consider  this  particular  section  of  this 
bill,  is  that  while  The  Assessment  Act  as 
such  specifically  provides  in  cases  such  as 
this  that  there  will  be  payments  in  lieu  of  the 
taxes  which  are  foregone  by  the  municipality, 
and  that  the  section  of  The  Assessment  Act 
which  makes  that  provision  is  abundantly 
clear,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
not  to  grant  this  particular  kind  of  exemption. 
Section  6  of  this  bill  is,  in  fact,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  general  Act  of  the  province 
which  specifically  provides  for  payments  in 
hen  of  taxes. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill  poses  a  very  real 
problem  in  municipal  financing,  but  I  do  not 
think  for  one  moment  that  this  assembly,  at 
the  direct  request  of  the  whole  council,  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  coimcil  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  should  accede  to  a  provision  which 
on  its  face  is  inequitable. 

Those  members  of  the  assembly  who  were 
in  the  committee  when  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered before  the  committee  are  well  aware 
of  the  arguments  which  were  placed  before 
the  committee  both  by  the  Metro  chairman 
and  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  I 
am  simply  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  bill  should  not  be  passed  by  this 
assembly,  that  we  intend  to  oppose  section  6 
of  the  bill  and  we  would  ask  other  members 
of  the  assembly  to  join  with  us  in  defeating  it. 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  also  to  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  register  my  opposition  to  this  section. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  be  long  because  I  have 
already  stated  my  position  on  previous  occa- 
sions. I  would,  however,  like  to  emphasize, 
that  the  root  of  the  problem  here  stems  back 
to  government  failures  of  the  past.  When  I  say 
"government"  I  mean  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  basic  problem  which 
gives  rise  to  this  iniquitous  position  is  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  treat  subway 
construction  on  the  same  basis  as  expressway 
construction. 

I  have  said  that  before  on  many  occasions 
but  I  think  it  bears  repeating.  The  province 
of  Ontario  will  subsidize  expressway  construc- 
tion quite  properly,  to  the  tune  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost.  It  subsidizes  subway 
construction  only  to  the  extent  of  33  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  actual  right  of  way.  Of 
course,  a  right  of  way  is  not  sufficient  to  put 
a  subway  into  operation  so  that  this  33  per 
cent  works  out  to  not  much  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  putting  the 
subway  on  an  operating  basis.  In  other  words, 
subway  construction,  which  is  probably  more 
important  than  expressway  construction  al- 
though they  are  both  important,  is  subsidized 
only  to  the  tune  of  about  half  of  expressway 
construction. 

This  is  the  basic  failure  to  begin  with.  It  is 
because  of  the  government's  refusal  to  face  up 
to  the  clear  needs  of  the  situation  in  develop- 
ing public  transportation  in  a  great  metro- 
politan area  that  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the 
burden  of  cost  to  the  municipality.  Then  we 
ha\'e  the  injustice  compounded  by  the  method 
in  which  the  burden  is  shifted.  Tlie  province, 
in  effect,  has  set  the  boroughs  against  the 
city  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  think  this 
problem  demonstrates  the  need  for  amalgama- 
tion which  we  have  called  attention  to  in  the 
past.  Under  an  amalgamated  set-up  it  would 
not  matter  how  this  was  done,  the  burden 
would  be  spread  fairly  across  the  whole 
metropolitan  municipality. 

But  as  long  as  we  have  six  different  units 
of  government,  each  one  fighting  for  ad- 
vantage for  itself,  there  will  always  be  this 
jockeying  and  this  attempt  to  shift  burdens 
from  one  municipality  to  another.  In  this 
situation  Toronto  is  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick.  Toronto,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  this  is  being  done,  is  going  to  have  to 
carry  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  northern  ex- 
tension of  the  Yonge  Street  subway.   Toronto 


actually  has  suffered  quite  seriously  in  the 
last  number  of  years  from  subway  and  ex- 
pressway construction  within  its  boundaries. 

This  construction  has  taken  place  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  metropolitan  area  and, 
indeed,  for  areas  lying  beyond,  but  Toronto 
has  lost  heavily  in  assessment  because  build- 
ings have  naturally  had  to  be  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  expressways  and  subways. 
Now  this  additional  burden  is  being  imposed. 

I  recognize  that  in  time  Toronto  may 
benefit  from  new  construction  that  will  be 
generated  by  subway  and  expressway  con- 
struction, but  the  city  is  now  going  through 
an  exceedingly  difficult  period  in  the  interval. 
It  has  lost  assessment  and  there  has  not  yet 
been  sufficient  replacement  of  that  assess- 
ment to  take  up  the  slack. 

The  effect  of  shifting  the  burden  to  the 
city  of  Toronto  is  that  some  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  whole  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  are  being  forced  to  carry  this  additional 
burden.  It  is  within  the  core  municipality 
that  we  have  the  older  houses,  the  smaller 
houses— the  houses  of  the  poorer  people. 
It  is  also  within  the  core  municipality  that 
we  have  the  small  stores  that  are  struggling 
for  bare  survival  against  the  competition  of 
the  supermarkets  and  shopping  plazas. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  going  to 
have  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  policy  that  is 
incorporated  in  clause  6  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  an  iniquitous  policy 
and  I  think  it  should  be  abandoned.  I  think 
it  should  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  a 
proper  subsidization  programme  by  the  prov- 
ince, but  failing  that  the  burden  to  be 
imposed  on  the  metropolitan  municipality 
should  be  spread  equally  across  all  the  con- 
stituent units  of  that  municipality. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support 
this  section  as  I  did  in  committee.  It  was 
rather  interesting  to  hear  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  speak  in  the  collective  "we" 
because  when  the  vote  came  before  the 
standing  committee  there  were  others  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  committee  who  supported 
the  section.  At  least  one  of  them  is  not  here 
today,  so  it  may  be  that  his  absence  from  the 
House  is  not  just  to  save  him  from  reversing 
his  vote,  he  probably  has  a  good  reason  to 
be  away.  I  think  there  was  at  least  one  other 
member  who  supported  the  section— the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  did  not  support  the  section 
in  the  House— but  they  have  changed  their 
minds. 

I  think  it  is  important,  sir,  as  you  look 
both  at  the  concept  of  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan   Toronto   and   the  various  Acts 
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that  have  set  it  up  that  we  understand  really 
what  goes  on.  The  section  to  which  we  just 
gave  unanimous  approval  when  it  passed 
without  a  murmur— section  2  of  this  Act- 
bestows  a  very  substantial  burden  upon  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

There  was  some  concern,  particularly  from 
the  borough  of  Scarborough,  that  this  was 
unfair,  but  I  made  the  argument  before  the 
committee,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  a 
give  and  take  scheme.  You  cannot  sit  down 
with  your  pen  and  pencil  and  your  calcu- 
lating machine  and  determine  which  par- 
ticular move  forward  is  going  to  benefit,  and 
which  particular  move  forward  is  going  to 
detract  from  the  financial  position  of  each 
one  of  the  individual  municipalities. 

The  fact  remains  that  since  1958  a  two 
mill  levy  has  been  applied  over,  the  whole 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  devoted  solely  to 
subways,  and  that  has  been  paid  for  by  all 
the  taxpayers  in  all  of  the  sections  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

In  the  municipality  I  come  from,  the 
borough  of  North  York,  we  have  been  paying 
this  two  mill  levy  for  over  two  years  without 
getting  any  subway.  We  do  not  object  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  should  have  subways  built  in 
a  logical  way.  They  were  built  first  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  they  are  moving  slowly  north- 
ward and  eastward  and  westward,  and  this 
makes  some  sense. 

I  am  not  going  to  labour  the  House  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  attempted  book- 
keeping, but  let  me  say  that  the  suburban 
municipalities  have  over  the  years  paid  their 
fair  share  for  subway  benefits,  many  of  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  use  and  they 
are  just  about  to  realize. 

When  the  various  Metro  officials  came 
forward,  including  the  mayor  and  the  chair- 
man of  Metro,  and  their  various  officials  who 
could  give  us  facts  and  statistics,  certain  facts 
became  very  revealing.  The  first  one  was 
that  the  motion  requesting  this  section  from 
the  provincial  government  carried  the  Metro- 
politan council  by  a  vote  of  20  to  6.  Now 
you  know,  sir,  that  there  are  12  city  mem- 
bers on  the  metropolitan  council,  so  only 
six  of  them  bothered  to  vote  against  it  at 
that  time.  I  do  not  know  who  the  six  were 
and  I  do  not  really  think  it  matters,  but  at 
the  time  the  resolution  went  through  metro- 
politan council,  half  of  the  council  members 
from  the  city  of  Toronto  voted  in  favour  of 
this  section  so  that  at  that  time  half  of 
them  were  in  favour  of  it. 


The  second  point,  and  I  think  this  is  most 
important— it  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Allen,  the 
chairman  of  metropolitan  council,  and  not 
disagreed  with  by  anyone  else— was  that  if 
this  section  does  not  apply  at  this  time  then 
there  is  no  feasible  way  in  which  the  sub- 
way can  be  built  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Get  a  proper  provincial  grant, 
that  is  the  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from 
Woodbine  enters  into  a  diff^erent  kind  of  an 
argument.  I  bemoan  with  you  and  long 
before  you  the  inequities  of  the  municipal 
taxation  system  as  it  applies  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
member  for  Woodbine  that  in  the  present 
instance  and  in  the  obvious  position  taken  by 
the  provincial  government,  we  are  not  going 
to  change  the  provincial-municipal  taxa- 
tion system  at  this  sitting  of  the  House  no 
matter  how  much  we  think  it  should  be  done. 

As  I  say,  I  was  at  this  long  before  the 
member  ever  began  to  concern  himself  with 
municipal  affairs,  so  that  that  goes  without 
saying.  I  agree  the  municipal  taxation  sys- 
tem is  inequitable,  but  I  do  say  this,  we  are 
in  a  corner  where  we  have  no  other  choice. 
If  by  any  chance  this  Legislature  accepts  the 
point  of  view  put  forward  by  the  member 
for  Riverdale  and  the  member  for  Woodbine 
what  you  are,  in  fact,  doing  is  postponing  for 
an  indefinite  period  the  northerly  extension 
of  the  subway  from  Eglinton  Avenue  up  as 
far    as    Sheppard. 

It  was  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
chairman  of  Metro  that  there  are  no  more 
capital    funds     available    for    this    building. 

The  effect  is  going  to  be  that  this  core 
of  engineers  and  workmen  and  experts  who 
are  gathered  together  and  about  ready  to 
go  on  will  have  to  be  disbanded.  It  is  going 
to  take  time  again,  if  at  a  later  date  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  financing  is  worked  out  to 
assemble  such  a  work  crew  and  enable  them 
to  work  again. 

As  unhappy  as  the  situation  might  be  about 
extending  exemptions— and  I  am  not  happy 
with  it  at  all— I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
section  should  be,  in  good  commonsense, 
supported  because  it  is  the  only  way  of 
building  this  subway  and  it  is  not  that 
inequitable  that  there  are  not  other  compen- 
sations in   this  immediate  bill. 

So  perhaps  one  could  say  what  the  city  of 
Toronto  loses  in  the  merry-go-round  it  picks 
up  on  the  roundabout.  In  any  event,  to  my 
mind,  this  is  for  the  good  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  it  should  be  supported. 
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Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  afraid  I  must  rise  to  take  exception  to 
what,  if  I  may  use  the  language  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  North  York,  my  col- 
league, the  hon.  member  for  Downs  view  had 
to  say.  He  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  man- 
aged to  hear  in  this  House  who  can  reprobate 
and  approbate  without  taking  a  breath.  But 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  buy  his  argument  in  total. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  brings  up 
the  question  of  the  special  levy  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  subway.  Fine.  I  agree  with 
the  argument  with  reference  to  that,  and  that 
is  approbation.  However,  what  he  seems  to 
overlook  is  the  principle  involved  in  this 
special  levy,  and  that  is  that  all  the  muni- 
cipalities, all  the  boroughs  that  make  up  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  ought 
to  contribute  to  something  that  serves  all  the 
area,  namely  the  subway. 

If  that  is  so,  we  should  carry  it  further. 
All  these  boroughs  that  make  up  the  munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  ought  to  carry 
also  the  burden  of  the  rights  of  way  and  the 
assessment  that  is  lost.  At  the  present  time, 
the  subway  is  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Toronto.  It  is,  however,  being  extended 
into  Etobicoke  and  it  is  also  being  extended 
into   Scarborough. 

If  we  follow  this  reasoning,  the  lands  in 
vScarborough  and  Etobicoke  ought  also  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  When  the  Yonge  Street 
subway  proceeds,  for  most  of  its  distance,  it 
will  still  be  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  because  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  in  that  it  follows  Yonge 
Street  north  to  just  before  it  reaches  Hoggs 
Hollow.  So  relatively  speaking,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  subway  is  going  to  be  in 
North  York,  and  for  a  good  part  of  its  dis- 
tance in  North  York  it  is  not  going  to  be 
depriving  that  municipality  of  very  much 
assessment.  I  can  see  the  attitude  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  because  North  York 
is  not  going  to  be  suffering  much. 

But  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke  will  suffer, 
because  it  has  taken  some  of  the  prime  land 
along  Bloor  Street,  from  both  these  munici- 
palities. 

Now  if  it  is  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
impose  a  special  levy  on  all  the  municipali- 
ties making  up  Metropolitan  Toronto  for  the 
construction  of  the  subway,  then  I  say  it  is 
also  proper  to  put  a  special  levy  on  all  the 
boroughs  that  make  up  Metropolitan  Toronto 
to  pay  for  this  exemption,  which  is  being 
now  foisted  on  the  city  of  Toronto.  In  other 
words,    exempt    the   TTC   property,    but    let 


Metro  then  give  to  the  city  of  Toronto  a  grant 
in  lieu  of  the  taxes  it  loses.  All  the  boroughs 
will   be   contributing   towards   that. 

When  the  subway  is  extended  north  into 
Willowdale,  that  land  can  be  exempt  from 
taxation;  and  again,  let  Metro  give  North 
York  a  grant  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  that  North 
York  loses  on  it,  and  again  all  the  metropol- 
itan area  will  be  contributing  towards  the 
construction  of  the  subway.  The  same  would 
apply  to  Etobicoke  of  course,  and  the  same 
would  apply  to  Scarborough.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  my  friend,  as  the  Indians  used 
to  say,  is  speaking  with  a  forked  tongue  when 
he  approbates  and  reprobates  at  the  same  time. 

I  say  that  this  section  is  iniquitous.  I  buy 
the  arguments  of  the  members  for  Woodbine 
and  for  Riverdale  and  I  say  that  this  section 
does  a  great  disservice  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  in  its  present  status,  and  that 
this  government  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  push 
this  through. 

With  reference  to  section  2,  it  is  a  differ- 
ent kettle  of  fish.  This  is  only  permissive 
legislation  and  I  have  sat  on  the  city  and 
Metro  councils  long  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that  one  way  they  are  able  to  foist  these 
things  past  the  people  and  get  them  through 
is  by  saying,  "Oh,  look,  we  are  not  going  to 
do  it,  this  is  only  permissive  legislation.  It 
does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  do  it,  it  just 
gives  us  the  right  to  do  it  if  we  want  to," 
and  this  is  exactly  what  they  did  with  section 
2.  That  is  how  they  were  able  to  get  the 
other  section  through  by  throwing  them  this 
bone  which  does  not  have  a  piece  of  meat 
on  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
speaks  with  a  forked  tongue,  but  I  would  say 
that  he  is  doing  the  government's  job  for  it 
when  he  says  that  we,  no  matter  how  unjust 
we  think  the  section  may  be,  are  in  effect 
compelled  to  vote  for  it  because  otherwise 
the  subway  would  not  go  ahead. 

This  lets  the  government  right  off  the  hook. 
If  the  government  faced  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility, neither  this  arrangement  nor  a  special 
levy,  or  an  additional  special  levy  or  anything 
else  of  that  nature  imposed  on  the  municipal 
taxpayers,  would  be  required.  It  is  not  true, 
as  the  member  for  Downsview  suggested  and 
as  the  government  is  always  suggesting,  that 
we  have  to  wait  for  Smith  before  we  can  do 
anything  about  these  problems,  that  we  have 
to  wait  for  a  complete  reform  of  the  tax 
structure.  That  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   All  that  is  necessary  in  this  instance  is 
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for  the  government  to  change  its  poHcy  of 
subsidization  with  regard  to  subways.  The 
case  for  it  is  so  overwhelming  that  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  front  bench  over  there 
sits  looking  stonily  across  here,  knowing  they 
have  no  answer  to  the  logic  of  the  case  for 
an  increase  in  subsidization  for  subways  but 
flatly  refusing  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  vote  against  this 
section,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  demon- 
strate that  the  government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  take  a  more  realistic  attitude  towards 
subway  construction. 

If  this  section  is  defeated,  then  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  do  something  to  get  that 
subway  going.  It  is  not  economical  for  On- 
tario, any  more  than  for  Toronto,  to  permit 
that  construction  to  lag.  The  government 
will  still  have  to  step  in.  It  will  then  have 
to  do  the  right  thing  instead  of  trying  to 
weasel  out  by  this  sort  of  provision. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  particular  section.  We  have  debated  this, 
of  course,  on  other  occasions  in  this  House 
and  in  committee  and  I  have  expressed  my 
views  on  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  section 
6  should  not  be  passed.  The  city  of  Toronto 
as  many  of  us  know,  has  had  a  very  serious 
economic  problem,  as  any  large  community 
has;  as  any  municipality  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  had.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  these  particular  communities  that  are 
su fleering  from  the  population  explosion,  are 
suffering  far  greater  than  other  communities 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  not  just  the 
particular  municipality  itself;  that  is  not  the 
real  situation.  The  real  situation  is  the  crush- 
ing burden  that  is  borne  by  the  individual 
ratepayers  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  They  are 
today  suffering  from  a  system  of  taxation  that 
is  long  outmoded,  and  the  real  blame  rests 
with  the  government  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario. We  are  still  governed  by  taxation  laws 
that  were  passed  in  the  ox-cart  age.  As  we 
have  said  on  many  occasions  before,  we  live 
in  the  jet  age  and  yet  we  continue  to  ham- 
string progress,  we  continue  to  tie  ourselves 
in  knots,  simply  because  we  will  not  change 
our  ways  of  doing  business. 

This  is  the  whole  problem  of  the  subway 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  it  is  going  to  be 
the  problem  of  any  subway  in  any  growing 
community  and  certainly  Toronto  is  not  the 
only  municipality  that  in  future  years  is 
going  to  have  a  subway. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  many  dis- 
agree across  party  lines  in  this  respect.  It 
probably  depends  whence  we  come  and  the 
people  whom  we  represent.  But  I,  as  the 
member  for  Parkdale,  representing  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  Parkdale  and  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  am  opposed  to  this  section. 
It  seems  totally  unfair  that  an  exemption 
should  now  be  given,  at  this  particular  time. 

We  have  been  told  on  many  occasions.  In 
fact,  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr. 
A.  F.  Lawrence)  has  pointed  out— even  in  his 
own  riding— how  amazed  he  was  at  tlie 
amount  of  real  estate  that  was  exempted 
from  taxation;  just  in  his  own  particular  rid- 
ing and,  of  course,  this  is  the  heart  of  To- 
ronto. It  is  all  very  well  for  any  community 
to  have  the  great  universities  and  to  have  the 
hospitals  that  we  have  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  but  these  particular  institu- 
tions not  only  serve  all  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, they  serve  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  people  who  have  to  bear  the  main 
burden  are  the  people  who  can  least  afford 
to  pay,  and  those  are  the  people  who  are 
attempting  to  own  small  homes  which  are 
usually  extremely  heavily  mortgaged.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  government  to  do 
something  and  the  time  is  here  for  those  of 
us  who  are  opposed  to  this  and  who  want  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  our  constituents,  to  stand 
up  and  be  heard.  This  section  should  not  be 
passed,  and  I  hope  the  members  in  this  House 
will  see  the  theoretical  necessity  of  defeating 
this.  It  is  bad  legislation.  And  they  will  also 
see  the  importance  of  trying  at  least  to  bring 
some  relief  to  the  overburdened  taxpayers  in 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
comments  might  be  of  some  value  at  this 
time.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
members.  I  think  we  should  review  some  of 
the  background  of  this  matter  for  the  benefit 
of  members  of  the  Legislature  who  are  not 
members  of  the  standing  committee  on 
municipal  affairs  which  dealt  with  this  in 
committee. 

I  think  that  if  we  go  back  to  the  year 
1949  when  the  4.5  mile  Yonge  Street  sub- 
way was  first  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $66 
million,  no  subsidy  was  paid  by  anyone  and 
the  revenue  came  from  the  fare  box  imtil 
1964.  Now  in  1958,  Toronto  transit  commis- 
sion and  Metro  entered  into  an  agreement 
on  the  contruction  of  ten  miles  of  the  Bloor- 
Danforth-University  Avenue  subway  to  be 
shared  on  a  50-50  basis  at  a  cost  then  esti- 
mated to  be  $200  million.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  Metro's  share  was   to   be   financial  par- 
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tially  by  a  two-mill  levy  against  all  the  realty 
taxpayers  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  As  has 
been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  they  have  l)een  paying  all  these  years 
and  anxiously  awaiting  the  normal  construc- 
tion  and  expansion   of  the  subway  service. 

The  consideration  for  this  area-wide  two- 
mill  levy  was  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  metropolitan 
council  of  that  day  of  a  joint  request  for 
realty  tax  exemption  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
way which  would  be  the  beneficiary  of  the 
two-mill  levy.  That  meant,  therefore,  that  one 
portion  of  the  subway  was  paying  municipal 
taxes  to  Toronto  and  another  portion  would 
not  be  paying  such  taxes.  The  city  of  Toronto 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  taxes  levied 
on  the  first  subway,  I  shall  call  it  the  old 
Yonge  Street  subway,  for  these  several  years- 
Mr.  Ben:  What  taxes?  They  lost  taxes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Just  a  minute  now.  The 
city  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  these  taxes 
and  has  not  distributed  these  taxes  to  the 
boards  and  commissions,  but  has  placed  these 
in  the  general  revenues  of  the  municipality 
itself;  on  the  full  millage  basis  against  its 
assessment  the  city  retains  all  the  payment. 

Now,  the  city's  contribution  to  public  trans- 
portation through  the  two-mill  levy  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  made  by  all  the  other 
municipalities  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  assessment.  No  other 
municipality  in  Metro  has  any  appreciable 
amount  of  taxes  or  assessment  involving  the 
subway  and,  therefore,  no  other  municipality 
has  any  subway  taxes  to  lose  because  only 
the  city  has  been  collecting  taxes  on  this 
property. 

Now,  the  subway  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  city.  It 
is  all  right  to  say  that  they  have  lost  some 
assessment  because  properties  of  high  value 
have  been  acquired  for  subway  purposes.  But 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
you  look  at  the  high-rise  buildings  that  have 
been  constructed  in  downtown  Toronto  for 
instance  and  examine  those,  you  can  see  the 
subway  has  been  the  primary  reason  why 
those  developments  have  taken  place  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  city.  And  really  the  city 
has  received  a  lot  more  in  new  assessment 
than   the  other  municipalities  in   Metro. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  does  not  have  vhe 
figure,  has  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  have  the  figures  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact- 


Mr.  Ben:  The  Minister  would  not  give  them 
if  he  did— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Just  a  minute!  I  want 
to  say  this,  if  the  member  for  Bracondale  was 
so  anxious  to  participate  in  this  debate— he 
is  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  on 
municipal  affairs— then  he  should  have  been 
at  that  committee  hearing. 

Mr.  Ben:  Just  repetition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Not  repetition. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  said  anything  I  have  to  say 
in  this  House  and  I  say  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  are  going  to  have 
special  committees  for  the  member,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Ben:  I  do  not  need  a  special  com- 
mittee, there  is  the  House  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  fine  with  me. 
After  this,  in  standing  committees  in  which 
the  member  is  involved  we  will  not  expect 
him  to  be  present. 

The  principle  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
been  well  established  by  the  city  council. 
They  requested  the  tax  exemption  on  the 
Bloor-Danforth-University  subway  because  of 
the  two-mill  contribution  by  all  Metropolitan 
taxpayers.  The  statement  was  made  in  a 
letter  which  came  from  the  city  council  ofiice 
to  the  effect  that  the  homes  in  the  city  are 
assessed  higher  than  those  in  the  non-city 
areas. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  statement  from 
the  metropolitan  assessment  commissioner 
who  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  that 
homes  in  the  city  are  assessed  higher  than 
those  in  the  non-city  areas.  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  bill  is  meeting  exactly  the  prin- 
ciple that  has  already  been  established,  and 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  continuous 
construction  of  the  Toronto  transit  commis- 
sion subways  to  serve  the  people  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  I  ask  the  members  of  the 
House  to  vote  in  favour  of  section  6. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Would 
he  give  us  the  amount  of  assessment  that  was 
along  the  Yonge  Street  subway  before  it  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  subway, 
and  how  mucli  the  assessment  is  now?  Would 
he  give  us  the  assessment  that  was  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  the  Bloor-Danforth  subway 
and  what  the  assessment  is  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I   do   not   have   that  information   here. 
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I  have  already  made  the  statement.  If  the 
hon.  member  had  attended  the  standing  com- 
mittee meeting  he  would  have  had  that 
information   available  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ch<airman:  Is  section  6  carried? 

Several  hon.  members:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  section  6  of  Bill 
118,   please   rise. 

All  those  opposed  please   rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  49,  the  "nays"  nine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  section  6  carried. 
Section  6  agreed  to. 

On   section   7: 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  regret  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  member  for  Beaches  (Mr.  Harris)  did  not 
see  fit  to  participate  in  this  vote,  although  he 
was  here  for  the  whole  of  the  discussion  lead- 
ing up  to  it. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  is  a  highly  improper  remark.  The 
same  applies  to  all  parties.  Members  have 
voted  as  they  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  was  here  right  up  until 
the  time  the  vote  was   called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  so  was  the  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview   (Mr.   Young). 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   We  are  now  moving  onto 

section   7. 

Sections  7  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  118  reported. 


THE   HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill   119,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill    119  reported. 

THE   MENTAL   HEALTH   ACT,    1967 

House    in    committee    on    Bill    127,    The 
Mental  Health  Act,  1967. 

Sections   1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


On  section  7: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
7.  This  section  and  certain  of  the  follow- 
ing sections  provide  for  the  basis  on  which 
a  patient  can  be  admitted  for  treatment 
either  on  a  voluntary  basis  or  an  involuntary 
basis  and,  therefore,  the  House  will  be  well 
aware  of  the  very— or  the  committee  will 
be  well  aware  of  t\\e  importance  of  these 
sections.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  a  person 
can  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  of  his  freedom 
of  movement.  I  did  not  comment  when  the 
bill  went  through  the  House  on  second 
reading,  because  it  is  such  a  vast  improve- 
ment as  a  bill  over  anything  we  have  had  in 
the  province  up  to  date.  But  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
thinking  which  is  behind  section  7,  which 
provides  for  the  admission  of  a  person  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  physician.  The 
remarks  would  also  apply  to  section  8,  which 
is  the  provision  for  admission  as  an  involun- 
tary  patient. 

The  reason  I  ask  the  specific  question  is 
that,  of  course,  once  a  person  is  admitted  to 
a  psychiatric  facility,  or  to  a  hospital  for 
care  and  treatment  under  this  Act,  he  can 
remain  there  indefinitely  by  a  continuous 
renewal  of  the  certificates.  There  are  certain 
protections  provided  throughout  the  statute, 
but  on  the  initial  admission  the  provision  of 
this  new  bill  is  simply  that  the  single  physi- 
cian can  make  the  necessary  certification  and 
that  automatically  becomes  authority  as  I 
imderstand  it,  to  any  person  to  admit  such  a 
person— or  convey  such  a  person— to  the  par- 
ticular psychiatric  facility  for  admission. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  has  not 
understood  the  whole  purpose  behind  the 
bill,  as  he  has  explained  it. 

First  of  all,  the  informal  admission  exists 
now.  We  introduced  that  some  two  or  three 
years  ago.  This  is  a  method  whereby  the 
patient  can  be  admitted  to  the  psychiatric 
facility  on  the  recommendation  and  request 
of  the  attending  physician— one  single  physi- 
cian. This  admission  is  good  for  30  days,  at 
which  time  the  patient  must  either  be  dis- 
charged or  committed,  or  the  patient  has  the 
right  to  discharge  himself  at  any  time,  after 
being  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

This  will  still  obtain  of  course,  under  the 
new  system,  where  one  doctor  will  be  able 
to  have  admitted,  or  recommend  the  admis- 
sion of  a  patient  to  a  psychiatric  facility,  for 
the  period  of  time  necessary  for  his  treat- 
ment, on  the  understanding,  of  course,  again, 
that  the   patient  can   be  discharged   by  the 
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doctor  in  charge  of  his  treatment,  or  on  his 
own  recognizance  at  any  time  after  admission. 
In  the  case  of  the  involuntary  admission, 
this  is  a  very,  very  great  step  forward,  as  the 
hon,  member  has  pointed  out.  Presently,  the 
involuntary  patient  is  usually  committed  and 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  ad- 
mission and  commission.  Presently,  the  in- 
voluntary patient  is,  as  a  rule,  committed  on 
the  certificate  of  two  doctors.  After  this 
commission,  the  patient  is  retained  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  superintendent.  That  is,  he 
can  be  there  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  if 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  attending  physicians  this 
should  obtain. 

This  requires  two  doctors,  as  I  have  stated 
and  it  seems  to  involve  the  patient  in  some 
legal  entanglements  that  are  not  consonant 
with  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  The  purpose 
here,  in  this  new  Act  is  that  any  patient  may 
be  admitted  to  a  psychiatric  facility  on 
the  certificate  or  recommendation  of  one 
physician. 

In  the  case  of  the  involuntary  patient,  as 
the  hon.  member  has  pointed  out,  anyone  can 
apprehend  the  patient  and  take  him  to  a 
psychiatric  facility  where  he  can  be  held  for 
30  days,  even  as  an  involuntary  patient.  He 
can  be  held  for  30  days,  but  no  longer.  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  attending  physicians 
he  should  stay  longer,  then  a  re-admission 
certificate  is  filed,  but  the  patient  has  the 
right  meantime  to  seek  appearance  before  a 
board  of  review,  which  is  an  independent 
body,  outside  of  the  stafi^  of  government 
employees  entirely,  in  which  case  the  recom- 
mendation, the  judgment  of  the  review  board 
is  binding  upon  all  parties. 

If,  however,  the  patient  does  not  choose 
to  appear  before  the  review  board  but  accepts 
re-admission,  the  second  re-admission  is  for 
a  stated  period  of  60  days.  The  matter  is 
repeated.  Each  re-admission  is  good  for  a 
lengthier  period  of  time,  but  before  any  new 
re-admission,  the  patient  has  the  right  to 
appear  before  the  review  board. 

Here  we  think,  lies  the  most  advanced  safe- 
guard, that  the  patient's  case  is  always  subject 
to  review  by  a  body  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  hospital  at  all. 

Sections  7  to  27,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  28: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  28  which  is  the 
review  board  to  which  the  Minister  has 
referred  in  the  discussion  of  the  other  section, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  patient  or  a 
next  of  kin  would  be  advised  specifically  in 


writing  that  the  person  is  entitled  to  make 
this  particular  application  for  a  review  to 
take  place,  or  will  it  be  left  up  to  the  patient 
or  those  who  are  in  the  next  of  kin  relation- 
ship to  him  to  find  out  whether  or  not  this 
particular  board  of  review  is,  or  is  not,  avail- 
able? It  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  internal  arrangement  that  it  should  be 
essential  that  a  patient  be  advised  of  his 
right  to  make  application  to  this  review 
board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  patient  will  be  so 
advised,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  in  the  view  of  the  attending 
physician  is  not  possessed  of  judgment  ade- 
quate to  understand  this,  then  the  family 
would  be  advised.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  availability  of  the  review  board.  The 
review  board  will  always  be  available  because 
there  are  five  of  them  now  operating  in  the 
province,  and  if  we  find  that  this  is  not 
enough  we  have  power  to  set  up  as  many 
review  boards  as  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
question  for  the  Minister.  When  we  were 
discussing  in  committee  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  review  boards  there  was  a  question 
I  think  of  an  appeal  to  a  judge.  This  matter 
was  brought  up.  Suppose  you  disagreed  with 
a  patient,  or  his  family  disagreed  with  the 
decision  of  a  review  board,  is  there  not  going 
to  be  some  appeal  to  a  judge  or  is  the  review 
board's  decision  to  be  final? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  belief  under  this 
new  Act  is  that  the  review  board's  decision 
would  be  final,  but  of  course  the  patient  can 
reapply  to  appear  before  the  review  board  at 
a  later  date.  If  the  review  board  determines 
that  the  patient  is  still  in  need  of  further 
treatment  then  that  decision  will  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  patient  until  such  a  period 
of  time  had  elapsed  depending  upon  where 
he  stands  in  his  stay  in  hospital  when  he 
could  again  appear  before  the  review  board. 
The  solicitor  advises  me  that  an  appeal  to 
the  judge  is  not  necessary  because  there  is 
another  way  to  get  to  the  judge,  by  habeas 
corpus. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no 
existing  legal  rights  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  patient. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  section  28,  2  (b), 

When  the  patient,  after  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  psychiatric  facility,  is  subse- 
quently continued  as  an  involuntary  patient. 
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can  the  request  for  review  come  at  any  point 
in  time  during  the  involuntary  committal,  or 
must  it  be  at  tlie  point  at  which  the  commit- 
tal is  made  involuntary  or  any  particular 
period  thereafter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8  would  then  apply.  If  it  were  deemed 
necessary  to  admit  a  voluntary  patient  as  an 
involuntary  one  then  that  would  be  for  30 
days.  If  this  had  to  be  continued  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  the  patient  would  have 
the  right  to  appear  before  the  review  board 
at  the  end  of  30  days,  at  the  end  of  60  days, 
90  days  and  so  on.  The  first  admission  as  an 
involuntary  patient— 30  days;  the  first  re- 
admission— 60  days;  the  second  re-admission— 
90  days;  the  next— six  months;  the  next— a 
year;  and  then  mandatorily  every  year  there- 
after. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Chairman;  is  it  a  fact 
that  if  a  person  has  been  detained  under  the 
authority  of  a  warrant  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  pursuant  to  the  criminal  code  that 
this  board  of  review  is  not  available  to  such 
a  person,  or  in  other  words  is  that  a  specific 
category  of  persons  who  are  inmates  in  such 
hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  under  section  31. 
Sections  28  to  30,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  31: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Just  a  question  on  this 
particular  section.  If  a  person  has  been  com- 
mitted under  the  warrant  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  pursuant  to  the  criminal  code,  is 
this  the  provision  under  which  such  a  person 
would  make  an  application  for  a  board  of 
review? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  Mr,  Chairman, 
and  this  is  a  special  type  of  board.  This  is 
an  advisory  board  of  review  and  it  must 
be  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme   Court. 

Sections  31  to  49,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  50: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  50,  I  do  not 
intend  to  elaborate  on  it,  but  I  am  always 
worried  when  I  note  that  a  trustee's  responsi- 
bility is  limited  only  to  his  wilful  misconduct. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  con- 
sider at  some  point  next  year  amending  that 
to  more  adequate  language.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  public  trustee  is  going  to  be 
charged  as  a  public  office  to  the  province 
with  this  kind  of  responsibility  then  he  should 


be  required  to  carry  out  his  duties  and  his 
responsibilities  as  a  trustee,  subject  to  the 
standard  of  care  which  is  required  of  a 
trustee,  and  that  the  exculpatory  provision  at 
the  end  which  states  that  he  is  liable  only 
for  his  wilful  misconduct  is  not  an  adequate 
protection  for  the  estates  of  persons  who  are 
admitted  to  psychiatric  facihties. 

Sections  50  to  54,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  55: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  55,  again  this  is 
very  much  the  same  point  in  a  different 
context  as  I  raised  on  section  50.  The  Min- 
ister will  note  that  this  provides  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  public 
trustee  to  institute  proceedings  on  behalf  of  a 
patient,  or  to  intervene  in  respect  of  his 
estate  or  any  part  thereof  or  to  take  charge 
of  any  of  his  property.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  a  little  bit  too  protective  by 
the  government  of  the  public  trustee.  I  think 
the  public  trustee  charged  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  he  has  should 
have  the  affirmative  obligations  of  a  person 
holding  such  a  position,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  in  a  position  to  refer  to  a  statute 
and  say:  "Oh,  well  in  a  sense  I  do  not  reaUy 
have  to  intervene  and  interest  myself  in 
the  affairs  of  this  particular  patient". 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
the  public  trustee  does  not  take  an  interest, 
but  I  think  it  is  an  outmoded  provision  to 
provide  in  this  kind  of  a  statute  that  there 
is  no  affirmative  obligation  on  the  public 
trustee  to  take  the  very  reasonable  and 
proper  steps  that  a  trustee  should  take  in 
order  to  protect  the  estate  of  a  person  who  is 
admitted  to  a  psychiatric  facility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  member  will 
understand  that  I  could  not  discuss  this  with 
him  now,  but  I  have  taken  note  of  his  beliefs 
relative  to  these  two  sections  and  will  refer 
them  to  the  legal  branch  of  my  department. 

Sections  55  to  57,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  58: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
58,  again  I  draw  attention  to  the  limitation 
which  this  section  imposes  of  six  months  after 
the  act  or  omission  complained  of,  and  states 
that  no  actions  or  proceedings  can  be  brought 
against  anyone  except  within  the  six  months' 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Minister  that  it  is  customary  to 
provide  that  it  is  not  only  within— it  is 
usually  the  later  of  the  period  of  six  months 
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following  the  occurrence  of  the  particular 
act  or  the  omission  of  the  particular  act,  or 
six  months  from  the  time  in  which  notice  of 
that  act  or  omission  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  person  who  would  have  such 
a  right  to  bring  any  action  or  proceeding 
against  the  particular  person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  the  section  has  the 
same  provision  as  in  The  Public  Hospitals  Act, 
but  this  particular  section  was  discussed  in 
committee.  It  was  then  pointed  out  and 
questioned  whether  the  patient  v/ould  have 
an  opportunity  to  start  proceedings.  It  was 
believed  and  pointed  out  at  the  time,  and 
accepted,  that  the  patient  has  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  appear  before  the  board  of  review, 
which  again  I  emphasize  is  an  independent 
body  which  would  listen  to  the  patient  and 
take  his  pleas  and  complaints  under  con- 
sideration. 

Sections  58  to  60,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  61: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  61,  I 
believe,  deals  with  regulations,  and  I  have 
but  two  comments  to  make  on  this  section. 

First,  again  I  find  it  unfortunate  that  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  of  this  kind,  so 
contingent  on  the  regulations,  must  pass 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  House  without 
the  regulations  before  the  members.  I  ap- 
preciate that  this  is  a  common  political 
approach  on  the  part  of  this  government,  but 
we  have  deplored  it  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  we  use  this  opportimity  to  deplore  it 
again.  I  have  full  confidence  in  those  who 
are  drafting  the  regulations,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  they  will  be  exemplary  in  the 
context  of  the  bill.  But  I  think  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  passing  a  bill  through  all  the  stages 
when  everything  within  this  bill  is  largely 
contingent  on  the  regulations,  is  an  unfor- 
tunate principle,  not  one  to  which  we  should 
adhere  much  longer  in  this  particular  Par- 
liament. 

Now,  the  Minister  has,  on  occasion,  in 
respect  to  other  pieces  of  legislation  indicated 
that  he  would  give  the  House,  prior  to  dis- 
cussion in  committee  of  the  whole,  some  idea 
of  the  basic  regulations,  some  idea  of  the 
major  parts  of  the  significant  regulations. 

Again,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  do  so  at  this  date,  but  I  say  to  him  now 
as  I  have  said  before  that,  particularly  in 
areas  of  health  and  welfare,  the  regulations 
are  fundamental.  We  should,  I  think,  some- 
how  get   into   the  habit— barring   a   standing 


committee  on  regulations— of  having  at  least 
those  of  consequence  before  the  House  for 
reference  at  the  point  at  which  we  discuss 
material  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Now,  the  second  point  I  wanted  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  all  of  section  61  per- 
force relates  to  The  Department  of  Health 
and  to  regulations  applying  to  psychiatric 
facilities  brought  within  The  Department  of 
Health.  Again  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  register  a  simple  approach  which  has  not 
yet  got  through  and  may  never  get  through 
to  government:  I  worry  about  the  prejudicial 
influence  of  all  such  legislation  which  brings 
the  whole  field  of  mental  health  within  The 
Department  of  Health,  not  recognizing  that 
much  in  the  area  of  mental  health  is  done  in 
other  government  departments. 

Admittedly  this  is  perhaps  an  improvement 
in  this  bill  over  what  we  have  seen  in  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  previously. 
The  Department  of  Family  and  Social  Ser- 
vices now.  But  for  instance,  it  makes  no 
provision  for  the  kind  of  work  that  might  be 
done  through  The  Department  of  Education 
where  a  significant  body  of  the  community 
think  a  major  mental  health  thrust  belongs. 

Thus,  all  the  grants  available  to  all  kinds 
of  institutions  and  agencies  will  be  appor- 
tioned under  The  Mental  Health  Act  by 
mental  health  personnel.  I  have  no  objection 
to  those  personnel,  no  objection  to  the  divi- 
sion, no  objection  to  the  department,  but 
p  ofnnd  objection  to  the  principle  which  con- 
tinues to  consolidate  all  this  area  under  the 
umbrella  of  health.  I  say  to  the  Minister  with 
some  earnestness  that  we  are  doing  damage 
to  the  related  helping  professions,  and  the 
ancillary  models  that  have  developed  in  edu- 
cation and  other  government  departments  by 
insisting  on  this  perpetual  focus— and  it  has 
been  a  perpetual  focus  over  the  last  several 
years. 

I  would  only  ask,  as  his  white  paper  im- 
plied, that  at  some  point  the  House  be  graced 
with  legislation  imder  The  Department  of 
Education  whereby  grants  would  be  given  in 
total  measure,  as  under  this  bill,  in  months 
to  come  to  similar  mental  health  agencies, 
accredited  and  operating  within  another  gov- 
ernment department. 

We  need  not  feel  that  they  must  always 
come  under  a  given  department,  that  being 
The  Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  61  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  if  he  would  explain  to  me  why 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  exempting  provi- 
sion in  subsection  (3)  from  the  provisions  of 
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The  Regulations  Act?  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause as  I  understand  it,  the  regulations  may 
exempt  any  particular  psychiatric  facility 
from  the  various  provisions  set  out  in  clause 
(b)  of  section  61,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  is  specific  provision  in  subsections  (2) 
and  (3)  for  the  Minister  to  exempt  psychi- 
atric facilities  from  compliance  with  the  very 
same  provisions,  and  if  it  is  the  Minister  who 
in  his  opinion  grants  the  authorization,  then 
there  is  no  necessity  for  that  to  be  filed  under 
The  Registrations  Act. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  should  have 
the  double-barrelled  provision  which  permits 
exemptions  by  regulation,  and  then  on  the 
other  hand  permits  the  Minister  to  give  his 
authorization  in  writing  and  such  an  exemp- 
tion is  then  removed  from  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  was,  at  commit- 
tee stage,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  simple  ex- 
planation for  this,  but  it  just  eludes  me  for 
the  moment.  My  legal  advisor  is  getting  it 
ready  for  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  proceed  with  the 
bill  and  then  have  that  answered?  Would 
that  be  in  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
it  here.  My  solicitor  advises  that  this  is  to 
give  the  Minister  the  discretion  and  the  right 
to  give  short-term  exemptions. 

Sections  61  to  63,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  64: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before 
64  is  carried,  may  I  in  a  moment  of  unac- 
customed amity  on  behalf  of  this  party  com- 
mend the  Minister  on  a  first-rate  piece  of 
social  legislation?  I  hope  this  Act  has  a  good 
life  in  its  imi^lementation. 

Section  64  agreed  to. 

Bill  127  reported. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  128,  An  Act 
to  repeal  An  Act  to  confer  certain  powers 
upon  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Can- 
ada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  Min- 
ister has  probably  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
up  what  chapter  71  of  the  statutes  of  1882 
involve.  I  have  not  taken  the  time  myself. 
Would  it  be  possible  that  he  could  tell  us 


just  briefly  what  the  part  repealed  would  deal 
with? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): It  granted  rights  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  to  exercise  its  powers  in  Ontario  to 
acquire  real  estate,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  By  repealing  it,  how  do  we 
change  the  ability  of  the  company  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Ontario  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Because  it  is  governed 
by  the  federal  Act,  that  is  why  this  one  was 
found  ultra  vires. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the 
Minister  would  simply  tell  us  where  the  initi- 
ative came  for  him  to  dig  out  this  ancient 
statute  and  introduce  the  bill  to  provide  for 
its  repeal?  If  it  has  no  force  in  law,  it  could 
just  as  well  have  rested  on  the  statute  books. 
I  am  curious  as  to  who  brought  the  bill  to 
the  Minister's  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  understand  there  prob- 
ably will  be  some  action  between  the  Bell 
Telephone  and  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. When  this  was  found  to  be  ultra  vires, 
the  solicitors  for  us  thought  that  it  should  be 
taken  off  the  books. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  128  reported. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  139,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections  1  to  53,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  139  reported. 

THE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  140,  An  Act  to 
repeal  The  Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections   1   to   3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  140  reported. 

BOROUGH  OF  EAST  YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  PrlO,  An  Act 
respecting  the  borough  of  East  York. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches)  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East)  moves  that 
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section  2  be  deleted  and  that  sections  3,  4 
and  5  be  renumbered,  2,  3,  4. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  about  the  amendment,  when  we 
had  a  somewhat  similar  section  in  the  Act 
that  was  brought  forward  on  Friday,  we  were 
told  that  the  two  municipalities  concerned 
had  requested  that  they  be  included  in  that 
Act. 

Now,  all  we  have  here  is  a  motion  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Beaches  that  this  be 
done  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  should 
be  done,  if  there  is  any  request,  and  the 
method  by  which  the  request  has  been  for- 
warded? 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  to  explain  the 
background  in  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  bill,  as  you  know, 
carries  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
East  and  when  Bill  105  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  I  understand  that  he  communi- 
cated with  the  municipal  authorities  for  East 
York.  On  the  basis  of  their  acquiescence  he 
then  advised  me  that  he  intended  to  move 
that  section  2  be  deleted  from  this  bill,  the 
East  York  authorities  being  satisfied  with  the 
general  legislation  contained  in  Bill  105.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
East  cannot  be  here  this  afternoon,  but  I 
am  confident  that  he  has  authorized  the  mem- 
l:)er  for  Beaches  to  act  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose this  is  all  right,  but  we  are  getting  sort 
of  fifth  hand  what  the  council  of  East  York 
might  want.  Surely  the  only  thing  that  stands 
before  us,  which  indicates  what  East  York 
wants,  is  the  fact  that  they  came  here  and 
asked  for  a  private  bill.  They  made  the  ap- 
plication in  the  usual  way,  the  usual  report 
was  made.  They  paid  their  fees,  the  advertis- 
ing was  done  and  so  on,  and  now  we  get  a 
story  from  the  member  for  Beaches,  that  if 
the  member  for  York  East  were  here,  he 
might  have  had  something  to  say— and  the 
Minister  repeats  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

How  do  we  know  that  East  York  has  even 
considered  this?  Surely  if  there  is  going  to 
be  this  sort  of  a  change— and  I  was  thinking 
that  I  had  missed  the  boat  the  other  day, 
when  I  did  not  ask  for  this  same  kind  of  in- 
formation when  the  Minister  was  referring  to 
the  section  in  Bill  25— how  do  we  know  that 
ihere  is  this  kind  intention  on  behalf  of 
the  municipality  of  East  York?  Surely  there 
has  to  be  something  more  brought  before 
us,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  just  a  fourth-hand 
story. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  who  has  spoken  on  behalf  of 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  does  so  on  his  behalf. 
I  think- 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  does  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  House  must  take 
tlie  word  of  the  man,  because  if  it  turned  out 
that  his  word  was  wrong,  then  he  would  be 
in   serious   trouble. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not  give 
his  word.  He  said  he  was  told  by  somebody 
who  was  told  by  somebody  else.  Surely  the 
municipality  of  East  York  can  speak  in  a 
certain  way.  They  can  pass  a  resolution  and 
give  notice  of  that  to  someone  whom  they 
delegate  to  speak  on  their  behalf.  If  the 
appropriate  member,  in  this  case  the  member 
for  York  East,  stood  in  his  place  and  had  in 
his  hand  a  resolution  with  the  seal  of  that 
municipality  on  it  that  would  be  it.  But  how 
do  we  know  what  East  York  says  or  thinks  or 
does?  The  best  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  is  doing  is  saying  he  was  told  by  some- 
body, that  somebody  else  told  him.  Now  that 
is  not  positive  evidence  of  anything  and  my 
friend  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  being  a  lawyer,  knows  that 
better  than  I. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  evidence  rules 
that  pass  in  this  House  are  not  the  rules  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  change  the  rules! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Of  course  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  government  that  this  matter  be  laid 
over  until  we  have  some  method  of  satisfying 
ourselves  that  this  is  what  in  fact  the  munici- 
pality wants. 

We  knew  when  this  bill  came  before  the 
private  bills  committee  that  East  York  wanted 
certain  things,  and  we  have  a  method,  we 
have  a  procedure  built  up  over  the  years, 
whereby  we  can  check  it  out.  There  is  nothing 
here  that  indicates  that  East  York  wants  this 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  but  I  think  on  tlie 
other  hand— if  you  do  not  mind  me  saying  to 
the  member— that  we  are  all  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sponsor  of  this  bill  and  his 
association  with  East  York. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  a  fine  fellow  but— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  but  the  fact  is  that  he 
is  on  a  board  and  has  been  detained  and  he 
has   delegated  another   member  to   introduce 
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the  amendment  on  his  behalf.  So  I  would  be 
quite  satisfied  that  he  is  speaking  for  the 
area  when  he  proposes  this  bill.  This  is  not 
unusual.  The  member  knows  that  this  is 
clone  from  time  to  time  when  certain  persons 
cannot  be  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Quite  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  him  to  recon- 
sider holding  the  bill  over,  because  I  feel- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  moving  it,  I  am  sug- 
gesting it,  that  it  would  be  the  better  part  of 
discretion  that  it  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  then,  we  will  vote 
on  the  amendment.  Shall  the  amendment 
carry? 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  PrlO,  as  amended,  reported. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr24,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
subsections  26  and  27  as  contained  in  sub- 
section 7  of  section  6  of  the  bill  be  deleted 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

Any  person  or  corporation  affected  by  a 
decision  of  the  housing  standards  appeal 
committee  may  appeal  the  decision  to  a 
judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county 
of  York  by  so  notifying  the  clerk  of  the 
corporation  in  writing  and  by  applying  for 
an  appointment  within  15  days  after  notice 
of  the  decision  has  been  given,  and; 

(a)  The  judge  shall  in  writing  appoint 
a  day,  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  of 
the  appeal  and  in  his  appointment  may 
direct  that  it  shall  be  served  upon  such 
persons  and  in  such  manner  as  he  pre- 
scribes; 

(b)  The  appointment  shall  be  served  in 
the  manner  prescribed  at  least  one  month 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing 
of  the  appeal; 

(c)  The  judge  on  such  appeal  has  the 
same  powers  and  functions  as  the  housing 
standards  appeal  committee. 

27.  The  order  as  deemed  to  have  been 
confirmed  pursuant  to  subsection  24  or 
as   confirmed   or   modified   by   the   housing 


standards  appeal  committee  or  in  the  event 
of  an  appeal  to  a  judge  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 26  as  confirmed  or  modified  by 
the  judge  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
the  owner  and  occupant  who  shall  make 
the  repair  or  effect  the  demolition  within  the 
time  and  the  manner  specified  in  the  order 
so  confirmed  or  modified. 

Now,   Mr.    Chairman,   the   purpose   of  those 
amendments  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Might  I  ask  if  the 
hon.  member  is  amending  this  bill  at  the 
request  of  the  city  of  Toronto? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  just  be  patient— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  due  course.  The  Minister 
gets  so  over-anxious  on  these  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  he  will  just  be  patient,  he 
will  hear,  in  due  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Answer  now! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  under- 
stand, why  the  Minister  is  awfully  edgy.  If 
you  will  just  keep  him  quiet,  he  will  get 
all  the  information  he  wants. 

Mr.   Chairman:    It   is  warm   and  hot. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for 
this  amendment  is  that  there  may  be  an 
appeal  from  a  group  of  nameless  and  faceless 
civil  servants  to  a  county  court  judge,  be- 
cause the  powers  given  in  this  section  are 
far-reaching  and  would  enable  a  committee 
on  which  there  could  be  no  elected  people  to 
take  away  people's  land  to  destroy  the  build- 
ings existing  on  it.  I  moved  an  amendment 
in  very  loose  terms  to  this  effect  in  com- 
mittee, and  for  the  edification  of  the  over- 
eager  Minister,  the  committee  unanimously 
accepted  that  amendment  even  though  it  did 
come  from  an  Opposition  member.  It  was 
accepted  on  the  understanding  that  legal 
counsel  for  the  city,  together  with  parlia- 
mentary counsel,  together  with  myself,  would 
work  out  the  final  wording.  The  result  of 
those  conferences  and  the  final  draftsman- 
ship is  contained  in  the  amendment  that  is 
here. 

Notwithstanding  the  last  snide  interjection 
from  the  Minister  that  the  suburbs  were 
telling  the  city  again  what  to  do,  I  am  sure 
this  Minister  in  his  more  enlightened  moments 
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would  agree  that  there  is  some  reasonable 
common  sense  in  allowing  people  whose 
land  is  going  to  be  taken  only  on  the  say-so 
apparently  of  civil  servants,  to  have  some 
appeal  to  the  courts  so  that  their  rights  are 
protected.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  makes  good  sense  that  this  amendment 
be  supported  by  all  members  of  this  House, 
including  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  to  add  to  what  the 
member  has  said,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  is  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry,  I  neglected  to  say 
that  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Cowling)  is  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
member  for  Downsview  explain  how  the  sub- 
sections 26  and  27  which  he  has  read  to 
us  differ  from  those  sections  as  they  appear 
in  the  reprinted  version  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  rather  long  amendment, 
I  will  send  the  member  a  copy. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  saying  that  there  is  not  now  in  the  bill 
provision  for  an  appeal  and  that  this  is  to  be 
the  provision? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Or  does  this  replace  what 
I  took  to  be  the  agreed  legislative  change 
which  appears  in  the  reprinted  bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  This  does,  but  it  gives  methods 
of  notice  and  better  sets  out  the  procedures. 
What  was  put  in,  in  subsections  26  and  27— 
the  piece  between  the  pointing  black  hands 
in  the  amendment— was  very  roughly  drafted 
at  the  time  the  bill  went  through  the  com- 
mittee on  the  understanding  that  it  would 
be  redone  after  consultation  with  counsel  for 
the  city  of  Toronto,  parliamentary  counsel 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  just  for  my  edification, 
as  I  understand  it,  counsel  for  the  city  of 
Toronto,  the  member  for  Downsview  and  leg- 
islative  counsel  are  all  in  agreement   on  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
as  well. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  sponsor  of  the  bill? 

Mr.    Singer:    Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Downsview 
is  doing  the  government's  work  for  the 
second  time  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  Singer:  Well,  as  I  have  done  for  eight 
years,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  to   section  6? 

Section  6,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  7  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr24  reported. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr28,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr28   reported. 

BOROUGH  OF  YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr33,  An  Act 
respecting    the    borough    of    York. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Dunlop,  I  move  that  section  3  be 
deleted  and  that  sections  4  and  5  be  renum- 
bered 3  and  4. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  3  and  4  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr33,   as  amended,  agreed  to. 

THE   TEACHING  PROFESSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  132,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Teaching  Profession  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   132  reported. 

THE  TEACHERS  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  133,  An  Act  to 
amend    The    Teachers    Superannuation    Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill    133   reported. 

THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  134,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 

Sections   1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   134   reported. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  135,  An  Act  to 
amend    The    Public    Schools    Act. 

Sections   1  to   16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   135  reported. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS    OF   EDUCATION   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  136,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards 
of  Education  Act. 

Sections  1  to   18,  inclusive,    agreed  to. 

Bill   136  reported. 

THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  137,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Schools  Administration  Act. 

Sections  1  to  26,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   137  reported. 

THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  138,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Department  of  Education  Act. 

Sections   1   to  4,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill   138  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovvntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
certain  bills  with  amendment,  certain  bills 
without  amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  with  amendment,  certain  bills  withovit 
amendment  and  asks   for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  1st  order:  third 
readings. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motions: 

Bill  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 
Services   Insurance  Act,   1965. 


Bill  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act. 

Bill  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Bill  105,  An  Act  to  provide  for  municipal 
and  school  tax  credits  for  the  assistance  of 
elderly   persons. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  simply  like  to  record  finally  our 
continuing  objection  to  the  provision  by 
which  the  government  of  this  province  will 
become  a  mortgagee  on  the  households  of  all 
elderly  persons  who  are  entitled  to  this 
exemption. 

Bill  108,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial 
Division  Act. 

Bill  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  Act. 

Bill  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment 
Act. 

Bill  111,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  116,  An  Act  respecting  the  village  of 
Hagersville. 

Bill  130,  An  Act  to  provide  compensation 
for  injuries  received  by  persons  assisting 
peace  officers. 

Bill  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Bill  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Game  and 
Fish  Act,  1961-1962. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  this  carries, 
perhaps  we  could  have  your  views  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  order  that  a  bill  be  ad- 
vanced more  than  one  stage  in  one  day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  is  provision 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  have  more 
than  one  reading  within  24  hours  or  48  hours. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  say  it  is  provided  by 
the  rules,  and  does  not  necessarily  require 
consent? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  ( Downsview ) :  It  requires 
consent. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  ( Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  think  it  is  the 
normal  practice,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  stage 
of  the  sitting  of  the  House. 

Mr  Speaker:  The  House  leader  has  sug- 
gested it  may  be  a  normal  practice  at  this 

stage. 
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Bill  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  119,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill   127,  The  Mental  Health  Act,   1967. 

Bill  128,  An  Act  to  repeal  An  Act  to  confer 
certain  powers  upon  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Canada. 

Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teaching 
Profession  Act. 

Bill  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act, 

Bill  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  138,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  140,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Psychiatric 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  East  York. 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  not  the  Minister  want  to 
oppose  that  amendment? 

Bill  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  York. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  the  16th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling 
in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  ( Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  unfortu- 
nate accident  suffered  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  which  the  members  are  aware,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  presenting  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services  to 
this  House. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  friend  and 
colleague  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  I  was 
speaking  to  him  on  the  telephone  last  week- 
end. He  has  now  returned  to  his  home  under 
strict    orders    from    his    doctor   to    rest.     He 


wished  me  to  express  his  regrets  at  not  being 
here.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  understand  that 
accidents  do  happen,  and  his  certainly  was 
a  very  unfortunate  one. 

At  this  time  I  could  pay  tribute  to  our 
other  friend  and  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  who  has  assisted 
us  in  continuing  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment throughout  this  period  of  the  past 
several  weeks. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices have  been  presented  under  that  name. 
The  change  marks  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
service  side  of  the  department,  where  we  are 
developing  remedial  counselling  and  other 
rehabilitation  methods.  The  maintenance 
allowances  programmes  have  also  been  thor- 
oughly revised.  In  retrospect,  progress  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  sub- 
stantial and  we  are  building  largely  on  the 
foundations  already  established. 

Despite  the  very  high  standard  of  living 
benefiting  the  population  as  a  whole.  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
will  be  spending  $207,522,000,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Legislature.  In  comparison, 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
were  approximately  $153,418,000. 

Growth  in  expected  costs  is  a  sign  of 
growth  in  service.  We  have  a  sizeable 
amount  of  new  legislation  and  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  translating  it  from  the  books  into 
operating  programmes  to  benefit  thousands  of 
people,  for  assistance  to  the  municipalities 
and  for  the  numerous  private  social  service 
organizations  of  Ontario. 

The  approval  by  the  federal  government 
of  the  Canada  assistance  plan  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  regulations  in  February  1967, 
were  significant  events  for  us.  We  have  sub- 
sequently been  able  to  revise  and  extend  our 
cost-sharing  arrangements  with  Ottawa.  From 
our  point  of  view,  the  Canada  assistance 
plan  is  essentially  an  oflFer  by  the  Ottawa 
government  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the 
costs  of  social  services.  They  have  widened 
the  definitions  and  restrictions  that  formerly 
excluded  many  actual  or  potential  expendi- 
tures of  the  municipalities  and  the  province. 
Although  the  50  per  cent  sharing  ratio  is 
maintained,  the  federal  subsidy  now  applies 
to  a  broader  range  of  programmes. 

Ontario  first  broached  the  question  of  fed- 
eral participation  in  child  welfare  expendi- 
tures and  this  has  been  made  a  feature  of  the 
legislation.  Other  particular  concerns  were 
replacements  of  the  flat  rate  or  categorical 
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allowances  with  a  needs  test.  The  regu- 
lations of  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act  are  in  the  final  stages  of  completion. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  announced  the  imple- 
mentation of  The  Family  Benefits  Act.  These 
comprehensive  maintenance  allowances  com- 
prise the  largest  of  our  programmes.  This 
will  account  for  about  $106  million  in  ex- 
penditures in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  rep- 
resents a  $20  million  increase  over  last  year. 

Promptly  in  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal 
year,  we  began  payments  under  the  new  pro- 
gramme to  some  90,000  people  and  the 
cheques  were  in  their  hands  before  the  end 
of  April.  The  new  Act  also  will  relieve  the 
municipalities  of  a  significant  part  of  their 
welfare  costs.  We  have  broadened  the  regu- 
lations to  permit  a  large-scale  transfer  of 
cases  from  the  municipal  rolls  to  the  provin- 
cial programme. 

The  provinces  will  generally  accept  cases 
likely  to  have  a  long-term  need  for  assistance 
and  the  municipalities  will  provide  for  com- 
paratively short-term  and  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

Under  the  previous  Mother's  Allowance 
Act,  a  deserted  wife  might  obtain  an  allow- 
ance, but  when  her  husband's  whereabouts 
became  known,  the  allowance  was  withdrawn 
and  she  often  had  to  return  to  municipal 
relief.  Some  deserted  women  did  not  qualify 
for  mother's  allowance  because  the  husband's 
location  was  known.  Under  The  Family 
Benefits  Act,  these  women  will  qualify  for 
and  remain  on  provincial  allowances. 

Under  the  previous  system,  if  the  head  of 
a  household  qualified  for  an  allowance  under 
The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  The  Blind  or 
Disabled  Persons  Allowance  Act  or  the  fed- 
eral Old  Age  Security  Act,  the  wife  and  other 
dependents  of  that  person  were  not  included 
in  the  allowance.  Those  dependents  often 
had  to  look  to  the  municipality  for  welfare 
support.  Under  the  new  Act,  where  the  head 
of  a  household  qualifies  for  an  allowance, 
the  allowance  is  extended  to  cover  his  wife 
and  dependents,  thus  relieving  the  munici- 
pality of  this  responsibility.  We  estimate  that 
The  Family  Benefits  Act  may  thus  relieve 
municipahties  of  up  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
caseload. 

Since  the  costs  of  mimicipalities  are  of 
current  interest,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly 
to  other  new  welfare  legislation.  Since 
January  1,  1966,  under  a  change  in  The  Child 
Welfare  Act,  the  province  has  paid  100  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  care  and  maintenance  for 
children  of  unmarried  mothers  who  are  in  a 


children's  aid  society  care.  Over  the  past 
nine  years,  there  has  been  a  60  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  unmarried  mothers 
receiving  assistance.  In  addition,  the  province 
has  been  paying  40  per  cent  of  all  other  costs 
of  children's  aid  societies,  and  the  munici- 
palities have  been  paying  60  per  cent.  Since 
April  of  this  year,  the  proportion  has  been 
reversed  and  the  municipalities  are  now  pay- 
ing 40  per  cent.  Municipal  support  of  chil- 
dren's aid  societies— about  $12  million  last 
year— will  thus  decline  to  around  $8  million  in 
1967. 

The  children's  aid  societies  have  become 
more  successful  in  finding  permanent  homes 
for  children.  In  1966,  there  were  6,543 
adoptions  completed,  five  per  cent  more  than 
in  1965.  The  annual  adoption  rate  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  2,000  children  in  10 
years  and  it  is  notable  that  about  1,500  of  the 
boys  and  girls  adopted  this  year  were  over 
seven  years  of  age.  The  older  child  used  to 
be  considered  very  difficult  to  place,  but  this 
situation  has  greatly  improved. 

The  new  Day  Nurseries  Act  will  bring 
subsidies  for  municipally-sponsored  nurseries 
from  the  50  per  cent  to  the  80  per  cent  level. 
It  will  also  recompense  municipalities  at  the 
higher  rate  for  any  expenditures  they  may 
make  through  agreements  with  private  day 
nurseries. 

Turning  now  to  social  services  for  the  aged, 
I  should  first  mention  the  publication  of  the 
"Recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging."  This  report,  issued  two  months 
ago,  is  being  very  carefully  examined.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  evaluation  of 
promises  at  this  early  date,  but  the  report 
will  receive,  and  I  am  sure  deserve,  our  fullest 
attention. 

In  anticipation  of  increased  efforts  and  new 
projects  to  serve  the  elderly  people  of  the 
province,  we  are  forming  an  interdepart- 
mental and  advisory  committee  on  aging.  It 
will  have  as  members  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  Ministers  of  The  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  Economics  and  De- 
velopment, Education,  University  Affairs, 
Health,  Labour  and  Family  and  Social  Ser- 
vices. In  addition,  three  persons  outside  gov- 
ernment will  be  named  to  represent  an 
independent  point  of  view.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  is  to  coordinate  the  various 
programmes,  relating  to  older  persons,  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  various  departments. 
The  committee;  will  also  advise  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendation  of  the 
select  committee  on  aging. 
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I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  building 
of  new  and  enlarged  homes  for  the  aged,  both 
by  municipahties  and  by  private  organiza- 
tions, continues.  I  have  looked  at  the  record 
of  the  last  15  years  and  have  been  amazed 
at  the  volume  of  construction.  In  1952,  there 
were  a  total  of  6,747  beds  in  public  and 
private  homes  for  the  aged.  As  of  April, 
1967,  the  total  number  of  beds  was  17,987. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  there  will  be  about 
19,000  beds,  owing  to  completion  of  homes 
now  under  construction.  The  increase  is 
nearly  threefold. 

Between  this  year  and  last,  we  have  doubled 
the  amount  of  capital  grants  to  organizations 
building  group  homes  for  people  needing 
residential  care.  Under  The  Children's  In- 
stitutions Act,  The  Homes  for  Retarded 
Persons  Act,  The  Charitable  Institutions  Act, 
the  provincial  subsidy  rate— which  incidentally 
is  not  shared  by  the  federal  government— has 
been  raised  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  a  bed.  We 
have  budgeted  for  more  than  $8.5  milUon  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  which  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  building  boom  going  on. 

We  propose  to  make  good  use  of  all  that 
is  offered  in  the  Canada  assistance  plan  and 
to  pass  on  all  possible  advantages  to  the 
municipalities.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  introduce  several  aspects  of  the  cost-sharing 
programme  gradually  and  with  proper  safe- 
guards to  phase  them  into  the  existing  design 
of  welfare  services. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  found  that 
counselling  by  specially  trained  persons  has 
eased  pressures  that  tend  to  shatter  family 
life.  We  have,  therefore,  included  in  the 
estimates  the  cost  of  establishing  a  new 
branch  of  the  department,  the  family  services 
branch.  This  branch  will  be  responsible  for 
services  to  individual  cases  receiving  main- 
tenance allowances  from  the  province.  It 
will  also  promote  and  take  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  service  programmes  for  families 
in  local  communities,  particularly  in  con- 
junction with  municipalities.  The  services 
offered  include  counselling,  employment 
placement,  rehabilitation  and  the  treatment 
of  such  problems  as  marital  discord,  poor 
household  management,  debts  and  housing 
difficulties. 

Our  rehabilitation  service  branch,  formed 
11  years  ago,  now  gives  some  form  of  service 
to  more  than  5,000  persons  yearly  at  a  cost 
exceeding  $3  million.  It  will  continue  to 
treat  the  physically  handicapped  person  who 
has  prospects  of  economic  independence. 
People  who  are  judged  permanently  disabled 
qualify  for  an  allowance.    If  there  is  reason- 


able hope,  however,  that  medical  aid  and/or 
vocational  training  will  help  the  person  and 
allow  him  to  earn  his  own  living,  we  have 
every   facility. 

Some  individuals,  owing  to  mental  or  phys- 
ical disabilities,  are  employable  to  only  a 
limited  degree.  In  the  special  environment 
of  a  sheltered  workshop,  they  can  do  pro- 
ductive work.  The  private  charitable  organ- 
izations operating  sheltered  workshops, 
together  with  assessment  and  training  facili- 
ties, have  been  closely  associated  with  our 
rehabilitation  programme.  The  capital  and 
operating  grants  permitted  in  the  new  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Act  have  not  been  specified 
in  amounts  or  percentages.  But  provision  will 
be  made  when  the  regulations  are  written. 

We  are  encouraging  the  municipalities  to 
develop  rest  homes  where  persons  with  per- 
manent and  severe  disabilities,  or  those  who, 
as  the  result  of  an  illness,  are  confined  to 
wheel  chairs  or  their  beds,  can  receive  nurs- 
ing and  residential  care  and  at  the  same  time, 
enjoy  advantages  of  communal  living.  The 
Homes  for  the  Aged  Act  has  been  revised  to 
include  rest  homes  in  the  provision  for  capital 
and  operating  subsidies.  A  number  of  muni- 
cipalities have  begun  active  consideration  of 
plans  for  these  homes,  which  will  admit 
adults  of  any  age.  This  will  fill  any  gap  that 
may  exist  in  the  range  of  institutions  from 
chronic  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  homes 
for    the    aged. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  private  organ- 
izations are  also  entering  this  field  of  resi- 
dential care  for  the  handicapped  adult.  The 
Bellwoods  Park  house  is  one  splendid 
example.  This  home  was  built  by  the  adult 
cerebral  palsy  institute  of  Toronto  for  per- 
sons afflicted  with  that  disease.  Construction 
was  completed  in  February  of  this  year  and 
the  Bellwoods  Park  building  is  now  a  home 
for  55  men  and  women.  The  province  has 
contributed  $310,000  to  the  building  costs, 
close  to  one-half  the  total  expenditure,  and 
will  continue  to  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  net 
cost  for  any  resident  unable  to  meet  the  full 
daily  rate.  (The  Charitable  Institutions  Act 
was  amended  by  Bill  147-1966  session-to 
raise  the  subsidy  rate  from  70  to  80  per  cent. 
This  Act  to  amend  The  Charitable  Institu- 
tions Act  was  proclaimed  in  force  as  of  April 
7,  1967.)  The  same  grants  are  authorized 
for  at  least  four  other  different  types:  private 
homes  for  the  aged,  receiving  homes  for 
unmarried  mothers,  half-way  houses  for 
former  prisoners,  and  residential  retraining 
centres   for   young   men. 
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You  will  notice  an  item  for  a  board  of 
review  separate  from  the  child  welfare 
review  board.  We  are  introducing  the  prin- 
ciple of  appeal  from  administrative  decisions 
as  regards  eligibility  for  allowances  and 
benefits.  An  applicant  or  recipient  will  be 
able  to  have  his  application  or  complaint 
reviewed  by  a  committee  independent  of  the 
department's  administration  and  that  of  the 
municipalities.  Although  the  organizational 
structure  is  not  yet  established,  what  we  have 
in  mind  is  a  general  board  of  review  to  hear 
cases  related  to  the  provincial  programmes. 
This  board  would  also  supervise  a  system  of 
19  local  boards  of  review,  one  in  each  area 
served  by  a  regional  office.  These  would  deal 
with  appeals  from  the  social  service  adminis- 
tration of  municipalities.  Members  of  the 
board  would  be  knowledgeable  citizens 
appointed  from  the  local  community  and  we 
believe  we  can  formulate  a  method  accept- 
able to  our  co-workers  in  the  municipalities. 

Municipal  governments  are  generally  will- 
ing to  accept  new  measures  to  promote 
social  welfare  services.  The  progress  in  the 
consolidation  of  separate  municipal  welfare 
administration  into  a  central  unit  under  a 
county  council  or  a  district  board  is  evidence 
of  this.  Since  February  1963,  eight  counties 
and  five  districts  have  unified  the  welfare 
services  of  their  constituent  townships,  vil- 
lages and  towns.  At  least  another  four 
areas  are  expected  to  adopt  the  plan  this 
year.  That  will  mean  that  fully  one  third  of 
the  administrative  counties  and  territorial 
districts  have  in  five  years  recognized  and 
accepted  the  advantages  of  a  unified  welfare 
administration. 

You  know  that  successful  programmes  can 
only  be  developed  if  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  people  to  do  the  job. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  do  have  the 
authority  of  the  government  to  increase  our 
staff  in  proportion  to  our  augmented  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  the  matter  of  training  for  the  social 
services,  we  believe  we  have  made  a  break- 
through in  this  province.  With  only  two 
schools  of  social  work,  (at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  St.  Patrick's  in  Ottawa),  the 
numbers  of  graduating  social  workers  jumps 
from  year  to  year  and  vocational  courses  are 
multiplying.  A  third  school  of  social  work  at 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University  opened  last 
September.  A  fourth  is  projected  at  the 
University  of  Windsor,  which  has  already 
begun  an  undergraduate  sequence  in  social 
service.  The  students  will  take  a  regular 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  course,  and  each 
summer  do  four  months  of  special  study  to 


earn  a  diploma  in  social  work.  The  Ryerson 
welfare  services  course  has  been  established 
and  the  community  colleges  are  preparing  to 
conduct  full-scale  courses.  The  Department 
of  Education  also  conducts  a  child  care 
workers  course. 

We  still  have  places  for  well  trained  per- 
sons and  we  have  been  attracting  them  by 
bursaries  as  well  as  training  our  present 
staff  to  higher  qualifications  and  assisting 
them  with  educational  leave.  Our  expendi- 
tures for  bursaries  to  students,  plus  the  cost 
of  internal  training,  will  reach  a  new  high  of 
over  $340,000  this  year. 

Here,  too,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  praise 
of  the  staff  of  this  department  for  their 
dedication,  competence  and  diligence.  They 
have  their  regular  everyday  duties  in  social 
services.  On  top  of  that,  we  have  had  the 
task  of  converting  all  the  maintenance  pro- 
grammes to  the  family  benefits  system.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  legal  aid  plan  for  which 
we  have  considerable  responsibility.  The 
staff  are  stretching  their  work  hours  to  keep 
on  top  of  this  unprecedented  influx.  Should 
members  of  the  House  encounter  delay  in 
the  treatment  of  any  cases,  we  ask  your  for- 
bearance for  a  few  weeks. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  mention 
that  great  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  this  department  recently  when  he 
was  granted  a  doctorate  by  Laurentian  Uni- 
versity. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  believe,  to  assure  you 
that  the  affairs  of  the  department  are  moving 
forward  and  I  hope  in  due  course  to  explain 
why  the  estimates  have  reached  the  sum  of 
$207  million  for  the  fiscal  year.  It  may  well 
be,  sir,  there  will  be  some  questions  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  answer.  I  again  would  ask 
your  indulgence. 

In  speaking  to  the  Minister  recently,  he 
advised  me  that,  although  he  was  not  here 
in  body,  he  certainly  was  here  in  spirit  and 
that  he  was  going  to  examine  Hansard  very 
closely  after  the  debates  have  taken  place  to 
read  the  questions  and  answers  with  respect 
to  these  estimates.  If  there  are  any  matters 
that  are  not  answered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House  or  any  member  of  the  House, 
he  will  personally  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  providing  very  definite  and  complete 
answers  in  due  course  of  time.  I  think,  sir, 
that  is  about  all  I  need  say  at  the  present 
time.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  member  begins, 
I  wonder  if  tlie  Minister  would  mind  moving, 
for  the  record,  that  the  name  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  in  the  estimate  book 
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be  changed  to  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family   Services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  name  of  this  department  as  shown 
in  the  estimate  book  be  changed  to  The  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  today  my 
party's  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services.  I  guess  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  eliminate  the  former  name,  but  I 
have  said  it  last  year  and  I  have  said  it  again 
this  year  that  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
change  of  name. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  members,  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  the  Minister  is  not  able  to 
present  the  estimates  himself,  although  I 
think  it  should  be  said  that  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  wearing  his  second  hat, 
has  done  a  very  commendable  job.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  we  are  sorry  that  the  Min- 
ister was  not  here  himself.  First,  we  were 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  his  unfortunate  acci- 
dent which  has  kept  him  away  from  this 
House  for  several  weeks.  Second,  we  had 
hoped  that  a  change  of  Ministers  might  also 
have  brought  a  change  of  attitude  in  the 
administration  of  this  important  department. 
Naturally,  we  would  like  to  have  asked  the 
Minister  a  lot  of  questions  that  we  know  that 
the  very  able  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  to  our  liking.  Con- 
sequently, we  will  miss  him  for  those  reasons. 

As  has  been  said  before— and  I  think  it 
should  be  repeated  at  this  time— it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  see  a  decided  change  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  government  in  helping 
people  who  are  in  need  of  some  sort  of 
assistance. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  the  govern- 
ment in  having  finally  decided  to  change  the 
name.  It  is  unfortunate  that  until  now  we 
have  not  seen  any  visible  sign  of  the  change 
in  attitude  in  the  department.  And  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  some 
criticism  of  the  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  annual  report  which  has  been 
presented  to  us  is  very  much  out  of  date  and 
it  completely  misses  the  point.  It  contains  a 
lot  of  dry  statistics,  which  are  completely  ir- 
relevant at  the  time  the  report  is  presented 
to  this  Legislature.  Statistics  of  the  amounts 
expended  in  various  areas;  comparisons  of 
expenditures  with  the  previous  few  years' 
figures;  number  of  people  assisted;  grants  to 
various   institutions;    and   so   on,    and   so   on. 


I  certainly  trust  that  the  Minister,  if  he  is 
still  in  the  Treasury  benches  when  the  esti- 
mates of  this  department  are  presented  next 
year,  will  change  the  format  of  his  presenta- 
tion and  present  a  more  up-to-date  report  and 
have  a  lot  more  human  interest,  telling  the 
Legislature  of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  rehabilitated  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  staff  of  the  department,  rather  than  show- 
ing a  decrease  or  an  increase  of  expenditures 
in  the  previous  year, 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  annual 
report  should  give  us  case  histories  of  changes 
taking  place  in  various  areas.  It  would  Ix- 
interesting  to  find  out  how  many  families 
that  have  been  receiving  assistance  over  many 
years,  are  now  able  to  look  after  themselves 
because  of  the  retraining  programme;  or  the 
granting  of  decent  living  accommodation 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  department  or 
those  of  welfare  oflRcers  in  the  municipalities. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  rehabilitation 
and  prevention  should  be  the  most  important 
function  of  the  department.  Not  enough  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  this  aspect  of  the 
work.  It  has  been  said  that  there  will  always 
be  poor  people  among  us.  I  fully  realize  that 
some  people  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
government  programme  to  help  destitute  per- 
sons. But  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
(Mr.  Eagleson)— I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in  his 
seat— at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
welfare  council,  as  reported  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  of  May  19.  I  think  this  is 
a  shallow  and  unsympathetic  approach  to 
welfare.  I  quote  from  this  article  in  the 
paper: 

If  the  government  acted  on  all  sugges- 
tions of  social  agencies— 

And  those  are  remarks  of  the  hon.  member 

for  Lakeshore: 

—the  welfare  recipient  might  end  up  with 
a  better  living  standard  than  the  small  tax- 
payer— 

And  the  article  goes  on  to  say: 

—a  member  of  the  provincial  Legislature 
said  yesterday— 

And  they  quote  the  name  of  the  member  for 

Lakeshore: 

—who  told  the  Ontario  welfare  council  that 
some  persons  speak  as  though  the  govern- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  the  personal 
as  well  as  the  financial  problems  of  welfare 
recipients. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Includ- 
ing hockey  players. 
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Mr.  Racine:  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  personal  factors  the  mem- 
l)er  refers  to  may  well  be  the  deterrent  to 
earning  money,  and  in  fact  far  more  in  need 
of  attention  than  a  person's  financial  prob- 
lems. And  I  would  ask  the  Minister  whether 
those  remarks  from  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  represent  the  government's  official 
thinking  on  this  vital  subject.  Why  should  a 
large  number  of  people,  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to  look  after 
themselves,  suffer  because  of  the  dishonesty 
of  a  few? 

I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
statistics  supplied  in  the  annual  report  were 
not  up-to-date.  The  Minister  may  well  reply 
that  statistics  are  being  supplied  to  members 
of  the  Legislature  on  a  regular  monthly  basis. 
In  referring  to  those  statistics,  I  was  dis- 
turbed to  read  the  May  10  report  of  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  on  trends  in  the  general  welfare 
assistance  programme  in  the  province's 
municipalities  because  it  shows  a  substantial 
increase  in  welfare  enrolments  in  some  major 
urban  centres  in  the  province  over  the  prev- 
ious years. 

I  realise  that  changing  industrial  patterns 
and  employment  conditions  will  contribute 
to  changes  in  the  welfare  enrolment  in  an 
area  of  the  province.  But  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Minister  explain  to  this  House 
how  it  is  that  certain  cities  in  Ontario  have 
shown  starthng  enrolment  increases— Sault 
Ste.  Marie  52.4  per  cent,  Oshawa  78.5  per 
cent,  Niagara  Falls  54  per  cent,  Victoria 
county  79.8  per  cent,  and  all  those  figures  are 
a  comparison  between  the  figures  of  March 
1966  and   March  of  this  year. 

The  Deputy  Minister's  report  shows  not 
only  a  significant  increase  in  welfare  enrol- 
ment in  non-metropolitan  centres,  but  a 
substantial  percentage  of  small  town  popu- 
lations  remain  on   welfare. 

And  on  the  subject  of  the  annual  report, 
it  is  disturbing  to  note  that  nothing  is  said 
about  Ontario's  role  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  worthwhile  subject 
should  be  one  of  the  main  topics  of  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
in  this  province  of  opportunity.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  lack  of  programme  of  this 
government  has  been  the  prime  reason  for 
the  constant  increase  in  welfare  costs  in  this 
province— lack  of  educational  facilities  in 
many  areas,  lack  of  planning  in  bringing 
industry  in  all  parts  of  the  province  and  lack 
of  proper  housing. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  recipients 
and  in  the  cost  of  welfare  comes  mostly  in 
areas  that  have  not  received  the  help  from 
th\s  government.  It  can  be  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  many  broken  homes,  which  would 
also  mean  a  substantial  number  of  children 
in  the  care  of  children's  aid  societies,  are 
due  to  the  low  income  of  people  living  in 
those  areas  and  also  to  the  lack  of  housing 
facilities. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  has 
a  definite  programme  for  the  area  covered 
in  the  survey  made  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the 
Canadian  welfare  council.  Has  the  govern- 
ment made  full  use  of  the  funds  available 
under  the  ARDA  programme  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  certain  specific  areas?  The  cost  of 
erasing  poverty  may  be  high  in  dollars,  but  it 
is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  the  present  system 
of  government  payments  which  average 
$2,500  a  year  per  family. 

In  the  speech  delivered  in  Toronto  at  the 
Empire    club   several   months    ago,   the    hon. 
Maurice   Sauve  said  the  federal   government 
is  prepared  to  spend  $15,000  per  family  to 
make   them    a   productive    part   of   the   com- 
munity.    What    has    Ontario    done    in    that 
direction?    Where   are   the   reports   from   the 
department    telling    us    a    human    story    of 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  families  in  the  counties 
of    Glengarry    and    Lanark    where    a    survey 
made     by     the     Canadian     welfare     council 
showed  real  pockets  of  poverty,  and  I  could 
mention    other    counties.     Has    the    Minister 
thought  of  a  programme  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned    in    the     May     16    issue    of    the 
Christian   Science   Monitor   entitled   "Success 
Insurance".     It  prods   employers   in   an   anti- 
poverty  fight,  and  I  quote  from  that  article: 
The    office    of    economic    opportunity    is 
more    and    more    taking    signals    from    the 
American      business      community.       Anti- 
poverty   officials   consider  it   good  politics. 
They   also   think   of  it   as   a   sound  policy. 
Businessmen,     after    all,    they    say,    have 
long  experience  in  job-training  and  devel- 
opment, and  it  is  job-development  which  is 
central   to  the   elmination  of  poverty,   the 
office    of    economic     opportunity     officials 
maintain. 

The  latest  cue  from  the  business  com- 
mimity  is  a  proposal  to  insure  businessmen 
against  the  risks  of  taking  poor  people  into 
training  programmes. 

This  organization  has  agreed  to  try  out  a 
programme  in  a  pilot  project  in  four  cities 
which  will  be  announced  later.  The  publicity 
people  of  this  organization  have  given  the 
new  programme  the  title  "success  insurance". 
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The  concept  was  advanced  through  the  OEA 
business  leadership  advisory  council  which 
recently  met  in  Washington  to  discuss  the 
current  direction  of  the  poverty  programme. 

The  success  insurance  plan  was  developed 
by  a  Cincinnati  banker  and  industrialist. 
Basically,  the  principle  of  this  proposal,  he 
explained,  is  to  motivate  private  industry  to 
accomplish  socially  desirable  objectives  by 
insuring  it  against  undue  risk  of  loss.  He  says 
the  plan  encourages  and  motivates  the  un- 
employed towards  new  achievements,  and 
with  dignity,  since  no  handout,  charity  or 
giveaway  is  involved.  The  programme  insures 
the  businessman  who  employs  poor  and 
underskilled  persons  for  both  training  costs 
and  losses  from  low  productivity  during  the 
learning  period. 

This  would  come  in  phase  1  of  the  pro- 
gramme designed  to  reach  the  hard  core  of 
the  unemployed.  The  organization  will  put 
up  the  funds  for  the  insurance.  Then,  if  an 
employee  leaves  during  the  training  pro- 
gramme, the  business  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  the  training.  Thus  the  busi- 
ness will  be  protected.  This  protection  is 
thought  to  give  sufficient  incentive  to  the 
businessman  to  willingly  take  on  the  training 
venture.  If  the  trainee,  however,  finishes  the 
programme  and  becomes  a  productive  worker 
without  leaving  the  programme,  then  it  would 
cost  the  office  of  the  economic  opportunity 
nothing. 

The  article  goes  on,  giving  a  description  of 
phase  2  of  this  programme,  which  permits 
a  worker  who  has  received  phase  1  to  pay 
for  his  own  insurance  and  to  receive  a  loan 
for  the  business  which  trained  him. 

The  article  ends  thus:  "Clearly,  the  interest 
that  business  is  showing  in  the  poverty  pro- 
i;ramme  is  growing  steadily." 

Could  not  such  a  programme  be  imple- 
mented in  our  province  of  opportunity?  Could 
not  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices with  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
perhaps  the  Minister  of  Education,  get  to- 
gether to  do  something  like  this  in  Ontario. 
Immediate  results  may  not  be  seen  for  a  few 
years,  but  in  10  years  we  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  thousands  of  families  in 
underdeveloped  areas  self-supporting  and 
helping  to  develop  our  economy.  Is  this  not 
one  of  the  ways  of  eliminating  poverty  from 
our  province? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  make 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  child  welfare 
branch  of  the  department. 


I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  these  esti- 
mates. 

I  think  I  should  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  Legislature  the  many  criticisms  made 
of  the  new  child  welfare  legislation  by  many 
local  governments  and  other  bodies  such  as 
the  mayors  and  reeves  association.  I  think 
the  Minister  and  his  staff  have  not  done  their 
job  of  public  relations  as  well  as  they  might 
in  showing  the  benefits  that  all  municipalities 
would  receive  from  this  new  Act. 

I  think  I  can  recall  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Minister  that  the  expenditiu-es  of  municipali- 
ties in  this  branch  have  been  reduced  from 
$12  million  to  $8  million,  and  I  cannot  see 
why  the  municipalities  should  feel  that  way 
about  it.  On  the  same  subject,  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  news  item  appearing  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  of  May  20,  1967.  The  newspaper 
was  reporting  the  presentation  of  a  nine-page 
brief  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  by  the  welfare  committee 
of  the  association  of  mayors  and  reeves. 

Among  other  things,  the  brief  demanded 
that  the  powers  and  duties  given  children's 
aid  societies  be  placed  under  municipal  con- 
trol and  that  the  province  should  increase  its 
share  of  child  welfare  costs  from  60  to  80 
per  cent.  The  brief  continued  by  saying  that 
if  the  powers  of  the  societies  are  not  curtailed, 
the  province  should  take  over  the  full  cost 
and  control  of  all  welfare  services. 

I  believe  those  remarks  are  very  unfair  to 
the  children's  aid  societies  of  this  province 
who  have  done  such  a  tremendous  job  over 
tlie  years.  The  municipalities  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  saved  over  that  period  because  of 
the  large  number  of  volunteers  who  gave 
their  time  and  talent  to  help  the  children 
served  by  the  societies.  They  also  seem  to 
forget  that  united  appeals  and  red  feather 
organizations  contributed  very  large  sums  of 
money  to  their  budgets. 

Even  with  this  new  legislation,  much  is 
expected  from  the  children's  aid  societies  in 
this  province.  I  hope  the  day  never  comes 
when  governments  at  all  levels  take  over  the 
work  of  voluntary  agencies. 

The  brief  referred  to  the  representation  of 
municipalities  on  the  boards  of  these  societies. 
My  experience  has  been  that  municipal  gov- 
ernments have  always  been  well  represented 
on  these  boards  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  some  representatives 
have  stated— that  they  could  not  endure  at- 
tendance at  children's  aid  societies'  meetings 
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because  of  unbusinesslike  procedures— cer- 
tainly do  not  apply  to  most  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

It  might  be  useful,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  A  news  item  in 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  of  May  19, 
1967,  has  the  following  title,  and  I  quote: 

Big  Increase  in  Children's  Aid  Society 
Role  Laid  to  Municipal  Caution 

A  cautious  approach  of  some  municipal 
welfare  ofHcials  in  administering  funds  was 
one  cause  for  an  approximate  increase  of 
30  per  cent  in  the  costs  and  number  of 
children  cared  for  by  the  Waterloo  county 
CAS,  W,  A.  Hunsberger  said  Thursday 
night.  Mr,  Hunsberger,  society  director, 
reported  to  the  society's  board  that  the 
CAS  now  has  420  children  under  its  care. 
Last  year  at  this  time,  321  children  were 
being  cared  for  by  the  society. 

Mr.  Hunsberger  said  that,  if  welfare 
officers  were  less  rigid  and  strict  in  apply- 
ing the  qualifications  for  welfare,  fewer 
families  would  be  broken  up. 

"If  you  don't  spend  the  money  at  the 
welfare  level,  you'll  have  to  spend  it  at 
the  CAS  level,  which  is  much  less  prefer- 
able," he  said.  "Our  aim  is  to  keep  families 
together  if  at  all  possible." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  another  reason 
for  the  increases,  "some  of  the  worst  experi- 
enced by  the  society",  is  the  serious  housing 
shortage  in  his  area. 

"We've  had  cases  of  parents  with  five 
kids  who  just  cannot  find  a  place  to  live," 
he  said. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph,  Mr.  Huns- 
berger is  quoted  as  saying  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  housing  situation  might  partially 
alleviate  the  present  situation: 

However,  he  warned  that  unless  further 
attention  is  given  to  other  causes,  CAS 
costs  will  likely  continue  to  rise. 

I  believe  the  government  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  assuming  the  entire  cost  of 
services  to  children,  as  is  done  in  other 
jurisdictions.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Alberta  is  showing  the  way  in  that  area.  The 
only  responsibility  of  the  municipality  is  in 
the  field  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation.  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  whether  he  intends 
making  changes  soon  in  the  administration  of 
child  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  suggested  a 
Centennial  project  for  this  government— an 
adoption  programme  to  place  as  many  chil- 
dren as  possible  in  good  homes  in   1967.    I 


notice  that  in  the  remarks  of  the  Minister, 
there  has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in 
adoptions  during  the  year.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  have  concentrated  on  building 
things  this  year— bridges,  monuments,  sewage 
plants  and  fire  halls.  These  are  all  very  good 
in  their  way,  but,  surely,  in  this  Centennial 
year,  we  must  do  more  for  the  province's  less 
fortunate  children.  When  I  suggested  the 
idea  in  the  debates  of  this  department  last 
year,  the  Minister,  at  that  time,  thought  it 
was  a  very  interesting  suggestion.  Yet  abso- 
lutely nothing  was  done. 

In  the  meantime,  the  province  of  Quebec 
has  started  Operation  Adoption— 1967.  Le 
Devoir  of  March  11  has  an  article  entitled 
"Une  famille  pour  chaque  enfant  du  Quebec 
en  '67."  In  other  words:  "A  Family  for  Each 
Child  in  Quebec  in  1967."  This  is  the  kind 
of  project  I  had  in  mind  last  year.  In  Quebec 
a  committee  has  been  set  up  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  The 
Department  of  Family  and  Social  Welfare. 
The  committee  launched  the  project  last 
September  in  the  Quebec  City  area,  after  an 
intensive,  three-month  publicity  campaign. 
All  the  media  of  information  cooperated 
fully  with  the  committee.  By  December,  the 
placement  of  children  in  the  province  had 
risen  by  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
About  130  children  in  the  Quebec  City  area 
had  homes  that  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  province  we  des- 
perately need  a  programme  to  empty  every 
orphange  and  children's  aid  society  shelter  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  must  find  families  for 
these  children.  We  still  have  time  in  this 
Centennial  year  to  start  a  massive  adoption 
programme  in  Ontario.  Until  now  we  have 
relied  on  the  efforts  of  the  children's  aid 
societies.  A  few  newspapers,  among  which 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  the  Ottawa  Jourrud, 
and  television  station  CFTO,  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  promoting  adoptions.  But 
they  need  help;  they  must  have  help  if  we 
are  going  to  tackle  this  challenge  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Minister  for  his  earnest  consideration  the 
following  programme: 

First,  the  department  must  launch  an  adop- 
tion programme  as  a  Centennial  project. 

Second,  our  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  must  be  called  on  to  help  make 
the  project  a  success. 

Third,  the  government  must  seek  the  active 
cooperation    of    such    volunteer    groups    as 
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women's  organizations,  service  clubs,  church 
groups  and  social  service  agencies. 

Fourth,  the  government  should  consider 
special  grants  to  lower  income  families  with 
a  good  moral  record  to  encourage  them  to 
adopt  children. 

Fifth,  the  government  should  consider,  as 
well,  special  incentives  to  famihes  who  adopt 
children  with  special  problems. 

And  finally,  the  Minister  and  his  depart- 
ment should  make  a  special  plea  to  the  so- 
called  "better  homes"  in  the  community,  who, 
so  far,  have  not  really  met  their  respon- 
sibiHties  in  the  adoption  field. 

This  programme  would  cost  some  money, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  need  I  remind  you  that  it 
also  costs  money  to  keep  children  in  shelters; 
and  need  I  remind  you  that  children  fare 
much  better  in  a  home  than  they  do  in  a 
shelter? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
political  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  trying  to 
trick  or  embarrass  the  Minister.  I  sincerely 
urge  him  to  start  such  a  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  danger  that  gov- 
ernment in  our  age  will  become  too  institu- 
tionalized. Government  can  become  trapped 
into  this  unfortunate  state  of  mind  by  con- 
centrating on  formulae,  interdepartmental 
memos,  facts  and  figures.  In  this  state  of 
mind,  it  tends  to  forget  about  people.  It  tends 
to  forget  that  there  are  children— and  I  have 
seen  such  children  in  my  capacity  as  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Ottawa  children's  aid 
society— who  cry  at  night  because  they  do  not 
have  a  home.  It  tends  to  forget  that  finding 
a  child  a  home— a  home  where  he  can  grow 
and  develop  to  his  full  potential— is  surely  one 
of  the  finest  things  that  a  government,  or 
anyone,  can  do.  We  talk  about  nation-building 
in  this  Centennial  year.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  build  Canada  is  to  build  a  strong,  con- 
fident and  skilled  people.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  the  only  way. 

A  number  of  people  have  asked  me  what 
they  can  do  for  Centennial  aside  from  watch- 
ing a  fireworks  display  or  a  military  tattoo. 
I  would  like  to  tell  those  people  that  they  can 
adopt  a  child,  a  child  hopefully  that  will 
make  a  valid  contribution  to  our  nation  in  the 
years  that  he  ahead. 

Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  prefer  families  to  even  the  best-run 
orphange.  I  know  we  need  orphanages  and 
such  things  as  small  group  therapy  homes, 
and  I  have  advocated  them  in  previous  years. 
But  I  would  like  to  think  that  a  good  many 


people  in  this  province  would  still  take  a  child 
into  their  home  and  give  that  child  all  the 
love  and  attention  he  needs— that  there  are 
people  left  who  will  give  of  themselves  as 
well  as  giving  money  to  support  unfortunate 
children.  To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  efficient,  does  not  make 
a  good  mother  or  father.  We  kid  ourselves  if 
we  think  this  is  so.  What  government  does— 
and  must  do— is  look  after  the  children  no- 
body wants.  The  number  of  children  waiting 
to  be  adopted  is  a  good  indication  of  this 
province's  conscience. 

In  my  opinion  the  lists  this  year  are  too 
long;  our  conscience  is  growing  weak.  It  is 
not  good  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  tell  the  people  of  this  province  in 
effect:  "Well,  if  you  will  not  carry  out  your 
responsibilities  in  this  matter  we  will  do  the 
job."  The  government  must  prod  the  people 
of  Ontario,  remind  them  sharply  that  they 
have  a  duty  to  a  good  many  of  the  future 
citizens  of  this  nation.  And  that  is  what  I 
think  a  government-sponsored  adoption  drive 
will  do  in  this  Centennial  year. 

It  will  remind  our  people  of  the  children 
they  have  forgotten.  And,  once  reminded,  I 
am  confident  that  a  good  many  citizens  will 
answer  the  challenge  and  give  a  child  one 
of  the  finest  things  he  can  be  given,  a  home. 

I  fully  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  care  of  the  children's 
aid  society  are  not  ehgible  for  adoption.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  number  of  these  children  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment not  to  support  foster  children  beyond 
high  school.  In  other  words,  the  department 
is  a  niggardly  provider  or  parent  that  refuses 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
its   children. 

Certainly,  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  thinks  the  parents  of  children  should 
accept  a  certain  financial  responsibility  for 
the  college  education  of  their  children.  An 
elaborate  means  test  set  up  by  the  department 
makes  certain  that  if  a  child  applies  for  a 
loan  for  university  that  its  parents  are  not 
shirking  their  responsibility.  Yet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  foster  child  whose  parents  have  tech- 
nically been  separated  by  the  courts  of  On- 
tario and  left  in  the  parental  charge  of  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services,  is  left 
without  any  financial  support  and  forced  out 
into  the  highly  competitive  labour  market 
with  no  more  than  a  high  school  education. 

Again,  I  would  ask  the  Minister,  has  the 
policy  of  the  department  changed  on  this 
important   matter? 
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Another  source  of  complaint  in  the  child 
welfare  area  is  the  lack  of  facilities  through- 
out the  province  for  the  care  of  children 
whose  mothers  have  to  work.  In  other  words, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  day-care  centres,  particularly  in  the  large 
urban  centres,  although  the  need  also  exists  in 
smaller  municipalities. 

At  last  year's  convention  of  the  Ontario 
welfare  council,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  asking  the  provincial  government  to 
offer  its  cost-sharing  grants  to  small  family- 
type  neighbourhood  day-care  centres. 

At  present,  only  larger  day-care  centres  get 
provincial  money  on  a  shared  basis  with  the 
municipalities. 

An  article  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  of  March 
3  says: 

Day-care  facilities  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Ottawa  are  entirely  inadequate,  in 
fact,  a  report  prepared  for  the  Ottawa  wel- 
fare council  says  that  day-care  facilities  are 
"grossly  inadequate." 

I    will    quote    some    paragraphs    from    that 

article: 

The  report  attempting  to  elicit  figures 
from  the  iceberg-like  demand  for  facilities, 
calculates  demands  in  terms  of  thousands 
of  children,  finds  available  facilities  to  serve 
little  more  than  240  children  and  judges 
costs  out  of  reach  of  most  families. 

Day-care  facilities,  it  finds,  are  urgently 
needed  for  both  children  of  working 
mothers  and  those  from  homes  where 
physical  and  emotional  stresses  make  it 
difficult  for  the  mother  to  give  proper  care. 

A  perusal  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
province  shows  that  in  spite  of  subsidies  for 
capital  and  operating  costs,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable demand  for  day-care  facilities. 

What  is  the  government  doing  about  it? 
Should  not  the  grants  be  increased  as  it 
would  appear  that  the  municipalities  are  not 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  necessary  capital 
for  projects  of  that  kind  and  private  moneys 
are  not  available.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
want  this  worthwhile  programme  to  succeed, 
much  larger  capital  grants  should  be  made 
available  throughout  the  province. 

Day-care  centres  should  be  operated  the 
year  round  if  they  are  to  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  were  were  organized. 

One  of  the  v/eaknesses  of  the  department 
is  the  lack  of  policy  regarding  dental  care 
for  people  receiving  some  form  of  assistance. 

The  Ontario  welfare  officers'  association  at 
its  recent  convention  said  it  would  seek  legis- 


lation to  provide  adequate  dental  care  to  wel- 
fare recipients  and  their  families,  including 
the  cost  of  dentures.  The  delegates  also 
recommended  that  prior  approval  by  the  de- 
partment be  discontinued.  Present  regula- 
tions provide  only  for  extraction  of  infected 
and  aching  teeth  for  welfare  recipients. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  It  has  often 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. Why  the  delay?  Does  the  Minister  not 
consider  it  important  to  supply  dentures 
when  they  are  recommended  by  a  dentist? 
It  is  even  possible  to  suggest  that  too  long  a 
delay  may  cause  irreparable  damage.  Why 
make  some  of  the  recipients  beg  from  service 
clubs  and  other  organizations  in  order  to  get 
the  necessary  dentures?  I  have  had  consid- 
erable correspondence  during  the  year  on 
this  subject.  The  Ottawa  welfare  council, 
supported  by  many  organizations,  has  written 
to  the  Minister  and  given  him  all  the  neces- 
sary arguments  for  the  establishment  of  the 
comprehensive  dental  service  for  those  on 
public   assistance. 

The  Minister  replied  that  this  matter  was 
receiving  active  consideration.  This  was  last 
February.  Has  anything  been  done  since?  As 
late  as  May  18  of  this  year  the  Globe  and 
Mail  in  reporting  the  convention  of  the  On- 
tario welfare  council  had  this  to  say: 

The  council's  annual  meeting  was  told 
that  dental  care  plans  languish  for  lack  of 
provincial  government  interest. 

Bernard  Benoit,  president  of  the  Ottawa 
welfare  council,  said  the  province  had  not 
moved  to  implement  last  year's  Ontario 
welfare  council's  resolution  calling  for  a 
dental  care  programme.  He  said  that  the 
federal  government  is  willing  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  a  comprehensive  dental  pro- 
gramme for  welfare  recipients  if  the  pro- 
vince will  cooperate. 

There  has  been  considerable  waffling  by 
the  provincial  government. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  president  of  the 
Ottawa  welfare  council.  I  am  sure  many 
people  in  this  province  are  anxious  to  find  out 
what  the  department's  new  policy  on  this  vital 
problem  is. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  The 
Canada  Assistance  Act.  It  might  be  useful  to 
quote  the  excerpt  from  the  federal  Hansard 
in  which  the  hon.  Allan  J.  McEachen,  Min- 
ister of  National  Health  and  Welfare  de- 
scribed it: 

Briefly  stated,  The  Canada  Assistance  Act 
will  provide  a  basis  for  coordinating  public 
assistance  programmes  in  Canada;  federal 
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sharing  for  the  first  time  in  mothers' 
allowance  programmes;  federal  support  for 
the  strengthening  of  administration  and 
welfare  services  related  to  social  assistance 
programmes;  emphasis  on  developing,  im- 
proving and  extending  services  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  dependency;  federal  aid  in 
buttressing  child  and  youth  welfare  services; 
federal  sharing  of  health  care  costs  for 
social  assistance  recipients;  no  federal  ceil- 
ings on  benefits  under  this  new  programme 
and  full  sharing  of  payments  made  on  the 
basis  of  need  to  improve  the  level  of  bene- 
fits now  being  paid  to  the  aged,  the  blind 
and  the  disabled. 

The  plan  will  provide  for  federal  contri- 
butions toward  the  costs  of  improving— 

of  improving— I  repeat  the  word 

—and  extending  welfare  services  including 
se"vices  provided  either  through  public 
welfare  departments  or  under  certain  con- 
ditions by  voluntary  agencies.  Welfare 
services  are  intended  to  include  those  serv- 
ices that  have  as  their  object  the  lessening, 
removal,  or  prevention  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  poverty,  child  neglect  or  depend- 
ence on  public  assistance.  Examples  of 
such  services  include  case  work,  counsel- 
ling, assessment  and  referral  services, 
adoption  services,  homemakers  and  day 
care  service  and  community  development. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  1966  session,  the  Min- 
ister introduced  a  bill  that  would  enable  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  make  full  use  of  the 
moneys  available  from  the  federal  government 
in  order  to  improve  and  extend  welfare 
services.  Another  bill  was  introduced  early 
this  year  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  wonder,  would  the  Minister  explain  why 
the  implementation  of  the  Canada  assistance 
plan  was  delayed  in  this  province  while  sev- 
eral other  provinces,  Newfoundland,  Saskatch- 
ewan, Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  already  acted  in  this  area— indeed,  some 
as  far  back  as  last  January,  in  anticipation  of 
passage  of  the  Canada  assistance  plan. 

The  plan  makes  provision  for  federal  shar- 
ing in  a  number  of  additional  services  such  as 
day  care  centres,  child  welfare  institutions, 
homemaker  services,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  development  of  the  many 
services  to  people  will  assure  those  that 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  public  charges,  and  that  they  re- 
ceive fully  the  benefits  and  services  available 
to  them  so  that  they  may  live  in  health, 
decency  and  dignity. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
April  25,  1967,  entitled: 

Those  on  Welfare 
Statistics  may  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
They  rarely  do.  But  without  them  it  is 
impossible  to  weigh  a  situation  and  chart 
a  proper  course.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
for  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  expan- 
sion of  welfare  in  the  United  States  to 
study  what  are  called  the  first  nation-wide 
figures  on  earning  potentials  of  relief  re- 
cipients. These  have  just  been  made  public 
by  an  aide  to  President  Johnson. 

Are  millions  who  could  work  for  a  living, 
taking  it  easy  on  relief?  Many  would  answer 
"yes",  but  Mr.  Capilano's  report  confirms 
what  professional  social  workers  have  long 
maintained  and  what  some  city  surveys 
have  shown:  Virtually  all  people  receiving 
public  aid  are  unable  to  get  jobs.  Only  one 
per  cent  of  the  7.3  million  on  relief  rolls 
presently  qualified  as  employable  according 
to  this  new  government  study.  Of  course, 
even  this  one  per  cent— 73,000  people— is 
too  many  to  be  on  relief.  Some  could  be 
trained  for  new  occupations  as  could  also 
some  of  those  listed  as  unemployables  be- 
cause of  physical  handicaps.  And  in  the  list 
of  unemployables  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
handful  of  cheaters  who  evade  detection. 
Unhappily,  even  a  single  known  case  of 
cheating  tends  to  discredit  the  whole  pro- 
gramme in  the  eyes  of  many  hard-working 
people  who  must  pay  for  it  through  their 
taxes. 

But  a  look  at  the  categories  of  unem- 
ployables listed  in  the  government  study 
shows  large  groups  of  people  who  do  not 
have  what  it  takes  to  bring  home  a  pay 
envelope.  What  are  these  categories?  They 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  loafers.  An  even 
larger  group  is  made  up  of  elderly,  65  years 
or  older,  with  a  median  age  of  72  years, 
who  do  not  (with  rare  exceptions)  qualify 
for  jobs  in  a  modern  industrial  society. 
There  are  2.1  milHon  persons  in  this  classifi- 
cation. Last  come  the  dependent  children 
and  their  mothers— and  in  some  cases  their 
fathers.  Three  and  one  half  million  boys 
and  girls  are  found  in  this  dependent  group, 
900,000  mothers,  150,000  fathers. 

True  most  of  these  mothers  would  be 
employable  if  they  could  leave  the  care  of 
the  children  to  others,  but  they  lack  the 
money  to  do  this  even  if  they  got  jobs. 
That  the  majority  do  go  to  work  when 
their  children  reach  school  age  is  indicated 
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by  other  federal  government  studies.  A 
recent  national  survey  reported  mothers  of 
dependent  children  remaining  on  welfare 
rolls  only  about  two  years. 

"Unemployable"  is  a  relative  term.  One 
may  argue  about  the  criteria  used  by  social 
workers  to  determine  unemployability.  But 
sound  government  policies  can  be  shaped 
only  on  a  basis  of  such  figures  as  can  be 
obtained.  Those  presented  show  the  great 
majority  of  welfare  recipients  in  need  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  loving  aid  the 
nation  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  remarks  on  the  estimates  of 
this  department  would  not  be  complete  un- 
less something  was  said  about  the  shortage  of 
trained  social  workers.  I  note  with  pleasure, 
the  remark  of  the  Minister  saying  that  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  more  social  workers  in 
two  universities  are  being  organized  at  the 
present  time. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  past  few  years,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  the  increase  of  social 
workers  in  this  province  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  How  many  qualified  workers 
have  been  hired  by  the  department  since  we 
discussed  the  1966  estimates?  How  many 
positions  are  left  unfilled  in  the  department 
because  no  qualified  person  may  be  hired?  Is 
it  because  the  salary  offered  is  not  sufficient? 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  to  initiate  a  crash  pro- 
gramme to  fill  the  gap.  Will  the  change  of 
Minister  mean  a  change  in  attitude  in  that 
direction?  The  public  of  this  province  expect 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Minister  will 
be  in  a  position  to  advise  us  that  the  condi- 
tions are  very  much  better  than  they  were  at 
this  time  last  year. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  are  up  for  study  next  year— 


and  I  am  not  presumptious  when  I  say  it  will 
be  under  a  new  administration— that  the  main 
theme  will  be  to  demonstrate— 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  Wishful 
thinking! 

Mr.  Racine:  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  only 
wishful  thinking.  The  main  theme  will  be  to 
demonstrate  not  how  much  money  has  been 
expended,  nor  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
expenditures,  but  what  this  province  has  done 
to  improve  the  fate  of  its  citizens,  the  elderly, 
the  abandoned  children,  and  all  those  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  in  need  of 
some  assistance.  I  hope  we  can  reduce  the 
number  of  second-class  citizens  in  this  prov- 
ince by  a  more  human  approach  to  the  work 
of  this  department. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  call  it  6 
o'clock,  I  would  say  that  there  will  be  a  dis- 
cussion at  8  o'clock  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  liquor  licence  board,  before  the  matter  of 
these  estimates  are  resumed. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  I  was 
wondering  how  my  hon.  friend  proposes  to 
bring  this  before  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  would,  I 
think,  have  to  ask  the  committee  to  rise, 
would  we  not  Mr.  Chairman?  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  could  do  it  in  the  committee  of 
supply  at  8  o'clock. 

This  commitment,  I  understand,  was  given 
during  the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  that  satisfy  the  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes! 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 


LIQUOR  BOARDS 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with  the  undertaking 
that  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, it  was  decided  that  this  particular 
time  would  be  set  aside  for  some  debate 
insofar  as  the  policy  governing  the  operations 
of  the  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  and 
the  liquor  licence  board  of  Ontario  might,  in 
fact,  be  debated  by  members  of  the  House, 
and  that  matters  of  policy  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  these  boards  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  I  felt  that  rather  than 
giving  any  extensive  statement  insofar  as 
the  matters  were  concerned,  that  we  would 
simply  introduce  it  in  this  way  and  leave  it 
for  the  members  to  raise  the  questions  which 
are  in  their  minds  insofar  as  the  operations 
of  these  boards  are  concerned,  and  attempt 
to  discuss  our  policy  in  the  light  of  the 
answers  to  questions  which  would  be  posed 
by  the  members  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  of  course  possible  to  cover  quite  a  wide 
subject  matter  in  assessing  the  liquor  control 
board  and  the  liquor  licence  board  of 
Ontario.  I  will  naturally  not  try  to  say  what 
other  members  may  wish  to  raise,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  at  this  late  stage  in  the 
life  of  the  session,  I  will  not  raise  a  good 
many  matters  in  which  I  might  have  been 
interested   at   an   earlier   stage. 

There  is  one  matter  only  that  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  session  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  permitted  to  come  to  an  end 
without  the  House  being  advised  that  the 
government  continues  to  foster  and  promote 
a  company  union  in  the  liquor  control  board 
and  the  liquor  licence  board  of  Ontario,  con- 
trary to  all  stated  public  policy  of  the 
province. 

This  organization  is  strictly  a  management 
dominated  organization.  The  wishes  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  employees  are  not  con- 
sulted in  any  significant  degree.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  rank  and  file  employees  are  subject 
to  persistent  intimidation  by  various  degrees 
of  subtlety  to  keep  them  in  this  management- 
dominated  organization.  The  organization  is 
an  organization  run  by  store  managers  on 
behalf  of  the  top  management  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  the  employees. 
Store  managers,  of  course,  are  manage- 
ment personnel.  They  have  disciplinary 
powers  with  regard  to  the  employees,  they 
can  recommend  increases  or  the  withholding 
of  increases  in  pay,  and  they  have  powers 
to  suspend.  Now,  when  an  organization  is 
dominated  by  people  in  that  category,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  obviously  not  an  independent 
organization  which  is  in  a  position  to  speak 
freely  and  independently  for  the  employees 
concerned. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  this  sort  of 
situation  prevailed  in  private  industry  in 
Ontario.  Unfortunately  it  does  in  some 
places.  It  is  bad  enough  when  it  exists  in 
private  industry,  but  for  it  to  be  nurtured 
within  the  public  service  of  the  province  is 
unconscionable  in  my  opinion.  Indeed,  the 
employees  of  the  two  boards  concerned  are 
worse  off  than  employees  in  private  industry. 

Employees  in  private  industry  at  least  have 
the  protection  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
if  they  care  to  exercise  it.  I  feel  quite  satis- 
fied from  having  studied,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  staff  relations  set-up  in  the  LLBO 
and  LCBO  that  that  organization  simply 
would  not  be  tolerated  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  It  is  an  employer-dominated 
organization  which  would  not  qualify  under 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

The  unfortunate  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  employees  of  these  two  boards  do 
not  have  the  protection  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  As  public  employees,  they  are 
put  in  an  inferior  position  compared  to 
employees  of  private  industry. 

We  all  remember,  or  a  great  many  of  us 
may  remember,  that  a  good  many  years  ago 
an  Act  called  The  Crown  Agencies  Act  was 
put  through  this  House  under  false  pre- 
tenses. Its  stated  purpose  was  to  gain 
certain    concessions    with    regard   to    federal 
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sales  tax  for  Crown  agencies,  but  its  only 
effect  in  actuality  has  been  to  deprive 
employees  of  certain  Crown  agencies  of  the 
protections  afforded  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  These  people  have  been  cut 
off  from  recourse  to  the  labour  relations 
board.  They  are  cut  off  from  association 
with  other  government  employees  through 
the  civil  service  association. 

This  sort  of  situation  used  to  be  quite 
common  in  the  government  of  Ontario.  The 
tide  has  slowly  turned  and,  more  and  more, 
the  employees  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
either  directly  or  through  its  agencies,  have 
proper  independent  representation  through 
the  civil  service  association  or,  in  the  case 
of  Hydro,  through  an  outside  union. 

There  are  still  enclaves  in  which  a  con- 
dition of  feudal  serfdom  in  staff  relations— 
and  that  is  the  only  way  one  can  describe 
it— still  prevails.  The  two  areas  concerned 
are  the  workmen's  compensation  board  and 
the  hquor  control  board  and  liquor  licence 
board  which  I  will  take  as  one  group.  It 
would  not  be  in  order  for  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  deal  with  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board  at  this  time.  I  mention  the 
situation  there  only  to  indicate  that  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  LCBO  and  LLBO  is 
the  same  in  jprinciple,  although  naturally  not 
in  detail,  as  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
board. 

I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  take  just  a  very 
few  minutes  to  review  the  background  of 
staff  relations  in  the  LCBO  and  LLBO.  In 
1951,  of  course,  we  were  in  the  dark  ages  of 
staff  relations  in  the  government  generally. 
There  were  very  few  cases  where  the  em- 
ployees had  genuinely  independent  represen- 
tatives who  were  in  a  position  to  bargain 
with  the  government  or  its  representatives 
with  regard  to  wages  and  other  working  con- 
ditions. The  civil  service  association  was  in 
existence  and  an  active  organization  in  those 
days  of  course,  but  under  the  law,  as  it  then 
stood,  it  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  cap 
in  hand  supplicant  which  could  come  to  the 
government  and  make  requests  but  was  in  no 
position  to  bargain. 

Over  the  years,  as  we  know,  that  situation 
has  changed.  Now  we  have  a  quite  different 
staff  relationship  in  the  civil  service  gener- 
ally and  in  most  agencies  in  the  government. 
As  I  tried  to  indicate  under  the  estimates  of 
the  civil  service  commission,  there  are  still 
problem  areas  in  my  opinion,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  those  problem  areas  does  not  alter 
the  basic  fact  that  we  now  have  a  mature 
l^argaining    relationship    in    the    civil    service 


generally,   and   in   almost  all  agencies  of  the 
government. 

However,  I  went  back  in  my  historical 
account  to  1951,  at  the  time  when  the  civil 
service  association  was  in  a  much  less  advan- 
tageous position  vmder  the  law  of  the  prov- 
ince than  it  is  now.  At  tliat  time  the  teams- 
ters union  started  to  organize  the  employees 
of  the  LCBO  warehouses.  In  view  of  the  very 
bad  staff  relations  that  existed,  it  met  with 
rapid  success.  The  employees  concerned  were 
most  dissatisfied  with  their  conditions,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  some  sort  of  genuine  rep- 
resentation so  that  they  could  bargain  through 
an  organization  of  their  own  choice  with  re- 
gard to  their  working  conditions.  That  was 
in  1951. 

At  that  time,  when  the  government  saw 
there  was  a  real  possibility  that  an  outside 
union  would  move  in  and  perhaps  become 
certified  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act  as 
a  bargaining  agent,  or  at  any  rate  establish 
itself  in  one  way  or  another  as  a  bargaining 
agent  for  these  employees,  the  government 
moved  very  rapidly.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day,  Leslie  Frost,  announced  that  the 
employees  of  the  LCBO  and  the  LLBO  were 
being  made  civil  servants  and  that  hence- 
forth they  would  be  represented  by  the  civil 
service  association.  So  decreed  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day.  They  would  be  part  of 
the  civil  service  and  subject  to  whatever  dis- 
cussions took  place  with  regard  to  civil  ser- 
vice conditions,  generally,  and  would  be  gov- 
erned by  those  conditions. 

That  was  the  announcement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  in  1951  when  it  appeared 
that  an  outside  union  might  move  in.  The 
pledge,  however,  or  the  statement,  or  the 
promise,  if  it  was  a  promise,  of  course,  was 
essentially  an  attempt  to  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  the  employees  to  organize,  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  a  pledge— and  the  pledge  was 
never  honoured. 

The  civil  service  association  as  a  result  of 
this  declaration  of  policy  at  the  time  did 
ultimately  obtain  the  right  to  the  voluntary 
check-off  in  the  LCBO  and  the  LLBO.  It 
never  got  anything  further. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  pressure,  a  great  deal  of  bargaining  back 
and  forth,  and  a  great  deal  of  horse  trading, 
the  civil  service  association  established  itself 
as  a  true  bargaining  agent,  with  the  power  to 
enter  into  collective  agreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  civil  service  and 
with  respect  to  one  after  another  of  the  vari- 
ous Crown  agencies. 
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Several  of  these  Crown  agencies,  of  course, 
bucked  the  process.  There  was  the  water 
resources  commission,  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission  and,  most  recently,  the 
Niagara  Parks  commission.  All  attempted  to 
fight  this  move  toward  democratic  staff  rela- 
tions, but  they  all  gave  up.  They  recognized 
the  inevitability,  the  logic  of  the  development 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  government 
service.  Ultimately  the  civil  service  association 
became  recognized  for  all  of  these  agencies 
including  even  the  Niagara  Parks  commis- 
sion, where  only  a  year  ago  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  commisison  said  that  he  would 
never  bargain  with  anybody  other  than  his 
own  employees;  he  would  never  bargain  with 
any  representative  from  the  outside  whom 
they  named.  But  he  was  brought  to  heel  and 
the  situation  was  changed. 

We  still  have  these  two  enclaves  of  feudal- 
ism in  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
and  in  the  two  liquor  boards.  The  civil  ser- 
vice association  was  never  able  to  bring 
them  along  with  the  general  development  in 
maturity  of  staff  relations  in  the  public  service 
generally.  It  was  never  able  to  bring  them 
along  because  there  were  always  throwbacks 
to  the  19th  century  at  the  top  management 
level  in  the  two  boards  who  flatly  refused  to 
recognize  that  their  employees  were  human 
beings  with  democratic  rights  as  individuals, 
rights  to  choose  representatives  of  their  own 
to  speak  for  them. 

So,  the  declaration  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  1951  that  the  civil  service  association 
would  now  represent  these  people  was  essen- 
tially abortive.  1  do  not  know  where  to  point 
the  finger  exactly,  but  1  would  think  it  was 
mainly  because  of  the  obscurantist  attitude 
to  labour  relations  of  the  feudal  barons  down 
in  the  LCBO  and  the  LLBO— people  who 
would  not  recognize  that  their  employees 
were  human  beings  with  democratic  rights. 

So,  instead  of  these  two  boards  moving 
along  with  the  general  development  in  the 
service  towards  a  mature  democratic  staff 
relationship,  a  company  union  was  foisted 
upon  the  employees.  The  first  move  in  that 
direction  was  to  establish,  I  think  it  was 
called  "an  employee  representation  commit- 
tee". The  employees  were  never  consulted 
about  this.  They  were  simply  advised  by 
three  store  managers  that  they  had  consti- 
tuted themselves  as  the  employee  representa- 
tion committee  and  henceforth  they  would 
look  after  staff  problems  on  behalf  of  the 
employees— store  managers  looking  after  the 
problems  of  the  employees. 

This  ultimately  developed  into  what  was 
called  the  LCBO  and  LLBO  employees  asso- 


ciation. There  never  was  any  acceptance  of 
this  association  by  the  employees  concerned; 
they  never  had  an  opportunity  to  accept  it 
or  reject  it.  It  was  simply  foisted  upon  them. 
It  was  dominated  and  continues  to  be  domi- 
nated by  store  managers.  The  employees, 
properly  so  called  have  no  say  in  the  matter 
at  all,  and  they  have  never  been  consulted. 

This  organization  works  in  the  main  on 
the  basis  of  riding  on  the  coat-tails  of  the 
civil  service  association.  It  claims  that  it  has 
negotiated  arrangements  which  have  already 
been  negotiated  by  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion. It  usually  gets  wage  increases  a  few 
months  after  the  civil  service  association  gets 
them,  and  usually  with  less  than  the  retro- 
activity that  the  civil  service  association  gets. 
Obviously,  once  the  civil  servants  have  got 
certain  benefits,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  withold 
them  from  the  employees  of  the  LCBO  and 
the  LLBO. 

So  the  line  the  management  takes  through 
its  captive  organization  that  allegedly  repre- 
sents the  employees,  is  to  give  the  employees 
the  same  sort  of  benefits  as  the  civil  servants 
get,  but  later.  This  is  the  normal  procedure. 
This  is  what  has  happened  also  with  regard 
to  insurance  benefits.  The  civil  service  asso- 
ciation negotiates  a  contract  on  insurance 
benefits  for  them  although  it  is  not  permitted 
to  represent  them. 

The  employees  became  so  completely  dis- 
satisfied with  this  organization  in  late  1965 
and  early  1966,  that  they  dropped  out  of  it 
in  large  numbers.  I  have  heard  that  in  a 
period  of  a  few  months  there  were  about 
1,100  resignations  from  the  association,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  was  promoted  all 
the  time  by  management  right  at  the  em- 
ployment level  in  the  store,  that  is,  by  the 
store  managers,  about  1,100  I  am  told, 
dropped  out  of  the  employees  association,  so 
called,  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
And  what  was  the  reaction? 
On  April  18,  1966,  a  letter  was  sent  out 
to  every  manager  of  an  LCBO  store  in  the 
following  form: 

According    to    our    records    the    under- 
mentioned are  not  listed  as  being  members 
of  the  LCBO  and  LLBO  employees  associa- 
tion- 
Then  there  was  a  space  to  insert  the  names  of 
the  black  sheep  in  that  store  manager's  store 
who  were  not  at  the  time  currendy  members 
of  this  employees  association.  Then  the  letter 
proceeded: 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  approach 
these  employees  re  joining  our  association 
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(that  is  the  LCBO  and  LLBO  employees 
association)  explaining  to  them  that  we  are 
the  sole  bargaining  agent  for  employees  of 
both  boards. 

Actually  there  was  no  bargaining  agent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  they  claimed  to  be  the  sole 
bargaining  agent.  I  am  continuing  now  from 
the  letter: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  authorization 
forms  which  must  be  signed  authorizing 
payroll  deductions  of  50  cents  per  month 
for  a  total  membership  fee  of  $6  per  year. 
If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  ask- 
That  is  a  nice  word  in  the  context  is  it  not? 
—these  employees  to  sign  an  authorization 
form  and  send  it  direct  to  the  secretary  of 
the  association,  c/o  the  traffic  department, 
head  office. 

That  is,  at  the  head  office  of  the  board.  This 
is  the  union,  their  office  is  the  traffic  depart- 
ment at  the   head  office  of  the  board: 

A  membership  card  will  be  mailed  to 
them  immediately.  Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  cooperation  in  assisting  us  in  keeping 
our  membership  in  good  order. 

There  is  a  punch  in  that  phrase  "good  order" 
which  I  will  not  go  into,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
this  was  signed  the  by  the  alleged  chairman— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): What  would  you  do— ask  them  or  tell 
them? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
are  you  doing?    You  are  telfing  them. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Give  them  a  chance  to 
join  the  union. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  that  if  he  cannot  see  anything 
wrong  with  the  word  "ask"  in  this  situation, 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  him.  This 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  store  manager, 
the  immediate  boss  of  the  people  concerned, 
and  the  boss  was  to  go  around  signing  up 
these  people— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  The  boss  is  an 
employee. 

Mr.    Bryden:    -in   the    LCBO    and    LLBO 

employees  association— the  man  who  had  the 
power  to  withhold  increases  and  indeed  the 
power  to  suspend. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):   Nonsense! 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  is  illegal 
under  The  Labour  Relations  Act.  I  think 
some  of  you  people  may  go  to  the  clink. 

Do  you  know  that  to  have  a  company 
union  is  illegal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Bryden:  To  have  manager's  agents  of 
this  kind  signing  up  people  in  an  employees' 
association  is  completely  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  this  province,  which  apparently 
is  not  understood  even  by  gentlemen  on  the 
Cabinet  benches. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  illegal  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  as  expressed  in  The 
Labour  Relations  Act.  As  I  said  earlier,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  thing  simply  would  not  go  in 
private  industry.  It  is  illegal  for  this  to  hap- 
pen in  private  industry  but,  by  a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  This  a  Crown  agency. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —neat  subterfuge,  the  govern- 
ment got  the  LCBO,  the  LLBO  and  other 
Crown  agencies  out  from  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  so  its  sanctions  cannot  be  in- 
voked in  this  case.  Here  is  a  straight  case  of 
management  signing  up  employees  on  behalf 
of  a  so-called  union.  Now,  surely  that  is  the 
acid  test  of  a  company  union.  I  said  at  the 
outset— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Who  signed  that  letter 
and  what  position  does  he  hold? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  signed  by  P.  A.  Deluca, 
chairman  of  the  so-called  membership  com- 
mittee of  the  LCBO  and  LLBO  employees 
association,  and  he  is  another  store  manager. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  is  a  store  manager? 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  far  as  I  know  he  is  a  store 
manager.  He  was  then  and  I  believe  he  still 
is.  He  certainly  was  then.  This  was  a  store 
manager  writing  to  other  store  managers,  giv- 
ing his  address  as  55  Lakeshore  Boulevard 
East,  Toronto.  I  do  not  know  if  the  members 
on  the  government  side  know  where  that  is, 
but  this  certainly  is  not  the  address  of  an 
independent  employees  association.  It  is  the 
address  of  the  LCBO.  The  facilities  and 
authority  of  the  boss  were  used  to  drive  these 
people  into  this  phoney  company  union. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  their  source  of  supply. 
That  is  where  it  all  comes  from. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  attached  to 
this  letter  was  a  quantity  of  check-off  auth- 
orization forms  for  the  store  manager's  store. 
The  store  manager  having  the  power  of  dis- 
cipHne  behind  him  went  around  and,  to  use 
the  dehghtful  terminology  of  this  letter,  kept 
his  employees  in  "good  order"  by  "asking" 
them,  with  the  threat  of  discipline  behind 
him,  and  as  personifying  discipline  to  the 
employee. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  do  not  know 
very  many  employees. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  of  course,  there  is  no 
use  arguing  with  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio  or  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  They 
do  not  understand  their  own  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  hon.  mem- 
ber has  the  happy  penchant  of  parading  his 
opinions  and  trying  to  make  them  come  out 
as   facts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  statutes  of  this  province,  he  would 
know  that  in  private  industry  this  is  illegal, 
for  the  very  reasons  that  I  stated. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Tactical  pro- 
cedure from  start  to  finish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  store  manager  is 
still  an  employee  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  it  was  not 
illegal  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  because  that  is  the 
way  he  operates  in  his  own  business. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  says  I  am  stating  my  opinions. 
Naturally  I  am  stating  my  opinions,  but  I 
am    also    backing   them    up    with    facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  parades  them 
as  though  they  were  facts. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Well,  they  are  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  are  your 
opinions  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  a  fact  that  these  docu- 
ments were  circulated.  It  is  a  fact,  and  I 
ask  any  lawyer  in  the  House  who  is  familiar 
with  labour  relations  law  to  say  the  con- 
trary- 
Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —It  is  a  fact  that  that  would 
be  illegal  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act 


of  the  province.  Now,  I  ask  any  lawyer  in 
this  House  who  is  familiar  with  labour  rela- 
tions law,  if  I  am  right  or  if  I  am  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  just  want  to  get 
them  organized  so  they  can  contribute  a 
nickel  a  month. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  a  manager  did  that  in  priv- 
ate   business    he    would    be    prosecuted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  next  point,   having  disposed  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  certainly  have  got 
you  boys    all  rattled. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  we  had  better  take 
that  whiskey  monopoly  away  from  you. 
Better  sell  it  to  private  business. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  this  is  how  the  LCBO  and 
LLBO    employ— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
What  about  the  NDP?  Are  they  democratic? 
Never  mind,  the  LCBO  and  LLBO,  they  are 
very  democratic. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
and  I  are  the  only  pure  ones  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  reservations 
regarding   that    statement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  thank  heaven  I  am  not 
pure  under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Now  this  is  how  the  LCBO  and  LLBO 
employees  association  recovered  its  position 
when  its  members,  who  had  been  dragooned 
into  it  in  the  first  place  and  never  had  any 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  organiza- 
tion, were  leaving  it  in  great  numbers. 

The  civil  service  association,  of  course,  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  as  far  back  as  1951  as  the 
proper  organization  for  these  employees,  but 
it  was  never  able  to  make  any  headway  here 
at  all.  It  did  get  the  check-off,  but  beyond 
that  it  was  frustrated  and  obstructed  at  every 
turn.  It  was  not  given  any  assistance  at  all 
in  getting  the  addresses  of  the  employees 
who   are  spread  all  over  the  province. 

It  did  have  a  great  many  of  them  signed 
up,  notwithstanding  every  effort  at  obstruc- 
tion. But,  the  one  organization  used  all  the 
facilities  of  the  boss  while  the  other  was 
pushed  out  to  the  side  and  everything  pos- 
sible was  done  to  intimidate  the  employees  to 
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stay  out  of  it.  Even  so,  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  have  a  substantial  membership. 

Then  there  was  another  development,  the 
final  stage  in  union  busting,  in  a  situation 
where  the  employees  or  any  organization 
affected  could  not  go  to  the  labour  relations 
board  for  redress.  Employees  in  private 
industry  could.  We  will  recall  that  last  year 
when  certain  amendments  to  The  Public 
Service  Act,  affecting  among  other  things, 
the  joint  council  machinery,  were  before  the 
House,  I  raised  the  question  of  the  LCBO 
and  the  LLBO  employees. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  of  the  day,  who 
is  now  a  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr. 
Allan),  stated  to  me  that  the  LCBO  and  the 
LLBO  were  being  exempted  by  order-in- 
council  from  the  statutory  provision  regard- 
ing  the   joint   council.    Why? 

He  said  because  it  had  not  been  estab- 
lished that  the  civil  service  association  rep- 
resented the  majority  of  the  employees 
concerned.  Well,  it  would  be  a  miracle  in 
view  of  what  was  going  on  if  they  did 
represent  a  majority,  but  I  raised  with  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  what  I  thought  was  a 
very  fair  proposition.  I  said:  "Are  you  pre- 
pared to  set  up  some  sort  of  impartial 
machinery,  let  us  say  the  labour  relations 
board  which  is  very  experienced  in  these 
matters,  to  conduct  a  normal  inquiry  and 
to  see  who  represented  the  employees.  Let 
us  find  out  who  the  employees  want,  by 
having  a  vote  by  secret  ballot  when  the 
managers  are  not  looking  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  employees  to  find  out  what  they  might 
do." 

I  will  say  he  side  stepped  that  question 
completely,  but  he  did  say,  and  I  am  now 
quoting  from  page  4579  of  Hansard  for  1966, 
and  these  are  words  of  the  Minister  from 
Haldimand-Norfolk,  the  then  Provincial 
Treasurer: 

I  do  point  out  that  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining who  will  represent  them— 

"them"  being  the  employees  in  the  two 
agencies   concerned— 

—will  rest  with  the  employees  themselves. 

That  was  his  undertaking  to  the  House.  The 
imdertaking,  like  all  undertakings  ever  given 
with  respect  to  these  employees,  was  just 
thrown  in  the  ash  can.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  effort  made  to  honour  it.  No  effort 
of  any  kind  was  made  to  give  these  people  a 
chance  to  make  a  free  choice,  to  indicate  in 
secret,  exactly  what  tliey  wanted.  On  the 
contrary,   without   any   consultation  with   the 


employees  concerned  at  all,  the  government 
proceeded  to  pass  an  order-in-council  setting 
up  a  phoney  joint  council  for  the  LCBO  and 
the  LLBO. 

I  believe  that  this  order-in-council  was 
recommended  about  the  end  of  August,  1966, 
just  two  or  three  months  after  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  the  day  had  said  the  employees 
would  be  able  to  make  the  decision  them- 
selves. It  was  approved  on  October  13  and 
appeared  in  the  Ontario  Gazette  on  October 
29,  1966. 

It  set  up  a  joint  council  system  for  the 
LCBO  and  LLBO  alone,  without  any  con- 
sidtation  with  the  employees.  They  were  not 
asked  if  that  was  what  they  wanted  or  if 
they  Vv'ould  not  prefer  to  come  under  the 
joint  council  system  which  covers  other  public 
employees.  No,  not  at  all,  they  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter  and  of  course  this  order-in- 
council  was  a  throw-back  to  about  10  years 
ago  or  at  least  five  years  ago— probably  more 
like  10— in  staff  relations  in  the  civil  service. 

Tlie  staff  representatives,  that  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  employees,  all  have  to  be 
actual  employees  of  the  LCBO.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  have  any  outside  spokesmen.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  have  their  own  experts, 
their  own  permanent  secretaries  or  lawyers, 
or  anybody  else  they  may  wish  to  bring  in  to 
ad\ise  them.  It  is  just  kept  as  a  nice  little 
employer-dominated  set-up  where  employees 
not  experienced  in  labour  relations  at  all  have 
to  try  to  bargain  wdth  the  experts  on  the 
government  side.  That  was  what  was  set  up, 
and  that  was  what  was  moved  out  quite  some 
time  ago  in  tlie  civil  service. 

It  was  finally  recognized,  after  the  govern- 
ment had  got  over  its  paternalistic  attitudes 
with  regard  to  civil  servants,  that  the  em- 
ployees had  a  perfect  right  to  hire  their  own 
spokesmen,  their  own  experts  to  speak  for 
them.  And  the  joint  council  set  up  in  the  civil 
service  now,  I  think,  permits  two  outside 
people.  I  think  it  is  required  that  one  of  them 
be  an  actual  employee  of  the  government, 
but  the  other  two  do  not  have  to  be.  At  any 
rate  it  is  in  that  form. 

The  obvious  fact  that  in  complicated 
matters  of  this  kind  the  employees  need  out- 
side assistance  is  recognized  now  in  The 
Public  Service  Act,  but  not  in  the  good  old 
LCBO  and  LLBO-the  throw-back  to  the 
19th  century  in  terms  of  staff  relations. 

Here  there  are  only  to  be  people  actually 
on  the  payroll  of  the  boards.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  can  read  this  order- 
in-council,  the  liquor  licence  board  people  are 
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left  completely  out  of  the  cold.  They  are 
covered  by  this  joint  council  setup  but  they 
are  not  represented  at  all.  Their  representa- 
tives are  all  LCBO  people,  but  they  are  still 
governed  by  it. 

I  always  understood  that  in  the  past  they 
were  told  that  if  they  had  any  grievances  or 
matters  to  take  up,  they  should  take  them  up 
with  the  LLBO  management.  But  now  the 
LLBO  management,  apparently,  has  either 
waived  its  authority  to  the  LCBO  or  has 
simply  been  pushed  out.  At  any  rate  the 
LLBO  people  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  They 
are  stuck  with  this  inadequate  negotiating 
council  procedure. 

And  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have 
no  adequate  protection  at  all.  If  they  have  a 
grievance,  the  grievance  in  effect  is  processed 
by  the  boss. 

They  do  not  have  access  to  the  public 
service  grievance  board.  They  were  promised 
that  a  good  many  years  ago  when  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) was  the  commissioner  for  the  LCBO. 
They  were  promised  that  back  then  but  they 
were  never  given  it.  They  have  to  go  to  this 
company-dominated  setup  on  grievances,  so 
that  anybody  who  has  a  grievance  is  crazy 
if  he  tries  to  process  it.  His  grievance  may 
very  well  be  against  his  local  manager  and 
his  local  manager  or  some  other  local  man- 
ager will  be  his  representative  in  processing 
the  grievance.  So  he  has  no  grievance  pro- 
tection at  all. 

Therefore  he  would  be  very  unwise  if  he 
stuck  his  neck  out  in  any  material  respect 
at  all.  He  just  has  no  protection  as  far  as 
security  of  tenure  is  concerned.  He  can  be 
turfed  out,  and  if  he  is  turfed  out  he  has  no 
redress  anywhere,  nowhere  to  go.  This  is  the 
setup  that  now  exists  with  this  so-called 
joint  council. 

On  December  15,  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
order-in-council  was  passed  naming  the  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  council,  the  council  that  is 
supposed  to  be  looking  after  the  interest  of 
the  employees  as  well  as  the  employer.  Of 
course,  on  the  employers'  side  are  all  the  top 
people  in  the  field  in  the  LCBO.  On  the 
employees'  side  there  are  three  representa- 
tives, all  of  them  store  managers,  every  single 
one  of  them  is  a  store  manager.  This  is  the 
representation  that  the  employees  have,  store 
managers  only  to  take  their  side  of  the  case, 
and  top  managers  take  the  management  side. 
Now,  where  does  that  leave  them? 

The  LLBO  people  are  completely  out  in 
the  cold.  They  are  represented  by  three  store 
managers  in  the  LCBO.  At  that,  I  must  say. 


Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  no  worse  off  than  the 
people  in  the  LCBO,  because  how  can  they 
possibly  be  represented  by  agents  of  man- 
agement? 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  complete 
the  union-busting  operation— and  I  think  that 
is  the  only  way  one  can  describe  it— early  this 
year,  within  the  first  two  or  three  months 
of  this  year,  the  following  form  was  sent  out 
to  all  members  of  the  civil  service  association 
who  were  still  clinging  to  their  membership  in 
the  civil  service  association,  notwithstanding 
all  the  pressure  and  intimidation  that  had 
gone  on.  This  form  was  sent  out  to  all  of 
them. 

There  is  a  space  for  a  date  and  it  is 
addressed  to  Miss  Vema  Stevens,  of  the 
payroll  department,  head  ofiBce,  LCBO:  "This 
is  your  authority  to  cancel  payroll  deductions 
for  membership  in  the  CSAO  immediately. 
Signature,  store  or  department." 

So  here  we  see  the  employees  once  again, 
with  the  bosses  looking  over  their  shoulders, 
with  a  form  in  front  of  them  giving  authority 
to  cancel  their  check-oflF  for  membership  in 
the  civil  service  association.  This  was  the 
final  union-busting  operation.  And  one  can 
imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  a  rank  and  file 
employee  on  a  relatively  low  wage  would 
react  to  that.  He  had  no  security  of  tenure 
at  all  if  he  got  in  dutch  with  the  management. 
He  had  no  protection  except  from  an  associa- 
tion which  itself  is  management  dominated. 
Naturally  he  would  sign. 

I  would  doubt— I  do  not  know,  I  have  no 
figures— but  I  would  doubt  if  there  is  a 
single  employee  now  in  the  LCBO  or  the 
LLBO  who  belongs  to  the  civil  service  asso- 
ciation of  Ontario.  There  may  be  a  few;  if 
there  are,  they  are  much  braver  men  than 
I  would  have  been  in  the  context.  In  fact, 
I  would  say  they  are  just  plain  foolhardy, 
especially  if  they  have  any  significant  length 
of  service  to  protect,  because  they  are  com- 
pletely exposed.  The  civil  service  association 
is  not  in  a  position  to  give  them  any  protec- 
tion at  all,  and  obviously  this  company  union 
is  not  going  to  give  them  any  protection.  It 
is  behind  all  these  moves  with  the  assistance 
of  management,  or,  I  do  not  know  where  the 
motivating  force  is,  maybe  it  is  the  manage- 
ment motivating  the  employees  association. 
It  does  not  matter,  they  are  hand  in  glove 
anyway. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  What  an  imagination! 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  do  you  mean,  what  an 
imagination?   Was  this  form  not  circulated  to 
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all  the  employees?  How  did  the  employees 
association  find  out  who  had  signed  check-off 
authorizations  for  the  civil  service  association? 
How  was  this  known?  How  did  they  know? 
And  how  was  it  that  these  people  who  had 
given  check-off  authorization  had  these  forms 
presented  to  them? 

The  civil  service  association  cannot  even 
get  the  addresses  of  the  employees  even 
though  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  prov- 
ince, but  this  captive  association  even  gets 
information  as  to  who  has  signed  the  check- 
off for  the  other  association.  With  this  sort  of 
intimidation  and  the  total  lack  of  protection 
against  arbitrary  conduct,  I  am  sure  that  the 
association  has  been  broken,  but  that  does  not 
make  the  situation  just. 

The  management  of  the  LCBO  and  the 
LLBO  have  once  again  imposed  their  arbi- 
trary will  on  the  employees.  I  am  suggest- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  government  is 
following  a  very  shortsighted  policy  if  it  con- 
tinues in  this  misdirected  course.  To  give  it 
credit,  I  will  say  that  the  course  it  is  follow- 
ing here  and  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  is  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
course  that  it  has  been  following  for  several 
years  in  the  rest  of  the  service. 

What  does  the  government  have  against 
the  civil  service  association?  I  had  believed 
that  the  government  was  of  the  opinion  that, 
notwithstanding  difficulties  that  are  bound  to 
arise  from  time  to  time,  the  civil  service  asso- 
ciation is  a  worthy  association,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  on  a  reasonable  basis,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  protects  the  interests  of 
the  employee. 

Why  is  it  that  the  government  will  frus- 
trate every  possible  effort  of  the  employees  of 
the  LCBO  and  the  LLBO  to  get  into  the  civil 
service  association?  Is  it  because  the  civil 
service  association  now  has  become  a  genuine 
bargaining  association  and  this  is  too  much 
for  them,  for  the  19th  century  management  of 
the  LCBO  and  LLBO?  If  so,  I  say  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  give  some  instructions  to 
that  management.  It  ought  to  tell  it  to  get 
into  the  20th  century,  not  only  into  the  20t]i 
century  but  into  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  under  the 
public  policy  of  this  province,  employers  are 
supposed  to  bargain  with  genuinely  indepen- 
dent employees  organizations. 

The  government  finally  brought  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Niagara  Parks  commission  to 
heel.  Why  can  they  not  bring  this  outfit 
to  heel?  Or  is  it  that  they  do  not  want  to? 
Is  it  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 


areas  of  political  patronage  in  employment? 
Is  that  the  motivation? 

I  do  not  know.  I  know  this  is  just  about 
the  only  place  now  in  the  public  service 
where  it  is  necessary  for  an  applicant  for 
employment  to  have  a  letter  from  his  local 
MPP.  It  certainly  is  not  necessary  in  the  civil 
service.  In  fact,  I  would  think  it  would  cer- 
tainly do  the  applicant  no  good,  and  it  might 
even  do  him  a  little  harm,  in  the  civil  service. 

But  over  at  the  LCBO  it  is  still  necessary 
to  have  a  letter  from  the  local  MPP.  I  know 
they  deny  it,  they  have  been  denying  it  for 
years,  but  it  is  just  incredible,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  it  is  not  true,  that  people  come  in  a  steady 
stream  to  members,  including  myself,  saying: 
"I  want  to  apply  for  employment  in  the 
LCBO,  but  they  have  told  me  that  I  must 
first  of  all  have  a  letter  from  my  local  mem- 
ber." I  get  them  coming,  I  would  say  on  an 
average  of  one  every  month  or  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  do  you  do  about 
it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  write  a  letter,  what  else 
would  you  do?  But  that  does  not  mean  it  is  a 
good  system.  I  do  not  see  why  employees  in 
my  constituency  should  be  disqualified  from 
employment  in  the  LCBO  or  LLBO,  but  I 
say  that  the  system  ought  to  be  eliminated 
just  as  it  was  ultimately  eliminated  in  almost 
all  of  the  civil  service.  I  think  there  are  one 
or  two  little  enclaves  where  it  continues  but 
it  is  pretty  well  eliminated.  I  say  that  system 
should  be  eliminated  entirely.  Of  course,  as 
Prime  Minister  Frost  used  to  say,  the  gov- 
ernment is  very  big-hearted,  it  lets  us  write 
the  letters  just  as  well  as  the  government 
members.  Of  course,  there  are  roughtly  80 
government  members  and  approximately  30 
of  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Whose  fault  is  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  does  not  matter,  but  I 
am  saying  that  this  rotten  patronage  system  is 
your  problem,  and  I  say  the  system  should  be 
eliminated.  I  do  not  think  MPP's  should  have 
this  imposition  placed  upon  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Why  do  you  write 
letters  then? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  write  the  letters  because  I 
do  not  want  people  in  my  constituency  dis- 
criminated against.  They  will  not  get  the 
jobs,  they  will  not  even  be  considered  if  I  do 
not  write  the  letters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  cannot  find  a 
letter  of  mine  down  there. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Who 
would  approach  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Who  would  approach 
the  member  for  Woodbine? 

Mr  Bryden:  As  far  as  I  know,  as  long  as 
applicants  have  letters  from  their  local  MPP, 
then  they  are  considered,  but  without  that 
they  are  not  considered.  This,  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  just  the  old  patronage  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  put  it  this  way. 
I  will  offer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine $10  for  every  letter  of  mine  that  he  can 
produce  that  was  ever  written  to  the  chair- 
man of  either  of  those  boards.  I  have  never 
been  required  to  write  them  and  I  think  that 
should  be— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  your  local  associa- 
tion do  the  hiring  and  firing  for  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Never  have  I  done 
any  firing.  There  is  not  a  letter  on  record. 
Never  once. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  did  it  up  in  Timis- 
kaming— there  is  documentary  evidence— the 
Tory  association  did  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really 
a  daring  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer.  The  letters,  if  written,  would  be 
of  course  in  the  files  of  the  LCBO.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  I  would  be  given  access  to  these 
files. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  is  not  one 
letter  on  file,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  either  board. 
Not  one  letter  in  nine  years  of  representa- 
tion from  me.    Not  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  Lanark  Tory 
association  they  once  decided  on  filling  a 
vacany  before  it  was  even  vacant! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:   Well  you  know 

more  about  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  had  it  published  in 

the    local   paper— that   is    how   flagrant   they 

were. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  very  much  of  a 
secondary  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No  it  is  not  a 
secondary  point  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  very  much  of  a 
secondary  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  raised  it,  we 
did  not. 


Mr.  Bryden:  All  right.  That  is  fine,  and 
I  say  that  there  is  still  a  vestige  of  the  old 
patronage  system  there,  otherwise  why  would 
people  be  told  that  they  must  get  letters 
from  their  local  MPP? 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  not  told. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  people  in  my  constituency 
are  told  regularly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  tnic. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  know  I  am  never  told 
by  anybody  applying  for  a  job  in  the  civil 
service  that  they  have  to  get  a  letter  from 
their  MPP.  I  have  not  had  a  request  like 
that  in  years  but  I  get  them  quite  frequently 
with  regard  to  the  LCBO  and  I  write  a 
letter  saying  that  this  person  has  lived  a 
certain  length  of  time  in  my  constituency 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  he  is  a  perfectly  con- 
scientious person.  And  you  fellows  are  writing 
them  all  the  time,  I  have  no  doubt.    I  can— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  hon.  member  says 
this  is  so,  does  not  make  it  a  fact. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  people  tell  me  they  are  told  they  should 
have  a  letter.  I  have  not  been  told  that  in 
years  by  anybody  applying  for  a  job  in  the 
civil  service.  So  I  am  saying  that  that  in- 
dictates  to  me  that  there  is  still  a  vestige  of 
patronage  in  this  particular  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  a  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  it  relevant  to  what  I  am 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  it  is  not  I  presume 
the  hon.  member  will  so  advise  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  known  you  to  get  up 
to  ask  a  question  and  then  make  a  speech 
for  half  an  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  is  hardly  one  of  those  known  for 
the  brevity  of  his  speeches. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  your  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member:  Is  he  telhng  us,  in 
fact,  that  no  member  of  his  party  has  been 
approached,  or  any  representation  made  by 
his  party,  on  behalf  of  someone  who  thinks 
that  they  need  a  member's  recommendation 
for  a  regular  civil  service  position? 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  not  in  years.  I  have 
occasionally  been  approached  by  constitu- 
ents who  ask  if  I  would  intervene  but  I  have 
never  been  approached  by  anyone  who  said 
to  me  that  he  had  been  told  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  a  letter  from  the  local 
member.    No,  not  in  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  he  think  he  is 
speaking  for  his  whole  party  that  way? 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  for  a  person  seeking  me, 
I  do  not  ask  him  what  party  he  belongs  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  see,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  want  the  answer  or  do 
you  not  want  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Because  of  the  things 
you  are  saying  here,  you  give  the  impression 
that  anyone  applying  for  a  government  job 
needs  an  MPP's  recommendation.  This  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  if  the  Minister 
wears  ear  plugs  or  does  not  listen  because  I 
just  finished  saying  that  on  the  basis  of  my 
experience  for  years,  a  letter  from  the  MPP 
is  perfectly  superfluous  in  the  case  of  the 
civil  service.  It  would  do  a  person  no  good. 
But  I  have  said  and  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  LCBO  and  the 
LLBO.  Now  has  that  filtered  into  your  thick 
head  yet?  I  am  talking  about— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  spend 
any  more  time  on  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Fifty  minutes  and 
you  have  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  said  enough  to  have 
you  up  out  of  your  seat  a  good  part  of  the 
time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Before  we  lose  sight  of  it,  I 
would  like  to  add  on  that  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Bryden:   There  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —raised  by  the  Minister.  Could 
I  just  address  this?  When  did  the  practice  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  stop  that  a  man 
had  to  have  a  letter  from  his  member? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  minute.  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  did  it  stop? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  was 
saying  that  members  never  get  any  requests 
for  ordinary  civil  service  jobs. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  got  them  from  The 
Department  of  Highways— I  got  letters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  impression 
some  of  the  people  get  from  some  of  the 
discussions  going  on  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Since  the  hon.  Minister  seems 
to  be  going  in  about  seven  circles  simul- 
taneously, I  will  not  try  to  follow  him.  I  will 
just  say  again  in  response  to  his  request,  that 
I  frequently  get  such  requests  from  people 
applying  for  jobs  in  the  LCBO  and  LLBO.  I 
have  not  in  years  had  such  requests  from 
anybody  applying  to  the  civil  service. 

I  admit  that  I  do  not  have  people  in  my 
constituency  applying  for  highways  jobs,  but, 
of  course,  people  working  on  highways  are 
not  in  the  classified  civil  sei^vice  and  that  may 
very  well  be  another  area  where  patronage 
persists  to  some  degree  or  other.  However, 
that  is  not  the  major  point  I  was  trying  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  raised  that  point  in  trying  to  speculate  as 
to  why  it  is  that  the  government  in  this  area 
carries  out  a  policy  which  is  so  completely 
contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  the  province 
and  indeed  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
policy  that  is  now  carried  out  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  service. 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  that  people 
employed  by  the  pubhc  of  Ontario  should  be 
in  this  position.  And  I  may  say  most  of  them 
certainly  are  not  very  well  paid  employees. 
Their  jobs  mean  a  great  deal  to  them.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  fight  this  sort  of 
autocracy,  especially  when  they  have  no 
protection  at  all  that  is  visible,  no  protection 
that  can  be  seen  against  arbitrary  or  wrongful 
dismissal.  They  are  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  management  and  they  are  reduced  to  this 
position. 

I  suggest  to  the  government  that  it  should 
change  its  policy.  There  are  two  things  I 
think  could  be  done;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
iniquitous  Crown  Agency  Act  could  be  re- 
pealed, in  which  case  these  people  would  be 
in  a  position,  if  they  wished,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  to 
organize  in  a  regular  trade  union.  As  it  is, 
their  wishes  are  not  effective  now. 

Alternatively,  they  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  come  into  the  family  of  civil 
servants.  They  are  not  technically  civil  serv- 
ants but  I  think  their  conditions  are  suffici- 
ently analogous  to  those  of  civil  servants  that 
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they  could  quite  properly  be  represented  by 
the  civil  service  association. 

I  am  quite  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
my  study  of  the  subject,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment would  stay  out,  and  especially  would 
keep  the  management  of  the  LCBO  out  of 
the  picture,  and  if  it  would  leave  these  people 
a  period  of  time  in  which  to  assess  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  belonging  to  this  little  rump 
company  union  within  the  LCBO  and  LLBO 
or  belonging  to  the  organization  that  repre- 
sents the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  civil 
servants,  they  would  choose  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  the 
choice.  My  only  function  is  to  stand  up  here 
and  ask  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  free  choice— as  is  the  case  of  any 
employee  in  private  industry.  That  is  all  I 
ask.  We  should  have  an  end  to  this  persistent 
interference,  this  persistent  intimidation, 
mainly  indirect,  of  employees.  We  should 
allow  them  to  choose  their  own  association 
freely  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
law  established  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  there  is  no 
intimidation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  just  went  through  the 
whole  case.  If  the  Provincial  Treasurer  can- 
not see  it,  he  is  incapable  of  understanding 
the  problem.  If  he  cannot  see  that  a  repres- 
entative of  management  coming  to  an 
employee  and  saying  "Get  into  this  associa- 
tion and  get  out  of  that  one"  is  a  form  of 
intimidation,  then  he  just  does  not  compre- 
hend the  problem. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  am  not  their  boss. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  know  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  I  were  their  boss,  it  would 
be  most  improper  for  me  to— 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  John  Doe  goes  to  James 
Brown  and  says,  "I  urge  you  to  do  this  or 
that  or  the  other,"  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
exercise  of  a  democratic  right  but  if  John 
Doe  goes  to  James  Brown  in  the  capacity  of 
James  Brown's  employer,  and  says  it  would 
be  wise  for  you  to  get  out  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  into  that  one,  then  that  is  a  totally 
different  situation.  It  is  outlawed  under 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  of  this  province 
and  indeed  under— 


Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
If  that  is  the  policy  you  believe  in— 

Mr.  Bryden:  —the  labour  relations  legis- 
lation of  almost  every  jurisdiction  in  North 
America. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Is  there  any  more  discus- 
sion on  this  particular  point?    I  thought  per- 
haps if  there  were  any  other  comments  on 
this  point- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  comments  in  con- 
nection with  what  my  friend  has  said,  and 
I  underline  what  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
has  reminded,  how  several  times  he  has 
expressed  certain  opinions  with  respect  to 
this  association  and  I  would  like  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  his  opinions  are  not  neces- 
sarily, in  fact- 
Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  cited  facts  to  support 
my  opinions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  in 
answer  to  one  or  two  of  the  questions  and  I 
have  listened  carefully  for  questions  in  his 
remarks,  that  there  are,  I  am  told,  about 
130  or  140  of  these  employees  who  are  still 
members  of  the  civil  service  association— 

An  hon.  member:  You  said  there  were  not 
any. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  they  were  very  brave 
men. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  some  2,200  of  our 
employees  are  members  of  the  association  to 
which  he  has  made  reference— employees 
who  have  been  party  to  an  agreement  with 
these  two  boards  insofar  as  these  negotiations 
are  concerned. 

I  might  say  that  this  agreement  which  now 
exists  between  the  employees  and  the  LCBO 
and  the  LLBO,  was,  in  fact,  written  on  the 
advice  that  the  employees  did  have  legal 
help.  They  had  very  competent  legal  help  in 
the   person   of  Mr.   E.   B.   Johffe- 

Interjections  by  several  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —who  may  be  known  to 
one  or  two  members  opposite,  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  I  am  advised  as  well  that, 
at  the  time,  certain  objections  were  raised 
with  respect  to  grievance  procedure  —  that 
when  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
held    the    position    of    liquor    commissioner. 
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grievance    procedures    were    incorporated    as 
part  of  this  particular  agreement. 

I  think  the  important  thing  for  us  to  keep 
in  mind— and  to  put  this  matter  strictly  where 
it  belongs— that  of  these  2,200  employees  who 
are  members  of  the  employees  association, 
there  are  390— if  I  have  this  correct— only 
about  390  of  them  who  are  really  managers. 
So  the  majority  of  these  people  are  other 
than  managers.  I  would  think  it  only  reason- 
able to  point  out  and  to  underline  that  the 
managers  are  employees  as  well,  and  have 
every  right  to  bargain  with  these  two  boards 
as  other  employees  with  our  board.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  making  these  distinc- 
tions insofar  as  these  managers  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  advised  as  well  that,  up  until  1944, 
the  employees  of  these  boards  were  in  fact 
represented  by  the  civil  service  and  elected 
to  form  their  own  association  for  reasons  best 
known  to  them  in  1944.  And  it  continued- 
Mr.  Bryden:  They  were  never  given  a  free 
opportunity  to   elect   anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  —to  support  this  par- 
ticular association. 

As  to  the  insurance  programme  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  by  the 
member  opposite.  I  am  told  that  our  em- 
ployees and  their  own  association  felt  that, 
when  they  transferred  to  the  new  plan,  they 
lost  some  of  the  fringe  benefits  which  they 
had  negotiated  as  part  of  their  own  plan— 
they  were  happier  with  these  plans.  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  still  be  room  in  this 
province  of  opportunity  for  these  employees 
to  continue  to  elect— to  bargain  with  these 
two  boards  in  the  name  of  their  own  associa- 
tion, and  that  they  would  have  this  election. 
They  have,  in  fact,  chosen  to  do  so;  the  zones, 
the  employees,  elect  their  representatives. 

I  have  spoken  to  this  particular  association, 
which  is  made  up  democratically,  on  the 
nomination  and  the  election  of  the  various 
employees  in  their  zones.  They  have  come 
together  to  negotiate  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  to  which  I  have  already  made 
reference. 

This  agreement— to  which,  as  I  say,  I  have 
made  reference— prepared,  as  far  as  the  em- 
ployees were  concerned,  with  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  their  own  solicitor,  Mr.  Joliffe, 
was  confirmed  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
employees;  2,200  of  them  supported  this  par- 
ticular agreement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  were  at  the  an- 
nual meeting? 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  How  many  are  at  a 
union  meeting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Even  if  they  were  all 
there,  390  out  of  2,200  is  the  ratio  between 
store  managers  and  employees. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  were  not  2,200  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  not  know.  The  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  the  distinction  between  the 
store  managers— they  are  all  employees  of 
these  boards  and  they  feel  that  they  should 
in  fact  be  part  of  this  particular  union. 

Now  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  member  as  to  the  method  by 
which  employment  is  gained,  insofar  as  these 
boards  are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  what 
he  says  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  facts  and 
I  want  to  make  the  record  quite  clear.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  advertisements  have  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  in  such  places  as  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  other  areas  and  we  propose  to 
advertise  in  Toronto,  soliciting  applications 
for  these  boards.  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that  certainly  as  far  as  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
concerned,  if  he  or  any  member  of  this 
House  has  the  names  and  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  any  people  they  consider 
to  be  capable  and  interested  in  applying  to 
these  boards,  the  personnel  department  of 
these  boards  would  be  glad  to  have  them  and 
to  consider  them. 

They  are  looking  for  good,  competent 
people  to  look  after  the  responsibilities  of 
these  boards.  I  point  this  out  because  I  saw 
some  advertisements  just  recently  that  were 
being  prepared  for  all  the  Toronto  papers. 
There  was  a  public  invitation  for  people  to 
phone  the  personnel  manager,  Mr.  Parrett, 
and  to  arrange  interviews  and  to  come  down 
and  to  consider  employment,  insofar  as  these 
boards  are  concerned. 

I  share  these  matters  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, simply  to  indicate  that,  from  the  infor- 
mation I  have,  this  is  the  method  by  which 
the  employees  of  these  two  boards  have 
chosen  to  organize  themselves  to  carry  on 
these  and  all  related  negotiations,  insofar  as 
their  boards  are  concerned,  with  respect  to 
their  working  conditions  and  their  rates  of 
pay  and  the  other  benefits  which  are  normally 
connected  with  any  employees  association.  I 
cannot  allow  the  member  to  continue  to  label 
this  as  a  company  union,  because  this  is  a 
point  of  view  with  which  this  government 
simply  does  not  agree. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  Minister  be  pre- 
pared to  do  what  I  suggested  last  year— a 
suggestion  which  was  completely  ignored— 
and  that  is  to  put  this  whole  matter  before 
the  labour  relations  board  for  determination, 
within  the  meaning  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act,  as  to  whether  this  is  a  company  union? 
You  see,  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  Minister  to 
say  that,  as  of  now,  2,200,  or  whatever  it  is, 
are  members  of  the  employees'  association.  I 
was  amazed  to  discover  100  or  so  real  cour- 
ageous types  still  hanging  on  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  the  other  fellows 
are  cowards,  eh? 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  figure  is  away  down 
from  what  it  was.  What  prevents  this  sort  of 
thing  from  succeeding  in  the  long  run  is  that 
there  are  always  a  few  who  cannot  be  scared 
and  who  will  hang  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  So  the  rest  are  cowards. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  there  are  still  a  few  ap- 
parently—100  or  more  people  who  certainly 
have  more  courage  than  I  have— who  have 
hung  on  in  this  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  would  not  need 
much. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  2,200,  Mr.  Chairman, 
must  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the  record 
that  I  outlined,  of  organizing  through  the 
store  managers.  First,  all  those  who  were  not 
in  the  employees'  association  were  reported 
to  the  store  managers  who  were  then  asked 
to  go  to  them  and  stick  a  check-oflE  authoriza- 
tion form  under  their  noses  with  the  request, 
to  use  their  language,  to  sign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Are  you  trying  to  suggest 
to  this  House  that  employees  of  these  boards 
are  frightened  not  to  join  the  employees' 
association? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  say  the  very  method  of 
organization— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  used  the 
word  intimidation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —has  intimidation  implicit 
within  it.  The  person  who  goes  to  the  em- 
ployee to  ask  him  to  sign  the  check-off  author- 
ization form  for  the  employees  association— if 
I  may  use  that  term  for  the  LCBO-LLBO 
employees  association— is  the  person  who  has 
disciphnary  authority  over  the  employees. 
That  is  usually  the  test. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  that  does  not  answer 
my  question.  Are  you  trying  to  suggest  that 
if  I  was  an  employee  of  the  LCBO  that  I 
would  be  frightened  not  to  join  the  associ- 
ation? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  what  you 
would  be,  but  all  I  am  saying— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  answer  my  question. 
Are  you  trying  to  suggest  that  any  employee 
of  either  of  these  two  boards  would,  in  fact, 
fear  dismissal  for  not  joining  this  employees 
association? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  whole  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  answer  my  question, 
yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  would  suffer  the  apprehen- 
sion that  an  employee  usually  suffers  in  this 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  have  130  or  140  that 
do  not  belong  to  it.   And  they  are  still  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  true  and  they  are  real 
diehards. 

Interjections  by  several  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  They  are  still  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  the  number  that  were 
in  the  employees  association  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  was  a  relatively  small  number.  I  do 
not  know  how  many,  but  it  was  a  relatively 
small  number, 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Are  you  prepared  to  give 
me  evidence  of  the  1,100  resignations,  the 
actual  facts?  I  challenge  that— 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  said  that  I  understood 
that  that  is  what  had  happened  to  their  asso- 
ciation, but  whether  or  not  that  figure— 

Hon.   Mr.   Welch:    You   gave   evidence   of 
1,100  resignations.    It  is  in  the  record  that 
1,100  people- 
Mr.  Bryden:  How  could  I  give  evidence  of 
1,100  resignations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Why  would  you  say  it  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  to  the  House  that  is 
what  I  understood. 

Interjections  by  several  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  to  the  House  that  I 
understood  and  the  Minister  knows  it  per- 
fectly well. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  understand  that  the  number 
had  been  reduced  by  about  1,100  in  a  period 
of  several  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  table  is- 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  I  have  no  way  of 
confirming  that  precise  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  why  did  you  say  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  prepared  to  deny  that 
in  the  early  part  of  April,  1966,  a  letter  was 
sent  out  from  the  head  office  of  the  LCBO, 
signed  by  one  of  the  officers  of  this  employees 
association,  to  every  store  manager,  listing 
the  names  of  the  people  in  his  store  who  were 
not  members  of  the  employees  association 
and  asking  him  to  put  a  check-off  authoriza- 
tion form  in  front  of  them  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  sign  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  just  asking  a  question  of 
fact.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  witii  those  who 
know  so  little  about  the  subject  as  to  ask, 
"what  is  wrong  with  that?"  What  is  wrong 
with  it  is  that  it  would  be  illegal  under  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  I  will  note 
that  the  Minister  does  not  deny  that  that 
happened.  Nor  does  he  deny  that  the  em- 
ployees association  then  sent  all  the  people 
who  had  signed  the  CSAO  authorization— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Where  does  it  say 
they  put  a  form  in  front  of  them? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  am  asking  him  if  he 
will  deny  that  these  forms  were  circulated  to 
the  members  of  the  CSAO  association  whereby 
they  would  cancel  their  check-off  authoriza- 
tion. Now,  how  did  the  employees  association 
even  get  access  to  that  information? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  W^hat  is  the  Minister's 
reply? 

Mr.  Bryden:  These  are  facts,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  made  my  interpretation  of  facts, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Provincial  Treasurer  will 
jump— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  facts?  No  facts? 
How  do  we  know  these  are  facts? 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  use.  These  gentle- 
men do  not  even  recognize  facts.  The  forms 
I  have  cited  are  facts.  I  say  they  are  facts.  If 
the  Minister  denies  they  are  facts,  then  let 
him  deny  it,  but  I  say  those  things  happened. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  people 
who  say  that  that  is  not  a  form  of  intimida- 


tion. It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  outlawed 
under  The  Labour  Relations  Act.  I  say  that 
100  years  and  more  of  history  of  labour  rela- 
tions illustrates  that  that  is  the  kind  of  device 
used  by  employers  who  wish  to  destroy  genu- 
inely independent  organizations  of  their  em- 
ployees. That  is  what  I  am  saying.  Now  that 
is  why— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairaian,  can  we 
clear  that  up?  Who  signed  that  letter?  Was 
it  an  employee? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  a  store  manager.  He 
is  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Was  it  an  employee? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  have  already  put  it  on 
the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Well,    was    it    an 

employee? 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Read  Hansard. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  letter  to  the  store  mana- 
gers listing  the  names  of  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  employees  association  in 
his  store  was  signed  by  Palm  Deluca  as 
membership  chairman  for  the  association,  and 
Palm  Deluca  then  was,  and  I  believe  still  is, 
a  store  manager. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Was  he  an  employee? 
Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  take  it  then  that  the  hon. 
member  is  making  the  point  that  because  he 
was  a  store  manager  as  referred  to— 

Mr.    Bryden:    No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —in  the  liquor  control 
board,  that  he  was  in  effect  one  of  the 
employers? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  main  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  organization- 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  a  person  of  authority. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  saying  that  the  signing 
up  of  members  was  done  through  the  store 
managers  who  are  the  symbol  of  authority 
for- 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  you  are  saying,  in 
fact,  he  represents  the  employers.  Now  you 
are  saying  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  I  have  said  it  in  plain 
English  a  dozen  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  I  take  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,    the   hon.   member— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  Would  the 
members  please  direct  their  remarks  to  the 
chair?  The  member  for  Woodbine  is  speak- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
take  it  then  that  the  hon.  member  is  making 
his  point  on  the  fact  that  a  store  manager 
represents  the  employers  and,  therefore,  he 
would  be  in  contravention  of  the  labour 
relations  board?    Is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:   That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  calculate  that  it  took  you  33 
minutes  to  get  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  because  the  store  manager  is  not 
in  that  position  at  all.  He  is  an  employee, 
the  same  as  all  of  the  others.  All  the  hon. 
member  has  to  look  at  is  the  number  of  stores 
which  have  two  and  three  employees  and 
they  are  pretty  well  in  the  same  category. 

And  may  I,  while  I  am  on  my  feet— if  the 
hon.  member  will  permit  me— tell  him  that 
at  the  time  I  was  there,  it  was  either  in 
1962  or  1963,  I  can  remember  that  meeting 
distinctly,  I  actually  said  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employees:  "Why  do  you  not 
all  join  the  civil  service  association  and  get 
rid  of  this  nonsense  so  you  will  have  the  kind 
of  a  structure— the  negotiations  machinery 
they  have?"  They  said:  "We  do  not  want 
to  go  into  the  civil  service  association  because 
there  are  benefits  we  have  today  which  we 
would  not  have  if  we  joined  the  civil  service 
association". 

At  that  time  we  set  up  a  separate  grievance 
procedure  for  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course  you  promised  at 
that  time,  as  I  understand  it,  that  they  would 
come  under  the  public  service  grievance 
board,  but  they  never  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  know  that  I 
promised  that  at  all.  But  if  I  promised,  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  do  it,  I  would  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  indicated— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  the  main  point 
the    hon.    member    is    making,    is    that    the 
managers   of  stores   are   in   ejffect,   represen- 
tatives  of  the  management- 
Mr.  Bryden:  They  certainly  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  and  they  are  not  employees. 


Mr.  Bryden:  They  certainly  are.  The 
Provincial  Treasurer  said  that  out  of  2,200 
there  are  about  300  of  them.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Three  hundred  bosses 
out  of  2,200? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  essentially  a  fore- 
man's category.  And  you  have  foremen 
organizing  the  union  and  occupying  most  of 
the  offices  in  it  and  occupying  all  of  the 
positions  on  the  joint  council.  So  whatever 
legal  advice  they  might  have— no  more  than 
three  store  managers  sit  on  the  joint  council 
as  representatives  of  the  employees.  This  I 
submit  is  beyond  dispute.  I  also  say  that  the 
organization  was  brought  into  the  position 
the  Minister  talked  about  through  the  inter- 
vention of  store  managers,  who  are  employ- 
ers' agents  in  any  meaningful  sense  of  the 
term— they  represent  management,  they  are 
the  symbol  of  management  to  the  employees. 

When  that  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  always  an  implicit  intimidation  that  cannot 
be  escaped  from,  to  the  point  where  in  any 
jurisdiction  an  organization  formed  in  that 
way  is  automatically  out  of  court.  A  labour 
relations  board  does  not  ask  for  specific  cases 
of  intimidation.  When  it  sees  that  situation, 
it  knows  that  there  is  a  complete  set-up  for 
intimidation  and  it  rules  out  the  organiza- 
tion. It  would  do  it  in  this  case  if  the  case 
could  be  taken  before  the  labour  relations 
board,  but  it  cannot  be. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  cancella- 
tion of  check-o£F  authorizations  was  also  done 
in  very  much  the  same  way.  The  whole  thing 
was  not  an  arm's  length  action.  This  organ- 
ization was  not  at  arm's  length  from  the 
management.  They  sit  there  together  in  the 
same  set-up,  and  they  work  together  to  keep 
the  employees  in  this  organization  and  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  into  any  other 
and  the  government  goes  right  along  with  it. 
It  has  the  laws  rigged  so  that  there  is  no 
escape,  no  way  of  these  people  getting  out. 

How  can  they  get  into  the  civil  service 
association?  There  is  no  way  they  can  get 
into  it  because  they  now  are  governed  by  an 
order-in-council  that  puts  them  under  the 
employees  association.  They  cannot  go  into 
the  regular  trade  union  movement  because 
The  Crown  Agency  Act  prevents  them  from 
getting  to  the  labour  relations  board.  They 
are   completely   blocked. 

Now,  if  they  were  so  willing  to  choose  this 
employees'  association,  why  do  they  need  all 
these  road  blocks  to  prevent  them  from  going 
anywhere  else?  That  is  a  question  that  would 
be  worth  answering. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  In  the  spirit  of  the  exchange, 
if  the  Opposition  is  putting  to  the  Minister 
that  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act  such 
actions  would  be  deemed  illegal  and  consti- 
tute intimidation,  then  why  does  not  the  Min- 
ister put  it  before  the  labour  relations  board 
for  an  opinion?  Why  would  he  not  accede  to 
that  simple  request? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Why  should  he?  There 
is  no  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well  let  us  not  prolong 
the  fiction  here.  We  do  not  agree.  You  are 
missing  the  point.  You  are  trying  to  suggest 
that  this  is  a  company  union. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  What  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  and  I  have  said,  in 
answer  to  the  question  is  that  the  store  man- 
agers are  employees  and  they  are  not  man- 
agement in  the  sense  that  you  are  using  this 
term  management.  The  liquor  control  board 
and  its  officials  is  the  managing  board.  These 
store  managers  are  just  as  entitled  to  belong 
to  and  be  participants  in  the  employees  asso- 
ciation as  any  other  employee,  and  to  bargain 
for  themselves  as  well. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  how  they  are 
treated  and  you  keep  on  talking  about  store 
managers.  You  use  this  with  repetition  to  try 
and  make  your  point,  but  it  does  not  change 
the  fact,  store  manager  or  shipper,  call  them 
what  you  will,  they  are  employees  of  the 
liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  and  entitled  to 
membership  in  it  and  you  cannot  make  some- 
thing out  of  them  that  they  are  not.  They  are 
employees,  and  we  feel  in  this  spirit  that  this 
is  the  type  of  association  they  want,  this  is 
how  they  want  to  be  represented. 

I  challenge  any  one  of  you  to  name  one 
employee  who  has  lost  his  job  because  he  has 
chosen  not  to  belong  to  it.  I  think  some  very 
serious  things  have  been  said  insofar  as  the 
integrity  and  the  purpose  of  this  association  is 
concerned.  The  government  is  happy  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  was  drawn 
up,  the  employees  having  good  and  proper 
legal  advice,  they  have  ratified  this  agreement 
themselves  at  their  annual  meeting.  What 
more  democratic  principle  can  we  have,  and 
this  government  is  certainly  on  the  side  of 
that  type  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister— if  he  cares  to  answer— 
if  he  would  consider  that  in  private  industry 
a  trade  union,  so-called,  or  an  association 
that  was  run  by  the  foreman  was  a  proper 
organization  to  represent  the  employees?  A 


foreman  is  an  employee,  let  us  bear  that  in 
mind.  Even  the  general  manager  is  an 
employee,  they  are  all  employees,  let  us  not 
get  that  red  herring  in  the  way.  But  these 
people  are  analogous  to  foremen  in  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  certainly  are.  They 
represent  authority  at  the  local  level,  down 
at  the  level  of  the  employees.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  almost  entirely  dominated  by  store 
managers— and  has  been  from  the  beginning. 
The  executive  is  usually  top  heavy  with  store 
managers,  the  convention  that  the  Minister 
talks  about  is  usually  a  convention  of  store 
managers  in  the  main. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  they  are  elected. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course  they  are  elected, 
they  are  the  bosses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Three  hundred  bosses 
out  of  2,200? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  whole  point.  The 
whole  structure  is  vitiated  by  having  people 
in  a  foreman's  capacity  in  the  organization. 
Of  course  they  run  the  show.  The  other 
people  do  not  dare  say  "No"  to  them,  because 
they  are  the  symbol  of  authority,  or  not 
enough  of  them  dare  to  say  no. 

An  hon.  member:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  the  hon.  gentleman, 
one  of  the  Bobbsey  twins  as  the  member  for 
Sudbury  calls  him,  says  "nonsense"  but  that 
merely  reveals  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
whole  field  of  labour  relations. 

It  is  a  principle  that  has  been  established, 
even  in  the  law  of  Canada,  for  a  generation 
that  people  in  that  capacity  vitiate  an  em- 
ployees' organization  if  they  are  running  it. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the  mem- 
ber a  question?  Has  the  hon.  member  any 
knowledge  of  the  teachers'  federation? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  teachers'  federation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  not  in  the  same  category  at  all, 

it  is  a  professional  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  same  category. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  an  organization  of 
employees  which  includes  some  very  low  paid 
employees  and  it  is  a  different  type  of  situa- 
tion altogether. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  teachers  claim 
the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen 
know  your  own  laws  with  regard  to  employ- 
ment in  industry?  I  suggest  that  these  people 
in  the  LCBO  and  LLBO  are  much  more 
analogous  to  employees  in  industry  than  they 
are  to  teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
differ  from  employees  in  unionized  industry 
only  in  that  they  get  less  money.  Otherwise 
they  are  analogous. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  monopoly  industry. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  it  is  a  monopoly  industry, 
too,  but  it  is  obviously  pointless  to  argue  any 
further  with  the  Cabinet  about  it.  They  do 
not  even  believe  in  the  laws  that  they  make 
applicable  to  private  industry. 

But  I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  take  a 
look  at  that  very  point.  This  is  what  it 
hinges  on.  This  is  essentially  where  our 
difference  is.  I  would  suggest  that  he  look 
into  it  and  I  would  suggest  that  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion,  at  least  I  think  he 
should  put  this  before  him,  that  this  is  an 
enclave  which  is  completely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  general  trend  of  development  in 
the  public  service  of  Ontario.  This,  and  I 
may  say,  the  workmen's  compensation  board, 
which  is  even  worse— but  I  will  not  go  into 
that  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  two  brief  footnotes  I  want  to  add.  This 
case  has  been  argued  very  cogently,  even  if 
somewhat  ineffectively  in  terms  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  that  side  of  the  House.  But  the 
government  is  arguing  out  of  both  sides  of 
its  mouth  at  the  same  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  are  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister,  for  example, 
says  that  the  store  managers  are  employees 
and  they  should  have  a  right  to  be  in  the 
association.  This  very  same  government  about 
two  years  ago  through  one  of  its  Ministers 
brought  in  a  law  which  excluded  the  fire 
chiefs  from  the  association  because  they  were 
in  a  management  position  and  indeed,  at- 
tempted to  exclude  the  deputy  fire  chiefs— 
so  that  they  could  divide  and  rule— precisely 
the  opposite  kind  of  logic  to  what  the  Min- 
ister has  been  advocating  here  just  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  I 
want  to  put  to  the  Minister,  who  is  a  lawyer 
and,  therefore,  will  not  be  completely  un- 
aware of  the  significance  of  it:  My  colleague 
has  challenged  the  Minister  to  deny  that  these 
letters  went  out. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  You  prove  that 
they  went  out. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  We  have  copies  of 
the  letter  and  we  are  asking  him  to  deny 
that  these  letters  went  out:  first,  a  letter  to 
the  store  managers  asking  them  to  go  around 
soliciting,  with  a  check-off  form,  member- 
ships in  the  employee  association;  and  sec- 
ondly, a  letter  urging  them  to  withdraw  their 
authorization  for  a  check-off  to  the  CSAO. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Where  did  they  go 
out  from? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  went  out  from  head- 
quarters.   It  is  all  in  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  From  where? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  went  out  from 
headquarters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  How  can  you  prove 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  went  out  from 
the  association. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  the  same  place  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  LCBO. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  they  have  facili- 
ties there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  Minister  deny 
that  these  letters  went  out? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister.  If  the 
second  range  of  Cabinet  Ministers  would  be 
silent,  perhaps  the  Minister  might  be  able  to 
reply. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  would  the  members 
please  refrain  from  the  excessive  number  of 
interjections  to  permit  the  members  to  take 
part  in  the  debate  formally?  Would  the  Min- 
ister care  to  reply  to  the  member  for  York 
South? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  no  position  to  comment  on  the  letter 
but  I  will  undertake  to  get  the  information 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Deluca's  letter.  I 
assume  it  is  in  Hansard  although  I  do  not 
think  the  date  of  the  letter  is  in  Hansard. 

If  I  could  have  the  date  of  the  letter  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  check  as  to  its  circula- 
tion and  provide  the  hon.  member  with  the 
answer  to  his  question.  I  am  in  no  position 
really  to  comment  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  letter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  find  the  month  in 
Hansard. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments regarding  the  liquor  licence  board  and 
the  liquor  control  board? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  price  of  the  stuff  is  too 
high. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  I  was 
going  to  rise  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the 
hon.  secretary  wished  to  deal  with  the  parti- 
cular point  regarding  the  liquor  store 
employees. 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  of  beer 
taverns  across  the  province.  If  I  recollect 
correctly,  beer  came  back  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  1934  and,  as  I  understood  it,  they 
allowed  them  to  open  then,  based  on  being 
a  full-time  establishment,  an  established  hotel 
where  they  had  meals  and  rooms  available  on 
a  day  or  weekly  basis.  I  understand  that  this 
has  been  the  continued  regulation  for  the 
establishing  of  a  beer  tavern.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  must  be  honest,  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  question.  Is  the 
member  now  asking  me  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions to  get  a  licence  to  sell  beer  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  In  the  taverns,  just  in  the 
beer  taverns.  What  are  the  regulations  to 
establish  and  open  a  beer  tavern  in  the 
province?  Are  they  the  same  as  I  believed 
them  to  be  when  they  opened  in  1934,  that 
the  location  and  building  must  be  an  estab- 
Hshed  hotel  for  some  period  with  rooms 
available  by  day  or  by  week,  and  meals  must 
be  served?  Are  the  qualifications  to  open 
taverns  the  same  as  they  were  when  they 
brought  beer  back  to  the  province  in  1934? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  difficulty  is,  and  I 
know  and  can  appreciate  the  problem  the 
member  is  having,  you  see  now  we  do,  in 
fact,  licence  what  are  called  dining  lounges 
which,  in  fact,  I  suppose  would  qualify  as 
taverns  as  such  where  you  get  meals,  but 
where  rooms  are  not  necessarily  available  for 
overnight  type  of  accommodation. 

This  is  what  we  call  a  hotel.  All  I  point  out 
to  you  is,  that  if  you  have  specific  instances, 
I  would  be  glad  to  get  you  the  information. 
The  various  classifications  as  to  the  type  of 
establishment,  and  the  regulations  covering 
the  establishment,  are  spelled  out  insofar  as 
licencing  is  concerned  under  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act  of  the  province  and  I  do  not 
know  that  a  public  house  hcence  has  been 
issued  in  the  province  for  some  time. 

We  are  now  moving  into  the  situation,  or 
have  for  a  number  of  years,  thinking  of  com- 
plete hotel  facilities  insofar  as  hotels  are 
concerned.    But    we    do    have    the    type    of 


licence  facility  where  beer  and/or  wine 
and/or  liquor  are  available  with  meals  in 
public  establishments  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  expression,  I  would  call  a  restaurant— 
under  The  Liquor  Licence  Act  I  think  they 
are  called  taverns  in  this  state. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Mimicipal 
Affairs):  A  public  house  licence  can  be  issued 
if  there  are  other  licences. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  term  "public  house*'  will 
differentiate  between  the  dining  lounge  ex- 
panded establishment  that  they  are  licencing 
today.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  in  Ham- 
ilton, particularly.  I  know  Hamilton  better 
than  any  other  municipality,  but  I  think  it 
goes  in  most  municipalities— the  public  house, 
that  is  the  original  beer  tavern— there  has  been 
no  expansion  of  these  establishments  in  the 
Hamilton  area  for  the  last  15  or  20  years,  and 
what  is  happening  is  that  they  are  becoming 
a  monopoly  in  the  dispensing  of  beer  only. 

What  is  happening  is  that  because  of  the 
lack  of  competition  in  the  public  house  estab- 
lishment—that is  where  you  get  beer  only 
—there  is  a  lack  of  competition  and  it  is  not 
conducive  to  them  running  what  I  consider 
clean  sanitary  establishments.  As  I  have  said, 
there  must  be  between  35  and  50  of  the 
public  houses— taverns  if  you  want  to  call 
them  that— in  Hamilton  and  I  believe  there 
are  about  the  same  number  as  there  were  15 
years  ago.  Of  course  there  has  been  the 
opening  of  the  liquor  lounge  and  a  great 
expansion  in  this  field,  but  my  point  is  that 
unless  we  remove  this  monopoly  in  the  public 
house— the  beer  tavern— area,  we  are  running 
into  a  very  bad  situation. 

In  Hamilton  on  the  week-ends— Thursdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays— some  estabhshments 
are  so  crowded  that  if  you  tried  you  could 
not  physically  get  four  more  people  in  and 
seat  them  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer. 

They  are  not  doing  the  renovations  that 
they  should  be  doing,  and  because  of  the 
extended  hours,  in  the  last  year  or  two  they 
are  not  doing  the  proper  clean-up  jobs  they 
are  supposed  to  be  doing— and  it  is  because 
of  the  restrictions  and  monopoly  in  this  field. 

Now  as  far  as  the  liquor  lounge  goes,  they 
are  growing  up  all  over,  and  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  pocket  books  of  a  lot  of  people 
to  go  to  the  liquor  lounge  and  get  beer— it 
now  costs  almost  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
public  house  or  tavern.  I  think  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  got  to  take  a  real  look  at  this 
situation  of  monopoly  that  has  grown  up  in 
public  house  dispensing  of  beer. 
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I  think  we  have  to  tliink  about  relaxing  the 
regulations  and,  if  I  can  put  it  in  these  terms, 
establish  something  in  between  the  American 
and  the  English  system  of  smaller  establish- 
ments, community  establishments,  and  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  overcrowded  to  the 
extent  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

It  becomes  something  close  to  a  disgrace 
in  a  lot  of  the  areas  in  Hamilton,  and  I  know 
it  applies  in  Toronto.  If  you  go  into  a  public 
house  in  many  areas  at  the  peak  hours  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  you  just  cannot  be 
seated.  They  could  not  physically  put  in 
more  chairs. 

Now  there  might  be  cases  of  overcrowding 
according  to  their  allotment,  but  if  this  is  the 
case  then  they  are  violating  the  regulations. 

It  is  a  situation  that  has  been  created 
through  restrictions  on  establishing  public 
houses.  I  think  we  should  now  get  away 
from  the  mushrooming  cocktail  lounge,  the 
high-priced  drinking,  back  to  the  community 
beer-drinking  trend.  I  think  there  should  be 
relaxation  in  tlie  qualifications  to  open  up  a 
public  house. 

I  understand  that  it  is  still  necessary  to 
get  a  public  house  hcence,  to  have  an  estab- 
lishment similar  to  that  previously  operated 
as  a  hotel  with  rooms  available,  and  this  sort 
of  thing.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  neces- 
sary any  longer.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
get  a  room  by  the  day,  or  by  the  night  in 
almost  any  of  them  because  they  are  renting 
them  out  on  a  monthly  basis  or  a  yearly  basis 
as  apartments,  with  permanent  tenants.  I 
would  think  that  we  should  move  to  a  system 
between  the  American  and  English  where  two 
or  three  chaps  could  get  together  and  raise 
the  necessary  cash  and  open  up  a  good  com- 
munity pub  where  they  sell  beer  only  and 
could  make  a  fair  living  and  spread  out  the 
clientele   in  the   beer-drinking   area. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister,  if  I  am  correct 
that  the  regulations  are  such  that  one  must 
still  comply  with  the  original  provisions  of 
having  an  old  established  building  that  was 
known  as  a  hotel  previous  to  getting  a  licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  I  could  answer 
the  question  better  if  I  was  sure  I  under- 
stood it. 

Are  you  advocating  an  extension  of  a  type 
of  facility  where  the  people  can  go  in  and 
drink  only— I  do  not  know  what  you  would 
call  them  now  particularly,  I  used  to  refer  to 
them  as  the  beer  parlour— are  you— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  correct. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  An  extension  on  the  beer 
parlour  facilities  in  the  province— the  public 
house!  The  attitude  of  the  board,  the  inter- 
preted government  policy  in  this  regard,  is 
that  we  are  anxious  that  establishments  sell- 
ing alcoholic  beverages  provide  other  facilities 
as  well. 

I  think  the  important  point  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  type 
of  facility  for  the  man  the  member  is  talking 
about,  providing  it  is  in  conjunction  with 
these  other  facihties.  In  other  words  we  are 
anxious  to  encourage  provision  of  accom- 
modation for  people  who  wish  to  stay  over, 
we  are  anxious  as  far  as  provision  of  meals 
is  concerned  to  have  the  beverage  available 
with  other  facilities. 

Up  to  now  it  has,  to  put  it  positively,  been 
the  attitude  of  the  government  to  have  this 
particular  accommodation  as  part  of  the  over- 
all hotel  type  of  accommodation  rather  than 
as  a  facility  which  sold  alcoholic  beverages 
without  meals.  You  cannot  get  a  licence  to 
sell  alcoholic  beverages  without  meals  now 
unless  the  facility  is  part  of  this  total  complex 
to  which  the  member  is  making  reference. 

My  answer  really  does  nothing  more  than 
point  out  the  fact  that  you  are  urging  on  the 
government  a  relaxation  of  this,  as  I  under- 
stand the  member's  point,  in  the  hope  that 
the  beverage  room  might  be  more  available, 
particularly  in  the  urban  areas,  if  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes,  I  am  advocating  more 
public  houses,  where  you  can  get  beer  only. 
You  can  get  a  meal  in  most  of  them  now;  it 
is  allowed  in  the  public  house.  You  can  get 
anything  from  a  sandwich  to  a  hot  plate  in 
most  of  the  public  houses  now. 

I  do  not  want  them  all  to  have  hquor.  The 
only  increase  in  the  beer  tavern,  or  pubUc 
house  is  in  conjunction  with  an  established 
cocktail  lounge,  or  a  dining  room;  they  ex- 
pand and  put  on  a  beer  parlour  on  their 
establishment.  I  want  the  reverse  where  it  is 
easier  just  to  open  a  public  house  estab- 
lishment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  comes  under  the 
heading  of  the  most  unpopular  recommenda- 
tion of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  address  a  conmient 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  about  the  price  of  beer. 
If  my  understanding  is  correct,  unless  it  has 
changed  very  recently  my  appreciation  of  the 
situation  is  that  there  was  always  a  25  cent 
premium  on  the  cost  of  a  case  of  24  small 
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bottles  of  beer  north  of  the  French  River.  I 
assume  that  is  still  to  be  the  situation. 

This,  of  course,  has  gone  on  for  a  good 
many  years  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
comprehend  it.  In  Sudbury,  as  in  Timmins, 
we  have  a  brewery  that  operates  and  produces 
a  local  product,  which  I  might  say  without 
any  attempt  at  flattery  is  very  well  received 
for  the  refreshing  drink  it  is  in  the  community 
where  the  people  work  very  hard. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  discrimina- 
tion takes  place.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  buy 
a  case  of  Doran's  manufactured  right  in  the 
community,  you  will  pay  25  cents  more  a 
case— the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  knows 
it,  and  I  suppose  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  knows  it  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  great  drinker  that 
he  is— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Twenty-five  cents  more  than 
you  will  pay  if  you  bought  the  same  case  of 
Doran's  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Of  course  the  rationale  would  be  that  the 
25  cent  premium  is  the  cost  of  transportation 
by  the  brewers'  retailing  people  and/or  the 
liquor  control  board  from  the  places  where 
the  breweries  are  located  in  southern  Ontario 
into  northern  Ontario.  Certainly  we  recog- 
nize that  the  popular  brand  products,  those 
that  you  are  serpented  with  when  you  are 
trying  to  watch  a  national  hockey  league 
game— indeed  my  children  could  sing  "The 
Big  Ale  in  the  Big  Land"  long  before  they 
could  render  the  strains  of  "O  Canada", 
because  they  happen  to  like  hockey. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  that  as  an  aside,  but 
look  at  the  converse  of  it.  If  you  purchased 
a  case  of  Doran's  in  the  city  of  Toronto  you 
would  pay  25  cents  less  for  the  case  than  you 
would  pay  at  Timmins  or  Sudbury,  or  indeed 
the  Lakehead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sounds  like  a  price  com- 
bine. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  my  friend  from  York 
South,  in  case  that  comment  did  not  get  on 
the  record,  interjected  that  it  sounds  like  a 
price  combine.  That  is  what  the  federal 
government  thought. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  they  thought  and 
they  prosecuted  Canadian  Breweries  and 
others  a  number  of  years  ago.  They  escaped 
under  the  judgment  of  the  then  Chief  Justice 


McRuer  because  he  held  that  the  govern- 
ment fixed  the  price,  and  we  could  not  be 
said  to  operate  a  combine  when  the  price 
was  fixed  by  the  public  authority. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  authority  took  its 
price  instructions  from  E.  P.  Taylor,  and 
rubber  stamped  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  Minis- 
ter, I  would  think  that  this  discrimination 
against  those  750,000  people  who  live  north 
of  the  French  River  has  never  been  com- 
plained of  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  or  Municipal  Affairs;  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  the  Minister  of  Mines  and 
I— I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  buy  that  much 
beer;  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  asking  you  to  com- 
plain on  behalf  of  your  constituents. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  ought  to  be  closer 
to  your  constituents, 

Mr.  Sopha:  Your  constituents  who  do  buy 
a  great  deal  of  beer.  Indeed,  in  most  min- 
ing communities  I  would  think  there  is  an 
above  average  per  capita  consumption  of 
beer  because,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  very  refreshing 
drink.  I  happen  to  believe  from  my  experi- 
ence in  the  courts  that  it  is  far  safer  for 
people,  if  they  want  to  indulge  in  the  con- 
sumption of  C2Hr50H  at  all,  that  it  is  safer 
to  drink  beer  than  it  is  some  of  the  more 
potent  and  lethal  forms  of  ethyl  alcohol  that 
you  can  buy  across  the  counter  in  the  govern- 
ment stores. 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  that  as  a  matter  of  exper- 
ience, and  I  do  not  want  to  offend  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  by  advancing  an  opinion 
in  the  House.  That  is  an  opinion  based  upon 
what  my  senses  have  told  me  in  the  magis- 
trate's court.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  my  friend  from  Wentworth  East  and 
several  years  ago,  I  think  it  was  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  that  I  allowed  myself 
to  say  in  a  moment  of  loss  of  control  that 
some  of  the  public  houses  in  this  province 
served  up  beer  in  conditions  that  were  akin 
to  barbarism,  akin  to  savagery,  hardly  fitting 
as  an  environment  for  humans. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  got  into  difficulties 
back  home. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  got  into  some  difficulties  back 
home.  I  remember  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.    Frost— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  mean  you  have 
tjot  a  lot  of  barbarians  there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  not  a  lot  of  barbarians. 
I  have  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  that  is  what  you 
said. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr,  Frost  made  great  hay  on  it 
when  he  advantaged  himself  by  sending  his 
chauffeur  down  to  get  the  Globe  and  Mail 
at  10  o'clock,  which  none  of  the  rest  of  us 
can  do,  and  he  read  it  the  same  night.  As  I 
had  made  the  statement  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  in  the  paper  the   same  night. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  type  of  institution 
disappear  entirely.  I  would  hope  that  the 
liquor  licence  board  would  hasten  its  extinc- 
tion in  the  province.  It  is  not  fitting  for 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  bar 
rooms  that  we  have  now,  stimulate  the 
growth  of  it  in  this  province,  by  relaxation  of 
the  laws,  and  all  forms  of  relaxation  I  sup- 
pose bring  evil  in  their  train.  Many  a  pur- 
veyor of  the  alcoholic  beverage,  it  is  to  be 
noted  of  late,  goes  in  for  expensive  entertain- 
ment. Something  hke  $2,500  a  week  paid  to 
an  entertainer. 

An  hon.  member:  Some  of  tliem. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  some  of  them.  My  friend 
from  Wellington  North  makes  a  very  good 
point  that  some  are  of  that  exotic  type, 
others  are  more  along  the  comic  lines.  Some 
of  the  comics  are  not  as  good  as  some  of  the 
comics  in  this  House,  however,  and  they 
might  find  their  way  into  that. 

Well,  $2,500  a  week  is  a  lot  of  booze,  if 
I  may  put  it  that  way  in  the  language  of  the 
street.  That  is  a  lot  of  liquor  that  has  to  be 
purveyed  in  order  to  make  the  price  paid  to 
that  entertainer.  It  is  to  be  observed,  of 
course,  that  a  good  many  of  such  hostelries 
are  finding  themselves  in  very  severe  financial 
difficulties,  indeed. 

In  my  own  community  there  are  a  number 
of  them  that  have  gone  in  for  grandiose 
entertainment.  They  are  meeting  financial 
problems,  and  I  might  say  financial  problems 
that  encompass,  within  their  manifestations, 
difficulties  for  the  employees  in  getting  their 
pay.  That  is  not  good  business  in  a  business 
that  is  under  the  paternal  canopy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province,  and  government  in 
the  liquor  trade  in  this  province  must  bear 
ultimate  responsibility  for  all  of  the  problems 
that  occur  within  the  framework  of  that 
trade.  Government  cannot  slough  it  off.  It  is 
one  of  the  penalties  of  being  a  monopoly,  a 


very  profitable  monopoly.  Indeed,  the  net 
asset  worth  of  the  business  run  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  and  those  under  him  is  no 
doubt  of  startling  proportions. 

One  other  thing.  Of  course  our  liquor  laws 
in  this  province  have  not  been  built  up  so 
that  they  will  appeal  to  the  rational.  They 
are  not  intellectual  laws.  They  are  not  cap- 
able of  understanding.  Much  less  are  they 
capable  of  explication  in  simplistic  terms  to 
visitors  from  abroad. 

The  Swiss  traveller,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Italian,  the  Spaniard,  arriving  in  Ontario  finds 
it  difficult  to  believe  what  he  is  told  about 
the  method  of  purveying  liquor.  I  myself 
think  I  apprehend  correctly  the  climate  of  the 
times  in  1967,  and  no  doubt  Expo  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  a  further  broadening 
of  the  outlook.  I  think  I  apprehend  it  cor- 
rectly when  I  say  to  the  government  that  if 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  pur- 
vey liquor  on  Sunday  within  limited  hours— 
a  policy  of  which  I  approve  wholeheartedly 
and  I  think  the  majority  of  citizens  approve 
of  it— then  I  do  not  see  that  it  should  be  par- 
ticularly circumscribed  by  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  an  elaborate  meal. 

If  a  person  wants  a  drink,  one  or  two 
drinks,  and  he  handles  them  responsibly,  as 
the  great  majority  of  people  do— let  us  never 
forget  that  the  great  majority  of  people  in 
our  society  who  imbibe  alcohol  do  it  respon- 
sibly, it  is  only  the  bare  minority  that  show 
manifestations  of  anti-social  behaviour— well, 
if  such  a  person  wants  a  drink,  why  should 
the  government  impose  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  $3  or  $4  for  food  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon?  Why  not  let  him  have  the  drink? 
Why  not  approach  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  policing  the  tavern,  or  the  licence  holder 
that  dispenses  it,  rather  than  super-imposing 
an  artificial  and  unreahstic  inhibition  against 
its  consumption? 

Now,  that  is  one  thing.  There  are  many 
anomalies,  because  our  liquor  laws  grew  like 
Topsy.  Nobody  in  this  province  ever  sat 
down  and  thought  them  out.  They  are  not 
the  result  of  rational  development.  They  are 
the  result  of  a  break  with  policy  when  prohi- 
bition ended,  and  then  a  gradual  evolutionary 
process  until  tliey  come  to  their  present. 

I  point  to  one  of  the  other  anomalies. 
In  a  democracy,  I  see  no  rational  basis  what- 
soever for  the  fact  that  if  a  person  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  enough  of  the  Queen's 
lucre  to  enable  him  to  travel  to  Toronto  and 
put  up  at  the  Westbury,  the  King  Edward  or 
the  Royal  York  hotel,  then  he  can  have 
fetched  up  to  him  a  drink  of  whiskey  or  a 
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bottle  of  beer.  But  if  he  is  a  bush  worker 
who  puts  down  his  chain  saw  and  comes  out 
of  the  bush— he  has  probably  got  more  money 
in  his  pocket  than  many  of  the  people  who 
put  up  at  the  Royal  York  and  the  King 
Edward,  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  and  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  nods  his  head— 
and  he  goes  into  a  hotel  in  Sioux  Lookout, 
or  Armstrong,  or  Homepayne  or  Oba  or 
Foleyet,  and  100  other  places— 

Hon.   Mr.   Spooner:   Kapuskasing? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  Kapuskasing,  he  cannot 
have  fetched  up  to  him  a  drink  of  whiskey 
or  a  bottle  of  beer. 

Now,  what  appeals  to  commonsense  in  such 
a  rule?  Of  course  the  chairman  of  the  liquor 
licence  board,  that  very  good  man  who  has 
devoted  several  decades  of  useful  service  to 
the  people  of  Ontario,  he  will  tell  you,  that 
in  the  Royal  York,  in  the  Westbury  and  the 
King  Edward  hotels,  and  many  others,  they 
have  a  food  service.  They  are  equipped  to 
serve  food  in  the  rooms.  But  at  those  hotels 
down  here,  you  do  not  have  to  order  food. 
If  you  want  a  double  rye,  or  a  bottle  of  beer 
or  two,  you  do  not  have  to  order  any  food. 
You  just  call  room  service,  they  tell  me,  and 
you  order  it  up. 

Why,  in  an  enlightened  democracy,  should 
we  have  superimposed  such  artificial  rules 
that  citizens  in  one  part  of  the  province  pur- 
suing one  line  of  economic  activity  cannot 
have  the  privilege  that  citizens  in  another 
part  of  the  province  can  enjoy?  Well,  I  will 
tell  you  the  answer.  The  answer  is  simple, 
that  there  is  a  cynical  view,  a  very  cynical 
view  employed  by  the  government  of  the 
different  levels  of  society.  In  my  experience, 
the  liquor  hcence  board  and  the  government 
above  them,  the  liquor  control  board,  have 
always  looked  with  horror  at  the  very  thought 
of  drinking  north  of  the  French  River.  They 
recoil  in  horror  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  kidding. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  assume  that  because, 
geographically,  people  live  in  that  part  of 
Ontario,  that  they  treat  liquor  less  responsibly 
and  that  is  wrong.  I  have  seen  it,  many  times 
in  many  manifestations,  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  in  that  part  of  the  province,  under 
the  laws,  than  it  is  for  people  to— the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  shakes  his  head. 

Perhaps  he  will  tell  me  why  it  was  tliat 
Colonel  Drew,  when  he  first  opened  the 
cocktail  bars  in  this  province,  if  memory 
serves   me    accurately   in   a   historical   sense. 


opened  them  in  four  centres— Toronto,  Ham- 
ilton, Ottawa,  London,  in  the  first  place,  and 
on  a  population  basis. 

Population  was  used  in  1946  or  1947, 
whenever  it  was,  to  discriminate  between 
people.  The  Provincial  Secretary  can  shake 
his  head  all  he  wants,  but  the  liquor  laws  in 
this  province  and  the  privileges  granted 
under  them,  have  always  been  discriminatory, 
so  I  hope  he  does  not  give  himself  the 
licence  to  get  up  on  his  feet  and  employ  that 
patronizing  attitude  towards  me,  because  I 
know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  address  those 
facts  to  him  and  I  make  interpretations  of  my 
opinion  based  on  the  facts. 

I  started  from  the  one  that  the  cost  north 
of  the  French  River  is  higher,  because  of  this 
foolish  rule  of  charging  a  surcharge  of  25 
cents  a  case  more  for  the  stuff.  And  the 
former  chairman  of  the  liquor  control  board 
can  sit  there  and  mutter  all  he  wants,  but 
when  he  was  in  that  ojffice  what  did  he  ever 
do  to  bring  about  equity  in  the  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  the  cost  of  beer? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  did  you  ever  do?  Get  up 
and  tell  us  why  they  should  pay  25  cents 
more  in  Kapuskasing  than  they  do  in  Toronto 
for  a  case  of  beer.  Will  you  get  up  and  tell 
us  why?  On  a  rational  basis?  Or  anybody 
else,  for  that  matter. 

But  as  I  have  said,  in  many  other  sectors 
of  the  government  of  this  province,  you  never 
hear  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  the  Minister 
of  Mines,  raising  their  voices  in  protest  about 
these  matters  of  discrimination  in  northern 
Ontario,  but  they  get  re-elected.  So  I  sup- 
pose the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing. If  you  get  re-elected  you  do  not  have  to 
raise  your  voice,  you  can  leave  it  for  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  point  in 
the  eating,  not  in  the  drinking. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Those  are  a  number  of  things 
that  I  raise  and  I  am  not  asking  any  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  ask  questions.  I  am  not 
asking  for  any  explanation.  I  stated  the  facts 
as  I  see  them  and  I  made  a  valid  and  reason- 
able interpretation  on  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  rhetorical  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  liquor  licence  board  or 
liquor  control  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  ( Mr.  Bukator ) 
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going  to  expand  on  these  points?   I  would  be 
glad  to  wait. 

Some  hon.  members:   No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  really  could  not  let  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  leave 
the  impression  that  I  was  agreeing  with  what 
he  was  saying,  because  I  think  there  should 
be  some  comments  made  insofar  as  these 
matters  which  he  has  raised  are  concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  the  prob- 
lem of  the  price  differential.   I  will  inquire. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  you  reduce  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  not  know.  I  live 
south  of  the  French  River,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  you  find  I  am  right,  will  you 
reduce  it  and  make  it  equal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  I  would  find  the  explanation  for  the 
price  differential. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  He  has  given  the  explana- 
tion.  Even  the  commissioner  did  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now  the  new  champion 
for  the  people  north  of  the  French  River  has 
just  spoken.  Insofar  as  the  public  house 
matter  is  concerned,  in  reply  to  an  earher 
question,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to 
section  24  of  The  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

I  repeat  once  again  that  is  the  policy 
now,  in  the  granting  of  this  particular  type  of 
licence,  to  do  it  in  conjunction  with  full  hotel 
services.  I  tliink  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
this  will  help  to  provide  the  type  of  accom- 
modation to  which  the  member  refers,  and 
this,  of  course,  would  be  the  type  of  accom- 
modation in  which  draught  beer  is  available 
and  it  will  speak  to  the  point  that  this  type 
of  accommodation  is  available,  provided  it  is 
with  other  facilities  in  a  hotel  setting. 

There  have  been  some  general  comments 
made  with  respect  to  our  liquor  laws  and  I 
suppose  these  comments  will  go  on  from 
time  to  time.  The  member  forgets  that  in 
the  last  session  of  this  Legislature,  we,  in 
fact,  debated  amendments  to  both  of  these 
Acts  which  were  the  result  of  the  type  of 
careful  study  which  he  feels  has  not  been 
given  to  these  Acts.  The  debates  are  in 
Hansard  for  1966,  when  the  government  at 
that  time,  proposed  a  number  of  amendments 
to  both  of  these  Acts,  in  an  attempt  to  have 
them  reflect  the  social  customs  of  our  time. 


It  is  very  easy  to  make  these  generalizations 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  nods,  but  I  think  in  all  fairness,  that  this 
government  can  say  that,  insofar  as  the  avail- 
ability of  liquor  is  concerned,  who  can  really 
question  the  fact  that  if  you  really  want  to 
get  something  to  drink  in  Ontario,  you  can 
get  it.  At  the  same  time,  this  government 
takes  the  position  that  in  order  to— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Give  us  a  list  of  those  boot- 
leggers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —accomplish  this,  we  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  wave  whiskey  bottles 
under  the  nose  of  every  resident  of  Ontario. 
There  has  to  be  some  regulation  insofar  as  this 
is  concerned,  and  to  attempt  to  introduce 
once  again  this  passionate  plea  of  discrimina- 
tion, is  absolutely  ridiculous.  He  knows  as 
well  as  I  do— the  member  who  has  just  spoken 
—that  any  hotel  can  apply  for  this  privilege 
of  room  service;  and  that  there  are  economic 
reasons  why  many  hotels  do  not  want  this 
particular  privilege,  because  of  the  cost  in- 
volved in  maintaining  people  to  provide  it. 

I  suggest  to  him,  although  I  cannot  name 
them,  that  there  are  hotels  in  all  parts  of 
Ontario  that  have  this  privilege  once  they 
apply.  They  can  qualify  in  providing  not  only 
this  service,  but  other  facihties  and  other 
commodities  when  people  request  them,  and 
not  just  alcohol.  All  I  point  out  to  you  is  the 
fact  that  liquor  laws  have  to  be  an  evolu- 
tionary matter.  We  have  to  review  them  from 
time  to  time,  they  are  under  constant  study 
and  I  suppose  it  is  the  sort  of  thing,  when 
you  have  the  differences  of  opinion  that  many 
people  have  with  respect  to  this,  that  the 
government  has  to  attempt  to  find  some  type 
of  policy  which  is  consistent  with  the  general 
views  of  our  people,  I  suggest  that  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  province  in  at- 
tempting to  have  laws  which  reflect  the 
feelings  of  our  people. 

We  are  still  wed  to  tlie  principle  of  local 
option  in  this  province  and  I  would  remind 
the  last  sjDeaker  that  his  party  went  to  the 
people  in  1963  promising  to  remove  it  and 
they  got  their  answer  in  very  clear  terms  by 
the  electorate  of  1963.  And  this  government 
still  supports  this  particular  plan. 

I  simply  point  out  that  when  someone 
stands  up  and  makes  all  these  generalizations 
with  the  ease  with  which  the  words  flowed— 
I  do  not  ask  any  questions:  do  not  make  any 
comments.  To  just  leave  all  these  things 
unchallenged  is  something  which  is  ridicu- 
lous and  we  just  cannot  stand  here  and  let 
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these  things  be  said,  but  I  feel  the  govern- 
ment has  made  a  very  honest  attempt,  over 
the  period  of  time,  to  provide  regulations 
and  laws  with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
liquor,  which  puts  us,  in  this  province,  in  a 
position  which  we  may  well  compare  with 
many  jurisdictions,  as  to  its  availability  to 
those  people  who  want  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  we  ask  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  why,  during  all  the  years 
that  he  was  liquor  commissioner,  the  chief 
liquor  salesman  in  this  province,  he  toler- 
ated that  25  cent  differential? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  I  can  recall,  the  differential  was  caused  by 
transportation   costs. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  answer  to  the 
obvious  rhetorical  question  the  member  will 
probably  ask,  "In  that  case,  why  is  there 
not  a  difference  in  the  cost?".  That  is 
accounted  for,  if  I  recall,  by  the  fact  that 
we  wanted  to  keep  all  the  prices  the  same. 

Now  one  can  disagree  with  that  principle, 
but  so  long  as  you  agree  on  the  principle  that 
prices  should  be  the  same  and  that  there 
should  be  no  competition  in  respect  of  price 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  then  the  price 
remained  the  same  for  all  of  the  brands  even 
though  it  cost  more  for  some  brands  to  go 
up  north  as  it  did  for  some  of  the  brands 
from  up  north  to  come  south.  So  it  was 
caused  strictly  by  the  additional  cost  of  trans- 
portation.    I   think   that   is   logical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
comment  on  one  thing.  A  question  was  asked 
in  connection  with  Sunday  sales  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  record  should  be  made  quite 
clear  here.  This  government  took  the  posi- 
tion so  far  as  Sunday  was  concerned  that 
for  the  eating  public  the  additional  beverage 
would  be  made  available  if  they  wanted  it 
on  Sunday  during  hours  which  were  defi- 
nitely meal  hours. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  open  the  bars  of  this  province  on 
Sunday.  We  took  the  position  that  liquor 
was  to  be  available  during  meal  hours  for 
people  who  were  eating  out  on  Sundays, 
and  I  think  actually  this  has  been  accepted 
very  well  by  the  people  of  Ontario  as  evi- 
denced by  the  reaction  of  the  people.  I  think 
the  very  reason  it  has  is  that  the  availability 
of  liquor  on  Sunday  was  definitely  related 
to  meals  and  the  eating  of  meals  during  meal 
hours. 


Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  connection  with  liquor  stores  and 
brewers  warehouses,  I  have  noticed  very 
few  brewers  warehouses  push  their  walls  out 
to  make  their  stores  bigger  when  the  popu- 
lation increases.  They  seem  to  have  a  pattern 
they  work  to,  that  if  they  have  a  store  that 
reaches  capacity,  when  they  overflow  that 
store  with  business  they  build  one  in  another 
area  out  in  the  suburban  areas,  and  they  have 
another  store  to  take  care  of  the  population 
out  there.  I  think  this  is  a  good  practice  if 
that  is  the  method  they  use.  I  understand 
they  have  done  that  in  the  past. 

Having  said  that,  they  built  a  small  brewers 
warehouse  in  the  village  of  Chippawa  where 
I  come  from,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  as  the  hon.  Minister  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  if  anybody  wants  liquor 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  they  want  it 
badly  enough  they  can  get  it.  This  is  the 
truth  and  we  cannot  deny  it.  But  it  strikes 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  most  peculiar 
thing  to  see  a  brewers  warehouse  in  the 
village  where  I  have  lived  for  50  years  or 
better,    and    no    liquor    store. 

A  man  can  get  a  case  of  beer  and  then 
have  to  drive  to  tlie  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
some  four  or  five  miles,  through  the  traffic— 
and  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  lots  of  traflSc 
there— or  drive  to  Ridgeway,  12  miles  away, 
to  get  a  bottle  of  liquor  when  they  have  a 
brewers  warehouse  in  that  particular  area 
and  a  good  subdivision  where  they  are  going 
to  expand.  I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot 
have  a  liquor  outlet  in  that  particular  village. 
To  me  it  would  make  sense. 

Why  I  say  that  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  on  occasion  one  wonders,  as  a  member 
representing  the  people,  some  4,000  in  that 
village,  how  to  go  about  approaching  the 
proper  authorities  to  get  an  outlet  in  that 
village  because  it  makes  sense  to  me  as  one 
who  does  not  touch  that  particular  product 
at  all. 

However,  there  is  the  product  in  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  area  that  my  good 
friend  represents,  such  as  Barnes  Wine, 
Chateau  Gai,  Brights.  This  is  a  good  product, 
well  made,  the  best  of  champagnes,  and  once 
in  a  while  one  would  take  a  bit  of  that  if 
one  becomes  depressed.  Well,  even  that 
product  cannot  be  bought  in  that  village.  To 
my  mind  it  is  a  peculiar  situation. 

I  was  wondering,  through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Minister  could  enlighten  me.  I 
know  these  people  in  the  offices  down  here 
by  the  lake  would  no  doubt  help  me  if  I 
talked  with  them,  but  I  thought  that  while 
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we  had  an  opportunity,  and  we  talked  about 
discrimination,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
village  of  Chippawa,  the  people  there,  are 
being  discriminated  against.  If  the  Minister 
could  put  me  on  the  right  track,  tomorrow 
morning  I  will  be  knocking  on  the  door  of  one 
of  the  men  in  authority  asking  him  how  we 
go  about  getting  an  outlet  there.  I  think  a 
survey  would  indicate  to  them  and  to  me 
and  to  the  others  who  purchase  this  particular 
product  that  this  is  a  good  place  for  an 
outlet. 

I  know  not  how  one  goes  about  getting 
this,  and  I  thought  at  this  time  maybe  it 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  in  our  debate  to 
ask  the  question  of  the  Minister.  How  do  we 
go  about  getting  an  application  for  that 
village? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  to 
understand  that  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  has  made  no  effort  to  get  a  store  for 
Chippawa  since  his  election? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  yes,  as  far  back  as  before 
I  came  to  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  was  the  reeve  of  that  village,  I  was  very 
energetic  in  those  days.  But  I  did  not  seem  to 
accomplish  what  I  went  after,  and  since  I 
have  become  old  and  decrepit  I  find,  sir, 
that  I  am  not  as  energetic  or  not  as  forceful 
as  I  used  to  be,  I  have  kind  of  mellowed. 
But  I  thought  I  would  take  a  shortcut  tonight 
because  here  was  an  opportunity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
when  did  the  member  last  try? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  I  have  that  in  my 
records,  I  could  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  When  did  the  member 
last  apply  to  the  liquor  control  board  of 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Three  or  four  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Three  or  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  now  that  we  have 
that  point  clarified,  my  understanding  is  that 
any  one  of  us  could  go  down  to  the  liquor 
control  board  of  Ontario  and  ask  them  to 
study  any  area  with  respect  to  the  location 
of  a  store.  It  is  my  understanding  that  at 
the  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  they 
have— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  They  would 
just  drop  everything  and  go— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  certainly  they 
would  have  handled  it  within  the  last  three 


years  if  there  had  been  a  request,  one  way 
or  the  other.  Sometimes  "no"  is  an  answer  as 
well  as  "yes",  you  know.  There  is  a  group 
down  there  which  does  this  particular  plan- 
ning and  study  throughout  the  province,  and 
I  would  think  that  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  need  only  apply  to  the  chairman  of  the 
liquor  control  board,  or  go  down  and  see  any 
member  of  the  liquor  control  board  to  ask 
them  why  they  had  not  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  locating  a  store  in  the  village  of 
Chippawa. 

I  understand  they  make  a  study  and  have 
all  these  various  counts  which  any  commercial 
establishment  would  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  location  of  their  retail  outlet  if  they  are 
interested  in  Chippawa— the  shopping  habits 
of  people,  where  they  buy  their  food,  all  these 
things  which  are  matters  of  objectivity  and 
scientific  research  insofar  as  the  location  of  a 
store  is  concerned. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
my  very  brief  term  of  office  that  anyone  has 
ever  raised  any  question  that  it  was  a 
problem  to  have  the  board  conduct  one  of 
these  surveys  or  studies.  The  board  will  advise 
you  with  respect  to  its  attitude  insofar  as  this 
is  concerned,  and  share  with  you  the  reasons 
why  it  does  not  feel  a  store  is  necessary  there 
if  that  happens  to  be  their  conclusion,  or,  of 
course,  the  decision  that  one  will  be  built  in 
the  priorities  and  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  this  purpose  which  is  an  ongoing  process. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  do  not  believe  I  would  have 
asked  tlie  question  if  they  had  a  vote.  You  do 
not  need  a  vote  for  a  liquor  store.  A  liquor 
store  can  be  put  in  a  village  where  you  have 
outlets  such  as  we  do  have— the  hotels  and 
the  legion  and  so  on.  But  I  never  felt,  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  to  put  the  record  straight,  that 
it  was  the  position  of  a  member  to  go  to  the 
authorities  to  find  out  when  and  where  they 
were  going  to  put  liquor  stores.  I  know  they 
have  a  method  of  operating.  They  take  a 
census  or  a  survey  and  they  find  that  in 
certain  areas  they  ought  to  be  built.  I  do 
not  know  how  current  they  keep  their 
records,  but  I  know  that  the  brewers'  ware- 
house has  been  there  for  quite  some  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  member,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  only 
connection  the  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario 
has  as  to  the  location  of  brewers'  warehouse 
stores  is  that  they  must  approve  the  location 
of  tlie  stores.  They  do  not  make  the  decision 
that  a  store  is  going  into  Chippawa  or  these 
other  places.  They  want  to  make  sure  as  to 
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its  location.  From  then  on  the  brewers  them- 
selves may  make  this  decision  with  respect 
to  the  location  of  the  store. 

Another  point,  I  hope  I  did  not  leave  the 
impression  that  stores  are  only  located  as  a 
result  of  representations  made  by  members. 
I  am  sure  the  board  is  receiving  letters  every 
day  from  commercial  establishments,  from 
mayors,  from  councillors,  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  who  feel  that  the  location  of  a 
store  in  a  certain  area  would  be  something  of 
commercial  advantage  to  them,  and  these 
matters  are  constantly  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bukator:  May  I  just  pursue  this  a  bit 
further?  I  know  they  must  have  made  a 
survey  for  the  brewers  warehousing.  I  took 
it  for  granted  they  did  or  they  would  not 
have  just  come  along  and  planted  one  out  in 
the  open  field  of  a  subdivision.  I  realize  that. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  brewers  warehous- 
ing. There  is  such  a  thing  as  combination 
stores,  I  understand.  If  this  is  a  paying  propo- 
sition, and  they  have  this  on  the  record,  and 
they  know  how  many  people  come  in  and 
purchase,  then  I  would  think  they  would 
know  very  quickly  whether  this  particular 
village  warrants  a  liquor  store,  an  outlet  of 
that  type.  It  strikes  me  as  odd  for  a  person 
to  drive  into  that  particular  village,  pick  up 
a  case  of  beer,  and  then  have  to  drive  down 
to  the  Falls  to  pick  up  a  bottle  of  liquor. 
This  does  not  make  sense. 

So  I  have  said  to  the  Minister,  because  I 
want  to  bring  this  out  in  the  open,  not  only 
for  the  village  of  Chippawa.  There  must  be 
many  areas  in  the  province  who  have  the 
same  problem  to  contend  with,  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you  to  that 
Minister,  that  if  there  is  a  short-cut,  and  if 
politics  do  not  play  a  part  in  this,  and  I  have 
been  told  on  occasion  that  it  has— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh,  now  really! 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh  my,  oh  my!  I  would  not 
want  to  rub  the  Minister  the  wrong  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now  really! 

Mr.  Bukator:  All  things  being  equal. 

An  hon.  member:  Perish  the  thought. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  former  commissioner  of 
that  particular  group  wrote  me  a  letter  quite 
some  time  ago.  He  was  very  cooperative  and 
said  that  they  were  going  to  build  a  brewers 
warehouse  and  I  realize  we  are  not  on  the 
liquor  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  How  many  stores  have 
you  got  in  your  riding,  and  when  was  the 
last  one  built? 

Mr.  Bukator:  In  Ridgeway.  Now  why  do 
you  not  get  yourself  a  lawyer  and  he  would 
look  into  it  and  find  out  for  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  wait  a  minute.  You 
have  made  a  statement  that  these  things  are 
on  a  political  basis.  Now  your  riding  is  not 
known  to  be— 

Mr.  Singer:  He  did  not  make  that  statement 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  When  did  you  have  the 
last  store  built  in  your  riding? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Did  I  say  on  a  pohtical  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  When  was  the  last  liquor 
store  built  in  your  riding? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  you  can  check  with 
your  authority.  They  can  give  you  the  last 
date.  You  can  find  out  very  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  know  very  well  when 
it  was. 

Mr.  Bukator:  How  do  I  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Because  it  has  been  built 
since  you  have  been  a  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Is  that  right?  I  go  on  checking 
on  the  dates  when  the  brewers  warehouses 
are  built,  because  I  frequent  those  places 
quite  often. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  are  very  sure  of  the 
reasons    why    one    has    not    been    built    in 

Chippawa. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  wait 
until  the  member  is  through,  please? 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  will  let  it  go  on  that 
basis,  because  for  some  reason  he  has  become 
a  politician,  like  many  of  them  across  the 
floor.  If  you  are  able  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Fair  is  fair.  You  made 
the  suggestion  that  maybe  you  did  not  get 
the  store  in  Chippawa  because  of  politics.  I 
suggest  that  you  look  at  the  stores  in  the 
riding  of  Niagara  Falls  and  when  they  were 
built— this  does  not  hold  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  all  the  other 
Liberal  ridings. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  might  say  again  to  that 
Minister  that  he  can  get  that  from  the  authori- 
ties sitting  under  the  far  end  here.  They  can 
tell  you  exactly  what  day,  and  what  their 
output  is,  and  how  much— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  the  same  way  that  you 
can  get  the  answer  to  your  question  in  the 
House  tonight  about  the  location  of  the 
store  in  Chippawa. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  an  inveterate  interrupter. 

Mr.  Bulcator:  Well,  we  will  get  back  to  the 
liquor  store. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  Minister  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that,  "providing  the  funds  are  avail- 
able". Now  if  the  funds  are  available  for  one 
or  two  units,  thev  must  decide— someone 
must  decide— where  they  put  those  two  units. 
I  say,  all  things  being  equal,  I  am  wondering 
whether  politics  does  not  eilter?  I  have  not 
as  yet  been  convinced  that  they  do  not.  Now 
am  I  not  entitled  to  that  much  of  a  privilege 
in  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes.  But  you  will,  not  accept 
it  as  a  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh,  my  word  no.  Because 
he  knows  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  say  this,  the  Minister  is  a 
comer.  He  might  be  quite  a  debater  in  this 
House  one  day  when  he  gets  a  little  more 
experience. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  count  the  stores  in 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  There  are  injustices  and  I 
think  in  this  particular  case,  that  they  could 
have  known  long  before  this,  without  the 
member  asking,  whether  that  area  wants  a 
store.  If  they  were  doing  business  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way,  it  would  have  been  built. 

Mr.    Singer:    That   is   exactly  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  of  the  liquor  licence 
board  or  liquor  control  board? 

Does  the  Minister  have  any  further  com- 
ments to  make?  If  not,  I  declare  the  discus- 
sion on  the  liquor  licence  board  and  the 
liquor  control  board  to  be  completed.  We 
will  return  to  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

(Continued) 

Mr.   S.   Lewis   (Scarborough   West):    I   ap- 
proach my  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  en- 


tirely sober  frame  of  mind,  despite  all  that 
has  gone  before.  I  will  offer  some  reflections 
on  Tlie  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services,  which  I  hope  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Minister,  acting  in  the  absence 
of  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
(Mr.  Yaremko). 

Might  I  begin  by  saying,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  like  all  other  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  and  I  am  sure  on  the  government 
side  of  the  House,  we  are  sad  indeed  tliat  the 
hon.  Minister  is  not  here  to  conduct  the  esti- 
mates of  his  department. 

It  must  be  a  particular  disappointment  to 
him  that,  in  the  first  group  of  estimates  to 
come  before  the  Legislature,  he  finds  himself 
given  to  a  most  unhappy  and  unfortunate 
accident.  I  think  that,  when  he  does  read 
through  Hansard,  when  he  does  peruse  the 
debates,  that  he  conveys  to  the  Legislature 
through  the  Minister  of  Municipal  AJBFairs 
(Mr,  Spooner),  as  he  would,  he  will  find 
first,  that  some  suggestions  have  been  made; 
second,  that  some  are  worth  acting  upon;  and 
third,  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  Minister  who  is  substituting  for  him  will 
handle  it  most  competently  indeed. 

We  wish  him  Godspeed  in  his  recovery, 
and  hope  to  see  him  back  quickly  in  this 
Legislature,  maybe  before  the  session  ad- 
journs at  the  end  of  this  week. 

Too,  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  worth  expressing  regard  for  Dr.  Band— 
and  I  enjoy  using  the  prefix  "Doctor",  newly 
anointed  by  Laurentian  University,  in  that 
doctorate  post  and  perhaps  one  of  the  civil 
servants  most  responsible  for  much  of  the 
government  policy  and  the  civil  servant  most 
deserving  of  a  doctorate  of  that  kind.  I  must 
say  that  of  all  the  men  that  Opposition  comes 
into  contact  with  in  the  course  of  their  activi- 
ties, no  one  performs  the  task  in  a  more 
exemplary  fashion  than  Mr.  Band,  partic- 
ularly in  his  relationships  with  individual 
members  and  the  problems  that  are  presented 
to  him  and  all  of  us  watched,  with  some 
pleasure,  the  ascendancy  to  the  doctorate  at 
Laurentian  University. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
has  been  some  considerable  progress  made 
in  this  department,  not  the  least  of  which  has 
been  the  change  in  name,  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Some  of  us  have  deemed  that  pro- 
gress is  slow  and  some  of  us  have  been 
strongly  critical  of  certain  aspects  of  depart- 
mental behaviour.  But  I  do  not  deny  that  in 
certain  areas,  particularly  relating  to  the 
Canada  assistance  plan,  and  the  new  Child 
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Welfare  Act  and  the  rehabilitation  branch— 
than  which  there  is  perhaps  no  better  branch 
in  any  government  department— in  these  areas 
there  has  been  some  very  considerable  pro- 
gress and  that  should  be  recognized. 

The  renaming  of  the  department  is  signi- 
ficant. One  of  the  ironies,  however,  in  the 
renaming  of  the  department,  is  the  sudden 
creation  of  something  called  a  family  services 
branch.  And  one  of  the  paradoxes  inherent 
in  the  creation  of  that  branch  is  that  to  my 
knowledge— and  I  can  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong— there  is  not  a  single  family  counsel- 
ling agency  in  this  province  which  received  a 
direct  grant  from  government.  So  we  have 
the  creation  of  a  branch,  called  the  family 
services  branch,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 
member  could  name  a  family  counselling 
agency  or  a  big  sisters  association  or  any  of 
the  formally  organized  charitable  institutions, 
nonprofit  incorporated  institutions,  which 
receive  any  grants  from  government. 

Indeed,  I  recall  in  the  select  committee  on 
youth  how  one  after  the  other,  of  them  par- 
aded before  us  and  wished  that  there  could 
be  some  kind  of  omnibus  Act  encompassing 
counselling  services.  This  is  obviously  the 
kind  of  role  which  will  one  day  be  per- 
formed by  the  family  services  branch. 

Now  admittedly  children's  aid  societies  do 
some  counselling  and  admittedly  other  agen- 
cies do  the  same.  But  those  that  are  specifi- 
cally organized  for  that  purpose  receive  no 
support  from  this  government  whatsoever. 
After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  agencies  reflect 
the  two  basic  thrusts  in  the  field  of  the  social 
services,  the  first  being  some  kind  of  income 
maintenance  scheme,  and  the  second  being 
direct  service   to  people. 

The  other  comment  one  might  wish  to  make 
in  respect  of  the  new  branch  that  has  been 
created,  which  reflects  the  new  name  of  the 
department,  is  the  need  for  departmental 
services  to  be  directed  in  certain  areas  of 
specific  social  need.  The  matter  that  comes 
directly  and  strongly  to  mind,  is  the  area  of 
new  housing  projects  and  housing  develop- 
ments across  the  province  and  particularly  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  I  am  familiar 
witli  the  Warden  Woods  development  in  my 
own  riding.  There  are  many  others  across 
the  metropolitan  area  with  which  other  mem- 
bers will  be  more  familiar,  but  I  do  know 
that  when  we  establish  major  conglomerate 
units  of  this  kind— huge  complexes  embody- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  on  pure  shelter 
arrangement  only— then  it  becomes  important 
that  there  be  some  social  services  available  to 
the  community.   After  all,  by  the  very  nature 


of  the  housing  development,  these  are  low 
income  families  with  a  certain  percentage,  a 
very  small  percentage,  often  exaggerated,  of 
individuals  and  families  on  social  allowances. 
They  reflect  all  the  multi-problem  situation 
from  debt  to  medical  services,  medical  re- 
quirements, which  such  families  inevitably 
reflect.  They  are  thrown  together  in  the 
context  of  an  isolated  housing  project,  in  an 
isolation  which  many  of  us  now  find  fashion- 
able to  deplore,  despite  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment continues  to  build  them. 

Yet,  despite  all  the  social  needs  that  are 
concentrated  in  that  kind  of  community, 
there  is  absolutely  no  formalized  social  service 
available  to  the  people.  And  so  you  have  a 
series  of  problems  aggravated  beyond  de- 
scription. A  hit  and  miss  support  provided  to 
that  kind  of  community  by  the  voluntary 
agencies  in  whatever  township  it  happens  to 
be  located.  A  situation  which  cannot  help 
but  deteriorate  and  become  unnecessarily 
grievous. 

I  can  think  of  the  number  of  people  who 
are  presently  housed  in  the  armouries  in 
downtown  Toronto  who  came  from,  or  are 
destined  for,  large  housing  developments. 
What  a  tremendous  contribution  it  would  be 
if  the  family  services  branch  recognized  that 
that  was  part  of  their  social  responsibility 
and  that  one,  or  two,  or  three  social  service 
workers— and  they  need  not  be  masters  of 
social  work— be  assigned  specifically  to  help 
individuals  with  the  counselling  difficulties 
they  may  have,  of  whatever  kind,  in  the  large 
housing  developments  which  we  have  now 
habitually  been  constructing. 

And  then  in  reviewing  other  facets  of  the 
department,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  the 
areas  that  have  been  much  discussed  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  field  of  finance  and 
administration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  this  area  there  has  been  much  stream- 
lining of  a  very  positive  kind. 

But  the  one  thing  which  still  makes  many 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House  most  un- 
happy is  the  lack  of  consolidation  of  county 
and  district  units.  I  think  the  Minister,  in  his 
lead-ofl^  to  the  Legislature,  mentioned  the 
number  that  were  involved.  They  were  not 
impressive,  may  I  say  to  him,  given  tlie  fact 
that  there  are  over  900  municipalities  in  this 
province  and  given  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  promised  consolidation  over  the  last  10 
years  at  a  very  accelerated  pace. 

And  yet  it  comes  at  a  veritable  snail's  pace 
and  it  frustrates  the  integrated  development 
of  social  services  to  the  community.    Because 
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inevitably  our  units  of  service  are  too  small, 
the  populations  they  encompass  are  too 
limited  and  the  expertise  that  the  professionals 
can  provide  is  very  limited  as  w^ell. 

We  cannot  continue  to  maintain  these  little 
rotten  boroughs— and  I  do  not  mean  that  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  sense— where  welfare 
services  are  dispensed  with  all  the  paternalism 
and  arbitrary  discriminatory  attitudes  which 
have  characterized  such  services  for  the  last 
20  or  30  years.  The  prospect  of  consolidating 
units  is  a  very  exciting  one  and  there  are 
occasions,  I  would  submit  to  the  Legislature, 
where  the  government  must  impose  mandatory 
legislation  if  municipalities  will  not  recognize 
the  need. 

This  is  not  unknown  to  this  government 
when  it,  by  mandatory  legislation,  consoli- 
dated school  units  and  is  now  by  mandatory 
legislation  consolidating  public  health  units 
or,  at  least,  forcing  certain  services  into  areas 
where  no  public  health  unit  exists.  I  think 
the  same,  at  this  point  in  time,  has  to  be 
applied  to  the  administration  of  welfare  ser- 
vices in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

With  that,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  must 
come  a  certain  decentralization  of  agencies 
themselves.  And  I  am  not  now  talking  about 
government,  because  I  do  not  want  to  get  lost 
in  the  maze  of  regional  organization  of  ser- 
vices as  it  affects  different  government 
departments. 

What  we  really  require  is  an  analysis,  I 
think,  of  the  way  private  agencies  and  some 
agencies  directly  associated  with  government, 
function  and  I  think  that  we  are  developing 
a  bureaucracy  in  the  private  sector  which  is 
almost  equal  to  that  in  the  public  sector. 

It  can  surely  become  possible  in  an  area 
of  services  to  people  where  the  bureaucracy 
can  somehow  be  eliminated  and  where  much 
more  responsibility,  freedom  and  authority 
can  be  given  to  the  local  worker,  provided  he 
or  she  has  the  skill,  or  to  the  local  arm  of  the 
essential  agency,  provided  that  arm  has  ad- 
ministrative staff  and  the  funds  necessary  to 
operate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  our  voluntary 
agencies,  particularly  those  associated  with 
the  united  appeal,  have  begun  to  build  in 
bureaucratic  hierarchies  which  boggle  the 
mind  and  intimidate  the  recipients  of  the 
service.  Indeed,  it  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  most  of  the  recipients  of  social 
services  from  the  voluntary  private  sector  are 
never  allowed  to  sit  on  the  boards  of  gov- 
ernors, are  never  involved  in  the  decision 
making  policies,  have  not,  in  fact,  any  contact 


with  the  service  except  as  it  may  affect  them 
in  a  therapeutic  sense,  and  I  do  not  think  at 
this  point  in  time,  in  the  20th  century,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  desirable. 

Recipients  of  services  should  participate  in 
the  development  of  the  agency,  they  should 
sit  on  the  board,  and  the  agency  should  de- 
centralize itself  sufficiently  so  that  people  are 
not  intimated  by  structure.  We  are  terribly 
over-structured  in  the  social  agencies  which 
presently  exist  in  this  province. 

These  are  general  reflections,  I  hope  to 
become  more  particular  as  we  move  into  the 
sub-estimates. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with 
this  kind  of  decentralization,  we  have  an 
enormous  problem  of  staffing— and  staffing  for 
this  department,  I  would  say  to  this  Minister, 
continues  to  be  a  bogey,  just  as  it  has  been  a 
bogey  for  The  Department  of  Health.  For 
The  Department  of  Health  it  is  premedi- 
tatedly  contrived,  for  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  it  is  a  very  real 
problem.  And  I  think  that  we  are  gradually 
on  the  right  track. 

I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  that  under- 
graduate schools  of  social  work  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  only  two  universities 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  know  that  the 
universities  are  contemplating  some  expansion 
in  this  field  and  one  welcomes  it.  But  they 
are  tardy  indeed. 

The  university  community  in  this  area,  as 
for  so  many  years  in  the  teacher  education 
area,  has  lacked  a  sense  of  responsibihty  to 
the  community  at  large  because  it  has  not 
been  able  to  reflect  the  elements  in  the  com- 
munity at  large— such  as  anti-democratic 
structure  as  we  will  no  doubt  be  debating 
when  Bill  Pr31  comes  before  the  Legislature 
tomorrow. 

It  is  part  of  that  kind  of  syndrome  and  it 
is  important,  I  think,  that  the  universities  be 
persuaded  by  this  Minister,  or  by  this  Min- 
ister to  his  colleague,  that  they  have  this 
social  responsibility  and  they  had  better  see 
to  it  pretty  quickly.  And  even  if  the  argu- 
ment can  be  made,  as  it  can,  that  post- 
graduate schools  of  social  work  are  difficult  to 
establish  and  difficult  to  see  through,  then 
certainly  undergraduate  courses  in  social  wel- 
fare and  social  work  are  entirely  viable  in 
various  universities. 

The  communty  colleges  are  moving  with 
painful  slowness  in  this  field.  Indeed,  one 
wonders  whether  many  of  the  community 
colleges  will  encompass,  will  embrace,  pro- 
grammes   of   social   work   or   social   welfare 
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workers  to  talk  about  a  diflFerent  kind  of 
career  line. 

But  the  most  important  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  think,  lies  within  the  agencies 
themselves.  If  the  government  could  see  fit 
to  grant  the  private  agencies  in  the  field  an 
enormous  fund  of  money— and  that  would 
mean  several  million  dollars,  which  this 
government  could  well  find— then  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  in-service  training  programmes  could 
fill  the  gap  in  the  welfare  worker  field.  We 
have  obviously  finally  accepted  the  fact  that 
not  everyone  can  be  a  doctor  of  psychology 
and  a  master  of  social  work  and  that,  indeed, 
such  people  are  not  always  desirable  in  direct 
person  to  person  contact. 

There  are  certain  other  ancillary  reflections, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  allude  to,  before 
making  the  basic  point  I  wanted  to  make. 
The  Minister  mentioned  day  nurseries  in  his 
lead-off.  He  indicated  that  the  amount  of 
subsidy  from  the  government  has  gone  from 
50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  over  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  may  well  be  true.  One 
is  inclined  to  say  the  Minister,  "So  what?", 
because  he  knows  full  well  that  the  state  of 
municipal  financing  is  such  that  municipali- 
ties will  not  countenance  the  development  of 
day  nurseries  unless  government  provides 
100  per  cent  of  the  subsidy. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  in  this  field  why 
government  should  not  provide  that  kind  of 
subsidy  as  they  are  doing  in  other  child  wel- 
fare services.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  still  have  a  hangover  of  the  old  attitude 
towards  the  working  mother,  indeed  towards 
any  woman  in  the  society  who  is  presump- 
tuous enough  to  feel  that  she  has  a  right 
to  place  her  children  for  social,  emotional, 
personal  or  economic  reasons,  in  a  day  nurs- 
ery or  day  care  centre,  while  she  goes  about 
various  other  pursuits. 

Now  this  peculiarly  Tory  hangover  is  some- 
thing that  we  will  have  to  do  away  with 
before  we  break  through  on  this  front.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  towards  the 
working  woman,  indeed  the  attitude  towards 
women  generally,  is  the  most  diflBcult  part  of 
providing  sujfficient  money  for  day  care  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  civil  service,  for  instance,  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services,  allows 
itself  to  be  trampled  in  this  respect. 

The  expansion  in  day  nurseries  or  the  lack 
of  expansion  in  day  nurseries  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  facets  of  this  department, 
one  of  those  that  causes  members  on  this 
side  most  distress.  There  are  many  who  are 


rapidly  becoming  persuaded,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  will  see  that  in  the  debate  on  the 
day  nurseries  branch,  that  this  is  an  area  of 
prime  social  significance,  an  area  where  it 
is  worth  zoning  in  with  some  considerable 
vigour— perhaps  the  next  most  significant 
area  in  the  field  of  child  care  in  particular— 
and  it  has  developed  very  reluctantly  indeed. 
In  the  field  of  child  welfare,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  interest  of  amity  I  am  going  to 
exercise  some  restraint  not  usually  given  to 
politicians  at  the  end  of  a  session  on  the  eve 
of  an  election.  I  want  to  say  about  the  child 
welfare  branch  that  for  reasons  I  do  not 
entirely  fathom  it  still  engenders  some  very 
real  uncertainty,  and  even  evidences  of  hos- 
tility amongst  children  or  child  serving 
agencies  in  the  public  sector  and  in  the 
private  sector. 

We  noticed  that  sitting  on  the  select  com- 
mittee on  youth.  It  may  be  a  lack  of  confid- 
ence which  is  a  hangover  from  previous  eras. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  true.  I  am  also 
inclined  to  think  that  the  composition  of  the 
child  welfare  branch  has  altered  fairly  fun- 
damentally in  the  last  two  or  three  years  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  things  that  are  attributed 
to  it  are  unfair. 

But  whether  or  not  that  be  the  case,  the 
fact  is  there  is  current  in  the  body  politic,  a 
feeling  that  the  branch  cannot  entirely  cope 
with  its  responsibilities,  that  the  branch  does 
not  have  all  the  personnel  it  might  have  or 
that  the  government  should  allow  it  to 
properly  and  adequately  supervise  the  chil- 
dren's institutions,  the  children's  aid  societies, 
the  facilities  under  The  Children's  Boarding 
Homes  Act  and  all  the  other  activities  which 
are  given  to  it  to  do. 

The  rumblings  of  discontent  that  I  have 
heard,  privately  and  publicly,  should  I  think 
be  eliminated  by  particular  support  for  this 
branch  and  by  the  branch  itself  perhaps  tak- 
ing on  the  task  of  stimulating  the  field  in 
every  respect. 

One  of  the  things  that  worries  me  about 
this  branch  is  that  it  has  still  not  come 
entirely  to  grips  with  some  of  the  realities 
of  child  care.  I  know  for  instance  it  took 
this  branch  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
recognize  that  group  homes  or  special  foster 
care  units  were  not  the  sole  solution  to  chil- 
dren with  difficulties.  Indeed  they  were  a 
very  intermediate  solution  for  certain  kinds 
of  children  with  certain  kinds  of  difficulties, 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  branch 
could  encompass  a  rather  broader  view  of 
the  social  scene,  could  recognize  that  there 
exists  a  spectrum  of  services  which  deserve 
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support  at  all  ends  of  the  spectrum,  whether 
it  be  where  there  are  severe  problems  with 
children  or  very  moderate  problems  with  chil- 
dren, and  support  them  all  equally  and 
without  favour,  this  kind  of  thing  would  do 
much  to  appease  many  of  the  antagonisms 
which  exist  in  the  field  as  a  whole. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  not 
be  entirely  pertinent  but  I  am  reminded  of 
the  13-year-old  boy  in  the  Hamilton  Ontario 
hospital  who  was  recently  found,  I  think, 
dead  on  arrival  at  the  Hamilton  general  hos- 
pital having  escaped  from  the  OH. 

The  reasons  for  the  death  are  apparently 
unknown.  I  do  not  think  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  yet  knows  the  reasons, 
I  am  not  even  sure  whether  the  inquest  has 
been  held.  But  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  young  lad  was  in 
an  institution  under  The  Children's  Institu- 
tions Act,  that  he  was  in  training  schools 
imder  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions, 
that  he  was  in  an  Ontario  hospital  under  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  that  every  single 
step  of  the  way  all  the  professionals  involved 
said  there  was  nothing  appropriate  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  him.  For  a  period  of 
several  years,  this  was  allowed  to  persist; 
indeed  until  the  year  1967  when  there  is  still 
nothing  appropriate  for  a  large  number  of 
such  children. 

It  may  well  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  well 
be  that  there  is  no  reason  to  lose  such  chil- 
dren, either  in  a  physical  or  an  emotional 
sense,  if  only  government  would  recognize 
that  it  is  capable  of  developing  such  facilities 
and  that  it  should  do  so  without  the  political 
prejudices  which   are  often  so  apparent. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  to  get  over  this 
gap  in  services.  The  child  welfare  branch 
is  eminently  suited  for  this  purpose  and  I 
would  urge  it,  through  the  Minister,  to  begin 
to  expand  the  facilities  that  it  provides  for 
children  and  adolescents  under  the  child 
welfare  branch,  because  only  then  are  we 
going  to  overcome  some  of  the  enormous 
problems  which  children's  aid  societies  are 
always  speaking  about  in  their  annual  reports. 
Whether  it  be  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
unmarried  mothers,  or  whether  it  be  the 
problems  of  adoption,  or  whether  it  be  the 
absolute  dilemma,  the  total  dilemma,  of 
placing  these  severely  retarded  and  severely 
disturbed  children  anywhere  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  there  are  absolutely  no  facilities 
whatsoever. 

Now  I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in 
passing,  that  many  of  the  facilities  that  do 


exist,  the  few  that  do  exist,  will  be  accredited 
at  some  stage  by  The  Department  of  Health 
and  will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services.  Indeed 
I  understand  The  Department  of  Health  will 
be  paying  the  grants  directly  for  the  children 
and  that  the  children's  aid  societies  may  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  banker  along  the  way. 
But  I  do  think,  nonetheless,  that  the  child 
welfare  branch  has  a  tremendous  role  to 
play,  the  dimensions  of  which  it  has  not  yet 
assumed. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  tlirust  of  this 
department  over  the  last  year  or  two,  and  in 
its  present  makeup,  continues  to  be  in  the 
field  of  social  allowances.  In  the  last  year 
we  have  supposedly  had  a  revolution  in  the 
field  of  social  allowances,  particularly  with 
the  Canada  assistance  plan.  Under  the  Canada 
assistance  plan  and  its  parallel  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  Ontario,  The  Family  Benefits  Act, 
the  categories  were  removed,  the  invidious 
categories  were  removed,  and  the  panacea 
was  reached.  But  there  were  several  im- 
mediate flaws  that  emerged  in  the  last  several 
months,  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  question  the  entire  rationale  of 
the  Canada  assistance  plan  and  The  Family 
Benefits  Act.  There  were  four  serious  flaws 
as  I  see  them,  and  I  just  want  to  mention 
them  at  this  point  in  the  estimates. 

First,  when  the  bills  were  brought  before 
the  Legislature  we  persisted  in  the  distinction 
between  The  Family  Benefits  Act  and  The 
General  Welfare  Allowances  Act.  In  other 
words,  we  persisted  in  the  distinction  between 
two  classes  of  recipients  despite  the  fact  that 
their  needs  might  be  identical.  My  col- 
league, the  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden),  at  the  time  said  we  persisted  in  that 
distinction  because  we  wanted  the  munici- 
palities to  continue  to  assume  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  general  welfare 
recipients.  That  would  be  most  unfortunate 
were  it  true,  but  apparently  there  has  been 
no  other  explanation  advanced. 

The  second  flaw,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
question  of  staff.  I  think  the  Minister  in  his 
lead-off  again,  if  memory  serves  me,  men- 
tioned that  if  the  members  were  slow  in 
having  problems  solved  they  should  not  be 
annoyed  because  of  the  enormous  job  which 
the  staff  of  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  had  to  cope  with  since  the 
institution  of  the  Canada  assistance  plan  and 
the  legal  aid  scheme. 

I  remaind  the  House,  sir,  that  many  of 
us    on   this    side    pleaded   with    government 
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for  a  considerable  period  of  time  that  this 
so-called  revolution  in  social  welfare  would 
require  a  major  staflE  increase.  That  increase 
has  not  come  about,  and  such  increase  as  has 
come  about  is  quickly  used  by  the  demands 
of  the  field. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  evaluation 
of  people  on  the  basis  of  need  will  never  be 
achieved  until  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  can  enlarge  its  complement 
enormously.  It  should  be  given  full  resources 
to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  people 
who  are  working  10  and  12  hours  a  day,  as 
dedicated  as  they  are— and  I  do  not  detract 
from  that  for  a  moment— would  wish  that 
government  could  somehow  enhance  the 
numbers  of  tiieir  colleagues. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  I  have  grave  suspicions,  we  in 
this  party  have  grave  suspicions,  about  the 
nature  of  the  needs  test  and  the  pre-added 
budget.  The  more  one  looks  at  it  the  more 
one  feels  that  it  is  just  a  sophisticated  change 
for  the  means  test,  that  it  is  not  really  a 
very  major  alteration  at  all,  that  in  fact  the 
limits  that  have  been  placed  on  the  pre- 
added  budget  mean  that  people  still  live  at 
the  subsistence  level  and  there  are  very 
serious  restrictions  on  allowances. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point,  that  when 
one  reads  the  regulations  of  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  one  finds  with  great  despair  that 
the  limitations  in  these  regulations  are  not 
unlike  those  which  were  in  the  former  cate- 
gorical aid  programmes   of  this   government. 

Now  recently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  received 
copies  of  some  correspondence  from  the 
family  benefit  branch  which  went  to  a  family 
in  Windsor,  Ontario.  I  think  I  can  use  the 
name  of  the  family— no,  I  will  not  use  the 
name  of  the  family,  I  will  just  read  the  letter 
and  give  the  Minister  the  information. 

The  position  of  this  family  prior  to  The 
Family  Benefits  Act  coming  into  effect  was 
that  the  husband  was  receiving  $75-a-month 
through  old  age  security  and  the  wife  was 
receiving  $39  a  month  through  a  disability 
pension,  and  I  guess  that  totals  $114  a  month. 
Now  that  was  the  family  income  they  were 
allowed  under  existing  social  allowances. 

Then  the  so-called  guaranteed  income  sup- 
plement was  enacted  by  Ottawa.  The  male 
of  the  family  was  increased  from  $75  a  month 
to  $105  a  month  and  the  wife  received  the 
following  letter  from  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services: 


Dear  Mrs.  So  and  So: 

With  reference  to  the  allowance  you  are 
receiving  under  The  Disabled  Persons 
Allowances  Act,  your  file  has  recently  been 
reviewed  and  we  would  advise  as  follows: 

The  Act  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a 
married  recipient,  the  total  combined  in- 
come of  husband  and  wife  from  all  sources, 
including  the  allowance,  must  not  be  in 
excess  of  $2,220  per  year.  From  informa- 
tion on  file  it  is  noted  the  old  age  security 
of  your  husband  plus  five  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  real  property  owned  and 
occupied  have  caused  your  eligible  rate  of 
allowance  to  be  reduced  to  $12.39  per 
month,  and  have  caused  you  to  be  over- 
paid in  allowance  money  an  amount  of 
$157.05  which  we  are  required  to  recover. 
To  adjust  this  matter  we  have  arranged  to 
deduct  $5  from  your  monthly  allowance 
until  the  overpayment  has  been  recovered. 
The  cheque  for  May  has  been  cancelled. 
The  June  and  future  cheques  will  be 
issued  at  $7.30  per  month  for  the  present 
time. 

This  letter  is  dated  May  29,  1967.  And  then 
with  a  piece  of  effrontery  that  is  really  quite 
something,  the  final  paragraph  reads: 

Please  note,  it  is  most  important  for  you 
to  notify  this  office  immediately  if  there  is 
any  change  in  circumstances  particularly 
with  reference  to  income  or  assets  received 
from  any  source,  etc.  Your  prompt  action 
in  this  connection  may  prevent  an  over- 
payment of  allowance  moneys  which  would 
have  to  be  recovered. 

Now,  let  me  make  quick  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  this  letter. 

First,  apparently  under  The  Family  Bene- 
fits Act— it  is  true  because  I  have  checked 
the  regulations— we  have  included  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,200  per  year  combined  income  of 
husband  and  wife  from  all  sources  in  the  case 
of  a  married  recipient.  And  yet  the  Act  stipu- 
lated, when  we  went  through  second  reading, 
that  the  evaluation  would  be  on  the  basis  of 
need.  It  is  beyond  me  how  you  can  have  an 
honest  appraisal  of  need,  and  set  a  ceiling  of 
$2,200  in  your  regulations. 

In  other  words,  your  regulations  defeat  the 
intent  of  the  Act.  They  go  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Under  the  so-called  guaranteed  income 
supplement,  the  individual  is  capable  of 
receiving  $105  a  month,  that  is  $1,260  a 
year.  If  it  is  two  people,  that  works  out  to 
$2,520  a  year.  In  other  words,  one  receives 
by  way  of  old  age  security,  $300  more  than 
the  limit  placed  by  an  invidious  regulation,  a 
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discriminatory  regulation,  of  this  government, 
of  this  provincial  department. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  man 
received  his  guaranteed  income  supplement 
of  $30  a  month,  that  glorious  pittance  from 
the  hon.  Allan  MacEachen,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment saw  fit  to  make  it  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1967,  and  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  then  made  the  overpayment  to  the 
wife  retroactive  to  January  1,  1967. 

In  other  words,  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  so  ashamed  of  what  it  was 
giving  that  it  decided  to  make  it  retroactive, 
the  department  in  this  instance— this  humane 
department,  the  family  services— decided  to 
lower  the  allowance  that  the  wife  was  re- 
ceiving, drop  it  from  $39  a  month  to  $12.39 
a  month,  and  then  penalize  her  for  the  retro- 
activity applied  to  her  husband,  and  take  it 
back  to  January  of  this  year. 

Now  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
positively  diabolical.  That  really  takes  the 
ingenuity  of  both  regulations  and  govern- 
ment to  apply  that  kind  of  perverse  logic  to  a 
social  allowance  that  is  supposed  to  help 
people.  The  upshot,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this 
extraordinary  little  saga  is  that  this  particular 
married  couple,  after  the  Canada  assistance 
plan  has  been  introduced,  after  the  increase  in 
guaranteed  annual  supplement  has  been 
given,  after  the  family  benefits  plan  has  been 
passed  in  this  Legislature,  this  married  couple 
will  be  receiving  $1.61  less  per  month,  than 
they  were  receiving  before  all  that  advanced 
social  legislation  ever  took  effect. 

Now,  that  is  really  what  worried  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  these  bills  first  went  through 
the  Legislature.  That  is  really  what  worried 
us.  If  they  were  again  one  of  these  very  well 
intentioned  fagades  which  when  the  regula- 
tions came  down  would  defeat  all  the 
principles  inherent  in  this  bill,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  has  happened  in  this  case. 
When  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  pretended,  as  he  did  on  introduction 
of  the  bill,  that  there  would  be  $20  million 
extra  to  be  spent  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
one  is  frankly  hard  pressed  to  see  where 
it  is  going,  because  if  truth  be  known,  I 
certainly  have  not  found  any  people  whose 
allowances  have  been  enormously  increased 
nor  have  any  of  my  colleagues.  Indeed,  we 
have  received  more  than  one  instance  where 
the  allowances  have  been  decreased  by  that 
kind  of  perverse  reasoning. 

Well  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  want  to 
drive  at,  is  that  the  only  viable  solution  for 
all  of  this,  the  only  viable  solution  I  want  to 


suggest  again  is  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 
We  in  this  party  hang  our  hat  on  that 
proposal,  and  we  refuse  to  have  it  prostituted 
by  propositions  like  those  put  forward  by 
the  federal  Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare 
in  suggesting  that  $30  a  month  additional  is 
in  any  sense  a  guaranteed  annual  income  of 
any  kind.  That  is  just  a  corruption  of  a 
phrase  and  we  do  not  want  to  associate  our- 
selves with  that  at  all. 

When  we  talk  about  guaranteed  annual 
income  we  talk  about  the  kind  of  scheme 
which  the  provincial  government  should  pro- 
mote at  the  federal  level  which  would  pro- 
vide a  level  of  income  for  every  family  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  below  which  no  one 
would  be  allowed  to  fall.  The  basic  arguments 
for  it,  of  course,  would  be  not  only  to  handle 
periods  of  interrupted  income,  of  unemploy- 
ment, not  only  to  handle  questions  of 
technological  advance,  increased  leisure,  con- 
sequent of  automation,  and  so  on,  but  also  as 
the  major  anti-poverty  measure. 

When  one  talks  about  the  war  on  poverty, 
one  likes  to  think  that  this  means  putting 
cash  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  As  yet,  that 
is  the  last  thing  that  has  occurred  to  both 
federal  and  provincial  governments.  The  only 
answer  to  this  entire  field  is  the  question  of 
the  guaranteed  annual  income.  It  does  not 
matter  though,  I  want  to  suggest,  what  the 
motive  is.  The  objective  is  to  rationalize  all 
the  existing  programmes  and  to  provide  a 
viable  living  wage  for  every  single  family  in 
this  province. 

I  would  like  to  enter  a  caveat  at  this  point 
though  because  I  know  that  there  are  mem- 
bers like  those  from  Kent  West  (Mr.  Spence) 
and  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett),  who  would  find 
this  an  entirely  imacceptable  scheme.  The 
only  way  they  would  support  it  is  if  they  saw 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  as  a  method 
of  eliminating  all  welfare  and  state  interven- 
tion by  some  simple  payment  that  would  be 
so  low  as  to  recall  the  Elizabethan  poor  laws. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  is  not  what  we  have  in  mind  at  all, 
although  there  are  certain  conservative  econo- 
mists and  conservative  politicians  who  view 
it  that  way.  We  are  not  advocating  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income  as  a  method  of  depressing 
wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  way  in  which  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come makes  any  sense  is  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  stringent  minimum  wage  laws  of  an 
excellent  economic  level,  and  by  all  the 
related  social  and  economic  services,  be  they 
medical  care,  pension  plans  or  adequate 
housing    accommodation. 
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Many  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  dis- 
cussing the  guaranteed  annual  income,  get 
terribly  nervous  about  the  method  of  apply- 
ing it.  Our  proposition  is  that  surely  there  is 
sufficient  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  legislators, 
government,  civil  service  generally,  to  pro- 
vide a  viable  method.  There  have  been  two 
that  have  been  suggested  by  very  reputable 
people. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  the  negative  income 
tax  where  individuals  or  families,  when  they 
fall  below  the  minimum  income,  receive  a 
supplement.  They  receive  a  supplement  by 
one  of  two  ways,  either  by  filling  in  a 
simple  income  tax  return  which  demonstrates 
what  the  financial  gap  is  and  pays  the  people 
the  difference,  or  a  payment  to  individuals 
or  families  of  all,  or  a  portion  of,  the  unused 
exemptions  as  a  result  of  our  very  unfair 
exemptions  in  the  personal  income  tax  scale. 
So  those  are  two  ways  by  way  of  applying 
the  universal  negative  income  tax. 

The  second  method  which  has  commended 
itself  to  reputable  authorities,  is  the  uni- 
versal demigrant  or  a  social  dividend  paid  to 
all  members  of  society,  regardless  of  need. 
How  one  evaluates  these  programmes  I  sup- 
pose, Mr,  Chairman,  is  on  the  basis  of  their 
adequacy  to  handle  poverty,  on  the  basis  of 
the  work  incentive  or  disincentive  which  they 
cause,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  cost.  I  think 
those  who  have  appraised  the  alternative 
scheme  thus  far  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  negative  income  tax,  with  a  work 
incentive  fitted  in,  is  probably  the  best 
approach. 

But  one  by  no  means  need  advocate  a 
specific  approach,  one  need  only  accept  the 
proposition  that  all  our  welfare  schemes,  all 
our  social  allowance  programmes,  however 
they  are  paraded— even  the  Canada  assistance 
plan  and  The  Family  Benefits  Act  are  doing 
a  very  limited  job  indeed  and  that  the  only 
omnibus  answer  lies  in  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  and  that  it  lies  within  the  resources 
within  the  intellectual  capacities  of  govern- 
ment to  see  it  through. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  observa- 
tion—this would  even  be  fully  in  line  with 
the  Carter  commission  report  because,  as  we 
judge  the  report,  equity  is  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  that  document  and  the  progressive 
income  tax  is  accepted  as  its  main  focal  point, 
so  it  is  right,  I  suggest,  it  is  right  that  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  should  flow  through  a 
new  income  tax  system. 

The  problem,  if  I  may  coin  a  phrase  used 
occasionally  by  the  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions (Mr.   Grossman),  the  problem  is  the 


outer  limits  of  the  Tory  philosophy.  I  must 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
those  outer  limits,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  Tory  philosophy  by 
the  men  who  operate  from  the  government 
benches,  it  would  be  possible  to  press  for 
such  imaginative  and  creative  schemes  at  the 
federal  level. 

Certainly,  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
is  something  to  which  we  in  this  party  ad- 
here. We  are  quite  flexible  in  terms  of  the 
methodology  and  the  approach,  quite  pre- 
pared to  examine  the  alternatives,  but  we 
accept  the  fact  that  much  of  the  social  service 
apparatus  has  collapsed  in  the  face  of  an 
inadequate  income  maintenance  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  should  suffice 
for  introductory  remarks.  Let  me  say,  sir, 
that  in  certain  fields  in  the  sub-estimates, 
what  we  are  basically  trying  to  put  forward 
is  the  very  simple  proposition  that  this  de- 
partment knows,  and  this  government  knows 
that  it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  cut  down  the 
areas  of  indigency  and  social  despair  which 
exist  in  the  society,  that  they  have  all  the 
knowledge  and  all  the  tools  and  all  the  re- 
sources and,  for  reasons  which  continue  to 
elude  me,  but  which  I  judge  to  be  malevolent, 
they  refuse  to  utilize  the  tools  that  do  exist, 
the  tools  that  would  indeed  provide  a  much 
more  economic  operation  than  presently 
characterizes  the  department,  the  tools  that 
perhaps,  the  department  itself  would  use  if 
the  civil  service,  rather  than  the  Tory  party 
in  this  department,  were  given  a  free  rein. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  continue  at  2.30  p.m.  with  what- 
ever bills  remain  on  the  paper;  we  may  have 
reference  to  them,  and  the  estimates  of  this 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery.  King  Edward 
public  school,  Peterborough;  and  in  the  west 
gallery,  Dallington  Drive  public  school,  Don 
Mills. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  (Northumberland)  from 
the  standing  committee  on  public  accounts 
presented  the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  repairs  under 
way  on  the  Burlington  skyway?  When  did 
they  commence  and  how  long  will  the  skyway 
be  reduced  in  service  to  two  lanes? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  stated  in  the 
answer  to  a  question  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  by  the  member  for  Wentworth  East  (Mr. 
Gisborn),  the  necessity  to  re-pave  the  Burling- 
ton Bay  skyway  bridge  was  not  as  a  result 
of  faulty  construction  or  design  when  it  was 
originally  built  in  1957. 

The  most  modem  methods  and  materials 
available  at  that  time  of  sealing  the  concrete 
before  the  application  of  asphalt  paving  were 
used.  In  spite  of  this,  moisture  penetrated  the 
asphalt  course  and  it  was  found  necessary,  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  serious  damage  to 
the  structure,  to  remove  the  old  pavement 
and  apply  a  more  satisfactory  sealer  which 
has  been  developed  since  the  bridge  was 
constructed. 

This  type  of  maintenance  is  general  in  all 
jurisdictions  for  structures  such  as  the  sky- 
way after  they  have  been  in  service  and 
subjected  to  severe  weather  conditions  and 
heavy  traffic. 
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The  contract  was  awarded  April  3  to  King 
Paving  and  Materials  Limited  of  Oakville 
and  work  commenced  on  April  8.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  work  will  be  completed  by 
June  21,  1967. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Min- 
ister for  his  answer. 

I  have  a  further  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Education.  Would  the  Minister  comment 
on  complaints  that  the  recent  grade  13  math- 
ematics exam  was  umreasonably  difficult  and 
did  not  constitute  a  fair  test  of  the  curri- 
culum? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  math  exam,  like  the  other 
examinations,  was  prepared  very  carefully  by 
a  group  of  highly  qualified  people.  Of  course, 
in  any  set  of  examinations,  as  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  would  know  better  than  some, 
no  matter  how  carefully  prepared  there  is 
always  the  risk  that  some  papers  may  appear 
to  be  too  easy  while  others,  I  am  sure,  appear 
to  be  too  difficult. 

There  have  been  reports  this  year  that  the 
math  paper  appears  to  some  people  to  be  on 
the  difficult  side.  However,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  to  the  House  on  other  occasions,  each 
candidate  has  his  marks  reviewed  by  the  re- 
vising board  and  this  board  has  the  respon- 
sibihty  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done,  either 
individually  or  in  the  total  sense. 

As  an  additional  safeguard,  35  per  cent  of 
the  marks  this  year  will  be  based  on  the 
marks  assigned  by  the  individual  teacher.  I 
can  assure  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  stu- 
dents will  be  dealt  with  fairly  and  that  the 
final  marks  assigned  will  not  be  inconsistent 
with  those  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  make  a 
supplementary  question— I  almost  said  state- 
ment—I know  the  Minister  is  aware  that 
circumstances  like  this  can  be  psychologically 
devastating.  The  complaints  that  I  have 
received  would  indicate  that  the  examinations 
in  the  next  two  days,  French  and  Physics,  I 
beheve,  may  reflect  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  students  experienced  in  the  first 
exam,  mathematics.  I  hope  that  his  statement 
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to  us  this  afternoon— that  fairness  will  be  done 
—will  extend  to  those  two  possibilities  as 
well. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  who  is  absent,  but  this  can  be 
taken  as  notice. 

The  question  is:  Does  the  province  of 
Ontario  intend  to  make  a  grant  towards  the 
construction  of  Toronto's  St.  Lawrence 
centre  for  the  arts? 

And  a  question  for  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart),  who  is  absent,  and  he  can 
take  this  as  notice. 

With  respect  to  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Ontario  court  of  appeal  that  rubber  stamp 
signatures  by  justices  of  the  peace  on  minor 
traffic  charges  are  invalid: 

1.  Does  the  Attorney  General  intend  to 
appeal  this  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada? 

2.  Alternatively,  does  he  intend  to  amend 
the  existing  law  to  make  rubber  stamp  signa- 
tures on  informations  legal? 

3.  Or  does  he  intend  to  enforce  the  law,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Ontario  court  of  appeal? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Provincial  Secretary  will 
answer  that  question  in  the  absence  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question  placed 
by  the  hon.  member,  I  wish  to  advise  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
appeal  this  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Shame  on  him 
for  doing  so,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission  has  exempted  some  insider 
trading  in  British  American  Oil  Company 
Limited,  would  the  Minister  advise  the 
House: 

1.  What  are  the  reasons  for  this  exemption? 

2.  Will  the  use  of  this  kind  of  exemption 
from  the  reporting  of  insider  trading  be  very 
widespread? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  informed  by  the  securities  commission 
that  the  companies  exempted  from  filing  in- 
sider trading  reports  are  some  150  world 
wide  subsidiaries  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Company. 


None  of  these  companies  are  in  Ontario  and 
in  no  case  do  they  have  any  control  or  direct 
connection  with  British  American  Oil  Com- 
pany Limited. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  small  sub- 
sidiaries of  British  American  Oil,  whose 
oflBcials  are  not  executive  officers  and  have 
no  control  over  British  American  Oil  Com- 
pany, that  have  also  been  exempted. 

This  practice  will  not  be  widespread. 
However,  there  will  be  exemptions  granted 
to  companies  with  similar  problems  to  British 
American  Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Min- 
ister permit  a  supplementary  question? 

From  the  answer,  am  I  to  take  it  that  Gulf 
Oil  does  not  control  British  American? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  it 
does.  Does  the  hon.  member  know  any  oil 
company  that  is  Canadian  owned,  any  one  at 
all? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany that  is  Canadian  owned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Supertest! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed  it  is  not.  There  is  not 
one  company  that  purveys  gasoline  that  is 
Canadian  owned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  my  word  being  questioned  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Even  when  the  hon.  Minister 
is  wrong? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Even  when 
his  facts  are  wrong. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Your 
opinion  is  not  a  statement  of  fact. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  refer  to  the  authority  of 
Walter  Gordon's  book.  Has  the  hon.  Min- 
ister written  a  book? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wish  it  were  a  better 
authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  At  the  moment  I  do 
not  know— to  many  members  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  He  points  out  there  is  not  one 
Canadian  owned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Park- 
dale  have  a  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  supple- 
mentary question  if  I  could. 

Does  not  such  a  ruling  give  those  Ameri- 
can firms  that  control  Canadian  companies 
an  advantage  over  Canadian-owned  com- 
panies if  this  theory  is  to  be  applied  across 
the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  hope  that  that 
would  not  be  the  result  and  I  shall— 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  seems  to  be  the  result- 
that  the  Americans  have  the  advantage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  shall  look  into  it 
and  answer  the  question  before  the  House 

recesses. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two 
questions,  my  first  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

Has  the  government's  reconsideration  of 
of  the  beaches  problem  raised  during  the 
departmental  estimates  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  the  Minister  might  be  able  to  assure 
public  access  to  the  beaches  this  summer? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member,  I  wish  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
various  steps  which  must  be  undertaken  in 
a  proper  study  of  the  ownership  of  the 
beaches  and  the  assessment  of  the  best 
method  of  reverting  beaches  which  are 
privately  owned  to  public  ownership. 

Field  studies  have  been  completed  and  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  identifying  the 
actual  township  lots  and  concessions  to  be 
examined. 

Following  determination  of  this  informa- 
tion, the  department's  records,  including 
patent  records  and  survey  records,  will  have 
to  be  examined  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  beaches  are  now  public  or  private. 

Upon  the  assessment  of  all  this  informa- 
tion, the  department  will  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  private  rights 
involved.  Then  it  will  be  able  to  assess  the 
question  of  whether  the  best  method  of 
acquisition  of  private  rights  in  beaches  is 
through  the  normal  channels  of  expropriation 
or  acquisition  or  by  some  legislative  provision 
as  that  recommended  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South.  Accordingly,  I  cannot  give 
this  House  any  assurance  that  the  public  shall 
have  access  to  privately  owned  beaches  this 


summer.  If  there  are  any  situations  where 
public  beaches  are  being  improperly  used  or 
occupied,  the  department  will  consider— and 
is  constantly  considering— cases  of  unauthor- 
ized occupation  of  Crown  land  and  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  such  matters  apart  from 
such  studies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Does  the  Minister  have  a  copy  of  the  study 
of  environmental  health  and  pollution  in  the 
Port  Huron  area  carried  out  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment? Second,  if  so,  is  it  possible  to  have 
the  report  tabled  so  that  members  of  the 
Legislature  can  have  access  to  it? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  such  report.  I  am 
advised  further  by  the  director  of  the  division 
of  occupational  health,  state  Department  of 
Health,  State  of  Michigan,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  state  air  pollution  control  programme 
is  operated,  there  is  no  report  of  any  such 
study  conducted  by  the  state  Department  of 
Health  in  the  Port  Huron  area  since  1960. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  council  for 
the  arts. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  two  questions  for  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  Attorney  General. 

The  first  one  is:  what  are  the  terms  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  Ontario  police  commission  into 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case  of 
Roger  Armstrong?  Where  will  the  inquiry  be 
held?  Will  the  inquiry  be  open  to  the  public 
and  will  witnesses  be  called  before  the  com- 
mission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  police 
commission  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  inquiry  should  be  held  is  still  under 
review,  and  that  this  decision  has  not  yet  been 
made  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Min- 
ister permit  a  supplementary  question?  Has 
tlie  Minister  any  idea  as  to  when  this  decision 
will  be  made?  Will  it  be  made  before  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  in  no  position  to 
answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is:  for  what  reason  and  under  what 
authority  was  the  restraining  order  registered 
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in  the  registry  office  for  the  registry  division 
of  the  county  of  Peterborough  against  the 
property  of  one  Mr.  Emmett  Sheely  in  park 
lot  14,  concession  5,  in  the  township  of  Ennis- 
more  in  August  of  1966  in  heu  of  the  enact- 
ment and  registration  of  a  subdivision  control 
bylaw  by  the  township  council.  When  and 
under  what  conditions  will  the  restraining 
order  be  withdrawn? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  restrain- 
ing order  registered  in  the  registry  office  for 
the  registry  division  of  the  county  of  Peter- 
borough against  the  property  of  Mr.  Sheely  is 
under  the  authority  of  section  96  of  The 
Registry  Act  and  at  the  request  of  the  muni- 
cipality. The  order  was  necessary  to  prevent 
Mr.  Sheely  from  subdividing  his  property 
without  making  provision  for  adequate  pub- 
lic thoroughfares.  As  the  hon.  member  will 
know,  this  is  an  alternative  procedure  to  meet 
this  particular  situation  where  a  subdivision 
control  bylaw  has  not  been  enacted,  but  where 
action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  (Mr. 
Sargent)  asked  the  following  two  questions: 

Will  the  Minister  advise  the  number  of 
companies  having  timber  contracts  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  which  have 
the  right  to  sublease  their  timber  rights? 

The  answer:  no  licensee  has  the  authority  to 
sublease  timber  rights  on  his  licence  without 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Minister,  as  out- 
lined in  section  16,  subsection  (1)  of  The 
Crown  Timber  Act.  In  order  to  more  effec- 
tively utilize  the  allowable  cut  on  an  area 
and  to  make  available  to  the  established  in- 
dustry the  particular  species  or  products, 
third  party  agreements  are  made  between 
the  primary  licensee  and  another  party  with 
the  consent  of  the  Minister  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  issued  to  the  third  party. 

Thirteen  licensees  have  entered  into  25 
agreements  for  other  parties  to  cut  timber  on 
their  licensed  areas  and  in  addition,  38  licen- 
ces have  been  issued  to  third  parties. 

The  second  question:  Will  the  Minister  ad- 
vise the  amount  of  dollars  in  profit  that  these 
companies  derive  from  the  right  to  sublease 
provincially-owned  timber  cutting  rights? 

The  reply  is  that  it  is  government  policy,  as 

outlined  in  the  Legislature  last  year  by  the 
Minister,  that  no  licensee  shall  derive  a  profit 
from  the  sale  of  timber  under  a  third  party 
agreement  or  licence.  The  primary  licensee 
must   substantiate   any   charges   made   to   the 


third  party  before  the  agreement  or  licence 
is  approved  by  the  Minister.  These  charges 
will  cover  items  such  as  stumpage  charge  due 
to  the  Crown;  use  of  roads  and  other  facili- 
ties; scaling;  management  services  provided 
by  the  primary  licensee;  and  any  direct 
charges  related  to  the  preparation  and  super- 
vision of  a  third  party  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  has  directed  several 
((uestions  to  the  Attorney  General,  respecting 
the  case  of  Regina  versus  Ebers.  As  I  have 
now  perused  the  various  statements  and  re- 
ports together  with  the  transcript,  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  at  this  point  to  advise  him 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  matter. 

Since  the  decision  in  the  Rose  case,  to 
which  the  lawyer  in  this  particular  case  re- 
ferred, The  Summary  Convictions  Act  has 
been  amended  to  make  section  426  of  the 
criminal  code  applicable  to  summary  convic- 
tion proceedings  in  a  magistrate's  court.  I 
am  sine  my  learned  friend  was  aware  of  this 
amendment  and  that  he  would  recognize  that 
it  materially  changed  the  law  as  it  stood  at 
the  time  of  the  Rose  case. 

We  therefore  feel  that  the  magistrate  acted 
within  his  authority  in  dealing  with  this  type 
of  conduct. 

As  far  as  this  particular  case  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  intend  taking  no  further 
action.  The  statements  I  have  received  from 
the  various  court  officials  who  were  present 
at  the  time,  indicate  the  accused  made  sev- 
eral comments  in  foul  language  that  were  not 
heard  by  all  present  in  the  courtroom  and 
were  not  transcribed.  The  magistrate  heard 
these  words  and  elected  to  overlook  them  at 
the  time,  so  that  the  boy's  mother  would  not 
be  embarrassed  by  the  words  themselves,  or 
their   implications. 

The  recorded  comment  was  really  too  much 
for  the  magistrate  to  overlook  and,  in  the  light 
of  the  previous  comments  and  that  one,  the 
action  of  the  court  was  taken. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  die  Minister 
would  permit  a  supplementary  question?  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  whether  or  not  the 
review  by  The  Attorney  General's  Department 
was  directed  also  to  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  conviction  on  the  charge  of 
vagrancy  A? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  My  understanding  is  that 
it  was  a  very  full  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  all  matters  relevant  to  this  case  were 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  the 
review. 
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Mr.  Singer:  We  have  yet  to  get  an  admis- 
sion that  a  magistrate  could  do  wrong. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

Hon,  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  North,  who  must  be  unavoidably  de- 
tained today,  had  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall).  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
been  asked  to  provide  the  hon.  member  and 
the  House  with  the  necessary  information 
relative  to  his  question.  Because  I  would  not 
wish  that  this  House  would  prorogue  without 
the  hon.  member  having  the  answer  to  his 
question,  I  would  beg  your  indulgence,  sir, 
so  that  I  may  proceed. 

The  question  is: 

What  steps,  if  any,  does  the  Minister  intend 
to  take  to  ward  oft  a  strike  by  maintenance 
men  serving  16,000  OHC  tenants  in  Metro? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rates  of  pay  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  unionized  employees 
of  Ontario  housing  corporation  are  governed 
by  a  collective  agreement  between  Ontario 
housing  corporation  and  local  767  of  the 
Canadian  union  of  public  employees.  This 
agreement  was  effective  until  November  30 
last  year.  The  union  indicated  that  it  wished 
to  open  negotiations  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  agreement  and  its  initial  wage  demands 
were  for  a  30  per  cent  increase  across  the 
lioard  plus  substantial  improvements  in  fringe 
benefits. 

Among  the  improvements  requested  was 
a  reduction  in  the  work-week  from  40  hours 
to  35  hours  with  no  resultant  loss  in  take- 
home  pay;  time  and  one-half  for  Saturday 
and  Sunday  work,  although  part  of  the  em- 
ployee's normal  shift;  three  weeks  paid  vaca- 
tion per  annum  after  three  years'  service 
instead  of  the  present  10  year  requirement; 
one  and  one-half  days  additional  designated 
holidays;  and  the  employer  to  pay  66%  per 
cent  of  Ontario  hospital  premiums  and  PSI 
blue  plan  premium  instead  of  the  present  50 
per  cent  plus  the  introduction  of  an  extended 
health  benefits  plan  on  the  same  basis. 

Ontario  housing  corporation  first  met  with 
representatives  of  the  union  on  November  16, 
1966,  and  five  other  meetings  were  held  after 
that  date.  At  the  last  meeting,  held  on 
December  22,  1966,  both  sides  reached  agree- 
ment in  principle  for  a  two-year  period  pro- 
viding for  an  average  wage  increase  of  38.8 
cents  per  hour.  This  is  made  of  25.3  cents 
from  December  1,  1966,  and  a  further  13.5 
cents  from  December  1,  1967.  Improvements 
in  fringe  benefits  amounted  to  a  further  9.95 


cents  per  hour  for  a  total  package  of  48.35 
cents.  The  wage  settlement  would  have  im- 
mediately increased  the  rate  for  a  labourer 
from  $2.21  per  hour  to  $2.41,  and  subse- 
quently to  $2.53.  In  the  more  skilled  cate- 
gories which  form  the  major  part  of  the 
bargaining  unit,  the  following  wage  rates 
would  apply: 

HOURLY  RATES 

As  of         Effective      Effective 
Classification  Nov.  3/66    Dec.  1/^6    Dec.  1/67 

Chief  Operating 

Engineer    3.06  3.36  3.51 

Stationary 

Engineers     2.51  2.82  2.95 

Sr.    Handyman     .  .  2.46  2.76  2.90 

Handymen 

(Heating)    2.36) 

(Appliances)      ..  2.36  f  2.66  2.81 

Sr.   Groundsmen    ..  2.30  J 
Handymen 

(General)    2.36  2.59  2.72 

Janitors    2.24  2.54  2.67 

Truck /Tractor 

Drivers     2.30  2.54  2.67 

Watchmen     2.21  2.41  2.53 

Resident 

Caretakers*      ....  1.98  2.15  2.30 

Labourers     2.21  2.41  2.53 

*Plus  value  of  emoluments  equivalent  to  38  cents 
per  hour  as  noted  above. 

Fringe  benefits  paid  for  by  the  corpora- 
tion, including  the  following,  are  equivalent 
to  an  additional  59.29  cents  per  hour:  1.  Shift 
premium  15  cents  per  hour;  2.  Sick  leave 
accrued  at  the  rate  of  1.5  days  per  month;  3. 
Two  weeks  vacation  each  year  up  to  seven 
years'  service,  three  weeks  vacation  after 
seven  years,  four  weeks'  vacation  after  20 
years;  4.  Ten  statutory  holidays  each  year; 
5.  Group  life  insurance  equivalent  to  two 
years'  wages— 50  per  cent  of  the  premium 
paid  by  the  employer;  6.  Ontario  hospital 
semi-private  coverage— 66%  per  cent  of  tlie 
premium  paid  by  the  employer;  7.  PSI  blue 
medical  plan— 66%  per  cent  of  the  premium 
paid  by  the  employer;  8.  PSI  extended  health 
benefits  plan— 66%  per  cent  of  the  premium 
paid  by  the  employer;  9.  Pension  plan  pro- 
viding for  up  to  70  per  cent  of  the  average 
final  earnings  upon  retirement— the  corpora- 
tion paying  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
premium;  10.  Twenty  minutes  rest  periods 
per  shift;  11.  Twenty  minutes  clean-up  period 
per  shift. 

This  settlement,  which  was  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  union's  negotiating  com- 
mittee, was  subsequently  rejected  by  the 
membership.  The  services  of  a  conciliation 
officer  from  The  Department  of  Labour  were 
made  available  and  at  that  stage  the  union 
indicated  that  there  were  five  reasons  for 
rejection,  i.e.  the  length  of  the  agreement, 
pension  plan,  wages,  rest  periods  and  resident 
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caretakers'  conditions.  The  conciliation  officer 
was  unable  to  effect  a  settlement. 

The  union  has  adopted  the  position  that 
its  rates  of  pay  should  be  the  equivalent  of 
those  paid  by  the  city  of  Toronto.  In  this 
regard  it  should  be  noted  that  whereas  On- 
tario housing  corporation  has  11  classifica- 
tions, the  city  of  Toronto  housing  authority 
has  six  classifications  as  follows:  labourer; 
handyman;  maintenance  man;  resident  care- 
taker; stationary  engineer,  grade  3;  stationary 
engineer,  grade  4. 

On  April  28,  1967,  both  parties  appeared 
before  a  board  of  conciliation,  the  chairman 
of  which  was  His  Honour  Judge  H.  C.  Arrell. 
The  other  members  of  the  board  were  J.  W. 
Healy,  Esq.,  QC,  the  nominee  of  Ontario 
housing  corporation,  and  Mr.  Drummond 
Wren,  the  nominee  of  the  Canadian  union 
of  public   employees. 

The  reports  of  the  conciliation  board  were 
released  on  June  5,  1967.  The  chairman  and 
the  OHC  nominee  on  the  board  recommended 
a  wage  settlement  l:)ased  on  the  corporation's 
last  offer.  The  union's  nominee,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond Wren,  submitted  a  dissenting  report 
recommending  an  additional  four  cents  per 
hour  across  the  board  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
poration's last  offer  in  each  year  of  a  two-year 
agreement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  union  has  de- 
manded parity  with  city  employees,  Ontario 
housing  coi-poration  on  June  9,  1967  wrote 
to  Mr.  R.  J.  Anderson,  the  representative  of 
the  Canadian  union  of  public  employees,  as 
follows: 

This  will  confirm  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion of  this  morning  at  which  time  you 
advised  me  that  local  767  of  the  Canadian 
union  of  public  employees,  at  a  member- 
ship meeting  held  last  night,  rejected  the 
report  of  the  conciliation  board.  You  also 
informed  me  that  the  local  has  voted  for 
strike  action  to  be  taken  from  7  a.m.  Mon- 
day, June  19,  1967,  if  its  demands  are  not 
met.  In  discussion  I  pointed  out  that  as 
the  local  has  taken  so  many  different  posi- 
tions at  various  stages  of  negotiation  it  is 
not  clear  to  us  at  this  time  just  what  these 
demands  are. 

The  matter  of  parity  with  employees  of 
the  housing  authority  of  Toronto  has  been 
mentioned  specifically  by  the  local  but  we 
have  never  been  favoured  with  the  exact 
definition  of  what  parity  entails. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  this  mat- 
ter full  details  of  the  parity  demand  should 


be  gixen  us.  If  this  information  is  sub- 
mitted we  shall  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  local's 
strike  decision. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  union  of  public 
employees  and  Ontario  housing  corporation 
are  meeting  today  in  response  to  Ontario 
housing  corporation's  letter.  And  we  hope 
that  the  matter  will  be  settled  at  that  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  inquired 
concerning  his  earlier  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister  regarding  a  reported  request  from 
officials  of  the  city  of  Toronto  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  certain  members 
of  the  Cabinet  to  discuss  matters  involving 
urban  renewal  in  the  city.  May  I  for  the 
member's  information  inform  the  House  that 
a  meeting  as  requested  has  been  arranged  for 
Tuesday  of  next  week,  June  20,  at  4  p.m. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  Toronto  there  is  a 
conference  being  held  of  the  tax  structure 
committee,  and  representing  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton).  At  that  conference,  which  started 
late  this  morning,  a  statement  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  province  and  I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
be  informed  of  the  exact  statement  that  was 
made.  I  now  wish  to  read  the  statement  as 
presented  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  this 
morning  to  the  tax  structure  committee: 

The  Ontario  government  recognizes  that 
Canada  is  on  the  threshhold  of  a  new  era 
in  public  finance.  We  accept  and  welcome 
this  challenge.  My  government  has  already 
pledged  itself  to  the  formidable  task  of 
restructuring  its  own  tax  system,  after 
study  of  the  report  of  the  Smith  commit- 
tee  on  taxation. 

Ontario  acknowledges  the  Carter  report 
as  a  major,  imaginative  proposal  to  tax  our 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  pay. 
We  believe  that  Canada,  with  realistic 
cooperation  among  all  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, can  devise  an  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive system  of  taxation  which  will  raise 
the  funds  required  for  reasonable  pubUc 
expenditure  in  an  efficient  and  equitable 
way.  At  the  same  time,  this  system  should 
continue  to  encourage  free  enterprise  de- 
velopment. 

To  develop  a  sound  new  tax  system  for 
Canada,  it  is  essential  that  the  provinces  be 
assured  of  adequate  financial  resources  to 
meet  their  constitutional  responsibilities, 
which  include  the  fundamental  public  serv- 
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ices  provided  by  our  municipalities.  On- 
tario is  also  committed  to  consultation 
with  its  municipalities  in  undertaking  a  tax 
overhaul.  Their  needs  must  be  considered 
because,  in  our  view,  they  are  under  the 
greatest  financial  strain  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  views  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
on  the  report  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
taxation,  as  presented  in  this  paper,  should 
be  regarded  as  preliminary  and  by  no 
means  final.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Finance  and  Treasurers  last 
December,  we  agreed  that  a  meeting  of 
the  tax  structure  committee  should  be  con- 
vened to  enable  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  to  discuss  the  Carter  report, 
without  the  necessity  of  reaching  any 
binding  conclusions.  Such  is  the  purpose 
of  this  meeting,  which  we  trust  will  enable 
us  to  identify  areas  of  mutual  concern  and 
potential  joint  action. 

The  points  enumerated  by  us  at  this 
meeting  are  not  necessarily  the  only  ones 
which  Ontario  will  wish  to  advance,  nor 
are  they  necessarily  comprehensive.  While 
several  of  my  ofificials  have  been  occupied 
since  the  report  was  released  last  February 
in  an  assessment  of  its  implications,  the 
scope  of  the  report  is  so  vast  that  we  pro- 
pose merely  to  spotlight  certain  issues 
which  appear,  at  this  time,  to  be  potential 
problem  areas  requiring  detailed  considera- 
tion. 

We  understand  that,  later  this  year,  the 
federal  government  proposes  to  issue  a 
white  paper,  as  a  study  document,  followed 
by  a  bill  which  would  indicate  the  gov- 
ernment's general  position  and  suggest  the 
means  of  implementing  those  portions  of 
the  Carter  report  which  are  considered 
appropriate  for  adoption  at  that  time. 

We  are  convinced  that  adequate  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  a  full  exchange 
of  views  between  federal  and  provincial 
representatives  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment commits  itself  publicly  to  a  position 
in  either  a  white  paper  or  a  proposed  bill, 
even  though  such  a  position  might  be 
qualified  as  being  conditional  and  subject 
to  later  revision.  The  potential  implica- 
tions of  the  Carter  report  are  so  far- 
reaching  that  a  frank  and  detailed  exchange 
of  views  is  essential.  In  fact,  any  other 
approach  would  be  completely  inconsistent 
with  our  own  position  on  federal-provincial 
affairs  and  our  view  of  the  present  require- 
ments for  effective  Canadian  federalism. 

Our  concern  that  the  federal  government 
may   find   itself   committed   to    a   position 


before  there  is  an  opportunity  for  full 
federal-provincial  discussion  is  not  un- 
related to  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  Ontario.  Our  Ontario  com- 
mittee on  taxation  is  expected  to  report 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Obviously, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  take 
a  definite  stand  on  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Carter  commission  until 
we  are  able  to  compare  them  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Smith  committee, 
particularly  in  those  areas  where  the 
reports  overlap  or  fail  to  be  complementary. 

No  effective  implementation  of  the  broad 
proposals  of  the  Carter  commission  will  be 
possible  without  full  consideration  of 
federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  require- 
ments and  their  inter-relationships.  In 
many  respects,  we  believe  that  the  key 
consideration  at  this  time  is  the  position  of 
the  municipalities,  an  issue  upon  which  the 
Smith  committee  is  focusing  special  atten- 
tion. The  changes  in  urban  life  and  urban 
demands  have  been  so  dramatic  that  an 
entirely  new  approach  is  required  both  to 
urban  problems  and  associated  rural  areas, 
and  to  the  broad  sweep  of  provincial- 
municipal  responsibilities.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  recognize  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  provinces  for  the  finan- 
cial position  of  their  municipalities.  The 
municipalities  require  greater  fiscal  flexi- 
bility; the  provinces,  in  turn,  require  even 
greater  flexibility  to  support  them. 

The  facts  of  Canadian  federalism  sustain 
the  proposition  that  the  greatest  financial 
challenges  are  now  confronting  provincial 
jurisdictions.  Since  the  Carter  report  was 
limited  by  its  terms  of  reference  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  structure  of  the  federal 
government,  it  provides  only  partial 
answers  to  our  problems.  For  this  reason, 
we  believe  that,  in  our  case,  the  Carter 
report  and  the  Smith  report  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  package. 

I  reahze  that  the  federal  government 
does  not  intend  to  discuss  federal-pro- 
vincial fiscal  arrangements  at  this  meeting. 
However,  the  report  does  make  recom- 
mendations involving  the  direct  tax  fields 
which  are  shared  by  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  under  our  present  con- 
stitutional arrangements.  Therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  even  contemplate  basic 
changes  without  confronting  the  continuing 
requirements  for  new  tax-sharing  arrange- 
ments. The  revenue  Ontario  anticipates 
from  the  three  shared  tax  fields— personal 
income  tax,  corporation  tax,  and  succession 
duties— in  the  current  fiscal  year  is  expected 
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to  be  about  $900  million,  over  40  per  cent 
of  projected  total  revenue.  No  change  is 
possible  in  the  current  sharing  of  these  tax 
fields  without  federal-provincial  concur- 
rence and  without  provision  for  the  chang- 
ing relative  requirements  of  the  two  levels 
of  government. 

When  we  consider  tax  revenues,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  studies  done  for  the  tax 
structure  committee  last  year  which  indi- 
cated the  sharply  growing  needs  of  my 
province,  as  well  as  those  of  other  prov- 
inces, and  the  imperative  need  for  revenue 
to  expand  at  a  rate  adequate  to  meet  our 
requirements  as  well  as  those  of  our  bur- 
geoning municipalities.  You  will  recall  that 
those  studies  showed  the  fiscal  needs  of 
the  provinces  to  be  expanding  at  a  faster 
rate  than  those  of  the  federal  government. 

With  this  background,  I  am  particularly 
disturbed  to  note  the  suggestion  of  the 
Carter  commission  that  the  provinces 
should  lean  more  heavily  on  sales  taxes  in 
order  to  meet  their  needs.  We  all  realize 
that  sales  taxes  do  not  have  the  buoyancy 
that  has  been  evident  in  recents  years  in  the 
personal  income  tax.  We  also  believe,  as 
we  expressed  last  autumn,  that  the  federal 
government  could  guide  the  economy  with 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  personal  income 
tax,  which  has  been  suggested  by  some  as 
a  minimum.  In  any  event,  the  provinces 
have  no  constitutional  right  to  indirect 
sources  of  tax  revenue. 

Finally,  we  agree  with  the  federal  Min- 
ister of  Finance  that  the  consequences  of 
the  Kennedy  round  will  require  major 
changes  in  the  whole  industrial  face  of 
Canada  and  we  believe  that  these  changes 
can  best  be  facilitated  by  joint  federal- 
provincial  action.  Therefore  it  would  seem 
prudent  to  consider  potential  changes  in 
the  tax  system  together  with  changes  in 
our  industrial  and  corporate  life.  This  may 
delay  final  revisions,  but  wc  believe  the 
results  will  be  most  desirable. 

I  would  now  like  to  highlight,  by  a  series 
of  examples,  the  type  of  problems  which  we 
believe  call  for  more  detailed  consideration 
and  discussion: 

1.  On  taxation  and  economic  growth 
Carter's  integrated  tax  system  could  have 
substantial  implications  for  the  relative 
growth  of  the  private  and  governmental 
sectors  of  the  economy.  As  the  tax  struc- 
ture committee  expenditure  projections 
revealed,  the  increasing  demand  for  gov- 
ernment services  is  expected  to  result  in  a 


rise  in  the  proportion  of  the  gross  national 
product  accounted  for  by  governments. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  it  is 
desirable  that  the  tax  burden  be  contained 
within  reasonable  limits  in  order  not  to 
hinder  the  full  development  and  growth  of 
the  economy.  The  need  to  reconcile  these 
two  conflicting  considerations  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  our  assessment  of  the  Carter 
proposals.  Although  these  proposals,  sug- 
gesting that  upper  limits  be  set  on  rates  of 
income  tax,  serve  the  second  objective, 
they  could  well  impede  the  growth  of  the 
governmental  sector  by  inhibiting  the  ex- 
pansion of  revenues.  In  either  case,  we 
should  attempt  to  judge  the  net  long-term 
efl^ects  on  the  economic  growth  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  which  depends  so  heavily  on 
the  provision  of  social  capital  and  govern- 
ment services. 

2.  Regarding  intergovernmental  finance, 
apart  from  the  problem  of  financing  the 
governmental  sector  as  a  whole,  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal,  the  tax  structure 
committee  projections  indicated  that  a  dis- 
proportionately large  share  of  government 
deficits  would  fall  on  provincial-municipal 
governments. 

In  his  recent  budget,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  indicated  that  federal  expenditure 
would  grow  by  6.5  per  cent  in  the  next  few 
years  while  provincial-municipal  require- 
ments would  expand  at  an  annual  rate  of 
8.5  per  cent— a  substantial  difi'erence.  The 
proper  matching  of  revenue  sources  and 
expenditure  responsibilities  is  a  continuing 
and  basic  problem  in  intergovernmental  re- 
lations. The  Carter  report  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  design  of  an  efficient  and 
equitable  tax  structure  in  terms  of  its 
effects  on  the  corporate  and  individual  tax- 
payer; it  does  not  appear  to  offer  prac- 
ticable solutions  to  the  basic  problem  of 
reallocation  of  government  revenues,  a 
requirement  borne  out  by  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  Miniser  of  Finance  in  his 
recent  budget. 

3.  On  coordination  of  fiscal  policy,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  Carter  proposals, 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of 
intergovernmental  finance  would  entail  a 
further  increase  in  the  relative  economic 
strengh  of  the  provinces  and  municipalities. 
In  turn,  this  might  provide  the  basis  for  a 
much  greater  degree  of  independent  fiscal 
and  financial  action  on  the  part  of  the 
provinces.  We  must,  therefore,  give  high 
priority  to  a  consideration  of  the  specific 
requirements  for  ensuring  proper  coordina- 
tion of  federal  and  provincial  policies. 
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4.  Regarding  the  tax  burden,  the  Carter 
report  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with 
the  federal  tax  structure.  We  should  now 
consider  the  total  burden  of  federal,  pro- 
vincial, and  municipal  taxes  with  a  view  to 
the  impact  on  the  economy  and  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer.  This  will  clearly  require 
some  joint  decision-making  if  we  are  to 
preserve  order  and  balance  in  the  delicate 
mechanism  which  supports  economic  growth. 

5.  On  equalization,  arrangements  involve 
an  outflow  of  tax  revenue  from  the  wealth- 
ier provinces.  The  Ontario  government  has 
always  accepted  this  in  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  However,  we  beheve  that  greater 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's responsibilities  for  ensuring  that 
the  wealthy  provinces  also  receive  the  fiscal 
support  necessary  to  provide,  in  effect, 
equalization  payments  to  areas  of  demon- 
strated need  in  the  province  and  to  the 
municipalities. 

6.  Regarding  revenue  implications,  the 
Carter  commission's  recommendations  or 
possible  alternatives  must  be  carefully  as- 
sessed in  the  light  of  the  current  level  of 
economic  activity.  This  assessment  should 
not  be  confined  solely  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  should  include  the  revenue 
effects  on  the  individual  provinces.  As  the 
two  levels  of  government  are  mutually  in- 
volved in  any  adjustments  in  the  shared- 
tax  fields,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
assessment  of  the  revenue  implications  be 
carried  out  jointly  to  ensure  the  adoption 
of  common  assumptions  and  circumstances. 

The  Carter  proposals  would  envisage  a 
loss  by  the  provinces  of  several  sources  of 
revenue  now  available  to  them,  for  ex- 
ample, succession  duties,  corporation  taxes 
other  than  income  tax,  and  insurance  pre- 
miimi  taxes.  We  would  need  to  consider 
the  extent  to  which  these  lost  revenue 
sources  would  be  offset  by  new  revenue  on 
the  expanded  personal  income  tax  base,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  would  be  offset  by 
other  means.  A  guarantee  by  the  federal 
government  of  an  adequate  level  of  pro- 
vincial revenue  would  need  to  be  contem- 
plated. This  necessity  to  restore  the  exist- 
ing sharing  of  revenues  is,  of  course,  quite 
separate  from  the  problem  of  adjusting 
revenue  sharing  to  meet  rising  expenditures 
in  the  future. 

7.  On  income  adjustment  accounts  and 
averaging  provisions,  proposed  provisions, 
respecting  the  averaging  of  wide  fluctu- 
ations in  income  for  tax  purposes  and  the 


use  of  income  adjustment  accounts  for  de- 
positing large  lump-sum  gains,  would  re- 
sult in  large  refunds  of  taxes  paid  in  earlier 
years  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
taxes  on  lump-sum  gains. 

We  must  assess  the  extent  to  which  this 
would  tend  to  affect  significantly  the  man- 
ner in  which  total  tax  yields  respond  to 
business  fluctuations.  At  the  present  time, 
our  progressive  income  tax  system  works 
automatically  to  reduce  extreme  variations 
in  private  incomes  and  spending.  It  might 
be  necessary  for  the  government  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  other  means  to  control 
business  cycles. 

In  the  event  that  large  deposits  were 
made  to  the  income  adjustment  accounts, 
we  would  want  to  know  how  much  funds 
would  be  invested  and  by  whom,  and  who 
would  derive  the  benefit  of  the  saving  of 
interest.  The  effects  on  the  bond  market  of 
massive  v/ithdrawals  in  adverse  times  would 
be  a  further  significant  consideration. 

8.  Regarding  provincial  corporations  tax, 
where  a  province  chooses  to  remain  in  the 
corporations  tax  field,  it  would  appear  pos- 
sible for  the  province  to  have  a  different 
tax  rate  from  the  standard  rate.  In  that 
event,  the  problem  of  extension  of  integra- 
tion to  the  surtax  would  arise.  Provinces 
that  did  not  administer  their  own  corpor- 
ations tax  would  not  appear  to  share  in  the 
tax  with  respect  to  non-resident  share- 
holders. This  could  entail  either  the  fed- 
eral government  compensating  these  prov- 
inces, or  alternatively  they  might  have  to 
find  some  other  means  of  tapping  this 
source. 

9.  On  integration,  the  Carter  report  sug- 
gests that  it  would  be  possible  for  prov- 
inces to  continue  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
the  corporation  income  tax  field.  If  the 
province  remains  in  this  field,  some  means 
of  integrating  the  personal  and  corporation 
income  taxes  would  have  to  be  devised.  We 
would  also  face  the  question  of  whether 
the  federal  government  would  bear  the  full 
cost  of  integrating  with  respect  to  both  its 
own  share  and  the  provincial  share  of  the 
corporations  tax  field. 

10.  Regarding  deferment  of  taxes,  we 
must  examine  how  the  current  provincial 
revenues  would  be  affected  by  the  defer- 
ment of  a  portion  of  tax  revenues  owing  to 
such  proposed  devices  as  deferment  of 
realization  of  capital  gains  until  termination 
of  the  family  unit,  averaging  provisions  and 
the  use  of  the  income  adjustment  account. 
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n.  On  succession  duties,  in  the  event 
that  one  or  more  of  the  provinces  currently 
occupying  the  succession  duty  field  desires 
to  continue  in  this  field,  modifications  would 
be  required  respecting  the  comprehensive 
tax  base  for  income  tax  purposes. 

12.  Regarding  closely-owned  businesses, 
the  Carter  report  states  that  "to  prescribe 
that  gifts  must  be  made  from  the  tax-paid 
income  of  the  donor  and  that  they  are  in- 
come to  the  donee  does  not  in  our  opinion 
involve  'double  taxation'."  Since  this  would 
appear  to  tax  the  same  disposition  of  prop- 
erty twice  at  personal  income  tax  rates,  the 
result  in  some  cases  could  well  be  the  effec- 
tive confiscation  of  family-owned  business, 
both  corporate  and  unincorporated,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  a  major  shareholder  or 
owner,  on  the  termination  of  a  family  unit, 
or  by  reason  of  other  circumstances. 

13.  On  adjustment  assistance,  we  believe 
that  a  careful  assessment  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  federal  government,  together 
with  the  provinces,  of  the  probable  impact 
on  new  investment  in  those  industries  most 
affected  by  proposals  in  the  Carter  report. 
Adverse  effects  on  business  could  well  be 
reflected  in  problems  of  employment,  com- 
munity finances  and  devaluation  of  prop- 
erty of  businesses. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  the  federal 
government  plans  compensation  or  other 
financial  assistance  in  such  cases.  For  ex- 
ample, the  impact  on  both  the  business 
and  the  community  of  the  loss  of  tax  advan- 
tages to  a  marginal  mining  operation  might 
be  considerable. 

14.  On  provincial  and  municipal  borrow- 
ings, we  believe  that  special  study  is  re- 
quired into  the  effects  of  implementation  of 
the  Carter  proposals  in  Canada  on  interest 
rates,  the  bond  market  and  the  availability 
of  capital  for  provincial  and  municipal  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  side  effects  on  the 
adequacy  and  availability  of  mortgage 
funds  could  have  serious  economic  and 
social  consequences. 

The  questions  elaborated  above  are 
raised  in  order  to  obtain  information  or 
clarification,  or  because  we  feel  that  several 
of  the  matters  covered  represent  potential 
problem  areas.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  we  approach  the  Carter  report 
in  an  open-minded  manner.  In  this  spirit, 
and  pending  release  and  study  of  the 
report  of  our  own  Ontario  committee  on 
taxation,  it  is  imperative  tliat  we  have 
further    discussions    on    these     and    other 


matters  arising  out  of  the  Carter  report 
before  any  decisions,  however  tentative, 
are  reached  or  stated  publicly  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

We  propose  to  consult  with  our  munici- 
palities following  the  release  of  the  Smith 
committee  report.  Subsequently,  we  propose 
to  put  forward  a  formal  and  complete  set  of 
views  to  be  considered  in  a  total  federal- 
provincial-municipal  context.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  joint  federal-provincial  con- 
sideration of  these  matters  is  not  only  desir- 
able but  also  necessary  to  ensure  the  most 
effective  advancement  of  our  system  of 
taxation  and  public  finance. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  statement  which  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  made  this  morning. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  Minister  permit  a 
question  on  this  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  view  of  this  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  of  Ontario's  position  in  these 
serious  matters,  could  the  Minister  tell  us  how 
many  meetings  there  will  be  before  we  know 
what  Ontario's  new  tax  policy  is  going  to  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  reasonable 
person. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  3rd  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
AND   FAMILY  SERVICES 

(Continued) 

On  vote  1801: 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  yesterday 
with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  com- 
ments by  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East 
(Mr.  Racine),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis). 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  consider  that  I 
may  be  able  to  answer  all  of  the  comments 
that  you  have  made.  As  I  said  yesterday  in 
my  opening  remarks,  the  Minister  of  the 
department  (Mr.  Yaremko),  who  is  recovering 
from  an  accident,  has  advised  me  he  will, 
as  he  usually  does,  read  Hansard  very  care- 
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fully  and  will  take  note  of  the  points  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  hon.  members. 

I,  in  due  course  of  time  here  this  afternoon, 
will  have  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
department,  including  the  Deputy  Minister, 
and  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer 
individual  questions,  or  answer  comments 
that  may  be  required. 

But  there  are  just  a  few  short  comments  I 
would  like  to  make. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  dealt 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  question  of 
rehabilitation  of  a  person  who  becomes  in 
need  of  the  services  of  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services.  Every  effort  is 
made  by  the  department's  officials,  in  co- 
operation with  the  municipal  authorities,  to 
rehabilitate  people  who  do  show  signs  that 
rehabilitation  will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  at  the  moment  to 
quote  chapter  and  verse  or  cases,  but  I  think 
that  later  on  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some 
examples  of  rehabilitation— or  to  give  you 
some  statistics  on  what  has  taken  place. 

The  hon.  member  asked  a  question  also  in 
his  statement,  with  respect  to  a  statement 
which  has  been  made  in  a  public  forum  some 
time  ago  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
(  Mr.  Eagleson )  and  inquired  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  was  government  policy.  I  wish  to 
assure  him  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  not  being  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment is,  of  course,  not  speaking  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  any  statements  he  made  were 
his  own  personal  statements. 

Another  point  which  is  worthy  of  corisid- 
eration,  was  the  comment  which  the  hon. 
member  made  in  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion procedures  in  the  department,  and  the 
work  that  the  department  does  do  in  connec- 
tion with  adoptions. 

The  news  media  have  cooperated  very  ex- 
tensively with  the  department  in  advertising 
the  availability  of  children  who  are  available 
for  adoption,  and  I  think  that,  by  and  large, 
there  has  been  a  good  presentation  in  support 
of  the  adoption  procedures  made  by  the 
newspapers,  radio  and  other  news  media  in 
this  connection. 

In  examining  the  information  given  me 
prior  to  preparing  these  estimates,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  inaugurate  a  new  programme  of 
advertising  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of 
children  this  fall.  I  am  also  advised  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  properly  assess  the  results 
of  the  numbers  of  adoptions  in  the  province 
of   Quebec   as   opposed  to  Ontario,  because 


Quebec  has  just  become  more  involved  in 
attempting  to  cause  adoptions  to  take  place 
in  recent  years,  whereas  Ontario  has  been  in 
this  field  of  activity  for  quite  a  long  while. 

I  hope  that  during  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  estimates,  I  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide some  additional  inforaiation  and  I 
would  beg  your  questions  if  I  miss  providing 
the  information  which  you  require.  I  would 
ask  you  to  remind  me  that  you  did  ask  that 
question.  It  is  a  little  diflBcult,  not  being 
equipped  with  shorthand,  to  make  notes  on 
all  the  various  points  that  have  been  raised. 

With  respect  to  the  very  important  com- 
ments by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  the  establishment  of  the  family  serv- 
ices branch  will  give  the  department  the 
opportunity  of  providing  counselling  services 
from  private  family  service  agencies.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  department  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  private  organizations  and 
municipalities  to  ensure  social  counselling 
facilities  in  local  communities. 

Another  function  of  this  branch  will  be  to 
serve  those  persons  in  receipt  of  assistance 
under  The  Family  Benefits  Act  and  I  am 
advised  that  the  branch  will  have  qualified 
staff  for  this  purpose.  Also,  staff  will  be 
assigned  to  each  of  the  regional  offices  of  the 
department  throughout  the  province. 

There  is  the  important  matter  of  providing 
counselhng  to  families  in  public  housing  de- 
velopments and  there  again,  these  famihes 
should  gain  some  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  family  services  branch  and 
the  increased  efforts  of  municipal  welfare 
departments  and  private  agencies. 

The  practice  now  seems  to  be  developing, 
and  has  been  developed  for  some  time,  that 
these  families  that  are  housed  in  public  hous- 
ing developments  are  not  necessarily  con- 
fined just  to  one  area.  Through  the  facilities 
and  the  activities  of  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  it  is  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  spread  those  families 
throughout  the  community  sufficiently  so  they 
will  not  end  up  by  being  concentrated  in  one 
area.  I  do  know  that  that  is  certainly  the 
thinking  of  the  Minister  concerned  with  hous- 
ing, the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  staflBng  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  supply  of  trained  and  educated 
people  to  staff  the  public  social  services,  is 
far  better  now  than  it  was  in  prior  years. 
The  prospects  for  the  future  are  good  and  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  num- 
ber of  quahfied  people  will  be  adequate.  The 
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situation  has  changed  rather  rapidly,  because 
of  the  growth  of  educational  and  training 
facilities,  and  the  government  and  the  depart- 
ment have  assisted  in  that  growth. 

On  examining  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  four  years  in  respect  to  education,  in  this 
field,  I  would  say  that  a  third  school  of  social 
work  has  been  established  and  enrolment  in 
the  three  schools  has  increased  by  about  30 
per  cent. 

The  Ryerson  welfare  services  course  has 
been  built  from  the  ground  up  and  trains 
over  60  certified  welfare  workers  annually. 
The  community  colleges  are  preparing  to 
conduct  full-scale  courses  in  welfare  services 
and  The  Department  of  Education  is  running 
a  one-year  course  for  child  care  workers. 
Also  a  number  of  correspondence  and  exten- 
sion courses  have  also  appeared. 

The  University  of  Windsor  has  already  in- 
augurated undergraduate  training. 

On  June  29,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  presidents' 
committee  of  the  universities  of  Toronto 
are  holding  a  meeting  to  discuss  this  very 
topic  of  undergraduate  education  in  social 
services.  As  you  see,  welfare  workers  are 
being  trained  at  various  levels  for  diflferent 
jobs,  and  I  would  think  that  the  prospects 
are  more  encouraging  now  for  those  who 
employ  social  service  personnel  than  they 
have  been  in  the  ^ast. 

With  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  county 
and  district  welfare  units,  I  made  some  com- 
ments about  that  in  my  opening  remarks. 
I  think  there  is  more  interest  among  the  muni- 
cipalities in  respect  to  this  kind  of  area  service 
than  there  ever  has  been.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  hon.  member  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  larger  units  of  municipal  administration, 
whether  it  be  in  the  social  welfare  field, 
assessment  or  other  fields. 

In  discussions  which  I  have  had  as  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  with  municipal 
organizations,  I  would  say  that  there  is  more 
and  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  muni- 
cipalities in  certainly  examining  what  their 
position  should  be. 

I  think  that  the  municipalities  generally  are 
in  agreement  that  in  order  to  do  a  good  job, 
the  administrators  of  whatever  the  municipal 
service  is,  must  be  well  trained  people  who 
are  able  to  understand  all  of  the  require- 
ments and  are  able  to  perform  the  functions 
that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  particular 
field  of  activity. 

The  department  will  accept  applications  for 
assistance  from  persons  who  are  likely  to 
have    a    long-term   need    for    assistance    and 


thereby  the  municipalities  will  be  relieved  of 
these  long-term  cases  and  the  municipalities 
will  provide  assistance  in  the  comparatively 
short-term  and  emergency  situations.  This 
division  of  responsibility  between  the  senior 
governments  and  the  municipalities  is  pro- 
vided in  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
and  also  in  The  Family  Benefits  Act  which 
was  passed  some  time  ago. 

I  am  advised  by  department  officials  that 
we  are  moving  virtually  towards  a  common 
level  of  allowances  under  these  two  Acts. 
The  province's  expenditure  under  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  this  year  is  an  increase  of  about 
$20  million  over  last  year  and  this  includes 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  the  average 
payment  to  recipients.  It  also  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  cases  from  the  rolls  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  the  province. 

Also  The  Family  Benefits  Act  provides  a 
safeguard  that  no  person's  allowance  shall  be 
transferred  to  The  Family  Benefits  Act  from 
one  of  the  categorical  programmes  if,  to  do 
so,  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  his  allow- 
ance at  the  time  of  his  transfer.  So  as  a  result 
of  this  provision,  no  cases  were  reduced  upon 
transfer  to  The  Family  Benefits  Act. 

The  agreement  under  the  Canada  assis- 
tance plan,  that  is  the  agreement  between 
Canada  and  Ontario,  did  not  completely 
replace  the  agreements  in  force  under  the 
programmes  of  old  age  assistance,  blind 
persons'  allowances  and  disabled  persons' 
allowances.  These  latter  agreements  continue 
in  force  for  those  cases  which  did  not  transfer 
under  The  Family  Benefits  Act  for  various 
reasons.  And  the  very  rigid  conditions  under 
these  programmes  continue  in  force. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West,  in 
speaking  last  night,  made  a  reference  to  a 
recipient  who  was  disabled,  whose  husband  is 
receiving  an  old  age  security  pension  and 
whose  allowances  were  reduced.  If  the  hon. 
member  would  care  to  present  me  with  the 
case,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  investigated 
to  see  if  there  would  not  be  some  other  way 
of  looking  after  the  problems  that  these 
people  have. 

Under  The  Disabled  Persons'  Allowances 
Act,  there  is  this  maximum  earnings  of 
$2,220  per  year,  but  there  is  no  such  pro- 
vision for  an  income  maximum  with  regard 
to  allowances  paid  under  The  Family  Bene- 
fits Act.  If  the  member  would  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  have  the  information  on  this 
case,  it  could  be  tliat  the  person  who  dealt 
with  the  case  was  not  completely  cognizant 
of  the  new  changes  that  might  have  taken 
care  of  the  problem  that  these  people  have. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  May  I 
ask  the  Minister  one  question  at  this  point? 
I  was  under  the  apparently  false  understand- 
ing that  The  Disabled  Persons  Allowances 
Act  was  incorporated  as  part  of  The  Family 
Benefits  Act,  and  that  the  blind  persons' 
allowances,  the  disabled  persons'  allowances 
and  mothers'  allowances,  were  all  brought 
within  The  Family  Benefits  Act  at  the  point 
of  consolidation.  Are  we  now  to  learn  that 
certain  aspects  of  those  previous  dominion- 
provincial  agreements  remain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  correct,  there 
are  certain  of  these  that  still  remain  in  efiFect. 
When  I  have  the  staff  here  and  we  come  to 
that  in  the  vote,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
member  a  more  detailed  answer.  I  might 
say  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  obtain  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  a  department 
that  is  as  complex  as  this  one,  and  try  to 
do  it  in  die  spare  time  available  to  me  in 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  I  have  to  be 
very  careful  in  answering  these  questions, 
but  when  we  get  to  the  individual  votes  I 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  give  members 
detailed  answers. 

As  to  the  matter  of  support  of  day  nur- 
series, Ontario  is  the  only  provincial  govern- 
ment that  has  given  substantial  and  vigorous 
support  to  day  nurseries.  And,  of  course,  the 
day  nurseries  plan  has  been  developed  over 
a  good  number  of  years.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
were  283  day  nurseries  licensed  in  Ontario 
and  today  there  are  450.  The  increase  in 
subsidy  grants  from  50  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  of  cost,  and  the  provision  for  agreements 
between  municipalities  and  private  day 
nurseries,  I  suggest,  is  bound  to  extend  the 
service. 

Insofar  as  education  for  staff  is  concerned, 
a  course  is  provided  at  the  university  level  for 
this  field— and  that  is  the  day  nurseries  course 
offered  by  the  institute  of  child  study  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  Ryerson  poly- 
technical  institute,  several  years  ago,  estab- 
lished a  course  leading  to  a  diploma  in 
preschool  education  and  one  of  the  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology,  that  is  Centen- 
nial college  in  Scarborough,  is  now  offering 
a  two-year  specialist  course. 

The  department  has  made  bursaries  avail- 
able to  persons  who  are  sponsored  by  munici- 
palities and  who  want  to  take  training  in  the 
day  nursery  field.  In  the  next  short  while, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  issue 
a  pamphlet  to  explain  to  young  women  the 
advantages  of  a  career  as  a  nursery  school 
teacher.  I  might  add  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that    the    department    has    carried    out    pre- 


liminary discussions  with  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity with  a  view  of  attempting  to  establish  a 
full  scale  course  in  this  field  at  Laurentian. 

As  an  aside,  I  might  mention  that  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  this  year  is  becoming 
involved  in  establishing  a  day  nursery  pro- 
gramme and  the  province  invited  the  director 
of  day  nurseries  of  Ontario  to  advise  them  in 
this  connection. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
had  some  very  interesting  comments  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  a  guaranteed  annual 
income,  a  matter  which  is  receiving  the 
earnest  consideration  of  a  great  many  authori- 
ties. I  can  only  say  that  in  this  country,  in 
Canada,  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  would 
ever  be  able  to  see  a  programme  such  as  this 
that  would  be  evolved  other  than  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member 
was  well  aware  of  that  also  in  liis  discussion 
last  night. 

I  do  not  know  that  a  guaranteed  income 
can  ever  be  a  cure-all  to  replace  all  social 
services.  I  think  that  there  will  always  be 
people  who  have  problems— and  problems 
that  money  will  not  necessarily  solve.  The 
support  of  service  programmes  in  this  depart- 
ment—the rehabilitation,  the  counselling,  the 
institutional  care  and  treatment,  the  child 
welfare  and  the  home  care  services— will  all 
continue. 

Certainly  the  experience  in  the  United 
States  with  the  inauguration  of  social  security 
—some  30  odd  years  ago,  or  even  a  little 
longer  ago  than  that— the  activities  of  depart- 
ments of  government  similar  to  this  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services  have 
increased  just  the  same. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  money,  a  guaran- 
teed income  would  establish  a  certain  level 
of  maintenance,  just  as  the  present  welfare 
establishes  a  level.  There  would  still  be 
cases  where  circumstances  are  beyond  the 
average  need  and  the  government  would 
have  to  supplement  the  guaranteed  income. 

I  think,  in  Canada,  that  our  society  has 
gone  ahead  very  fast.  It  has  done  so  pretty 
well  in  the  lifetime  of  most,  in  fact  all,  of 
the  people  who  serve  in  this  Legislature  for 
instance.  In  our  day,  there  has  been  the 
inauguration  of  many  systems  that  are  a  sort 
of  umbrella  against  a  rainy  day.  On  the 
federal  side  you  have  family  allowances,  old 
age  security,  unemployment  insurance,  Can- 
ada pension  plan.  All  these  are  guaranteed 
income  of  a  sort. 

The  provincial  government  of  Ontario 
offers  a  guarantee  against  much  of  the  cost  of 
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health  care  in  the  form  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance scheme  and  the  medical  insurance  plan. 
Then,  of  course,  beyond  the  insurance  plan, 
there  is  the  social  welfare  services  of  this 
department  which  assures  everyone,  I  sug- 
gest, allowances  in  time  of  need  and  service 
ill  times  of  distress. 

These  services,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  all 
developed  over  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
I  think  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  in- 
volved, particularly  in  municipal  administra- 
tion, for  a  number  of  years— I  myself  have 
been  involved  in  municipal  administration  for 
almost  30  years— have  seen  many  improve- 
ments take  place.  So  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
witli  those  few  remarks,  I  would  request  that 
we  proceed  to  deal  with  the  individual  items 
in  the  budget  and  I  will  try  my  best  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  hon.  members. 

Vote  1801  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1802: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  a  trifle  perplexed  about  this  vote 
and  particularly  how  it  jibes  with  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  which  we  passed  in  this  Legis- 
lature not  so  long  ago.  I  would  really  appre- 
ciate being  corrected,  but  my  understanding 
is  roughly  as  follows.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
The  Family  Benefits  Act,  we  had  a  series  of 
categorical  aid  programmes— a  series  of  social 
allowances  which  were  the  product  of  domin- 
ion-provincial agreements.  They  involved 
blind  persons'  allowances,  disabled  persons' 
allowances,  and  so  on.  I  need  not  enumerate 
them  all.  Then  the  Canada  assistance  plan 
came  into  being  and  subsequent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that— after  the  federal  level,  after 
consultation  with  the  provinces— several 
months  elapsed  during  which  time,  regula- 
tions were  put  together. 

When  the  regulations  were  finally  promul- 
gated, we  brought  forward,  or  we  put  into 
law,  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  the  enabling 
legislations  which  we  have  passed  some  time 
before.  The  nature  of  that  Act,  as  most  people 
in  this  House  understood  it  at  the  time,  was 
to  supplant  all  those  categorical  programmes 
entirely  and  to  do  something  rather  more  sig- 
nificant, Mr.  Chairman.  That  was  to  remove 
the  needs  test  and  the  arbitrary  restrictions 
from  all  those  various  social  allowances  and 
substitute  a  needs  test  arrangement,  so  that 
all  families,  or  individuals,  would  be  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  none  of  the  invid- 
ious distinctions  characteristic  of  the  previous 
legislation  would  continue  to  apply.  Having 
just  said  those  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  Minister  could  now 


set  us  straight  or,  perhaps,  set  me  straight,  if 
I  completel)  misinterpreted  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  are  still  some  cases  in  receipt 
of  the  categorical  pensions  that  would  not 
qualify  under  The  Family  Benefits  Act  or 
would  qualify  for  less  assistance.  These,  I  am 
advised  again,  will  all  be  eliminated  through 
the  passing  of  time. 

There  are  cases  that  would  not  receive  as 
much  under  the  new  plan  as  they  have  under 
the  old  plan.  All  the  mother's  allowances 
cases,  of  course,  are  transferred  to  The 
Family  Benefits  Act  because,  in  those  cases, 
the  benefits  have  been  based  on  a  needs  test 
for  some  years. 

I  think  it  w'ould  probably  be  two  or  three 
years  ago  that  the  province  changed  its  regu- 
lations in  connection  with  the  mothers'  allow- 
ances. Then  there  are  also  dependent  father's 
alowance  cases,  where  the  needs  test  had 
been  established. 

So,  actually,  in  the  vote  under  family  bene- 
fits, the  increase  in  funds  is  over  $61  million 
as  compared  to  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
greatest  jDart  of  that  increase  is  taken  up  by 
medical  services— that  is  the  payments  to  the 
Ontario  medical  services  insurance  division— 
that  is  an  increase  of  almost  $3  million.  There 
is  an  increase  in  assistance  in  accordance  with 
The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  of  about  $7 
million.  About  the  same  amount— a  little  bet- 
ter than  $6  million— in  the  cases  of  The  Dis- 
abled Persons  Allowances  Act  and  an  increase 
then  of  $70  million  under  The  Family  Bene- 
fits Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Perhaps  I  could  take  this  a 
little  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  believe  that  we  were  advertently,  or  in- 
advertently, led  down  the  garden  path  when 
the  legislation  was  discussed  in  this  House. 
The  fears  that  many  of  us  had  at  that  time 
and  hesitated  to  express  openly  because  of 
all  the  excitement  that  surrounded  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Canada  assistance  plan  and  The 
Family  Benefits  Act  in  Ontario— those  fears 
have  not  essentially  materialized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  really  happened 
imder  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  when  one 
looks  at  it  carefully,  is  that  all  the  previous 
social  allowances  have  been  increased  by  an 
average  of  16  per  cent,  but  the  increases  are 
not  in  fact  related  to  need  in  ways  in  which 
we  assumed  they  would  be. 

Anybody  who  suggests  that  the  mother's 
allowance  programme  was  based  on  a  needs 
test  approach  had  a  lot  of  persuading  to  do 
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where  the  Opposition  is  concerned.  It  was 
based  on  a  pre-added  budget  approach  and  a 
pre-added  budget  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  term  needs  test.  Indeed,  one  would  wish 
to  discourage  the  term  "needs  test,"  because 
it  is  a  phrase  which  misleads  rather  than 
clarifies. 

The  fact  is  that  the  pre-added  budget  sets 
certain  maximum  allowances  and,  as  soon  as 
you  fix  maximum  allowances,  then  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  argue  allowances  on  the 
basis  of  needs.  Because,  if  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  genuine  need,  then  there  will  obviously  be 
occasions  when  the  maximum  allowance  must 
be  exceeded.  When  you  look  through  the 
regulations  governing  The  Family  Benefits 
Act,  one  sees  under  regulations  governing 
budgetary  requirements,  amounts  payable  to 
persons  boarding,  persons  who  remain  in  cer- 
tain conditions  in  the  House,  you  have  the 
following  for  purposes  of— well,  let  me  read 
it: 

Where  the  applicant  or  recipient  receives 
board  and  shelter  from  the  same  source 
and  amount  for  food,  shelter,  clothing  and 
personal  requirements,  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 
Adult  person— $85  a  month  total. 

Adult  person  and  spouse  $130  a  month 

Adult  person  and  dependent  child, 

age  range  0  to  9  years  $130  a  month 

Adult  person  and  dependent  child, 

age  range  10  to  15  years  ..  $138  a  month 
Adult  person  and  dependent  child, 

age  range  16  years  and  over  $143  a  month 

And  the  regulations  say  "shall  be  determined 
as  follows"  and  they  use  the  mandatory  word 
"shall". 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  continues  to  incorporate  the  most 
pernicious  feature  of  all  the  previous  cate- 
glorical  legislation,  namely,  the  setting  of 
maximum  allowances  beyond  which  no  per- 
son can  receive  a  penny. 

One  is  moved  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  you  rationally  establish 
a  "needs  test"  programme  which  says  that 
if  you  have  a  dependent  child  under  nine 
years  you  will  receive  $130  a  month,  and  if 
the  dependent  child  is  ten,  you  will  receive 
$138  a  month.  Apparently  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  a  child  at  the  age  of  ten  is  worth 
$8  a  month,  in  terms  of  social  allowances. 

A  more  irrational  and  irrelevant  distinction 
could  not  possibly  be  found.  And  yet  this 
kind  of  persistent  distinction  continues  in  this 
legislation.  When  we  supported  this  legisla- 


tion, Mr.  Chairman— when  we  vigourously 
supported  The  Family  Benefits  Act  several 
months  ago— we  did  so  because  we  genuinely 
believed  that  the  maximum  would  be  elimi- 
nated. When  you  talked  about  assessing 
people  on  the  basis  of  need,  we  believed  it 
meant  you  would  walk  into  the  individual's 
or  family's  home  and  say,  "What  are  your 
disabilities?  What  are  your  medical  problems? 
What  is  the  nature  of  your  assets?  What  arc 
your  expenditures?  We  will  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  and  give  you  an 
increment  for  a  viable  living  wage". 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  were  some 
kind  of  guaranteed  annual  minimum  set  up 
for  a  family,  that  would  be  an  acceptable 
formula.  But  to  set  up  these  graduations  in- 
ternally, to  regret  all  the  categories  that  pre- 
viously existed,  is  an  affront  to  any  kind  of 
rational,  social  welfare  programme. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  in  fact  hap- 
pened under  the  guise  of  The  Family  Benefits 
Act,  is  that  the  allowances  were  increased  in 
terms  of  absolute  numbers  of  dollars  but  they 
bear  no  greater  relationship  to  me  than  the 
previous  legislation.  And  that,  I  might  say  to 
you,  is  again  like  the  HOME  programme— it 
is  the  perpetration  of  a  very  effective  hoax 
on  the  Legislature  because  we  all  succumb 
to  it. 

When  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  trumpeted  that  $20  million  would  be 
spent  in  extra  allowances  this  year  and  gave 
individual  case  histories,  as  I  recall,  where 
allowances  were  increased  by  100  per  cent, 
150  per  cent,  200  per  cent— I  would  like  to  see 
those  cases  in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  families  who  have 
had  their  allowances  increased  to  that  degree. 

Now,  admittedly,  there  comes  to  one's 
attention  some  increases  in  allowance,  parti- 
cularly when  general  welfare  recipients  be- 
come eligible  for  mother's  allowance  pay- 
ments and  receive  a  substantial  increase,  still 
below,  I  might  say,  a  subsistent  standard  of 
living,  but  at  least  a  substantial  increase  rela- 
tive to  general  welfare. 

But  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  no  honourable  interpretation  of  the  Act 
as  we  understood  it,  and  I  cannot  put  it  in 
sufficiently  strong  terms.  The  suggestion 
earlier  this  afternoon  by  the  Minister  that  at 
some  point  in  time,  the  allowances  paid  to 
the  general  welfare  recipients  would  parallel 
tliose  paid  under  The  Family  Benefits  Act  is 
welcome  news  indeed. 

But  I  challenge  him  to  say  to  the  House 
when  tliat  will  occur,  or  whether  that  is,  in 
fact,  now  in  prospect  in  the  immediate  future. 
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Or  indeed  to  reveal  to  the  House  the  differen- 
tiation between  the  recipient  on  general  wel- 
fare and  someone  in  the  family  benefits 
branch.  The  truth  is  that  we  continue  to  make 
this  distinction,  we  continue  to  set  up  two 
levels  of  social  service  recipients. 

Now,  one  could  read  endlessly  from  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  read  one  other 
section  just  to  show  you  how  preposterous  it 
was,  in  terms  of  suggesting  that  needs  would 
be  taken  into  account. 

Under,  "Amounts  payable  to  persons  for 
budgetary  requirements",  it  says: 

Where  a  duly  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner certifies  that  a  beneficiary  (a)  is 
pregnant,  (b)  requires  a  gastric  type  diet, 
or  (c)  requires  a  diabetic  diet,  then  in- 
creased amounts  will  be  given  as  follows: 

(1)  during  last  three  months  of  pregnancy 
$5.10  per  month. 

(2)  for     gastric    type     ailment     $5.10    per 
month. 

(3)  for  the  diebetic  $10.30  per  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  they  require  a  dollar 
more.  Suppose  for  some  unforseen  circum- 
stance the  sum  should  be  double.  I  worked 
on  the  assumption— those  members  of  this 
party  worked  on  the  assumption— that  when 
we  talked  about  "needs",  we  would  evaluate 
on  the  basis  of  needs,  not  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
determined figures  which  set  arbitrary  ceilings 
which  may  have  no  relevance  whatsoever. 
And  these  predetermined  figures  are  straight 
out  of  the  old  mother's  allowance  scheme, 
that  some  of  us  are  familiar  with  in  terms  of 
the  regulations. 

In  other  words,  again  we  have  increased 
the  absolute  amount  of  money  but  we  have 
done  so  in  a  vacuum,  completely  unrelated  to 
need. 

The  allowances,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  regu- 
lations for  shelter  are  spelled  out  as  follows: 
An   amount   up   to   a   maximum   of   $43 
monthly   for   a    single   person   without   de- 
pendent children. 

The  philanthropy  of  this  department  is  posi- 
tively breathtaking— $43  monthly  for  a  single 
person  without  dependent  children.  Let  not 
the  Minister  fall  all  over  himself  in  expressing 
the  graciousness  with  which  allowances  arc 
handed  out: 

An  amount  up  to  a  maximum  of  $85 
monthly  for  a  married  person  living  in 
heated  premises  without  dependent  chil- 
dren. 


I  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  grasp  the 
distinction.  The  man  who  lives  at  $43  monthly 
does  not  live  in  heated  premises: 

An  amount  up  to  a  maximum  of  $85 
monthly  for  a  single  person  or  married 
person  living  in  heated  premises  with 
dependent  children.  But  where  there  are 
more  than  two  beneficiaries  included  in  the 
allowance,  this  maximum  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  $5  per  month  for  each  addi- 
tional beneficiary  in  excess  of  two. 

I  can  go  on  and  read  these  precise  regulations 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  all  boils  down  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
same  rules,  the  same  restrictions,  the  same 
pernicious,  built-in  ceiling,  characterize  The 
Family  Benefits  Act  as  characterized  the  pre- 
vious categories. 

And  the  language  I  am  using  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  not  particularly  strong  under  the 
circumstances  because  members  of  this  gov- 
ernment, indeed  the  predecessor  to  the 
present  Minister,  for  which  the  present  Min- 
ister is  substituting,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way— 
the  hon.  Louis  Cecile— that  Minister  said 
some  pretty  strong  things  about  the  nature 
of  categorical  allowances.  Yet,  when  the 
panacea  is  finally  favoured  in  the  Legislature, 
we  find  that  all  the  most  repugnant  features 
are  maintained  in  precisely  the  same  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  considerable  let- 
down for  those  who  receive  the  allowance; 
it  is  a  considerable  let-down  for  those  of  us 
who  anticipated  something  different  in  the 
legislation.  We  have  always  been  a  little  sus- 
picious of  pre-added  budgets  and  I  must  say 
that  the  more  we  watch  the  development  of 
means  tests  and  needs  tests  formulae,  the 
more  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  is  the  only  possible  solution  to 
this  continued  approach  in  social  allowances. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman:  The  general 
welfare  recipient  is  really  being  dealt  with  in 
cruel  terms  under  the  new  legislation,  and 
I  convey  that  to  the  new  Minister  with  as 
much  conviction  as  I  can  muster. 

As  grim  as  these  restrictions  may  be  in 
human  terms— and  I  can  recite  case  after  case 
in  this  Legislature,  taking  up  the  next  24 
hours  if  necessary,  by  simply  going  back 
through  the  files  to  show  how  needs  are  not 
met  even  under  the  new  Family  Benefits 
Act— as  cruel  as  they  are  and  as  limiting  as 
they  are  under  this  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  are  doubly  so  under  The  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act. 

Under  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
the    decisions    are    not   made    by   provincial 
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officials,  they  are  made  in  an  entirely 
carpricious  manner  by  local  municipal  officials, 
many  of  them  acting  with  an  arrogance  and 
insensitivity  which  surpasses  imagination.  They 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  continue  to 
occupy  that  post;  the  government  should 
have  amalgamated  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act  and  The  Family  Benefits  Act 
and  brought  them  all  in  under  the  family 
benefits  branch.  We  are  sad  indeed  that  they 
did  not  do  so,  and  also  distressed  that  so 
much  must  be  visited  on  the  general  welfare 
recipient  because  of  the  distinction. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  writes 
a  letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  about  a  constituent  who  has 
a  problem  and  requires  an  allowance,  you 
can  always  be  sure  that  the  member  of  staff 
who  visits  that  individual  or  family  in  the 
home  will  do  a  job  that  is  exemplary  in  terms 
of  evaluating  human  need  and  giving  the 
highest  level  that  the  regulations  will  permit. 

But  you  cannot  be  certain  that  that  will 
prevail  in  any  other  area  of  government,  that 
that  will  prevail  when  applications  are  pro- 
cessed as  they  normally  are,  or  that  it  will 
prevail  in  any  of  the  municipalities  we  know 
about  because,  of  course,  the  fluctuation 
from  municipality  to  municipality  cannot  be 
chronical— they  are  so  many. 

One  would  have  wished  that  all  this  would 
have  been  eliminated,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  has 
not  been  ehminated  and  so,  although  one 
commends  the  principle  of  the  family  bene- 
fits branch  and  the  spirit  of  the  branch  and 
what  its  objectives  may  be,  we  simply  have 
to  express  our  grave  reservations,  our  con- 
siderable disquiet,  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Legislature  was  misled  during  those  days 
when  we  discussed  The  Family  Benefits  Act. 
I  do  not  say  that  that  misleading  of  the 
Legislature  was  a  conscious  act,  but  it  was 
certainly  a  revelation  to  read  the  regulations 
that  followed  upon  that  Act. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  likewise  was  misled 
when  the  debates  took  place  on  The  Family 
Benefits  Act. 

I  use,  as  a  practical  example,  a  situation 
I  brought  up  at  the  time  the  debate  took 
place— and  it  is  my  understanding  of  the 
situation  that  there  is  still  no  change.  I 
would  say  to  the  Minister,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  would  just  like  to  cite  once 
again  this  example  of  how  ridiculous  our 
legislation  is,  despite  the  fact  we  are  sup- 
posedly to  have  had  modernized  and  im- 
proved legislation. 


Where  a  citizen  of  Ontario  is  disabled:  In 
this  case  a  young  man  in  his  early  20's  was 
disabled  in  a  motor  accident  and  he  could  not 
work.  He  was  receiving  $75  per  month,  and 
his  girl  friend  decided  to  marry  him,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  completely  incapacitated. 
Then  it  was  found  out  that  she  earned 
shghtly  more  than  $2,220  a  year,  and  as  a 
result  his  disability  pension  was  cancelled. 

Now,  I  understand  that  despite  The  Fam- 
ily Benefits  Act,  this  situation  is  not  changed. 
Here  you  have  an  instance  of  a  young 
woman  attempting  to  help  this  man,  and  all 
the  assistance  they  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment is  to  have  his  pension  cut  olF.  If  this 
young  couple  had  decided  to  live  common- 
law  under  the  law  as  it  is  today,  the  disabled 
man  would  receive  $75  per  month. 

This  situation  is  ridiculous,  and  I  hoped 
when  I  went  into  the  case  in  some  detail  a 
year  ago,  that  we  would  be  able  to  clean 
up  such  stupid  and  asinine  situations  in  this 
province,  but  my  understanding  is  this  is 
still  the  law  and  this  is  what  exists  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  there 
is  any  hope  that  there  can  be  an  amendment 
to  this  situation,  either  by  way  of  regulation 
or  by  direct  amendment  of  the  legislation  it- 
self? But  can  nothing  be  done  for  a  couple 
where  the  wife  with  a  disabled  husband  is 
earning  over  $2,220?  Because,  as  it  is  now, 
all  you  are  doing  is  encouraging  young  people 
in  such  a  situation  to  live  common-law. 
Could  the  Minister  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
a  very  difficult  position  to  answer  these  very 
detailed,  technical  questions. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Louder,  I  cannot  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  say  I  am  in  a  rather 
difficult  position  to  attempt  to  answer  these 
detailed  questions  that  have  been  posed  by 
the  two  hon.  members. 

These  rates  that  now  appear  in  the  regula- 
tions indicate  a  general  increase  of  16  per 
cent  in  the  allowances,  and  also  other  costs 
have  been,  or  are  now  being,  subsidized 
fully,  such  as,  medical  services,  insurance  and 
others. 

I  can  only  say,  I  think,  at  this  time,  that 
the  Minister  responsible  for  this  department 
will  give  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  hon. 
members,  and  could  very  well  take  these 
regulations  to  the  government  for  reexamina- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  the  young  man 
in  receipt  of  a  disabled  person's  allowance. 
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who  marries  a  working  lady  and  then  finds 
himself— or  the  two  of  them  find  themselves 
—in  the  position  that  his  disabled  person's 
allowance  is  discontinued,  I  am  advised  that 
there  probably  could  be  some  assistance  pro- 
vided through  The  Famliy  Benefits  Act.  I 
would  only  request  that,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  done,  the  hon.  member  refer  the  case  to 
the  Deputy  Minister,  who  will  have  it  in- 
vestigated in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  assisted. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  assess  a  case  unless  one 
has  all  the  facts,  of  course. 

Now,  the  wife  may  be  earning  a  con- 
siderable sum— you  said  it  was  a  little  over 
the  $2,200.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
myself,  that  there  could  be  some  way  in 
which  the  particular  case  should  be  assisted 
and  could  be  assisted.  After  all,  there  was 
no  harm  in  the  two  of  them  marrying,  even 
though  he  may  be— he  is  not  an  invalid,  he  is 
incapacitated  for  work. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Completely  incapacitated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes.  But  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  some  way  in  which  a 
case  of  this  kind  could  be  assisted.  I  would 
ask  you  to  let  us  have  the  information  as  to 
the  person's  name  and  address  and  we  will 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Would  you 
make  a  note  of  it,  Mr.  Deputy  Minister,  and 
make  sure  that— 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred 
this  case  again  to  the  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Recently— I  just  spoke  again 
on  this  recently.  At  one  time  I  went  into  this 
at  great  length;  in  fact,  I  went  after  the 
federal  government  and  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  federal  government  and  the 
provincial  government  were  completely  in- 
capacitated in  dealing  with  a  case  like  this. 

I  think  it  is  utterly  frustrating  to  observe 
our  laws  and  see  how  stupid  they  can  be 
and  how  helpless  huge  governments  can  be 
in  trying  to  do  something  for  people  who  are 
trying  to  help  themselves.  If  it  were  a  situa- 
tion where  people  were  sitting  back  and  just 
doing  nothing,  I  would  not  be  so  incensed, 
but  when  people  are  trying  to  help  them- 
selves and  I  see  our  governments  so  hopeless 
in  their  helpless  way  of  doing  things,  it  is 
shameful. 

They  are  going  into  this  again  but  I  cannot 
help  but  feel,  even  though  I  brought  this 
case  up,  that  this  is  still  the  general  policy 
of  the  government  because,  only  two  days 
ago,  I  had  another  case,  which  I  have  again 
referred  to  the  government.    I  think  this  is 


general  policy  and  if  there  is  a  law  as  a 
result  of  changes  being  made  that  will  help 
these  people,  certainly  the  staff— the  general 
welfare  workers  in  the  departments  of  the 
various  municipalities  and  with  our  provincial 
government— do  not  seem  to  know  about  it. 
I  would  be  very  happy  if  changes  can  be 
made,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  law  is  that 
nothing  can  be  done.  I  hope  they  can  find 
some  wrinkle  in  the  regulations  that  will 
change  the  policy  because,  in  the  meantime, 
the  government  is  just  sitting  there  doing 
nothing. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Minister  says  that  there  is  a  16  per  cent 
increase  in  these  categories,  I  think  what  he 
is  saying  is  quite  true.  Each  of  the  categories, 
has  gone  up  roughly  16  per  cent,  but  how 
you  arrive  at  the  figure  of  16  per  cent 
totally  baffles  me.  I  would  think  that  in 
one  of  the  categories  you  might  go  up  80 
per  cent,  in  another  you  might  go  up  3  per 
cent,  and  in  another  you  might  go  up  64  per 
cent.  That  is  the  way  one  should  in  fact, 
increase  on  the  basis  of  need.  But  I  dare 
say— and  there  will  be  time  to  compare— I 
have  not  done  so  but  I  dare  say  that  if  you 
compared  these  pre-added  budget  figures 
with  the  pre-added  budget  figures  formely 
under  mothers'  allowances,  you  would  find  a 
proportionate  percentage  increase  in  each  of 
the  categories  herein  described. 

TJiat  is  not  the  way  to  evaluate  families  on 
the  basis  of  need  at  all.  It  simply  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  principle  of  need.  The  prin- 
ciple then  becomes  irrelevant,  because,  in 
fact,  you  are  pre-establishing  hmits  and  there- 
fore prejudicing  the  kind  of  need  that  you 
can  assess.  That  is  what  we  objected  to  at 
the  time,  and  that  is  what  we  object  to  on 
this  occasion  as  well. 

The  instance  that  I  raised,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  allude  to  again  for  just  a  moment. 
I  raised  the  case  where  a  gentleman  receiv- 
ing $75  a  month  for  old  age  security  then 
received  the  guaranteed  annual  increment  of 
$30,  making  a  total  of  $105.  His  wife  had 
been— or  is— on  a  disability  allowance,  which 
was  $39  a  month. 

When  the  increase  came  through  from  the 
federal  government  to  the  level  of  $105  a 
month  for  her  husband,  the  federal  govern- 
ment made  it  retroactive  to  January  of  1967. 
The  provincial  government  then  saw  fit,  upon 
the  institution  of  the  increase  for  the  hus- 
band, to  reduce  the  wife's  disability  allow- 
ance. But  they  did  not  only  see  fit  to  reduce 
it  from  the  point  at  which  the  husband's 
increase  was  received,  they  made  the  reduc- 
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tions  retroactive  to  January  1,  1967,  without 
any  warning  whatsoever. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  depart- 
ment is  operating  with  any  sense  of  social 
well-being  at  all— with  even  an  ounce  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flowing  through  a 
few  administrative  veins— then  you  do  not 
behave  in  that  fashion.  You  do  not  make 
reductions  retroactive  because  one  of  the 
spouses  gets  an  unexpected  increment.  Not 
only  are  the  reductions  then  made  retroactive, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  wife's  allowance  was 
reduced  from  $39  a  month  to  $12.39  a  month 
and  they  are  lopping  ofiF  the  overpayment,  so 
called,  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month,  so  she  is 
now    receiving    in    total,     $7.39     a    month. 

Now  you  add  that  $7.39  a  month  to  the 
$105  the  husband  is  getting  and  you  get 
$112.39  a  month.  You  take  the  previous  com- 
bination of  $39  and  $75  before  the  increase 
was  received,  and  you  get  a  total  of  $114 
a  month.  In  other  words,  their  combined  in- 
comes, after  the  passage  of  all  the  new  legis- 
lation, is  $1.61  a  month  less,  and  the  wife 
is  being  penalized  retroactively  because  of 
some  possessive  federal  government  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  an  absolute  classic  in  perverse  welfare 
administration  and  I  do  not  know  how  people 
arrive  at  that  kind  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion. Obviously  there  is  no  one  doing  it 
deliberately.  It  is,  if  I  may  suggest,  the 
result  of  these  regulations,  which  so  com- 
pletely constrain  what  the  government,  or 
what  administrators  would  wish  to  do,  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  act  in  any 
equitable  fashion. 

I  do  not  say  it  was  a  calculated  deception 
in  the  legislation,  although  sometimes  I  won- 
der about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  these  regula- 
tions are  a  simple  parallel  of  everything  that 
preceded  them.  We  have  not  advanced,  ex- 
cept in  absolute  amounts.  And  let  us  hope 
that  we  would  advance  in  absolute  amounts. 
The  cost  of  living  has  also  advanced.  The  cost 
of  shelter  has  also  advanced.  So  that  is  no 
particular  magnaminity  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. That  is  just  taking  into  account  that 
expenses  and  prices  go  up  and  tlierefore  you 
give  people   a  few   dollars   more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  have  always 
been  cases  of  retroactive  cancellation  of 
something  that  has  already  been  received 
by  the  recipient  and  been  paid.  Do  not  say  it 
is  a  Tory  government.  It  is  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement under  the  Ottawa  agreement  with 
Ontario  that  these  moneys  must  be  recovered. 


In  the  case  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  just  discussed,  I  am  advised 
that  there  would  be  some  possibility  these 
people  could  be  assisted  through  the  munici- 
pality. I  would  suggest,  as  I  did  before,  that  if 
you  let  us  have  the  name  and  address  of  the 
case,  we  will  have  it  investigated  in  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  some  assistance  provided 
because  obviously  the  persons  are  no  better 
off  now  than  they  were  before.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  until  they  get  that  $5  a  month  deduc- 
tion paid  off,  and  they  have  to  pay  off— how 
much  has  she  been  been  overpaid? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  She  has  been  overpaid 
$157.06,  according  to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  going  to  take  31 
months. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  quite  a  while  to 
wait.  There  would  be  assistance  available 
imder  the  municipal  additional  benefits,  and 
if  you  will  let  us  have  the  name  of  the  case, 
we  will  have  it  investigated  immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister,  in  his  remarks 
a  few  moments  ago,  indicated  that  there  were 
some  cases  that  have  come  to  their  attention 
where  the  transference  from  the  categorical 
pension  to  The  Family  Benefits  Act  would 
result  in  a  sharp  decrease  of  the  amount 
payable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Not  sharp  necessarily, 
but  some  decrease  I  may  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  there  is  one  chap  who 
came  to  me  about  this  matter,  he  happened 
to  be  a  constituent  of  mine  and  it  was  fairly 
sharp.  It  was  a  reduction  of  about  30  per 
cent.  But  I  wonder  what  the  rule  of  thumb 
is  in  this?  Are  these  people  maintained  on  a 
categorical  pension  if  it  is  to  their  advantage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  maintain  them 
under  the  categorical  pension  scheme  as  long 
as   it   remains   to   their    advantage,   yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  that  there  is  no  requirement 
that  he  come  under  the  other  Act,  since  it 
would  result  in  a  decrease?  This  is  something 
tliat  has  been  troubling  some  people  across 
the  province  and  I  have  noticed  it  in  one  or 
two  news  comments  that  were  somewhat 
critical  of  the  department  in  this  connection. 

The  other  problem  that  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  in  my  own  constituency  may  relate  to 
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the  fact  that  the  school  for  the  Wind  is  in  the 
city  of  Brantford  and  it  may  result  in  a  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  people  suffer- 
ing from  blindness  living  in  the  area.  Their 
complaint  of  course  is  one  that  we  have 
heard  many  times,  and  that  is  that  imder  the 
present  system,  as  I  understand  the  replies, 
any  money  that  they  earn  themselves  is 
deducted  from  the  pension  that  is  payable. 
Would  that  still  hold  true  under  the  new 
system? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Chairman,  might  I,  while  the 
Minister  is  getting  this  answer,  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  House  to  help  me  with  a 
personal  prol)lem?  There  is  a  young  man  in 
the  Speaker's  gallery  who,  when  asking  why 
he  does  not  see  his  grandfather  very  much 
lately,  is  told  he  is  in  Parliament,  then  asks 
what  is  his  occupation  there,  and  he  is  told 
his  grandfather  talks. 

I  would  not  want  him  to  question  the 
veracity  of  his  mother  and  father.  Actually 
his  grandfather  does,  every  now  and  then,  get 
up  on  his  feet  and  talk  and  I  would  not 
want  him  to  remember  this  occasion  as  having 
been  one  which  puzzled  him,  because  his 
grandfather   did   not   speak. 

So  this  young  man,  endearingly  known  as 
Captain  Glenn  Davis,  now  knows  that  his 
grandfather  does  get  up  on  his  feet  and 
say  something,   every  now   and   then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  the  regulations,  there 
is  a  table  with  respect  to  the  monthly  exemp- 
tions on  wages  or  salaries  and  casual  earnings 
and  I  have  difficulty  in  imderstanding  these, 
because  I  have  not  looked  at  this  for  quite 
some  time  myself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  without  the  specifics, 
whicii  would  not  be  very  comprehcnsil)le  to 
me  either,  if  the  Minister  could  just  say 
whether  in  fact  there  is  a  deduction,  even  if 
it  is  on  a  sliding  scale  associated  with  their 
incomes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  is  a  deduction 
l)nt  on  a  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  depends  on  the 
amount.  The  greater  the  amount,  the  higher 
the  deduction.  The  lower  the  amount,  the 
less  is  the  deduction.  Is  not  that  the  way  you 
assess  it? 

Mr,  Nixon:  The  proposal  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  a  number  of  people  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  suffer 


from  these  specific  difficulties,  that  the  pen- 
sion might  be  payable  as  a  right  to  them,  and 
not  destroy  any  initiative  that  they  would 
have  in  earning  some  further  assistance  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House  in  recounting  specific  instances, 
and  yet  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  had 
blind  people  and  others  who  suffer  from 
severe  disability  come  to  us  and  indicate  that 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  showing  some 
initiative  in  the  support  of  their  families,  does 
not  result  in  more  dollars  in  their  pocket. 
There  is  a  tendency— sometimes  after  very 
brave  attempts  to  assist  themselves— to  fall 
back  on  the  pension  itself  and  not  to  under- 
take any  further  initiative. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  considerable  con- 
cern. It  destroys  a  lot  of  the  fibre  of  these 
people,  I  believe,  and  the  problems  that  have 
come  to  me  would  be  solved  only  if  the  pen- 
sions were  paid  to  them  as  a  right.  Of  course, 
if  this  then  extended  their  income  to  a  great 
extent,  they  would  be  subject  to  taxation  as 
anyone  else  would  be. 

This  is  a  matter  that  I  thought  perhaps 
might  have  been  alleviated  by  The  Family 
Benefits  Act,  but  it  still  is  present  as  a  con- 
tinuing difficulty  and  is  something  that  surely 
some  careful  consideration  could  solve. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sug- 
gestion as  discussed  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  was  one  of  the  representations 
made  to  Ottawa,  and  this  particular  idea  was 
not  acceptable  to  those  who  framed  the  Can- 
ada assistance  plan  federal-provincial  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
really,  if  the  responsibility  were  entirely  pro- 
vincial, the  government  policy  would  be  in 
favour  of  establishing  these  pensions  without 
any  means  or  needs  test,  and  as  a  right  asso- 
ciated with  the  disability  that  is  so  easily 
recognized. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  quahfy  government  policy  in  respect  to  a 
hypothetical  matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  hypothetical  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  But  the  situation  is  that 
this  is  not  an  Ontario  programme  completely 
and,  therefore,  we  have  to  respect  the  wishes 
of  our  federal  partners.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  could  make  a  statement  that  a 
loerson    suffering    from    a    certain    disability 
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should  have  a  pension  as  a  matter  of  right. 
I  think  there  are  arguments  both  ways. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  you  indicated  that 
that  was  the  position  the  government  had 
taken  in  discussion.  Is  that  not  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  understand  it  was  one 
of  the  points  that  was  discussed  when  The 
Canada  Assistance  Act  was  being  discussed 
with  the  provinces,  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  did  discuss  this  particular  matter. 
And,  presumably,  the  result  has  been  nega- 
tive. 

I  remember  when  family  allowances  first 
came  into  operation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  were  those  who  thought 
that  was  a  very  bad  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  not  necessarily, 
but  I  will  tell  you  this,  that  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  I  was  in  the  happy  position  of 
having  to  repay  all  of  the  family  allowances 
which  my  dear  spouse  received  and  spent. 
I  am  not  saying  that  she  did  not  spend  it  for 
the  benefit  of  our  family,  but  it  always  used 
to  bore  me  a  bit  tliat  I  had  to  add  all  those 
funds  back  when  I  straightened  my  income 
tax  with  the  Ottawa  people. 

Some  years  later,  it  became  optional  that 
you  could  receive  the  family  allowances  or 
not,  and  I  think  that  is  still  the  position  to- 
day. So  that  indicates  that  there  is  that  pre- 
cedent set  insofar  as  Ottawa  is  concerned, 
and  I  think  there  is  some  relation  between 
that  and  this  particular  situation  that  we  are 
discussing  now. 

We  said  earlier  that  the  matter  of  support 
to  individuals  who  find  themselves  in  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  and  certainly  the  blind 
and  the  disabled,  receive  all  of  the  charity 
that  I  as  a  member  of  the  government,  can 
present  on  their  behalf.  I  would  not  be  ad- 
verse to  saying,  at  this  time,  that  I  would 
hope  that  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  would  re-examine  these  regulations 
with  particular  respect  to  earnings  affecting 
these  particular  recipients  of  these  pensions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  but  I  do  know  what  concern  it  is  to 
the  people  who  are  suffering  in  this  particu- 
lar way.  And  the  Minister's  remarks  have 
been  very  helpful  because  I  do  believe  that 
the  provinces  do  have  the  prime  responsibility 
for  the  payments  of  these  pensions. 

And  if  they,  in  fact,  are  as  convinced  as 
the  Minister  may  be— and  what  I  gather  from 
his  comments  would  indicate  that  he  is  con- 


vinced in  what  he  calls  a  charitable  approach 
—it  could  well  be  that  the  province  could 
undertake  a  programme  of  this  type  that 
would  foster  the  initiative  of  these  people 
and  make  life  considerably  better  for  them. 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  he  do  what  he  can 
in  this  connection. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  follow  through 
with  what  my  leader  has  just  mentioned 
because  there  are  certain  types  of  disabilities 
that  we  know  the  individual  will  overcome 
and  eventually  get  back  into  a  productive 
life.  But  with  certain  disabilities,  the  indi- 
viduals have  that  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  possibly  do  to 
assist  them  physically. 

To  that  type  of  an  individual,  I  think  the 
financial  assistance  should  be  exactly  the 
same  as  old  age  security,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  right.  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
government  here  to  press  the  authorities  in 
Ottawa  to  see  that  that  type  of  disability 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  right  for  the 
individual. 

T  was  going  to  bring  up  one  other  topic 
and  that  was  the  idea  where  the  family  is 
receiving  family  benefits  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers dies.  Immediately  after  that  the  family 
benefits  drop  appreciably.  My  recommenda- 
tion is,  to  cushion  the  shock,  that  over  a 
six-month  period  of  time  the  benefits  be 
lessened  proportionately  so  that  the  indivi- 
duals could  accustom  themselves,  over  a 
period  of  time,  to  the  decreased  income. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  member's' statement 
has  a  lot  to  recommend  it  and  I  have  asked 
the  officers  of  the  department  to  note  it.  I 
tliink  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1802  carried? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No;  before  you  carry  this  Mr. 
Chairman  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister,  it  could  come  under  1802  or  pos- 
sibly under  1807  and  it  is  this:  I  am  looking 
at  items  four  and  five  under  1802  having  to 
do  with  dental  care,  and  1  could  also  add 
in  there  the  supplying  of  glasses.  I  under- 
stand the  policy  of  the  government  regarding 
dental  care  for  people  who  arc  on  welfare- 
Mr.  Chairman:  That  would  properly  come 
under  1807,  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  are  dental  services 
luider  item  4. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  except  that  they  are 
for  special  categories— bhnd,  aged,  disabled, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  fine,  I  just  want  to 
(loul)le-check  about  item  5.  What  about 
stipplying  of  glasses?  I  understand  the  policy 
under  welfare,  is  that  they  do  not  give  glasses 
to  people  who  need  them.  Does  this  come 
under    1807? 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  it  is  under  general  wel- 
fare it  would  come  under  1807. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  under  vote  1807. 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he 
has  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
government  intends  in  the  near  future  to 
expand  its  dental  care  benefits.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  at  tlie  present  time  dental  care  is 
provided  only  in  case  of  emergency,  for 
extractions.  It  does  not  cover  preventive  care 
or   dentures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  I  can  give  you 
the  answer  under  vote  1807. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  suggest  to  the 
member  that  unless  it  comes  under  some  of 
the  specific  groups  it  would  be  best  dealt 
with  under  the  welfare  administration  which 
is    covered   under   vote    1807. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  These  arc  the  people  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.    Chairman:    I   beg   your  pardon? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  It  docs  not  matter,  I  will 
raise  it  then. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman:  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  vote  1802,  I  would  like  to 
l)riiig  to  your  attention  and  to  the  Minister's 
attention,  who  perhaps  I  could  say  is  pinch- 
hitting  for  the  Minister  who  is  ill,  but  just 
prior  to  making  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Minister  and  to  the  members  in 
the  House  and  the  senior  officials,  and  indeed 
to  the  workers  in  the  new  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services,  that  I  think  they 
have  been  doing  in  most  cases  an  exemplary 
job  and  I  think  we,  as  citizens  of  this  prov- 
vince,  have  a  lot  to  be  grateful  for.  How- 
evcr,  there  do  come  occasions  upon  which 
someone  seems  to  slip  a  bit— or  perhaps  they 
do  not— but  I  would  like  to  have  some  clari- 


fication with  regard  to  one  or  two  problems 
which  have  been  turned  over  to  the  depart- 
ment at  the  Lakehead  and,  I  would  take  it, 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  head  office  here 
in   Toronto. 

There  is  one  case  that  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
senior  officials  of  the  department,  who  would 
no  doubt  be  in  a  position  to  give  me  a 
definite  answer.  That  is  the  case  where— and 
I  have  been  working  on  this  for  some  little 
while  now— the  case  where  a  man  passed 
away— an  employee  of  the  government  by  the 
way— a  few  months  ago.  He  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  his  pension  was  very,  very  small. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was,  as  I  understand  it, 
slightly  in  excess  of  $20  a  month— between 
$20  and  $25  a  month. 

His  family  have  matured  and  married,  ex- 
cept for  one  boy— I  think  the  oldest  boy  in  the 
family— and  he  was  living  with  the  widowed 
mother.  He  has  been— like  most  young  men, 
and  young  women  I  suppose  too— anxious  to 
establish  a  home  of  his  own.  But  the  daughter, 
the  sister  of  this  boy  I  speak  of,  is  married 
and  has  two  children,  so  they  pooled  their 
resources.  That  is,  they  both  had  equities  in— 
I  would  not  call  them  first-class  homes  neces- 
sarily, but  they  were  comfortable  enough 
liomes,  but  small.  They  pooled  their  resources, 
and  sold  the  two  older  homes  and  they  pur- 
chased a  more  adequate  home  for  the  purposes 
that  they  needed,  requiring  sufficient  bed- 
rooms and  so  on.  Now  the  widow  is  approach- 
ing the  age  of  65  and  she  is  completely 
unemployable;  she  is  ill,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  she  is  in  a  position  where  she  has  con- 
tributed the  equity  in  her  original  home  to 
the  purchase  of  this  other  property  which  is 
more  adequate,  as  I  mentioned,  to  the  pur- 
poses they  need. 

Slie  is  expected,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  live 
on  this  pension  of  some  $20  to  $25  a  month. 
The  people  at  the  Lakehead  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services  have,  no 
doubt,  reported  to  Toronto  on  this  case  be- 
cause it  was  sent  in  and  I  wonder  if  the 
senior  officials  who  were  present— the  Deputy 
Minister,  I  think:  This  is  an  excellent  time  to 
get  his  opinion  or  his  suggestion  to  the  hon. 
Minister  as  to  what  action  might  be  taken  to 
bring  some  degree  of  assistance  to  this  widow 
who,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  deserving  per- 
son and  has  a  very  fine  family  indeed,  but 
they  need  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  original  home  was 
occupied  by  the  husband  and  wife  who  is 
now  the  widow  with  two  children,  one  a  mar- 
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lied  daughter  who,  herself,  has  two  children, 
and  one  a  single  bachelor  son.  They  had  two 
homes. 

The  daughter  lived  in  one  of  them  with 
only  her  family.  The  mother  and  father  and 
unmarried  son  lived  in  the  other  home  and, 
I  presume  from  what  you  have  said  that 
when  tlie  father  died,  that  his  widow  became 
the  owner  of  the  home,  or  she  might  have 
been  the  owner  before.  Then  they  disposed 
of  it. 

Mr.  Freeman:  She  became  the  owner  of 
the  equity  in  the  home— the  owner  of  the 
equity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  mother  and  the  two 
children— the  bachelor  son  and  the  married 
daughter  and  her  husband  and  two  children- 
would  pool  their  resources,  buy  a  larger  home 
and  be  more  comfortable,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Freeman:  And  also  to  assist  in  looking 
after  the  mother. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  mother  who,  as 
you  say,  is  unable  to  work  and,  therefore, 
requires  some  attention.  Then  she  finds  her- 
self in  the  position  that  she  is  not  able  to 
receive  the  full  $75  or  $105  a  month  and  it  is 
reduced  to  $20,  approximately  that. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Quite,  precisely! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  she  must  have  had  quite  a  large  equity 
in  the  home  that  she  sold.  Would  that  be 
one  of  the  reasons,  or  there  might  be  other 
reasons  such  as  other  assets  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  Freeman:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  interject  to  the  Minister, 
under  the  circumstances— the  husband  having 
passed  away  and  although  the  property  which 
he  and  his  wife  had  owned,  was  fully  paid 
for,  he  left  no  substantial  sum  of  money  to 
take  care  of  his  widow.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  this  prov- 
ince, the  widow  would  be  entitled  to  some 
assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  can  only  conclude 
the  discussion  by  suggesting  that  there  again 
you  just  cannot  take  a  case  in  a  general  way 
and  reach  any  conclusion.  I  think  that  you 
have  to  have  the  exact  case  so  that  you  know 
all  the  facts  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  department  will  make  those 
facts  available  to  you  in  a  confidential  way. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  department  would 
ordinarily  hand  out  information  about  the 
financial  position  of  every  recipient  of  welfare 


automatically  to  anyone  and  everyone,  but  if 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  let  us  have 
the  information  on  the  case  so  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  by  the  officials  of  the  department, 

1  am  sure  that  we  can  get  you  the  answers. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Deputy  Minister  would  permit 
me  to  address  this  to  his  attention  personally 
so  that  he  can  pass  it  on  to  whoever  he  wishes 
to  look  after  it,  but  so  that  he  would  also 
know  the  case  to  which  I  am  referring. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man since  this  is  my  first  entry  into  these 
debates  this  year.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  accolades  that  have  been  handed 
to  the  Deputy  Minister  who  now  becomes 
Dr.  Band.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  regard  by  all  members  in  the  House 
and  we  were  certainly  very  pleased  to  see 
him  receive  this  honour. 

I  have  two  cases  which  I  would  hke  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I 
apologize  for  doing  this,  although  I  feel  that 
it  is  the  responsibihty  of  members  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  other  members,  and  in 
so  doing  to  the  attention  of  the  government, 
many  of  the  things  which  confront  the  con- 
stituents of  our  ridings  across  this  province. 

The  first  has  to  deal  with  the  disabled 
pension.  I  thought  that  when  the  new 
Family  Benefits  Act  was  proclaimed,  that  we 
were  in  for  a  new  era  in  dealing  with  disabled 
people  who  make  application  for  pension 
under  that  particular  Act.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  criterion  was  to  become  employabiHty, 
rather  than  the  old  criterion  of  total  and 
permanent  disability.  In  that  I  thought  that, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  easier  to  embrace 
many  of  the  people  who  had  previously  been 
disqualified. 

However,  I  have  found  in  my  experience 
that  very  little  change  has  taken  place.  Those 
people  who  previously  did  not  quahfy  for 
disabled  pensions  still  do  not  qualify  and 
many  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  are  indeed 
worthy  cases. 

Previously,  one  was  not  allowed  or  one 
did  not  qualify  for  a  disabled  pension  if  the 
person  could  lift  a  finger  or  flutter  an  eyelid. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  not  much  better  now. 
That  is  the  first  point  that  I  want  to  make. 
Before  I  bring  the  other  case  to  the  attention 
of  the  department  once  again,  I  want  to  add 
that  I  have  already  been  in  touch  with  the 
department  in  this  connection. 

A  senior  representative  from  Wingham  has 
gone  out  and  called  on  these  people,  but  it 
has  not  resulted  in  any  solution  which  may 
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be  viewed  with  satisfaction  by  the  people 
involved.  The  case  consists  of  a  mentally 
retarded  girl  who  is  confined  to  the  Ontario 
hospital.  The  parents  are  rather  poor  people; 
I  will  not  put  their  names  on  the  record 
because  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  will 
certainly  give  the  name  to  the  Deputy  or 
to  the  departmental  people  once  again. 

In  any  case,  every  once  in  a  while  the 
parents  get  a  bill  ranging  between  $75  and 
$100  for  clothes  for  this  young  lady.  I  ha\e 
indicated  these  are  poor  people.  On  several 
occasions  the  father  had  to  borrow  the  money 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  request  and  so 
he  came  to  me  and  asked  if  some  help  might 
not  be  forthcoming  from  the  department. 
The  field  workers  went  out,  the  interview  was 
taken  and  the  result  was  that  no  help  could 
be  given.  If,  indeed,  help  had  to  be  given, 
it  should  be  requested  from  the  service  clubs 
or  from  the  municipality. 

These  are  not  only  poor  people.  They  are 
proud  people  and  that  just  is  not  good 
enough.  They  would  not  hear  tell  of  that 
and  would  not  have  any  part  of  it.  Quite 
frankly,  I  cannot  really  blame  them,  so  I 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  department. 
Surely  to  goodness,  in  circumstances  svich  as 
this,  there  is  something  that  can  be  done  to 
aid  this  girl  and,  indeed,  to  aid  the  whole 
family. 

She  is  over  21  and  presumably  she  will  be 
confined  to  the  Ontario  hospital  for  the  rest 
of  her  days.  I  bring  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  department  and  I  hope  that 
surely  we  can  work  something  out  and  can 
assist  this  particular  case  which  I  have  drawn 
to   the   attention   of  the    Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  take  a  moment 
just  to  answer  this  question.  I  am  advised  by 
an  official  of  the  department  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  or  similar  cases  to  this,  that  the 
parents  could  apply  for  assistance  through 
the  municipalities.  They  may  not  wish  to  do 
that.  If  also  the  parents  will  advise  the  hos- 
pital that  they  are  not  in  a  financial  position 
to  pay  this  account,  then  no  account  will  be 
rendered. 

Now,  there  are  many,  many  people,  many 
patients  in  Ontario  hospitals  who  have  no 
one,  no  relatives,  and,  therefore,  the  hospital 
has  to  consider  that  as  part  of  their  financial 
responsibility— to  see  that  when  they  require 
clothing  it  is  provided  for  them.  But  as  a 
general  policy,  the  hospital  will  submit  an 
account  to  the  parents,  such  as  they  have 
done  in  the  case  of  the  young  lady  that  the 
member  speaks  of.    But  there  are  those  two 


areas  of  assistance  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able. 

I  am  advised  also,  that  department  officials 
and  the  Minister  have  been  discussing  this 
particular  question  in  the  past  and  have  con- 
sidered whether  or  not  the  regulation  should 
be  amended.  You  see,  there  are  comfort 
allowances  for  people  who  are  within  other 
hospitals  but  not  if  they  are  confined  to  an 
Ontario  hospital. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  If  I  might  pursue  this  for  a 
moment.  It  is  my  understanding  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  what  the  Minister  has  said, 
that  if,  in  fact,  the  father  submits  a  letter 
saying  that  he  is  in  no  financial  position  to 
pay  this  account,  then  the  Ontario  hospital 
account  will  pick  up  the  tab? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Presuming  that  he  is 
not  in  a  financial  position.  If  he  is  a  $10,000 
a  year  man,  I  think  they  might  look  at  the 
request  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  this  instance  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Trotter:  On  this  vote,  and  in  conclusion 
of  my  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  labour  away  at  what  I  consider  a 
number  of  weaknesses  in  the  administration 
of  The  Family  Benefits  Act. 

I  realize  the  present  Minister  who  is  guid- 
ing the  votes  through  is  at  a  disadvantage.  I 
have  no  intention  at  all  of  taking  advantage 
of  that  fact  and  I  am  well  aware,  too,  that  the 
present  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Ser- 
vices, being  in  ill  health— which  we  all  regret 
—also  puts  the  department  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tliat  the 
administration  of  The  Family  Benefits  Act, 
and  in  the  general  approach  to  it  in  which 
decisions  were  taken  some  months  ago,  even 
prior  probably  to  the  present  Minister  having 
the  portfolio  he  has,  is  evidence  that  the 
government  still  is  not  taking  the  attitude  it 
sliould  have  in  the  day  and  age  in  which  we 
live. 

The  treatment  of  the  blind  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disabled,  which  come  under  this 
vote,  still  leave  a  very  great  deal  to  be  done 
and  it  is  unfortunate  when  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  came  in,  that  a  far  more  aggres- 
sive attitude  was  not  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment. I  can  say  in  looking  over  the  record 
of  this  administration,  that  the  Treasury 
board  simply  has  not  taken  the  interest  in 
the  problems  of  welfare  that  should  have 
been  taken.  Evidently  there  seems  to  be  no 
indication  that  the  government  is  going  to 
be  any  more  aggressive  than  they  were  in  the 
past. 
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The  administration,  as  far  as  the  Ministerial 
situation  has  been  in  this  department,  over 
the  years  has  been  mighty  sad;  it  has  been 
very  bad  in  my  view  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  it  wan  not  for  the  present  Deputy, 
tliis  department  would  be  in  complete  and 
utter  chaos. 

But  that  does  not  excuse  the  government, 
the  politicians.  After  all,  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility. I  will  be  the  first  to  admit,  there  are 
some  extremely  good  people  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice in  this  department  and  there  shovild  be. 
Why  not?  The  province  of  Ontario  can  at- 
tract people  simply  because  of  the  budget 
that  it  has,  the  opportunity  that  is  available. 

But  this  should  not  let  the  politicians  off 
the  hook  and,  under  this  particular  vote, 
under  1802,  if  those  of  us  wanted  to,  we 
could  belabour  the  present  Minister  who  has 
the  unfortunate  task  of  trying  to  guide 
through  these  votes. 

Again,  I  repeat,  I  will  not  take  advantage  of 
him  but  I  still  say  that  the  political  guidance 
in  this  department  over  the  last  20-some  odd 
years  has  been  simply  terrible.  I  can  join 
with  the  others  in  congratulating  the  Deputy 
Minister  on  receiving  a  doctorate  of  law,  as 
he  certainly  has  deserved  it.  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment, the  politicians,  should  coin  a  special 
medal  for  him,  because  he  has  taken  this 
government  off  the  hook  on  many  occasions 
because  the  politicians,  the  Conservative  poli- 
ticians in  this  government,  have  not  taken  an 
interest  in  this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stay  with  the  vote  please! 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  right  on  this  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  lots 
of  time,  lots  of  time  for  the  Universty  of 
Western  Ontario,  lots  of  time  for  other  votes 
too,   Mr.  Chairman. 

Under  this  branch,  I  have  one  question 
which  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  before 
it  goes  through.  If  I  understood  his  lead-off 
correctly,  all  deserted  wives  will  now  be 
eligil)le  for  mothers'  allowances,  is  that  cor- 
rect, that  they  will  no  longer  have  the 
interim  payment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  situation.  In  order  to  be  of  service,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whereabouts  of 
the  deserting  husband  is  known,  the  case 
will  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  whereabouts  were 
not  known.  And  then  I  believe  that  in  another 
portion  of  the  vote  here,  I  also  believe  that 
there  is  authority  for  the  subrogation  of  the 


rights  of  a  deserted  wife  for  payment  from 
her  husband  to  be  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ment and  they  will  try  to  collect.  It  is  pretty 
difficult  to  collect  from  some  deserting  hus- 
bands, nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  a  new 
programme  which  has  been  developed  to 
assist  these  deserted  wives  and  their  families 
by  this  method. 

I  think  there  should  be  an  improvement 
in  the  settling  of  the  problems  that  these 
families  have  had  to  sufler  in  the  past.  I 
know  I  had  one  case  myself  in  my  own  riding 
some  years  ago,  where  the  deserted  wife  was 
in  receipt  of  mother's  allowance  for  herself 
and  her  family.  Quite  some  time  later,  I  think 
several  years  later,  the  husband  was  dis- 
covered to  he  in  British  Columbia.  He  might 
just  as  well  have  been  any  place  as  British 
Columbia— she  did  not  have  a  chance  of  col- 
lecting under  the  order  that  the  court  had 
provided. 

I  think  the  department  has  developed  a 
new  routine  that  will  take  care  of  these  situa- 
tions. I  hope,  when  I  make  that  statement, 
the  Deputy  Minister  will  agree  that  I  am 
correct. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Does  that  mean  that  the 
three  month  waiting  period  before  ascending 
to  mother's  allowance  has  not  been  elimi- 
nated, that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  three  month  wait- 
ing period?  No,  there  is  no  waiting  period. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Or  to  put  it  differently,  such 
women  will  no  longer  have  to  go  on  general 
welfare  allowance  first  for  three  months— 
they  will  go  directly  on  to  mother's  allowance. 
Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  they  qualify— that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right.  Then  what  happens 
to  those  deserted  wives  who  are  presently 
on  general  welfare  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  are  being  trans- 
ferred. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  are  they  being  trans- 
ferred? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Through  the  munici- 
pality. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Are  they  being  notified? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  think  the  muni- 
cipality would  be  the  one  who  should  notify 
them.  They  are  notifying  the  department.  The 
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municipalities  examine  their  cases,  and  then 
our  field  officers  are  the  ones  who  take  the 
applications.  I  think  you  will  find  that  those 
cases  are  being  transferred  to  family  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine.  I  must  admit  that  I 
did  not  realize  until  the  Minister's  lead-off 
speech— I  know  I  have  written  some  letters  to 
the  Deputy  Minister  within  the  last  few  weeks 
asking  whether  the  new  Family  Benefits  Act 
will  increase  the  allowance  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that— at  least  I  do  not  think— the  munici- 
pality from  which  I  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
yet  submitted  the  names  to  the  department. 
Perhaps  it  has  and  the  people  are  still  waiting, 
but  their  allowances  have  not  yet  been  xip- 
graded. 

Mr,  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  You 
have  to  realize  who  they  vote  for. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  was  the  derogatory 
comment  to  my  left? 

Mr.  Henderson:  You  have  to  realize  who 
they  vote   for. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  see.  That  is  true,  they 
voted  for  three  Tories  out  my  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  that  will  not  happen  again,  I  am 
sure.  So  that  ends  the  observations  I  had  on 
this  vote. 

Vote  1802  agreed  to. 

On    vote    1803: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  very 
simple  question:  what  is  the  per  diem  rate 
at  boys'  village? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  What  is  the  item  num- 
ber of  that  boys'  village  vote? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry,  it  is  item  4. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Boys'  village  is  a  treat- 
ment centre  for  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren. They  have  a  regular  programme  of 
residential  care.  The  per  diem  rate  is  not 
listed,  but  I  have  just  been  advised  that  in 
1966  it  was  $31.  In  1967  it  is  estimated  to  be 
$34.10  and  that  is  why  the  grant  this  year  is 
$125,000  to  boys'  village  as  opposed  to 
$108,000  in  the  year  1966-67. 

The  budget  appropriation  in  1966-67  was 
only  $25,000,  but  we  did  make  an  extra  pay- 
ment of  80  some-odd  thousand  dollars,  did 
we  not?  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  CARE. 
No,  not  necessarily  so,  but  this  year  the  rate 
is  a  httle  better  than  $34  estimate. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  I  understand  it,  that 
$34.10  for  the  year  1967  is  paid  directly  by 
the  department;  is  that  right?  And  that  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh  yes.  That  answer 
I  gave  you  is  not  correct.  The  person  or  the 
agency  requiring  the  service  for  the  particular 
children  pays  the  fee. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  So  the  children's  aid  societies 
pay  $34.10  to  boys'  village? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  children's  aid  socie- 
ties with  children  there  would  pay  $34. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Does  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Our  $125,000  is  to  assist 
the  demonstration  project  that  is  underway  at 
boys'  village. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Surely  the  demonstration  pro- 
ject incorporates  the  wards  from  the  children's 
aid  societies  at  boys'  village. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  I  would  say  that 
that  is  quite  correct.  But  you  asked  me  what 
was  the  cost. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  $34  is  the  estimated 
cost  per  day  per  child  at  boys'  village,  but  that 
is  not  necessarily  the  rate  that  is  charged  to 
the  children's  aid  societies  or  to  the  persons 
who  may  l)e  responsible  for  tlie  care  and  keep 
of  the  boys  who  are  at  boys'  village. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Because  it  is  all  part  of 
the  demonstration  project- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Some  other  funds  com- 
ing from  other  agencies  are  added  together  in 
the  total. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Am  I  to  assume  that  there 
are  some  children  at  boys'  village  for  whom 
the  $34.10  is  paid  directly  by  children's  aid 
societies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  charge  was  less 
than  the  actual  cost  because  of  other  funds  or 
rexenue  that  boys'  village  is  in  receipt  of. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  charge  of  $34.10  is  less 
than  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  think  the  charge 
was  less  than  that. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Was  less  than  the  actual 
cost  last  year,  which  was  about— 

Mr  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  whether  any  of 
the  children  involved  come  from  agencies 
other  than  children's  aid  societies,  or  more 
particularly,  are  any  of  the  children  private 
placements?  I  know  the  arrangement  with 
the  North  York  school  board,  but  are  any  of 
them  private  placements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  ofiBcials  of  the  department  that  last 
year  there  was  only  one  child  who  was  a 
private  placement. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
had  that  information,  I  want  to  make  the 
point  again  and  I  do  not  see  at  the  moment 
any  immediate  solution,  that  thousands,  tens 
of  thousands  of  youngsters  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  cannot  be  admitted  to  agencies 
like  boys'  village  because  the  costs  are  pro- 
hibitive. It  is  obvious  that  one  would  have 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkably  affluent 
families  to  afford  $34.10  a  day,  and  it  is  a 
godsend  that  children's  aid  societies  are 
prepared  to  pay  that  cost.  Admittedly  they 
are  being  reimbursed  by  different  levels  of 
government,  but  unless  that  were  so  no  child 
could  receive  help  in  an  agency  like  boys' 
village  at  the  level  of  $34.10  a  day. 

Now,  I  ask  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
put  it  to  the  Legislature,  what  kind  of  equity 
is  there  in  the  proposition  that  children  of 
private  families  who  desperately  need  this 
kind  of  assistance,  cannot  receive  it  because 
the  costs  are  prohibitive,  whereas  children 
who  come  through  children's  aid  societies 
can  receive  it  because  the  societies  will  pay. 
What  is  happening,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
want  to  put  it  firmly  on  the  record,  is  that 
private  families  are  taking  their  children  to 
court  and  asking  the  judges  of  the  juvenile 
court  to  separate  the  parents  from  the  child 
and  to  have  the  child  made  a  temporary 
or  permanent  ward  of  the  children's  aid 
society  in  order  that  payment  be  found. 

In  other  words,  we  continue  in  the  policy 
of  destroying  family  relationships,  of  having 
to  separate  families,  because  the  only  way 
that  they  can  gain  entry  into  agencies 
like  boys'  village,  is  by  payments  through 
children's  aid  societies.  Individual  families 
cannot  afford  the  payment.  They  cannot  even 
afford  to  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  accept 
the  subsidy  available  under  The  Children's 
Institutions  Act,  because  the  difference  be- 
tween the  subsidy  and  the  actual  cost  is  so 


high  that  it  is  also  prohibitive  for  individual 
families. 

I  make  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
as  one  member  of  this  House  in  the  last 
three  months  I  have  had  six  individual  family 
situations.  In  three  instances  the  parents 
have  gone  to  court  and  begged  the  judge 
to  separate  them  from  their  children  and  they 
have  done  so  in  a  state  of  almost  emotional 
breakdown  at  having  been  driven  to  this 
extremity.  There  is  no  rationality  behind  that 
kind  of  proposition  whatsoever,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Minister  will  agree. 

I  would  accede  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  certain  of  these  agencies  that  fall  under 
the  child  welfare  branch,  particularly  under 
item  11,  The  Children's  Institutions  Act,  will 
be  taken  over  by  The  Department  of  Health 
under  The  Mental  Health  Act.  If  we  are  to 
understand  The  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  correctly,  whose  agencies  will 
receive  100  per  cent  subsidy  both  for  children 
who  come  as  wards  of  the  children's  aid 
societies  and  for  children  who  come  via 
private  placement,  providing— and  again  I  am 
trying  to  quote  the  Minister  of  Health 
accurately— providing  the  referral  was  made 
by  a  recognized  diagnostic  facility. 

But  what  happens  to  all  the  other  agencies 
under  the  child  welfare  branch?  Suppose 
half  a  dozen  of  them  are  acceptable  to  the 
mental  health  branch.  That  will  still  leave 
some  38  or  39  agencies,  if  memory  serve  me 
correctly,  receiving  children  with  problems 
for  which  no  amount  of  money  is  yet  sufficient 
to  allow  private  families  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  refer  their  children  for  care, 
despite  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  professional 
clinicians  would  advocate  such  a  referral. 

All  I  am  pointing  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  have  abided  by  this  situation  for  four 
years  now,  in  my  short  life  in  this  Legislature, 
and  I  am  sure  for  years  and  years  before  that, 
that  other  members  of  the  Legislature  can 
remember.  I  simply  want  to  put  it  on  the 
record  that  because  we  are  advancing  very 
slowly  indeed  in  certain  areas,  we  should 
not  allow  this  policy  to  continue  to  dis- 
criminate against  some  38  or  39  other  institu- 
tions in  the  province  who  will  not  qualify 
for  the  largess  which  is  about  to  come  via 
The  Department  of  Health,  assuming  boys' 
village  and  other  children's  centres  are 
accredited. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  costs  are 
enormous  and  justifiably  so:  $34  per  day  is 
obviously  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  year 
per  child. 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  $13,000,  my  colleague  from 
Woodbine  works  out.  I  would  remind  the 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Thistletown  is  now 
over  $50  a  day.  The  children's  psychiatric 
research  institute  in  London  is  over  $45  a 
day.  I  cannot  do  the  mathematics,  but  obvi- 
ously the  treatment  for  these  youngsters, 
where  it  is  adequately  provided,  apparently 
requires  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  between 
$10,000  and  $25,000  a  year  per  child. 

One  does  not  begrudge  a  penny  of  the 
money  because  we  are  reclaiming  human 
beings  who  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  them- 
selves, to  their  families,  to  society,  in  all 
sense  lost  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  one 
cannot  impose  that  cost  upon  individual 
families.  By  precluding  families  from  private 
placement,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing, 
and  the  most  imhappy  effect,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  Minister,  is  that  parents  will 
seek  separation  before  juvenile  and  family 
courts  judges.  I  hesitate  to  even  mention,  but 
it  was  the  area  of  the  York  county  children's 
aid  society  and  the  Richmond  Hill  juvenile 
and  family  court  where  recently  cases  have 
come  to  my  attention,  where  the  parents  felt 
driven  to  this  extremity  just  so  that  they 
could  get  their  child  into  some  kind  of  treat- 
ment setting. 

That  seems  to  be  a  devil  of  a  way  to  treat 
a  family,  that  they  should  have  to  seek 
permanent  or  temporary  wardship,  when  they 
themselves  are  perfectly  willing  to  maintain 
the  parental  ties  if  only  an  adequate  subsidy 
were  available  from  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  on  that 
point,  if  I  might  make  one  further  observa- 
tion. I  have  worked  out  the  arithmetic  on 
the  annual  cost  of  a  daily  facility  of  $34.10. 
It  works  out  on  an  annual  basis  to  $13,346. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  income  statistics 
in  front  of  me,  but  on  the  basis  of  my  best 
recollection,  I  v.'ould  say  that  that  is  more 
than  the  total  family  income  of  all  but  two 
or  three  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Ontario. 

It  clearly  is  impossible  on  this  basis  for 
almost  any  family  in  Ontario  to  provide  the 
kind  of  treatment  that  is  available  in  boys' 
village  out  of  its  own  resources.  I  think  it  is 
quite  fair,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  this  on  an 
annual  basis,  because  problems  of  this  kind 
are  not  easily  solved.  It  is  usually  a  long- 
term  proposition  to  treat  an  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child,  especially  one  who  is  severely 
disturbed.    So  it  could  very  well  take  up  far 


more  than  a  family's  entire  annual  income  to 
keep  a  child  in  such  a  facility.  In  fact  it  is 
obvious  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
families  in  Ontario  could  afford  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  treatment,  if  they  should  be  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  a  child  who 
needs  it. 

I  realize  that  the  Minister  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  government  policy  in  this  field, 
and  I  will  not  press  him  to  do  so.  I  would, 
however,  ask  that  the  government  should 
consider  its  whole  position  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  have  come  out 
from  the  interchange  between  the  Minister 
and  the  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Clearly  our  present  situation  does  not  meet 
the  problem,  and  that  being  so,  clearly  some 
other  sort  of  solution  has  to  be  worked  out. 
I  would  say  that  clearly  involves  a  greater 
expenditure  of  public  funds  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  past  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  to  concur  with  the  view 

that  has  been  put  so  strongly  to  the  Minister. 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  constituents 
who  had  to  meet  the  bills  that  have  been 
indicated  would  be  payable  if  a  private  citizen 
were  to  try  to  support  a  child  in  one  of  these 
institutions.  The  institution,  I  beheve  in  this 
particular  case,  was  Warrendale,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  individual  families  cannot 
meet  this  heavy  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
government  is  moving  to  cover  a  larger  share, 
if  not  all  of  the  costs  associated  with  this,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  odier  side  of  the  coin, 
and  that  is  what  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  is  in  assessing  the  efficiency  with 
which  these  funds  are  spent  by  some  semi- 
autonomous  institutions. 

We  were  treated  to  the  auditor's  report  that 
was  associated  with  Warrendale  at  the  time 
of  its  transfer,  and  the  auditor,  correct  or  not, 
indicated  publicly  that  he  felt  that  public 
funds  had  been  misappropriated  at  that  in- 
stitution before  the  transference  in  its  juris- 
diction took  place. 

At  the  time  the  Minister  said  that  he  would 
undertake  no  action.  While  we  are  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  funds  being  provided  so  that 
families  do  not  have  to  carry  this  impossible 
responsibility  themselves,  surely  it  is  our  duty 
at  the  same  time,  to  see  that  pubhc  funds, 
when  they  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  these 
organizations  that  have  such  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility in  our  community,  are  spent  in  accord 
with    generally   accepted   practices. 
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The  auditor's  report  associated  with  War- 
rendale  was  attacked  by  knowledgeable 
people  concerning  the  activities  in  the  insti- 
tution itself.  Dr.  Brown,  of  course,  spoke  in 
his  own  defence,  and  other  people  indicated 
that  the  auditor's  report  was  unfair  and  mis- 
leading. However,  the  report  did  have  to  do 
with  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  that 
had  come  out  of  votes  similar  to  this  in  the 
past  years. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  is  in  a  position  to 
give  a  policy  statement  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  misappropriation  of  funds  in  the  past 
year,  and  what  general  control  he  would 
have  on  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  the 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pass  any  remarks 
about  the  alleged  misappropriation  of  funds 
with  respect  to  Warrendale.  I  think  I  have 
to  leave  that  to  the  Minister,  and  I  think  he 
did  make  some  statement  in  connection  with 
that  when  the  auditor's  report  was  available 
here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  His  statement  was  that  the 
auditor's  report  speaks  for  itself  and  it  spoke 
volumes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  spoke  very  little. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  nothing  was  done  by  the 
government,  nor  by  any  other  public  agency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  the  complica- 
tion has  arisen  with  respect  to  that  particular 
undertaking  by  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the 
verge  of  closing  down.  Am  I  correct  in  using 
that  word?  It  was  on  the  verge  of  closing 
down,  or  there  were  some  other  problems 
that  created  a  situation  where— was  it  the 
Minister  of  Health  or  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  who— 

Mr.  Nixon:   And  the  pohce  commissioner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  —who  decided  that  the 
service  of  this  organization  had  to  become 
part  of  the  government  agency?  Is  that  not 
correct?  Would  the  Minister  of  Health  assist 
me  at  the  moment? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
May  I  help  the  Minister?  The  House  will 
recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Warrendale,  the  then  Warrendale, 
determined  that  they  could  no  longer  provide 
the  service  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
provide,  and  in  keeping  with  the  Act  under 
which  they  operated,  they  asked  the  then 
Minister   of   Social    and    Familv    Services    to 


assume  responsibility  for  it.  The  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  did  this,  as  was 
his  responsibility  under  the  Act;  but  because 
he  was  not  equipped  to  nm  institutions,  he 
asked  my  department  to  undertake  responsi- 
bility for  it. 

May  I  suggest  further  now  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  have  both  touched 
on  this  same  problem— under  the  white  paper, 
which  outlines  government  policy  in  this 
entire  matter,  it  will  be  intended  that  the  per 
diem  rate  will  be  based  on  a  budgeted  cost, 
and  since  this  is  our  method  of  doing  business 
in  these  matters,  and  we  have  very  consider- 
able experience  in  it  now,  the  approved  costs 
will  be  very  carefully  studied  and  a  budget 
will  be  established  on  the  basis  of  those  costs. 
There  will  be  no  allowance  for  any  profit. 
We  will  deal  only  on  the  basis  of  non-profit, 
and  the  amount  paid  for  the  care  of  the 
child  will  be  determined  as  I  have  already 
stated,  on  a  pre-arranged  budget. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  perhaps— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  complete  the 
statement  I  was  to  make  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition? 

I  am  advised  that  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  has  now  established  a 
branch  for  internal  audit  purposes.  Their 
own  auditors  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  books  of  the  organizations  to 
which  they  subscribe  funds,  either  in  the  way 
of  payment  for  services  or  grants. 

Mr.  Nixon:  At  the  same  time,  is  there  any 
branch  of  government,  either  in  this  depart- 
ment or  perhaps  in  the  department  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  that  is  going  to 
assess  on  a  long  range,  and  hopefully  public 
basis,  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  we  arc 
voting  funds  to  support? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  is  the  purpose  of 
this  vote  of  $125,000,  to  support  this  com- 
prehensive treatment  demonstration  project 
which  at  the  level  of  boys'  village  is  a  five- 
year  project  now  in  its  third  year.  From  die 
results  of  this  study,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
department  will  be  able  to  amass  sufficient 
research  and  results  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques, if  possible,  in  the  treatment  of  these 
disturbed  persons. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  interested  to  see  that  this 

is  associated  only  with  the  one  institution.  I 
am  sure  the  Minister  recalls  that  part  of  the 
controversy  about  Warrendale  centred  around 
llie  type  of  treatment  that  was  offered,  and 
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one  of  the  Ministers  undertook  a  private 
investigation,  or  what  became  a  private  in- 
A'estigation,  as  to  the  type  of  treatment 
offered  at  Warrendale  and  some  of  the  other 
institutions,  I  behcve,  including  boys'  village. 

The  result  of  this  survey  and  study  was 
never  made  public.  Is  that  right?  So  we 
must  assume  that  the  departmental  officials 
have  some  expert  knowledge  as  to  the  com- 
parative efficacy  of  the  treatment  that  is 
offered  in  these  various  schools. 

Now,  they  do  come  under,  in  a  sense,  a 
private  board  of  directors,  and  this  inherently 
is  part  of  their  value,  because  a  different 
approach  can  be  taken  in  different  organiza- 
tions. Surely  this  is  a  useful  aspect  of  the 
experimental  part  of  this  treatment.  It  is 
anything  but  a  definite  science.  Surely  some- 
body has  to  be  in  a  position  of  assuring  the 
House  that  the  funds  we  vote  in  support  of 
these  institutions  are,  in  fact,  supporting 
training  programmes  and  programmes  of 
assistance  for  these  young  people,  that  are  in 
fact  useful.  There  has  been  such  a  lot  of 
controversy  about  this.  The  government  did 
have  a  survey  made  that  they  have  insisted 
upon  keeping  secret  from  the  most  of  us  and 
even  those  people  professional  in  the  field  do 
not  have  access  to  this  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  state  that  again  in  keeping 
with  the  government  policy  outlined  in  this 
\\hole  field,  on-going  research  is  assessment, 
and  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of  various  types 
and  methods  of  treatment  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  all  our  programmes. 

I  might  say  here,  too,  to  lay  at  rest  for  all 
time  this  question  of  a  secret  report.  I  think 
in  the  statement  I  did  make  reference  to  it.  I 
did  emphasize  that  the  man  who  chaired  that 
committee  stated  he  was  not,  in  the  time 
allotted  to  him,  able  to  make  any  proper 
evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment. 
This    is   a  long-range   matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  what  was  the  useful  term 
of  reference  of  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mittee if  it  was  not  to  determine  the  useful- 
ness of  the  treatment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  there  was  a  lot 
of  use  to  it- 
Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  talking  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  public  funds,  and  the  Min- 
ister who  is  reporting  for  the  department  now 
has  indicated  that  they  have  set  up  an 
internal  avidit  branch  that  is  going  to  assure 
the  person  who  appropriates  the  funds  that 


they  are  being  properly  used.  Well,  this  is 
new  and  the  ad  hoc  programme  that  applied 
in  the  past  year  was  simply  to  call  in  an 
outside  auditor  to  go  in  and  see  what  was 
done  in  these  institutions  if  it  was  ever  called 
into  question. 

The  report  of  the  auditor  was  damaging  as 
far  as  Warrendale  under  its  old  management 
was  concerned.  Now  are  we  to  assume  that 
the  government  is  prepared  to  accept  this 
damaging  report  without  taking  any  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Who  are  you  going  to 
attack?  The  former  board  of  directors  of 
Warrendale,  or  who?  I  think  we  have  had  to 
face  the  situation  that  Warrendale  had  some 
difficult  times  and  the  board  of  directors 
operating,  presumably  on  what  was  always 
considered  to  be  a  non-profit  organization, 
have  had  to  give  up.  The  Minister  of  Health, 
I  think,  gaxe  a  full  explanation  as  to  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  From  there,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  suppose  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  not  feel  that  we  discussed  the  War- 
rendale report  adequately  under  the  Health 
estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  —the  auditor's  report 
will  just  have  to  be  taken  as  is,  and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  you  see  this  was  an 
od  hoc  investigation,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned if  you  can  tell  me  why  you  had  the 
audit  done  then  I  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  books  had  been  audited 

regularly  by  the  same  firm,  but  none  of  these 
things  came  to  light. 

Mr.  Nixon:  \^^cll  then  it  should  come  to 
light. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  point  is  that  nothing  really 
of  any  substance  was  brought  to  light.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  continually  wishes 
to  keep  dragging  this  thing  out  onto  the  floor 
of  this  House.  I  do  not  know  if  he  thinks 
there  is  some  dirt  that  he  can  dig  up  or  what. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh  nuts! 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  he  is  forever  bringing  it 
forward.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  and  in 
several  questions  before  the  orders  of  the 
day— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Why  not,  it  involves  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  referring  to  the  auditor's  report  into  the 
operation  of  Warrendale,  twice  has  used 
the  phrase  "misappropriation  of  funds".  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
phrase  was  not  used  in  the  auditor's  report, 
nor  do  I  fancy  that  the  auditor  would  have 
used  it  because  that  would  have  been  action- 
able. There  was  not  a  shred  of  evidence  of 
misappropriation  of  funds  in  the  report,  and 
I  think  this  should  be  stated  categorically  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  misleading  statement  of 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  who  said  that 
this  disclosed  that  there  had  been  misap- 
propriation of  funds. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
the  audit  report  was  not  an  audit  report  at 
all.  It  was  a  political  hatchet  job.  It  was  a 
disgrace  for  a  firm  that  sets  itself  up  as  com- 
plying with  certain  professional  standwds. 
It  went  through  the  books  of  this  organization 
for  three  years  and  in  the  space  of  three  years 
it  was  not  able  to  dredge  up  anything  of  any 
substance  at  all,  except  one  point  where  the 
person  concerned  was  unable  himself  to  get 
access  to  the  records  in  order  to  give  an 
explanation. 

My  experience  with  auditors  always  has 
been  that  when  they  come  across  an  item 
which  they  consider  questionable,  they  go  to 
the  people  concerned  to  get  an  explanation. 
But  oh  no,  not  here!  They  would  not  do  it 
here  because  they  might  have  got  an  ex- 
planation. 

There  was  one  item  relating  to  holiday 
pay.  The  director  received  a  sum  for  holiday 
pay  on  one  occasion,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  he  received  a  sum  that  on  the  face  of 
it— but  without  any  opportunity  for  explana- 
tion—appeared to  relate  to  the  same  year. 
There  was  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years. 
A  mistake  could  have  been  made  in  one  of 
a  number  of  ways,  but  no  effort  was  made  to 
get  to  that. 

Apart  from  that  item,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  that  report  at  all  except  an  attempt 
at  smearing.  For  example,  a  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  director's  brother 
was  paid,  I  think  about  $16  a  day  for  a 
period  of  less  than  a  month  for  cleaning  vip 
a  camp.  Now  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  waiting  for  the 
member  to  finish  a  sentence  before  interrupt- 
ing him.  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  we  do  not 
want    to    discuss    the    Warrendale    report    at 


this  time.    We  have  discussed  it  under  The 
Department  of  Health  estimates. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  audit  report  comes 
under  this  department,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
was  taliled  in  this  House  ])y  the  Minister 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  we  are  voting  right 
now  on  estimates  under  the  child  welfare 
branch.  I  question  that  the  report  in  itself  is 
properly  before  us. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  the  report  was  tabled  in 
this  House  fjy  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services.  He  tabled  it  stating  very 
cryptically  "the  report  speaks  for  itself".  He 
was  willing  to  let  the  canard  go  as  widely 
as  possil:)le  to  smear  the  man  as  fully  as 
possible.  This  is  what  happened  in  this  House. 
We  were  unable  to  say  anything.  It  was 
tal:»led  before  the  orders  of  the  day  on,  I 
think,  the  last  day  l^efore  the  Easter  recess 
in  this  House,  either  the  last  day  or  the 
second  last  day.  We  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  say  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  I  decided  that  I  would 
not  l:)other  to  say  anything  about  it  until 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  once  again  tried 
to  dredge  it  up. 

The  government  of  course  will  not  make 
any  accusations;  there  is  no  basis  for  making 
accusations.  The  dirty  work  has  been  done 
by  an  audit  firm  that  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
itself.  The  government  naturally  is  taking  no 
action  l^ecause  there  is  no  basis  for  taking 
any  action.  What  was  disclosed  in  that  report? 

The  report  investigated  the  financial  opera- 
tions for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  same 
firm  was  the  regular  auditor  of  the  organiza- 
tion during  those  three  years.  If  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  any  of  these  things,  why 
were  they  not  brought  to  light  by  the  auditor 
at  the  time  they  happened?  Why  was  it 
necessary  to  wait  and  then  dredge  back  to 
find,  all  told,  about  a  dozen  items  in  a 
period  of  three  years  which  could  only  by 
misrepresentation  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
questionable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  an 
auditor  called  attention  in  his  report  to  this 
type  of  item  in  its  audit  of  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness firm,  the  report  would  nm  into  volumes. 
It  is  quite  unprecedented  for  an  auditor  to 
bring  out  this  sort  of  item  because  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  items  that  were 
involved. 

But,  you  see,  one  of  the  people  who  per- 
formed services  for  Warrendale  for  a  period 
and  was  paid  for  those  services— without  any 
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suggestions  from  tlie  auditor  that  the  services 
were  not  performed  or  that  the  person  con- 
cerned was  not  quahfied  or  that  she  was 
oserpaid— happened  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
member  of  this  Legislature.  Therefore  that 
was  a  dandy.  It  was  only  necessary  to  put  in 
this  comment:  "it  is  to  be  noted  that  Michele 
Landsberg  is  the  wife  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West." 

No  accusation,  of  course,  that  anybody 
could  latch  onto,  but  an  attempt  to  create  the 
impression  that  there  was  something  improper 
about  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
l:)eing  paid  for  services  rendered.  I  would  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  the  report,  that 
she  was  paid  at  a  most  inadequate  rate  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  her  services.  That, 
however,  is  a  different  matter. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  not  only  was 
the  phrase  "misappropriation  of  funds"  not 
used  in  the  report,  but  furthermore  there 
would  be  no  conceivable  basis  for  using  it. 
The  report  disclosed  no  such  thing.  In  fact  it 
disclosed  no  wrongdoing  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. It  was  a  disgrace  for  an  audit  firm  to 
produce  such  a  report  merely  to  meet  a  politi- 
cal situation,  and  it  was  an  equally  grave 
disgrace  for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  place 
that  hatchet  job  type  of  report  on  the  table 
of  this  Legislature  and  let  it  be  used  to  smear 
a  particular  individual. 

Hon,  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Nobody  else  is  right 
but  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  comments 
made  by  tlie  member  for  Woodbine  are  surely 
made  in  the  heat  of  his  own  involvement  in 
this  matter,  because  he  has  said- 
Mr.  Dry  den:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  involved  in  the  matter  at  all.  I 
liave  no  involvement  in  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  point  is  that  he  is  bringing 
it  himself  to  our  attention  repeatedly,  that 
the  person  who  is  concerned  with  this  matter 
is  a  representative  of  their  party  and  is  seeking 
election  to  the  House  as  his  perfect  right. 
Now,  it  just  so  happens  that  we  in  this  party 
are  concerned  with  Warrendale  and  for  the 
yoimg  people  who  are  going  through  treat- 
ment there,  and  surely  to  their  betterment. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  fault  of 
the  government  in  not  providing  the  funds 
that  will  allow  private  citizens  to  enroll  tlieir 
tragically  afflicted  children  in  many  cases  in 
these  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  as  members  of  the  House  to 


see  to  it  that  a  proper  audit  is  maintained  on 
the  expenditure  of  funds  that  we  vote. 

It  is  unfair  for  the  member  for  Woodbine 
to  indicate  that  we  are  dredging  this  up,  to 
use  his  own  phrase.  I  used  the  term  "misap- 
propriation". It  was  not  meant  in  the  sense 
tliat  he  has  brought  it  to  our  attention  here, 
and  certainly  it  is  simply  in  reference  to  that 
audit  report  that  I  want  to  comment  at  all. 

Whatever  its  implications,  my  reading  indi- 
cated that  the  management  of  Warrendale 
before  the  change  in  administration  was  some- 
thing less  than  efficient  and  effective.  We  are 
concerned  that  the  government  made  a  careful 
survey,  at  least  what  they  said  was  a  careful 
survey,  of  the  means  of  training  at  Warrendale 
and  otlier  institutions,  which  has  never  been 
made  public.  They  also  called  an  audit  for 
no  apparent  reason  according  to  the  present 
Minister,  because  who  were  they  going  to 
come  back  on  for  any  misappropriation  if  it 
took  place? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  a  political  reason. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Woodbine  said 
it  was  a  grossly  political  activity  and  that  the 
auditing  firm  should  be  held  up  to  scorn  be- 
cause of  what  they  did.  This  may  be  so,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  a  member  of  this 
House,  it  is  a  reputable  auditing  firm,  they 
have  given  a  report  that  was  tabled  here  and 
I  am  asking  questions  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  just  been  found  in 
London  not  to  be  too  reputable. 

Mr,  Nixon:  All  right,  that  is  another  matter. 
They  were  employed  by  the  government  to 
audit  this  particular  circumstance.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  about  this.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  indicate  publicly  their 
rating  of  the  usefulness  of  the  training  at  boys' 
village  or  at  Warrendale  or  at  Thistletown. 
Apparently  these  were  the  three  schools  that 
were  under  study.  We  are  concerned  that 
sufficient  funds  be  made  available  so  tlie 
people  of  this  province  and  that  these  young 
people  particularly  who  require  this  assistance 
are  going  to  get  it  without  having  to  be 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  children's 
aid. 

I  have  some  other  things  to  say  about  this 
vote,  I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  else 
wants  to  say  anything  more. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too,  am 
obviously  involved  and  I  do  not  pretend  any- 
thing else  before  this  Legislature.  I  would 
say  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  true  for  the  view  of  my  party,  that  that 
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was  a  conscious  political  audit.  Indeed,  I 
think,  as  I.  understand  the  world  of  business, 
that  the  firm  of  Ross,  Touche,  Bailey  and 
Smart  regret  that  particular  act  greatly 
because  their  status  in  the  accounting  pro- 
fession fell  meteorically  the  day  after  the 
audit  appeared  publicly.  Indeed,  it  is  widely 
known  in  the  profession  and  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  many  accountants  and  audi- 
tors, that  that  kind  of  report  is  simply 
unconscionable  in  terms  of  what  the  normal 
procedures  are. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  put  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  to  the  House  that  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  treatment,  the  question  of  the 
kind  of  treatment  given,  one  assumes,  leaving 
aside  the  accounting  for  the  moment,  was 
obviously  acceptable  to  government  and  con- 
tinues to  be  acceptable  to  government  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  over  100  wards  of 
the  Crown  were  treated  in  Warrendale  up 
imtil  the  point  of  transfer  and  continue  to 
be  treated  by  exactly  the  same  method  in  an 
approximate    environment    to    this    day. 

Indeed,  the  referral  of  Crown  wards  con- 
tinue apace,  and  I  do  not  think  that  one 
should  impugn  either  the  integrity  of  the 
government  or  the  integrity  of  the  treat- 
ment method  because  unless  I  am  very  much 
amiss,  there  are  representatives  from  the  child 
welfare  branch  who  weekly  or  monthly 
assess  the  services  that  are  provided  in  this 
treatment  setting.  The  children's  aid  society 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  for  instance,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  reputable  in  the 
province,  has  as  of  today  47  wards  in  an 
agency   called    Brown   Camps    Limited. 

The  metropolitan  children's  aid  society 
would  not  place  47  severely  disturbed  young- 
sters unless  they  were  comfortable  and  happy 
with  the  treatment  method.  Their  social 
workers  and  staff  members  are  constantly  in 
touch  with  such  agencies  and  constantly 
appraising   the    methods. 

So  in  terms  of  approval,  I  think  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  make  a  blanket  survey  of  which 
method  is  viable  and  which  method  is  not 
viable.  I  think  it  is  rather  more  appropriate 
to  recognize  that  all  the  methods  have  their 
place,  that  all  of  them  are  equally  import- 
ant for  a  wide  variety  of  emotional  disturb- 
ances and  for  the  whole  spectrum  of 
children  involved. 

What  we  should  really  be  doing  is  sup- 
porting all  the  services  that  are  being  pro- 
vided rather  than  trying  to  single  out,  or 
distinguish,  or  identify  or  demean  individual 
agencies,     which     have     demonstrated     their 


worth  by  virtue  of  the  number  of  children 
who  are  in  treatment,  by  virtue  of  the  num- 
ber who  have  graduated  from  that  treatment, 
and  by  virtue  of  all  the  professionals  and 
government  that  continues  to  support  that 
treatment. 

One  of  the  points  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  makes  which  I  have  always  found 
rather  interesting,  I  would  like  to  see  an 
audit  of  some  of  the  government  agencies 
with  attention  given  to  such  scrupulous  detail. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  this  House- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  suggest  to 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  that  if  he 
wants  to  say  anything  in  connection  with  any 
audit,  I  would  suggest  that  he  discuss  it 
under  vote  1813.  Any  audit  for  government 
expense  would  properly  come  under  financial 
administration. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  under 
things  that  would  come  into  contact  with 
the  child  welfare  branch  of  this  department, 
and  I,  too,  would  like  to  see  some  similar 
audit  of  government  agencies.  I  would  like 
to  know  why  it  costs  $51  a  day  at  one  agency, 
$45  a  day  at  another  agency,  $34  a  day  at 
another  agency.  I  know  that  the  treatment 
that  is  now  being  given,  is  exactly  identical 
to  that  which  was  being  given  in  Warrendale 
before,  and  is  costing  $23.60  a  day,  apprec- 
iably less  than  the  other  government  agencies 
involved  providing  apparently  the  same  level 
of  care,  with  apparently  fairly  severely  dis- 
turbed youngsters. 

In  other  words,  there  are  some  very  inter- 
esting facts  to  be  adduced  about  cost,  about 
the  way  in  which  social  agencies  spend  their 
money  and  about  the  way  in  which  these 
costs  are  evaluated.  I  would  put  it  to  the 
House  this  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  putting  to  the  House 
that  this  should  be  done,  if  I  could  suggest, 
in  a  positive  way.  At  this  point,  what  all  of 
us  should  be  doing,  I  think,  is  mobilizing 
legislative  support  for  all  the  schemes  and 
recognizing  that  whatever  problems  there 
have  been,  are  apparently  in  the  process  of 
being  sorted  out;  that  the  numbers  do  not 
lessen  in  any  way;  that  the  numbers  of 
youngsters  involved  do  not  lessen,  do  not 
diminish;  and  that  unless  there  is  a  concerted 
governmental  and  legislative  thrust  in  this 
direction  we  will  have  one  crisis  after 
another,  because  none  of  the  social  agencies 
can  begin  to  cope,  unless  there  is  this  collec- 
tive approach  on  the  problem  as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  groups  across  the  province  who  have 
children  afflicted  w^ith  cerebral  palsy  w^ho 
have  been  depending  upon  the  assistance  of 
rotary  clubs  particularly,  and  other  service 
clubs  and  the  crippled  children's  association, 
which  is  an  extremely  strong  and  useful  or- 
ganization in  this  province.  But  it  has  been 
put  to  me  very  forcefully  by  people  in  my 
own  riding  that  the  need  for  some  sort  of 
residential  training  centres,  hopefully  sup- 
ported by  the  provincial  government,  is  a 
desperate  need  in  many  of  the  centres  across 
Ontario. 

Tliese  children  do  not  come  under  the 
ambit  of  the  assistance  normally  provided  for 
retarded  children.  They  have  a  different 
type  of  affliction,  and  the  concern  of  these 
parents  groups  particularly  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment give  them  the  assistance  and  support 
that  they  might  look  forward  to,  particularly 
in  the  collection  of  data.  This  is  something 
that  can  be  done  by  the  parents'  groups  them- 
selves, in  cooperation  with  the  local  medical 
people.  They  feel  that  the  diagnostic  centres 
that  are  going  to  be,  and  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  might  provide  a  real  push  to  the 
development  of  these  centres  that  would 
come  under  the  vote  that  we  are  discussing 
right  now  for  some  special  assistance. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Minister  has 
any  knowledge  of  this  requirement,  or  any 
comment  that  lie  might  offer  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  my  opening  remarks 
yesterday,  I  mentioned  that  the  grants  under 
The  Charitable  Institutions  Act  which  would 
be  where  capital  assistance  would  be  avail- 
able, has  been  raised  by  the  department  from 
$2,500  per  bed  to  $5,000  per  bed,  and  I 
made  mention  of  the  opening  of  Bellwoods 
clinic— that  is  not  the  correct  name,  but  I 
made  some  mention  of  it  in  my  opening  re- 
marks   yesterday,    dealing    with    this   matter. 

That  is  where  the  private  institutions 
would  fit  into  the  research  work  that  is 
taking  place,  and  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  under  The  Chari- 
table Institutions  Act. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the 
children's  aid  societies.  I  presume  this  is  the 
right  vote. 

First,  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
to  the  numerous  problems  that  existed  be- 
tween municipalities  and  children's  aid  socie- 
ties.    I  think  last  year,  which   was  the  first 


year  this  new  Act  was  in  operation,  several 
municipalities,  and  particularly  the  larger 
ones,  tried  to  reduce  the  budget  of  the  chil- 
dren's aid  societies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  the  two  societies  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
had  to  accept  a  reduction  in  subsidy  from 
the  municipality. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Min- 
ister, on  page  5  of  his  remarks,  that  the 
province  has  now  accepted  and  is  paying  100 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  care  and  maintenance 
for  children  of  unmarried  mothers  who  are  a 
children's  aid  society  care,  would  the  Minister 
care  to  comment  whether  the  government 
might  eventually  agree  to  taking  over  100 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  administration  of 
children's  aid  societies  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry,  but  that  is  a  hypothetical  question  that 
will  only  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  time  it 
becomes  a  reality.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
answer  that  particular  question. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  very  comments  that  you  passed 
with  respect  to  children's  aid  societies  budg- 
ets and  the  operations  or  the  liaison  between 
the  children's  aid  society  and  the  munici- 
pality. 

As  you  know,  in  the  new  Act,  there  is  pro- 
vision for  an  appeal  against  the  budget  re- 
quirements of  the  children's  aid  society.  I 
know  that  there  have  been  complaints  by 
municipal  representatives  that  they  lost  local 
autonomy  and  other  complaints  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  last 
year  there  was  one  municipality  which  ap- 
pealed the  financial  demands  of  the  children's 
aid  society  to  the  appeal  board. 

In  the  year  1967,  there  have  not  been  any, 
and  I  think  under  the  Act  that  the  time  for 
filing  an  objection  has  been  extended,  and 
that  will  perhaps  ease  some  of  the  pressure 
that  is  there. 

I  think  that  in  all  of  these  municipally  re- 
lated services,  that  a  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
to  exist  between  the  municipality  and  its 
officials  and  the  children's  aid  society  or 
whatever  the  organization  may  be  that  is  pro- 
viding and  performing  a  municipal  service. 
I  would  think  that  given  more  time,  a  year 
or  two,  that  the  children's  aid  society  services 
will  have  improved  sufficiently,  the  financial 
support  from  the  province  will  have  picked 
up  a  fair  portion  or  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  net  cost  of  the  children's  aid  societies, 
and  that  everyone  should  end  up  by  being 
reasonably  friendly  when  dealing  with  the 
children's    aid   society   costs. 
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This  year,  for  nine  months  of  this  year,  the 
province  accepts  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
cost.  We  have  reversed  the  shares,  and  that 
throughout  the  province  I  think  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  mimicipal  costs  of  some- 
thing like  $4  million. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1803  carried? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  vote 
1803  is  carried,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has 
any  material  on  the  battered  baby  syndrome 
and  what  the  situation  is  in  that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Section  41,  subsection 
1  of  The  Child  Welfare  Act  reads  as  follows: 
Every  person  having  information  of  the 
abandonment,  desertion,  physical  ill-treat- 
ment or  need  for  protection  of  a  child 
shall  report  the  information  to  a  children's 
aid  society  or  Crown  attorney. 

That  is  the  Act.  It  states  "Every  person".  As 
a  result,  our  child  welfare  branch  has  set  up 
a  central  registry  of  such  reports  as  supplied 
by  the  children's  aid  societies. 

Due  to  the  extent  of  the  information  to  be 
reported,  much  beyond  ill-treatment  only,  our 
statistics  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  this 
new  section  of  the  Act,  are  probably  not 
entirely  accurate. 

For  the  calendar  year  1966,  a  total  of 
225  cases  of  alleged  physical  ill-treatment 
were  recorded  in  our  child  welfare  branch, 
from  36  of  our  53  children's  aid  societies. 
Subsequently,  some  28  charges  have  been 
laid. 

Each  case  of  alleged  physical  ill-treatment 
is  investigated  by  the  local  society  when  it 
is  brought  to  their  attention.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  often  not  soon  enough  and  too  many 
such  cases  come  to  their  attention  from  the 
coroner's  oflBce,  poHce  or  hospital,  when  it  is 
too  late.  Each  case  represents  a  trouble, 
often  a  tragic  family  situation,  and  much 
hardship  could  be  avoided  if  earlier  authentic 
referrals  could  be  made  on  verifiable  fact  to 
avoid  permanent  damage  and  constructively 
assist  parents  who  find  the  stresses  of  life 
more  than  they  can  handle. 

If  you  do  not  mind,  after  the  dinner  hour, 
I  will  try  to  get  the  information  as  to  what 
happened  to  the  28  cases  where  charges  have 
been  laid. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  have  one  or  two  observa- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  make.  Perhaps 
while  doing  so,  the  members  of  the  branch 
can  accumulate  the  information. 

I  wanted  to  bring  this  issue  forcibly  before 
the  Legislature  for  just  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 


Chairman,  because  there  is  apparently  a 
pattern  developing  of  repeated  tragedies  of 
this  kind.  One  can  pick  up  a  newspaper 
almost  any  week  and  find  an  incredible  case 
of  child  beating.  And  as  the  Minister  hun- 
self,  points  out,  usually  the  referrals  come 
from  the  coroner's  oflBce  rather  than  from  the 
social  agencies.  What  is  happening,  unfortu- 
nately, is  that  our  identification  processes  do 
not  seem  to  be  working  adequately,  and  the 
number  of  cases  is  accelerating. 

I  wrote  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  children's 
aid  society  to  ask  for  a  breakdown  of  their 
complaints  received  regarding  "allegedly 
abused"  children.  They  were  averaging  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1966,  some  14 
reports  per  month,  and  were  running  to 
around  150  cases  of  alleged  abuse  a  year. 
That  was  in  1966. 

What  is  significant  about  it,  what  is  inter- 
esting about  it  is  that  only  20  of  those  cases 
turned  out  to  be  invalid.  In  other  words,  a 
great  majority  of  cases  of  alleged  abuse  were, 
in  fact,  real  abuse  when  they  were  further 
investigated. 

What  has  been  demonstrated  in  some 
American  jurisdictions,  particularly  studies  in 
Philadelphia  and  Detroit,  would  indicate  that 
the  number  of  alleged  referrals  represents 
approximately  one-quarter,  sometimes  less, 
but  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  real 
child  abuse  or  child-beating  occurring  in  the 
community.  So  that  even  for  the  one  agency 
serving  a  given  segment  of  a  community 
like  Metropohtan  Toronto,  it  can  be  said  that 
there  would  be  some  600  cases  of  child  abuse 
over  the  year.  And  if  one  multiphed  that  by 
the  province  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
can  see  why  it  may  be  recognized  that  what 
we  are  coping  with  are  several  thousand 
cases  of  identified  or  unidentified  instances 
of  child  abuse  or  child  brutahty. 

I  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Ontario 
medical  association  recently  made  this  state- 
ment about  the  matter.  I  think  that  this 
places  it  in  perspective  and  I  am  quoting  it: 

Abuse  of  children  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  more  frequent  cause  of  death  than  such 
well-recognized  diseases  as  leukemia,  cystic 
fibrosis  and  muscular  dystrophy.  And  it 
may  well  rank  with  automobile  accidents. 

In  other  words,  in  society  at  large,  where  the 
studies  are  being  done,  it  would  appear  that 
child  abuse  now  ranks  as  the  number  one 
cause  of  infant  mortahty  in  this  area,  compar- 
able with  other  diseases. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  such 
an  incredible   situation,  so  tragic  when  one 
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reads  about  it,  that  most  people  are  reluctant 
to  even  contemplate  the  prospect. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  is  so  difficult  to  set 
up  adequate  reporting  procedures  in  the  area 
of  the  battered  baby  syndrome,  and  to  get 
people  to  treat  the  whole  matter  seriously, 
is  that  the  human  mind  and  the  human  emo- 
tions refuse  to  recognize  that  such  situations 
are  possible  in  any  given  family  and  reports 
are  thereby  frequently  withheld.  Now  there 
are  many  varieties  of  opinion  given  in  terms 
of  coping  with  it.  There  are  those  who  believe 
like  the  Ontario  coroner,  Dr.  H.  B.  Cotnam, 
that  there  should  be  penalties  in  the  Act. 

In  a  recent  case  of  child  beating,  Dr. 
Cotnam  said  that  the  Act  was  amended  last 
year  to  protect  from  prosecution  anybody 
reporting  cruelty  to  a  child,  and  instructing 
persons  with  such  knowledge  to  inform  the 
children's  aid  society  or  a  Crown  attorney. 
"But  they  left  out  the  teeth,"  he  goes  on  to 
say.  Provision  of  penalties  for  failure  to 
notify  authorities  would  make  everybody 
more  careful.  Many  people  in  the  field  go  on 
to  say  that  there  should  be  not  only  pro- 
vision of  penalties  for  nonreporting  but  that 
there  should  be  very  vigorous  prosecutions  of 
offending  parents  and  that  the  sentences 
handed  out  should  be  severe  indeed. 

I  think  a  concensus  is  developing  on  the 
other  side,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  suggests  that 
this  in  fact  solves  nothing.  That,  in  truth, 
what  is  required  is  a  hypersensitive  response 
to  the  situation  of  such  total  family  break- 
down as  child  beating  and  a  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  department— and  particu- 
larly the  branch  concerned— to  assign  special 
people  to  such  family  situations,  if  it  has  not 
gone  beyond  the  point  of  no  return— if  there 
is  still  some  hope  for  the  child. 

Again,  in  this  regard  it  is  worth  noting  the 

response    of    certain    of    the    children's    aid 

societies.  My  office  wrote  some  of  the  societies 

and  one  of  them,  the  children's  aid  society  at 

Hamilton-Wentworth,  wrote  back  as  follows. 

I  thought  I  would  read  it  into  the  records: 

Irrespective  of  the  safeguards  that  have 

been  introduced  both  here  and  elsewhere, 

there  will  always,  unfortunately,  be  those 

marginal  cases  that  fall  between  the  limits 

of  pure   accident   and   actual   abuse.     The 

fact   that   The   Child   Welfare   Act,    1965, 

makes    it    mandatory    for    persons    having 

information   with    respect   to    ill   treatment 

to  children,  to  report  same  to  the  children's 

aid    society   or   Crown    attorney,    does    not 

necessarily  guarantee  that  they  will  receive 

the  kind  of  protection  they  require. 


To  be  more  specific,  the  mere  reporting  is 
insuflBcient  and  unless  those  advising  either 
children's  aid  societies  or  the  Crown  are 
prepared  to  appear  in  court,  if  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  testifying,  the  Act  offers  far 
less  protection  for  children  than  was  antici- 
pated. 

Again,  when  one  delves  a  little  further  into 
it,  one  does  find  that  there  are  ways,  through 
diagnosis,  for  catching  instances  of  child 
abuse  where  they  are.  The  hospital  for  sick 
children  in  Metropofitan  Toronto  is  doing 
some  remarkable  work  in  the  field  of  radiog- 
raphy and  x-ray  analysis.  They  suggest,  very 
strongly,  that  if  a  child  presenting  itself  to 
the  sick  children's  hospital  with  some  evi- 
dence of  child  abuse  is  x-rayed  from  head  to 
toe,  that  it  may  well  be  possible  to  find,  to 
ascertain,  in  bone  structures  and  bone  heal- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  body,  previous  evi- 
dence of  child  abuse.  It  will  indicate  whether 
the  fear  which  the  doctors  have  about  the 
possibility  of  child  neglect  in  the  given 
instance,  is  corroborated  by  body  damage  in 
previous  instances  that  the  x-rays  reveal. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  field  of  medicine  and  in  the  field  of  law 
and  in  the  field  of  social  work,  much  experi- 
mental and  important  work  is  being  done.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  the  time  now— I  par- 
ticularly do  not  want  to  prolong  this  subject 
beyond  the  6  p.m.  adjournment  period— so  I 
will  not  read  some  of  the  material  I  had 
which  suggests  that  there  are  outward  mani- 
festations—outward emotional  indications  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  parents  and  in  behaviour 
of  the  children  which  can  also  isolate  the 
syndrome  of  the  battered  child. 

I  would  suggest  strongly  that  the  child 
welfare  branch  receive  a  special  grant  of 
money  to  undertake  an  intensive  study  of  the 
whole  battered  baby  syndrome  and  that  this 
study  take  on  four  aspects.  Number  one,  the 
method  of  reporting.  Number  two,  the  legal 
implications  of  the  report  and  the  advisability 
or  inadvisability  of  prosecution  in  such  cases. 
Number  three,  the  position  of  the  social  work 
profession,  not  merely  in  the  reporting  process, 
but  in  the  identification  process. 

One  recalls  the  very  unhappy  case  of  the 
little  girl.  Sherry  Lyn,  who  died  August  25, 
1966,  in  Toronto's  hospital  for  sick  children, 
having  first  been  in  Oshawa  and  then  in 
Peterborough.  Persistent  reports  were  made 
by  authorities  to  children's  aid  society  workers 
in  both  those  cities  and  the  society  workers 
were  reluctant  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
severe  child  beating.  One  can  well  understand 
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that  kind  of  apprehension  existing  in  the  mind 
of  any  social  worker,  because  again,  one  does 
not  wish  to  credit  parents  with  such  be- 
haviour. 

So  the  position  of  the  social  worker  could 
well  by  analyzed  and  finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  position  of  the  medical  profession— particu- 
larly in  its  capacity  to  use  its  laboratory  tech- 
niques for  early  identification.  I  do  not  think, 
in  other  words,  we  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that  several  thousand  cases  of  child  abuse  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  go  undetected  each 
year.  It  is  now  possible  to  develop  a  system 
whereby  such  youngsters  can  be  caught  before 
they  fall  through  the  sieve  of  social  agencies. 
The  developments  at  the  sick  children's  hos- 
pital in  Toronto  would  be  a  first  rate  basis 
for  further  medical  analysis. 

The  final  point  would  be  then  that  central 
registry  which  the  branch  has  set  up  should 
apply  to  all  such  reports.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  reports  come  into  the  children's 
aid  society  exclusively  now  or  not,  but  they 
should  also  come  to  individuals.  The  children's 
branch  of  the  department  should  have  a 
central  registry  incorporating  every  single 
report  so  that  any  medical  practitioner  in  any 
hospital  at  any  moment  could  check  with  the 
central  registry  to  find  out  whether  there  was 
a  previous  incidence  or  history  of  child  beat- 
ing. The  central  registry  should  also  include 
x-rays,  where  they  are  available,  on  file  for  all 
such  children,  so  that  that,  too,  would  act  as 
a  counter  check. 

I  know  that  tremendous  advances  are  being 
made  in  this  field  of  child  care  in  some 
American    jurisdictions.    We    have    begun    it 


here  in  a  tentative  way  via  The  Child  Welfare 
Act  and  I  suggest  that  this  study  might  com- 
mend itself  to  the  department  and  be  a  \ery 
valuable  contribution  to  the  field  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  will  recei\'e  full  con- 
sideration, I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister regarding  some  information  that  was 
given  to  me  concerning  the  support  of  the 
foster  child  or  foster  children  beyond  high 
school.  Is  this  information  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  no  allowances  are  made  for  foster 
children  after  the  age  of  18  if  they  want  to 
continue  their  studies  at  university  or  under- 
take other  kinds  of  studies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  believe  that  no  finan- 
cial support  is  given  for  a  foster  child  attend- 
ing university,  but  there  may  be  if  he  is 
attending  some  other  institution  of  learning. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  being  6  o'clock,  I  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  will  resume  at  8  p.m. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  Prime  Minister,  through  you,  if  it  is  the 
intention  to  continue  these  estimates  through- 
out the  evening? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  What 
about  Western   Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  due  course, 
course. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  returning  to  the  esti- 
mates, I  know  the  members  of  the  House 
would  like  me  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to 
some  visitors  from  the  Forest  Hill  Progressive 
Conservative  association,  who  are  in  the  west 
gallery. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

(Concluded) 
On  vote  1804: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  notice  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  $1  million  in  this  vote.  Most 
of  it  is  for  item  numVr  4,  >»'hi'"h  is  rl -as- 
cribed as  "Expenditures  in  accordance  with 
The  Day  Nurseries  Act",  that  is  grants  paid  to 
municipalities  for  day  nurseries,  operated 
either  by  themselves  or  by  groups  approved 
by  them. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  give  us  a 
description  of  the  new  programme  that  is 
now  in  mind? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  part  of  the 
vote  shows  an  increase  of  $84,000  which  is 
for  the  cost  of  salaries,  maintenance  and 
travelling  for  increased  staflF.  The  other  item 
of  increase  is  $857,000  over  the  budget  for 
the  past  year,  and  that  is  to  take  care  of 
the  increase  of  the  subsidy  to  80  per  cent, 
which  is  applicable  for  this  year. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  payments  to 
municipalities  from  50  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  for  the  operation  of  public  nurseries. 
There  are  funds  for  an  anticipated  increase 
in  new  public  nurseries  and  at  the  time  the 
estimates  were  first  prepared,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  would  be  ten  new  public  nurseries 
established  this  year,  1967-68. 

Actually,  as  of  the  present  time,  two  have 
already  been  opened  and  are  in  operation 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
other  eight  will  open  during  the  present  fiscal 
year.  In  addition,  we  have  information  to  the 
e£Fect  that  three  others  are  interested  in  open- 
ing pubhc  nurseries. 


Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.   Bryden:   That  is  three  plus  the  ten, 

is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Three  plus  the  ten. 
And  then  we  are  estabhshing  a  training 
centre  in  Moosonee,  that  is  all  part  of  the 
completely  new  development  in  Moosonee 
which  is  sponsored  by  various  government 
agencies.  The  Department  of  Education  is 
involved  in  this,  as  well  as  Social  and  Family 
Services  and  others. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  estimated  cost  is 
$262,000  for  Moosonee.  That  will  be  $222,000 
for  the  building  and  operating  costs  are 
$40,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  does  that  come  out  of 

item  number  4? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  comes  out  of 
item  numb'^r  4.  yes.  And  the  purpose  of 
this  Moosonee  training  centre  is  to  perform 
a  number  of  things  that  we  see  at  the 
moment— there  may  be  others  develop  as  the 
centre  e^es  into  operation.  One  of  the 
functions  of  the  centre  will  be  to  explore  the 
best  ways  to  teach  young  Indian  children 
English  and  to  prepare  them  for  elementary 
school. 

Secondly,  to  teach  the  mothers  better 
ways  of  child  care  and  homemaking. 
Thirdly,  to  train  young  Indian  girls  in  child 
care  and  homemaking  so  that  they  may  stafF 
nurseries  to  be  opened  on  reserves. 

There  will  be  other  functions  performed 
by  the  centre,  but  as  the  development  takes 
place,  those  will  become  apparent  from  time 
to  time.  The  director  of  the  Moosonee  train- 
ing centre  has  been  engaged,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  just  trying  to  get  some 
basic  information.  The  Minister  said  that 
when  the  estimates  were  prepared,  it  was 
anticipated  that  ten  new  day  mu-series  would 
be  established— of  which  two  have,  in  fact, 
already  been  established. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Two  are  in  operation, 

yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  there  are  three  additional 
ones  likely  to  be  established.    Could  he  tell 
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ine  where  the  main  centres  are  in  which 
these  day  nurseries  are  to  be  estabhshed  and 
also  the  total  additional  accommodation  that 
will  be  made  available  as  the  result  of  their 
establishment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  shall  try  to  find  that 
information  for  you.  I  am  sorry,  the  staff 
do  not  have  that  information  available  at  the 
moment.  We  might  be  able  to  get  it  a 
little  later  on  this  evening  from  some  of  the 
records  of  members  of  the  stafE. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
other  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  Under 
The  Day  Nurseries  Act  of  1966,  the  provincial 
grant  for  these  facilities  was  increased  from 
50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  Does  this  qualify 
for  assistance  under  The  Canada  Assistance 
Act,  or  is  this  entirely  a  provincial  payment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  is  part  of  the 
Canada  assistance  plan. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  that  in  actual  fact  the 
percentage  of  overall  cost  that  the  province 
is  contributing  has  been  reduced  from  50 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent.   Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  not  quite  as  one 
would  gather  from  just  looking  at  these  esti- 
mates. The  Canada  Assistance  Act  provides 
grants  to  the  province  that  are  in  excess  of 
a  certain  base.  The  1965-66  fiscal  year 
expenditures  and  the  province- 
Mr.  Bryden:  What  was  that  base,  do  you 
know  offhand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  remember. 
Taking  the  calendar  year  1965,  not  part  of 
1966- 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  maybe  I  can  put  it  in 
another  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  just  have  the  answer 
now  and  I  remember.  I  was  told  this  before. 
I  asked  the  same  question  as  you  did. 

The  staff  have  not  completed  the  necessary 
accounting  to  arrive  at  the  figures  for  the 
1965  base  year,  and  I  am  advised  it  will  take 
a  couple  of  months  before  that  is  completed. 

Now  insofar  as  the  new  nurseries  are  con- 
cerned, I  can  give  you  the  location  of  these— 
Belleville,  Toronto  township,  Brantford, 
Kingston,  Walpole  Island,  Ottawa,  Scar- 
borough, two  in  Toronto,  Gait,  Peel  county 
and   Etobicoke   and   North  York. 

I  presume  that  Etobicoke  and  North  York 
are  the  ones  that  have  recently  come  into 
consideration. 


Mr.  Bryden:  And  does  the  Minister  know 
offhand  the  total  capacity  of  these  new 
facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  try  to  have  that 

for  the  member  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.    Bryden:    I    realize   that   the    Minister 

has  some  difficulty  in  answering  some  of  these 
detailed  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  increased 
activity  in  this  field.  I  still  question  very 
seriously  whether  it  is  adequate.  Of  the  10 
new  day  nurseries,  as  they  are  called,  which 
have  been  established  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, two,  I  think,  are  in  Toronto  and  three 
are  in  the  suburbs  of  Toronto— at  least  that  is 
the  impression  I  got  from  listening  to  the 
Minister's  rather  rapid  recital  of  the  loca- 
tions of  the  facilities. 

I  should  think  that  10  new  facilities  of  this 
kind  would  be  lost  in  Toronto  itself,  that  is, 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  The  Minister  is  un- 
doubtedly aware— or  since  this  is  not  his 
specialty  he  may  not  be  aware— but  I  am 
sure  the  departmental  officials  who  are  ad- 
vising him  are  aware  that  the  social  planning 
council  has  conducted,  I  think,  all  told  three 
surveys  of  tlie  needs  in  this  field. 

The  most  recent  was  published  just  in  April 
of  this  year  and  it  is  entitled  "Survey  of  Day 
Care  in  East  Toronto".  This  takes  just  one 
section  of  Toronto.  As  a  representative  for 
one  of  the  east  Toronto  ridings,  I  trust  that 
one  of  the  two  new  ones  in  the  Toronto  area 
will  be  in  east  Toronto— but  one  new  facility 
in  east  Toronto  is  really  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

There  is  nothing  of  a  particular  nature 
about  east  Toronto.  I  suppose  it  has  a  some- 
what larger  percentage  of  working  mothers 
than  some  other  areas  because  of  the  gen- 
erally low  incomes  in  the  area,  but  there  are 
many  other  areas  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere 
which  are  quite  similar. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  outline  in  detail  the 
findings  of  the  social  planning  council  with 
regard  to  east  Toronto.  However,  I  would 
like  to  read  just  a  few  sentences  taken  from 
the  summary  and  conclusions  of  this  detailed 
study.  Most  of  these  sentences,  I  may  say, 
constitute  main  headings  in  the  text  of  the 
report.  I  think  they  give  a  pretty  graphic 
picture  of  the  situation  in  east  Toronto  as 
discovered  by  the  social  planning  council  in 
a  very  recent  survey: 

Working  mothers  and  the  need  for  day 

care  services  are  a  reality  of  urban  living 

.    .    .    Existing   day   care  facilities   in   east 

Toronto    are    unrelated   to   the   population 
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and  its  needs  .  .  .  Public  day  nurseries  and 
day  care  centres  serve  mainly  a  group  of 
needy  sole  support  parents  and  this  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  need. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "only  a  fraction",  Mr. 

Chairman: 

Included  among  day  care  homes  are 
many  considered  unsatisfactory  and  this  is 
not  likely  to  change  until  more  supervised 
community  facilities  are  available. 

I  think  we  should  notice  this  point  too,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Because  of  the  gross  inadequacy 
of  satisfactory  facilities,  a  great  many  un- 
satisfactory facilities  are  being  oflFered  and 
accepted— facilities  where  there  really  is  no 
proper  supervision  of  the  children.  In  fact, 
the  people  are  probably  not  trained  to  look 
after  children  and  there  have  been  some  quite 
unfortunate  experiences  in  these  unsatisfactory 
unsupervised  facihties.  Another  sentence 
from  the  report: 

Many  hard-pressed  families  need  the 
support  of  day  care  services  for  children. 

I  am  not  now  quoting  directly  from  the 
report,  but  it  goes  on,  in  another  section,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  having  such 
facilities  located  reasonably  close  to  the 
homes  of  the  children.  That  certainly  is  im- 
possible with  the  very  limited  number  of 
facilities  we  have  at  the  present  time.  And 
then,  finally,  the  report  in  its  summary  and 
conclusions  emphasizes,  and  I  am  now  quot- 
ing some  words  from  the  report: 

The  need  for  an  integrated  approach  to 
day  care  as  a  service  to  families. 

And    I    think    maybe    this    section    is    worth 

reading: 

Because  day  care  may  involve  the  infant, 
the  preschool  child  and  the  school  child, 
we  have  tended  to  think  of  providing 
separate  services  for  each  category,  some- 
times in  difiFerent  locations  and  under 
different  auspices.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  service  for  each  group  must  necessarily 
be  different  as  each  has  difiFerent  needs. 
However,  if  day  care  is  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  a  supplement  and 
support  to  the  family,  the  needs  of  the 
family  as  a  unit  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
developing  a  pattern  of  service.  Ideally 
parents  might  hope  to  go  to  a  composite 
child  and  family  service  centre  or  day  care 
centre  located  in  their  local  community 
where  the  needs  of  their  children  could 
be  identified  and  the  appropriate  resources 
suggested  and  found. 


That  paragraph,  of  course,  is  Utopian  in  rela- 
tion to  any  situation  that  actually  exists,  but 
I  think  it  does  set  forth  an  objective  which 
we  should  be  trying  to  achieve.  We  should 
have  adequate  facilities  for  the  day  care  of 
children  and  they  should  be  on  an  integrated 
basis. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  the  main  head- 
ings of  the  recommendations  of  the  social 
planning  council.  I  will  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails set  forth  under  these  recommendations, 
but  I  will  set  forth  the  main  recommenda- 
tions.   Recommendation  A: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  existing 
nursery  and  day  care  centres  operated  by 
the  metropolitan  welfare  department  should 
be  extended  in  the  east  Toronto  area  be- 
ginning with  centres  in  the  following 
locations— 

And  then  four  difiFerent  major  locations  are 
listed.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  a  report  about 
east  Toronto.  The  report  recommends  that 
there  should  be  an  extension  or  expansion  of 
the  facilities  in  east  Toronto  where,  heaven 
knows,  it  is  badly  needed,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  needed  almost  everywhere  else  in 
the  city  except,  perhaps,  in  the  northern 
part.    Recommendation  B  states: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Toronto 
board  of  education  and  the  metropolitan 
separate  school  board  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  noon-hour  super- 
vision of  children  eating  lunch  in  junior 
elementary  schools. 

Recommendation  C: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Toronto 
board  of  education  and  metropolitan  sep- 
arate school  board,  in  cooperation  with  the 
metropolitan  welfare  department,  be  asked 
to  undertake  a  pilot  project  in  day  care  for 
school  children. 

Recommendation  D: 

It  is  again  recommended  as  previously 
recommended  by  the  social  planning  coun- 
cil that  the  metropolitan  welfare  depart- 
ment make  representations  to  the  provincial 
welfare  department  to  amend  the  present 
legislation,  that  is,  the  current  Act,  The 
Day  Nurseries  Act,  1966,  to  include  family 
day  care  in  order  to  provide  for  children 
under  two  years  of  age. 

And  recommendation  E: 

It  is  recommended  that  as  a  variety  of 
day  care  services  and  facilities  is  developed 
across  the  Metro  area,  the  Metro  welfare 
department    should    assume    responsibility 
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for  providing   coordinated   intake   and  re- 
ferral. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  places  the 
analysis  made  by  the  social  planning  council, 
as  I  have  tried  to  summarize  it,  together  with 
recommendations  of  the  council,  against  the 
programme  of  the  department,  one  has  only 
to  conclude  that  the  department's  programme 
is  still  just  in  the  infant  stage  of  development. 
There  has  been  an  increase  but  it  has  been 
an  increase  from  only  a  little  more  than 
nothing  to  a  little  bit  more  than  nothing.  As 
far  as  east  Toronto  is  concerned— and  I  refer 
to  east  Toronto  mainly  because  this  is  the 
area  where  we  have  the  most  recent  infor- 
mation—the government's  total  increase  could 
be  located  there  without  providing  any  sur- 
plus of  facilities  at  all.  I  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister that  he  should  communicate  to  the 
government  that  it  has  to  take  a  much  more 
imaginative  approach  to  this  problem  than 
it  is  doing  even  in  the  current  estimates. 

In  that  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in 
mind,  not  only  the  amount  of  money  that 
might  be  made  available  to  municipalities, 
but  I  also  have  in  mind  the  kinds  of  facilities 
for  which  assistance  should  be  given. 

I  think  the  term  "day  nurseries"  is  an  un- 
fortunate term.  The  name  of  this  branch  is 
the  day  nurseries  branch.  It  administers  an 
Act  entitled  The  Day  Nurseries  Act.  I  am 
prepared  to  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
"day  nursery"  in  the  Act  is  defined  somewhat 
more  broadly  than  the  connotation  of  the 
term  might  have  for  the  layman— somewhat 
more  broadly,  but  not  nearly  broadly  enough, 
in  my  opinion.  Not  broadly  enough  to  cover 
the  recommendations  of  the  social  planning 
council  as  I  read  those  recommendations  and 
compare  them  with  the  Act. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  government,  through 
the  Minister  who  is  handling  these  estimates 
in  the  place  of  the  regular  Minister,  both  that 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  greatly  increased  and  also  that 
the  range  of  services  envisaged  should  be 
broadened.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  adequate  service  in  this  field 
only  by  a  combination  of  four  programmes, 
and  these  four  programmes  are  only  partly 
covered  by  The  Day  Nurseries  Act  at  the 
present  time. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  families  where  there  is  only  one  parent 
or  where  both  parents  have  to  work,  there 
should  be  provision  for  a  longer  period  of 
supervision  at  the  school— a  longer  school 
day,   if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way.    The 


lunch  hour  could  be  shortened  but  the  period 
of  supervision  at  the  school  would  be 
lengthened. 

Naturally,  I  would  not  expect  that  the 
teaching  staff  would  carry  on  the  function 
of  supervision  after  the  actual  period  of  in- 
struction is  over.  However,  I  would  suggest 
that,  say,  at  3  p.m.  the  teaching  staff  could 
be  replaced  by  a  supervisory  staflF  that  is  not 
qualified  in  the  teaching  profession  but  is  at 
least  trained  to  supervise  children  up  to  say 
the  age  of  10.  This  staff  should  come  on  at 
3  p.m.  and  supervise  the  activities  of  chil- 
dren of  single  parent  famihes,  or  of  families 
where  both  parents  must  work  until  5  o'clock 
or  5:30.  That  is  one  facility  that  would  meet 
a  clearly  defined  need  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  simply  is  not  covered  by  The  Day 
Nurseries  Act  as  it  now  stands.  I  could  be 
wrong  on  that,  I  hope  I  am,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  a  point  which  the 
social  planning  council  emphasizes  consider- 
ably, that  there  should  be  provision  for  family 
day  care  and  that  this  problem  should  be 
treated  as  a  problem  of  a  service  to  families 
with  facilities  that  could  take  in  children 
at  various  ages,  including  infants. 

Third,  I  would  suggest  that  some  provision 
could  be  made  for  a  non-profit  making,  self- 
supporting  baby-sitting  service  at  the  school. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  would  be  feasible 
to  send  baby  sitters  into  the  homes,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  possible  to  set  up  some 
sort  of  facility  at  the  schools.  This  could  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  a  charge  to  those 
taking  advantage  of  the  service,  with  some 
financial  consideration  given  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  charges. 

Finally,  I  suggest  there  should  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  day  care  centres  oper- 
ated by  the  city.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  in  this  field,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  no 
doubt  people  who  are  experts  will  be  able 
to  present  this  case  more  competently  than 
I,  but  I  would  think  that  a  range  of  services 
along  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  even  though 
it  would  not  necessarily  be  identical  with 
what  I  have  suggested,  would  begin  to  meet 
the  needs  of  families  where  the  parent  or 
parents  have  to  go  out  to  work  in  order  to 
sustain  the  family,  and  where,  therefore,  some 
facility  should  be  available  for  adequate  care 
and  supervision  of  the  children. 

This  is  a  problem  with  a  number  of  facets 
because,  as  we  all  know,  when  one  takes 
children  between  the  ages  of  a  few  months 
and  say  10  or  12  years,  they  have  many 
different  problems   and  conditions.   It  is   for 
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that  reason  that  I  suggest  a  flexible  pro- 
gramme with  a  variety  of  services  being 
available. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  not 
even  possible  to  provide  some  of  the  serv- 
ices I  am  suggesting,  and  under  the  law  as 
it  is  to  be  implemented  by  the  estimates,  no 
programme  is  going  to  be  carried  out  in 
adequate  measure.  The  requirements  in  Metro 
Toronto  alone,  or  in  the  city  of  Toronto  alone, 
are  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  take  up  most  of 
what  the  government  is  proposing  at  this  time, 
and  that  does  not  leave  anything  to  other 
areas  of  the  province  at  all.  It  will  be  noted, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  even  though  there  is  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
voted  for  the  purposes  of  day  nurseries,  as 
they  are  described  here,  actually  $262,000, 
or  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  increase,  is 
for  a  training  centre  in  Moosonee. 

Now,  I  am  100  per  cent  in  favour  of  a 
training  centre  in  Moosonee.  I  am  sure  that 
such  a  service  will  be  most  useful  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  that 
does  not  meet  the  problem  of  day  care  for 
children  in  the  large  urban  areas.  Thus  the 
actual  increase  for  day  care  is  considerably 
less  than  is  shown  in  the  estimates.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  that  the  department  is  think- 
ing in  terms  of  an  increase.  My  only  point 
is  that  the  increase  is  still  far  from  adequate 
and  the  range  of  services  offered  is  also  far 
from  adequate. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  I  want  to 
pursue  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  quote 
in  my  remarks  yesterday  that  we  have  the 
same  problem  about  day  care  services  in  the 
Ottawa  area.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  there 
was  room  in  the  only  day  care  centre  in 
Ottawa  for  240  children,  whereas  the  need 
exists  for  well  over  1,000. 

Would  the  Minister  know  whether  the 
main  reason  why  some  of  those  facilities  are 
not  being  constructed  is  the  lack  of  moneys 
available  at  the  municipal  level?  I  know  that 
there  are  moneys  available  from  the  depart- 
ment for  the  construction  of  some  of  those 
day  care  services,  but  the  municipality  still 
has  to  pay  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost.  I 
was  wondering  whether  it  could  not  be 
possible  to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  capital  expenditure  along  those 
lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
I  am  advised  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  accommodation  in  Ontario— that  is  all-day 


accommodation— for  about  5,400,  and  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  the  public  day  nurseries, 
that  is  the  two,  the  eight  and  the  ten  that 
are  planned  now  would  provide  about  700 
places. 

There  are  some  400  odd  private  nurseries 
that  are  operating  throughout  the  province, 
and  these  are  all  licensed  through  the  depart- 
ment under  The  Day  Nurseries  Act.  So  at 
that  level,  the  physical  facilities  are  exam- 
ined by  the  inspector  with  regard  to  the 
necessary  facilities  to  look  after  children  and 
fire  protection  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  places  do  they 
have;  do  you  know  offhand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  that  information  readily  available.  It 
would  have  to  come  from  the  licensing 
branch. 

I  was  going  to  pass  to  the  remark  about 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East  with  respect  to  funds.  The  amount  of 
the  grant,  the  capital  grant,  is  80  per  cent 
as  opposed  to  50  per  cent  formally  and  if  it 
were  found  that  there  were  more  applications 
than  we  had  money  for,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  problem  in  making  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasury  board  for  additional 
funds. 

So  you  might  look  upon  the  figure  that  is 
in  the  estimates  now  for  capital  as  the  best 
estimate  that  can  be  made.  But  if  it  were 
found  that  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  appli- 
cations that  may  be  filed  with  the  depart- 
ment, I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  no 
problem   in  obtaining  additional   funds. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  day  care 
nurseries  in  the  metropolitan  area  that 
specialize  in  facilities  for  retarded  children  at 
pre-school  age. 

These  special  day  care  nurseries  are 
spreading  out  to  other  parts  of  the  province 
as  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  need  for 
them  is  very  great,  not  only  to  provide  the 
facilities  for  the  parents  so  that  they  can 
have  some  measure  of  relief  and  get  out  and 
work  themselves  if  need  be,  but  also  to  give 
these  retarded  children  the  opportunity  of 
having  some  training  before  they  go  to  the 
retarded   children   schools. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  present  Act 
does  not  provide  for  any  assistance  for  this 
type  of  day-care  nursery.  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  could  verify  that  and  perhaps  com- 
ment on  it  because  it  may  be  that  these  facili- 
ties would  be  classified  as  a  type  of  special 
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school.  Government  funds  for  their  develop- 
ment could  be  found  through  one  of  these 
horizontal  committees  that  join  together  the 
various  departments  which  share  certain  areas 
of   responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  in  order  to  qualify  for  grants,  the 
arrangements  have  to  be  entered  into  by  a 
municipality  board.  The  department  has 
been  working  very  closely  with  an  association 
involved  with  retarded  children  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  cooperate  with 
them  at  that  level. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  believe  the  need  is  very 
pressing  right  now.  I  understand  that  they 
raise  funds  through  public  subscription,  that 
they  are  not  meeting  their  needs  and  that 
they  have  to  cut  back  on  their  programme  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  they  should 
pursue  their  negotiations  with  the  depart- 
ment in  the  hope  that  they,  in  their  charitable 
heart,  find  a  place  to  fit  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, despite  the  fact  that  the  grants  for  day 
nurseries  have  been  increased  from  50  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent,  there  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  as  the  member  for  Woodbine  has 
pointed  out.  Now  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  all  the  many  facts  and  figures  that  the 
various  associations  have  made  in  regard  to 
the  shortage.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
complete  appraisal  of  Ontario  as  a  whole. 

There  have  been  appraisals  made  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  Toronto  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Toronto  area  in  general.  What  I  do 
know,  from  various  complaints  I  have  had 
from  organizations  such  as  churches  that  have 
attempted  to  set  up  day  nurseries,  is  that 
there  is  very  little  help  from  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Only  yesterday,  I  had  a  local  clergyman  in 
the  west  end  of  Toronto  call  me.  He  had  no 
idea  these  estimates  were  coming  up  as  far 
as  I  know  because  I  asked  him.  He  was 
complaining  that  he  had  been  trying  for 
months  to  set  up  a  day  nursery  in  what  is 
now  the  new  Parkdale  area. 

I  know  of  another  church  in  south  Park- 
dale  that  has  been  trying  to  locate  a  nursery. 
For  in  any  of  these  areas  where  there  is  a 
large  working  population,  nurseries  are  very 
important  in  order  for  the  working  parent 
to  carry  on.  There  are  so  many  cases  today 
where  the  family  is  under  the  care  of  only 


one  parent  or  in  even  more  cases,  where 
even  though  there  are  two  parents  together, 
they  both  have  to  work. 

I  know  that  the  previous  Minister,  of  what 
was  then  called  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  told  one  prominent  group  of  citizens 
of  Toronto,  including  a  city  controller,  that  a 
woman's  place  was  in  the  home  and  women 
had  no  business  going  to  work.  This,  I  am 
afraid,  has  been  the  attitude  that  has  domi- 
nated the  administration  of  this  department 
insofar  as  day  nurseries  are  concerned. 

They  are  still  living  in  the  age  of  Queen 
Victoria.  We  know  today,  at  least  the  vast 
majority  of  people  should  know,  that  it  is  im- 
portant not  only  for  the  working  force  to  have 
women  out  working,  but  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  make  ends  meet;  that  is  why  most  of 
the  mothers  of  Ontario  go  to  work. 

A  good  many  of  them  do  not  want  to  have 
to  go  to  work,  they  would  far  rather  be  at 
home,  but  we  have  a  situation  here  in  On- 
tario where  many  mothers  are  going  to  work 
simply  to  make  ends  meet.  The  cost  of  living 
has  got  away  out  of  hand  for  the  average 
family  and,  as  a  result,  this  is  why  the  women 
in  the  family  are  out  working.  Someone  said 
it  is  because  of  the  labour  shortage;  it  is  more 
than  the  labour  shortage,  it  is  a  shortage  of 
money  in  the  family  home  and  this  is  the 
main  reason. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  labour  shortage,  it  is 
the  shortage  of  money  for  the  family  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet.  What  this  administration 
is  going  to  have  to  do  is  to  be  far  more  vigour- 
ous  in  an  application  of  a  policy  in  providing 
day  care  homes  for  the  mothers  and  in  many 
cases  for  the  fathers. 

There  are  instances  where  men  who  are 
widowed  and  who  are  separated  and  looking 
after  the  children,  are  up  against  the  same 
proposition  as  the  mother  who  is  attempting 
to  look  after  the  family.  Again,  even  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  in  some  centres  like  To- 
ronto and  Hamilton  and  Ottawa,  where  we 
have  these  large  apartment  complexes  and 
where  we  have  the  working  parent,  that  a 
good  many  of  these  complexes  should  have 
day  nurseries,  I  think  there  are  three  things 
that  the  government  can  do. 

I  think  government  can  encourage  com- 
panies to  establish  day  nurseries.  These  have 
been  established  by  one  or  two  companies 
here  in  the  Toronto  area.  They  can  encourage 
apartment  builders  to  establish  day  nurseries. 
But  most  of  all  and  this  is  where  their  real 
assistance  in  this  matter  is  going  to  come 
from,  the  Ontario  government  is  simply  going 
to  have  to  move  into  this  field  and  pay  not 
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just  50  per  cent  or  80  per  cent,  they  are 
jnoing  to  have  to  pay  100  per  cent. 

I  want  to  give  the  Minister  just  one  or  two 
examples  of  what  the  average  man  who  is 
looking  after  his  children,  or  the  average 
woman  who  is  looking  after  her  children,  has 
to  contend  with  when  they  have  to  go  to 
work.  The  single  parents  association  has  been 
organized  recently  because  they  have  had 
especially  a  very  serious  problem  in  trying  to 
locate  some  means  of  taking  care  of  their 
children. 

I  have  some  examples  here  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  give  them  all,  but  I  just  want  to  give 
one  or  two  to  give  the  Minister  some  idea, 
through  you  Mr.  Chairman,  of  what  attempts 
are  made  by  individuals  in  order  to  get  out 
and  work  and  earn  some  money  and,  at  the 
same  time,  see  to  it  that  their  children  have 
some  type  of  supervision. 

Because  let  us  remember  this  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  unless  these  children  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  supervision,  of  learning  and 
training,  they  are  going  to  become  the  future 
dropouts. 

As  we  all  know  today  when  you  do  not 
have  an  education,  it  is  the  uneducated  that 
are  the  first  ones  on  the  unemployment  roles. 
I  think  about  72  per  cent  of  the  unemployed 
today  have  a  grade  eight  education  or  less 
and  so  many  of  these  people  are  the  ones  that 
have  the  background  where  the  family  has 
been  broken,  or  where  they  have  not  had  the 
same  opportunities  of  a  cultural  background 
or  an  opportunity  to  get  education. 

These  day  nurseries  can,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, give  many  of  these  children  a  sense  of 
security  and  put  a  stop  to  this  business  of 
shifting  them  from  home  to  home,  or  from 
some  temporary  care  to  another.  I  will  just 
give  you  one  or  two  examples. 

Here  is  a  woman,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  an 
x-ray  technician.  She  is  divorced  and  has  two 
boys,  aged  seven  and  eight  and  they  live  in 
the  Don  Mills  area  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
This  woman  worked  shift  hours  at  a  hospital 
and  as  a  result,  has  baby  sitting  problems 
particularly  in  the  last  18  months.  Obviously, 
anyone  who  is  going  to  be  on  a  shift  vidll  have 
a  more  serious  problem  than  most  working 
parents. 

But  the  biggest  thing  that  this  woman  has 
had  to  contend  with,  including  her  job  or 
anything  else,  is  the  attempt  to  have  some- 
one take  care  of  her  children.  So  what  did 
she  do?  First  she  obtained  a  girl  from  out 
of  town  who  lived  in  for  $15  a  week,  plus 
room  and  board.  That  lasted  for  nine  months 
and  when  that  girl  left,  the  woman  had  to 


take  a  three  weeks  holiday  to  make  other 
arrangements. 

I  just  interject  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  type  of  people  that  have  to  get  out  and 
work  and  who  have  children,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  them  are  the  type  that  just  cannot 
afford  to  quit  work  for  three  weeks.  It  means 
that  someone  is  suffering  and  it  is  always  the 
children  that  seem  to  suffer  in  these  affairs. 

Well  then  the  woman,  after  being  off  work 
for  three  weeks,  then  got  a  y  un(^  girl  to 
come  in  and  look  after  the  children  after 
school  in  return  for  room  and  board.  Then 
since  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  lunch 
to  school  a  neighbour  took  them  in  at  noon 
time.    This  arrangement  lasted  two  months. 

Here  again  I  might  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  remarks  made  by  the  member  for 
Woodbine  in  that  the  schools  could  help. 
Particularly  at  noon  hour,  if  children  are 
allowed  or  have  the  option  to  take  their 
lunch  to  school,  this  in  many  cases  will  help 
the  working  parents. 

After  one  arrangement  for  nine  months  and 
another  arrangement  for  two  months,  this 
particular  mother  says  that  for  the  last  six 
months  the  boys  have  come  home  from 
school  and  gone  to  a  neighbour  in  an  adjacent 
apartment,  who  lets  them  into  their  own 
apartment.  She  gives  them  lunch  and  checks 
them  periodically  after  school,  to  be  sure 
they   are   safe. 

They  stay  in  most  of  the  time  and  watch 
TV,  but  at  least  they  are  in  their  own  home, 
or  at  least  close  by  and  have  their  own  toys 
with  periodic  supervision.  It  is  the  best  that 
this  particular  woman  has  been  able  to 
arrange. 

Then  she  went  on,  she  said  until  recently 
she  had  to  work  on  holidays  and  weekends, 
and  in  those  times  she  had  to  take  the  chil- 
dren to  various  relatives  and  neighbours  who 
had  been  pressed  into  helping  her.  She  has 
now  quit  her  job  and  taken  another  to  get 
around  this  problem. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  example  of  a 
woman  who  has  a  real  problem  and  is  trying, 
but  the  facilities  are  just  not  available.  That 
woman,  no  doubt,  is  very  concerned;  as  we 
should  all  be  concerned.  What,  in  the  long 
run,  is  going  to  happen  to  these  children  with 
so  many  changes  of  supervision?  These  are 
the  types  that  end  up  with  the  nervous  dis- 
orders; they  are  the  type  that  add  cost  to 
welfare,  or  they  end  up  in  the  hands  of  The 
Department  of  Health.  These  are  problems 
that  can  only  be  solved  if  we  have  a  strong, 
well  directed  policy  that  will  see  to  it  that 
facilities  are  provided. 
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These  people  are  willing  to  pay.  They 
cannot  pay  very  much,  but  they  can  pay 
something.  They  are  not  asking  for  hand- 
outs, they  are  not  asking  for  something  free. 
These  facilities  are  a  necessity  and  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  an  even  greater 
necessity  the  way  our  mode  of  living  is 
today  and  the  way  the  cost  of  living  is  today. 

To  give  you  one  more  example— I  hear 
words  about  "carried"  from  the  Tory  back 
benches,  I  know  it  is  a  warm  night,  but  this 
is  a  serious  problem  and  we  can  spare  the 
time  in  this  House;  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  stand  here  and  have  to  talk  about  situa- 
tions as  I  have  here  this  evening,  if  the 
government  took  its  job  seriously  in  supply- 
ing nurseries  for  the  children  of  the  province 
of  Ontario;  so  I  would  ask  the  Tory  back- 
benchers to  just  go  back  to  their  newspapers 
and  to  sleep. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Two 
members  beside  you  are  reading  newspapers! 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Minister  would  at  least  listen.  I 
hope  he  will  bring  in  and  enact  policies  that 
will  be  effective  in  this  particular  pursuit. 

I  give  you  just  one  more  example,  and  this 
is  the  case  of  a  man.  Now  we  often  talk  of 
the  working  mother  and  the  need  of  nurseries 
to  help  the  women,  but  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  Ontario  where  the  man  has  been 
widowed,  or  where  the  man  is  separated  and 
has  the  custody  of  his  children.  It  is  even 
more  difficult  for  the  men. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  man  in  the  To- 
ronto area,  who  has  two  children,  two  ffirls, 
aged  nine  and  six,  and  when  the  children 
came  to  live  with  him  last  October,  that  was 
in  1966,  he  enrolled  them  in  a  school  in  the 
vicinity  of  Huron  Street,  near  where  they 
lived.  The  initial  change  was  upsetting  for 
them  all  and  it  was  hard  to  find  reassuring 
and  stable  conditions  for  them  after  school. 

He  did  find  a  separated  woman  living 
nearby,  who  was  at  home  all  day,  with  two 
pre-school  children  and  she  agreed  to  have 
the  little  girls  come  in  after  school  from  4:00 
to  5:30,  and  for  that  she  charged  $8  a 
week. 

At  Easter  this  solution  fell  through  as  the 
woman  had  to  move.  The  man  then  had  to 
improvise  once  again.  Luckily,  the  Huron 
school  let  the  children  stay  for  lunch. 

Well  now,  here  is  a  second  instance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  would  emphasize  what  the 
member  for  Woodbine  was  saying  about  the 
importance  of  allowing  the  children  to  have 
the  option  of  having  their  lunch  at  school. 


After  school  they  come  home,  and  then 
they  phone  their  father  at  work  to  let  him 
know  they  are  safe  at  home. 

At  first  we  had  trouble  with  the  land- 
lord who  threatened  to  throw  us  out 
because  the  children  ran  through  the 
garden  when  they  did  not  have  super- 
vision, but  we  have  set  up  ground  rules 
so  that  now  the  children  are  a  little  better 
behaved  and  are  getting  along  with  the 
landlord. 

But  the  father  says: 

I  still  worry  about  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents and  I  feel  children  this  age  must 
have  a  home  base  with  someone  in  it. 

To  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  landlord,  the 
children  play  at  a  neighbourhood  park  until 
the  father  comes  home,  which  is  all  right  in 
the  summer,  but  when  winter  comes,  the 
httle  girls  need  a  warm  place  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  government  has 
got  to  take  a  far  more  serious  view  of  the 
present  situation.  There  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto area  and  throughout  the  province  who 
need  the  facilities  of  at  least  day  nurseries. 
I  would  agree  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  refer 
to  them  as  day  nurseries,  but  as  this  is 
what  they  are  called  imder  the  vote,  I  am 
sticking  to  that  term. 

I  would  hke  to  ask  the  Minister,  in  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Chairman:  what  plans  are  there 
for  establishing  nurseries  in  this  coming  year, 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  particularly  in 
west  end  Toronto;  and  second,  why  is  it 
when  demands  have  been  formally  made 
and  requests  formally  made  by  officials  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  by  prominent  citizens 
for  day  nurseries  in  their  particular  area  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  this  programme  has  been 
completely  bogged  down?  Could  you  answer 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  at  the 
present  time,  I  understand,  has  been  negoti- 
ating with  several  churches  in  the  west  end 
of  the  city  to  set  up  nursery  services.  So  the 
municipal  people  are  not  unaware  of  the 
problem  of  which  the  member  speaks.  Cer- 
tainly the  government  is  not  unaware  of  it. 
We  have  more  than  doubled  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  budget  this  year  for  this  particular 
service;  we  have  increased  the  financial  sup- 
port to  the  municipalities,  and  I  would  say 
that  the  comments  the  member  has  made  will 
be  given  consideration  by  the  Minister  when 
he  returns  to  his  office. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Hke  to  get  into  this  dis- 
cussion of  day  care,  because  without  mean- 
ing in  any  sense  to  underestimate  the  work 
of  the  branch  I  think  this  is  the  most  inade- 
quate branch  of  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services.  Not  because  of  any 
inadequacy  in  its  personnel,  but  because  of 
the  inadequate  way  in  which  government 
treats  this  particular  social  need  and  the 
inadequate  contribution  which  government 
makes. 

I  am  glad  to  induce  some  barracking,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  get  to  the  crux  of  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  what  presently  prevails,  or  more 
accurately  does  not  prevail. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  hit  it  very  nicely 
when  he  described  the  Tory  paternalism  to- 
wards women  in  this  society  generally,  but  I 
will  come  to  that  in  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  area 
of  day  care  services  the  needs  in  Ontario  are 
desperate.  They  are  not  being  met,  and  there 
is  no  greater  indictment  of  government  than 
the  specious  suggestion  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  tonight  that  10  or  12  additional  day 
nurseries  are  going  to  be  of  any  consequence 
whatsoever.  When  the  single  parent  associ- 
ation in  this  province,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
forced,  as  they  are  time  and  time  again,  to 
approach  members  of  the  Opposition  to 
plead  that  their  case  be  put,  because  they 
can  get  nowhere  with  government,  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  low,  the  contemptuous,  regard 
for  which  this  government  holds  the  provision 
of  day  care  services  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  talk  about  numbers  based  on  the 
1961  census.  In  1961,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  there  were  350,000  children  of 
working  mothers  under  the  age  of  16— 
350,000.  There  were  96,000  children  in  one- 
parent  families,  of  whom  32,000  were  under 
the  age  of  six— a  third  of  those  numbers.  And 
if  you  apply  that  ratio  of  a  third  to  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers,  Mr.  Chairman— 
which,  I  gather,  is  statistically  quite  accurate 
—then  it  means  that  there  are  115,000  young- 
sters of  working  mothers,  plus  those  32,000 
in  single-parent  families,  making  a  total  of 
147,000  youngsters  who  were  potential  users 
of  day  care  facilities. 

Since  1961,  Mr.  Chairman,  fully  100,000 
women  have  been  added  to  the  work  force 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  so  you  have  a 
potential  of  some  200,000  children  who  could 
avail  themselves  of  day  care  facilities  in  this 


province.  When  one  reads  from  the  material 
distributed  on  the  part  of  agencies  who  are 
perpetually  frustrated  in  this  field,  then  the 
true  story  begins  to  arise.  Let  me  read  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Protestant  children's 
homes  in   Metropolitan   Toronto: 

—concern  for  the  high  proportion  of  re- 
quests which  continue  to  come  to  us  at 
intake  which  are  not  appropriately  met  by 
separation  of  the  child  from  his  own  home. 
Too  often  we  have  been  frustrated  in  our 
attempts  to  help  parents  work  out  suitable 
day  care  plans  because  there  are  too  few 
day  nurseries.  Family  day  care  services 
are  nonexistent  and  private  day  care  plans 
are  both  expensive  and  uncertain  as  to 
quality. 

The  social  planning  council's  needs  and 
resources  study  described  the  need  for  day 
care  services  as  "desperate"  and  stated 
that  at  present  there  is  need  for  more  day 
nurseries  for  children  over  three,  for  the 
development  of  a  foster  family  day  care 
programme  for  children  under  three  and  of 
an  after  school  day  care  programme  for 
school  age  children  under  ten. 

And  let  it  be  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  advanced  not  one  whit  in  that  direction 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  in  terms 
of  making  a  dent  on  the  overall  need. 

As  recently  as  February  24  of  this  year, 
there  was  a  headline  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  which  said:  125  Asked  for  Help, 
Creche  had  Room  for  Nine.  And  it  is  the 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  west  end 
creche,  where  a  very  moving  address  was 
given  by  the  executive  director  indicating 
the  proportion  of  low  income  families— and 
particularly  new  Canadian  low  income  fam- 
ilies—who were  not  able  to  find  day  care  ser- 
vices anywhere  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area.  They  turned  down  116  out  of  125 
requests. 

As  recently  as  February  again  of  1967,  a 
headline  in  the  Star:  Community  Blamed  for 
Children  Removed  From  Their  Families. 

Inadequate  community  support  was 
blamed  yesterday  for  the  fact  that  3,389 
children  were  taken  into  custody  in  1966 
by  metropolitan  children's  aid  society. 

And  the  man  who  delivered  this  kind  of  in- 
dictment was  Mr.  Ed  Watson,  president  or 
executive  director  of  the  family  service  asso- 
ciation of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  making  the 
salient  and  telhng  point  that  the  total  paucity 
of  day  care  services  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto   area  results   in  a  large   number  of 
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children  being  separated  from  their  families 
and  being  brought  into  care. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what 
is  true  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is,  perforce, 
ten  times  as  valid  for  the  rest  of  the  province 
and  for  communities  outside  the  golden  horse- 
shoe area,  which  is  favoured  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  ways. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  when  one 
analyzes  what  is  available,  one  sees  that  in 
the  government  sector,  in  the  pubhc  sponsor- 
ship of  day  nurseries,  there  is  virtually  nothing. 
As  of  the  end  of  1965,  there  were  some  400 
day  nurseries— and  I  believe  that  figure  has 
remained  more  or  less  static— public  and  pri- 
vate, in  the  province  of  Ontario,  providing 
facilities  for  15,000  youngsters  with  an  esti- 
mated potential  use  of  200,000. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Woodbine  was 
being  unnecessarily  charitable,  somewhat  out 
of  character  for  him,  in  suggesting,  in  giving 
any  credit  whatsoever  to  this  government  be- 
cause in  this  field  as  he  indicated,  whether  it 
be  the  east  end  of  Toronto  or  the  west  end 
of  Toronto  or  any  of  the  studies  that  have 
been  made,  the  government  response  is,  to 
say  the  least,  negligible.  And  whenever  panels 
are  held,  whenever  people  in  the  field  get 
together,  it  is  the  government  at  whose  feet 
they  lay  the  blame. 

In  a  recent  panel  on  day  care,  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  children's  village  said: 

To  me  the  crisis  in  day  care  is  the  fact 
that  Queen's  Park  will  not  help  us  finan- 
cially in  our  day  care  programme. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  And  the  elevation  from 
50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  is  not  a  significant 
elevation,  because  the  municipalities  will  still 
not  pay  the  20  per  cent  difiFerential  in  view  of 
the  state  of  municipal  financing.  And  surely— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management ) :  A  30  per  cent 
increase  is  not  significant. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  if  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  thinks 
that  his  government  has  done  a  creditable 
job  in  the  field  of  municipal  financing,  then  it 
will  be  revelation  to  this  House.  That  is  the 
reason  why  his  government  is  on  the  run,  and 
why,  in  this  area,  there  is  such  a  need.  So 
let  there  be  no  fatuous  interventions  of  that 
kind. 

We  began  today  with  the  first  sign  of  re- 
treat when  the  Provincial  Treasurer  began  the 
statement  on  the  Carter  commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  full  spectrum  of  services 
has  not  been  given  any  credence  by  this  gov- 


ernment at  all.  There  has  not  been  any  recog- 
nition, except  in  the  case  of  Riverdale  hospital 
in  Toronto,  of  what  can  be  done  by  providing 
day  nursery  services  for  nurses  in  hospital  set- 
tings in  order  to  solve  that  shortage.  There 
has  not  been  any  serious  dent,  as  the  member 
for  Parkdale  indicated,  in  the  area  of  factories 
and  business  concerns  in  terms  of  providing 
day  nursery  facilities  for  working  mothers. 
There  has  not  been  any  adequate  use  of  the 
community  schools,  there  has  not  been  any 
adequate  use  of  the  churches.  One  borough 
after  another,  one  municipality  after  another, 
including— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions ) :  It  is  real  bad. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  is  quite  right,  it  is  real 
bad,  and  the  reason  it  is  real  bad— to  use  the 
eloquence  of  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Your  party  has  spent 
$4  billion  since  this  morning.  Read  your  de- 
bates. You  have  spent  $4  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  since  you  started  speaking 
today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  would  ask 
the  members  to  refrain  from  interjecting, 
please. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions is   off^ended  by  the  prospect   of  day 
care  for  children  of  working  mothers- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  just  malevo- 
lent. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  bruises 
easily. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  essential  antagonism  is 
shown  everywhere. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    S.   Lewis:    Well,   Mr.    Chairman,   if   I 
cannot  make  my  point- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.   Chairman:    Order,   please. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Let  me  invoke  a  final 
authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  W^e  surrender. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  And  a  magazine. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Let  me  invoke  a  final 
authority.  Yes,  it  is  another  magazine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes,  I  knew  it  was 
when  you  picked  it  up. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  One  of  the  things  which  is 
interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  one  part 
of  this  government  understands  the  problem. 
The  Department  of  Labour  is  positively  be- 
side itself  at  the  dimensions  of  this  problem 
and  The  Department  of  Labour  cannot  get 
any  support  whatsoever  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services.  And  in 
The  Department  of  Labour  publication  Task 
—and  I  have  it  in  my  hand,  for  December  of 
1966— finally,  in  a  totally  frustrated  outburst, 
that  publication,  a  government  publication, 
a  departmental  publication,  in  an  article  on 
women  working  and  day  care,  the  opening 
sentence  read  as  follows: 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that 
existing  day  care  facilities  are  inadequate 
for  an  expanding  economy  that  is  threat- 
ened with  serious  labour  shortage. 

Then  the  department  went  on  to  analyze 
how,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  situation 
is  almost  beyond  recall  and  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  finds  itself  in  a  very  ominous 
position.  It  ends  up  with  this  paragraph  and 
I  want  to  put  it  on  the  record: 

How  many  new  nurseries  should  Ontario 
open  in  the  near  future?  The  statistics  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  suggest  that 
there  may  be  ten  children  clamouring  for 
every  nursery  chair  in  Ontario.  If  one  con- 
siders only  the  20  municipally  sponsored 
day  care  centres,  the  ratio  soars  as  high  as 
70  to  one.  Informed  opinion  holds  that 
the  next  few  years  should  see  the  estab- 
lishment of  at  least  twice  as  many  nur- 
series as  exist  at  present.  The  best 
approach  may  be  to  open  this  number  and 
then  judge  further  needs. 

Twice  as  many  nurseries  as  exist  at  present 
is  the  considered  opinion  of  The  Department 
of  Labour.  Now,  twice  as  many  nurseries, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  exist  at  present,  would 
mean  8,000  new  nurseries  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  is  another 
million.    It  is  only  money. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  suppose  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  says  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  in  caucus,  you  had  better 
control  your  civil  service,  you  better  not 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this  fashion. 
Perhaps  the  Cabinet  might  get  together  on 


this  social  issue,  because  it  is  not  a  frivolous 
issue. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  are  not  together  on  any- 
thing else,  why  should  they  be  together  on 
this? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  not  a  frivolous  issue 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  cases  that  the 
member  for  Parkdale  read  into  the  record 
are  pretty  compelling  in  terms  of  the  people 
they  affect,  however  cavalierly  they  may  be 
discarded  from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    And    how    do    you 

reduce  taxes  when  you  are  doing  that? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Eight  thousand  new  day 
care  centres  in  this  province,  Mr.  Chairman, 
advocated  by  The  Department  of  Labour, 
and  the  Minister  stands  here  tonight  and 
says  there  are  12  in  the  planning  stage. 
Twelve.  Now  that  is  a  fairly  formidable  step 
forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  are  you  going  to 
reduce  municipal  taxes? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  take  our  hats  off  to 
that.  I  am  sorry,  800,  rather  than  8,000. 
We  take  our  hats  off  to  that.  The  point  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  not  really  going 
to  get  anywhere  until  we  make  an  inHent  in 
this  area.  I  put  the  comments  strongly  so 
that  the  Minister  he  is  substituting  i  i  can 
see  how  passionately  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  feel  about  this  issue.  It  is  not 
to  be  befuddled  by  any  condescending  atti- 
tude towards  the  role  of  woman  in  this 
society  that  is  shared  by  the  Cabinet  collec- 
tively. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  "agin" 
women,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Very  much. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask,  as 
one  of  the  innocents,  of  a  government  that 
is  either  studying  everything  capable  of  being 
studied,  or  threatening  to  do  so,  is  there  any 
study  that  has  ever  been  made  of  the  impact 
or  effects  in  human  terms  of  women  in  the 
province  being  away  from  their  main  task 
of  the  labour  of  love  of  rearing  the  children? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  To  my  knowledge,  no 
such  study  has  ever  been  made.  That  is  not 
to  be  taken  that  it  has  not  been  made  and 
that  someone  else  has  the  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  want  to  say  in  no 
light  vein,  and  reiterate  a  matter  that  has 
always  been  of  concern  to  me,  and  I  think  it 
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is  worth  some  underlining,  that  I  am  one  of 
the  people  in  the  province,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  this  House  that  is  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  decline  of  births  in  Ontario. 
If  the  assembly  line  of  memory  serves  me 
up  correctly,  they  were  down  17  per  cent 
last  year. 

Now,  in  a  world  where  there  are  great 
pressures  of  population  in  many  parts  of  the 
planet,  it  seems  rather  anomalous  to  hear 
in  this  bountiful  province  called  the  province 
of  opportunity,  that  we  suffer  from  an  under- 
population.  I  can  speak  as  a  spiritual 
brother  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
who  has  this  erstwhile  task  that  has 
descended  upon  him,  I  suppose,  by  a  process 
of  drawing  straws.  But  I  can  commune  with 
him  when  I  express  the  regret  that  north  of 
the  French  River,  where  he  and  I  live,  that 
there  are  presently  only  a  bare  750,000 
occupying  what  amounts  to  four-fifths  of  the 
province    of    Ontario. 

I  do  not  see,  and  in  this  regard  I  am  not 
at  odds  with  my  friend  from  Parkdale,  nor 
do  I  invite  contradiction  from  my  friend 
from  Scarborough  West,  or  the  member  for 
Woodbine,  when  I  say  that  one  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  tlie  day  nursery  responsibility  of 
the  government  and  this  department  that 
bothers  me  the  most,  is  the  fact  that,  one, 
the  mother  is  away  from  the  home  and  the 
immediate  task  of  rearing  the  children;  and 
secondly,  that  while  she  is  in  the  main 
stream  of  economic  activity  outside  the  home, 
she  is  not  herself  engaged  in  the  task  of 
child  bearing.    And  I  do  not  know— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Your  colleague  said 
that  was  Tory  philosophy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  outer 
limits    of    Liberal   philosophy. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Some  of  your  col- 
leagues want  us  to  distribute  the  pill  more 
freely. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  not  one  of  them, 
and  my  friend  from  Scarborough  West  and  I 
have  been  at  odds  here  before.  I  merely 
want  to  take  the  opportunity,  and  I,  like  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  by  no  means 
approach  this  subject  in  a  spirit  of  levity, 
though  I  am  not  without  a  sense  of  humour, 
in  many  areas  of  the  human  equation,  which 
are  basically  comic. 

An  hon.  member:  Could  we  have  a  philo- 
sophical explanation? 


Mr.  Sopha:  But  in  this  regard,  well,  when 
I  look  at  him  I  see  what  is  basically  comic 
in  the  human  equation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  no  bargain 
either. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  be  offensive. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  just  naturally 
that  way. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  wish  to— 

An  hon.  member:  You  do  not  have  to  try. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  like  the  Arab  and 
Israeli,  I  do  not  want  to  pick  warfare  with 
you  tonight. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  do  not  need  to.  There 
is  a  permanent  war. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  engage  in  any 
warfare  with  you  on  something  that  is  basic- 
ally picayune. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  do  you  not  get 
on?    What  vote  are  we  on? 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  wanted  once  more  to 
express  my  concern,  that  while  others  talk 
about  the  necessity  of  women,  as  my  friend 
from   Parkdale   did   very  cogently— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Some  people  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  women. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —the  necessity  of  women  being 
outside  the  home  working. 

An  hon.  member:  Vote  carried? 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  carried  and  it  will 
not  be  carried  until  I  have  finished  what  I 
have  to  say. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Notwithstanding  the  interjec- 
tions— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Have  you  anything  to  say? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes  I  have.  But  I  have  made 
the  point- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  the  member  for  Sudbury, 
I  am  not  beholden  to  my  friend  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio  to   get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  I  would  ask 
the  members  to  refrain  from  interjections  and 
ask  the  member  for  Sudbury  to  stay  on  the 
vote. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  leaders  of  common  courtesy  in  the 
House  ought  to  be  those  on  the  Treasury 
benches.  They  ought  to  be  the  pillars  of 
virtue  in  that  respect- 
Mr.   Chairman:   On  vote   1804,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —instead  of  being  the  main 
offenders— 

Hon.    Mr.   McKeough:   Well   we   are. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —as  they  frequently  are. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  are  we  going  to  get  on 
to  1804? 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  soon  as  the  interjections 
stop  and  you  can  help  with  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  not  been  on  it  yet. 

Mr.   Sopha:  You  can  help  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  estimates  of  this 
department  that  the  major  item  of  concern  to 
me  is  that  government  policy  should  be  direct- 
ed toward  the  reduction  eventually  of  the 
number  of  day  nurseries  that  had  to  be  pro- 
vided in  order  that  women  of  the  family 
would  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  main  stream. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South)  The 
voice  of  Liberalism  is  divided  once  again, 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  let  me  ask  you.  Do  you 
as  a  matter  of  policy  in  your  party,  do  you 
approve? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Through  the  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Well  I  say  to  him,  through  the 
Chairman,  do  you  approve  of  a  situation 
where  the  woman  of  the  family  is  engaged  in 
economic  activity? 

Mr.  Bryden:   We  approve  of  facing  facts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  approve  of  facing  facts. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  he  approves  of  such  a  status 
or  situation  in  society,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
he  ought  to  get  up  and  state  what  the  policy 
of  the  NDP  is  in  that  regard,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the  needling  interjection,  such  an 
interjection  as  that— 


Mr.  Bryden:  In  a  speech  which  is  out  of 
order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  is  that  your  policy? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Our  policy  is  to  face  facts. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Your  policy  is  that  a  woman 
should  be  engaged  in  economic  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Speak  through  the  chair, 
please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
you  that  is  typical  of  the  mechanistic  ap- 
proach to  society  that  we  hear  so  often  from 
these  eight  pharisees.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stew- 
art), that  the  emphasis  on  economic  activity 
again  underlies  the  Marxian  traits  in  their 
philosophy.  To  them  economics  is  everything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  true  voice  of  liber- 
alism. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Economics  is  everything. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stay  with  the  vote,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  has  become  a  highly 
entertaining  exchange.  We  have  a  revelation 
from  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  present  time  we  are 
dealing    with    the    estimates    of    Social    and 

Family  Services. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  Yes,  my  friend  wel- 
comes your  interjection  because  it  allows  him 
to  beat  a  retreat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  beating  any 
retreat. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  allows  him  to  beat  a  retreat 
from  an  impossible  situation  he  got  himself 
into. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  just  been  chasing 
yourself  around  in  circles. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  think  we  ought  to  join 
the  circle. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  finished? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Give  the 
member  for  Sudbury  a  chance  to  continue. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  know  where  we  are  but 
do  you? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes! 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  you  can  maintain  a  bit  of 
quiet,  my  friend  can  slink  away  into  the 
anonymity  of  his  usual  obscurantism  that  he 
departs  from.  I  make  the  simple  plea- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  else  should  one  do 
after  that  speech? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  make  the  simple  plea— and 
maybe  it  is  old  fashioned— but  I  make  the 
simple  plea  that  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home.  Now  has  that  shibboleth  gone  out  of 
style? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Sopha:    And   finally    the    Minister    of 
Municipal  Affairs,  or  his  counterpart  the  right- 
ful occupant  of  this  portfolio- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No  wonder  the  Liberals 
got  trimmed  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  get  trimmed.  I  did 
not  get  trimmed  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
trimmed  by  your  man  either. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  member  for  York  South  and 
the  member  for  Woodbine  that  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  so  let  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  continue  without  interrup- 
tion please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Have  you  noticed  how  irrespon- 
sible they  are  tonight? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  if 
he  would  refrain  from  personalities  and  stay 
with  the  vote,  will  you  please?  On  vote  1804? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  any  wonder— and  this  may 
fall  on  sympathetic  ears- that  they  were 
driven  out  in   Saskatchewan? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  talk  about— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  an  election  was 
avoided  in  Saskatchewan,  just  as  in  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  once  again  appeal 
to  members  of  the  House  to  stay  with  the 
vote  before  us  now— vote  1804  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
get  it  on  the  record  that  notwithstanding  all 
the    ribaldry    and    the    barracking    that    has 


taken  place  about  this,  I  am  simply  dismayed 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  reduction  in 
population  in  this  province  and  I  want  to 
create  the  climate,  however  that  may  be 
done,  so  that  the— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  I  have,  I  have. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  have  you  stopped? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  four  mouths  in  the 
house,  all  of  which  have  to  be  fed,  so  I  have 
done  my  share. 

An  hon.  member:  The  end  is  not  yet  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  see  it  is  quite  impossible  in 
this  spirit  of  levity  that  attends  the  deliber- 
ations of  this,  the  most  important  Legislature 
in  this  country  tonight,  that  one  can  hardly 
try  to  get  across  the  serious  point  that  I  make. 

I  would  frankly  like  to  see  some  form  of 
study  commission  to  assess  the  sociological 
and  human  impact  of  this  situation  in  the 
province  where  so  many  of  our  women  are 
forced  from  economic  circumstances,  as  my 
friend  from  Parkdale  points  out,  to  get  out 
of  the  home  and  engage  in  other  activity  in 
replacement  of  the  most  salutary  and  bene- 
ficial action  that  they  ought  to  be  engaged  in, 
and  that  is  attending  to  the  young  people  in 
their  families. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  I  could  break  in  for  a 
moment.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
cause  of  some  of  these  quips  and  sallies  in 
the  House  tonight  but  we  do  have  sitting 
under  the  press  gallery  probably  as  repre- 
sentative a  group  of  Canadians  as  we  could 
muster  in  one  spot. 

These  gentlemen  are  here  to  attend  a  tax 
structure  committee  meeting.  As  I  mentioned 
before  in  the  House,  I  think  the  only  reason 
this  meeting  is  taking  place  in  Toronto  rather 
than  Ottawa  is  that  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tion in  Ottawa  due  to  the  events  of  Expo 
and  certain  state  visits. 

I  would  not  want  anybody  to  think  that 
we  were  trying  to  take  this  over  in  other 
words,  and  the  meeting  is  being  held  and 
being  sponsored  by  the  federal  government. 
If  I  could  have  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
I  would  introduce  these  gentlemen  to  the 
assembly: 
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The  Hon.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  president  of 
the  council  of  Newfoundland;  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Allberg,  who  is  the  Treasurer  of  Alberta; 
the  Hon.  Fred  Rowe,  Treasurer  of  Newfound- 
land; the  Hon.  Mr.  Hickey,  who  is  Treasurer 
of  Prince  Edward  Island;  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Smith,  Treasurer  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Beauzois,  who  is  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Quebec;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Desbrisay,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Industry  in  New  Brunswick;  and 
last  but  not  least  that  giant  killer,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Thatcher,  Premier  of  Saskatchewan. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  only  make 
one  very  brief  comment.  Most  of  these 
gentlemen  I  have  known  over  a  period  of 
years  at  various  federal-provincial  confer- 
ences, and  I  can  assure  you  that  in  their 
deliberations  there  are  no  partisan  approaches 
whatsoever. 

They  meet  as  representatives  of  their  prov- 
inces in  attempting  to  solve  the  national 
problems  of  our  country  and  I  just  repeat 
that  there  is  among  this  group  in  their  meet- 
ings, as  in  most  and  perhaps  all  federal-pro- 
vincial conferences,  very  little  partisan  ap- 
proach at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  the 
Tory  coalition  forming  here  tonight  but  I  will 
not  go  into  that.  I  would  like  to  return  to 
vote  1804  which  we  were  discussing  15  or  20 
minutes  ago.    The— 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  always  say  such  pleasant 
things  so  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Accurate  anyway.  About  a 
generation  ago  there  was  a  man  whose  slogan 
with  regard  to  women  was  "Kirke,  Kuche, 
Kinder".  We  have  heard  echoes  of  that  again 
tonight. 

I  was  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear 
applause  from  the  Conservative  benches  for 
the  exposition  of  that  philosophy.  I  had  not 
thought  until  tonight  that  the  Tories  could 
ever  plumb  the  depths  of  obscurantist  re- 
action which  characterizes  the  Liberal  Party 
However,  I  am  beginning  to  change  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  Marxist  philosophy,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  Marxist  philosophy? 
Anything  one  says  is  Marxist,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  return  to  the  point  we 
were  discussing,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  after  the  diversion  of  the  last  httle 


while— and  I  am  not  referring  to  the   Prime 
Minister's  intervention- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  the  policy  of  your  party 
tliat  women  should  work? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
deal  with  the  issue- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  characteristic  of  urban 
industrial  society  is  that  increasing  numbers 
of  women  are  seeking  entry  to  the  labour 
market,  in  some  cases  out  of  preference,  in 
many  cases  out  of  economic  necessity.  It  is 
a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  who  seek  the  facilities  of  day  care 
centres  are  the  heads  of  single-parent  families. 
These  are  people  who  must  work  to  support 
their  families  but  who  cannot  simultaneously 
supervise  their  families. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  who  quarrels  with  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  essentially  the  problem 
we  were  talking  about.  The  majority  of  the 
demand  for  day  care  facilities— I  repudiate 
the  use  of  the  words  "day  nurseries",  I  think 
it  is  far  too  narrow  in  its  implication— the 
majority  of  the  demand  for  day  care  facihties 
is  from  single-parent  families. 

I  say  in  this  society  of  ours  we  should  make 
provision  for  those  people.  I  think  it  is 
regrettable  that  one  goes  into  diversions,  en- 
tertaining as  they  may  be,  that  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  real  problem. 

The  second  group  that  is  demanding  the 
services  of  day  care  facilities,  which  are  not 
available,  consist  of  those  families  whose 
economic  situation  is  such  that  a  single  parent 
cannot  earn  enough  income  to  maintain  the 
family  in  decency. 

There  again  I  say,  notwithstanding  the 
Toryism  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  echoed  to- 
night and  I  regret  to  say  by  the  Conservative 
Party  opposite,  there  is  a  role  for  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  facilities  that  these 
people  need.  The  Department  of  Labour  is 
well  aware  of  the  need- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Who  quarrels  with  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  been  quarrelling 
with  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  at 

all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  have  been  diverting 
attention  from  it,  which  is  even  worse.  If 
you  do  not  quarrel  with  it,  but  attempt  to 
divert  attention  from  the  problem,  that  is 
even  more  reprehensible. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem, 
an  important  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  the  problem  as  far  as 
day  care  facilities  or  day  nurseries  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  so  because  you  say  so? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Department  of  Labour 
of  this  government  has  said  so.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  of  this  government,  as  my 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  has  in- 
dicated that  there  is  a  desperate  shortage  of 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  children  of 
people  who,  of  economic  necessity,  must  work 
to  maintain  the  family  unit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  do  you  think  that  is  right 
that  they  should?  I  think  that  is  wrong  that 
they  should  have  to  work. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  have  to  work.  We  have  suffered  from  a 
series  of  Tory  and  Liberal  administrations  in 
Canada  and  Ontario,  and  these  people  must 
work. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  now  he  is  out  beyond 
Venus  somewhere.  Now  he  is  on  a  space- 
Mr.  Bryden:  There  are  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  country,  on 
the  most  conservative  estimate  if  I  may  use 
such  an  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  live  at 
a  level  of  poverty  or  below.  In  the  case  of 
these  families,  the  people  must  go  out  to 
work.  I  hope  that  in  time  we  will  reach  a 
.stage  of  social  maturity  in  Canada  where  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  both  parents  to 
work  except  by  choice,  if  I  could  put  it  that 
way.  But  that  is  not  the  situation  now,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  use  waiting  for 
a  further  social  development  to  solve  current 
problems.  The  current  problem  is  that  a 
great  many  parents  must  go  out  to  work,  in 
some  cases  because  they  are  heads  of  single- 
parent  families  and  in  other  cases  because— 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  picks  a  fight  where  one 
does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury made  a  very  poor  speech.  If  he  wishes 
to  try  to  repair  it,  I  do  not  mind  waiting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  let  him  speak  as  long 
as  he  wishes.  He  is  now  completely  revers- 
ing the  position  he  took  in  his  earlier  speech. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  agree,  I  have  made  better 
ones.  I  am  not  expert  in  this  area,  I  admit 
it.  Not  like  the  member  for  Woodbine,  I  do 
not  encompass  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
does  not  even  encompass  a  significant  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  true.  Like  Plato,  every 
morning  I  am  convinced  of  how  ignorant  I 
am.  The  member  for  Woodbine  would  not 
admit  that,  he  knows  everything. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  this  much  I  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  in 
this  field  and  I  would  like  to  return  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  it.  I  will  not  elabor- 
ate any  further.  I  think  I  had  completed  the 
points  I  wanted  to  make  before  the  member 
for  Sudbury  started  his  second  speech.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  assume  that 
I  have  made  my  basic  point.  I  trust  that  we 
can  return  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
problem,  because  it  is  a  problem  that  is  in 
need  of  serious  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  assure  members  of  the  House  that  I  doubt 
that  any  former  Minister  of  this  government 
made  any  such  statement  that  women  should 
stay  home  or  words  to  that  eflFect. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  applauded  this  gentle- 
man when  he  said  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  how  else  could  you 
deal  with  a  matter  of  that  kind  at  this  par- 
ticular time?  I  thought  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  was  trying  to  impress  certain 
visitors  in  the  House  at  that  particular  time 
he  was  speaking.  I  almost  got  up  at  that 
time  to  remind  him  that  last  night  during 
certain  discussion  involving  northern  Ontario 
which  is  so  ably  represented  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  and  in  a  very  humble 
way  by  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle),  and 
our  other  colleague,  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart),  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers),  that  is  the  part  of 
northeastern  Ontario,  there  is  an  organization 
up  in  that  country  that  advertises  very  ex- 
tensively. Its  main  advertising  slogan  is,  "It 
is  great  to  be  a  northerner". 

Now,  I  cannot  suggest  to  you  what  the 
northern  connotation  is,  but  it  was  discussed 
here  last  night  with  respect  to  the  price  of  it 
and  it  comes  by  the  case. 
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Insofar  as  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  by  the  hon.  members  with  respect  to 
the  vote  for  the  day  nurseries  branch,  I  can 
only  repeat  again  that  we  are  proceeding 
with  an  enlargement  of  this  service  through- 
out the  province  in  cooperation  with  munici- 
pahties  and  various  other  agencies.  In  due 
course  of  time  I  am  sure  that  not  only  will 
this  amount  of  money  that  is  being  voted 
here  now  be  dispensed,  but  more  than  likely 
we  will  require  additional  funds. 

I  can  only  say  also  that  as  far  as  the  philo- 
sophical statements  that  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  this  service  within  certain  munici- 
palities and  how  it  is  available  or  not  avail- 
able to  certain  people,  I  am  sure  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
in  due  course  of  time  will  give  these  com- 
ments his  every  consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  other  comment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  with  regard  to  the 
decline  in  the  birth  rate,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  wish  him  success,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
days  are  past. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  now,  do  not  say  that. 
Votes  1804  to  1807,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1808: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
to  interrupt  the  flow  of  your  carrying,  but 
somewhere  beneath  the  rubble  I  have  some 
observations  on  the  family  services  branch. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  and  his  depart- 
ment were  the  recipients,  as  were  others  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  House,  of  the  report 
from  the  family  services  association  of  To- 
ronto which  arrived  on  members'  desks  to- 
day?  Did  he  see  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not  seen  such  report.  I 
have  not  been  at  my  office  since  9:15  this 
morning. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  then,  let  me  tell  him 
in  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Would  the  member 
permit  me  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
report  for  myself  instead  of  having  the  mem- 
ber read  it  to  me? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  do  not  intend  to  read  it  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  I  will  not  impose  that  on 
him  at  this  time  of  the  night.  I  simply  want 
to  suggest  to  him  that  in  a  word  the  gist  of 
the  report  is  summed  up  in  one  sentence- 
that  the  family  service  association  in  June  of 
1967  seemed  stopped  in  its  tracks,  in  actual 


fact  it  has  been  stopped  in  its  tracks  since 
1963.  Staff  complement  has  not  increased 
since  that  time,  while  the  metropolitan  area 
has  increased  by  over  168,000  persons.  It 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  these  newcomers 
have  not  left  all  their  problems  behind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not  belabour  the 
point  that  was  made  on  the  lead-off.  I  want 
to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  what  is 
required  in  this  House  is  a  family  services 
Act  embodying  the  framework  by  which  leg- 
islation could  allow  for  the  distribution  of 
grants  to  family  service  agencies,  taking  into 
account  total  per  diem  costs,  perhaps  75  or 
80  per  cent  of  those  costs,  and  distributing 
the  moneys  to  every  family  service  agency 
and  kindred  associations  across  the  province 
of   Ontario. 

It  is  peculiar,  indeed,  that  a  department 
which  styles  itself  a  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  should  be  delinquent  in 
this  regard,  one  of  the  most  compelling 
aspects  of  a  department  of  this  kind.  I  do 
not  want  to  overdo  the  case.  I  think  that  the 
letter  from  the  family  service  association  of 
Toronto  highlights  it  as  eloquently  as  any- 
one in  this  Legislature  could  possibly  do.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  such  Act  is  in 
prospect,  but  I  would  urge  it  for  considera- 
tion of  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  when  the 
request  from  this  organization  becomes  avail- 
able that  it  will  receive  full  consideration. 
I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  1802  I  rose  to  ask  the 
Minister  a  question  regarding  the  extension 
of  dental  services,  and  the  Minister  reminded 
me  that  it  might  better  come  under  vote  1807 
and  the  vote  went  by  so  fast  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  my  place.  It  is  an 
important  question  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  the  Minister  will 
he  glad  to  give  you  any  information  on  this; 
but  do  not  open  up  the  vote! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  question  was  just  in 
regard  to  payment  for  dental  services.  Has 
the  government  any  intention  of  extending 
their  services  to  preventive  care  or  dentures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  the  intention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member's 
question,  to  assist  municipalities  in  health 
care  services,  optical  service,  dental  care, 
appliances,  and  there  are  other  items  for 
instance  that  may  be  required  by  a  recipient 
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following  a  special  trade;  or  there  may  be 
some  special  equipment  such  as  special 
clothing  for  a  person  who  is  disabled.  There 
might  be  assistance  for  the  payment  of 
licences,  fees  or  permits,  for  a  person  who 
is  required  to  have  those  to  carry  on  some 
type  of  work.  There  are  other  special  needs 
such  as  telephone,  expenses  incidental  to 
education,  housekeeping  allowances,  such  as 
the  payment  of  cleaning  personnel  in  the 
home,  funerals  and  burials,  and  comfort 
allowances  of  patients  in  hospitals  and  other 
institutions.  There  is  a  whole  host  of  these 
that  will  become  part  of  the  included  service 
under  The  Canada  Assistance  Act. 

These  regulations,  I  had  hoped,  or  the 
government  had  hoped,  would  be  available 
before  now,  but  because  of  the  unfortunate 
accident  suffered  by  the  Minister  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  do  so.  I  felt  that  it  was  of 
sufficient  importance  that  only  the  Minister 
himself,  who  had  been  working  on  these 
things  since  last  year  when  he  became  Minis- 
ter of  this  department,  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  a  complete  report 
to  Cabinet  at  the  time  the  regulations  might 
go  into  effect.  I  did  not  think  I  had  the 
necessary  background  of  information,  nor 
even  the  time  to  properly  assess  all  of  these 
matters,  but  I  am  assured  by  the  officials  of 
the  department  that  all  of  these  matters  have 
received  the  consideration  of  the  Minister 
and  he  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  finality 
when  unfortunately  he  suffered  the  accident 
which  detained  him  from  completing  this 
work. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Has  the  Minister  any  knowl- 
edge whether  this  will  also  include  partici- 
pation in  the  costs  of  drugs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  believe  that  drugs 
are  covered,  but  there  again  I  think  there  has 
to  be  some  limitation  placed  on  that  term. 

Mr,  Gisborn:  Prescriptions! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  there  are  some 
drugs  that  under  certain  circumstances  are 
prescribed  for  a  person  who  can— well  it 
really  does  not  matter  whether  he  pays  $5 
for  a  prescription  or  $10,  he  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it.  When  you  get  down  to  a  point 
where  you  have  to  be  a  little  bit  closer  with 
the  money,  then  they  will  have  to  decide 
whether  regular,  or  ordinary  drugs  I  suppose 
you  might  say,  would  be  available  under 
this  scheme  and  special  drugs  would  require 
special  application  being  made  by  the 
recipient.    I  think  they  will  be  included  in  a 


way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  these  people, 
and  I  am  sure  to  yourself,  sir. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore you  pass  this  particular  vote  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  last  summer  in  the  city  of 
Kingston  a  social  planning  survey  was  made, 
designed  to  try  and  find  out  the  areas  in 
which  social  services  in  the  area  were  poor. 
One  of  the  things  that  became  apparent  was 
the  great  area  of  need  in  family  counselling 
services.  Now  this  is  a  preventive  work,  and 
I  often  think  we  tend  to  spend  a  fair  amount 
of  money  trying  to  correct  things  after  they 
have  happened  and  do  not  spend  quite  as 
much  money  in  trying  to  prevent  these  things 
from  happening. 

I  think  it  is  generally  apparent  that  young 
people  having  problems  in  a  great  many  cases 
come  from  homes  where  they  are  not  being 
looked  after  properly.  In  many  cases  this  may 
be  due  to  lack  of  counselling;  it  may  be 
because  the  parents  are  not  too  interested  in 
tliem. 

As  far  as  our  area  is  concerned,  there  was 
a  great  lack  in  family  counselling  service,  a 
preventive  service  at  which  I  feel  we  should 
take  a  little  closer  look  and  maybe  try  and 
do  a  little  bit  more  in  preventing  things  from 
happening  rather  than  trying  to  fix  them  up 
after  they  have  happened. 

I  would  like  to  convey  through  you  to  the 
Minister  taking  these  estimates,  that  he  might 
mention  this  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  ask  him 
if  he  would  have  a  very  close  look  and  see 
if  something  more  could  be  done  to  promote 
family  service  counselling  in  the  various 
municipalities.  I  realize  this  is  being  done  to 
some  extent  through  the  children's  aid  socie- 
ties and  that  some  of  the  children's  aid  socie- 
ties are  taking  advantage  of  this,  some  of 
them  are  not.  I  do  feel  this  is  very  important 
preventive  work  and  I  would  like  to  think 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  would  be 
particularly  anxious  in  making  certain  that  we 
try  and  help  the  municipalities  provide  these 
family  counselling  services  which,  as  far  as 
Kingston  is  concerned,  are  very  important.  I 
am  sure  this  applies  to  many  other  municipali- 
ties as  well. 

Votes  1808  and  1809  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1810: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  particu- 
lar vote,  the  Indian  development  branch,  I 
see  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  work  of  this 
new  branch  in  the  department. 

The  Minister  who  is  filling  in  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Social  and  Family  Services  has  a  close 
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knowledge  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
and  he  may  be  very  well  equipped  indeed  to 
give  us  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  deci- 
sions that  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
Cabinet  committee  that  is  in  liaison  with  the 
federal  government  on  Indian  matters.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  some  18  months  since  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  federal  government 
was  prepared  to  relinquish  some  of  the 
responsibilities  associated  with  the  governance 
of  the  Indian  reserves  and  those  Indians  not 
on  reserves  and  ask  the  provinces  to  take  over, 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis  to  a  large  extent, 
a  good  many  of  these  areas  that  had  formerly 
been   exclusively  federal   responsibilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  past  three  years 
the  Indian  bands  have  had  more  access  to 
provincial  programmes  of  welfare  assistance 
and  community  programmes,  and  they  have 
been  associated  more  and  more  with  the  pro- 
vision of  education  through  the  provincial 
curriculum.  But  we  know  that  there  are  tre- 
mendous and  almost  insoluble  problems  re- 
maining, particularly  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  where  the  bands  are  less  well 
organized.  They  seem  to  have  been  dispersed 
from  their  original  hunting  grounds,  or  living 
grounds  if  I  can  refer  to  them  that  way,  as 
they  have  been  attracted  during  periods  of 
boom  into  some  of  the  more  urban  centres  in 
the  prospects  of  employment. 

This  has  been  somewhat  unfortunate  in  a 
good  many  of  the  occasions  of  which  we  have 
had  some  knowledge  and  we  know  that  the 
responsibihties  of  the  government,  particularly 
through  the  alcoholism  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  has  been  brought  into  play 
in  the  Kenora  region  specifically. 

All  of  these  matters  seem  to  depend  on 
getting  the  Indian  population  to  organize 
themselves  and  to  take  over  more  and  more 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs.  My  experience,  particularly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province,  is  that  when- 
ever the  Indians  have  been  granted  this 
responsibility  it  has  worked  out  very  well 
indeed. 

Now  the  government  has  a  group  who  are 
representative  of  the  Indian  community  to 
advise  them  in  these  matters.  We  have  been 
somewhat  critical  in  years  gone  by  that  the 
individuals  on  this  committee  have  not  been 
named  by  the  duly  elected  band  councils 
themselves.  I  feel  personally  that  the  bands 
should  have  their  representatives  advising 
the  government  in  these  matters  and  the 
government   should  select  others  who  from 


their  position  of  service  in  the  past  could  be 
added  to  this  particular  group. 

But  I  see  that  in  the  fifth  item  in  this 
vote  there  are  a  million  dollars  appropriated 
for  community  development  projects.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  could  give  us  a 
report  on  the  intended  use  of  this  fund,  and 
if  anything  what  is  in  process  already? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  item 
number  4  of  this  vote  provides  funds  for 
the  Indian  advisory  committee.  It  is  not  a 
large  amount,  but  I  think  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Indian  committee. 

Now  in  dealing  with  Indian  bands,  we  do 
it  on  the  basis  of  their  request  to  the  prov- 
ince for  assistance  with  education,  welfare 
services,  and  whatever  else  may  be  involved. 

The  Indian  advisory  committee  was  recon- 
stituted in  May  of  last  year  by  an  order-in- 
council.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
advise  the  government  on  ways  and  means 
whereby  it  can  extend  to  the  Indian  popula- 
tion all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  other  citizens  of  the  province,  without 
interfering  with  any  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  set  out  in  The  Indian  Act— the 
federal  Act.  This  body  has  proven  to  be  a 
most  valuable  device  for  communication  be- 
tween the  various  departments  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  Indian  people  themselves. 

The  committee  has  met  four  times  in  the 
fiscal  year  and  has  discussed  such  matters  as 
provincial  sales  tax,  the  issuance  of  marriage 
licences,  homes  for  the  aged,  highway  sub- 
sidies, housing,  game  wardens  on  reserves, 
law  enforcement,  Centennial  celebrations  and 
specialized  problems  concerning  specific  com- 
munities with  representatives  from  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  also 
provided  various  individual  services  to  the 
government.  The  committee  members  are 
appointed  by  the  province  and  represent  the 
areas  in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Elliott  Moses  of  the  Six  Nations  band 
is  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Lorenzo  Big  Canoe 
is  the  vice-chairman,  he  is  from  Georgina 
Island.  Then  Mr.  Thomas  Archibald  is  from 
Moosonee,  Mr.  Ralph  Bruyere  is  from  Fort 
Frances  and  Mr.  Fred  Greene  from  Kenora, 
Mr.  Melville  Hill  from  Desoronto,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Meawasige  is  from  Cutler,  Mr.  Wilmer 
Nadjiwon  from  Wiarton,  Mrs.  Flora  Tabo- 
bondung   from    Parry    Sound. 

The  community  development  projects  that 
are  listed  in  item  number  5  for  an  amount 
of  about  $1  million,  are  as  follows: 
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Two  Indian  bands  in  the  north  country 
have  requested  provincial  community  devel- 
opment services— that  is  the  Rat  Portage 
band  at  Kenora  and  the  Serpent  River  band 
in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area. 

The  community  development  areas  have 
been  established  in  accordance  with  the  staff 
that  is  available  in  the  following  areas: 
Ratchawana,  Hornepayne,  Kapuskasing,  Ken- 
ora, Mcintosh,  Minaki,  Moosonee,  Red  Lake, 
Sapawe,   and   Sioux  Narrows. 

In  Ratchawana,  the  province  has  been 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  for 
some  time.  In  1963  the  department  placed 
a  community  development  officer  in  the  area, 
dealing  with  matters  of  unemployment,  child 
neglect,  disruptive  drinking,  which  at  that 
time  were  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
settlement— and  I  am  reading  now  from  a 
report.  I  personally  do  not  think  that  these 
are  features  of  any  community  that  are  desir- 
able. However,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
staff,  together  with  the  cooperation  of  other 
social  agencies,  community  social  organiza- 
tion has  taken  place  and  has  given  the  people 
the  impetus  to  deal  with  community  prob- 
lems. 

Unemployment  is  no  longer  a  problem,  the 
incidence  of  child  neglect  has  lessened  and 
there  is  determination  to  establish  a  well 
ordered  community. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  are 
concluding  surveys  which  will  enable  the 
residents  to  further  negotiate  with  the  Scott- 
Misner  Company  for  transfer  of  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  more  suitable 
community. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  at  Ratchawana? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  At  Ratchawana,  yes. 

Mr.    Sopha:    Was    that    problem    relieved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  believe  that  it  is 
near  final  resolution.  There  was  the  case- 
it  was  about  two  or  three  years  ago  that  the 
owners  of  the  land  became  rather  interested 
in. 

In  Hornepayne  in  1963,  the  township  of 
Wicksteed,  which  is  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion in  which  the  town  of  Hornepayne  is 
located,  requested  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  to  assist  in  the  social 
development  of  a  group  of  30  families  within 
the  community.  A  large  number  of  the  190 
people  involved  are  of  Indian  status  or  origin. 
The  problems  were:  poor  housing,  health  and 
sanitation,   together  with   spasmodic   employ- 


ment,   disruptive    drinking,    school    truancy, 
and  so  on. 

The  community  development  workers  have 
been  located  in  Hornepayne  for  temporary 
periods  since  the  summer  of  1963.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  population  involved  in  this 
development  project  have  moved  to  a  new 
housing  site,  with  some  families  building  new 
homes.  School  attendance  is  normal  and 
children  are  now  attending  high  school. 

Planning  is  now  being  finalized  for  the 
establishment  of  a  subdivsion  which  will  en- 
able utilities  to  be  supplied  to  the  homes  and 
it  is  only  in  the  last  year  or  so  that  communal 
municipal  water  and  sewer  facilities  have  been 
installed  in  Hornepayne  itself. 

The  Kapuskasing  area,  which  is  referred  to 
as  the  Smokey  Line  project,  is  an  area  located 
north  of  Kapuskasing  on  the  private  railway 
line  to  the  Spruce  Falls  power  and  paper 
plant;  there  are  about  15  families  dispersed 
over  a  large  area  north  of  Kapuskasing  along 
this  railway  line.  The  main  work  being 
undertaken  there  at  the  present  time,  is  solv- 
ing the  welfare  needs  of  these  families.  That 
is  being  done  by  a  community  development 
worker,  who  is  also  working  on  a  family 
counselling  basis. 

I  read  another  report  recently,  where  it 
was  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
habilitate these  families  that  are  dispersed 
over  this  wide  area  and  bring  them  into 
either  Moosonee  or  to  other  areas  in  the 
north  country  where  there  would  be  employ- 
ment for  them,  and  in  that  way  assist  their 
rehabilitation  in  established  communities  or 
reserves,  if  they  wish  to  do  that. 

Here  is  a  report  on  Kenora.  "The  establish- 
ment of  a  detoxication  centre  by  the  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  addiction  research  foundation 
is  now  a  reality.  Out  of  necessity  it  has  had 
to  start  on  a  small,  experimental  basis  until 
the  need  for  such  a  programme  can  be  estab- 
lished permanently. 

"The  coordination  of  all  services,  such  as 
housing,  health,  welfare,  education,  employ- 
ment, recreation  and  economic  development 
are  of  primary  concern  to  us."  That  is  a 
development  officer  reporting  to  head  office. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
motion of  leadership  development  in  which 
Indian  personnel  are  to  be  trained  and,  in 
turn,  will  initiate  similar  semi-formal  activi- 
ties on  the  reserves.  This  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme will  include  job  training  and 
placement,  custodial  care  for  children  and  the 
aged,  homemaking,  developrnent  of  the  bapd 
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government  as  an  effective  administration 
body,  the  development  of  local  native  skills, 
and  the  provision  of  recreation  facilities  in 
cooperation  with  the  Kenora  recreation  com- 
mission. The  matter  of  a  reconstituted  friend- 
ship centre  is  a  significant  factor  in  these 
plans. 

We  now  have  established  in  the  Kenora 
area  five  community  development  workers 
and  from  this  nucleus  we  are  developing  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  programme 
for  the  Indians  living  in  this  area.  The 
project  at  Mcintosh,  the  Indian  name  for 
which  is  Widjitiwin— Widjitiwin  is  the  name 
of  a  private  corporation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  situated  in  Mcintosh, 
Ontario.  The  concept  here  is  an  educational, 
economic  and  housing  project  for  Indians. 

The  community  development  worker  in 
this  area  serves  Wigitiwan,  Mcintosh  and  the 
surrounding  Indian  communities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sioux  Narrows.  The  community 
development  worker  is  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing out  solutions  as  to  the  best  way  that  the 
Indian  people  of  the  area  can  be  assisted. 
The  first  step  has  been  to  appoint  a  com- 
munity committee  with  a  much  broader  rep- 
resentation to  bring  forth  a  proposal  relating 
to  this  development. 

I  might  say  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment at  Wigitiwan  that  the  Oblate  Fathers 
have  always  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
problems  involving  Indians  in  the  north  and  I 
happen  to  know  the  resident  priest,  whose 
name  does  not  come  to  mind  at  the  moment. 
But  in  speaking  to  him  some  few  months  ago 
I  felt  that  his  cooperation  was  certainly  avail- 
able as  one  of  the  community  leaders. 

Minaki— the  people  in  this  settlement  are 
dispersed  over  a  wide  area,  making  the  task 
of  consolidating  any  programme  very  diffi- 
cult. Tourist  employment  during  the  summer 
is  high  but  there  is  very  little  employment  in 
the  winter.  The  establishment  of  housing  in 
the  area  is  of  immediate  concern. 

The  community  development  worker  has 
been  assigned  to  this  area  for  two  days  a 
week  since  the  beginning  of  January  1967. 
There  is  some  possibiHty  of  the  development 
of  a  pulpwood  operation  in  the  Minaki  area 
and  I  believe  that  the  community  develop- 
ment worker  is  dealing  through  his  agency 
with  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  the  company  that  is  interested  in  going 
in  there  to  develop  these  pulpwood  stands. 

Moosonee— the  educational  complex  is  a 
major  development.  The  department  is  estab- 
lishing   a    day   nursery    within    the    complex 


which  will  be  combined  with  a  homemaking 
plan  for  the  mothers  and  the  older  Indian 
girls.  The  news  of  mining  developments 
within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Moosonee 
economic  development. 

The  first  phase  of  the  water  and  sewage 
installation  in  the  community  of  Moosonee  is 
pretty  well  completed  and  the  need  for  the 
second  stage  is  now  being  studied.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  will  bring  forth  a  devel- 
opment in  housing.  One  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  had  in  Moosonee  is  that  very 
unfortunately,  the  community  development 
worker  has  recently  resigned  from  the  area 
and  we  have  not  yet  engaged  another  man  to 
replace  him  as  of  today— am  I  correct  in  that? 
We  have  some  applications  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  department  will  be  in  a  position  to 
appoint  a  community  development  worker 
in  the  Moosonee  area  who  will  be  resident 
there  and  who  will  work  continuously  with 
the  people. 

You  will  also  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  last  year  we  passed  a  special  Act  of  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  type  of  municipal  government  in 
Moosonee.  As  soon  as  the  municipal  services 
installation  has  been  completed  and  the  edu- 
cational complex  is  under  way,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council— if  I  may 
refer  to  it  in  those  words- so  that  they  will 
take  over  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
services  and  operate  that  themselves.  In  the 
meantime,  all  of  these  expenditures  are  be- 
ing paid  for  by  the  government  through  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Red  Lake— preliminary  success  at  Red  Lake 
in  the  relocation  of  Indians  has  led  the  de- 
partment to  present  more  extensive  proposals 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  centre  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Indians.  The  depart- 
ment has  an  office  in  the  town  of  Red  Lake. 
This  facility  is  being  shared  by  the  town 
recreation  department. 

In  Sepawe,  where  there  is  a  sawmill,  the 
purpose  of  this  project  was  to  relocate  and 
establish  in  regular  employment,  reserve 
Indian  workers  and  their  families  of  the 
Rainy  River-Kenora  districts.  There  are  al- 
ready sources  of  employment  in  the  area. 
Initially  15  workmen  and  their  families  will 
be  included.  It  is  anticipated  this  number 
will  be  increased  as  the  programme  develops. 

The  programme  involves  housing  skill  train- 
ing, homemaking,  adult  education,  day  care 
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and  recreational  facilities,  and  a  general  de- 
velopment of  family  life.  Special  oversight 
will  be  given  to  easing  the  social  adjustment 
of  Indians  into  the  known  Indian  community. 

The  programme  is  planned  for  a  two  year 
period  but  there  is  one  complication  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  just  recently  and 
that  is  that  at  the  present  time,  the  sawmill 
which  was  operating  at  Sepawe  is  having  some 
serious  financial  diflBculties.  It  may  be  that 
this  programme  of  relocating  where  it  was 
felt  that  there  would  be  employment  on  a 
year  round  basis  may  be  retarded  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  particular  industry  has 
closed  down  just  recently  due  to  these  finan- 
cial problems— presumably  financial  problems 
from  what  I  have  been  told. 

Sioux  Narrows— this  is  a  new  area  which 
opened  up  in  December  of  1966.  It  is  a 
much  older  community  than  1966  but  the 
projects— the  interest  of  the  development  offi- 
cers—has just  come  about  since  last  fall. 
The  recommendation  from  the  federal-provin- 
cial coordinating  committee  has  gone  through 
to  the  economic  council  of  The  Department 
of  Economics  and  Development  with  respect 
to  some  assistance  to  some  of  the  local  timber 
business  that  is  located  there,  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  facilities 
through  greater  financial  assistance  that  might 
be  provided  through  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development. 

A  special  study  of  this  particular  area  is 
under  study  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  fed- 
eral-provincial coordinating  committee  study- 
ing the  area  of  Sioux  Narrows,  and  from  that 
it  is  hoped  to  develop  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme as  to  the  future  development  of  the 
area. 

I  might  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect  to  the  federal-provincial  agree- 
ments for  Indians. 

The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  pro- 
vide services  to  Indians  at  a  level  comparable 
to  that  which  is  available  to  other  citizens  of 
the  province.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  one 
of  the  pronounced  features  incorporated  into 
this  agreement  is  that  Indian  bands  will  be 
consulted  and  their  consent  obtained  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  extend  provincial  pro- 
grammes to  them. 

Irrespective  of  the  benefits  which  we  believe 
can  be  derived  from  provincial  programmes, 
the  Indian  people  retain  the  right  to  reject 
programmes  defined  in  the  agreement.  The 
staff  of  the  Indian  development  branch  have 
had  consultation  meetings  with  a  number 
of  Indian  bands.  To  date— now  this  is  as  of 


a  few  weeks  ago— one  band,  that  is,  the 
Serpent  River  band— has  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  a  programme. 

With  respect  to  the  community  develop- 
ment agreement,  it  was  thought  that  this 
agreement  would  be  an  all-inclusive  vehicle 
by  which  the  provincial  departments  of  gov- 
renments  would  obtain  a  subsidy  for  coordi- 
nating community  development  programmes. 
Subsequent  interpretations  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Develop- 
ment have  confined  the  agreement  to  the 
subsidies  of  community  development  workers' 
salaries,  travelUng  expenses  and  housing  for 
the  workers. 

The  anticipated  provincial  revenue  from 
this  agreement  would  average  50  per  cent. 
The  provision  for  consultation  and  obtaining 
consent  of  Indian  bands  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  community  development  programmes,  is 
the  same  as  for  the  Indian  welfare  services 
agreement. 

The  Ontario  government  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  governments  for  Indian  reserves, 
comparable  to  our  own  municipal  corpora- 
tions. There  are  39  bands  approved  under  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act.  Those  39 
agencies  are  pretty  well  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, they  range  from  Bruce  county,  Nipis- 
sing,  Peterborough,  Sarnia,  Walpole  Island, 
and  so  on. 

Approximately  1,000  Indian  families  in  un- 
organized territory  obtained  welfare  assistance 
during  some  part  of  the  year.  We  have  tried 
wherever  possible  to  employ  Indian  people 
themselves  as  welfare  administrators. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  pretty 
well  covered  the  operations  of  this  branch  as 
of  the  moment.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  further  questions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  the  band  asks  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  special  provisions  possible  under 
the  federal-provincial  agreement,  what  speci- 
fically are  these  provisions?  The  Minister 
referred  to  them  as  the  services  that  are  norm- 
ally available  to  other  citizens  of  the  prov- 
ince. What  would  these  be  that  are  not 
normally  available  to  the  Indians  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  the  transference  of 
authority  really.  I  think  we  are  getting  a  little 
technical  now,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  it  is 
transference  of  authority  from  the  federal 
authority  to  the  municipal  Indian  band  pro- 
vincial authority.  I  think  that  is  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  services  that  were  not 
available  to  Indians  before  through  the  fed- 
eral   Indian    band    arrangements    under    The 
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Indian  Act,  that  are  available  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  says  Indian  band 
municipal-provincial  authority?  Does  he  know 
what  that  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  am  using  "muni- 
cipal" in  brackets,  if  you  want  to  be  that 
technical. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  other  words,  in  Indian  bands 
that  accept  the  responsibility  of  ordering  their 
own  affairs,  the  agreement  will  permit  them 
to  do  this  and  they  get  assistance  that  any 
other  municipality  could  get  through  the  pro- 
vincial authorities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  if  that  is  payable,  does  the 
federal  government  reimburse  the  provincial 
government  for  all  of  their  expenditure  in 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act  applies.  They  do  not  diflFeren- 
tiate  between  funds  that  are  paid  to  Indians 
or  funds  that  are  paid  to  non-Indians. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  attempting  to  solve  our 
problems  in  relation  to  the  Indians  has  been 
the  traditional  paternalism  which  character- 
ized our  attitude  and  relationship  to  them. 
Admittedly  there  have  been  some  valiant 
eflForts  on  the  part  of  governments  to  move 
away  from  this.  It  has  been  my  impression 
that  the  quickest  way  to  achieve  this,  to 
undercut  this  traditional  paternalism,  is  to 
move  to  what  might  be  described  as  a  munic- 
ipal status. 

I  recognize  the  Minister  a  moment  ago 
said  that  the  government  supports  the  idea  of 
local  government  for  the  Indian  reserves.  May 
I  put  this  question  to  the  Minister  in  his  pres- 
ent and  his  regular  capacities,  to  what  extent 
have  the  Indians  indicated  that  they  are 
interested  in  accepting  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  municipal  or  local  government 
status?  And  as  a  subsidiary  to  that,  is  it  be- 
lieved that  this  kind  of  approach  is  more  likely 
to  be  successful  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  where  you  have  more  established 
reserves,  or  perhaps  reserves  with  a  bit  more 
economic  base  than  the  case  in  northern 
Ontario?  Or  does  the  Minister  feel  that  it  is 
applicable  in  fullness  of  time  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  I  think  it  would 
be  more  liable  to  happen  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  province  where  the  reserves  are 


much  better  established  than  they  are  in  the 

north. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  has  been  the  re- 
sponse up  to  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  Indians  have  taken 
advantage  of  many  provincial  programmes 
that  are  available  to  municipalities.  The 
Municipal  Parks  Assistance  Act,  for  instance, 
is  one  example  that  comes  to  mind.  Centen- 
nial projects.  And  they  are  eligible  for 
subsidies  for  road  construction  and  so  on. 
And  on  Walpole  Island  they  are  going  to 
establish  a  day  nursery  which  will  be  receiv- 
ing provincial-federal  assistance.  We  made 
special  provision  for  them. 

I  think  perhaps  that  is  all  I  can  say  about 
that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  would  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  better  organized  bands  in  moving 
towards  municipal  status  is,  of  course,  the 
way  the  land  is  held  on  the  reserves.  It  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  them  to  levy  any  sort  of 
municipal  rates  and  this  is,  of  course,  the 
problem  that  the  Indian  councils  have  and 
why  they  shy  away  from  even  the  use  of 
the  word  "municipality". 

They  feel  the  ordering  of  their  government 
simply  does  not  permit  them  to  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  a  municipality,  which 
would  involve  raising  funds  from  the  land 
which  is  held  in  common  by  the  band,  and 
they  have  in  their  social  development  in 
this  country  relied  on  other  sources,  their 
band  funds,  basically,  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  they  would  prefer  their  matters  to 
be  ordered  in  conjunction  with  the  federal 
government  rather  than  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. They  feel  that  provincial  programmes 
should  be  extended  to  them  without  them 
having  to  deal  with  tlie  provincial  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  strange  thing.  They  feel 
that  the  services  available  to  any  other  rate- 
payer in  an  ordinary  municipality  should  be 
theirs,  but  they  in  turn  would  deal  only  with 
the  federal  authorities  in  the  way  that  they 
have  grown  accustomed  to  and  through  the 
traditions  of  the  development  of  the  reserves. 

This  is  a  sort  of  a  bias  that  comes  to  me 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Indian 
community  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  one,  I  believe,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  be  ready  to  accommodate  as  far  as 
we  possibly  can  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 
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These  people  have  special  problems,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  land  is  held  is  one  of 
the  things  that  seems  to  be  insurmountable  if 
we  are  going  to  be  talking  about  municipal 
status. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  you  are  quite 
right  in  what  you  have  said,  and  I  think  in 
the  natural  evolution  of  attempting  to  assim- 
ilate the  next  generation  or  the  present  young 
generation  into  the  economy  of  the  province 
and  perhaps  in  the  fullness  of  time  many  of 
these  biases— if  I  may  use  that  term— will 
perhaps  be  eliminated. 

There  are  some  Indian  bands  where  land 
is  held  under  lease  by  non-Indians,  and  I 
assume  that  those  people  pay  reasonable 
taxes  to  the  organization  that  supplies  it  with 
services. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
that  my  question  is  going  to  be  speculative, 
but  if  in  the  wake  of  the  Smith  report  there 
is  a  re-ordering  of  municipal  taxes  so  that  all, 
or  the  major  proportion  of  those  services, 
which  are  services  to  people  as  opposed  to 
services  to  property,  come  from  the  senior 
levels  of  government,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
in  general  terms,  that  this  may  resolve  one  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  developing  a  muni- 
cipal status  among  Indians.  Most  of  the 
things  that  they  are  interested  and,  quite 
frankly,  the  things  that  we  should  be  inter- 
ested in— services  to  these  people  who,  gen- 
erally speaking,  have  a  lower  standard  of 
living  and  have  not  been  able  to  share  in  the 
affluence  of  this  nation— these  would  be  in- 
jected into  their  community,  90  per  cent  or 
100  per  cent  coming  from  normal  municipal 
grants  or  from  the  "special  municipal  grants" 
in  the  federal-provincial  programme  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Indians. 

However,  I  repeat  that  this  is  only  specu- 
lative, but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  way 
out  there  that  may  resolve  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  compromise  their  tradition  of  com- 
munity-owned land,  and  our  moving  toward 
the  provision  of  services  to  people,  for  the 
most  part  from  revenues  from  the  senior 
levels  of  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  that  you  are 
quite  right,  if  this  situation  were  to  occur, 
that  the  senior  levels  of  government  acquired 
or  accepted  a  greater  proportion  of  certain 
municipal  expenditures  or  expenditures  now 
at  the  municipal  level.  But  some  attention 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  see  that  these 
people  are  treated  exactly  the  same  as  other 
residents    of    the    province,    and   particularly 


with  respect  to  these  services  that  are  ser- 
vices to  people  and  not  just  services  to  real 
estate. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  before  we  leave  this  vote,  I 
would  like  to  call  something  to  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  and  to  the  department.  I  am 
very  happy,  too,  may  I  interject  to  say,  to 
see  that  this  $1  million,  which  is  under  budget 
in  the  estimates  for  community  development 
projects,  might  be  approved  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council. 

During  the  Budget  debate  not  too  long  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  the  suggested 
projects  in  the  province,  and  particularly  in 
the  northern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the 
province,  for  the  establishment  of  Indian 
youth  centres.  We  have  two  or  three  of  them 
presently  in  operation  in  diflFerent  parts  of 
northwestern  Ontario  and  they  are  moder- 
ately successful  but  only  insofar  as  the  lim- 
ited means  at  their  disposal  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  successful. 

I  mentioned  a  week  or  two  ago  that  the 
federal  government  last  year  saw  fit  to  grant 
the  Indian  youth  centre  at  the  Lakehead  area 
situated  at  Port  Arthur,  a  sum  of  $3,000.  This 
was  precisely  half  of  the  very,  very  moderate 
budget  which  they  had  estabhshed,  and  with 
this  $3,000  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  members  who  are  present  in  the  House 
this  evening,  that  the  Indian  people  them- 
selves, with  very  little  assistance  from  the 
non-Indian  people  and  only  when  that  assist- 
ance was  asked  for,  I  may  say,  have  done  a 
remarkably  good  job. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  had  experi- 
ence with  Indian  people  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario  would  agree  with  me,  at 
least  in  part,  when  I  suggest  that  50  or  60 
years  ago  the  Indian  problem  in  southeastern 
and  eastern  Ontario  was  somewhat  more 
similar  than  it  is  today  to  the  Indian  problem 
which  exists  in  northwestern  and  northern 
Ontario.  That  is  to  say,  the  Indian  people  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  prov- 
ince have,  I  suggest,  become  much  more 
sophisticated  and  have  accepted  the  non- 
Indian  way  of  life  to  a  greater  extent. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  true  of  the 
Indian  people  in  the  northwestern  and  north- 
ern parts  of  the  province,  except  in  very  rare 
cases.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  would  agree  with  me  in  respect  of 
these  remarks,  at  least  with  some  reservations 
perhaps,  but  to  a  great  extent  he  would  do  so. 
I  strongly  suggest  to  the  Minister  and  to 
the  department  that  serious  consideration  be 
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given  to  assistance  to  these  Indian  youth 
centres  as  they  become  established  under 
competent  people  and  that  these  people, 
insofar  as  possible— and  I  would  hope  entirely 
—but  insofar  as  possible,  are  Indian  people 
themselves  and  not  non-Indians. 

I  believe  that  over  the  years  there  has  been 
a  very  real  condition  of  distrust  develop 
between  the  Indian  and  non  Indian  peoples, 
and  I  think  with  very  real  cause  too.  In 
many  instances  in  talking  with  the  Indian 
people  with  whom  I  have  associated  on  many 
occasions,  I  found  that  they  were  never  too 
reluctant— after  you  become  better  known  to 
them  and  they  trust  your  thinking  and  your 
opinions— to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  federal  Department  of  Indian  AflFairs. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  are  too  enthused 
over  the  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the 
provincial  people  either.  But  I  do  believe 
that  with  the  new  thinking  in  the  Indian 
youth  groups— and  I  think  of  those  between 
16  and  21,  22  and  23—1  believe  that  there  is 
a  real  opportunity,  a  golden  opportunity  to 
bring  the  Indian  thinking  in  the  next  genera- 
tion or  two  generations  much  more  into  line 
with  th*^  non-Indian  thinking  as  it  exists  now 
and  will  exist  then. 

I  believe  that  with  a  moderate  outlay  of 
funds  bv  this  government,  I  suggest  that  a 
real  miracle  could  be  brought  about,  if  we 
go  about  this  in  the  right  way.  Just  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  tell  the  Indian  people  how 
to  live  their  lives,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  get  them  to 
integrate  with  our  method  of  living  and  our 
way  of  thinking. 

I  suggest  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
department  take  this  thinking  under  consid- 
eration and  if  I  can  be  of  any  help  in  pin- 
pointing some  of  the  people  in  the  Lakehead 
area  and  in  the  areas  of  Savant  Lake,  the 
Upper  Pigeon  River,  Macdiarmid  and  Long 
Lac  and  all  through  that  part  of  the  country, 
up  through  the  northern  portion  of  Lake 
Nipigon,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so 
at  any  time. 

I  know  many  of  these  people  on  a  most 
friendly  basis  and  I  strongly  recommend,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  department  pay  attention 
to  this  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
had  with  this  particular  branch,  has  been  the 
fact  that  a  director  was  engaged  about  two 
years  ago  and  then  left  the  branch  last  year. 

It  was  necesary  to  advertise  for  a  person  to 
undertake  the  position  of  director  and  it  was 
only  four  months  ago  that  we  were  able  to 


obtain  the  services  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  had  experience  in  this  field  of  work  and 
who  came  to  us  from  employment  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba  where  he  has  had 
experience  similar  to  this  and  where  there 
are  probably  more  serious  problems  than  exist 
in  Ontario,  with  respect  to  our  Indian  people. 

I  have  seen  some  of  this  gentleman's  re- 
ports dealing  with  the  very  matter  that  you 
have  mentioned,  sir.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  either  in  existence  or  in  process  of 
coming  into  existence,  five  of  these— we  refer 
to  them  in  the  department  ps  "friendship 
centres"  for  Indian  youths  and  Indian  people. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  who  is  now  the 
director  of  the  branch  is  acquiring  staff,  inte- 
grating the  staflF  that  is  already  in  the  branch, 
meeting  with  people  out  in  the  field  and  with 
the  Indian  people  themselves  and  is  gradually 
developing  programmes  which  I  think  will 
be  very  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wanted  to  interject 
at  the  time,  after  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks, 
that  I  woulrl  sincerely  hone  that  the  efforts  as 
projected  will  be  successful.  I  repeat  that  this 
can  be  a  golden  opportunity. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  I  understand  correctly  that 
the  organization  founded  by  the  Hon.  Kelso 
Roberts,  when  he  rediscovered  the  Red  In- 
dian, has  been  disbanded,  and  has  been  re- 
placed by  this  Indian  advisory  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  told  that  is  correct. 
The  only  group  there  now  is— 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  no  group  in  The  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Not  as  such. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  of  course,  never  had  any  business  to 
have  one  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  a  mark 
of  progress  to  see  that  they  have  given  up 
responsibility  for  Indians.  Now,  this  advisory 
committee  I  suppose  is  the  chiefs.  Is  this 
composed  of  the  chiefs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Not  necessarily.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  who  is  a  chief 
and  who  is  an  "Indian".  But  I  read  the  names 
a  moment  ago  and  the  only  one  I  know  as 
being  a  chief,  at  least  he  was  a  chief  last 
year,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Archibald  in  Mooso- 
nee.  Now,  the  hon.  member  for  that  area  may 
advise  us  whether  he  is  still  the  chief  or  not. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  He  is  still  the  chief. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  He  still  is  the  chief. 
But  of  the  other  names  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  have  the  names? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  read  them  out  20 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  read  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  I  read  them  all  out. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh;  they  are  all  Indians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  are  all  Indians, 
including  one  charming  lady,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  see. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  the  additional  com- 
ment. I  will  not  be  prolix  about  this  at  all, 
but  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  the  aegis  of 
the  federal  government  over  the  Indians  of 
our  province— and  we  must  remember  at  all 
times  of  course  that  these  people  are  resi- 
dents of  our  province  and  citizens  of  this 
country  just  like  the  rest  of  us— but  I  have  felt 
that  the  aegis  of  the  federal  government  has 
been  too  distant  and  detached  from  the 
Indian. 

I  want  to  be  very  careful  what  I  say,  be- 
cause I  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  solicitor 
for  six  of  these  bands  and  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  expressions  like  this.  I  do  hope 
that  we  progress  to  the  point  where  there  is 
much  more  intimate  contact  with  them,  be- 
tween government  and  themselves,  and  we 
develop  a  consciousness  in  them  that  govern- 
ment is  a  friend  and  ally  to  assist  them  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems. 

Now  having  said  that,  I  have  to  say  to  my 
leader  from  Brant  who  represents  a  group 
who  have  been  organized  in  an  Indian 
society  and  civilization  for  a  great  many  more 
years- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Since  1780! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  since  1780!  When  my 
hon.  leader  says  1780,  that  is  precisely  82 
years  before  the  institution  of  society  in 
Manitoulin  Island,  for  example,  where  the 
first  Indian  society  was  instituted  under  the 
Manitoulin  treaty  of  that  year.  So  there  we 
have  three  generations  of  organized  living 
before  it  began  in  Manitoulin  Island. 

I  will  just  point  to  one  problem.  One  is 
dismayed,  for  example  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, when  one  makes  the  suggestion  to  the 
chiefs— and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  it 
to  a  conference  of  all  the  chiefs  in  Ontario 
at  one  time— that  they  ought  to  do  something 


to  single  out  those  who  appear  to  be  the 
brightest  of  their  young,  which  would  seem 
to  be  a  fairly  simple  proposition,  and  give 
them  some  form  of  testing  which  might  be 
devised  as  being  suitable  to  people  who 
come  from  the  Indian  culture.  Then  having 
determined  that  they  are  in  fact  the  brightest, 
encourage  them  to  go  on  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  the  education  they  can  profitably 
absorb. 

One  is  dismayed  that  the  notion,  put  in 
the  most  simplistic  terms  to  them,  does  not 
seem  capable  always  of  apprehension.  They 
do  not  do  anything  about  it,  in  other  words, 
to  put  it  bluntly. 

One  sees  so  few  of  them,  so  few  of  the 
children,  even  bother  to  go  to  the  secondary 
school  system,  even  that  far.  They  prefer  to 
depart  and  engage  in  the  pmrsuits  of  the 
forest  and  the  lake  and  the  stream  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  that  education. 

In  this  province,  where  no  citizen  no  mat- 
ter what  his  background  or  his  ethnic  origin 
ought  to  be  any  different  than  any  other 
citizen,  they  ought  to  be  as  fully  citizens  as 
anybody  else.  I  want  to  see  a  situation  de- 
velop where  our  government,  the  provincial 
government,  makes  available  to  them  every 
service  which  they  can  profitably  use,  and 
that  through  close  and  intimate  contact. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  illustration 
on  what  I  say  about  the  detached  attitude  of 
the  federal  government.  The  last  time  we 
had  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Serpent 
River  band  on  another  matter,  at  the  outset 
of  the  meeting  I  said  to  the  Indian  agent: 
"Listen,  what  are  you  doing  about  the  re- 
moval of  that  unsightly  structure  which  used 
to  be  the  acid  plant  owned  by  Noranda 
Mines  at  Cutler?"  Many  members  will  have 
seen  it.  I  am  sure  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  seen  that  stark,  forbidding,  ugly 
structure  sitting  there.  My  leader  has  seen 
it.  So  we  say  to  the  Indian  agent:  "What  are 
you  doing  to  pressure  the  Noranda  Mines 
and  the  GIL  people,  who  are  both  at  fault,  to 
get  that  removed?" 

Well  it  appears  they  are  not  doing  a  great 
deal,  but  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  tell  the 
Indians,  the  council,  what  they  are  or  are 
not  doing. 

And  that  is  a  residue  of  paternalism,  as 
much  as  the  provision  of  the  blue  suits  to 
the  chiefs  is  a  residue  of  the  paternalism. 

Would  you  believe  that  in  1967  that  it  is 
still  a  badge  of  authority,  in  the  Indian  band, 
that  the  federal  government  gives  the  chief 
and  principal  men  a  blue  suit  to  distinguish 
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him  as  being  a  person  who  is  in  authority 
over  the  band?  You  would  think  a  custom 
Hke  that  would  have  gone  a  long  time  ago 
and  been  replaced  by  a  much  more  healthy 
manifestation  of  the  privilege  and  authority 
of  being  of  the  council  of  the  band.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Indians  are  very 
proud  of  that  fact  that  they  get  the  blue  suit 
from  the  Queen  as  it  used  to  be  given  in  the 
days  of  the  Empress  of  India  and  the  British 
Raj,  that  was  its  origin. 

I  have  to  be  very  careful— I  am  a  person 
who  is  not  always  careful  in  his  speech— but 
I  want  to  be  very  careful  to  put  it  in  the 
right  way,  not  for  fear  of  losing  a  client  but 
for  fear  of  losing  friends;  but  hopefully,  in 
this  province,  in  Ontario,  we  might  lead  the 
way  in  bringing  government  close  to  our 
Indian  citizens.  Let  us  work  in  that  direction, 
to  provide  for  them  at  the  very  local  level  of 
this  province. 

We  do  not  have  to  vie  with  other  provinces, 
we  do  not  have  to  get  into  a  furor  and  a 
fight  the  way  the  government  of  Quebec- 
have  our  distinguished  friends  left?  I  hope 
they  have— the  way  they  got  into  a  fight  with 
the  then  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs,  about 
jurisdiction  over  the  Eskimo  in  the  northern 
regions  of  the  province.  But  maybe,  and  here 
is  the  safest  way  I  can  put  it  so  far  as 
Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
are  concerned,  maybe  eventually  we  can  work 
to  the  end  where  we  replace  to  a  large  extent 
the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
for  the  provision  of  those  things  that  are 
basically  social,  family  and  educational  aspects 
of  living,  together  with  the  development  of  a 
system  of  local,  autonomous  government. 

Now  let  it  be  said  in  all  fairness  in  that 
regard  that  there  has  been  transformation  in 
policy  in  the  federal  department  of  Indian 
affairs  and  they  are  marching  full  blast  to- 
ward the  eradication  of  this  paternalistic 
approach  and  its  replacement  by  an  auton- 
omous, decision-making  process  at  the  band 
council  level.  That  is  all  to  the  good,  because 
I  happen  to  believe  that  given  the  facts, 
our  Indian  brother  is  just  as  capable  of 
making  up  his  own  mind  about  what  is  in 
his  own  best  interest  as  the  white  man. 

Probably  more,  my  leader  said;  and  he  is 
right  because  there  is  a  great  communal 
spirit  about  them,  a  great  sense  of  com- 
munity as  well  as  a  great  sense  of  family 
tie. 

I  have  never  understood  and  I  will  always 
condemn  this  practice,  which  I  think  is 
wrong,  of  the  federal  government  going  into 
the    northern    reaches    of   the    province    and 


taking  the  Indian  children  away  from  the 
family  circle  under  the  pretext  of  exposing 
them  to  education.  For  ten  months  of  the 
year  they  take  those  children  away  from  the 
natural  habitat  in  the  district  of  Patricia  and 
take  them  to  a  school  near  Sioux  Lookout.  I 
forget  the  name  of  that  school,  it  is  one  of 
them,  and  there  are  others.  They  separate 
the  children;  for  ten  months  they  are  away. 
It  is  like  sending  a  boy  to  Upper  Canada 
college,  I  suppose,  if  you  live  in— 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  not  that  bad. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  it  is  not  that  bad  but  I 
have  always  felt  it  has  an  element  of  cruelty 
about  it  because  I  have  observed  that  in  the 
Indian  family  one  sees  they  are  a  very  close- 
knit  group.  One  sees  a  tremendous  affection, 
parents  for  the  children  and  conversely.  I 
would  hope  they  would  institute  a  programme 
of  building  the  schools  in  the  north  at  Trout 
Lake,  Cat  Lake,  Peganchigum  and  many  other 
reserves  up  in  that  area  instead  of  ripping 
the  child  away  from  the  family. 

Those  are  my  sentiments,  and  I  trust  I  put 
them  carefully  enough  because  I  say  to  my 
leader  that  among  these  Indians  in  the  north 
there  is  a  great— there  is  no  question  about 
it— there  is  a  great  dependence  on  the  federal 
government  and  they  seem  to  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  federal  authorities.  If  you  suggest 
otherwise  it  arouses  a  suspicion  of  what  you 
are  trying  to  do,  but  we  must  convince  them 
that  it  is  no  process  of  aggrandisement,  it  is 
no  development  of  an  imperial  policy  that 
we  want  to  bring  them  under  this  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  an  honest  and  sincere  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  make  available  to 
them,  through  the  facilities  we  can  oflFer  at 
the  provincial  level,  everything  that  will 
enable  them  to  enjoy  equality  of  opportunity 
and  develop  their  resources  and  their  talents 
to  the  full. 

My  colleague,  Albert  Wren,  who  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  row  here,  before  his  untimely 
death  and  removal  from  the  scene,  used  to 
declaim  at  great  length  about  our  lack  of 
initiative  in  the  encouragement  of  industry 
on  the  reservations— making  use  of  the  natural 
resources,  even  of  such  a  lowly  thing  as  blue- 
berries, and  fish  such  as  the  goldeye.  That 
Indian  craft,  we  have  not  done  enough— we 
certainly  have  not  done  enough  in  that  area— 
but  I  promised  not  to  be  prolix.  Let  us  go 
on  and  make  common  cause  together  on  all 
sides  of  the  House  that  we  will  do  whatever 
we  can  to  better  the  lot  and,  above  all  else, 
encourage  the  development  of  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  us. 

Votes  1810  to  1813,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estim- 
ates for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1968. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Reilly,  from  the 
committee   of   supply,    reports   the   following 
resolutions: 
Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  supplement- 
ary amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  government  departments  named,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,   1968- 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  May 
we  have  agreement  to  the  dispensing  of  the 
reading   of  this? 

Some  hen.  members:  Agreed! 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  1st  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  RUDGET 

Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  (York  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  participate  in  the  present 
debate,  I  would  first  like  to  convey  to  you  my 
appreciation  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
which  you  and  previous  Speakers  have  shown 
to  me  over  the  years  gone  by. 

It  has  been  a  great  honour  and  privilege 
for  me  to  represent  the  riding  of  York  North 
for  these  many  years,  and  during  this  time  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  changes.  I  might 
say  that  I  treasure  the  many  friendships 
which  I  have  enjoyed  throughout  these  years 
with  members  of  all  parties  in  the  Legisla- 
ture and  I  would  hke  to  express  my  gratitude 
also  to  all  those  in  the  civil  service  who  have 
been  of  great  help  to  me  in  my  years  here. 

In  this  year— the  Centennial  of  Confedera- 
tion—perhaps it  may  be  interesting  that  I 
relate  some  of  my  memories  of  days  gone  by. 


When  I  was  a  young  lad,  it  was  my  privilege, 
while  one  day  accompanying  my  father,  to 
have  met  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  man 
who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  founding  of 
this  great  country  of  ours.  I  can  also  remem- 
ber, when  at  school,  at  the  time  of  Sir  John 
A's  death,  seeing  the  engines  draped  in  black 
netting  passing  at  the  back  of  our  school  yard, 
signifying  mourning  and  respect  to  Sir  John's 
memory. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  recent  redistribu- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  great  many  changes 
and  what  was  once  formerly  the  riding  of 
York  North  has  now  evolved  into  a  number 
of  new  ridings.  I  would  like  to  recall  a  time 
before  the  redistribution  of  my  riding  when 
the  riding  of  York  North  extended  down 
almost  to  Eglinton  Avenue.  I  can  recall  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  first  redistribution,  and 
that  was  the  growth  of  Metro  Toronto,  with 
the  demand  for  expanded  water  and  sewage 
facilities,  roads,  schools,  police  and  fire  facili- 
ties. As  an  experiment,  Metro  has  worked  out 
as  an  outstanding  achievement  in  municipal 
government,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  many 
persons  of  great  ability  involved  at  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government. 

I  might  further  state  that  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  lower  portion  of  my  riding  has 
come  about,  more  or  less,  with  the  increase 
in  the  population  in  the  northern  municipali- 
ties, with  the  result  that  we  now  have  two 
new  ridings;  a  portion  of  the  northern  area 
forming  part  of  the  riding  of  Ontario.  When 
the  riding  of  York  North,  originated,  its 
southern  boundary  was  Steeles  Avenue  on  the 
south,  the  county  of  Peel  on  the  west,  the 
county  of  Simcoe  and  Lake  Simcoe  on  the 
north  and  the  county  of  Ontario  on  the  east. 

The  boundaries  will  now  be  more  or  less 
part  of  the  new  ridings  which  have  been 
formed  and  the  municipalities  of  Vaughan 
township,  Markham  township,  town  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  village  of  Markham  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Woodbridge,  will  now  be  known  as 
York  Centre.  The  municipalities  of  King, 
Whitchurch,  East  Gwillimbury,  the  towns  of 
Aurora,  Newmarket  and  StoufFville  and  the 
remaining  villages,  and  so  on,  will  be  known 
as  York  North.  The  portion  of  the  old  riding 
containing  North  Gwillimbury,  village  of  Sut- 
ton and  the  township  of  Georgina,  with  their 
villages,  and  so  on,  will  form  part  of  the 
riding  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  during  the 
years  I  have  represented  the  riding  it  has 
always  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  inspira- 
tion to  me  to  cooperate  with  the   difFerent 
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municipalities  and  to  be  of  assistance  in  any 
way  in  their  many  problems. 

I  would  now  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
strictly  rural  parts  of  my  riding.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  travels  I  have  never  seen 
any  finer  agricultural  land  than  the  county  of 
York,  and  it  with  pride  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  here  the  outstanding  and  magnifi- 
cent herds  of  dairy  cattle,  such  as  the  Hol- 
steins.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  These  are  truly 
world  famous,  as  witnessed  by  the  record 
sales  of  breeding  stock  within  the  past  few 
months.  We  have  also  the  finest  of  beef  pro- 
ducing cattle,  such  as  the  Hereford,  Short- 
horns and  Aberdeen  Angus,  and  although  we 
are  perhaps  not  one  of  the  largest  hog  pro- 
ducing counties  in  Ontario,  we  have  some 
outstanding  hog  producers  as  well. 

Then  there  is  the  Holland  Marsh  develop- 
ment, a  unique  area  in  the  county.  The 
achievements  which  have  been  accomplished 
here  from  what  was  once  waste  land,  to 
what  is  now  the  producer  of  a  great  amount 
of  vegetables,  known  the  world  over  for  their 
quality,  I  must  give  credit  to  the  men  who 
had  the  vision  and  courage  to  promote  this 
wonderful  development  which  resulted  in  the 
building  of  processing  plants  and  thus  has 
given  employment  to  great  numbers  of  people 
in  that  area.  This  marsh  area  of  which  I 
speak,  is  divided  between  the  ridings  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Simcoe  Centre  (Mr.  Evans) 
and  myself. 

I  would  now  like  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning our  roads  and  transportation  system. 
We  all  know  we  have  a  very  fine  system  of 
provincial  highways,  running  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  county,  such  as 
Highway  50,  the  famous  Highway  400  from 
Toronto  to  Barrie,  that  old  pioneer  road, 
Yonge  Street,  now  known  as  Highway  11,  and 
Highway  48,  running  up  the  east  side  of  the 
county  to  the  great  tourist  areas  to  the  north, 
and  the  proposed  new  four-lane  highway, 
known  as  404,  which  will  also  run  up  the 
east  side  of  the  county  to  the  tourist  area  of 
the  north. 

This  latter  road  is  now  in  the  preliminary 
survey  and  planning  stage.  Also,  1  might  in 
passing  mention  the  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  Highway  7  which  crosses 
the  county.  As  you  all  know,  this  road,  run- 
ning from  Samia  to  Ottawa,  is  now  one  of 
our  improved  lateral  arterial  highways  and  is 
bound  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
transportation  system  of  our  province. 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  of  the  system  of 
secondary  roads  which  we  have,  and  of  which 


we  are  very  proud.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Toronto  and  York  roads  commission  for  our 
very  fine  system  of  county  roads  and  for  the 
splendid  work  and  development  which  has 
taken  place,  especially  in  recent  years,  under 
their  direction.  1  personally  would  like  to 
convey  my  appreciation  to  the  commisssion, 
the  government,  and  Metro  Toronto  for  their 
assistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  that  great 
arterial  highway  from  Windsor  to  the  Quebec 
border,  known  as  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
highway,  in  honour  and  tribute  to  the  prime 
movers  of  Confederation. 

1  would  also  like  to  commend  the  past  and 
present  Ministers  of  Highways  for  their  fore- 
sight in  extending  Highway  9  from  Schom- 
berg  to  Newmarket  and  1  can  asure  you  that 
this  will,  indeed,  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  in  the  west  and  central  portions  of 
the  province,  and  also  serve  all  that  country 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Ottawa. 

When  the  extension  is  completed,  there  is 
no  doubt  this  will  be  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  development  of  the  central  part,  not 
only  of  the  county  of  York  and  the  immediate 
municipalities,  but  the  province  as  a  whole— 
and  I  know  that  the  planning  is  already 
under  way  for  its  early  completion. 

With  further  reference  to  our  needs  for 
transportation,  1  know  that  assistance  could 
and  probably  will  be  given  to  another  road 
which  might  be  constructed  at  the  foot  of 
Cook's  Bay,  joining  the  county  of  Simcoe.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  of  great  convenience  and 
facilitate  the  travelling  of  people  around  Lake 
Simcoe.  I  might  say  that  the  road  is  now  up 
to  the  Holland  River  on  the  York  side. 

While  dealing  with  transportation  needs, 
I  was  more  than  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
committee  formed  to  deal  with  transportation 
problems  concerning  the  city  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  the  surrounding  municipalities, 
and  the  proposals  for  greater  use  of  the 
railways  in  my  area  and  the  possibilities  of 
their  being  used  for  commuter  service. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  of  my 
suggestion  in  a  former  speech  whereby  I  felt 
that  great  use  could  be  made  of  our  existing 
railway  system.  It  is  with  pride  and  great 
satisfaction  that  I  see  that  this  has  come 
about  and  has  been  received  favourably  by 
the  commuting  public  in  Toronto. 

1  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  GO  sys- 
tem. While  I  realize  that  this  is  only  in 
its  initial  stages,  the  future  looks  very  bright 
for  this  type  of  transportation  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  in  the  near  future  this  may  be  ex- 
tended  to   other  portions   of  the   county   of 
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York,  such  as  those  north  of  Steele's  Avenue 
and  Thomhill  and  up,  perhaps  to  the  east  to 
Agincourt,  and  to  the  west  to  Woodbridge. 
Not  only  these  communities,  but  also  Toronto 
would  receive  the  benefit,  and  those  who  have 
had  to  fight  the  congested  traffic  situation 
will  readily  understand  what  an  improvement 
it  would  be. 

We  can  all  visualize  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  line  of  transportation,  such  as  under- 
ground railway,  and  so  on,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  tliat  these  will  be  extended  eventually 
to  the  outlying  portions  of  Metro  transporta- 
tion service,  so  that  facilities  for  rapid  transit 
will  be  provided,  such  as  public  parking 
places  where  people  can  leave  their  cars 
and  go  into  the  heart  of  the  city  with  less 
inconvenience. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  one  of  my  favourite  departments.  My  deal- 
ings have  always  been  of  the  most  cordial 
nature  and  I  would  again  like  to  commend  the 
department,  especially  their  experimental  sta- 
tion at  Maple.  I  would  also  like  to  mention 
the  outstanding  York  county  forest,  which  is 
now  almost  4,000  acres  in  extent  and  operates 
under  the  supervision  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

This,  at  one  time,  was  mostly  wasteland 
and  to  see  it  now,  covered  with  a  magnificent 
forest,  is  a  credit  to  the  county  of  York  and 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
Through  this  effort,  land  values  in  this  area 
have  greatly  increased.  I  might  point  out 
the  value  of  this  reforestation,  not  only  in 
material  terms,  but  in  other  benefits,  such  as 
the  reclamation  of  the  water  supply  by  which 
dried  creek  beds  have  become  running 
streams  again. 

I  would  like  to  comend  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  for  the 
formation  of  the  junior  forest  rangers  pro- 
gramme, and  I  understand  the  number  en- 
rolled may  be  increased  as  the  years  go  by 
as  this  has  become  very  popular  and  beneficial 
to  our  young  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  personally  like  to 
thank  the  previous  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  his  officials  for  the  fine  arrange- 
ments made  which  resulted  in  our  visit  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  country.  I  only  wish  I  had 
more  time  to  speak  on  the  impressions  which 
I  gained  while  on  that  visit  and  of  the  insight 
gained  into  the  potentials  of  the  north  coun- 
try. What  greatly  impressed  me  was  the  use 
being  made  of  the  poplar  tree.  What  was  once 
considered  a  weed  tree,  is  now  very  valuable. 


As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  regret  I  observe  that  the 
stately  and  valuable  elm  tree  now  seems 
doomed  to  extinction  through  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  and  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  producing  and  supplying  a  suitable  re- 
placement tree  to  the  owners  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  loss  of  this  beautiful  tree. 

I  have  always  taken  a  very  keen  interest 
in  the  wildlife  of  our  province.  Perhaps  at 
some  other  time  I  might  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  about  our  game  and  fish, 
for  I  wonder  if  our  wildlife  will  be  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  inroads  of  not  only 
their  own  natural  enemies,  but  other  causes  as 
well. 

With  regard  to  our  resort  areas,  we  are 
indeed  fortunate  in  having  such  a  beautiful 
lake  as  Lake  Simcoe,  the  southern  shore  of 
which  is  practically  all  in  my  riding.  Here, 
there  are  splendid  boating,  swimming  and 
fishing  facilities  and  I  might  say  that  there  is 
a  magnificent  provincial  park  of  some  500 
acres.  In  passing,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  formation  of  the  metropolitan  conserva- 
tion authority,  which  was  started  after  that 
disastrous  flood  known  as  hurricane  Hazel, 
for  the  work  they  have  accomplished  in  pro- 
viding to  the  pubhc,  wonderful  local  parks, 
which  are  indeed  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and 
will  become  more  so  as  they  develop. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  and  a  study  made  in  a 
sincere  effort  to  have  flood  control  dams  to 
conserve  the  water  of  the  different  streams. 
I  do  not  need  to  mention  that  the  hurricane 
which  took  such  a  toll  of  the  lives  of  our 
people  at  that  disastrous  time  is  still  fresh  in 
our  memories. 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some- 
thing which  affects  us  all  and  that  is  The 
Department  of  Health.  We  now  have  a  very 
fine  county  health  unit  and  two  very  fine 
hospitals  in  the  county  to  care  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  in  ill-health. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
under  the  able  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  Hon.  John  Yaremko,  and  with  a  special 
word  of  praise  for  his  Deputy,  Mr.  James 
Band. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  As  I  have  remarked  before, 
I  was  very  interested,  indeed,  in  the  refer- 
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ences  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Nixon)  when,  at  times,  he  has  spoken  of 
the  Indian  residents  in  his  riding. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position that  I  do  hsten  with  interest  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Indian  residents  in  his 
riding  and  I  might  say  that  I,  too,  am  very 
proud  to  have  an  Indian  reservation  in  my 
riding,  a  very  fine  one  on  Georgina  Island. 
I  think  that  the  Minister  tonight  mentioned 
the  chief  there.  Big  Canoe— a  very  outstanding 
person  indeed. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  our  Indian  popula- 
tion is  eligible  for  all  of  the  benefits  which 
are  afforded  to  any  other  resident  in  our 
province. 

I  might  mention  our  great  hydro-electric 
system  which  is,  perhaps,  the  outstanding 
system  of  its  kind  on  the  North  American 
continent.  I  know  that  this  utility  is  so  well 
known  and  appreciated  that  it  speaks  for 
itself.  We  can  all  truthfully  say  that  we  owe 
the  great  impetus  to  industry  which  is  taking 
place  directly  to  this   great  utility. 

We  are  indeed  passing  through  a  period  of 
great  expansion  and  something  I  would  like 
to  mention  is  the  advancement  our  educa- 
tional system  has  had  and  is  making  with  the 
numerous  additions  to  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  technical  and  community  col- 
leges are  springing  up  in  many  centres. 

As  we  all  know,  to  keep  abreast  of  mod- 
ern conditions  we  must  have  as  fine  an 
educational  system  as  possible,  so  that  our 
young  people  may  have  all  the  advantages  to 
give  them  a  good  foundation  as  they  face, 
the  battles  of  life. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  been 
very  proud  indeed  of  being  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  families  of  the  early  pioneers  and 
of  their  great  attachment  to  British  traditions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  our  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  and  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has 
been  to  serve  under  his  leadership. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  participate  in  this  debate, 
I  consider  it  a  great  honour  and  a  privilege  to 
follow  the  hon,  member  for  York  North  (Mr. 
Mackenzie),  one  who  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  public  service— and  I  am  sure  that  all 
members  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  he 
is  the  Winston  Churchill  of  Ontario. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 


Mr.  Henderson:  I  feel  very  much  privileged 
to  have  enjoyed  his  friendship  over  the  past 
four  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  once  again  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  you  my  congratulations 
on  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted 
the  business  of  this  House.  Since  I  became 
a  member  in  1963,  over  these  years  you  have 
shown  no  partiality  to  anyone  and  you  have 
conducted  our  business  in  a  manner  which 
is  second  to  no  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  hon.  members  all  know,  I 
am  the  representative  for  the  riding  of  Lamb- 
ton  East,  which  consists  of  seven  townships 
in  the  county  of  Lambton,  seven  villages  and 
two  towns  and  also  the  Kettle  Point  Indian 
reserve,  the  gore  of  the  township  of  Camden 
and  the  town  of  Dresden  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  serving  these 
people  since  September  1963.  They  have 
never,  at  any  time,  approached  me  with  an 
unfair  issue.  When  a  problem  arises  which 
is  beyond  control,  they  have  been  fair  and 
understanding,  but  as  most  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers realize,  the  riding  of  Lambton  East  will 
disappear  with  redistribution.  In  place  of 
this  riding,  there  is  a  new  riding  of  Lambton, 
which  is  composed  of  part  of  the  riding  of 
Lambton  West  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
riding  of  Lambton  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  riding  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  the  gore  of  Camden  and  the  town  of 
Dresden  in  the  county  of  Kent.  I  am  sorry 
to  think  that  this  has  been  added  to  the 
riding  of  Kent  East,  as  I  have  come  to  know 
these  people  and  appreciate  working  for 
them,  and  it  is  my  hope  to  continue  as  their 
friend  as  I  will  be  only  too  happy  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them  at  any  time. 

The  new  riding  of  Lambton  is  composed 
of  all  of  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Lamb- 
ton with  the  exceptions  of  the  city  of  Samia, 
Sarnia  township  and  the  village  of  Point 
Edward,  which  will  be  known  as  the  riding 
of  Samia.  In  addition  to  the  county  of  Lamb- 
ton, it  includes  the  Kettle  Point  Indian  reserve 
and  the  Walpole  Island  Indian  reserve. 

As  most  hon,  members  realize,  Lambton  is 
my  native  county.  Everyone  in  that  area 
realizes  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  and 
familiar  with  the  people  there  and  with  the 
problems  which  exist  in  the  new  area.  I  will 
consider  it  an  honour  to  have  the  opportunity, 
not  only  to  run  as  a  Progressive  Conservative 
candidate  in  the  next  provincial  election  for 
the  riding  of  Lambton,  but  also— a  greater 
honour— to  represent  this  great  riding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Lambton  county  as  a  whole, 
is  a  progressive  county  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  greater  things  for  it.  I  can  assure 
the  people  of  that  area  that  the  Progressive 
Conservative  government  of  Ontario  is  the 
government  which  will  assure  them  of  advan- 
tages that  can  be  supplied  by  few  others. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  many  On- 
tario communities  have,  in  the  last  dozen 
years,  witnessed  the  appearance  of  parental 
Christian  schools.  This  has  given  rise  to  many 
enquiries  from  the  public  as  to  what  the 
schools  are.  How  do  they  differ  from  the 
public  schools?  What  kind  of  education  is 
given  there?   What  idea  is  behind  it  all? 

Behind  the  parental  Christian  schools  are 
societies  of  parents.  These  parents  share  a 
common  view  of  life.  They  share,  therefore, 
a  common  view  of  why  and  how  their  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  educated.  Hence,  they  have 
formed  school  societies  and  pooled  their  re- 
sources to  organize  and  operate  parental 
Christian  schools. 

The  basis  of  these  societies  is  the  Bible. 
The  members  profess  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  self- 
revelation  of  God  and,  as  such,  to  be  the  only 
rule  as  to  what  man  is  to  believe  and  prac- 
tice. On  the  basis  of  the  Bible  they  profess 
that  human  life  in  its  entirety  is  rehgion. 
They  mean,  therefore,  that  every  human  act 
is  one  of  church  worship  and  that  human  life 
is  lived  before  the  face  of  God  and  in  its 
every  detail  to  do  with  him.  In  every  thought, 
word  and  deed,  man  is  busy  giving  an  answer 
to  God  who  speaks  to  him  in  nature  and 
scripture. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  these  societies 
are  formed— the  Ontario  agents  of  Christian 
schools.  This  association  cooperates  and 
assists  them  in  their  educational  activities  and 
counts  as  members  some  67  societies  which 
were  operating  44  schools  in  September, 
1966.  Seven  thousand  children  were  enrolled 
in  these  schools,  which  are  staffed  by  245 
teachers. 

The  parental  Christian  schools  are  registered 
with  The  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 
Their  academic  standards  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  in  the  public  school  system. 
A  full  time  inspector  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Ontario  agent  for  Christian  schools  to  en- 
sure that  proper  academic  levels  are  main- 
tained throughout  the  province.  They  are 
financed  by  the  societies  which  operate  them. 
No   tax   support   is   presently   received   from 


any  place  in  which  they  operate.  The  par- 
ents, with  their  supporters,  bear  the  entire 
load  over  and  above  the  regular  taxes  levied 
for  the  operation  of  the  public  school  system. 

For  many  families  the  cost  runs  as  high  as 
$10  and  in  some  cases,  even  $12,  per  week. 
This  means  that  very  many  of  them  place  the 
Christian  education  of  their  child  over  their 
own  standards  of  living  and  their  economic 
advancement. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
the  school  board  which  operates  the  Christian 
reform  schools  in  the  village  of  Wyoming 
and  also  with  the  school  board  which  oper- 
ates the  Christian  reform  schools  in  the  town 
of  Wallaceburg.  After  meeting  with  these 
people,  I  fully  realize  that  they  are  classified 
as  private  schools,  as  far  as  The  Public  Schools 
Act  is  concerned  in  Ontario.  I  also  realize 
that  they  are  saving  the  local  municipalities 
money  and  several  additions  to  their  public 
schools,  for  which  our  government  would  pay 
a  grant.  The  day  is  close  at  hand  when  these 
people  should  receive  government  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  spoken  to  our  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis)  and  he  is  fully  conversant  with 
the  situation.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  give  it 
serious  consideration. 

I  want  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  a  prob- 
lem within  our  area  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  other  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
where  the  need  for  hospital  care  appears  to 
be  increasing  every  year.  In  that  portion  of 
the  county  of  Lambton  which  I  represent  we 
are  blessed  with  a  hospital  which  was  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  people  by  one  of  our 
early  citizens  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Char- 
lotte Eleanor  Englehart.  He  also  left  an  en- 
dowment large  enough  so  the  hospital  has 
been  modernized  and  enlarged  at  a  very 
small  cost  to  the  local  taxpayers. 

I  should  also  mention  that  there  have 
been  other  endowments  by  other  prominent 
citizens  of  the  community  to  this  hospital 
over  the  years,  for  which  we  are  very 
thankful. 

We  have  always  been  blessed  with  a  hos- 
pital commission  which  has  had  the  thoughts 
of  the  patient  and  the  community  in  mind 
when  the  commission  made  any  decisions. 
Our  thanks  are  extended  to  these  people  but, 
in  spite  of  this  good  fortune,  we  are  still 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  beds  to  care  for 
those  people  who  need  long  term   care. 

Our  county  council  has  tried  to  meet  this 
responsibility  by  building  a  home  for  those 
citizens  who  need  this  care.   Lambton  Twi- 
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light  Haven,  which  was  opened  11  years 
ago,  with  a  capacity  of  sHghtly  over  100 
residents,  has  now  been  enlarged  to  175. 
The  management  and  staflF  of  this  home  are 
giving  care  to  the  residents  in  a  manner  which 
is  accepted  by  everyone  in  the  community. 
However,  we  are  still  faced  with  a  shortage 
of  bed  care. 

I  believe  this  same  shortage  exists  else- 
where in  the  province.  The  town  of  Forest 
and  surrounding  municipalities  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  county  of  Lambton  have 
agreed  that  such  a  home  should  be  con- 
structed in  that  area. 

Personnel  from  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  have  met  with  the  com- 
mittee concerned  and  it  has  been  concluded 
that  a  home  of  about  half  the  size  of  the 
present  home  in  Petrolia  would  fulfill  these 
requirements.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  our  gov- 
ernment would  carry  out  larger  grants  towards 
such  homes  and  also  include  in  the  Ontario 
hospital  insurance  some  coverage  for  patients 
in  a  home  of  this  nature,  it  would  reduce  the 
overcrowding  in  the  present  hospitals  in  On- 
tario. In  place  of  having  to  pay  the  present 
$25  to  $40  per  day  for  hospital  beds,  this 
figure  could  be  reduced  to  $8  to  $12  per 
day,  thereby  bringing  those  needed  beds  in 
hospitals  which  supply  the  higher  technical 
services. 

I  have  consulted  with  several  medical 
people  in  my  area  and  they  are  in  full  agree- 
ment with  this  suggestion  and  are  only  too 
happy  to  assist  in  any  plans  of  this  nature, 
which  our  government  might  decide  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  matter  of  which  I 
wish  to  speak  deals  with  highways  within 
our  district.  Lambton  county  is  blessed  with 
some  of  the  best  provincial  highways  that 
exist  anywhere  in  Canada.  We  realize  that 
these  highways  are  in  need  of  improvement 
over  the  years  and  our  highway  staff  is  sec- 
ond to  none  when  it  come  to  general  main- 
tenance. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  High- 
way 21  from  Chatham  to  Grand  Bend  will 
become  a  major  north-south  artery.  Highway 
79  is  also  anticipated  as  a  north-south  artery. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  have  Highway  80 
running  east  and  west,  which  we  believe  will 
carry  the  traffic  from  our  industrial  area 
inland  through  our  county. 

The  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme) 
has  also  announced  his  intention  to  construct 
Highway  402  from  Samia  to  Highway  401, 
southeast  of  London.  We  also  have  Highway 
81,  which  enters  our  county  in  the  northern 


part,  running  through  the  village  of  Thedford, 
linking  Highway  7  and  Highway  21  together. 
This  highway  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
needs  improvement  and  reconstruction.  The 
tourist  traflBc  during  the  summer  months  has 
caused  noticeable  traffic  on  this  stretch  of 
road  and  I  am  sure  our  government  will  con- 
sider rebuilding  and  altering  it  for  today's 
traffic  needs. 

I  have  also  spoken  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  in  this  regard  and  he  assures  me 
that  his  department  is  studying  my  proposals 
at  the  moment. 

In  the  township  of  Bosanquet  we  have  a 
traffic  problem  from  Highway  21  to  the 
beach.  This  area  handles  25,000  to  30,000 
cars  on  week  ends.  The  Ontario  government 
has  offered  to  build  approximately  se\en 
miles  of  development  road  from  Port  Franks 
to  Kettle  Point  Indian  reserve.  As  most  of 
the  hon.  members  realize,  the  local  munici- 
pality supplies  the  necessary  right  of  way 
and  the  provincial  government  then  prepares 
and  builds  the  road  suitable  to  the  traffic 
in  the  area.  We  are  getting  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  Kettle  Point  Indian  reserve,  Lamb- 
ton county  council  and  the  Bosanquet 
township  council.  With  this  cooperation  I 
am  sure  this  traffic  problem  will  be  ehminated 
in  the  very  near  future. 

May  I  make  mention  of  some  of  the  bene- 
fits that  are  available  to  the  people  of  Lamb- 
ton county  from  the  government  of  Ontario? 
Farm  ponds— 50  per  cent  grant  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500  per  farmer;  fence  row  removal 
—40  per  cent  grant  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500  per  farmer;  municipal  drainage— two- 
thirds  of  the  cost;  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  drilled  or  bored  water  wells  to  a  maximum 
of  $500  per  farmer;  farm  drainage  and  farm 
buildings— a  third  of  the  cost  to  a  maximum 
of  $1,000. 

The  necessary  forms  will  be  available 
through  the  local  agricultural  officer  to  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  these  programmes. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  mention  of  high- 
way construction  that  is  going  to  take  place 
in  our  area  in  the  year  1966-67.  This  covers 
grading,  drainage,  granual  base,  paving  and 
structures: 

Highway  21  from  Highway  7  northerly, 
including  development  of  Warwick  patrol 
yard  and  Hickory  Creek  bridge,  6.8  miles 
north  of  Highway  7—8.1  miles.  Highway  21, 
intersection  improvement  at  township  road. 
Camp  Ipperwash,  3.5  miles  south  of  High- 
way 82—0.3  miles.  From  county  road  No.  2 
in    Sombra,    southerly    to    the    junction    of 
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Highway  40—9.4  miles.  Highway  21,  from 
Highway  82,  northerly  to  Grand  Bend— 9.2 
miles.  Highway  80,  from  Highway  21,  west- 
erly to  Brigden— 7.6  miles.  Construction, 
grading,  draining,  granular  base  and  paving. 
Forest  Main  Street  from  Morris  Street 
southerly— 0.1  mile. 

I  would  also  mention  that  plans  are  under 
way  for  the  following  development  roads: 
County  road  5  from  the  10th  concession  of 
Plympton  township  east  to  Highway  21. 
County  road  5  east  from  Corunna  on  the 
10th  concession  of  Moore  township.  County 
road  2  east  from  Highway  21  to  Oakdale  and 
25  side  road  to  Dawn  township.  The  $1.5 
million  Walpole  Island  bridge  of  which  the 
provincial  government  will  pay  an  80  per  cent 
subsidy. 

Another  road  which  has  been  designated  in 
the  past  two  weeks  is  county  road  number  5 
west  from  Petrolia  for  8  miles. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  former  Minis- 
ter of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  an- 
nounced that  our  government  was  willing  to 
pay  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  bridge  to 
connect  Walpole  Island  Indian  reserve  with 
the  mainland.  Since  that  time.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  has  accepted  the  Min- 
ister's offer  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  20  per 
cent.  I  am  sure  everyone  welcomes  this  an- 
nouncement. This  will  mean  a  cost  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  of  $1.2  million  and  to  the 
department   of  Indian   affairs,    approximately 


$300,000.  I  ame  sure  that  this  will  be  a  real 
boon  to  the  tourist  traflfic  and  Walpole  Island 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  everyone  in  the 
district. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  school  grants  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  have  made  it  possible 
for  several  schools  to  receive  increased  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  feel  very  much 
like  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Brockton,  as  this  is  our 
Centennial  year;  July  1,  1967  is  coming 
around.  I  might  say  I  am  proud  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  Canada,  a  land  too  wide  for  intoler- 
ance or  narrow  racialism,  a  land  where  the 
prevailing  wind  is  the  wind  of  freedom  and 
to  one  like  myself,  the  commonwealth  stands 
above  all  for  human  brotherhood.  We  are  all 
citizens  of  one  city,  Canada. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  take  the  order 
paper  and  continue  this  debate.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary, I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  sit 
tomorrow  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.05  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  South  Bruns- 
wick high  school,  South  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  east  gallery,  Christ  the 
King  separate  school,  Windsor. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  select  committee  on  corporation  law 
and  the  select  committee  on  election  law  be 
re-appointed  with  the  same  powers  and  duties 
as  heretofore  and  that  Mr.  Rowe  be  substituted 
for  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  be  sub- 
stituted for  Hon.  Mr.  Welch  on  the  corpora- 
tion law  committee;  and  that  Mr.  Peck  be 
substituted  for  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bemier  for 
Mr.  Letherby  and  Mr.  Ewen  for  Mr.  Noden 
and  Mr.  Trotter  for  Mr.  Sopha  on  the  election 
law  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  that 
phase  of  the  resolution  that  relates  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  election  law  com- 
mittee. In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  empty  gesture.  As  a  result,  mainly,  of  cer- 
tain comments  I  have  made  in  the  House 
with  regard  to  Melchers  Distilleries  and  as  its 
operation  affected  the  election  financing  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  a  committee  was  set 
up  a  year  ago  to  inquire  into  the  election 
law  of  the  province  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions relating  thereto. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  committee  meant  any- 
thing it  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to 
present  a  report  early  in  this  session  so  that 
action  could  be  taken  before  an  election  was 
held.  In  actual  fact,  the  committee  dragged 
its  feet  throughout  the  period  that  intervened 
between  the  two  sessions.  Although  I  made 
repeated  representations  to  the  chairman  to 
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get  the  committee  off  the  ground,  even  while 
the  House  was  in  session,  so  that  a  report 
could  still  be  presented,  very  little  happened. 

A  few  meetings  were  held  and  we  did  un- 
dertake some  preliminary  consideration  of 
recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the 
House.  Some  of  the  recommendations  which 
the  committee  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  adopting  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
useful  if  translated  into  law.  They  would  not 
in  my  view  have  gone  far  enough,  but  they 
certainly  would  have   been  useful. 

However,  the  whole  thing  bogged  down 
about  two  months  ago.  As  I  say,  I  persistently 
tried  to  get  meetings  of  this  committee,  even 
while  the  House  was  in  session,  with  a  view 
to  action  at  this  session.  Although  I  may  have 
appeared  to  be  having  some  success  for  a 
time,  the  whole  thing  ultimately  bogged 
down.  The  committee  has  no  report— it  is  in 
no  position  to  make  a  report.  It  has  not  dis- 
charged its  functions,  it  has  not  done  the 
job  it  should  have  done. 

And  now  we  have  the  mockery  of  the 
committee  being  re-established  when  it  is 
well  known  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  have  any  conceivable  efiFect  on 
the  election  law  before  another  election  is 
held.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  whole  device 
was  simply  a  means  of  stalling  o£F  urgently 
needed  electoral  reform,  until  at  least  one 
more  election  had  gone  into  the  records— 
to  permit  the  Tory  government  to  carry 
on  with  its  old  corrupt  methods  of  financing 
for  one  more  election.  This  is  what  has  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
stall,  it  has  made  a  mockery  out  of  the 
committee  procedure  in  this   House. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  the  gall  to  come  to  this  House  and  make 
it  appear  that  he  has  anything  in  mind  on  this 
important  issue  before  the  next  election.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  all  he  has  in  mind  is  to 
prevent  action  on  the  issue  until  at  least 
one  more  election  is  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
before  the  Prime  Minister  replies. 

The  thought  that  has  been  put  forward  by 
the  member  for  Woodbine,  that  he  was  the 
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one  that  got  this  committee  appointed,  is 
probably  the  truth  because  we  have  been 
talking  on  this  side  about  resolutions  for  elec- 
toral reform  since  1963.  It  has  not  been  until 
it  came  before  the  courts,  that  the  govern- 
ment wanted  to  soothe  the  troubled  waters 
by  the  appointment  of  this  committee— but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  this  argument  now, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  say,  however,  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  is  in  the  House  at  the  moment, 
that  there  are  changes  that  can  take  effect 
without  changes  brought  about  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  aU.  The  one  that  is  of  most  impor- 
tance, I  believe,  and  that  can  be  done  without 
changes  in  the  legislation,  deals  with  the 
rights  of  university  students  to  vote  at  imi- 
versity. 

We  discussed  this  a  few  days  ago  and  the 
Prime  Minister  indicated  that  he  felt  it  might 
be  possible  to  carry  out  these  changes  with- 
out any  recommendations  from  the  commit- 
tee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  already 
made  a  similar  recommendation— and  without 
even  the  approval  of  the  Legislature.  Here  is 
one  step  forward  that  must  be  taken  in  my 
view  before  we  go  to  the  polls  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
never  my  intention  to  place  a  limitation  upon 
when  this  committee  would  report.  For  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  to  carry  on  in 
his  usual  apoplectic  manner  is  nothing  more 
than  I  expect. 

Nonetheless  it  might  take  two  years.  We 
have  many  committees  of  this  House  which 
sit  for  two  and  three  years,  many  of  them 
have  gone  over  election  periods  in  what  they 
have  done  and  I  do  not  think  this  has  in 
any  way  affected  the  effectiveness  of  the 
committee  or  what  it  may  study  or  what  it 
may  do. 

Obviously,  this  committee  is  in  no  position 
at  the  present  moment  to  present  a  final 
report.  There  are  many  things  it  is  study- 
ing that  are  of  very  great  import  and  there 
are  many  areas  in  its  terms  of  reference  that 
it  has  not  touched  as  yet. 

So  I  think  to  say  that  this  was  a  stall  in 
order  to  take  us  past  another  election  is 
completely  untrue. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Pretty 
convincing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  is  con- 
vinced of  a  lot  of  things  that  are  not  so. 
That  is  the  nicest  way  I  can  put  it.  And  your 
magnificent     abihty     to     impute     improper 


motive  is  only  surpassed  by  the  exaggeration 
of  your  statements. 

As  far  as  the  statement  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  he  did  ask  me  a  question 
about  this  and  I  have  gone  into  it  very  care- 
fully with  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  with  the  chief  electoral  officer 
of  the  province. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  we  can  mechanic- 
ally arrange,  when  the  next  election  comes  in 
the  province,  whenever  that  may  be,  to 
ensure  that  the  young  people  in  our  prov- 
ince who  are  attending  imiversity,  will  not 
be  disenfranchised  because  of  the  day  upon 
which  the  writ  of  election  might  be  issued 
and  where  they  might  be  resident  at  that 
time. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  that 
times  and  circumstances  have  changed  and 
that  the  university  student  of,  we  will  say, 
10  or  15  years  ago  when  some  of  these 
decisions  were  made,  is  not  perhaps  the 
same  university  student  as  he  is  today.  We 
have  a  large  population  at  our  universities 
who  might  well  be  considered  to  be  per- 
manently resident  in  the  university  during 
the  time  that  they  are  there. 

But  this  question  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  by  legislation  because  inevitably,  unless 
you  are  going  to  give  certain  people  in  our 
society  a  choice  of  where  they  are  going 
to  vote,  you  have  to  have  some  sort  of  dis- 
cretion because  the  situation  can  vary 
depending  upon  the  time  during  the  academic 
year  that  an  election  might  be  called. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition that  it  is  quite  possible  for  us,  I  am 
assured,  to  deal  with  when  we  know  the  cir- 
cumstances that  will  exist  at  the  time,  and 
it  can  be  done  under  the  present  Act  and 
through  the  present  machinery  we  have. 

Mr  .V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  I  rise  to  defend 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine. But  on  this  occasion,  I  think  something 
should  be  added  to  what  he  has  already  said. 

I  would  not  want  the  Prime  Minister  to 
suggest  that  I  was  impugning  motives,  but 
let  us  recite  some  of  the  facts.  As  my 
leader  has  pointed  out,  we  have  had  on  the 
order  paper  a  resolution  standing  in  the  name 
of  various  members  of  this  party  for  over  four 
years,  asking  that  a  committee  be  established 
to  study  electoral  reform. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  Melcher  incident 
touched  this  off  and  that  the  government, 
because  of  it,  ordered  the  setting  up  of  this 
select  committee.  But  then,  having  done  that. 
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who  did  they  choose  to  be  its  chairman 
Mr.  Speaker?  They  chose  to  be  the  chair- 
man the  hon.  member  for  York  Mills  (Mr. 
Bales),  who  apparently,  at  that  time,  was 
destined  to  become  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

The  hon.  Minister  from  York  Mills  is  a  very 
fine  young  man  and  he  takes  his  positions 
very  seriously  even  if  the  government  chooses 
to  give  him  ten  different  positions  at  the 
same  time.  But  it  became  obvious,  it  must 
have  become  obvious  early  on,  that  once  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Mills  had  been 
invited  into  the  Cabinet  and  given  the 
responsibilities  of  being  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  that  there  was  little  if  any  time  left 
for  him  to  conduct  his  job  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  election  law  study  and 
reform,   so   something  had   to   suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  far  be  it  from  me  to 
impute  motives  to  the  government,  but  it  was 
obvious  what  had  to  suffer,  and  the  election 
law  committee  was  the  committee  that  did 
suffer.  It  hardly  ever  met.  The  chairman  had 
no  interest  apparently,  or  no  time  available 
apparently,  to  summon  it.  Through  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September  of  last 
year  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  meeting. 

I  do  not  have  the  record  of  meetings,  but 
there  were  very  few  meetings  if  any.  We  did 
not  meet  finally  until  October,  and  then  we 
had  a  few  sporadic  meetings  including  a  little 
junket  trip  off  to  Buffalo  so  that  we  could  look 
at  voting  machines.  Of  all  the  useless  efforts 
to  which  a  committee  could  devote  itself  this 
was  the  tops:  Going  all  the  way  down  to 
Buffalo  at  the  invitation  of  a  company  that 
was  trying  to  sell  us  voting  machines  and  to 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
not  going  to  buy  voting  machines  in  any  event 
because  they  could  not  be  readily  adapted  to 
the  functions  of  an  election  in  this  province. 

But  the  deliberations  of  that  committee, 
Mr,  Speaker,  were  never  serious.  If  the  Prime 
Minister  wants  to  take  any  implications  out  of 
the  statement,  let  him  do  so.  If  he  wants  to 
believe  that  I  am  now  impugning  motive  let 
him  do  so.  The  facts  are  that  was  never  a 
serious  committee. 

It  is  no  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  suggest  that 
many  committees  sit  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  company  law  committee  certainly  is 
going  to  sit  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  the 
company  law  committee  in  a  Kmited  time 
brought  forward  a  very  meaningful  report,' 
and  the  fact  that  it  did  was  reflected  by  the 
introduction  into  this  House  for  the  first  read- 
ing a  bill  incorporating  a  large  section  of  its 
recommendations. 


But  is  it  not  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
note  that  this  committee  which  was  set  up  a 
year  ago,  his  election  law  committee,  has  not 
even  one  recommendation  to  make  to  this 
House,  not  one?  With  all  of  the  inequities  we 
are  aware  exist  in  our  methods  of  conducting 
elections,  this  committee  representing  all  sides 
of  the  House  and  led  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
apparently  in  high  esteem  on  the  government 
side,  has  not  one  recommendation  to  make  to 
this  House  on  June  14.  It  has  no  suggestion 
at  all  about  voting  age!  How  many  times  have 
we  talked  in  this  House,  how  many  times  have 
there  been  discussions  in  Ontario  about  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18?  Even  in  the  report 
of  the  youth  committee  there  is  a  suggestion 
about  lowering  the  voting  age.  Four  other 
provinces  have  seen  fit  to  do  this.  Is  there  no 
opinion  from  this  select  committee?  Obviously 
not,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  it  in. 

How  many  times  have  we  talked  about  the 
methods  of  controlling  election  expenses;  of 
being  concerned  about  where  the  money 
comes  from  and  how  it  is  spent?  Of  equalizing 
the  opportunity  amongst  those  who  are  going 
to  be  the  contestants  in  the  election  campaign 
to  fight  on  the  same  basis?  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  take  no  genius  among  a  group  of 
politicians  to  suggest  reforms  that  are  readily 
and  obviously  available. 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  Prime  Min- 
ister is  going  to  impugn  motives  to  me  or  not, 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  facts  are 
it  must  be  concluded  the  government  was 
never  serious  about  bringing  in  reform  before 
this  forthcoming  election;  their  actions  speak 
far  louder  than  their  words  and  the  insult 
hurled  from  the  government  benches  is  no 
excuse. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  one  or  two  other  aspects  of  this  that 
are  deserving  of  comment  so  that  the  whole 
picture  is  laid  before  the  House. 

When  my  leader  raised  the  matter  with  me 
the  other  day,  I  indicated  to  him  with  great 
readiness  that  I  was  willing  to  come  off  that 
committee,  because  I  say  to  you,  sir,  out  of 
no  effort  to  adopt  any  pose,  that  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  being  connected  with  any  institu- 
tion that  is  vacuous  and  lacks  seriousness  in 
its  approach  to  problems  confronting  human 
beings.  And  that  typified  this  committee! 

For  the  first  several  meetings,  I  do  not 
exaggerate,  we  sat  around  the  table  and  with 
the  assistance  of  experts  we  discussed  at  great 
length  whether  a  person  might  be  able  to 
indicate  his  choice  on  the  ballot  by  a  check- 
mark, a  circle,  or  an  X.  Now  it  struck  me, 
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sir,  that  there  were  many  deeper  problems 
about  democratic  elections  in  this  society  to 
which  we  might  have  directed  our  attention. 

During  the  winter  months  after  the  House 
met,  the  chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  eventually  walked  in  one  day  and  he 
had  a  several-page  report.  Now  he  is  very 
decent  and  honourable  and  every  inch  a 
gentleman,  but  on  this  occasion  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  make  duplicates  of  that  draft  report 
to  furnish  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee with  its  content. 

He  began  to  read  it.  Now  eventually  he  got 
through  it,  but  whatever  happened  to  it  must 
remain  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  27th  Par- 
liament because  the  last  we  heard  the  perma- 
nent secretary-that  very  engaging  person 
George  J.  Mason— wrote  me  a  letter,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  a  letter  directed  to  all  mem- 
bers, asking  me  for  a  sample  of  my  signature. 
I  did  not  reply.  I  had  no  idea  whether  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Brazil  or  sign  my  name  or 
enlist  me  in  the  Israeli  war,  or  what  other 
purpose.  But  that  is  the  last  I  heard  of  it. 
Now  I  thought  it  was  fundamental,  and  I 
stated  categorically  that  before  another  elec- 
tion occurs  in  this  province  18-year-olds  ought 
to  be  given  the  vote. 

Now  does  it  not  strike  you  as  passing 
strange  that  those  of  us  who  have  sat  here 
eight  years  have  on  innumerable  occasions 
heard  from  the  other  side,  the  Treasury 
benches,  on  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  it  is  the  foremost  in  the 
universe;  the  last  word  from  Mars  indicates 
that  Ontario  leads  the  way. 

Four  provinces  in  Canada  have  given  the 
vote  to  people  under  the  age  of  21.  Ontario 
drags  its  heels. 

That  election  law  committee,  sir,  if  it  went 
about  its  business  with  seriousness,  and  had  it 
been  dedicated  to  a  meaningful  objective  of 
getting  something  done,  could  have  laid 
before  this  assembly  some  form  of  report  so 
that  we  might  have  had  statutory  enactment 
at  this  session.    This  they  failed  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  proposes  to  accommodate  the 
university  students  at  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion, to  quote  his  words  "whenever  it  may 
be"— you  notice  that  coy  playing  with  us, 
"whenever  it  may  be"— unless  there  be  a 
change  in  the  statutory  enactments  affecting 
elections.  Under  the  present  system  it  is 
clear  that  the  same  unsalutary  situation  will 
continue,  that  literally  thousands  of  our 
young  people  will  be  disfranchised  unless  the 
meaning  of  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  is 


that  the  election  is  some  time  next  year  after 
another  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Because  if  the  election,  whenever  it  may 
be,  is  going  to  be  the  fall  of  this  year,  then 
presumably  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  session 
of  this  Legislature  to  enact  the  changes. 
Now  it  is  not  good  enough  for  me  for  him  to 
get  up  and  say  that  he  will  speak  to  the 
chief  election  officer  in  order  to  accommodate 
these  young  people.  The  truth  is,  the  sad 
truth  is,  they  will  be  disfranchised. 

I  said  to  the  chairman,  when  he  began  to 
read  the  12  pages,  I  said:  "Just  a  moment,  is 
there  anything  in  that  report  that  recom- 
mends that  we  lower  the  voting  age  to  18?" 
He  said:  "We  will  come  to  that  in  a  while." 

Well  I  never  heard  it;  I  never  heard  it 
expressed  if  it  was  in  there.  And  I  express 
my  regret  here  today  at  the  result  of  that 
committee  of  which,  unhappily,  I  was  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  with  great  disappointment  and 
entirely  in  accord  with  what  will  occur  later 
in  the  afternoon,  that  that  committee  utterly 
failed  in  its  responsibility  to  the  young  people 
of  this  province  in  not  reconunending  to  this 
House  at  least  that  legislative  enactment. 

Now,  one  other  word.  The  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  House  in  seeking  a  reform 
in  the  method  of  financing  election  campaigns. 
At  no  time  in  the  deliberations  of  that  com- 
mittee, at  no  time,  was  there  the  slightest 
effort  to  look  into  the  festering  cancer  in 
the  democratic  process  in  this  country. 

We,  as  Liberals,  my  friend  the  member  for 
Parkdale  along  with  tfie  former  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  who  had  resolutions  on  the 
order  paper  in  his  name,  we  are  prepared, 
with  John  Munro  and  other  young  people  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  bring  about  a 
reform  in  our  own  party  in  financing  elections. 

We  are  ready  to  do  it  and  we  welcome  the 
opportunity  for  action  by  this  Legislature. 
It  must  be  done  in  this  Legislature.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  pubHc  support  of  electoral 
candidates,  as  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
That  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  by  law, 
and  we  are  ready  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Though  we  put  resolutions  and  bills  on  the 
order  paper,  they  meet  with  defeat  and  in- 
action. That  committee  might  have  started 
the  genesis  of  a  long-desired  reform;  and  do 
not  for  a  moment  think,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Kremlin,  that  these  eight  pharisees 
invent  everything  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education 
and  University  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
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the  orders  of  the  day,  members  will  notice 
that  there  has  been  a  volume  placed  on  their 
desks  entitled,  "The  Town  of  York,  1815- 
1834." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  year  in  which  Cana- 
dians are  more  conscious,  perhaps,  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  their  history,  of  their 
roots  and  their  past  experiences.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  now  the  important  task  of 
coverings  and  organizing  for  publication 
large,  untapped  areas  of  our  documentary 
sources  has  been  pursued  from  year  to  year 
with  endless  care  and  devotion  by  the 
Champlain  society. 

The  government  is  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  the  society  in  the  publication  of  the 
Ontario  series  of  these  documentary  histories 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  join 
with  us  in  admiration  of  the  results  already 
achieved. 

Prepared  under  the  distinguished  general 
editorship  of  Miss  Edith  G.  Firth,  the  pub- 
lished volumes  have  won  for  themselves  a 
notable  place  in  the  annals  of  this  province. 
Miss  Edith  Firth  is  admirably  qualified  to 
pilot  the  Ontario  series.  She  is  the  head  of 
the  Canadian  history  and  manuscript  section 
of  the  Toronto  public  library.  She  also  serves 
on  the  executives  of  the  Ontario  historical 
society  and  the  bibliographical  society  of 
Canada. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  recommend  to  your  attention  the 
latest  publication  in  the  Ontario  series  which 
bears  the  title,  "The  Town  of  York,  1815- 
1834".  This  is  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  on  the  town  of  York.  The  first,  which 
appeared  in  1962,  dealt  with  the  years  1793 
to  1815.  In  the  case  of  both  volumes.  Miss 
Firth,  in  the  role  of  general  editor,  super- 
vised her  own  work  as  author. 

As  she  tells  us  in  the  preface,  the  two 
publications  burgeoned  out  of  the  original 
project  for  one  because  the  material  she 
gathered  was  so  rich  and  voluminous. 

Hon.  members  will  find  the  present  volume 
a  particularly  rewarding  work  to  read  because 
the  years  it  covers  were  among  the  most 
important  in  Toronto's  history.  In  1815, 
York  was  an  isolated  village  and  by  March, 
1834  when  the  story  ends,  York  was  trans- 
formed into  what  was  then  described  as  the 
"boom  town  of  Toronto".  I  was  fascinated, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  section  on  the  efforts 
that  were  made  in  those  years  to  develop  an 
educational  system  in  Upper  Canada  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  will  enjoy 
reading  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

Some  hon.   members:   Hear,  hearl 


Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
answers  for  two  questions  posed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick).  I  was 
not  in  the  House. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question:  There  is 
no  substance  to  any  rumour  that  the  460-unit 
Blake  Street  housing  development  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  has  collapsed  and  that  the 
operations  have  been  dropped.  This  develop- 
ment has  been  approved  at  the  provincial 
level  and  an  application  for  federal  financ- 
ing is  with  the  central  mortagage  and  housing 
corporation  in  Ottawa. 

The  commencement  of  the  construction  of 
this  development  is  scheduled  for  August, 
1967,  as  previously  stated,  and  I  spoke  to 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation  this  morning 
and  there  is  no  change  in  that  programme. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question:  As 
the  hon.  member  is  no  doubt  aware,  owner- 
ship of  the  dwellings  referred  to  in  his  ques- 
tion, changed  on  May  31  of  this  year,  a 
matter  of  14  days  ago. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation  will  be 
having  discussions  with  the  new  owners  in 
due  course  concerning  recreational  and  other 
facilities  in  the  same  manner  as  it  already  has 
done  with  Central  Park  Estates  which  also 
owns  residential  properties  in  Flemingdon 
Park. 

Then  I  have  a  question  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent):  Yes, 
I  am  aware  that  the  federal  government 
intends  to  designate  some  areas  in  northern 
Ontario  for  special  tax  incentives.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  proposed  areas  as  outlined  in  a 
release  from  the  hon.  C.  M.  Drury,  Minister 
of  Industry. 

The,  answer  to  his  second  question  is:  My 
department  has  cooperated  in  the  past  with 
The  Department  of  Industry  and  with  the 
ARDA  programme,  and  we  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  interests  of  developing  those 
areas  which  come  within  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  ARDA. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of 
the  province  have  shifted  the  focus  of  their 
ire  from  this  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  juris- 
diction, particularly  with  regard  to  their  lack 
of  participation  in  the  growing  economy  of 
Ontario.  With  this  in  mind,  I  want  to  ask 
the  Minister  if  he  has  any  information  as  to 
when  his  farm  income  committee  intends  to 
report? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
should  remember  that  he  is  not  supposed  to 
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make  preliminary  remarks  prior  to  asking  his 
question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  you  remember  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  the   Opposition? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  member's  question,  let  me  preface  my 
answer  by  saying  that  the  government  of  On- 
tario is  always  interested  in  the  income  prob- 
lems of  the  farmers  of  this  province  and  that 
we,  as  a  result  of  the  Vineland  conference 
that  was  held  last  October,  appointed  a  farm 
income  committee  as  a  result  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  delegates  to  that  conference. 

The  committee  has  been  meeting  almost 
continuously  ever  since.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  had  a  meeting  yesterday.  They  have 
not  advised  me  as  to  when  they  have  any 
intention  of  reporting,  because  they  have  sug- 
gested that  the  problem  for  which  they  have 
been  charged— to  find  some  type  of  solution 
—is  so  great  and  overwhelming  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  an  answer.  But  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  they  are  continuing  their 
studies.  We  are  all  interested  and  looking 
forward  with  anticipation  to  their  report. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests,  notice  of  which 
lias  been  given.  Does  the  Minister  intend  to 
increase  the  operating  or  capital  grant  for  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  Ontario 
zoological  park  at  Wasaga  Beach? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member,  the  park  referred  to  in  his  question 
is  a  private  park.  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  pays  no  money  toward  the  oper- 
ation or  otherwise  of  this  park.  No  consider- 
ation is  being  given  to  supplying  any  funds  to 
the  Ontario  zoological  park  at  Wasaga  Beach. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  two  questions  for  tlie  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
whicli  I  will  record  in  his  absence  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Min- 
ister of  Citizenship  (Mr.  Welch). 
In  the  case  of  Regina  vs.  Ebers: 
(a)  Did  the  Minister  study  the  transcript  of 
evidence  in  the  magistrate's  court  proceed- 
ings? 


(b)  Is  the  Minister  satisfied  that  Mr.  Ebers 
was  properly  convicted  of  vagrancy  under 
section  164  1(a)  of  the  criminal  code? 

(c)  Was  Mr.  Ebers  advised  by  duty  counsel 
or  any  other  counsel  prior  to  his  trial? 

(d)  Was  Mr.  Ebers  represented  by  counsel 
at  his  trial? 

(e)  Does  the  record  disclose  whether  Mr. 
Ebers  was  advised  of  his  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel? 

(f)  Was  Mr.  Ebers  advised  of  any  of  his 
rights  from  the  time  he  was  accosted  by  the 
police  constable  until  he  appeared  for  trial  in 
the  magistrate's  court  at  51  police  division  on 
Regent  Street  and,  if  so,  of  what  rights  was 
he  advised? 

The  second  question  is:  Has  the  Ontario 
IDolice  commission  completed  its  inquiry  into 
the  question  of  whether  it  will  have  an  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
police  incident  relating  to  Mr.  Roger  Arm- 
strong. If  "yes"  when  will  it  commence,  if 
"no"  when  will  a  decision  of  the  Ontario 
police  commission  be  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming 
temporarily  the  responsibilities  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  and/or  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  at  the  outset  indicating  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  answer  any  supplementary  ques- 
tions, I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

With  respect  to  his  first  question,  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  manuscript  of 
the  evidence  was  read  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  magistrate  in  this  matter.  With  re- 
spect to  (b)  part,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  courts  are  independent  and  a  decision  of 
a  lower  court  can  only  be  varied  or  reversed 
by  a  higher  court.  It  think  it  can  be  said,  as 
a  solicitor,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Minister  responsible,  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  here  to  register  a  conviction. 

Part  (c):  The  report  indicates  that  Ebers 
had  assistance  from  the  duty  counsel  in  ar- 
ranging bail  but  does  not  indicate  what  other 
conversations  took  place. 

Part  (d):  The  accused  was  not  represented 
by  counsel  at  trial. 

Part  (e):  The  record  does  not  indicate  that 
any  comments  were  made  about  the  fact  he 
did  not  appear  with  counsel  at  trial. 

Part  (f):  As  was  indicated  earlier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  accused  did  have  the  benefit  of 
a  duty  counsel  on  his  first  appearance  in 
magistrate's  court  but  the  record  does  not 
indicate  what  other  instructions  he   received 
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from  the   accused  relating  to  subsequent   or 
prior  hearings. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  was  stated  yesterday  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  the  Ontario  police 
commission  has  this  matter  vmder  review.  As 
one  can  appreciate,  there  is  considerable 
material  to  be  reviewed  before  a  decision 
can  be  made. 

I  am  instructed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assure  the 
hon.  member,  through  you,  that  a  decision 
will  be  made  in  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  answered  my 
question  without  it  being  put. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question. 
Does  he  have  the  answer  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  have  answers  to 
three  questions  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  One  was 
asked  some  time  ago  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  concerning  some  financial 
support  by  this  government  of  the  state  of 
Israel. 

My  answer  to  the  question:  We  have  no 
present  plans  in  that  regard. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  asked  me  some  days  ago  whether  it 
was  our  intention  to  bring  in  an  emergency 
programme  of  assistance  before  the  Legisla- 
ture adjourns.  My  answer  to  that  question 
is  "no". 

Mr.  Trotter:  We  cannot  quite  hear, 
louder  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  got  to  the 
member's  question  yet. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale:  "Does  the  province  of 
Ontario  intend  to  make  a  grant  towards  the 
construction  of  Toronto  St.  Lawrence  centre 
for  the  arts?". 

There  was  a  meeting  held  between  repres- 
entatives of  the  city  council,  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  this  government,  and  this  matter 
has  been  under  close  consideration  since  that 
time.  We  propose  to  notify  the  council  of 
that  decision  and  I  do  not  really  feel  that 
I  want  to  reveal  that  here,  until  we  have  so 
informed  them  as  a  result  of  that  meeting 
which   was   held   with   them.     This   will    be 


done  in  the  next  few  days  and  no  doubt  it 
will  be  made  public  at  that  time. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yortview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  indicated  that  he  would  have  the 
answer  to  my  question  in  respect  to  the  inves- 
tigation about  certain  land  deals  in  Sandwich 
West.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  have 
that  answer?  It  would  be  a  shame  if  the 
Legislature  prorogued  without  the  answer 
being  given. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  report 
that  I  have  not  yet  completed  negotiations 
with  a  county  judge  to  conduct  such  an  inves- 
tigation, nor  have  we  agreed  upon  the  terms 
of  reference  up  to  the  present  time,  but  I 
hope  to  do  so  within  the  next  few  days. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that 
I  have  been  rather  occupied  recently  with 
some  other  responsibilities  in  this  House 
which   I  just  completed   last  night. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  any  extra  pay  con- 
nected with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
is  not  any  extra  pay.  I  had  hoped  there  would 
be  or  I  would  not  have  worked  so  hard. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  Minister  brings  in  a 
resolution  we  will  vote   for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robaits:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  there  is  another  question 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  me 
concerning  treaties  or  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries  and  other  jurisdictions. 

If  I  do  not  have  another  opportunity,  I 
will  provide  an  answer  to  that  question  dur- 
ing my  wind-up  remarks  in  the  Budget 
debate.  I  just  want  to  assure  him  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  forgotten  or  overlooked, 
and  that  the  answer  will  be  submitted  here  as 
soon  as  I  can  give  it  to  him. 

And  I  would  like  to  table  answers  to  ques- 
tions 6,  20,  21  and  24,  which  are  on  the 
order  paper.    (See  Appendix,  page  4751.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  leaves  two  questions  on 
the  order  paper  that  have  been  submitted 
within  the  last  week  and  we  just  simply 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
necessary  research  in  the  departments  con- 
cerned to  have  answers  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  ask  the  Prime  Minister  a  question  with 
regard  to  those  two  questions.  Will  the 
government  be  willing  to  send  the  answers  to 
me    by   mail   when    they   become   available? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  I  think  we  have 
clone  in  other  years  when  there  are  questions, 
and  inevitably  there  are  some  on  the  order 
paper  to  which  we  have  not  answers  when 
the  session  ends,  is  that  I  will  table  the 
answers  or  leave  them  with  the  clerk  of  the 
House  and  notify  the  member  when  this  is 
done.  I  do  not  know  how  many  members 
are  interested.  The  question,  once  it  appears 
on  the  order  paper,  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  he  promised  to  be  in  Baffin 
Island,  would  you  send  it  to  him? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):   By  carrier  pigeon! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Unlike  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury,  I  am  not  running  from   anybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Certainly,  when  the 
answers  are  ready,  we  will  make  them  avail- 
able to  all  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  this  may  be  the  last  sitting  day  of  the 
current  session,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  give  the  members  some  figures 
relating  to  Upper  Canada  village  and  Old 
Fort  Henry,  two  of  Ontario's  most  jDopular 
tourist  attractions. 

To  date,  this  year,  the  paid  admissions  to 
Upper  Canada  village  are  up  85  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  in  1966.  This  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  us  because  the  early  part  of 
the  season  is  usually  the  slow  period  for  the 
village.  Sales  at  the  village  store  are  up 
48  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Paid  admissions  at  Old  Fort  Henry  are  up 
39  per  cent  over  last  year  and  the  sales  at  the 
store  are  up  117  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and'  Information  took  the 
plunge  and  tied  our  tourism  promotion  into 
Expo  '67.  Our  aim  was  to  sell  an  "Ontario 
adventure  vacation"  on  the  way  to  or  from 
Expo   in  Montreal. 

The  up-to-date  figures  from  the  attractions 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  parks  commission  serve 
as  a  valid  indicator  that  our  United  States 
l)romotion  is  j^aying  off.  The  members  may 
also  be  interested  in  knowing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  to  date  this  session,  more  than  25,000 
school  children  have  made  visits  to  the  Legis- 
lature compared  to  about  14,000  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  24th  order,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly 
in  the  chair. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    WESTERN    ONTARIO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr31,  An  Act 
respecting  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
thought  the  Minister,  in  view  of  the  rather 
extraordinary  procedures  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  might  be  making  some  statement. 
If  he  is  not  making  some  statement,  I  woidd 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  with  regard  to 
the  procedures- 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  We  have 
had  second  reading  of  this  bill  at  which  time 
the  hon.  member  was  at  liberty  to  comment 
liroadly    on   the   matter   of   principle. 

That  opportunity  was  not  taken  and  I  sug- 
gest to  you,  sir,  that  we  should  proceed  with 
a  clause  by  clause  consideration,  speaking  on 
each  section  as  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  to 
your  attention,  it  is  quite  true  that  second 
reading  passed  without  any  comment,  because 
we  were  in  approval  of  the  principle  of  the 
l)ill  as  it  then  stood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
to  this  House  that  the  amendments  have  at 
least  qualified  the  principle  which  has  already 
been  approved  in  this  House.  Indeed,  in  one 
of  the  major  asjects— in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  people  involved,  it  is  the  major  aspect 
—we  have  virtually  reversed  the  principle 
that  was  already  endorsed. 

Now  my  procedural  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  wanted  to  make— and  it  is  purely  pro- 
cediue  at  the  moment  because  we  will  get 
into  the  substance  of  each  section,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  for  London  South 
through  you— my  point  is  simply  this:  I  under- 
stood that  the  purpose,  or  the  objective  in 
giving  notice  of  amendments  to  a  private  bill 
was  that  those  people  who  were  involved, 
and  would  be  interested  in  the  changes  that 
the  amendments  proposed  to  make,  would 
be  so  informed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  assume  the 
board  of  governors,  in  the  instance  of  the 
university,  were  informed.  But  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  came  into  being  and  was  introduced  in 
the  House  after  very  lengthy  discussion,  not 
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only   between   the    board   of   governors,    Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  the  hon. 
memlier  is  moving  from  the  matter  of  pro- 
cedure now  into  the  substance  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  government 
and  the  Minister,  in  introducing  the  amend- 
ments, not  only  reversed  in  part  at  least  the 
principle  of  the  bill- 
Mr.  White:  The  amendment  has  not  been 
moved,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  I  got  the  floor,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  has  stood  in 
his  place  on  a  point  of  order.  I  think  perhaps 
you  have  made  your  point  now  and  I  would 
like  to  rule  on  the  point  before  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry, 
it  will  take  me  about  30  seconds  more,  but  I 
simply  have  not  made  my  point. 

My  point  is  this :  The  purport  of  the  amend- 
ment was  not  communicated  to  the  faculty 
association,  it  was  not  communicated  to  the 
students  and  they  are  just  as  interested  in 
this  bill  as  the  board  of  governors. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Except,  I  should  say  to  the 
member  for  York  South,  that  at  the  present 
time  I  know  of  no  amendment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  Mr.  Chairman  it  is 
on  the  order  paper  and— 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed amendment,  but  there  are  no  amend- 
ments before  this  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  we  will  deal  with 
the  procedure  at  fuller  length  when  we  get  to 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  May  I 
speak  to  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman? 

This  bill,  when  it  received  second  reading, 
received  second  reading  in  a  fomi  that  is  not 
presently  before  us.  The  amendments  that 
are  apparently  going  to  be  moved,  or  that  are 
going  to  be  suggested,  were  inserted  in  com- 
mittee. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  And  second  reading  is 
after   committee. 

Mr.  Singer:  Second  reading  was  after  com- 
mittee? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  On  private  bills, 
always. 


Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio ) :  As  it  always  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  then  I  am  sorry.  I  was  off 
on  the  wrong  track. 

Then  perhaps  the  member  for  York  South 
has  a  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  to  the  members 
that  what  we  will  do  at  this  time  is  deal  with 
the  bill  clause  by  clause.  Section  number  1  is 
before  us. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  11: 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  11, 
I  move  that  section  11  be  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (f)  as  it  appears  in  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee  on  private  bills, 
and  substitute  therefor  the  original  clause  as 
follows: 

(f)  One  member  elected  by  the  student 
body  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as 
the  board  may  determine  after  consultation 
with  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
student  body,  who  shall  be  either  the 
holder  of  a  degree,  which  may  include  an 
honorary  degree,  from  the  university,  or 
former  member  of  the  faculty,  and  such 
member  shall  not  at  the  time  of  his  election 
be  or  have  been  within  the  preceding 
twelve  months  a  member  of  the  student 
body  or  of  any  of  its  affiliates,  but  may  be 
enrolled  in  a  post-graduate  course  in  any 
other  degree-granting  institution. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  difficulty  relating 
this  proposed  amendment  to  any  notices  that 
appear  on  the  order  paper.  The  rules  are  quite 
clear  that  a  private  bill  can  be  amended  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House  only  if  two 
days'  notice  of  the  amendment  has  been 
given  so  that  the  proposed  amendment  actu- 
ally appears  on  the  notice  paper. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  member  for  London  South  is  the  one 
proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis).  Therefore  there  is  no  notice  on  the 
notice  paper  and  therefore  the  amendment 
cannot  be  considered. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to  tlic 
point  of  order,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
private  bills  are  different  from  government 
bills  for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  being  tlie 
method  by  which  the  intention  and  the  effect 
of  such  a  bill  is  made  known  to  the  public. 

Ordinarily  a  private  bill  is  advertised  on  a 
number  of  occasions  well  in  advance  of  being 
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dealt  with  by  this  House  and  by  the  private 
bills  committee.  In  this  way,  sir,  those  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  have  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  legislators. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  think  sir,  if  an 
amendment  were  to  be  offered  to  a  section  of 
a  private  bill  and  if  that  amendment  were 
radically  different  from  the  substance  of  the 
section  proposed  previously,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  a  notice  to  be  given  and  in  this 
way  interested  members  of  the  public  would 
be  alerted  to  the  possibility  of  those  changes 
being  made. 

In  this  instance,  I  am  moving  that  the  bill 
be  put  back  into  its  original  form,  and  I  sug- 
gest, I  am  in  order  in  doing  so.  The  section 
which  I  am  now  proposing  was  well  advertised 
in  the  appropriate  journals.  It  was  debated  in 
the  private  bills  committee.  It  is  not  a  stranger 
to  any  of  the  parties  affected  by  it  and  the 
arguments  which  have  been  made  known  to 
the  members  in  this  chamber  can  be  developed 
at  greater  length  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
out  to  you  that  the  bill  was  changed  by  the 
private  bills  committee.  The  public  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  bill  was  then  going 
to  be  dealt  with  in  is  revised  form,  and  I  say 
if  there  was  going  to  be  a  change  from  the 
revised  form  of  which  the  public  had  informa- 
tion, then  notice  should  have  been  given  in 
the  usual  way. 

I  say  to  you  sir,  tliat  rule  87  published  on 
page  124  of  Lewis  is  quite  clear  on  the  matter, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  it: 

No  important  amendment  may  be  pro- 
posed to  any  private  bill  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  or  at  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  unless  two  days'  notice  of  the 
same  shall  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber that  he  has  read  the  rule  that  no  impor- 
tant change  should  be  made.  I  suggest  to 
him  that  under  the  circumstances  there  is  no 
important  change,  in  fact  there  is  no  change. 
This  is  going  back  to  what  was  advertised  in 
the  original  application  for  the  bill,  and  I 
would  rule  at  this  particular  time  that  the 
amendment  is  properly  before  us. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an 
important  change,  because  the  bill  as  adver- 
tised was  changed  by  the  committee  and 
public  information  was  that  the  committee's 
decision  was  to  come  before  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine knows,  the   decision  here  is   not  debat- 


able. I  have  ruled  that  the  amendment  is  in 
order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Before  you 
put  it,  may  I  make  this  comment:  May  we 
have  an  explanation  of  how  it  is  that  the 
motion  for  amendment,  which  apparently  was 
purported  to  comply  with  rule  87,  stands  in 
the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the 
order  paper  under  the  heading  "government 
motions".  Now  we  have  a  private  member, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  government,  pro- 
posing the  amendment. 

I  think  at  least  we  are  entitled  to  an 
explanation  as  to  how  the  ball  has  bounced 
from  the  Minister  of  Education  to  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  for 
Sudbury  knows  that  the  member  for  London 
South  was  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  White:  I  am  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
and  I  am  moving  this  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
reasons  for  this  amendment  which  I  now  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this— 
and  I  think  it  will  be  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  House— we  are  entitled  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  so  that  we  can  examine  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  not  seen  it!  It 
may  or  not  be  so. 

Can  we  have  a  copy  of  it  from  the  spon- 
sor who  brought  it  in,  or  was  it  done  so 
hastily  that  he  has  not  got  extra  copies? 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  each  member 
of  the  House  has  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
in  his  bill  book. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  to  the  member 
for  York  South  that  the  original  Bill  Pr31, 
previous  to  reprinting,  is  identical  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  Sopha:  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
motion  in  the  Minister  of  Education's  name? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  that?  I  am  raising 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  raising  a  point  of  order! 
What  was  the  purpose  of  the  hon.   Minister 
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of  Education  putting  that  notice  of  amend- 
ment if  it  was  not  intended  to  proceed  with 
it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  will  explain  that  in  due  course. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  an  amend- 
ment before  me,  with  which  I  must  deal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  of  Education  is 
evincing  a  strange  quietude  about  explaining 
it.  Do  you  have  to  write  him  a  letter? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
No  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  explain  and  participate  in  the  debate  on 
the  motion  that  is  now  before  the  House,  and 
I  shall  at  that  time  indicate  the  reasons  for 
not  proceeding  with  the  amendment  that  is 
placed  upon  the  order  paper.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  explaining  this  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  I  am 
very  greatly  interested  in  the  shock  and 
chagrin,  the  astonishment  and  the  lack  of 
decorum  opposite  as  a  consequence  of  this 
simple  little  amendment. 

I  am  going  to  review  as  best  I  can  some  of 
the  considerations  which  touch  on  this  par- 
ticular section  of  this  very  important  bill. 
I  would  like  to  remind  you,  sir,  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  the  university  recognized  that 
changes  were  needed  in  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. 

At  about  that  time,  the  Duff-Berdahl  report 
was  l^eing  prepared  and  they  thought  it  was 
timely  that  changes  should  be  made  in  their 
own  governmental  structure  while  the  subject 
was  of  general  interest  and  while  these  broad 
investigations    were    being   made. 

The  board  of  governors  and  the  senate 
conferred  and  appointed  a  joint  committee, 
with  equal  members  from  these  two  august 
bodies.  The  joint  committee  became  respon- 
sible for  the  recommendations  on  a  wide 
variety  of  matters  and,  of  course,  the  board 
of  governors,  the  senate,  the  faculty  associa- 
tion, the  students  and  the  students  council, 
the  alumnae  which  numbers  many  thousands, 
and  all  other  interested  parties  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  to  this 
joint  committee. 

The  joint  committee  comprised  of  able, 
honest,  well-meaning  men,  met  hour-after- 
hour  for  more  than  18  months.  During  this 
period  of  time,  they  expressed  their  varying 
points  of  view,  all  of  them,  of  course,  with 
the    one    objective    in    mind,    that    objective 


being  to  create  an  even  greater  university 
institution  serving  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  and  elsewhere. 

Sharing  that  objective,  and  bringing  rather 
different  temperaments  and  rather  different 
interests  perhaps,  certainly  different  vantage 
points,  they  discussed  the  matters  which  now 
find  their  way  into  the  Bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  consideration  was  more 
difficult  or  more  contentious,  or  more  trouble- 
some, for  these  learned  men  than  the  matter 
of  student  representation  on  the  board  of 
governors.  Let  me  spend  just  a  minute  ex- 
plaining my  personal  point  of  view. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  student  at 
Western  and  a  lecturer  too.  Many  of  my 
friends  are  connected  with  the  university  in 
one  of  several  capacities— teachers,  students, 
alumni,  administrators  and  so  on.  In  my  con- 
versations with  these  people,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  I  held  the  view 
that  there  should  be  one  or  several  students 
on  the  board  of  governors.  And,  philosophi- 
cally, I  hold  this  view  today. 

But  we  are  not  participating  in  a  philos- 
ophical seminar  here  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
dealing  with  hard  practicality.  And  it  is  up 
to  us,  as  it  was  up  to  the  learned  men  on  the 
joint  committee,  to  find  a  solution  that  was 
acceptable  to  most  of  the  people  concerned. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  Your  turn  will  come. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  White:  Your  turn  will  come.  And  it  is 
up  to  us,  sir,  as  you  well  know,  to  find  a 
concensus,  to  find  a  practical  solution,  which 
can  be  put  down  in  words,  and  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  most  of  the  people  concerned 
both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Now,  sir,  as  the  months  went  by,  I  recog- 
nized that  feelings  were  strong  on  both  sides 
and  I  came  to  learn,  and  I  came  to  believe, 
that  there  was  a  happy  half-way  house  in 
the  matter  of  student  representation  on  the 
board  of  governors.  What  is  that  half-way 
house?  Of  course,  it  is  that  the  students 
should  be  able  to  elect  one  of  their  kind  who 
had  left  the  institution  proper,  but  whose 
memory  and  recollections  and  experiences- 
Mr.  Sopha:  You  know  what  the  member 
for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  calls  that! 
He  calls  it  apartheid! 

Mr.  White:  —were  fresh  enough  in  his 
mind,  sir,  that  he  would  be  able  to  bring  a 
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youthful,   idealistic,   student  point-of-view  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  board  of  governors. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  If  the  mem- 
ber could  make  his  speech,  I  am  sure  that  all 
members  will  have  their  opportunity.  In  the 
meantime  please  refrain  from  interjections. 

Mr.  White:  Oh,  I  know  I  am  upsetting  the 
Opposition.  I  will  upset  them  more  in  a  min- 
ute or  two.  I  would  like  to  deal,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  nature  of  the  autonomy  of  this 
private  institution  and  indeed  more  generally 
of  the  autonomy  of  all  universities  in  this 
province. 

We  did  debate— the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury and  myself— one  afternoon,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  the  idea  of  university  autonomy. 
At  that  time  I  spent  15  or  20  minutes,  sir, 
outlining  my  own  views.  I  spoke  for  myself, 
of  course;  I  spoke  as  a  private  member  dur- 
ing the  private  member's  hour,  but  my  hon. 
friend  from  Sudbury  spoke  for  the  Liberal 
Party. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  very  first  words, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  debate  were: 

Now  comes  the  come  for  me  to  comment 

on  this  resolution  for  this  party- 
He  emphasized  that  by  saying: 

—in    carrying    out    my    responsibility    and 

being  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  leader  of 

the  Opposition,  who  imposed  it  on  me. 

So  I  will  judge  from  those  remarks- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  hon.  member 
gets  into  the  gist  of  his  reading  from  Han- 
■sard,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  enlightening 
and  useful- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  his  attention  here  where 
we  should  be  discussing  the  amendment  that 
is  before  us  which  has  to  do  with  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of— 

Mr.  White:  That  is  what  I  am  doing,  that 
is  exactly  what  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask— 

Mr.  White:  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the- 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  regurgitating  Hansard. 

Mr.  White:  —members  of  this  House  pass 
the  section  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  uni- 


versity and  I  am  arguing,  sir,  although  my 
hon.  friend  is  slow  in  comprehending  the 
point,  that  one  of  the  several  very  valid 
reasons  for  us  to  pass  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  is  because  it  deals  with  a  private, 
autonomous   university  in   this  province. 

And,  of  course,  if  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  are  going  to  be  consistent  with  the 
words  spoken  on  their  behalf  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  then  they  will  have  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  that  I  have  oflFered. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  Your  discomfit  is  obvious  but 
let  me  proceed.  A  little  further  on  he  says: 
By  the  use  of  motion  he  attempts  to 
provoke  a  debate  here  which  cannot  help 
but  embroil  the  Legislature  in  an  atmos- 
phere whereby  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  Legislature  is  intervening  of  its  own 
volition  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  the 
academic  community. 

So  said  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
To  continue: 

That  is  why  I,  and  I  hasten  on  behalf 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  to  say  to  these  people 
with  the  strong  intellect  that  inhabit  that 
world,  that  they  need  have  no  fear  from 
us  of  the  intrusion  that  is  implicit  in  this 
resolution. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  right. 

Mr.    White:    Then   a   little   further   on   he 
says- 
Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber   that    I    do    not    know    whether    this    is 
relevant. 

Mr.  White:  I  am  not  taking  very  much 
more  of  your  time  on  this,  I  am  almost 
finished. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  now  dealing,  with 
the  composition  of  the  board  of  governors- 
Mr.   White:    Yes,   indeed,   and   this   is  the 
point  at  issue. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  'Jlie  hon.  member  said: 

But  I  shall  long  remember  the  analogy 
used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Russell,  who 
very  effectively  made  the  point,  and  no 
doubt  the  allusion,  in  the  example  expressed 
itself  upon  the  other  members  of  that  com- 
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mittee.  But,  having  said  that,  I  make  the 
point  and  it  is  dangerous,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  dangerous  in  the  view  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  to  give  the  impression  by  support  of 
a  resolution  such  as  this,  that  diis  Legisla- 
ture, any  group  within  it,  all  of  it  acting 
collectively,  is  in  any  superior  position  to 
members  of  the  academic  community,  to 
oppose  or  suggest  its  view  on  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:   Including  the  students. 

Mr.  White:  And  one  more  paragraph,  sir: 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  genesis  must 
come  from  that  community  and  not  from 
here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Exactly  where  it  came— 

Mr.  White:  To  continue: 

Not  only  from  us,  responsible  legisla- 
tors, at  the  seat  of  all  power,  but  the 
public  in  general  all  across  the  province 
can  feel  the  deepest  sense  of  confidence 
in  the  quality,  the  integrity,  the  ability  of 
the  people  within  the  academic  community, 
that  when  they  are  ready  for  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  structure  of  uni- 
versity life— and  here  I  am  speaking  of  the 
administrative  autonomy  —  then  they  will 
consider  very  long  and  they  will  come  to 
the  Legislature  and  say,  "Here  is  what  we 
have  agreed  upon". 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I 
offer- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Would  you  do  me  the  service 
of  reading  the  last  paragraph  into  the  record 
on  page  2118? 

Mr.  White:  You  may  read  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  you  read  it  for  me  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  White:  I  did  underline  one  further 
paragraph  here  and  was  trying  to  abbreviate 
this  portion  of  my  remarks,  seeing  that  you 
were  not  entirely  happy  with  the  nature  of 
these  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wanted  the  members- 
Mr.  White:  I  did  underline: 

I  say  on  behalf  of  this  group- 
Said  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury: 

—that  these  things  will  work  themselves 
out  in  the  course  of  time,  but  we  are 
content  until  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
wait  for  the  people  in  that  community,  and 
all  across  the  province,  to  come  to  a 
consensus  and  then  come  to  the  Legislature. 


An  hon.  member:  Did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  White:  That,  sir,  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  These  learned  men,  with  the  best 
motives  and  the  best  resources  that  any 
such  group  could  have,  in  consultation  with 
all  elements  of  the  university,  reached  a  con- 
sensus  and  brought  it  to  the  Legislature. 

That  consensus,  sir,  is  represented  in  the 
words  of  the  amendment  that  I  now  have 
offered  and  that  is  one  of  several  reasons  that 
I  ask  all  the  members  of  this  Legislature  to 
support  my  amendment. 

The  point  may  be  made,  should  the  Legis- 
lature in  committee  of  the  whole  House 
tamper  with  the  results  of  one  of  its  com- 
mittees? I  bring  the  point  up  very  briefly 
because  some  complaint  may  be  made.  It 
must  be  obvious,  though,  to  everyone  here 
and  to  anyone  with  any  expertise  on  the 
subject,  that  the  Legislature  itself  not  only 
can,  but  must  in  the  final  analysis,  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  bills  which  it  passes  in 
this  chamber. 

I  remember  vividly,  five  or  six  years  ago 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  brought  a  motion 
onto  the  floor  of  this  House  to  change  certain 
decisions  which  had  been  made  in  the  private 
bills  committee.  I  think  it  had  to  do  with  the 
right  of  the  city  of  Toronto  to  amend  the 
Canadian  national  exhibition  bill— I  am  not 
entirely  sure  about  that— but  I  remember  him 
arguing  very  forcibly  and  very  persuasively. 
When  it  became  known  that  it  was  to  be  a 
free  vote  I  was  one  of  the  minority  who 
stood  up  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  and 
so  I  expect  him  to  give  me  some  support  now 
on   this  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  are  not  making  a 
persuasive  speech! 

Mr.  White:  The  matter  was  complicated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  in  the  passion  of  the 
atmosphere  in  that  committee  meeting  with 
large  numbers  of  people  wanting  to  express 
their  views— and  quite  rightly  so— the  amend- 
ments which  were  made  at  that  time  were 
faulty.  So  we  find  that  the  amendment  made 
in  this  section  by  the  private  bills  committee 
was  inconsistent  with  a  section  later  in  the 
bill. 

That,  of  course,  makes  an  amendment 
essential  in  this  chamber.  And  I  have  given 
reasons  why  the  essential  amendments  can 
be  modified  by  this  larger  and  more  power- 
ful group  now. 

My  friends,  this  is  not  a  perfect  solution, 
nor  is  this  a  solution  that  will   live  forever; 
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])ut  it  is  a  solution  recommended  by  the 
Duff-Berdahl  report  which  had  the  advan- 
tage of  opinions  from  academics  from  coast 
to  coast  over  a  long  period  of  time.  More 
specifically,  it  is  the  solution  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  board  of  governors,  by  the 
senate,  and  in  a  vote  perhaps  unique  in  this 
province,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  faculty  members  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

It  does  also  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sup- 
port of  large  numbers  of  students  and  in  my 
opinion  it  has  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  students  on  the  camj^us  at  Western.  I  say 
with  assurance  also  that  this  compromise 
measure— if  it  may  be  called  that— this  very 
important  step  forward— there  is  no  question 
about  that— this  step  forward  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  at  large. 

I  am  making  this  assertion  with  confidence 
as  the  representative  of  more  than  80,000 
people  who  live  adjoining  the  university; 
indeed  the  university  will  be  in  my  new 
riding  and  I  say,  sir,  in  the  confidence  that 
we  have  the  support  of  the  city  as  well  as 
nearly  all  of  the  people  intimately  connected 
with  the  university  proper.  I  do  ask  that 
members  of  this  House  support  the  amend- 
ment which  I  put  before  them. 

Some  hon.  members:    Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  London  South  has  recounted  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  amendment 
that  is  in  the  book  before  us  and  his  reasons 
for  asking  the  Legislature  to  revert  to  the 
form  in  which  the  bill  was  originally  pres- 
ented. 

When  he  talks  about  the  academic  com- 
nuinity  he  has  forgotten,  in  my  view,  about 
the  9,000  fees-paying  students  in  that  aca- 
demic community,  most  of  them  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  years,  who  have  shown  by 
their  participation  in  public  affairs  and  their 
reasoned  approach  to  this  specific  problem 
that  they  are  quite  competent  in  taking  their 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  ordering  of  the 
affairs  of  that  university,  or  in  my  view  any 
other. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  involvement  of  students  in 
university  government  has  been  the  subject  of 
conmiittee  reports  and  considerable  debate 
in  the  editorial  pages  of  this  province  and  in 
(jtlier  jurisdictions.  The  report  of  the  Duff- 
Berdahl   committee— 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   What  report? 


Mr.  Nixon:  The  Duff-Berdahl  committee! 
It  has  been  debated  in  this  House  on  several 
occasions,  as  the  hon.  Minister  knows, 
because  he  took  part  in  those  debates. 

But  the  point  is  this  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  already  a  case  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
where  the  system  whereby  the  students  elect 
someone  to  speak  for  them  but  who  is  not 
of  them  is  in  effect— the  university  at  Kings- 
ton, Queen's,  where  the  system  is  normally 
referred  to  as  the  election  of  a  "rector"  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  students. 

Now  it  has  been  the  habit  there  for  some 
years  to  elect  one  individual  who  performed 
liis  duties  as  he  saw  them.  But  the  feeling 
in  the  academic  community,  including  the 
faculty  and  the  students,  was  that  altliough 
this  particular  gentleman  was  well  qualified 
to  sit  on  the  board  of  the  university,  there 
was  some  question  whether  in  fact  he  could 
speak  for  the  students  themselves.  It  is  the 
consensus  that  it  would  take  someone  closely 
associated  with  the  student  population  of  any 
university  to  put  their  views  in  an  effective 
way  in  the  deliberations  of  the  board. 

Surely  the  amendment  that  was  passed  by 
the  private  bills  committee  was  a  reasonable 
one.  The  hon.  member  has  pointed  out  a 
flaw  which  he  feels  he  has  detected  in  the 
amendment  as  it  was  put  forward  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  was  mine.  If  there 
was  a  flaw  in  it,  this  is  the  place  where  it 
surely  can  be  corrected;  but  not  corrected  in 
the  way  that  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  has  undertaken,  which  has  thrown  out 
tlie  ad\'antages  of  the  amendment  which  was 
favoured  by  a  majority  in  that  committee  that 
was  composed  of  members— and  vocal  mem- 
bers—of all  parties. 

Now  the  hon.  member  has  indicated  that 
he  believes  the  haste  of  the  deliberations 
there  led  to  more  than  a  fault  in  the  wording 
of  the  amendment,  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit.  He  has  indicated  that  the  uni- 
versity—and particularly  those  on  the  board 
of  governors  and  from  the  senate— deliberated 
at  length.  Certainly  we  are  not  questioning 
this,  nor  their  good  motives  as  individuals  nor 
collectively;  but  the  point  is  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  bills  that  govern  the  uni- 
versities is  ours  in  this  Legislature,  and  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  supported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  university 
affairs  himself,  undertook  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment that  is  presently  in  the  bill  that  the  hon. 
member  is  trying  to  amend  still  further. 
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I  would  say  that  the  committee  discussions 
were  reasonable.  There  was  no  thought  of 
cutting  off  the  debate.  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion was  present  and  did  take  part  in  the 
discussions  to  some  extent.  Those  representing 
the  students  and  the  faculty  and  tlie  board 
of  governors,  as  well  as  the  senate,  all  had 
an  opportunity  to  put  their  views.  When  the 
hon.  member  for  London  South  said  that  the 
faculty  approved  the  situation  to  which  he 
wants  to  return  now,  by  a  vote  of  over  80 
per  cent,  it  was  with  grave  misgivings  at  the 
action  of  the  original  committee  in  withdraw- 
ing the  representation  of  students  on  the 
board  of  governors  itself.  They,  of  course, 
were  supporting  the  principle  of  the  enact- 
ment in  much  the  same  way  as  this  House 
supported  the  principle  of  the  bill  without 
comment  a  few  days  ago. 

In  my  view,  the  faculty  would  welcome  the 
inclusion  of  student  representation  by  means 
of  a  student  on  the  board  of  governors  of  this 
institution.  I  hope  that  it  would  be  the  step 
forward  that  would  permit  the  other  post- 
secondary  institutions  in  this  province  to 
follow.  We  are  talking  about  the  inclusion 
of  one  member,  one  student  member,  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  a  great  university.  A 
student  who  speaks  for  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  large  numbers  of  fee  paying  students- 
numbering,  as  I  told  you  a  moment  or  two 
ago,  in  excess  of  9,000. 

We  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with  the 
complement  of  the  present  board  of  governors. 
The  names  of  some  will  be  mentioned  this 
afternoon;  they  have  already  come  into  the 
debate.  I  would  say,  in  my  view,  that  all  of 
these  people  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
university,  the  academic  community  and  their 
community  at  large,  at  the  top  of  their  list  of 
priorities,  as  have  we  all.  But  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  best 
interest  is  and  as  far  as  we  on  this  side  are 
concerned,  we  feel  that  the  time  for  reform 
and  progress  is  here— 

An  hon.  member:   Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Nixon:  —the  opportunity  has  been 
offered  the  government  and  the  university  of 
Western  Ontario  by  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee of  this  Legislature,  in  a  move  sup- 
ported by  all  parties,  that  would  put  a 
student  representative  on  the  board  of 
governors^ 

We  will  be  talking  about  amendments 
further  in  the  bill  that  deal  with  the  senate 
and  certain  other  matters,  and  so  they  do 
not  come  under  this  particular  discussion.  But 


I  would  say  to  you  that,  in  my  view,  the 
student  representative  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity or  desire  to  usurp  the  authority  of 
the  government  of  the  imiversity.  He  would 
l)e  present  to  make  a  real  contribution  on  the 
topical  aspects  of  university  life.  There  is  no 
d()u])t  in  my  mind  that  the  students  who 
have  shown  themselves  so  responsible  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment  that  is  in  the  bill  at 
the  present  time,  are  (luite  capalile  of  assum- 
ing this  further  responsibility. 

It  is  said  that  with  a  student  on  the  board 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  matters  of 
professorial  tenure— it  would  be  difficult  to 
discuss  matters  of  student  discipline  if  a 
student  himself  were  taking  part.  But,  surely, 
this  is  the  sort  of  responsibility  that  should 
be  extended  to  them. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment that  the  hon.  member  for  London  South 
has  put  before  us  would  be  a  retrograde  step. 
I  believe  that  we  in  Ontario  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  set  a  new  course  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  univerisites.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  bring  it  up  to  date— to  involve 
these  students  who  are  involving  themselves, 
as  the  hon.  members  know,  in  a  most  effective 
way  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions  that 
are  taking  place,  not  only  in  this  body  but  in 
other  bodies  that  have  responsibility  in  the 
communities  across  this  province.  They  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  responsible.  They 
order  their  arguments  and  they  have  been 
able  to  put  them  to  us  in  a  reasonable  way. 

This  is  no  reason  to  say  that  they  are 
always  right,  but  it  is  a  good  reason  to  say 
that  they  could  act  as  members  of  the  board 
of  governors  in  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
and  useful  way.  I  believe  that  they  could 
inject  into  the  deliberations  of  these  boards 
a  modicum  of  idealism  that,  in  my  view,  has 
])een  absent  in  some  deliberations  in  recent 
history. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  the  sort  of  idealism  that 
we  can  use  in  all  of  our  public  deliberations 
and  wherever  a  public  body  has  to  assume 
the  direction  of  government.  I  would  recom- 
ment  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House,  that  the  amendment 
before  us  be  rejected  and  the  bill  be  passed 
in  its  present  form  unless  there  is  some 
further  improvement  that  can  be  added  to  it 
to  make  its  meaning  clear— that  this  House 
supports  the  principle  that  the  students  them- 
selves should  have  student  representation  on 
the  board  of  governors. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  three  or  four  mat- 
ters dealing  with  the  proposed  amendment 
by  the  member  for  London  South. 

I  think  the  first  matter  which  deserves 
comment  is— and  without  challenging  your 
ruling  at  all— castigate  the  government  about 
the  procedure  which  they  have  followed  on 
a  matter  of  public  interest  in  the  i)rovince  of 
Ontario. 

We  have  had  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  back  in  February;  it  pro- 
ceeded to  committee.  There  was  an  interest- 
ing and  full  discussion  of  the  whole  principle 
of  the  section- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  ask  the  member  to 
speak  on  the  section   before  us. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  going  to  stay  with  the 
section,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  a  point  of  principle  in  a  bill 
of  public  interest  without  referring  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  government  has  chosen 
to  bring  it  before  the  assembly.  This  is  a 
very  crucial  part  of  the  public  debate  on  this 
bill,  and  as  is  the  custom  with  this  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  can  in  any  way 
avoid  adequate  public  debate  on  the  principle 
of  a  bill,  they  will  do  so. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.   Renwick:    The   sequence   of   events    is 

essential  to  a  discussion  of  the  bill- 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  talking  now  about 

the    amendment   under   section    11,   clause    f. 

I  would  ask  the  member  if  he  will  please,  to 

stay  within  this  clause. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
stay  with  the  section  of  the  bill  which  is 
under  consideration.  I  am  suggesting  to  you 
tliat  the  manner  in  which  it  has  today  come 
before  the  House- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  already  ruled  on 
that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  understand  that  you  have 
ruled  on  it,  and  I  am  not  debating  it.  I  am 
speaking  to  the  member  who  proposed  the 
bill  before  this  House  to  point  out  that  it 
is  not  possible  in  the  atmosphere  in  this 
House  this  afternoon  to  discuss  this  issue,  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  wliich  the  government 
has  brought  it  l^efore  the  House.  If  this 
government  wants  to  persist  in  abusing  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  is  his  right,  chooses  to 
uphold  that,  it  does  not  preclude  me— 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
member  there  is  some  misunderstanding.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  chair,  there  is  no  abuse 
of  the  rules. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarl)orough  West):  He  is 
admitting  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply 
saying  to  you  that  I  am  not  challenging  or 
questioning  your  ruhng.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  for  a  government  such  as  this  govern- 
ment to  have  decided— after  a  bill  has  stood 
on  the  order  paper  for  weeks  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
discussed  in  this  assembly— and  then  to  pass 
without  even  a  passing  word  the  bill  through 
second  reading  of  the  House.  At  the  same 
time,  for  the  government  to  adopt  the  pro- 
cedure of  proposing  an  amendment,  then  not 
proceeding  with  the  amendment,  and  then 
today  reinstating  the  original  provision  of  the 
bill,  is  not  a  way  in  which  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  the  matter  to  have  been  discussed 
in  any  public  forum  in  any  intelligent  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  allowed  the  member 
to  make  his  point,  now  I  would  ask  him  if 
he  would  stay  with  the  clause. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply 
making  the  point  that— as  is  customary  in  any 
democratic  institution,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  representative  of  public  opinion— that  the 
members  of  the  House  are  entitled  to  know 
the  item  which  they  will  discuss  during  the 
course  of  a  debate  before  the  matter  is 
brought  forward  into  this  House.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  order  paper. 

I  leave  that  point.  I  simply  say  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  discussing  the  basic 
fundamental  question  involved  in  this  section, 
the  government  has  already  practically  made 
it  impossible  to  have  an  intelligent  debate. 

Mr.  White:  Do  not  blame  us  for  your 
shortcomings. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now  let  me  move  on,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  next  point.  The  inter- 
vention on  the  order  paper  of  the  Minister 
of  University  Affairs  was  a  recognition— a 
recognition  that,  in  fact,  government  of  uni- 
versities is  a  matter  tinged  very  strongly  with 
a  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  the  member  would 
agree  that  if  I  permit  him  to  speak  on  this 
phase  of  it  that  I  should  permit  all  members 
to  do  so.  I  would  ask  him  if  he  will,  please, 
to  stay  with  the  section  before  us. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  in  order  to  refer  to  a  notice  for  the  amend- 
ment of  this  precise  section  that  the  Minister 
put  on  the  order  paper! 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  no,  I  suggest  to  the 
member  for  Woodbine  and  the  member  for 
Riverdale  that  before  us  at  this  time  is  the 
constitution  of  the  board  of  governors,  section 
11,  and  I  would  ask  them  to  stay  with  this 
clause. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point 
out  to  you,  since  you  seem  to  be  extremely 
restrictive  with  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
that  is  precisely  what  the  member  has  been 
talking  about.  He  has  been  talking  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  government  has  handled 
this  clause  in  the  bill.  Surely  it  is  in  order 
to  talk  about  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
handled  the  specific  clause? 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  present  time,  as  the 
member  knows,  section  11  and  the  amend- 
ments are  before  us.  I  would  ask  him  to  stay 
with  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  that  is  what  he  has  been 
doing  all  along. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
arguments  which  the  member  for  London 
South  has  put  before  the  House  is  the 
question  of  university  autonomy,  and  that  the 
reason  he  is  proposing  a  return  to  the  original 
version  of  this  section  is  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  a  principle  which  he  has  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  of  the  bill  related  to 
the  autonomy  of  the  universities. 

Now  he  seems  to  believe,  and  he  seems  to 
wish  to  place  before  the  assembly,  the  pro- 
position that  if  this  assembly,  in  the  absence 
of  any  constitutional  safeguard  for  the 
autonomy  of  universities,  wishes  to  discuss 
the  autonomy  of  the  universities  and  wishes 
to  discuss  its  self-governing  attributes,  that  in 
some  way  this  is  an  attack  on  the  autonomy 
of  the  universities. 

I  am  going  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
member  for  London  South  knows  full  well 
the  reason  for  the  self-governing  attributes  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  granted 
by  legislative  sanction  of  this  Legislature. 
The  reason  is  for  the  assertion  within  that 
community  of  the  right  of  independent 
thought,  of  dialogue,  of  discussion  and  of 
free  enquiry.  That  is  why,  in  some  juris- 
dictions, universities  are  protected  by  con- 
stitutional provision. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  is  no 
constitutional  protection  for  a  university,  but 


there  is  the  protection  of  the  good  sense  and 
the  intelligence  of  this  assembly  to  be  able 
to  discuss  the  question  of  that  self-govern- 
ment. It  does  not  fall  well  from  the  mouth 
of  the  member  for  London  South  to  suggest 
that  either  this  party,  or  indeed  the  Liberal 
Party,  are  in  any  way  intruding  upon  the 
question  of  the  self-government  or  the 
autonomy  of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario  saw 
fit  to  bring  a  bill  before  the  assembly  for  tlie 
purpose  of  asking  the  assembly  to  recon- 
stitute it.  The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
knows  full  well  that  it  does  not  have  any 
right  to  absolute  autonomy  any  more  than 
anyone  else  in  this  society  has.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  member  for  London  South  also 
knows  that  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  institution,  is 
entitled  to  the  widest  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment whicli  it  is  possible  for  this  assembly  to 
grant  to  such  a  body.  There  is  no  question 
about  it! 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  this  assembly, 
as  the  granting  power  of  that  ambit  of  free- 
dom, is  not  entitled  to  consider  whether  or 
not  self-government  within  that  university  is 
adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
reason  for  the  return  to  the  original  version 
of  this  bill  is  that  for  reasons  best  known  to 
them  and  explained  before  the  private  bills 
committee  the  governing  body,  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario, still  persists  in  considering  the  student 
body  a  group  of  transient  persons  who  come 
in  one  door  and  in  a  few  years'  time  pass  out 
another  door  in  the  university;  that  they  arc 
not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  community  of  scholars  in  any  uni- 
versity in  a  modern  sense  in  the  year  1967  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  student  body  in  any  university,  par- 
ticularly in  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario which  has  brought  this  matter  to  a 
point  where  it  can  at  least  be  discussed,  are 
entitled  now,  in  the  enabling  statutes  of  this 
Legislature,  to  be  recognized  as  a  constituent 
part  of  that  community  of  scholars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  and  what  this  govenmient— 
because  of  the  intervention  on  the  order  paper 
of  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs— is 
simply  saying  that  they  refuse  to  admit  the 
existence  in  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario of  the  student  body  as  a  constituent  part 
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of  that  communiy;  that  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  other  aspect  of  university  autonomy  will 
be  affected  by  the  admission  to  the  board  of 
governors  of  a  member  of  the  student  body. 

The  other  aspect,  and  the  fundamental 
aspect  of  university  autonomy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  question  of  academic  freedom.  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  member 
for  London  South  in  proposing  this  version 
of  the  bill,  and  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  on  behalf  of  the  government,  is  par- 
ticipating in  a  continuing  exclusion  of  the 
students  as  the  constituent  body  which  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  full  range  of 
academic  freedom  within  that  institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  that  particular 
point.  I  would  like  to  make  another  point, 
that  in  fact  in  the  development  of  university 
government  we  are  almost  talking  about  an 
anachronistic  provision.  Even  if  it  were 
accepted  that  a  student  would  be  on  the 
board  of  governors  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  as  in  other  universities,  the 
managerial  revolution  has  taken  such  full 
control  of  the  universities  that  the  board  of 
governors  are  no  longer  playing  the  role  they 
used  to  play.  The  direction  and  the  manage- 
ment and  the  executive  day-to-day  admin- 
istration is  now  such  an  all  engrossing  part 
of  university  affairs  that  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, meeting  only  infrequently,  have  little 
or  no  basic  control  over  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  university. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  degree  of 
centralization  which  we  see  taking  place  in 
each  of  the  universities  can  be  counteracted 
and  counterbalanced,  is  simply  by  a  recogni- 
tion not  only  of  members  of  tlie  faculty  to  an 
effective  say  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  by  the  admission  of  students  as 
full-fledged  members  of  that  society.  The 
suggestion  that  in  some  way  or  another  this 
is  a  theoretical  discussion  or  in  some  way  or 
other  it  is  a  philosophical  discussion  and  fit 
only  for  discussion  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere 
when  it  has  no  significance  for  practical 
affairs,  is  quite  wrong. 

The  member  for  London  South,  under  the 
guise  of  being  severely  realistic  and  practical, 
is  simply  perpetuating  the  existing  tradition 
within  the  university  structure  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  is  not  adequate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in 
which  the  member  for  London  South  or  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs  can  suggest  that 
this  bill  is  an  advance  on  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  the  place  of  tlie  student  body 
in   university   government. 


And  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  member 
for  London  South  can  relate  the  question  of 
imiversity  autonomy  and  academic  freedom 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  student  body  from 
representation  on  that  particular  board  of  the 
university. 

Mr.  White:  If  the  hon.  member  will  permit 
—the  resolution  your  leader  put  on  the  order 
paper  some  weeks  ago  and  which  was 
debated  April  12,  said,  in  part: 

Encourage  initiative  for  all  the  changes 
implicit  in  the  above  proposals,  including 
government— that  is  the  government  of  the 
university— to  come  from  within  the  uni- 
versities, consistent  with  the  autonomy  and 
academic  freedom. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  you,  like  the  Liberals, 
have  changed  gears  on  this  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  few  votes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  member  wants  to  make 
a  speech,  let  him  make  it  later. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
member  for  London  South  is  persisting  in 
saying  and  what  the  government  is  now  ham- 
strung on  today,  is  the  fact  that  they  refuse 
to  admit  that  universities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  public  institutions;  that  the 
change  in  their  governing  constitution  and 
the  grant  of  that  right  of  self-government 
comes  from  this  assembly  and,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  in  the  absence  of  the  consti- 
tutional protection  for  that  right  of  self- 
government,  then  it  depends  on  the  good 
sense  and  the  intelligence  of  this  assembly  to 
give  the  widest  possible  grant  of  self- 
government. 

But  to  suggest  for  one  moment  that  this 
assembly  has  no  power,  is  powerless  to  alter 
a  bill  which  comes  before  us  dealing  with 
the  constitution  and  government  of  a  uni- 
versity, is  quite  inaccurate,  both  as  a  matter- 
Mr.  White:   I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inference 
of  the  remarks  of  the  member  for  London 
South  throughout  the  whole  of  this  debate, 
is  that  unless  the  university  community  as 
presently  constituted  wants  a  change  in  the 
bill,  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  bill. 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  argument  of  the 
member  for  London  South. 

And  what  he  is  saying  is  that  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  the  body  presently  charged  with  its 
direction    does    not    want    this    change    and 
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since    there    is    not    unanimity    within    that 
community,   there   will  be  no   change. 

Mr.   S.   Lewis:   Right! 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  misrepresenting  my  views,  uninten- 
tionally I  am  sure.  I  did  try  to  show  that  this 
Legislature  here  has  the  power  to  change 
the  bill  which  came  from  the  committee  on 
private  bills  or,  indeed,  the  bill  that  came 
from   the  university. 

I  am  saying,  and  have  done  in  debates  of 
this  nature  on  previous  occasions,  that  this 
power  must  be  exercised  with  great  restraint 
if  we  are  to  leave  our  17  universities  free 
and  autonomous.  I  think  our  intervention 
must  come  only  when  very  critical  matters, 
perhaps  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  univer- 
sities themselves,  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

And  I  fall  back  on  the  report  which  was 
agreed  to  in  Great  Britain  and  which  was 
subscribed  to  by  the  heads  of  the  universi- 
ties there,  that  the  government  did  indeed, 
have  the  power  to  interfere  if  they  found  the 
community  as  a  whole  was  not  being  well 
served  because  there  were  courses  missing,  or 
facilities    missing   or   so    on. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  this  consideration. 
This  is  a  matter  where  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  unanimity  and  where  the  bill  came 
to  us  with  the  support  of  the  senate,  the 
board,  80  per  cent  of  the  faculty  members 
and  a  very  substantial  number  of  the  stu- 
dents. Not  the  more  articulate  political 
students,    I    grant   you. 

So  for  these  reasons,  the  hon.  member  is 
unintentionally  misrepresenting  my  point  of 
view  and  I  hope  these  brief  remarks  will 
have  clarified  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
for  London  South  has  simply  placed  the 
argument  that  I  have  placed  before  the 
House,  that  is  the  fact  that  this  assembly  is 
the  body  which  grants  the  sanction  of  self- 
government  to  the  universities. 

Let  us  not  misunderstand  the  proposition 
at  all,  the  value  of  universities  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  a  matter  which  is  not  in  dispute. 
To  the  extent  that  the  funds  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  available  to  the  universities  is 
a  measure  of  the  need  and  the  value  of  the 
university  to  the  community  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

So  again,  I  assert  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatsoever  for  the  member  for  London  South 
suggesting  that  this  is  in  some  way  an 
attack  on  the  autonomy  of  the   universities. 


What  in  fact  this  is,  is  that  this  Legislature 
is  saying  to  the  member  for  London  South, 
saying  to  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs, 
that  the  present  governmental  structure  as 
envisaged  by  this  bill,  if  it  persists  in  exclud- 
ing representatives  of  the  student  body  from 
the  board  of  go\ernors,  is  no  longer  an 
adequate  structure  for  the  governments  of 
the  universities  and  that  the  only  reason, 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  universities  have  self- 
government  and  the  wide  degree  of  self- 
government  which  this  assembly  wants  to 
grant  to  the  universities,  is  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  academic  freedom  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  of  dialogue,  of  open 
enquiry,  free  from  prejudice,  or  pressure 
from  outside— that  is  the  reason. 

That  is  the  only  reason  why  the  university 
has  self-government.  And  the  only  argument 
that  was  put  forward,  and  which  was  defeated 
in  the  private  bills  committee,  was  that  in 
some  way  a  student  represented  on  the  board 
of  governors  would  affect  that  academic  free- 
dom. That  was  the  argument. 

That  was  the  specious  argument,  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  private  bills  committee  knew  it 
to  be  a  specious  argument  and  because  it  did 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  academic  free- 
dom, or  from  the  spirit  of  independent  inquiry 
and  free  inquiry  and  dialogue  and  discussion 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  a  university,  because 
it  does  not  detract  from  it  but  because,  in 
fact,  in  all  likelihood  the  representation  on  the 
board  would  add  to  and  increase  the  ambit 
of  freedom  within  that  university,  the  private 
bills  committee  after  hearing  each  of  the 
parties  interested,  voted  in  favour  of  a  student 
representative  on  that  board  of  governors. 

I  am  simply  saying  to  the  Minister  of  Uni- 
verstiy  Affairs,  and  to  the  member  for  London 
South  that  until,  in  this  debate,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  show  that  the  admission  of  one 
student— I  would  have  hoped  a  symbolic  grant 
of  authority  to  the  student  body  a  symbolic 
grant,  not  merely  tokenism— that  the  admission 
of  one  student  will  in  any  way  detract  from 
academic  freedom  in  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  rather  than  enhancing  the  area 
of  academic  freedom,  then  there  is  no  reason 
for  this  government  to  allow  itself  to  be  placed 
in  tlie  position  where  it  will  not  do  what  the 
prixate  bills  committee  of  this  assembly  anti- 
cipated would  be  done,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
point  after  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

I  am  going  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South,  and  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs  and  anyone  else  who  sup- 
ports tl\e  government's  position,  to  answer  that 
specific  precise  argument. 
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In  what  way  would  the  admission  of  a 
student  to  the  board  of  governors  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  in  any  way  detract 
from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  atmosphere  of 
academic  freedom  which  is  so  essential  and 
which  this  assembly  is  determined  to  protect? 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  clarify  that  par- 
ticular issue,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  of  intention  which  stands  in  my  name 
on  the  order  paper,  I  move  that  section  11  of 
Bill  Pr31  be  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"of  the  student  body"  after  the  word  "mem- 
ber" where  it  appears  in  clause  (f)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  section  11;  and  by  deleting  all 
the  words  after  the  words  "by  the  student 
body"  and  adding  the  following  words:  "in  a 
manner  to  be  determined  by  the  university 
students'  council  in  consultation  with  the 
society  of  graduate  students"  so  that  clause 
(f)  shall  read  as  follows: 

One  member  of  the  student  body  elected 
by  the  student  body  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  the  university  students' 
council  in  consultation  with  the  society  of 
graduate  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "of  the  student  body"  is  to  make 
it  abvmdantly  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  private  bills  committee  and  the  intention 
of  this  Legislature  until  this  debate  today  to 
be  perfectly  certain  that  the  representative  of 
the  student  body  should  be  a  member  of  that 
student  body.  And  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  the  sub-amendment 
before  me. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  very  briefly 
on  this,  and  in  particular  to  the  motion  i)ut 
forward  by   the   member  for   London    South. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  as  such 
but  I  do  believe,  because  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  motion  put  forward  by  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South,  that  I  should  indeed 
have  some  sort  of  explanation  recorded  upon 
Hansard. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
situation  is  simply  this,  that  the  amendment 
as  made  by  the  private  bills  committee  in- 
corporated as  it  is  in  the  bill  as  it  is  bound 
into  our  books  today  relating  to  student  rep- 
resentation, is  a  step  forward. 

I  think  that  the  form  of  the  notice  of 
motion  given  by  the  Minister  potentially 
could,  if  it  were  enacted  and  became  law, 
result  in  a  step  backwards  and  I  most  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  member  for  London  South  is  simply  a 
step  sideways. 


The  real  issue  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  whether  or  not  we  have  direct  representa- 
tion by  students  on  the  board  or  do  not.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  amendment  moved  by 
my  friend  is  really  not  a  compromise  at  all. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  principle  of  vicarious 
responsibility,  if  it  is  found  in  any  form  of 
representation— vicarious  representation— if  it 
is  found  in  any  case,  is  appropriate  here.  I 
think  this  particular  amendment  from  the 
member  for  London  South,  really  falls  be- 
tween two  chairs. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sound  in  principle  and 
my  worry  is  that  it  will  prove  not  to  be  sound 
in  practice. 

Coming  back  to  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  submit  that  there  are  two  real  alterna- 
tives, either  no  representation  of  students,  or 
direct  representation  of  students. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  sub-amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  I  choose  direct 
representation  of  students  and  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  from  the  member  for 
London  South. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  sub-amendment 
before  me. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  sub-amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  antici- 
pated that  some  might  like  to  speak  towards 
either  the  original  amendment  or  the  sub- 
amendment.    Perhaps— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  waiting  to  hear  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  anticipated  the  member 
for  Sudbury  might  be  waiting  to  hear  what 
we  liave  to  say  and  I  understand  the  custom 
is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  references  to  both  the 
sub-amendment  and  the  amendment  could  be 
relevant,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  duplicate 
our  statements. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Both  wil 
same  time. 


be  in  order  at  the 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal 
with  both  at  the  same  time. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
was  some  concern  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
reference  to  the  notice  on  the  order  paper, 
placed  there  by  myself,  whether  any  discus- 
tion  of  this,  or  the  purpose  of  this,  was  in 
order. 

I  was  asked  by  the  memljcr  for  Sudbury  to 
explain  this,  which  I  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  do  if  you  feel  that  it  is  not  out  of  order, 
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or  that  it  would  in  no  way,  shall  we  say, 
upset  the  members  opposite.  I  am  sure  they 
are  as  anxious  as  we  are  on  this  side  of  the 
House  to  have  an  orderly  informed  debate. 
Because  in  my  view,  this  is  a  very  important 
matter  and  one  that  deserves  very  construc- 
tive discussion  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  view  of  the  chair,  it 
is  not  actually  before  us,  but  I  know  the 
members  of  the  House  would  like  an  explana- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I 
put  it  this  way,  and  I,  perhaps,  will  not  cover 
all  the  items  that  would  be  mentioned. 

As  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  very 
casually  observed  just  a  few  moment  ago,  this 
is  not  an  easy  situation.  It  is  one  which  the 
government  wishes  to  see  resolved  in  as  con- 
structive a  fashion  as  possible  and  one  that 
will  lead  to  a  continuing  development  of  uni- 
versity governments,  development  that  will 
be  in  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  academic 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  say  all  parts,  I  refer 
as  well,  of  course,  to  the  student  body,  who 
constitute  not  only  the  majority,  but  really  a 
very  basic  element  in  the  university  com- 
munity in  the  year  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear,  because  certain  interpretations 
have  been  given  to  the  notice  on  the  order 
paper  which  are  just  not  factually  correct.  I 
want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  as  Min- 
ister—and I  believe  I  speak  for  the  govern- 
ment—that the  government  does  not,  nor  do 
I,  object  to  the  possibility  of  student  repre- 
sentation on  a  board  of  governors. 

With  great  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
that  the  issue  is  broader  than  that  and  surely 
this  is  what  we  should  attempt  to  come  to 
grips  with  during  this  present  debate.  I  want 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  notice 
on  the  order  paper  really  was  a  means 
whereby  the  section  in  the  bill  that  relates 
to  student  participation  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors would  have,  in  fact,  been  deleted  to 
enable  continuing  discussion  to  go  on  on  this 
very  vital  issue.  And,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  never  had  occasion  to  laugh 
at  you  before. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
the  member  for  Sudbury  does  not  fully 
appreciate  this— 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  one  of  your  syco- 
phants. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   —but  I  would  say,   Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  the  mighty  have  fallen. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  boy  wonder  has  fallen  to- 
day, in  my  estimation- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order,    please.     Will    the 
members   refrain   from   interjections   and   let 
the  Minister  make  his  statement? 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  can  you  refrain  in  the 
face  of  that  nonsense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  add 
this  further,  that  I  believe  a  portion  of  the 
students  with  whom  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed, would  prefer,  if  the  position  were 
theirs,  to  have  the  matter  dealt  with  by  the 
deletion  as  suggested  in  the  notice  that  was 
put  upon  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  did  you  not  stick  with  it 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 

to  make  it  abundantly  clear- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  cannot  make  up  your 

mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —so  that  the  members 
opposite  and  anyone  else  cannot  put  upon 
the  intention  of  the  notice,  the  impression 
that  we  are  in  any  way  moving  back  from 
the  position  taken  by  the  university  in  their 
submission  to  the  private  bills  committee, 
I  am  more  than  prepared  to  support  the 
amendment  from  the  member  for  London 
South. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  you  sat  silent  through  that 
committee,  one  interjection. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  really  when  I  read  the  comments  from 
the  memijer  for  York  South,  who  observed 
that  the  government  was  retreating  from  a 
position  past  that  the  university  itself  was 
prepared  to  take,  I  want  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  is  not  the  case.  This 
is  not  the  case,  although  this  is  what  is 
reported  in  the  London  Free  Press  as  the 
statement  by  the  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to,  as  I  say, 
attempt  to  put  this  in  proper  perspective,  as 
I  said  during  the  debates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs,  I  agreed  with 
the  member  for  York  South,  that  the  private 
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bills  committee— not  necessarily  the  private 
bills  committee,  I  think  the  Legislature  has 
a  right,  and  I  do  not  think  this  really  is  a 
matter  in  dispute— it  has  a  right  in  the  final 
analysis  to  determine  any  matter  that  relates 
to  universities  or  any  other  aspect  of  our 
society  that  is  within  the  purview  of  the  pro- 
vincial administration.  And  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Their  decision  concurs 
with  your  philosophical  decision,  but  you  will 
not  implement  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
have  supported  this  principle  and  I  enunci- 
ated this  in  the  private  bills  committee,  that 
I  feel  in  this  very  important  matter  of  the 
evolution  of  university  government  that  it  is 
most  important  that  the  initiation,  the  dis- 
cussion, the  determination  emanate  if  at  all 
possible  from  the  university  community  itself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  a  discussion  with  the  member 
for  Rivcrdale,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
DiilT-Berdahl  report,  if  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  member  for  Riverdale  asked 
me  my  views  of  the  report  and  whether  the 
government  should  move  to  implement  it. 

I  suggested  witli  respect,  on  that  occasion, 
that  it  was  important  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature,  that  the  decisions,  the  initiations  with 
respect  to  the  Duff-Berdahl  report,  if  at  all 
possible,  emanate  from  the  university  com- 
munity, and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  in  fact  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

I  liclicve  that  the  recommendations  with 
respect  to  faculty  involvement  at  the  university 
level,  as  recommended  by  the  Duff-Berdahl 
report  is,  in  fact,  de\eloping  within  the  uni- 
versity community. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  already  obsolete. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  supporting  the  Duff-Berdahl  report,  I  want 
to  make  this  very  clear,  as  it  relates  to 
students. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  a  Tory  document. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  has  been  emphasized 
liy  Dr.  Bissell  who  says  it  is  not  radical 
enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
purport  to  speak  about  the  political  affiHations 
of  the  authors  of  the  report.  All  I  am  saying 


is  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the 
government  is  concerned,  I  think  there  is  merit 
in  these  matters  of  the  internal  evolution  of 
university  government  to  have  as  much  as 
possible  emanate  from  the  universities  them- 
selves. 

The  bill  was  presented,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  private  bills  committee.  It  was  discussed 
there.  In  their  wisdom,  they  made  a  very 
basic  amendment  to  the  principle  that  was 
suggested  in  the  bill  and  this  was  agreed  to 
by  the  committee  and  then  passed  on  to  this 
House  for  consideration. 

During  that  period  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  substantial  discussion  about  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  and  I  can 
say  to  the  House  quite  honestly  that  the  con- 
cern has  not  been  confined  to  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  coincidentally  you  got  an 
lionorary  degree,  that  is  more  than  coin- 
cidence. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  From  where? 

Mr.  Sopha:  From  Toronto!  This  is  more  than 
a  coincidence;  I  see  the  implications  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
never  anticipated  tliis  from  the  member  for 
Sudbury,  but  one  I  guess  must  expect  this 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.    Mr.   Davis:    But   I   should   say,   Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Sopha:   I  am  frightfully  disappointed. 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Allow  the 
Minister  to  continue  if  you  please,  without 
interjecting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
discussion  on  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs,  I  think  there  was  some  reference  both 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South— in  fact  a  good  portion  of 
their  contributions  at  that  time  were  based 
on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  presidents 
up  to  June,  1966. 

In  fact,  one  could  be  provoked  to  say  that 
the  bulk  of  their  presentations,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  report,  really  would  not  have 
had  much  substance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  gentlemen  refer  at 
great  length  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
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committee  of  presidents.  They  support  to  a 
substantial  degree  the  positions  and  the 
thoughts  taken  by  this  distinguished  group  of 
men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  am  concerned  about 
the  thinking  of  these  people  and  others  who 
are  vitally  involved  in  university  development 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  presi- 
dents. Dr.  Corry  of  Queen's  University,  has 
communicated  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to 
myself.  Representing  the  committee  of  presi- 
dents he  asked  specifically  that  consideration 
of  those  parts  of  the  bill,  the  ones  that  we  are 
discussing  quite  frankly  now,  be  deferred,  to 
give  the  universities  an  opportunity  them- 
selves to  resolve  many  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  request  comes  from  a 
group  of  individuals  to  whom  the  members 
opposite  have  referred  on  many  occasions  at 
great  length  and  I,  as  Minister  and  as  a  part 
of  the  government  think  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  request  being  generated  from  this 
group  of  individuals  who  have,  as  much  as  we 
have,  the  interests  of  the  university  com- 
mimity  at  heart. 

Dr.  Corry  has  made  it  very  clear,  sir,  that 
the  presidents  themselves  are  not  rejecting 
the  concept  of  student  representation  on  the 
board  of  governors.  They  are  asking  for  a 
period  of  time  to  give  detailed  consideration 
to  just  what  student  participation  should  be. 

I  really  refer  back  to  the  remarks  of  the 
member  for  Riverdale  who  pointed  out  what 
I  think  may  be  taking  place  within  the  uni- 
versity, that  because  of  its  growing  size  and 
its  degree  of  centralization  of  administration, 
the  board  of  governors  less  and  less  is  playing, 
shall  we  say,  a  "decision-making"  role  in 
many  aspects  of  the  university  administration. 

I  think  the  students,  some  of  whom  are 
present  here  today,  recognize  that  perhaps 
there  are  more  meaningful  ways  of  student 
participation  in  the  university  government. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  this  before 
and  I  say  it  again  here  today— I  do  not  know 
what  the  proper  role  is  for  student  participa- 
tion at  the  universities.  I  think  I  could  ques- 
tion whether  at  all  institutions  representation 
on  the  board  of  governors  itself  is  the  only 
answer. 

There  may  be  various  forms  of  participation 
at  the  various  campuses  spread  right  across 
the  province.  I  think  that  really  tlie  sole 
purpose  of  the  contribution  that  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  make  today  is  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  very  concerted,  compre- 
hensive and  yet,  I  hope,  constructive  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  problem  of  imiversity 
government. 


With  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  who,  in  his  contribution  in  the  debates 
of  the  department,  suggested  that  the  role  of 
the  government  with  the  universities  was  the 
largest  or  the  most  important  issue  I  say,  with 
respect,  that  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
case. 

I  think  at  this  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  whole  question  of  university  government 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  the 
universities  have  to  face  here.  It  is  important 
for  those  of  us  who  take  this  position  seriously 
and  with  responsibility,  that  we  recognize  that 
there  is  great  merit  in  having  the  university 
community  itself  endeavour— and  I  believe 
that  they  are  sincere  in  their  wish  to  do  so— 
to  come  up  with  some  solutions  as  to  what 
the  role  of  the  student  in  university  govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  year  1967  and  beyond. 

I  make  no  bones  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe— and  I  have  said  it  before  and  I  will 
say  it  again— that  students  should  have  an 
active,  meaningful  participation  in  university 
gov  ernments  and  I  say,  with  respect  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  question  of 
student  representation  on  boards  of  governors. 
I  think  there  are  many  other  avenues,  perhaps 
even  more  meaningful,  where  students  can 
make  a  contribution  to  the  university  com- 
munity. 

I  do  not  say  this  because  I  have  dealt  with 
these  yoimg  people— but  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  singularly  impressed  by  the  respon- 
sible attitude  taken  by  the  students  at  the 
universities  of  the  province— I  say  that  perhaps 
I,  more  than  most  here,  have  had  occasion  to 
he-shall  we  say-the  target  for  the  other 
aspects  of  their  feeling  from  time  to  time. 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in 
my  view,  the  students  do  have  a  contribution 
to  make,  but  I  believe— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Your  actions  belie  your 
professions  of  faith— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:    No,   Mr.   Chairman,  my 
actions- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Your   actions    belie— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  with  great  respect,  my  actions  are  com- 
pletely consistent  and  logical  in  that  I  believe 
—and  I  believe  it  fundamentally— that  if  at  all 
possible,  the  change  in  structure  that  is  going 
on  now,  and  which  I  am  sure  the  universities 
recognize  and  are  encouraging,  should  be 
deliberated  and  determined,  as  best  possible 
within   the  university  community  itself.    Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  or  il- 
logical in  this  position.  I  re-emphasize  for  the 
third  time— and  I  shall  do  it  again  if  called 
upon  to  do  so— I  have  not,  nor  has  the  govern- 
ment, taken  a  position  opposing  student  rep- 
resentation on  boards  of  governors. 

We  are  seeking  a  consistent  approach  by 
the  Legislature  to  university  autonomy  and 
university  development  here  in  the  province. 
It  think  it  is  quite  consistent  to  hearken  to  the 
representations  from  the  committee  of  presi- 
dents from  the  universities  suggesting  that 
tliey  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
resolve  many  of  these  basic  problems  them- 
selves and  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be  a  shade  optimistic. 
The  member  for  Sudbury  may  say  that  I  am 
naive  and  many  other  things,  but  I  believe 
that  the  imiversitics  not  only  are  prepared,  but 
they  will  come  to  grips  with  a  solution  that 
can  be,  I  hope,  workable  in  the  eyes  of  all  of 
the  constituent  members  of  the  university 
ct)mmunity. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened 
to  a  lot  of  speeches  in  this  House  but 
never,  in  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been 
here,  have  I  heard  anything  as  specious,  as 
patronizing,  as  pedantic  and  as  meaningless 
as  the  words  that  just  emerged  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  He 
stands  up  and  spreads  his  hands  out— he 
r(>minds  me  of  the  old  master  from  Victoria, 
the  poor  country  lawyer  who  came  down 
to  say  he  really  knew  nothing  about  these 
things- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  the  member  for 
Downsview  will  speak  on  the  amendments 
before  us. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
this  has  me  so  disturbed.  The  Minister 
believes  that  we  in  the  Hovise  and  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  are 
naive  enough  to  listen  to  his  words  and  to 
believe  what  he  says.  He  says  in  one  breath 
that  no  one  in  government  wants  to  deny 
the  students  a  place  on  the  board  of  gover- 
nors, but,  keeping  this  important  principle  in 
minfl,  just  forget  what  he,  the  Minister,  put 
on  the  order  paper  which  would  have  wiped 
out  the  decision  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation. He  suggests  that  we  forget  about  that 
and  forget  about  the  fact  that  he  put  up 
their  Whip— who  is  somewhat  of  a  party 
functionary— to  move  an  amendment,  and  to 
forget  about  the  fact  that  they  had  a  great 
argument   in    our   caucus- 


Mr.  White:   Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order- 
Mr.  Singer:  —forget  about  all  of  this— 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order! 

Mr.  White:  I  protest  the  hon.  member 
using  this  abusive  kind  of  language.  This 
bill  stands  in  my  name.  The  amendment 
which  I  am  proposing  was  originally  spon- 
sored by  me  when  I  introduced  this  bill. 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview, 
in  fairness  to  me  and  in  honour  to  himself, 
to  withdraw  that  inappropriate  remark. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  inappropriate  remark  that  I  put  for- 
ward. If  any  of  my  remarks  were  inappro- 
priate, I  withdraw  them.  Now,  let  me  get 
back  to  the  point  that  I  was  making. 

The  Minister  of  Education  asks  us  to  forget 
that  he  has  forgotten  himself  the  notice  of 
motion  that  he  has  put  on  the  order  paper. 
He  asks  us  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  party 
functionary,  the  Whip,  had  an  amendment 
which  he  brought  before  this  House  which 
the  Minister  of  Education  is  now  prepared 
to  accept. 

He  asks  us  to  forget  about  the  fact  that 
we,  too,  know  a  little  bit  about  the  political 
system.  We,  too,  recognize  that  these  things 
do  not  happen  by  accident.  We,  too,  know 
that  at  the  Tory  caucus  this  morning  all  this 
was  discussed  and  discussed  at  some  length 
and  the  suggestion  was  put  forward,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  herein  is  the  final  solution: 
"We  will  revert  back  to  where  we  started 
and  we  will  let  the  member  for  London 
South  come  forward  with  the  magic  answer, 
'Wipe  out  everything  that  has  gone  on; 
ignore  the  Minister  of  Education.'  And  the 
Minister  of  Education  will  back  this  won- 
derful amendment  brought  in  by  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South." 

It  just  does  not  wash,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense.  The  government 
is  caught  and  the  Minister  of  Education  was 
charged  this  afternoon  with  the  task  of  try- 
ing to  explain,  and  the  more  he  explained 
the  more  his  words  became  forte,  equivocal, 
the  more  the  Minister  talked  with— well  he 
talked  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Please  stay  with  the  section 
before  us. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  he  meant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  government  believes  that  there 
should  bo  student  representation  on  boards 
of   governors,  why   did   he   not   say   how   he 
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was  going  to  bring  this  about?  He  says  it  is 
going  to  come  about  by  the  evolutionary 
process. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  tell  us  how  he  was 
going  to  delay  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess? Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  evolutionary 
process  is  part  of  the  legislative  process. 

The  Minister  was  there,  sir,  when  the 
committee  sat.  The  Minister  knows  there 
were  20  members  on  the  committee.  The 
Minister  knows  that  the  constitution  of  all  of 
those  committees  is  based  on  the  representa- 
tion in  the  House,  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  the  committee  were 
members  of  the  Conservative  party.  The 
committee  knows  that  the  suggestions  were 
put  forward,  not  in  any  hurried  manner,  as 
the  member  for  London  South  suggested. 
The  meeting  started  fairly  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  went  on— if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly— until  after  1  o'clock— certainly  no 
rush.  The  Minister  knows  that  every  possible 
point  of  view  was  presented.  The  Minister 
knows  of  the  motion  put  forward  by  my 
leader  and  of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  it. 
The  Minister  knows,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
discussions  with  the  faculty  and  the  faculty 
said  they  had  never  really  addressed  their 
minds  to  this  particular  problem.  The  faculty 
spokesman  present  at  that  meeting  said  that. 
And  the  Minister  above  all  knows  of  the 
peevish,  pettish  approach  taken  by  Shepherd, 
who  was  representing  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  when  suddenly  the  power  of 
London,  the  London  establishment  was  being, 
challenged. 

You  could  see  the  flush  creep  up  from 
his  toes  right  up  to  the  top  of  his  head.  This 
should  not  happen!  How  can  this  possibly 
happen  that  a  bill  coming  from  the  seat  of 
all  power  in  Ontario  was  going  to  be  changed 
by  something  as  crass  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature? 

And  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  Minister  does,  the  suggestion  made— this 
is  in  connection  with  this  very  section,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  the  counsel  for  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario— this  same  man  Shepherd: 
We   would   like    an   adjournment   so   we 
can  consider  whether  or  not  we  will  with- 
draw  this    bill    from   the    consideration    of 
the   Legislature   of  Ontario. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  re- 
calls that.  This  stands  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  remark  made  by  the  Minister  just  a  few 
moments  ago  that  we  all  must  recognize  that. 


after  all,  the  Legislature  is  supreme  in  this 
matter,  and  that  the  Legislature  has  the 
final  say. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  strange  contrast  to 
that,  let  us  hearken  l)ack  again  to  the  words 
of  Mr.  Shepherd.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  having 
liis  way,  the  London  establishment  is  having 
its  way.  If  the  method  now  evolved  and 
put  forward  by  the  meml)er  for  London 
South  is  in  fact  adopted  from  this  Hou.se, 
we  are  going  to  play  it  the  way  the  London 
establishment  lias  decided,  or  we  are  not 
going  to  play  it  at  all. 

Forget  about  the  discussion,  forget  about 
the  discussion  of  the  committee,  forget  about 
the  fact  tiiat  20  or  more  members  of  this 
House-a  sul)stantial  majority  of  them  l)eing 
Conservative  members— came  to  the  commit- 
tee, listened  to  all  of  the  arguments,  cross- 
examined  the  people  who  were  there— the 
competent  people  who  were  able  to  give 
evidence-listened  to  the  students,  cross- 
examined  the  students-and  the  comments 
certainly  were  that  the  student  representatives 
were  responsible  and  able  people  who 
brought  forward  their  views  and  presented 
them  in  a  meaningful  way— duly  considered 
the  amendment  put  forward  by  my  leader  and 
then  accepted  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  have  to  ask 
today  why  the  government  chooses  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  committee?  Neither  the 
member  for  London  South  nor  the  Minister 
has  given  one  single  reason.  We  heard  some 
of  the  reasons  attempted  to  be  put  forward 
])y  the  committee.  But  they  are  not  being 
debated  here  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  being  debated  here  this  afternoon,  not 
for  a  moment. 

The  arguments  that  we  heard  at  the  com- 
mittee, you  will  recall— one  was  that  the 
students  do  not  have  time.  1  wonder,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  students  have  time  or 
not.  When  you  look  at  the  list  of  the  27 
members  who  are  on  the  board  and  who  will 
be  on  the  new  board,  27  plus,  I  might  say, 
an  unnumbered  number  of  vice-presidents, 
which  could  bring  the  board  as  high  as  the 
]:)oard   decides   it   wants   to   bring   itself. 

So  it  is  a  least  27.  One  must  inquire  why 
one  out  of  27,  one  voice  out  of  27,  is  going 
to  l)e  so  upsetting  that  we  need  a  further 
evolutionary  process.  But  the  point  I  was 
making  was  that  one  of  the  arguments  was 
the  students  do  not  have  time.  Look  at  who 
those  27  people  are.  And  look  at  how  busy 
they  are  in  their  other  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions, such  as  being  counsel  for  the  Atlantic 
Royal  commission.  That  seems  to  take  a  lot 
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of  time  if  we  compare  the  hours  spent  by 
counsel  wIk^u  he  sul^mitted  his  hourly  rate 
of  pay. 

One  would  think  that  a  student  would  have 
at  least  as  much  time  to  spend  on  that  board 
as  that  particular  gentleman.  And  all  these 
other  people  hold  responsible  positions  in 
London  and  in  other  places  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  One  would  think  that  if  they  can 
take  time  out  of  their  Inisy  lives,  students 
can  do  this  just  as  well  as  any  other  of  the  26 
members  of  the  board. 

Then  there  is  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  students  would  not  respect  con- 
fidences that  they  might  learn  within  the 
hearings  of  the  board  anil  of  the  meetings  of 
the  board.  This  is  a  pretty  sad  commentary 
if  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  on  which  either 
the  Minister  of  Education  or  the  member 
for  London  South  is  lianging  liis  hat.  I  admit 
today  that  neitlier  of  them  have  said  this. 

I  admit  that  today  neither  of  them  have 
said  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  neither  of  them 
have  given  a  single  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  cme  student  on  this  board.  And  in  the 
absence  of  giving  any  reasons,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  hearken  back  to  the 
reasons  that  were  advanced  against  student 
representation,  and  those  reasons  were  ad- 
vanced at  the  committee.  And  that  was  a 
second  reason— the  students  would  not  respect 
confidences. 

If  either  the  member  for  London  South  or 
the  Minister  of  Education,  or  those  of  the 
Conservative  Party  who  will  be  voting  in 
support  of  this  latest  amendment  this  after- 
noon, had  got  the  amendment  of  the  member 
for  London  South,  then  they  are  adopting 
in  essence  these  arguments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  not! 

Mr.  Singer;  Yes,  they  are,  unless  there  is 
one  of  them  prepared  to  stand  up  in  this 
House  today  and  say  why  they  are  doing  it. 
Now  they  have  not  said  it. 

The  Minister,  as  I  have  said,  has  made  the 
most  ridiculous  speech  I  have  heard  in  all 
my  time  here.  He  tries  to  prove  botli  things 
at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  the  fact  that 
there  will  not  be  student  representation  on 
this  board.   That  is  the  only  thing  he  does. 

Then  a  third  argument— the  students  do  not 
have  financial  expertise.  That  argument  was 
advanced  too.  I  grant  you  that  the  students 
are  not  financial  experts  in  the  same  name 
and  style  as  presidents  of  insurance  com- 
panies and/or  others  who  might  be  on  the 
board. 


But  surely  it  is  important  that  there  be  a 
point  of  view  expressed  by  those  people 
who  are  the  subject— by  those  9,000  people 
who  are  the  subject— of  this  whole  educa- 
tional process,  at  this  particular  institution. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  not  a  reason, 
perhaps  the  fourth  one— consumers  are  not 
on  corporate  boards.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that 
is  another  argument  that  the  Minister  is 
referring  to  by  implication,  or  adopting— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  making  the 
reference! 

Mr.    Singer:    Well,    all   right,    the    Minister 
shakes   his   head   at   every   one   of   these;    he 
discards- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  —these  arguments,  they  are  not 
important.  Well,  then,  what  are  the  Minis- 
ter's arguments?  Let  him  stand  in  his  place 
today  and  not  tell  us  that  government  is  in 
favour  of  having— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Singer:  —student  representation,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  was  his  argument?  He 
said  he  agreed  with  the  principle  and  he  is 
going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Sure,  and  then  he  tries  to  ex- 
plain away,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution 
standing  in  his  name,  and  the  hop-skip-and- 
jump  exercise  that  the  Tory  caucus  went 
through  this  morning,  until  they  finally 
evolved  with  the  final  solution  as  brought 
forward  by  the  member  for  London   South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  saddest 
hours,  really,  that  this  government  has  had  to 
suffer  because  of  its  inability  to  challenge 
the  establishment  in  London.  I  accept  the 
Minister's  answer,  that  these  four  reasons  that 
were  expressed  at  the  committee  are  not  the 
reasons  that  student  representation  is  being 
denied. 

There  is  only  one  reason,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  powers  that  be  in  London  have  cracked 
the  whip,  and  they  have  cracked  the  whip  to 
this  government  and  the  government  has 
knuckled  under.  And  there  will  not  be  stu- 
dent representation  because  in  London,  it 
said  "There  shall  not  be." 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  the  best  word  to 
describe  the  whole  tenure  and  nature  of  the 
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argument  we  have  heard   from   the   govern- 
ment side  of  the  House  is  "oxymoronic." 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Spell  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oxymoronic— now  you  go 
and  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  nature  of  the  debate  is  a 
perfect  reflection  of  Progressive  Conservatism, 
You  talk  progressive  and  you  act  conserva- 
tive. It  is  interesting  that  the  Minister  should 
repudiate— and  this  is  an  indication  of  his 
political  astuteness— all  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  used  up  until  now,  because  they 
are  shameful  arguments  that  are  worn  out. 
They  were  worn  out  before  anybody  started 
to  use  them. 

The  Minister  has  not  got  the  face  to  use 
them  any  more  but  the  significant  thing  is  he 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  those  who 
use  the  argument,  namely,  keep  the  students 
off,  even  though,  in  principle,  philosophically, 
he  is  in  favour.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  repeat  all  of  the  good  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  points,  one  of  which  is  a  re-emphasis 
of  a  main  theme  that  has  threaded  its  way 
through  the  debates  and  a  couple  that  are, 
I  hope,  somewhat  new. 

The  argument  that  has  been  advanced  by 
the  hon.  member  for  London  South  and  the 
Minister  and  others,  is  that  we  want  to  re- 
spect the  autonomy  of  the  university.  Now, 
Mr,  Chairman,  here  is  where  we  are  right 
down  to  the  nub  of  the  problem.  Are  we 
thinking  of  the  university  in  terms  of  the 
corporate  structure  of  a  private  institution, 
the  outmoded  concept,  when  universities  for 
the  most  part  were,  in  Dr,  Corry's  term,  "part 
of  the  free  enterprise  sector  of  the  economy"? 
Or  are  we  thinking  of  universities  as  a  com- 
munity of  scholars,  financed  85  per  cent  out 
of  public  funds? 

If  you  are  thinking  of  the  latter,  you  are 
thinking  of  a  group  in  which  everybody  who 
is  involved  is  going  to  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate, and  if  I  may  oversimphfy  it,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  would  say  there  are  tliree  groups. 
There  is  the  board  of  governors,  there  is  the 
faculty  and  there  are  the  students. 

The  amends  of  which  the  Minister  gave 
some  indication,  and  the  amendment  which 
the  member  for  London  South  has  now  indi- 
cated, have  the  support  of  one  of  the  three, 
namely,  the  board  of  governors.  Oh,  I  know 
the  Minister  and  his  government,  with  all 
their  tactics,  have  confused  the  issue  nicely 
by  the  various  amendments  we  have  had  in 


the  shifts  down  to  the  last  few  months  but 
the  faculty  are  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  students  should  have  direct  student  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  governors.  The 
students  obviously  are  also  in  favour  of  it, 
so  what  you  have  got,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  two 
of  the  three  main  participants  in  the  com- 
munity of  scholars  who  are  in  favour  of  this. 

So  what  the  government  is  doing  by  their 
amendment  is  encroaching  on  the  autonomy  of 
the  university— two-thirds  of  it,  the  two-thirds 
who  happen  to  not  share  their  approach.  But 
you  are  willing— if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  hon,  member  for  Downsview— you 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the 
establishment  in  the  city  of  London  and  bow 
to  the  one-third,  the  board  of  governors— Col- 
onel Weldon  and  his  group— and  ignore  the 
faculty's  desires  and  ignore  the  students'  de- 
sires, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do  not  buy  the  argu- 
ment, 

I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  That  is  the 
next  point  on  my  agenda.  I  do  not  buy  the 
argument  that  this  is  an  encroachment  on 
the  autonomy  of  the  university,  if  we  were 
to  do  this. 

Mr.    Bryden:  It  clearly  is  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  your  action  is  an 
encroachment  on  the  autonomy  of  the  univer- 
sity, because  you  are  moving  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  and  the  demands  of  one- 
third  of  the  university  community.  You  are 
ignoring  and  you  are  defying  and  you  are  will- 
ing to  oppose  the  desires  of  two-thirds  of  the 
imiversity  commimity.  Anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  fractions  might  well  ponder 
that  for  a  moment,  and  then  reconsider  your 
proposition  as  to  whose  autonomy  you  are  en- 
croaching upon. 

Let  me  move  to  my  second  point,  Mr, 
Chairman.  The  Minister  introduced  a  new 
and  rather  interesting  and  significant  point. 
Obviously  the  Minister  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  university  establishment  as  a 
wliole— as  reflected  by  the  university  presi- 
dents and  their  corporate  body  the  committee 
of  university  presidents— is  a  bit  disturbed  by 
this  and  so  they  have  asked  for  time.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  while  they  have  asked  for 
time,  the  board  of  governors  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity has  set  up  a  committee  representative 
of  everybody  in  the  university  and  that  com- 
mittee has  unanimously  recommended  that 
students  should  be  on  the  board  of  governors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:    Exactly,  emanating  from 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now,  just 
let  me  come  to  it.  Have  the  university  presi- 
dents the  right  to  oppose  or— let  us  put  it  more 
accurately— to  postpone  a  fuller  representation 
of  the  community  of  scholars  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  university?  Have  they  tlie  right 
to  do  it,  since  they  are  one  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples in  the  picture  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  have  a  right  to  be 
listened  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right.  The  Minister 
is  starting  to  play  politics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  playing  politics. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  is  starting 
to  play  politics  on  the  issue  and  saying  that  I 
accept  the  university  presidents'  view  when 
they  happen  to  coincide  with  what  I  want, 
hut  I  oppose  it  otherwise.  I  suggest  to  the 
Minister,  very  seriously,  that  there  is  an  over- 
all objective  that  we  should  both  look  at— the 
imiversity  presidents  and  ourselves— and  I 
submit  to  you  that  the  overall  objective— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —was  spelled  out  in  very 
cogent  and  succinct  terms  by  my  colleague 
from   Riverdale.    What  we  want— 

Hon.    Mr.   Davis:   With   respect,   I   do   not 
believe  that  he- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  may  I  pre- 
sent my  view?    You  do  not  even  know  what 
I  am  going  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  an  idea. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Please  wait  until  you  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  would  be  the  first  idea  you 
had  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  colleague  from  River- 
dale  advanced  the  argument  that  what  we 
want  is  the  widest  possible  academic  freedom 
within  the  university.  If  what  we  are  doing 
is  going  to  narrow  the  academic  freedom  of 
the  university,  then  I  would  agree  we  should 
take  a  look  at  it,  but  if  what  we  are  doing  is 
going  to  broaden  the  area  of  academic  free- 
dom within  the  universities,  then  I  submit  to 
you  that  we  are  on  sound  grounds.  We  are 
on  such  sound  ground  that  if  the  university 
presidents— who  happen  to  dominate  diat  field 
of  academic  freedom  today  in  a  very  major 
way— say  no,  we  have  the  right  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  their  argument.  Because  they  are 
not  really  opposed  to  it,  they  are  like  the 
Minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  not  saying  they 
are  opposed- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not  saying  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  students  coming  in 
but  what  they  want  to  do  is  postpone  it— post- 
pone it,  this  is  the  establishment  always.  If 
you  cannot  keep  the  tide  from  coming  in,  at 
least  stem  it  as  long  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  did  the  Duff-Ber- 
dahl  report  come  in?  A  year  ago.  How  many 
of  them  moved?  They  are  moving  very 
rapidly  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Duff-Berdahl  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  they  are  moving  very 
rapidly  what  conceivable  damage  is  there  in 
the  proposition  that  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  after  having  had  a  reputation  of 
being  somewhat  reactionary  in  its  approach, 
should  suddenly  lunge  into  the  lead?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  more  than  a  month  or  two 
ago— I  could  go  back  and  get  quotes  out  of 
Hansard  that  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  was  proud  of  this  bill  that  had  come 
out  of  the  standing  committee.  It  placed  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  in  the  lead  on 
the  whole  of  the  continent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  not  postponing! 

Mr.  White:  You  are  not  quoting  me. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    He    still    can    get    into 

the  debate  and  not  up  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  White:  You  are  quoting  somebody  else, 
maybe    the    member   for    Scarborough    West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  were  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  At  one  point  you 
were  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  situation, 
as  the  sponsor  of  tlie  bill  in  accepting  the 
improvements  that  were  made  in  the  bill,  and 
you  agreed  that  it  suddenly  took  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  into  the  lead. 
What  I  would  like- 
Mr.  White:  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  would  like  to  do 
for  the  hon.  member  for  London  South  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  stays  in  the  lead,  so  that  his  pride  can 
be  undimmed,  instead  of  him  being  the  vic- 
tim of  the  reactionary  forces  in  the  establish- 
ment of  London,  which  is  going  to  put  it 
away  back. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right! 

Mr.  White:  I  never  made  the  remarks  that 
you  ascribe  to  me. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  might  quote  once  again 
the  kind  of  situation  I  would  like  to  help 
the  university  get  out— and  that  was  the 
comment  of  Percy  Smith,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  association  of  university 
teachers  when  they  had  a  meeting  on  the 
campus  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
a  year  ago,  to  discuss  the  Duff-Berdahl  re- 
port. At  that  time  he  noted  the  irony  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  having  a  free  discussion 
about  the  whole  reshaping  of  university  gov- 
ernment and  they  were  having  it  on  the 
campus  of  the  university  and  I  quote: 

With  a  long  history  of  maladroitness  and 
petty  tyranny. 

We  want  to  move  away  from  that  history 
and  I  think  the  quicker  we  move  away  from 
it  the  better  it  will  be.  I  think  we  will  take, 
not  a  big  step  forward,  but  at  least  a  little 
step  forward,  in  putting  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  into  the  modem  category  of 
the  community  of  scholars,  instead  of  the  old 
outmoded  category  of  a  private  corporate 
structure,  even  though  it  is  operating  on  85 
per  cent  public  funds. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is  a  fear— 
and  I  know  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  there  is  likely  to  be  a  jeer  that  my 
fear  is  a  fictitious  one  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I  shall  present  it.  I  fear  that  what  is 
happening  today  is  almost  certain  to  create 
on  the  campus— not  only  at  Western  but  on 
all  of  our  universities— the  kind  of  unrest  and 
the  kind  of  activity  which  will  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  all  important  work  that  should 
capture  the  attention  of  people  who  are  at 
the  universities  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  underestimate  the 
maturity  of  the  students. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  adopt  the  usual 
pose  over  there  saying  I  am  going  to  be 
fomenting  it  by  making  this  comment. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): How  about  your  pose? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
quote  the  second  last  paragraph,  in  my  com- 
ments when  I  was  debating  the  resolution  on 
university  government  that  I  placed  on  the 
order  paper   earlier. 

I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  "my  purpose  in  putting 
this  resolution  forward  was  to  provoke  a 
debate  in  this  House,  so  that  we  could 
express  our  views  in  an  attempt  to  communi- 
cate to  the  people  in  universities  what  we  feel 
are  the  directions  in  which  changes  must 
and  should  take  place.  And  to  say  to  them 


that,  consistent  with  autonomy  of  universities, 
we  agree  it  would  be  far  better  that  the  ini- 
tiative for  those  changes  should  come  from 
you  within  the  university,  and  we  speak  our 
minds  to  encourage  you.  But  we  do  so  in  the 
belief  that  the  forces  for  these  changes  are  of 
increasingly  explosive  proportions,  and  if  you 
do  not  move  those  forces  arc  going  to  take 
over.  Unfortunately,  if  they  took  over  the 
ultimate  result  may  be  the  duplicate  of  Berke- 
ley on  our  own  campuses  here  and  that  would 
be  regrettable"— at  which  point  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  said  he  did  not  think 
that  kind  of  thing  would  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested,  as  I  indi- 
cated a  few  moments  ago,  that  experience  in 
other  imiversitics  has  shown  that  we  are  on 
sound  ground  in  opposing  the  amendment 
that  has  been  brought  in  by  the  member  for 
London  South,  or  the  amendments  for  which 
we  were  given  the  notice  of  intention  by  the 
Minister,  and  that  we  should  go  back  to  what 
was  originally  conceived  and,  indeed,  is  now 
being  specified  by  the  sub-amendment  that 
my  colleague  has  put  before  the  House, 
namely,  that  the  students  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  play  their  part  and  show  that 
their  reasonable,  constructive  role  that  you 
all  pay  lip-service  to,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  its  impact  on  the  life  of  the  university 
and  not  be  kept  out  of  the  picture. 

I  am  interested,  for  example,  that  since 
Monday's  news  to  the  eftect  that  the  Minister 
had  given  notice  of  his  amendments,  the  stu- 
dent body  of  Ryerson  institute  of  technology 
has  met. 

I  had  a  letter  today  which  states  that  "tlie 
executive  of  the  Ryerson  students'  adminis- 
trative council  unanimously  voted  to  oppose 
Education  Minister,  Mr.  William  Davis,  in 
his  proposed  amendments  to  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  bill,  which  will  eliminate 
the  students'  choice  for  a  representative  on  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  board  of 
governors." 

In  other  words,  here  you  have  within 
hours,  the  kind  of  reaction  which  it  was  pre- 
dicted, was  going  to  be  found  not  only  on 
campuses  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  all 
across  this  country. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  put  it  in 
the  words  of  the  students  from  Western  On- 
tario—I happen  to  have  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  a  brochure  that  was  prepared  by  the 
students'  council  back  last  fall— as  a  matter  of 
fact  when  this  whole  bill  was  in  the  mill. 

I  would  like  to  quote  great  pages  of  this, 
quite    frankly,    because   it   would,    in   effect, 
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remind    this    House   of   the   calibre    and    the 
reasoned    nature   of   the   representation   they 
made  before  the  standing  committee. 
But  just  let  me  quote  two  paragraphs: 

As  Western  has  expanded  the  feeling  of 
alienation  or  non-identity  with  the  uni- 
\  crsity  has  become  prevalent,  many  students 
have  ceased  to  be  active  participants  in  the 
learning  process.  They  have  become  merely 
passive  recipients  or  consumers  of  knowl- 
edge. If  the  educational  experience  is  to 
be  a  meaningful  and  a  vital  one— if  the 
university  is  to  be  more  than  the  degree 
mill— students  must  feel  that  they  are  an 
integral  component  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

They  must  be  in  the  university,  not  at 
the  university.  They  must  become  involved 
in  and  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  towards 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  institution.  This 
kind  of  concern  and  involvement  cannot 
develop  if  students  are  denied  a  meaning- 
ful role  in  the  bodies  which  formulate  and 
implement  university  policy. 

The  Duff-Berdahl  report  states  that: 

Student  discontent  in  other  countries,  and 
testimony  that  we  heard  in  Canada,  both 
point  to  the  possibility  of  growing  student 
demands  for  participation  in  university 
government  and  those  presidents,  boards 
and  senates— 

And  I  might  add  governments.  Ministers  of 
Education,  hon.  members  from  university 
cities : 

— wlio  arc  insensitive  to  their  grievances 
may  find  student  negotiating  tactics  becom- 
ing increasingly  unpalatable. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  a  strong  under- 
current of  frustration  and  tension  among 
Western  students  for  some  time.  Student 
representation  on  the  university  governing 
bodies  would  in  all  likelihood,  help  to  dispel 
this  tension,  to  alleviate  the  mistrust  and 
misunderstanding  which  result  from  secret 
decision  making  in  which  the  student  body 
does  not  take  part. 

Students  will  be  much  more  amenable  to 
impopular  decisions  if  their  own  rep- 
resentatives liave  participated  in  the 
deliberative  process.  Knowledge  of  the 
problems  involved  and  the  rationale  behind 
the  decisions  will  relieve  much  undue 
suspicion  and   ill-founded  criticism. 

And   this   final   comment,    Mr.    Chairman: 

Our  council  (this  is  the  student  council 
at  Western  University)  feels  that  it  is  not 


satisfactory  to  demand  for  participation  on 
the  tlireat  of  unpalatable  negotiating  tac- 
tics. 

Here,  the  students  are  being  regretful  of  the 
fact  that  the  tactics  of  the  establishment  in 
the  university,  now  backed  by  this  govern- 
ment, are  going  to  force  them,  to  what  some 
people  will  describe  as  "unpalatable  tactics". 
They  do  not  want  to  do  that.  Instead,  they 
observe: 

A  much  more  positive  justification  and 
rationale  rests  on  what  we  understand  to 
be  the  students'  position  within  the  imi- 
versity.  The  students'  demands  for  partici- 
pation must  be  founded  upon  their  status 
as  valued  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  saying  that  it  is 
that  kind  of  view  which  is  reasoned,  rational, 
and  should  win  the  approval  of  the  hon. 
members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  And 
if  it  does,  then  they  will  vote  for  the  sub- 
amendment  which  my  colleague  has  placed 
before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  sub-amendment 
before  me. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
at  the  outset  that  in  joining  in  the  debate 
on  this  important  matter,  that  seldom  have  I, 
as  a  member  of  Legislature  in  the  eight  years 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  the 
steward  of  the  people  of  Sudbury,  felt  so  put 
upon— that  is  the  right  expression— by  people 
and  events  which  I  cannot  control. 

The  proffering  of  this  amendment  by  the 
member  for  London  South  and  its  backing 
as  a  matter  of  government  policy,  and  by  the 
words  of  a  senior  Minister  of  that  government 
is,  and  I  choose  the  word  carefully,  basically 
fraudulent.  It  is  perpetrating  fraud  upon  this 
House.  And  by  perpetrating  fraud  it  dimin- 
ishes its  dignity  and  carries  us  all  down  to 
a  very  crass  level  of  performance  in  the 
public  eye. 

It  is  fraudulent  because,  in  the  first  place, 
there  are  50  members  on  the  private  bills 
committee,  and  as  my  mind  tries  to  recall  the 
scene  of  that  some  three  hours  on  which  we 
spent  discussing  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  bill,  I  depict  by  memory  that  a  good 
many  of  the  members  were  present  and 
participated    in    the    discussion. 

At  times,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  there 
were  probably  more  Opposition  members 
there  than  there  were  government  members, 
but  numbers  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
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quality  of  the  participation  by  government 
members,  and  particularly  have  I  in  mind 
the  participation  of  tlie  member  for  Rus- 
sell-and  a  word  about  the  things  he  said. 
He  used  an  allusion,  an  analogy  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  I  later,  in  dis- 
cussing it  quietly  among  ourselves,  and  he 
will  permit  me  to  say  this  I  am  sure,  we  said 
that  we  would  not  have  used.  We  thought 
the    analogy   was   too    strong. 

An  analogy,  I  read,  is  a  fallacy  anyway; 
there  are  no  two  things  in  human  experience 
that  are  ever  exactly  the  same.  But  the 
member  for  Russell,  for  those  who  were  not 
here,  when  he  intervened  in  the  debate,  he 
said  that  the  proposal  that  is  now  proferred 
and  was  in  that  bill  at  that  time,  was  the 
same  as  the  method  of  representation  of  the 
black  man  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

He  could  have  representation  in  his  Parlia- 
ment as  long  as  his  representative  was  not  a 
negro,  as  long  as  he  was  not  black  and  as 
long  as  he  was  a  Caucasian,  he  could  be 
represented. 

That  is  apartheid;  that  is  the  policy  of 
apartheid  and  that  is  what  the  member  for 
Russell  said  in  that  extreme  reference,  and 
the  words  he  selected  to  support  it,  that  is 
what  he  said  this  University  of  Western 
Ontario  bill  was  in  section  11  (f). 

That  goes  pretty  far,  but  it  was  a  very 
effective  debating  point,  because  the  member 
for  Russell,  in  the  many  interventions  that  he 
made  in  the  debate  at  that  committee  hear- 
ing, influenced  the  thinking  of  a  good  many 
other  government  supporters  and  most  of 
them,  all  of  them  except  a  very  scant  minor- 
ity, supported  the  proposals  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Now,  it  is  fraudulent  because  if  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South  cannot  control  his 
members,  if  he  cannot  get  the  faithful  there 
—being  the  chief  government  Whip  as  he  is, 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  first  citizen,  one  of  the 
mechanistic  devices  whereby  the  parhament- 
ary  process  is  regulated— if  he  cannot  get 
the  members  there,  then  that  is  not  our  fault. 
If  he  could  not  trot  out  those  who  did  not 
exhibit  the  powers  of  perceptual  analysis  that 
the  member  for  Russell  does,  those  who  with 
blind  allegiance  want  to  follow  the  govern- 
ment, that  is  his  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  to  the  member 
that  we  try  to  get  back  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  expecting  that  I  would 
get  some  intervention  from  you. 


The  second  thing  that  is  fraudulent  about 
It  is  the  intervention  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  a  sorry  day  in  the  life  of  Ontario. 
Having  listened  to  his  speech,  I  am  saddened 
by  it.  I,  myself,  on  previous  occasions  and 
as  a  debating  tcchm'que,  if  I  may  make  refer- 
ence to  what  was  said  before,  he  made 
reference  to  me,  I  myself  stood  in  my  place 
down  the  line  down  there  and  courted  the 
mild  criticism  of  the  leader  of  my  party.  At 
a  later  time-he  knows,  by  his  smile  what  I 
am  going  to  refer  to  because  I  stood  in  my 
place  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  I  said 
about  him  that  he  was  the  greatest  Minister 
of  Education   since   Egerton   Ryerson. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  am  tempted  to  amend 
that,  having  listened  to  him  today,  and  having 
in  mind  the  part  that  he  has  played  in  this 
liollow  piece  of  work  this  afternoon,  to  say 
the  worst  Minister  of  Education  since  George 
Drew! 

Now,  let  me  go  l^ack  to— 

Mr.  Brydcn:  There  were  worse  ones  in 
the  Hepburn  era,  presumably. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  may  have  been  but  I 
l^ear  no  responsibility  for  them  at  all.  There 
may  have  been,  but  I  know  something  about 
George  Drew. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  role  played  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  let  us  l)e  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  these  days,  when  it  is  fashion- 
able for  politicians  to  take  credit,  that  the 
whole  genesis,  the  whole  initiative,  in  this 
matter  of  putting  a  student  on  the  board  of 
governors  at  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario rested  with  the  member  for  Brant,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Those  who  were  not  there  at  the  private 
bills  committee,  I  can  reveal  to  them,  so  as  to 
court  their  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  facts  I  relate,  that  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position was  the  mover  of  the  amendments 
that  brought  the  bill  to  this  House  in  its 
present  form. 

He  not  only  moved  this  amendment,  but 
he  also  moved  the  amendments  relating  to 
student  participation  in  the  senate  of  the 
university  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  he  moved  the  amendment  in  relation  to 
the  financial  disclosure  with  which  we  will 
deal  later,  to  his  great  credit. 

Will  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say 
that  this  puts  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  forefront  of  progressive  thinking,  because 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition— 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Note  the  contrast  between  the 
two  men;  the  Minister  of  Education  gets  up 
with  the  exercise  of  minnbo-juml)o  and  he 
says  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth  that  he 
supports  the  principle  of  student  participation 
in  the  board  of  governors,  and  out  of  the 
other  side  of  his  mouth,  he  says  that  he  is 
going  to  vote  against  it.  Contrast  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition;  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion supports  the  principle  and  he  is  going  to 
back  it  up  with  his  vote  and  his  political 
future  this  afternoon. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  given  the  credit  where 
it  belongs.  Now,  let  me  go  on  to  the  next 
thing.  In  the  earlier  debate  that  we  had,  and 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  and  which 
was  not  attended  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, a  person  very  busy  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties  whom  we  do  not  see  very  often 
in  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  I  am  not  here,  I  am 
not  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  Wednesday  afternoon, 
April  12,  he  was  not  here,  and  three  of  us 
participated  in  the  debate,  the  member  for 
London  South,  the  member  for  York  South 
and  myself,  and  we  discussed  the  implica- 
tions, at  the  insistence  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  of  the  Duff-Berdahl  report  as  it  affects 
university  development  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  made  those  comments  that  are  read  into 
the  record  by  the  member  for  London  South 
and  I  want,  in  order  to  make  the  record  com- 
plete, to  make  an  addendum.  I  want  to  read 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  what  I  said,  and 
I  would  invite  all  members  of  the  House- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Does  it  have  anything  to 
do  witli  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.   I  would  invite  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South  and  other  members  to 
listen  to  what  I  said  in  the  last  paragraph: 
Those  are  the  ways  in  which  I  think  the 
problems  ought  to  be  charted.  I  say  on  be- 
half of   this    group   that   these   things   will 
work  themselves  out  in  the  course  of  time, 
but  we  are  content  until  there  is  an  urgent 
need,  to  wait  for  the  people  in  that  com- 
munity,   and    all    across    the    province,    to 
come  to  a  concensus  and  then  come  to  the 
Legislature  where  I  assure  the  member  for 
York    South    this    Legislature    will    always 
jealously  preserve- 


Let  me  emphasize  that: 

—will  always  jealously  preserve  its  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  its  own  independent 
judgment  and  objectivity  in  the  public 
interest.  That  is  where  we  stand  on  the 
resolution. 

So  at  the  private  bills  committee,  who  came? 
Who  came?  There  were  four  groups  as  I 
apprehend.  There  were  at  least  four  groups. 

There  was  the  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Western,  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors; there  was  a  representative  of  the 
alumni  association,  the  well-known  television 
personality;  there  was  a  representative  of  the 
faculty;  and  not  the  least,  but  in  my  view 
most  important,  there  were  the  students. 

It  was  an  inspiration,  it  was  truly  an  in- 
spiration to  listen  to  those  young  people,  in 
whose  hands  the  future  of  our  country  will 
ultimately  descend,  as  they  expressed  their 
views  and  their  arguments  and  their  desires 
and  their  yearnings,  in  the  most  moderate 
and  reasonable  terms.  Having  listened  to 
those  arguments  one  had  to  prefer— indeed, 
I  put  it  higher,  one  had  to  feel  safer  with 
those  people— than  with  some  of  the  views 
that  were  expressed  in  opposition  to  them, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  likes  to  speak  in  wide 
generalities.  I  like  to  lace  them  with  illus- 
trations. 

There  was  a  particular  fool  there  that  day 
who  was  a  member  of  the  faculty.  He  spoke 
near  the  end.  Happily,  I  forget  his  name; 
he  has  probably  forgotten  mine.  The  burden 
of  his  argument  in  asking  us  not  to  adopt  the 
amendment  which  brings  the  bill  to  its 
present  form  was  to  say  to  us:  "Leave  the 
responsibility  for  looking  after  the  university 
to   us." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Your  leader  was  so  im- 
pressed with  it  he  cut  down  his  amendment 
from  eight  to  five. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  they  are  not  speaking  about 
that  intervention.  He  said:  "Trust  us  to  de- 
termine what  is  good  for  the  students,  we  are 
experienced  in  this  regard  and  if  you  leave  it 
in  our  hands,  you  can  have  every  confidence 
that  we  will  do  the  right  thing." 

That  argument  could  have  been  used  by 
every  oligarchy,  every  autocracy  and  every 
other  form  of  the  rule  of  the  select  that 
human  history  has  ever  known  in  the  6,000 
years  that  it  has  lived  in  the  organized  society 
called  civilization.  That  argument  could  have 
been  used  by  Hitler,  or  used  by  Stalin,  to 
justify  many  of  the  purges  that  they  perpe- 
trated. 
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In  other  words,  he  was  saying  to  us,  "You 
legislators,  elected  people,  don't  have  to  exer- 
cise that  independent  objectivity  to  which  I 
referred  on  April  12.  You  can  vicariously 
give  it  to  us."  Well,  we  preferred  to  succumb 
to  the  arguments,  the  rational  arguments,  but 
not  the  blandishments  of  the  students. 

Now  what  are  the  students  in  1967?  Who 
are  these  people?  Who  are  these  people  the 
DuflF-Berdahl  report  says  might,  in  our  com- 
munity, be  guilty  of  something  approaching 
the  excesses  that  have  occurred  at  Berkeley— 
that  is  what  they  say  in  that  report.  We 
might  see  manifestations  of  similarity  to  those 
riots— I  think  they  were  called  "demonstra- 
tions"—that  occurred  unhappily  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  has  changed 
his  mind,  has  he? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  said  that  "the  Duff-Berdahl 
report  says  that."  My  senses  tell  me  they 
are  a  different  type  of  person  than  the  gen- 
eration of  students  to  which  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs  and  I  belonged  when  we 
we  alumni  together  across  the  way.  And 
they  are  different  in  this  way.  We  were  con- 
tent in  those  days  to  involve  ourselves  in  the 
discussion  of  the  great  issues  of  the  day  and 
we  used  Hart  House  for  it— after  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
perhaps  the  most  important  forum  in  the 
country.  We  used  it,  with  a  very  select  group 
of  people  who  were  invited  there,  in  order  to 
dehver  ourselves  of  our  views  of  the  world 
around  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Does  the  member  wish  to 
relate  the  views  he  expressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  one  day  at  Hart  House? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  the  Minister  want  me  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  ask  the  member  to 
stay  with  section  11,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Even  at  the  request  of  the 
Minister  of  Education? 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  the  new  group  are  differ- 
ent. I  venture  to  say  to  you  that  my  senses 
tell  me  that  the  new  group  of  students  that 
we  have  about  us  are  much  more  sophisti- 
cated. They  leave  high  school  equipped  in  a 
way  in  which  we  were  never  equipped.  They 
have  more  facts  and  it  is  the  media  of  com- 
munications, and  especially  television,  that 
gives  them  more  facts  and  heightens  that 
level  of  sophistication.  So  they,  unlike  us  a 
generation  ago,  they  want  to  participate. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree  with  the  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  want  to  participate  and 
especially  to  become  involved  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  decision  making  process  aljout 
those  things  that  affect  them  as  university 
students.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition* calls 
it  a  topicality  of  interest.  What  does  he  mean 
by  that?  He  means  that  when  it  is  a  question 
of  parking,  accommodation,  the  quality  of  the 
food,  the  type  of  teaching,  the  curriculum, 
the  fee  structure,  bursaries  and  everything 
else  that  affects  them  qua  students,  they  want 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  the 
problems  involved.  They  are  not  content  to 
be  onlookers,  they  are  not  content. 

This  report,  the  Duff-Berdahl  report, 
speaks  about  "peevishness"  among  them. 
And  if  you  do  not  give  them  that  chance  to 
participate,  they  will  become  peevish.  I  dare 
say  they  might  become  rebellious.  These  are 
a  different  generation  of  people,  because 
tliese  are  the  young  that  were  so  exercised 
about  the  fate  of  the  black  man  and  his 
plight  in  Alabama  that  they  marched  from 
this  university  over  here  down  to  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  in  the  hundreds  if  not  in  the 
thousands,  to  demonstrate  their  chagrin  and 
opposition  to  the  way  their  fellow  man  was 
treated  3,000  miles  away.  These  are  a  differ- 
ent  breed   of   sophisticated   young   intellects. 

I  wish  the  House  could  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  Mr.  Larsen  make  the  arguments, 
as  he  made  them  at  that  committee.  I  wish 
the  House  could  lend  its  ear  to  the  young 
man  with  the  very  significant  name— what  is 
his  name?— Baldwin.  Baldwin— is  that  not  a 
wonderful  name  for  one  to  have  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  progressive  thinking?  The  man 
who  brought  responsible  government  to 
Upper  Canada.  A  majestic  name.  No  rela- 
tion, I  suspect.  The  members  would  be  im- 
pressed  if  they   heard   these   young   people. 

At  the  private  bills  committee,  now  that  we 
are  dwelling  upon  it,  as  I  recollect  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  made  but  one  intervention. 
That  intervention  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  government  policy  not  to  interfere 
with  the  autonomy  of  the  universities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  were  two. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  the  one  that  I 
recall.  A  rather  innocuous  intervention.  It  did 
not  disclose,  as  he  discloses  today,  the  quality 
of  thinking  that  he  had  entrapped  up  here  in 
psyche,  that  was  only  revealed  to  us  today, 
that  we  had  the  benefit  of  his  views.  So  the 
debate    went. 
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Enough  Tory  members  were  convinced  that 
the  amendment  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion passed  handily  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  was  enabled  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  developments  in  this  field.  One 
would  hardly  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
Western  which  was  going  to  set  the  prece- 
dent for  universities   across  the  country. 

Then  something  happened— sometliing  hap- 
pened. The  Minister  of  University  Affairs  was 
got  to.  There  were  some  at  the  committee 
meeting  who  sat  silent,  who  did  not  say  a 
word— those  representatives  of  the  corporate 
establishment  who  are  truly  in  control  of 
Western  University.  They  do  not  have  to— 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Downsview— they  do 
not  have  to  say  anything  when  they  have  the 
liighest  priced  corporation  lawyer  in  their 
employ  to  do  their  talking  for  them.  Is  that 
phrase  unfair,  to  say  "highest  priced"?  Not  at 
all.  He  must  be  one  of  the  highest  priced 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Canada. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Is  the  member  jealous? 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  did  the  talking.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd received  $100,000  for  18  months'  work. 
He  did  the  talking  for  them.  Sometliing  hap- 
pened. We  were  content  with  the  form  of  the 
bill.  I  did  not  see  any  serious  criticism  of  it 
in  the  press  or  elsewhere,  but  in  the  inter- 
vening weeks  somebody  got  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  government  policy  then  crys- 
talized  so  that  th^  retrogressive  step  was 
going  to  be  taken,  as  it  was  taken  today. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  amendment  of  the  member  for  London 
South  will  carry.  It  is  a  matter  of  sorrow  to 
nie  that  it  will  carry.  And  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it  except  refuse  to  surrender  my 
integrity  and  my  beliefs  and  I  do  not  have  to 
stand  in  this,  the  more  invidious  side  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  have  to  stand  here  and  talk 
out  of  both  sides  of  my  mouth  like  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  say  that  I  support  the 
principle  and  then  lend  my  vote  and  my 
personality  and  my  intellectual  honesty 
against  it. 

I  am  reminded— let  me  say  this  about  the 
Minister  and  what  he  said  today— I  am  re- 
minded it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Mr. 
Brydon,  of  the  Globe  and  Mail— a  man  who  is 
sometimes  given  to  excessive  writing— in  a 
sonata  of  praise  to  the  Minister  of  Education, 
likened  him— boy,  oh  boy,  Mr.  Brydon  really 
must  have  been  carried  away  after  midnight 
some  night— he  likened  the  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  to  Pope  John  XXIII. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  get  back  to  the 
amendment  and  sub-amendment? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  right  on  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  sometimes  acts 
as  if  he  thinks  he  is  the  pope  of  education. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  And  he  said— and  I  am 
talking  about  the  Minister's  speech,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  it  a 
fair  debating  point— he  said: 

The  Minister,  like  John  XXIII  who 
opened  the  windows  of  St.  Peter's  to  the 
world,  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
has  swept  away  the  cobwebs  of  a  moribund 
department  and  has  brought  it  into  the 
20th  century. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  one  he  inherited  from  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  And  I  must  say  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  for  that  view.  For 
the  first  time  in  decades  this  Legislature  was 
privileged  to  listen  to  a  highly  articulate  and 
knowledgeable  Minister  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  department,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  the  progressive  stream  of  education 
and  who  had  emerged  as  a  national  figure  in 
the  field.  Today  that  attractive  image  is 
completely  shattered.  And  a  promising  poli- 
tical career,  I  venture  to  predict,  is  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  That  is  how  extremely  I  put  it. 

By  supporting  this  amendment,  the  Minister 
of  University  Affairs  has  slipped  back  into 
the  19th  century  and  has  made  himself  the 
adversary  of  young  Canada,  with  which  he 
was  so  closely  identified.  By  introducing  this 
amendment,  which  in  effect  tells  the  uni- 
versity student  population  that  they  are  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard,  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  has  descended  to  the  level  of  the  dull 
and  the  drab,  the  unexciting,  tlie  reactionary. 

The  Minister  has  succumbed  to  the  bland- 
ishments of  tlie  imiversity  estabhshment.  He 
has  bent  the  knee  to  the  governors  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  and  the  eco- 
nomic royalists  who  have  so  long  dominated 
the  university  life  of  this  province. 

Does  anyone  say  that  statement  is  inaccu- 
rate? That  university  life  in  this  province  has 
been  dominated  by  the  corporate  elite?  That 
statement  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  you  supported  the 
corporate  elite. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  friend  says  I  supported 
them  and  I  am  the  member  of  the  House  that 
has  read,  on  several  occasions  passages  from 
the  work  of  Porter. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  you  always  vote  in 
"^       favour  of  the  elite. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  cannot  recall  that  anyone 
else  has  ever  done  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  read  it  and  then  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  without  significance  to 
me,  and  I  say  this  in  measured  tones,  when  I 
have  the  floor  and  not  by  way  of  interjection, 
that  the  final  capitulation  of  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs  came  within  a  few  days- 
mark  you  it  came  within  a  few  days  of  his 
receiving  the  third  honorary  degree  in  the 
province  at  Convocation  Hall  across  the  way. 

So  it  is  clear  to  me  at  this  point,  having 
listened  to  him— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  remind  the  member 
to  speak  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —that  honorary  doctorates  com- 
mand a  stiff  price. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  That  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr.  White:  Does  your  leader  associate 
himself  with  your  remarks?  I  would  like  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  price  in  this  case— I 
do  not  care  that  these  words  may  sound  offen- 
sive, I  mean  them— the  price  in  this  case  is 
the  denial  of  a  student  voice  in  the  university 
community  in  which  they  constitute  by  far 
the  greater  and  most  important  part.  In  fact, 
I  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  only  important  part. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with— it  may  be 
presumptuous  for  me  to  put  it  that  way,  but 
I  will  put  it  that  way— I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
in  his  classic  work,  and  I  am  told  there  have 
only  been  two  works  ever  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  about  the  idea  of  the  university. 

Here  is  one  of  them.  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  his  statement  that  the  only  pur- 
pose of  a  university,  for  its  existence,  is  the 
extension  of  knowledge  to  the  student  com- 
munity. 

Not  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Not  its 
advancement.  Not  research.  Not  finding  out 
new  things.  He  says  if  you  want  to  set  up  an 
institution,  said  Newman,  of  that  type,  then 
you  do  not  need  students. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Once  again,  I  must  ask  the 
member  to  stay  with  the  amendment  before 
us,  please. 


Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  a  positive  inconveni- 
ence. 

Mr.  Bryden:     Newman  is  out  of  date. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Everybody  is  out  of  date  to 
you,  except  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  do  not  think  students 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
you  do  not  imderstand  what  goes  on  at  uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  not  the  point  I  am 
making.  I  am  making  the  point  that  the  only 
people  that  really  count  in  the  university  com- 
munity are  the  students.  It  exists  for  them. 
And  such  being  the  case,  if  that  is  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  university,  then  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  as  a  matter  of  complete  logical 
development,  that  the  students  must  partici- 
pate in  the  decision  making  process  in  the 
administration  of  the  university. 

That  must  follow.  That  is  the  step  that  we 
took  in  the  university  bill  in  the  private  bills 
committee.  That  is  the  step  to  which  the 
Minister  of  Education  lends  his  support,  but 
not  his  vote  at  this  time. 

There  is  another  quotation  about  students 
that  I  want  to  put  on  the  record,  just  so  that 
we  may  approach  a  totality  of  the  perception 
of  this  problem. 

Listen  to  what  the  writers  of  the  Duff- 
Berdahl  report  had  to  say  about  them  on  page 
67,    I  quote: 

Just  as  we  have  urged  administrators  not 
to  judge  faculty  potential  for  responsible 
participation  in  university  government  by 
the  occasional  petulance  which  professors 
display  when  systematically  kept  in  ignor- 
ance, so  we  suggest  that  students  will  re- 
spond with  unsuspected  maturity  when 
treated  as  adults.  Certainly,  the  quality  of 
the  student  leaders  whom  we  met,  French- 
speaking  and  English-speaking  alike,  was 
most  impressive  and  Canada  has  good  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  them. 

Now  is  that  the  type  of  person  that  you  fear? 
Because  this  amendment  of  the  member  for 
London  South  must  be  based  upon  fear. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  pressure! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Basically  it  must  be  fear,  tliat 
their  participation  will  have  some  kind  of  un- 
salutary  effect  on  the  administration  of  the 
university.  Yet  tlie  university  exists  for  them. 
There  is  no  other  reason  for  its  existence  and 
the  employment  of  the  public  moneys  that  we 
vote  in  this  Legislature  to  it. 
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And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  Minister  has  taken  this  back- 
ward step  and  has  made  this  ignominious 
retreat.  I  am  reminded  of  the  scathing,  scorn- 
ful words  of  rebuke  written  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing, at  the  hour  at  which  his  fellow  poet 
Wordsworth  abandoned  his  liberal  principles 
and  accepted  the  desgination  of  poet  laureate 
from  the  establishment  of  the  day.  Let  the 
Minister  hearken  to  what  Browning  had  to 
say: 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 

Just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  on  his  coat. 

The  Minister  of  University  Affairs  has  turned 
Ills  back  on  the  university  students  of  Ontario. 
Instead  of  warmly  welcoming  their  desire  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  life  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  Minister  takes  his  stand  with 
those  who  would  deny  them  that  right. 

The  Minister  has  already  received  academic 
rewards  for  his  action,  but  mark  my  words, 
he  eventually  will  have  to  j)ay  a  heavy 
price  in  the  world  of  politics.  He  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  receive  accolades  from 
the  corporatists  who  rule  the  boards  of  gov- 
ernors, but  at  the  same  time  as  those  accol- 
ades are  heaped  upon  him,  he  will  garner 
the   contempt   of  those   who    trusted   him. 

How  I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could 
go  back  to  that  stage  of  enlightenment  and 
progress  and  far  seeing  that  we  had  reached 
when  the  private  bills  committee  came  to  its 
end,  when  we  left  with  elation  and  enthu- 
siasm and  exhilaration  that  we  had  taken 
a  forward  step  that  day  that  recognized  the 
role  that  will  be  played  in  this  country  by 
those  who  will  number  half  its  population. 
And  if  you  Tories  want  votes,  hear  that  in 
mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  what  you  are 
after! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  no,  you  are  the  seekers. 
You  are  the  people  that  the  first  citizen  of 
the  province,  in  a  moment,  when  he  loses 
control  as  he  did  several  months  ago  when 
he  said,  "I  am  trying  for  117." 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  Bill  Pr31,  section  11, 
please.  On  tlu>  amendment  or  the  sub-amend- 
ment— 

An  hon.  member:  This  may  be  your  final 
speech,  Elmer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  may  be.  I  am  very  proud  of 
tlie  tilings  that  I  say  today,  the  matters  of 
principle.  It  is  only  the  pride  that  is  laced 
with    disappointment    at    the    retreat    of    the 


Minister  of  University  Affairs  who  has  been 
my  friend  for  many  years. 

There  will  be  student  representation  on 
1)oards  of  governors,  there  will  be.  My  one 
regr(>t  is  that  the  Minister  of  University 
AHairs,  instead  of  being  in  the  firing  line 
with  the  students  as  he  could  have  been  this 
day,  has  chosen  instead  to  defend  the  barri- 
cades of  reaction. 

We,  of  course,  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment and  we  shall  do  so  despite  the  bland 
assurances  of  the  Minister.  By  the  action  he 
lias  taken  today,  he  has  worked  his  passage 
])ack  into  tlie  liosom  of  the  power  centre- 
Mr.  Bryden:  He  never  was  far  removed 
from  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  wondered  about  you 
when  tlie  bill  came  out  of  the  private  bills 
committee,  l)ut  you  are  now  back.  He  will 
no  longer  be  considered  a  possible  outcast. 
He  has  redeemed  himself  to  the  establishment 
by  shedding  trappings  of  progress  in  ex- 
cliange  for  the  leaden  feet  of  reaction. 

Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
tliat  this  personal  attack  on  the  Minister  is 
relevant  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  finished  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Utter  nonsense! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course  it  is  a  personal 
iittack;  it  is  nothing  else  but. 

Mr.  Kerr:   You  are  out  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  An  attack  provoked  by  fury  at 
a  man  who  can  stand  in  the  Legislature  and 
say  to  those  who  try  to  be  intellectually 
honest   the   things   he   said   today. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Orel 


er,  oruer! 


Once  again  I  must  ask  the  member  to  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Certainly  it  is  a  personal  attack 
against  a  man  who  in  the  highest  Legislature 
in  Ontario  sucks  and  whistles  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  he  did  this  after- 
noon. Are  you  protecting  him? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  protecting  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  this  House  and  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
])er  for  Sudbury  that  he  refrain  from  personal 
attacks  and  carry  on,  if  he  will,  with  the 
amendment  or  the  sub-amendment. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  finished  with  him  and 
I  will  say  no  more  about  him  and  I  take  the 
responsibility- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  someone  does  an  about- 
face  what  else  can  you  call  it?  What  are  you 
going  to  call  it?  It  has  to  be  described  in 
accurate  terms.  None  of  the  things  he  said 
here  today,  did  he  say  in  the  private  bills 
committee;  none  of  them.    He  sat  silent. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  does  he  say?  He  says  the 
government  does  not  object  to  student  parti- 
cipation. Those  were  his  words  this  afternoon. 
Yet  William  Grenville  Davis,  the  Minister  of 
University  AflFairs,  is  going  to  vote  against 
student  participation. 

You  see,  there  is  a  moral  compulsion  about 
this  which  does  not  escape  comprehension, 
notwdthstanding  the  eflForts  of  those  who  sit 
beside  him  to  protect  him.  It  has  a  moral 
quality.  If  the  university  is  to  efEectively  use 
all  of  its  resources,  then  it  needs  those  which 
only  the  students  can  provide.  That  is  to  say, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  students  and  their 
intellectual  acuity  and  their  articulateness  in 
expressing  it.  That  is  part  of  the  resources. 

That  is  the  moral  compulsion  upon  us  as 
Canadians  who  live  in  a  country  where  we 
are  exceedingly  conscious  of  the  use  of  re- 
sources. Resources  make  Canada  and  we  must 
be  mindful  of  the  resources  in  the  17  univer- 
sities across  our  province. 

This  administration  cannot  convince  any- 
one who  thinks  about  it,  that  they  are 
endowed  with  such  powers  of  prescience  to 
determine,  with  almost  divine  inspiration, 
what  is  good  for  the  students.  How  can  any- 
one decide  what  is  good  for  another  group 
of  humanity  unless  one  hears  from  that 
group  what  they  think  is  good  for  themselves. 

Where  did  I  learn  that?  Let  me  remind  the 
Minister  where  I  learned  that.  I  learned  that 
from  Nicholas  Ignatieff;  he  disclosed  that  to 
me.  His  brother  is  on  the  pages  of  the 
papers  and  the  television  today  in  the  highest 
councils  of  government.  Nicholas,  dead  these 
15  years.  So  be  it. 

No  one  has  the  moral  right  to  decide  what 
is  good  for  another  individual  without  can- 
vassing the  opinion  of  that  individual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh  come  on.  Let  us 
get  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  the  students  want 
to  do,  by  sitting  on  boards  of  governors.  So, 
if  the  bill  was  left  in  the  form  in  which  it 


emerged  from  the  private  bills  committee 
then  it  would  be  a  command  from  the  Legis- 
lature for  full  performance  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  which  we  must  recognize 
is  valid  if  the  very  basis  of  our  culture  is 
recognized  as  valid.  Our  culture  insists  upon 
the  maximization  of  the  utilization  of  all  the 
potentials  in  the  society. 

The  university,  in  its  very  name,  is  an 
expression  of  the  universal.  And  only  by  the 
fullest  employment  of  all  capacities  do  we 
approach  the  universal  and  faithfully  reflect 
it.  Thus  do  we  find  meaning  in  the  university 
experience,  and  having  found  meaning  do  we 
approach  the  divine  and  the  sublime,  and 
from  these  we  postulate  the  dignity  of  these 
young  people  who  came  to  the  Legislature 
and  put  their  case  excellently,  and  persuaded 
legislators— elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  than  which  there  can  be  no  higher 
honour— and  they  persuaded  them  to  their 
point  of  view.  And  now  darkly,  in  sinister 
fashion,  using  the  vehicle  of  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs  (the  other  fellow  does  not 
count— the  one  that  sits  behind)  but  using  the 
vehicle  of  the  Minister  of  University  AfiFairs, 
it  is  all  undone. 

It  is  all  undone  and  we  retrograde,  and  I 
say  in  my  responsibility,  for  him  to  take 
away  with  him  and  it  probably  will  not  bother 
his  sleep— and  there  is  no  reason  it  should— 
but  what  is  imdone  today  by  the  compliant 
majority,  I  resent.  I  resent  it,  that  this  has 
been  undone  outside  this  House,  and  it 
will  not  help  him— I  want  it  to  be  on  record- 
it  will  not  help  him.  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  but 
I  want  to  express  my  profound  admiration  for 
the  courage,  the  intellectual  integrity  and 
perception  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Russell, 
notwithstanding  this  vote  against  his  party 
today.  May  he  enjoy  many  years  of  success 
in  the  political  life  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  ob- 
servation is  that  if  the  member  for  Sudbury 
accuses  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  of 
having  demeaned  the  quality  of  debate,  then 
he  was  himself  demeaned  in  hstening  to  it. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  whereas  we  in  this 
party  think  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
is  profoimdly  wrong  in  the  proposition  he 
puts  before  the  House  today,  we  refuse  to 
accept  the  argument  of  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury that  the  receipt  of  a  doctorate  results  in 
the  forfeit  of  integrity. 

That  is  perhaps  as  unwarranted  an  attack 
as  many   of  us   have  heard  in  this   House. 
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Others  of  us  have  subjected  Ministers  of  the 
Cabinet  to  similar  attacks,  but  without  in  any 
sense  resorting  to  that  extremity  of  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  grave  reservations 
on  this  bill,  and  they  were  compounded  this 
afternoon,  by  the  remarks  of  the  member  for 
London  South  and  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs.  They  were  compounded  because  the 
essential  argument  put  forward  by  those 
gendemen  was,  that,  whereas  it  might  be 
philosophically  appropriate  to  include  uni- 
versity students  on  boards  of  governors  it 
lacked  a  certain  practicality. 

And  that  invests  the  argument  with  undue 
dignity,  because  what  they  were  really  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  the  choice  between 
principle  and  expediency,  the  government 
has  decided  to  opt  for  expediency.  There 
can  be  no  other  interpretation  placed  upon 
it.  Because  as  the  member  for  Russell  rather 
saliently  intervened,  there  are  only  two  alter- 
natives—there is  no  middle  ground— either  you 
are  "for"  on  this  proposition  or  you  are 
"against".  And  not  all  the  intellectual  verbiage 
in  the  world  can  rescue  any  member  of 
Cabinet  or  the  government  from  those 
alternatives. 

Having  admitted,  Mr.  Chairman— both  the 
member  for  London  South  and  the  Minister 
of  University  Affairs— that  they  were  caught 
in  the  dichotomy  between  principle  and  ex- 
pediency, there  was  a  not-so-subtle  attempt 
to  mask  that  dichotomy.  The  member  for 
London  South  used  the  phrase  "learned 
men".  It  flowed  off  his  tongue  frequently,  I 
sometimes  thought  in  an  effort  to  intimidate 
the  mere  mortals  who  inhabit  this  side  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  learned  men,  of  course,  comprise  the 
academics  and  the  academic  community,  and 
comprise  the  university  presidents  as  well. 
And  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  House 
has  to  recognize,  is  that  the  views  of  those 
men,  while  reputable,  are  not  unchalleng- 
able,  they  are  not  inviolable,  they  suffer  from 
occasional  mistakes  and  error.  And  the  House 
should  also  realize  that  within  the  framework 
of  those  arguments  put  forward  by  those 
so-called  learned  men,  there  is  much  dis- 
sention. 

The  name  of  Principal  Corry  has  been  used 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  this  after- 
noon. Well  let  me  quote  from  Principal  Corry 
who  disagrees  with  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs.  Principal  Corry  is  himself,  as  I 
understand  it,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
university  presidents.    He  described  the  role 


of  the  university  in  a  recent  article  for  the 

Queens  Quarterly. 

President  Corry  began  this  way;  he  said: 
The  individuaHstic  era  covering  nearly 
four  centuries  is  past,  but  that  era  shaped 
the  university  community  relationships  as 
we  have  known  them,  up  till  yesterday  so 
to  speak.  To  put  it  in  crude  political  eco- 
nomic terms,  the  university  belonged  to  the 
private  sector  of  life.  It  was  a  matter  for 
private  enterprise.  What  the  university  did, 
what  resources  it  had,  whether  it  survived 
at  all  or  not  was  not  primarily  the  concern 
of  state  and  government,  it  was  the  con- 
cern of  private  bodies,  chiefly  churches  and 
private  philanthropists. 

Then  Dr.  Corry  goes  on  to  indicate  that  of 
course  that  role  has  altered  profoundly  and 
that  now  government  has  intervened.  And 
he  says  this,  and  I  ask  the  Minister,  as  I  know 
he  will,  to  bear  close  attention: 

Coming  to  terms  with  government  does 
not  necessarily  mean  governmental  control 
of  what  is  taught  and  how.  A  university 
may  be  to  educate,  but  staff  should  be 
left- 

And  if  governments  are  wise,  will  be  left, 
—and  staff  will  be  left,  free  to  decide  what 
to  teach,  and  how. 

But  it  clearly  will  mean  governmental  in- 
fluence and  social  pressure  never  experi- 
enced in  the  individuaHstic  age.  Speaking 
in  the  broadest  terms  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
basis  for  objecting  to  all  outside  influence 
and  pressure. 

All  the  universities  I  know  want  to  have 
a  vital  influence  in  their  society.  If  they 
were  to  stand  insulated  from  all  social 
pressures,  how  could  they  know  what  in- 
fluence is  needed  or  will  be  affected?  The 
way  to  have  a  vital  role  in  a  society  is  to 
be  immersed  in  it,  subject  to  its  pressures, 
and  sensitive  to  its  deeply  felt  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  in  the  Opposition 
are  emphasizing  in  this,  is  the  proposition 
that  the  university  communty  must  be  subject 
to  the  pressures  of  the  outside  community  and 
sensitive  to  its  deeply  felt  needs.  And  that  is 
precisely  the  purport  of  the  sub-amendment 
from  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  evade  the  argu- 
ment, I  suggest,  by  saying  that  we  have  con- 
trived a  happy  half-way  house  or  suggesting, 
I  thought  a  little  gratuitously,  that  one  of 
their  kind,  meaning  "the  student  body", 
might  one  day  serve  on  that  half-way  house 
or  on  boards  of  governors. 
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It  is  also  not  suflBcient,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
invoke  the  DuflF-Berdahl  report  because  I  say 
to  the  Legislature  that  the  Duff-B«rdahl 
report  is  already  obsolete  in  many  other 
aspects.  And  the  Duff-Berdahl  report  in  its 
proposition  about  university  boards  of  gov- 
ernors embodies  the  worst  kind  of  social 
Darwinism,  the  worst  kind  of  tokenism, 
where  it  comes  to  student  representation  upon 
those  boards. 

Whatever  the  argument  put  forward  on 
the  part  of  government,  I  say  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  that  he  cannot  mask  it.  One 
was  inclined  to  ask  at  the  outset  of  the 
legislative  proceedings  this  afternoon,  will  the 
real  Minister  please  stand  up?  Because  there 
was  obviously  a  very  considerable  confusion. 
I  do  not  think  the  Minister  resembles  Pope 
John  XXIII,  I  do  not  think  he  even  resembles 
certain  other  formidable  figures  of  history. 
He  has,  however,  on  this  issue,  undertaken 
the  quality  and  aspect  of  that  leading  figure 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  recent  times  past, 
Mackenzie  King.  The  whole  purport  of  his 
statement  this  afternoon  was:  "Where  we 
cannot  consistently  oppose,  we  will  oppose 
without  consistency."  That  is  precisely  what 
the  Minister  was  putting  to  the  Legislature. 

Now  there  is  only  one  explanation  to  the 
Minister's  amendment  on  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, only  one.  No  students  are  to  be  on  the 
board;  it  suffers  no  other  interpretation;  it 
will  admit  of  no  other  interpretation.  The 
Minister's  motive  lies  not  in  the  protest  of  the 
university  presidents,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
him,  but  it  lies  in  the  capitulation  to  an 
establishment  group,  be  it  the  London  estab- 
lishment or  the  corporate  establishment,  it  lies 
on  that  kind  of  capitulation.  I  am  surprised, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  profoundly  surprised 
that  the  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  colleagues 
and  the  members  of  the  Tory  party  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  withstand  that  kind  of 
pressure  on  so  fundamental  a  social  issue. 

So  we  heard  an  indescribably  ingenuous 
kind  of  speech,  not  usually  given  by  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs.  He  suggested 
the  possibility  at  some  date  of  students  on 
boards  of  governors  but  never  invoked  the 
day;  suggested  that  maybe  there  would  be  a 
better  way  but  never  spelling  out  that  better 
way,  made  the  charitable  observation  that 
students  have  a  contribution  to  make  but 
never  suggesting  the  nature  of  that  contri- 
bution. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  for  the 
members  of  this  party— and  I  would  think  for 
the  members  of  the  House  as  a  whole,  for  the 


members  who  sat  on  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee and  listened  to  the  views  of  the  stu- 
dents—I want  to  put  it  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
argument  simply  is  not  complicated. 

The  question  is,  in  fact,  one  of  university 
autonomy.  This  is  what  is  at  stake.  And 
university  autonomy,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  prin- 
cipally to  do  with  the  freedom  and  partici- 
pation of  the  constituent  groups  in  that 
community  of  learning— that  is  what  uni- 
versity autonomy  is  all  about,  about  the 
freedom  and  participation  of  the  constituent 
groups. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  those  groups, 
I  want  to  suggest  to  the  House,  isolated  in  the 
exercise  of  power  these  many  decades, 
patently  antidemocratic  in  composition,  was 
the  boards  of  governors.  That  is  why  the 
entire  bill  is  subject  to  amendment. 

Another  of  those  groups,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  student  group— just  as  obviously  demo- 
cratic, committed  indispensable  and  integral 
to  the  community  of  learning— that  group 
must  have  representation  at  every  level  of 
university  life.  We  in  this  party,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, submit  that  that  involves  the  boards  of 
governors  as  well. 

What  this  bill  in  fact  does  is  to  flout 
university  autonomy;  what  this  bill  in  fact 
does  is  to  ridicule  the  principle  of  self- 
government. 

I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  it  to 
the  private  members  of  this  House— the  pro- 
position of  the  member  for  Riverdale  was 
salient  and,  I  think,  unanswerable:  In  what 
way  will  a  student  on  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  detract 
from,  or  adversely  affect,  that  body?  Who  is 
there  who  will  stand  and  demonstrate  in 
what  way  that  will  occur?  And  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  one  can  stand, 
because  in  fact  the  only  possible  consequence 
of  a  student  on  the  board  of  governors  of 
that  university  community  would  be  to 
enhance  the  stature  of  the  board  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  and  in  the  eyes  of  society 
as  a  whole.  And  what  we  have  put  in  our 
sub-amendment  is  precisely  that  proposition. 
I  hope  that  we  have  put  it  with  the  clarity 
which  will  allow  members  of  this  House  to 
make  the  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  sub-amendment 
before  me  by  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  comments  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
amendment. 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  got  nothing  to 
say.  If  you  listen  to  something  it  might 
persuade  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine. 
Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Closed  mind. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio):  No,  more  open  than  yours. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  fellow  who  wanted 
youth  to  participate  in  the  Confederation 
Parliament.    Why  are  you  silent  today? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  you  call 
oxymoronic. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 
The  floor  has  been  given  to  the  member  for 
Woodbine. 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  a  great  mis- 
take! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  two 
conclusions  emerge  very  clearly  from  the 
history  of  the  clause  now  before  us  and  from 
the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  this  after- 
noon. First,  the  government  opposite  is  a 
government  which  dithers  whenever  it  finds 
itself  in  a  situation  of  controversy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  all  you  can  say. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Second,  when  it  finds  itself 
in  that  type  of  situation,  it  attempts  to  resolve 
its  dilemma  by  placing  itself  solidly  on  the 
side  of  oligarchy  in  its  attempt  to  defend 
itself  against  the  intrusions  of  democracy. 

The  bill  was  before  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee some  substantial  time  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
persuaded  to  incorporate  in  it  a  very  modest 
clause  which  would  have  provided  some  form 
of  student  representation  on  the  board  of 
governors. 


I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
was  indeed  a  modest  clause. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  point  out  that  it  is  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  indeed  a  modest 
clause.  It  did  not  even  guarantee  that  the 
student  representative  would  himself  be  a 
student.  Even  that  modest  clause  however, 
was  too  much  for  the  government.  It  simply 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  It  permitted  the  bill 
to  stand  on  the  order  paper  for  weeks  on 
end,  while  it  sat  chewing  its  fingers  up  to 
its  elbow. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  expect  to 
be  long? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  I  would  be  perhaps 
another  three  or  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  continue  for  three 
or  four  minutes? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  try  to  finish  in  three  or 
four  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  know  if  the  member  is  the  last  speaker, 
I  think  there  may  be  others  who  wish  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anyone  else  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  might  want  to  make 
some  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Did  the  Prime  Minister  in- 
dicate he  may  have  some  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  the  circumstances  it 
being  6  o'clock,  I  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
will  resume  at  eight. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  4717) 

The  following  answers  to  questions  were  (for  various  individuals),  55  trips;  $20.00, 

tabled:  W.  Smith,  1  trip;  $40.00,  Morrisette  Dia- 

6.  Mr.    Patersoru-Enquiiy   of   the    Min-  "^^"^  Drilling  Company,  1  trip;  $226.66, 

istry-1.  On    how    many    occasions    since  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company,  2  trips. 

January,  1963,  were  any  aircraft  owned  by  4.  (a)  (1)  For  commercial  flying,  where 

the  government  of  Ontario  used  to  carry,  permitted    by     the     air    transport     board 

(a)  any  MP?  and  (b)  anyone  other  than  licence: 

a  civil  servant  of  the  provmce  of  Ontario?  ^    direct  operating  costs:   (i)   Fuel   and 

2.  Name  the  date  and  person  involved  on  ^il;   (ji)  Provision  for  major  overhauls   of 

each  occasion  and  the  purpose  of  each  such  airframe  and  engines;  (iii)  Running  main- 

trip.    3.  (a)  On  how  many  such  trips  were  tenance. 

charges  made  to  the  passengers;  and   (b)  i      » .        r               .                         ,       ,     ,  v 

how  much  and  by  whom  were  the  charges  p,^;,^^T^^  operatmg  costs-overhead:  (i) 

paid?  4.   (fl)  Explain  in  detail  the  financial  ^^^°*'  '^^^^  ^^,  expenses;  (n)  Base  operat- 

basis   on   which   charges   were   calculated;  'f  expenses;  (m)  Provision  for  depreciation 

(b)  does    this   include   an    allowance   for  °^  ^"^"^   ^''^'^"^^   ^"^   ""^^^  equipment, 
depreciated    capital    cost,    air    crew    time,  c.  Plant  overhead. 

maintenance  charges  and  other  operational  (2)  For  flying  required  by  other  depart- 
costs?  5.  Are  charges  the  same  for  all  gov-  ments  of  the  Ontario  government- 
ernment-owned  planes?    (For  example    is  a.  Direct  operating  costs, 
the   charge  the   same  for  the  new  turbo-  u     a  •        r^              .                         ,       , 
propelled    plane    of    The    Department    of  ,  ^:  ^''Ta    °P^'\^!"S  ^^'*^  overhead  ex- 
Lands  and  Forest  as  for  an  Otter?)  ^^"'^^^  °^  depreciation  charges. 

r  X       1         1  ^  ^^^  ^^^  emergency  or  mercy  flying  (i.e. 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests:  cases    related    to    emergencies    associated 

1.  (a)  and  (b).  with  accidents,   serious  illness  or  catastro- 
Not    available.     Regulations    of    the    air  ^^'^'^  ^^  '^^^"S  of  the  air  transport  board. 

transport  board  do  not  require  the  names  (^)  ^^  '^oted  in  part  4  (a). 

and   occupations    of  passengers   to   be   re-  5.  No. 

corded  on  flight  reports.   During  the  period  nn    »#      xt.          t        .         r    i 

under  question  Department  of  Lands  and  .^^rr         ^^^^-^^QW  of  the  Ministry 

Forest  aircraft  carried  the  following  num-  "^^  ,"^^   "^^"^   employees   of  the   work- 

ber  of  passengers:  T®^^    compensation   board   have    resigned 

^  -              ,        ,       «                  ,   «  during  the  past  sixteen  months?    2.  What 

January,  February,  March,  1963  ....     3,127  were  their  positions  with  board?    3.  Has  a 

Fiscal  year  1963-1964  33,742  personnel  director  been  appointed  for  the 

Fiscal  year  1964-1965  30,235  workmen's  compensation  board?    4.  What 

Fiscal  year  1965-1966  28,409  is  tlie  date  of  the  resignation  of  the  former 

April,  1966,  to  February  28,  1967  ....  29,648  personnel  director? 

,~"""  Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Labour: 

'^■'^'  1.  375. 

2.  Not  avaikble.    See  part  1.  ^^    ^,^^^  ^^^,^j_  ^4;  clerk  (female),  105; 

3.  (a;     77  trips.  physiotherapist,  15;  occupational  therapist, 
(b)    (1)   Commercial  flights:    $50.00,  18;  file  clerks,  49;  programmer,  4;  labourer, 

W.  G.  Noden,  1  trip;  $548.66,  Ottawa  River  5;   secretary,   44;   key  punch   operator,   6; 

Forest    Protective    Association    Limited,    2  cleaners,  24;  typists,  34;  rehabilitation  offi- 

trips;    $429.75,    Canadian    Department    of  cers,  5;   orderly,  9;   switchboard   operator. 

National    Health    and    Welfare,    2    trips;  2;  X-ray  technician,  1;  auditor,  5;  doctors, 

$50.00,    Canadian    Department    of    Trade  9;  nurses,  2;  remedial  gymnast,  1;  station- 

and  Commerce,  1  trip;  $243.75,  Hon.  J.  W.  ary  engineers,  2;  psychotechnician,  1;  gen- 

Spooner,  1  trip;  $359.99,  Canadian  Depart-  eral  counsel,  1;  wage  and  salary  adminis- 

ment  of  Fisheries,  6  trips;  $1,928.95,  Hon.  trator,    1;    general   accountant,    1;   receiver 

J.  P.  Robarts,  5  trips.  and  shipper,  1;  psychologist,  1;  messengers, 

(2)   Emergency    and    mercy    flights:  2;  investigator,  3. 

$2,053.03,   Ontario   Department  of  Health  3.  Yes. 
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4.  There  was  no  resignation.  He  was 
placed  in  another  position. 

21.  Mr.  Bry den— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—  (fl)  How  many  employees  are  employed 
in  each  of  group  1,  group  2  and  group  3  of 
the  unclassified  service  of  the  public  serv- 
ice; (b)  How  many  are  employed  in  the 
classified  service? 

Answer  by  the  Prime  Minister: 

(a)  Group  1,  4,907;  Group  2,  393;  Group 
3,  1,246. 

(b)  48,007. 

Mr.  Freeman— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry— 
1.  How  many  of  each  type  of  licensed 
establishment   had    been   licensed   by   the 


liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  as  of  March 
31,  1967?  2.  How  many  of  each  type  of 
licensed  establishment  were  suspended  for 
any  length  of  time  during  the  1966-67 
fiscal  year?  3.  How  many  beverage  rooms 
were  licensed  for  women  only  as  of  March 
31,  1967? 

Answer  by  the  Provincial  Secretary: 

(1)  Hotels,  1,188;  taverns,  490;  public 
houses,  303;  restaurants,  28;  aircraft,  2; 
railways,  3;  theatres,  2;  steamships,  2; 
clubs,  861;  military  messes,  112. 

(2)  Hotels,  7;  taverns,  4;  public  houses, 
3;    clubs,   5. 

(3)  None. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WESTERN  ONTARIO 

(Continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  we  adjourned  for 
the  supper  hour  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

At  supper  time  I  had  indicated  that,  in  my 
opinion,  two  conclusions  clearly  emerged 
from  the  history  of  this  clause  to  date.  First, 
when  it  finds  itself  in  a  controversial  situation 
the  government  dithers,  and  second,  in  order 
to  extricate  itself  from  its  embarrassment,  its 
reaction  is  to  align  itself  with  oligarchy 
against  the  encroachments  of  democracy. 

I  think  this  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
way  this  clause  developed.  In  the  private 
bills  committee,  a  very  mild  amendment  was 
introduced  which  would  have  suggested  the 
possibility  that  there  should  be  one  repres- 
entative of  the  students  in  a  board  of  not 
less  than  27.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
guaranteed  in  the  amendment  introduced  that 
the  representative  of  the  students  would 
himself  be  a  student,  but  it  was  guaranteed 
that  he  would  be  elected  by  the  students. 
This,  apparently,  was  too  much  for  the 
government. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  (Mr.  Davis),  the  hon.  member  for  Lon- 
don South  (Mr.  White),  who  is  not  here  at  the 
present  time  to  watch  over  his  own  bill,  and 
the  government  as  a  whole,  I  take  it,  stood 
like  Canute  telling  the  tide  to  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  will  be  submerged  by 
the  tide.  There  is  no  way  in  which  they  can 
resist  the  progress  of  reasonable  development 
of  student  representation  in  the  governing 
bodies    of   our   universities. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Ren- 
wick),  has  placed  before  the  House  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment.  Under  his  sub- 
amendment  it  will  be  provided  that  one 
member  of  the  student  body  elected  by  the 
student  body  will  be  entitled   to  sit  on  the 
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board  of  governors  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  His  amendment  proposes 
that  the  member  representing  the  student 
body  will  himself  be  a  student.  He  will  be 
one  member  out  of  not  less  than  a  total  of 
27  members,  and  as  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer),  pointed  out,  the  total 
membership  of  the  board  could  be  in  excess 
of  27  up  to  infinity,  depending  on  how  many 
vice-presidents  the  board  may  decide  to  elect 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  incursions  of 
this  one  student.  This,  the  government 
resists. 

We  saw  the  panic  of  the  government  in  the 
way  this  matter  has  been  handled  in  the  last 
few  days.  On  Friday,  the  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  put  on  the  order  paper  a 
notice  of  intention  to  amend  the  clause  by 
striking  out  the  possibility  of  even  indirect 
representation  of  students  on  the  board.  This 
was  the  panic  of  the  government.  They  saw 
the  possibilities  that  a  small  measure  of 
democracy  might  be  introduced  into  the 
government  of  a  university  which,  at  this 
time,  is  dominated  by  a  board  of  governors 
representing  mainly  the  business  establish- 
ment. They  saw  the  possibility  of  one  stu- 
dent coming  on,  and  they  were  so  terrified 
that  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  pro- 
posed that  even  the  indirect  representation 
envisaged  in  the  original  bill  should  be 
eliminated. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  That  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  as  I  read  your  amend- 
ment, it  was  to  strike  out  clause  (f)  altogether, 
clause  (f)  which  dealt  with  student  repres- 
entation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  explained 
earlier  the  idea  behind  putting  that  particular 
notice  on  the  order  paper  and,  as  I  indicated 
earlier  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  part 
of  the  reason  for  the  move  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  by  the  member  for 
London  South  related  to  the  position  that 
you  are  presently  taking;  the  position  taken 
by  the  member  for  York  South  and  others, 
that  this  constituted,  shall  we  say,  an  opposi- 
tion, or  opposing  the  question  of  a  form  of 
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student  representation  on  the  board,  and  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  that  amendment  what- 
soever. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  students 
themselves  would  have  preferred  a  deletion 
of  the  sections  so  that  the  whole  area  would 
have  been  opened  for  further  discussion  right 
from  the  beginning.  This  was  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment.  It  was  not,  as  the  hon. 
member  is  suggesting,  that  the  government  is 
taking  a  position  opposed  to  a  form  of  repres- 
entation on  the  board  of  governors.  This  was 
not  the   case  whatsoever. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Minister  now  poses  as  a  champion  of  the 
students'  interests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
posing  as  a  champion  of  the  students.  I  have 
been  dealing  in  my  own  limited  way  with  the 
students  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  think 
you  will  find  that  they  recognize— although 
they  do  not  always  agree  with  the  Minister- 
that  there  has  been  a  genuine  attempt  to 
solve  the  problems  that  face  the  student  body 
in  this  province.  I  think  we  indicated  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  very  clearly  in  the  debates 
and  in  the  discussions  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student  aid  programme.  This 
was  very  important  to  the  student  body,  and 
in  spite  of  the  remarks  of  the  member  for 
Sudbury,  I  do  not  intend  to  reply  to  the 
personal  attack  that  he  made  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  within  the  dignity  of  this 
House  to  do  so.  I  regret  them.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  they  are  typical  of  the 
hon.  member;  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
truly  representative  of  the  way  that  he  feels. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
member  for  Woodbine  yielded  the  floor  to 
you   or  not. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    I 

Mr.  Chairman— 


ild    just    add    this, 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  yielded  the  floor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  give  the  Minister  a  chance  to  correct 
an  alleged  inaccuracy  in  what  T  said,  if  there 
was  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  in  spite  of  all  of 
the  concern  being  evidenced  by  the  members 
opposite  with  respect  to  the  students  of  this 
province,  it  was  very  interesting  to  find, 
during  the  debates  on  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs,  that  item  which  was  pretty 
important  to  the  students  a  year  ago,  was 
still  important  to  them— the  whole  question 
of  student  aid  and  what  the  government  was 


doing   produced   not   a   single    question   from 
any  Opposition  member. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): If  he  was  so  keen  about  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, surely  he  could  have  done  more  about 
the  $19  milhon  that  was  voted  in  this  regard. 
He  has  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  he  did  nothing  about  it.  But 
I  will  concede  the  point.  I  went  out  for  a 
telephone  call  and  I  came  back  in  and  in 
five  minutes  it  was  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  cannot  understand  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  explaining  why,  but 
what  have  you  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  picture 
is  worse  than  it  was  before  the  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  no,  it  is  not.  It  is  a 
very  consistent  position  of  endeavouring  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  yielded  the  floor  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  University  Affairs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  appreciate  your  kindness. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —to  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  correct  what  he  asserted  was  a  misstate- 
ment in  the  statement  I  had  made.  I  did  not 
realize  that  his  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own 
position  would  extend  to  the  point  that  he 
would  raise  half  a  dozen  extraneous  matters 
along  the  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  thought  that  I  would 
make  these  observations. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister  that  almost  any  observations  would 
be  an  improvement  on  his  observations  with 
relation  to  the  clause  before  us.  He  has  tried 
to  describe  to  me  what  his  intention  was  in 
putting  on  the  notice  paper  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  amend  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  his 
explanation  really  explained  anything,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  can  read  the  English  language 
reasonably  well.  The  notice  that  he  put  on 
the  order  paper  would  have  eliminated  even 
the  pseudo  representation,  the  phony  indirect 
representation  provided  in  the  original  bill, 
and  he  said  that  in  doing  that  he  was  assent- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  students. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  assenting  to,  but  per- 
haps considering  them  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  you  people. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  The  students  were  so  fed  up 
with  your  position  that  they  figured  a  zero 
would  be  superior  to  the  negativity  which  you 
had   previously  supported.   Is   that  it? 

We  know  that  zero  is  a  plus  over  a  nega- 
tive and  your  position  has  been  negative. 
The  government's  position  has  been  negative. 
However,  perhaps  I  could  make  a  minor  con- 
cession to  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  could  perhaps  agree  with  him  that  anything 
is  better  than  what  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  is  now  trying  to  bring  back 
to  this  bill.  The  hon.  member  for  London 
South- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Your  leader  does  not  say 
so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  know,  this  is  a 
very  nice  point,  it  is  sort  of  in  the  category  of 
how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a 
needle.  It  is  a  very  nice  point  to  decide 
whether  your  amendment  was  worse  than  the 
amendment  of  the  member  for  London  South 
or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Well, 
you  are  of  two  minds,  obviously. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  one  gets  to  a  nice  dis- 
tinction hke  that,  it  is  very  diflBcult.  The  one 
thing  I  think  the  whole  House  should  be  able 
to  agree  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  both  of 
them  are  absolutely  terrible.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister wanted  to  remove  from  the  Act  any 
vestige  of  the  notion  of  student  representation 
on  the  board  of  governors.  The  hon.  member 
for  London  South  has  reverted  to  the  original 
bill  proposed  by  the  ohgarchy  on  the  board  of 
governors  that— 

Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  sir,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
senate  and  board  of  governors,  and  subscribed 
to  by  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  faculty, 
and  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  students. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  students? 

Mr.  White:  And  by  the  alumnae  association 
numbering  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  the  hon.  member  has  made  that 
statement  a  number  of  times  and  he  is  in 
error. 

Mr.  White:  No,  I  am  not  in  error— you  are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  original 
request  of  the  faculty  association  in  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  was  for 
straight  student  representation. 


Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  refer 
to  the  faculty  association.  I  said  the  joint 
board  of  governors,  senate  committee,  and 
the  senate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  was  just  correct- 
ing the  impression. 

Mr.  White:  —the  board,  and  the  alunmae. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  referred  to  the 
faculty  on  other  occasions  suggesting  they 
favoured  this  restricted  representation  for  the 
students. 

Mr.  White:  The  majority  of  the  students 
I  think  endorsed  the  amendment  I  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  member  stands  in  his 
place  on  a  point  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  says  to 
his  colleague:  "Where  was  I?" 

Mr.  White:  You  are  being  misinformed  by 
your  "left  wing"  friends. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  not  being  misin- 
formed. The  faculty  is  in  favour  of  the  student 
representation  and  you  caimot  deny  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  only  point,  which  is  not 
actually  affected  at  all  by  this  hair-sphtting 
by  the  hon.  member  for  London  South,  is  that 
the  amendment  he  has  proposed,  which  re- 
stores the  original  clause  in  the  bill  and  which 
represents  the  position  of  the  oligarchy  on  the 
board  of  governors  now  governing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  as  an  autocracy,  is 
that  the  students  should  be  indirectly  repre- 
sented. Now,  that  system  of  indirect  govern- 
ment is  a  fairly  old  system  in  British  colonial 
policy  among  other  things;  where  people  are 
represented  by  delegates  who  are  not  of  their 
own  number  and  are  named  by  somebody 
other  than  their  own  number. 

This  is  the  proposition  that  was  originally 
in  the  bill.  It  is  the  one  that  the  hon.  member 
for  London  South  wants  to  reintroduce  into 
the  bill.  The  students  will  be  represented, 
not  by  a  student,  nor  by  anybody  named  by 
students,  but  by  somebody  whom  the  people 
who  fancy  themselves  to  be  better  than  stu- 
dents will  name  to  be  the  representatives  of 
students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  very  nice 
question  to  decide  whether  that  is  superior  or 
inferior  to  the  Minister's  position,  which  is 
that  the  students  should  be  pushed  out  alto- 
gether and  should  have  no  representation.  The 
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hon.  Minister  shakes  his  head  once  again. 
The  amendment  of  which  he  gave  notice  on 
the  order  paper  would  provide  precisely  that— 
that  there  would  be  no  representation  for  stu- 
dents at  all. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  that  the 
Minister,  the  member  for  London  South,  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  University  of  West- 
em  Ontario,  stand  like  Canute  ordering  the 
tide  to  retreat.  But  they  will  be  submerged 
by  it.  They  stand  in  the  way  of  progress;  they 
try  to  restore  an  autocratic,  oligarchy  system 
of  government  which  cannot  survive. 

My  friend  from  Riverdale  has  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  give  recognition  to 
the  principle  of  student  representation  of 
students  by  students.  It  is  a  very  modest 
amendment.  I  know  that  the  member  for 
Riverdale  restrained  himself  greatly  when  he 
put  it  forward  because  he  knew  he  was  deal- 
ing with  mossback  Tories  who  repudiate  the 
principles  of  democracy  when  there  is  a  real 
test,  when  it  challenges  the  position  of  an  oli- 
garchy. 

All  that  my  friend  from  Riverdale  proposed 
was  that  on  this  board  of  governors  of  27- 
plus  there  would  be  one  student  elected  by 
students  to  represent  students.  I  have  great 
difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  restraining  myself 
from  criticizing  my  colleague  from  Riverdale. 
I  think  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  half 
dozen  students. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Carleton  has  suggested 
two  to  three. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  say,  expressing 
only  my  viewpoint  and  not  purporting  to 
speak  for  anyone  other  than  myself,  that  on 
a  board  of  governors  of  27  members— and  I 
would  ehminate  the  plus,  just  27— there  should 
be  five  or  six  students  named  by  students  to 
represent  the  student  body.  Certainly  two  or 
three  would  be  quite  reasonable.  However, 
we  do  not  propose  even  that  reasonable  pro- 
position to  the  hon.  members  opposite.  We 
propose  only  that  the  principle  of  student 
representation  should  be  recognized  by  per- 
mitting one  student  only  to  sit  on  this  august 
board  of  27  or  more  members. 

Surely  even  the  gentlemen  opposite  can- 
not be  terrified  by  the  proposition  of  one 
student  on  a  board  of  27  or  more.  Surely 
that  is  reasonable.  The  only  thing  that  is 
unreasonable  about  it  is  that  one  is  not 
enough,  but  surely  you  fellows  can  go  along 
with  that. 

Let  us  recognize  this  principle  that  stu- 
dents are  people;  they  are  mature  people; 
they  have  viewpoints.    Their  viewpoints   are 


valid  and  worthy  of  consideration  and  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  a  spokesman 
whom  they  name  from  their  own  number  to 
express  their  point  of  view. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
logic  behind  the  very  modest  amendment  of 
my  friend  from  Riverdale  is  incontrovertible, 
and  it  is  such  a  modest  amendment  that 
surely  it  can  be  supported  by  any  reasonable 
person  opposite  who  has  got  out  from  under 
the  dominance  of  the  Whip.  Surely  the 
amendment  of  the  member  for  Riverdale  is 
what  we  should  accept  in  this  House. 

We  should  repudiate  the  anti-democratic— 
it  is  not  undemocratic;  it  is  the  anti-demo- 
cratic concept  of  indirect  representation.  We 
should  repudiate  the  anti-democratic  concept 
of  no  representation.  We  should  accept  the 
principle,  inadequate  as  it  may  be  expressed 
in  the  sub-amendment,  that  student  repre- 
sentation is  reasonable,  proper  and  necessary 
in  any  university  in  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  on  the  basis 
of  logic,  almost  all  the  members  of  this  House 
will  support  the  sub-amendment  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  amendment.  I  said  on  the  basis 
of  logic;  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done 
on  any  other  basis. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  two  occa- 
sions reference  has  been  made  to  myself  and 
I  want  to  add  very  briefly  that  I  repudiate 
completely  the  encomiums  delivered  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis), 
and  his  presumption  to  lecture  your  humble 
servant  is  really  one  for  the  book,  when  I 
am  minded  of  the  vituperation  which  he 
heaped  on  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
during  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  he  did  not  question  his 
motives. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  at  that  time  he  was 
perpetrating  a  fraud. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   He  did  not  question  his 

integrity. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  other  night  he  accused 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices of  malevolence  in  the  dissemination  of 
welfare,  so  he  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
address  injunctions  to  me. 

Because  I  try  to  be  a  fair-minded  man 
about  it  and  welcome  the  observations  of  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs,  at  this  point  I 
am  willing  to  say  that  perhaps  the  emphasis 
on  the  personal  attack  went  too  far.  But  after 
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all,    this    is    not    the    St.    Belvedere    knitting 
society,  this  is  a  forum— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sorry,  I  would  not 
know  about  that  society. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  from  what  I  hear  of  it, 
it  is  a  pretty  Casper  Milquetoast  outfit.  This 
is  a  forum  for  debate  and  I  was  employing 
debating  techniques.  Apart  from  the  tech- 
niques, the  weight  of  the  argument  that  has 
been  addressed  from  this  side  of  the  House 
on  this  matter,  coupled  with  the  admission  of 
the  Minister  himself  that  the  principle  is 
valid,  ought  to  welcome  the  support  of  every 
member  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  The  member 
made  a  disgusting  statement  and  he  knows 
it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  not  get  carried  away  in 
the  warfare  with  me. 

Mr.  Walker:  The  most  disgusting  state- 
ment I  have  heard  in  my  four  years  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  not  get  carried  away,  be- 
cause you  will  regret  it  if  you  do. 

Several  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  peace,  just  peace.  That 
is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  ask  the 
member  if  he  will  stay  with  the  amendment 
before  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  do  not  count  in  this  debate. 
I  am  talking  to  the  Minister,  through  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Walker:  Let  us  cut  off  the  hot  air  and 
return  to  the  bill. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  You  are  talking  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  they  are  listening, 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed,  I  hope  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  are. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Beyond  saying  that,  I  retract 
nothing  else  that  I  said.  Nothing  else.  The 
Minister  of  University  Affairs,  in  my  view, 
needs  to  be  cut  down  to  size  just  a  little  bit. 


Hon.   Mr.   McKeough:    Oh,   now   you   are 

really  slipping. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  needs  it.  What  did  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  say  about  him 
and  the  sycophants  that  surround  him? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  member  to  stay  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.   Sopha:   Do  you  remember  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Actually  Hansard  reports 
it  as  psychopaths,  which  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  intend. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  that  is  correct.  And 
he  said  it  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  he  say  it  with  a  smile  when 
he  said  our  schools  were  jails  and  concentra- 
tion camps?  Did  he  say  that  with  a  smile? 
I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wish  someone  would  inform 
me  whether  he  smiled  when  he  said  that; 
when  he  said  our  schools  were  jails  and  con- 
centration camps? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  to  stay  with  the  amendment 
before  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  the  people  of  Ontario 
hear  about  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  a  Tory  retort. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  support  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  member  for  Sudbury 
to  either  stay  with  the  point  before  us  under 
this  amendment  or  to  resume  his  seat. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  be  glad  to,  but  I  want 
to  ask  rhetorically  whether  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  endorses  that  view? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  section,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  endorse  that  view? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  defying  your  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  notice  the  retreat  he 

makes? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  the  chairman? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Once  again  I  am  asking 
the  member  to  stay  with  this  amendment  or 
the  sub-amendment  please. 

Mr.  Walker:  That  does  not  agree  with  your 
statement  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  right?  Which  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Walker:  Your  statement  about  the 
Minister  and  the  fact  that  he  got  a  doctorate 
and  that  is  why  he  disregarded  these  stu- 
dents. That  was  a  disgusting  statement  and 
you  should  be  ashamed  of  it  and  withdraw 
the  statement. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Was  it?  I  wish  you  had  a  pic- 
ture of  yourself  when  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  for  Sudbury 
is  not  going  to  speak  to  this  section,  I  suggest 
that  he  should  resume  his  seat. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  taking  his  part? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  taking  the  part  of  aU 
members  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wanted  to  make  this  addi- 
tional point. 

Mr.  Walker:  You  should  be  ashamed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  ashamed  of  nothing, 
nothing  at  all! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  should  be  if  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  you  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Answer  the  question.  Do  you 
support  that  statement  of  the  member? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman! 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  ruled  the  question 
out  of  order  and  would  ask  the  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  an  accomplice  to  this 
breach  of  your  instructions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  can  reach  the  Everest  of 
statesmanship,  can  he  not? 

I  want  to  assert,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  our 
university  development  up  to  this  time,  too 
much  attention  has  been  paid,  and  I  say  in 
the  most  friendly  fashion  to  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs,  to  curricula  and  buildings 
and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
human  problems  of  undergraduates. 


The  whole  purpose  as  I  apprehend  it,  and 
I  want  to  emphasize  that,  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  proposal,  the  welcoming  of  a  student 
to  boards  of  governors,  is  that  the  student 
representative  will  be  able  to  reveal  to  the 
administration  of  the  university  the  problems 
they  encounter  within  the  institution  as  human 
beings. 

I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
student  representative,  be  they  one  or  five  or 
six,  is  qualified  to  go  there  and  start  to  tell 
the  board  of  governors  how  the  institution 
should  be  run  and  what  profound  changes 
need  to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  the  institu- 
tion in  accord  with  lofty  principles  of  idealism 
and  a  conception  of  the  place  of  university 
education  in  our  society. 

The  word  that  the  leader  chose  was 
delightful  when  he  ascribed  them  as  being 
topical,  those  problems  that  they  encounter 
as  citizens  within  the  university  community. 
In  my  view  it  is  anomalous  to  expand  rnii- 
versity  education  without  reforms  suitable  to 
modem   conditions. 

Everything  about  university  life  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  student.  The  same  general  state- 
ment, I  urge,  does  not  apply  to  anyone  else 
in  the  university. 

The  student  is  subjected  to  every  facet  of 
the  university.  There  are  aspects  of  university 
life  to  which  the  boards  of  governors  are  not 
subjected.  They,  thank  heaven  no  doubt, 
they  do  not  have  to  expose  themselves  to 
some  of  the  teaching,  and  one  hears  them 
from  time  to  time  make  reflections  on  that. 

There  are  aspects  of  university  life  to  which 
the  faculty  is  not  exposed. 

It  is  only  the  student,  as  a  full  participant 
in  the  university  experience,  that  is  exposed  to 
every  aspect  of  it. 

Now  finally  my  plea  is  that  if  we  adopt 
a  mature  posture  about  this,  then  it  descends 
upon  us  as  an  imperative  that  we  recognize 
the  maturity  of  the  modern  student  and  there- 
fore the  value  of  consultation  with  the  student 
body  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  university. 

Now,  I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  opportunity  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  in  the  latter  stages  in  making  those 
comments.  Notwithstanding  the  vigour  which 
I  urge  my  point  of  view  on  the  House,  I  say 
in  return  to  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
that  when  we  are  outside  the  place  that  is 
not  the  St.  Belvedere  knitting  society,  we  will 
continue  the  good  relations  that  commenced 
between  us  in  1948  or  1949. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  White:  There  ought  to  be  a  complete 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  go  to  hell. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  The  member 
for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  the 
member  for  Sudbury. 

He  was  as  graceless  in  his  attack  as  he  was 
in  his  endeavour  to  retract  this  evening. 

I  want  to  only  make  one  point  on  behalf 
of  the  member  for  Scarborough  West,  who 
is  not  in  his  seat  and  who  would  otherwise 
have  automatically  of  course  spoken  for  him- 
self. It  is  quite  true,  as  I  heard  the  Minister 
for  University  Affairs  interject  across  the  floor, 
in  a  reference  in  Hansard,  an  uncorrected 
statement  in  Hansard,  and  to  the  term 
"psychopath."  I  would  like  to  simply  point 
out  to  the  House  that  the  term  which  the 
member  used  at  the  time  he  spoke  in  the 
House  was  "sycophant"  and  not  "psycopath". 
I  think  it  should  be  noted  for  the  record  be- 
cause of  the  interjection  which  I  heard  come 
across  the  floor  from  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  I  said  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  assuming  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  really  would 
like  to  have  that  corrected. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  surprised  that  he 
had  not  done  so. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  only  say  first  that  I  think 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  we  have  been  treated 
to  a  rare  display  of  emotional  partisanship  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  By  your  fellows  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  was  so  extreme  that 
I  personally  hesitate  to  give  it  the  recognition 
of  mention. 

I  will  simply  say  this,  that  for  anyone  to 
deny  or  impugn  or  attempt  to  minimize  the 
interest  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  in  the  young 
people  of  our  province  is  so  completely  and 
absolutely  ridiculous  that  it  really  hardly 
bears  comment. 

We  can  have  our  honest  differences  of 
opinion  in  this  House,  and  we  have  them, 
and  I  think  honest  differences  of  opinion  are 
at  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of  the  eventual 
legislation  coming  from  this   House.  It  is  a 


part  of  the  process.  But  I  think  we  should 
restrain  ourselves  and  use  just  a  little  bit  of 
judgment. 

When  I  think,  as  I  thought  between  6  and 
8  o'clock,  of  what  this  young  man  has  done 
and  what  has  been  done  under  his  guidance 
in  this  province— I  thought  of  curriculum, 
courses,  new  universities,  community  colleges, 
student  aid,  programmes  for  retraining,  the 
whole  revamping  of  our  educational  system 
from  tlie  elementary  classrooms  right  through 
the  secondary  classrooms— and  then  to  get  up 
and  try  and  smear  this  man  for  a  position  he 
takes  on  one  item  such  as  this,  I  simply  can- 
not let  it  go  unremarked. 

So  I  will  end  this  portion  of  my  very  brief 
remarks  on  this  bill  by  simply  saying,  to  imply 
that  this  man  has  not  the  interests  of  the 
young  people  of  this  province  at  heart  is  com- 
pletely  and   absolutely   ridiculous. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  there  have  been  some 
principles  involved  in  this  whole  discussion, 
which  have  been  overlooked  and  this  rather 
unfortunate  side  issue  that  has  arisen  has 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  I  would  say  in  reply  to  comments 
made  by  various  speakers  that  as  a  govern- 
ment of  course  we  recognize,  as  no  govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  this  province  has  ever 
done,  the  position  of  the  students  as  part  of 
the  academic  body  of  our  province.  I  apply 
this  not  only  to  our  universities  but  I  apply 
it  to  the  interest  this  government  has  taken 
back  to  the  days  of  George  Drew,  whose 
name  was  mentioned  here  this  afternoon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  evening  after  the 
House  rose  I  was  reading  a  biography  of 
Howard  Ferguson  and  in  that  biography  the 
whole  question  of  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  to  education  over  the  years 
was  dealt  with.  It  is  a  long  and  continuing 
story  and  as  leader  of  the  government  I  do 
not  propose  to  sit  here  in  this  debate  about 
this  one  matter  and  have  the  whole  entire 
record  of  this  government  in  the  field  of 
education  attacked. 

This  is,  as  I  say,  not  to  be  countenanced. 
As  a  government,  we  recognize— and  this  is 
in  answer  to  a  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale— we  recognize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  students  as  part  of  the  academic 
body.  How  could  we  possibly  do  what  we 
have  done  in  the  development  of  all  our  post- 
graduate, our  post-secondary  school  institu- 
tions if  we  were  not  and  if  we  did  not 
recognize  this  position?  I  can  find  little  that 
separates  us  in  this  debate  as  I  sat  and 
listened  to  it  this  afternoon.    I  can  find  little 
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that  separates  us  when  we  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  academic  freedom  at  our  universities. 
Of  course  I  have  debated  this  question  in  this 
House  many  times  over  the  years.  I  remember 
debating  it  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  back  in  the  days  when  I  was  Minister 
of  Education,  but  I  never  found  that  we  were 
very  far  apart  in  our  approach— and  this 
includes  all  parties  in  this  House— when  we 
discussed  and  sought  the  Act  to  maintain  the 
academic   freedom   of  our   universities. 

But  I  say  this:  We  in  this  House  are 
presently  in  the  midst  of  very  great  and  varied 
changes  in  our  universities— in  all  facets  of 
university  life.  We  are  having  some  major 
problems  in  financing  which  have  been  dealt 
with  in  this  House  at  another  time.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  real  change  coming 
in  the  method  of  financing  in  our  universities. 
This  brings  with  it  certain  changes,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  are  undergoing  some 
rather  large  changes  in  the  governing 
machinery  of  our  universities. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  has  said  is  correct,  at 
least  in  part,  and  it  may  be  in  the  enormous 
requirements  to  provide  physical  facilities  for 
our  students.  Perhaps  in  this  team  of  horses 
one  has  been  going  a  little  faster  than  the 
other.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  we 
are  debating  here  tonight— this  bill  and  the 
proposed  amendment— is  part  of  a  very  large 
total.  It  is  not  the  end  all  and  be  all,  it  is  part 
of  the  total  development  of  our  universities. 

Now  I  would  say  in  addition,  in  answer 
to  another  question  raised  during  the  debate, 
as  far  as  this  government  is  concerned,  we  see 
nothing,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  student 
cannot  sit  on  the  board  of  governors  of  a 
university.  This  question  was  asked  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  and  then  repeated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 
As  a  government  we,  or  I  personally,  see  no 
reason  why  a  student  cannot  sit  on  a  board. 
There  is  only  one  reason  really  why.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  except,  and  you  must 
understand  this,  that  such  a  request  has  not 
come  from  any  university  in  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Two-thirds  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  the  faculty  and 
students,    support    student   representation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  of  course,  you 
see  this  is  a  sort  of  fruitless  argument  to 
say  they  agreed  to  one  thing  and  somebody 
else  said  they  agreed  to  something  different. 
The  point  is,  that  the  formal  way  in  which  a 
university  makes  application  to  alter  its  char- 


ter, to  change  its  government,  in  any  way 
that  it  sees  fit,  is  through  an  application  by 
private  bill  to  this  Legislature,  with  the 
exception  of  the  University  of  Toronto  which 
is  a  government  institution  and  would  be 
altered  in  effect  by  a  government  bill. 

No  university  in  this  province  has  come 
forward  and  asked  for  a  student  to  sit  on 
the  board  of  governors.  There  has  been  one 
bill  produced  and  that  is  the  bill  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  What  happened  in  the  private 
])ills  committee  in  effect  was  this;  this  was 
not  a  modification  of  what  the  university 
asked  for,  it  was  a  substitution. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  what  the  faculty 
wanted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  the  university 
asked  for  was  picked  up  and  thrown  away 
and  something  was  substituted  for  it.  It  was 
an  idea  developed  in  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee  and  substituted  for  what— 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  supported  by  all  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right,  but  I  am 
putting  the  government's  point  of  view.  I 
lead  the  government  and  I  am  putting  the 
government's  point  of  view  in  this  debate, 
I  am  responsible.  This  is  our  responsibility 
and  we  accept  it. 

What  happened  was  this.  What  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  private  bills  committee  and 
submitted  to  this  Legislature  was  simply 
wiped  out  and  something  substituted  for  it. 
We  in  this  government  at  this  stage  of  the 
development  and  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  university  government  do  not  think 
that  the  government  or  the  Legislature  should 
impose  its  will  upon  a  university.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  infer  from  this  that  I  am  saying 
that  the  universities  are  above  this  Legislature 
because  they  are  not.  But  there  is  a  time  and 
a  place  for  everything  and— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

I  think  the  Prime  Minister  has  listened 
very  attentively  to  members  of  the  House, 
would  you  give  him  the  same  courtesy, 
please? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  we  have  been  interrupted 
a  few  times  too. 

Hon.    Mr.    McKeough:    Sit    down! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  not  sit  down  because 
that  body  over  there  yells  at  me  to  sit  down. 
I  was  interrupted  several  times  by  the  Min- 
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ister  of  Education.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
cannot  accept  the  give  and  take  of  debate  hke 
the  rest  of  us,  it  is  too  bad. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Woodbine— order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  in  the  16-odd  years  in  this  House  I 
have  never  at  any  time  objected  to  interjec- 
tions. I  just  sit  down  until  they  are  Over.  I 
catch  my  breath.  I  rearrange  my  papers.  I 
see  where  I  am  going  and  then  when  all  the 
interjections  are  completed,  I  like  to  stand 
up  and  start  over  again.  So  if  you  want  to 
heckle,  carry  on,  it  is  perfectly  all  right  with 
me. 

While  we  would  have  the  power,  of  course, 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  great  public  necessity, 
the  Legislature  would  have  to  impose  its  will 
upon  the  universities.  But  here  we  have  a 
situation  where  the  government  of  the  univer- 
sity is  changing.  We  are  all  aware  of  this. 
I  personally  think  that  the  presence  of  stu- 
dents on  the  board  of  governors  will  come. 
I  agree  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
that  it  is  inevitable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
up  to  this  Legislature  or  this  government  at 
this  stage.  When  the  first  move  is  made  by 
any  university  in  Canada,  when  this  first 
move  is  made,  do  we  as  the  Legislature  take 
the  position:  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to 
accept  what  you  put  forward."  We  are  going 
to  take  you  seven  steps  forward.  Now,  I 
would  point  out  something  else. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  must  be  hurting  from 
the  groans  over  there.  It  must  be  pinching 
just  a  little  bit. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  think 
either  that  when  we  look  at  what  has  been 
advanced  by  the  university— and  incidentally, 
I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  talk  to  the  faculty, 
but  I  do  know  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  perhaps  it  is.  I 
have  lots  of  friends  on  the  faculty  of  the 
university,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
organizations.  I  mean,  I  am  a  graduate  of 
the  university.  I  have  lived  in  the  town.  It 
seems  to  be  a  sin  in  this  Legislature  to  come 
from   London,    but   nonetheless,    this    is    my 


home  town.    I  know  these  people  and  I  am 
involved  in  this  matter. 

But  I  would  just  say  this  to  you.  I  am  told 
that  in  drawing  up  this  bill,  and  not  just  this 
one  section,  but  the  entire  bill,  it  was,  as  has 
been  stated,  about  18  months  work.  It  was 
a  joint  effort  of  the  board  of  governors,  the 
senate,  the  senate  review  committee,  a  joint 
board-senate  liaison  committee.  They  con- 
sulted every  element  within  the  university. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  one  individual  element 
said  or  did,  but  what  I  am  pointing  out,  to 
go  on  with  this  absolute  rot  about  the  oli- 
garchy, which  is  an  absolute  fixation  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  it,  it  is  an  oligarchy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  a  fact,  also. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  just  pointing  out 
to  you  that  this  bill  was  the  product  of  the 
widest  possible  consultation  on  behalf  of  all 
those  involved.  It  included  the  faculty  coun- 
cils, the  faculty  association,  the  alumnae  asso- 
ciation and  all  the  student  organizations  of 
the  university.  Now,  I  cannot  name  all  these 
although  I  sat  on  a  few  of  them  in  my  own 
undergraduate    days. 

The  senate  endorsed  the  final  version  of 
this  bill  by  a  vote  of  42  to  three.  The  senate 
is  composed  primarily  of  people  from  the 
faculty.  I  do  not  think  this  shows  any  great 
dishke  on  their  part  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 
The  vote  of  the  faculty  at  large  in  the  figure 
I  have  been  given  was  over  88  per  cent  in 
favour  of  the  bill. 

Now,  you  can  say  that  they  voted  for  it, 
but  they  did  not  agree  with  it.  That  may  be 
an  argument.  All  I  say  is,  this  is  the  type  of 
consultation  that  went  into  the  bill  before  it 
was  presented  here. 

Now,  think  of  this  as  well.  There  are 
other  things  in  this  bill  apart  from  the  rep- 
resentation, direct  or  indirect,  or  however  it 
may  be,  of  the  student  body  on  the  board  of 
governors. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  will  discuss  them  when  we 
get  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  For  instance,  it  places 
three  students  on  the  senate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Out  of  order,  out  of  order. 
It  comes  in  a  later  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  sat  here  quietly  and 
listened  to  you  ramble  all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Point  of  order.  If  it  is 
dealing  with  another  section,  let  us  deal  with 
it  under  another  section. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  has 
made  a  genuine  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Wait  until  you  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  and  then  decide  whether— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  all  right,  I  would 
simply  say  that  there  is  representation  of 
students  provided  in  at  least  three  other 
organizations  in  the  university,  so  it  is  not  as 
if  this  great  oligarchy  was  saying  no  students, 
or  this  government  is  saying  no  students. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  saying  no  stu- 
dents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  trying  to  correct 
the  exaggeration  of  your  statements  and  this 
is  precisely  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  You 
are  trying  to  portray  this  government  as  being 
completely  anti-student.  I  understand  what 
you  are  doing,  and  I  am  determined  to  stand 
here  and  correct  it,  because  it  is  not  so. 

I  have  heard  these  debates  here  before  and 
I  know  the  partisan  manner  in  which  they 
are,  and  this  is  part  of  the  game.  But  you 
have  to  hear  both  sides  of  it,  that  is  the  point. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  bill.  But  I 
would  say  to  you  this,  you  have  to  look  at 
the  bill. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): I  am  laughing  at  people  who  think  they 
could  ever  govern  this  province.  And  I 
mean  you,  particularly. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:     Now    who    is 

laughing?    Now  who  has  got  a  smirk  on  his 
face? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  I  am  saying  is  very  germane  to  what 
we  are  discussing  here.  Very  germane  in- 
deed, because  it  is  the  government's  reason 
for  backing  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  when  he  asks  that  this  section  be  put 
back  in  the  bill. 

This  section  itself  is  only  part  of  the  total. 
That  is  the  first  thing.  The  entire  bill,  and 
everything  included  in  it  in  regard  to  stu- 
dents is  only  part  of  the  total  development 
of  the  system  of  government  of  our  universi- 
ties in  this  province.    I  think  at  this  time  it 


would  be  highly  improper  if  this  Legislature 
were  to  substitute  its  judgment  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  university  when  its  opinion  has 
been  arrived  at  in  this  way. 

Now,  in  order  to  further  document  this 
position  and  tell  you  why  I  believe— as  the 
hon.  Minister  of  University  Affairs  stated,  he 
has  received  some  correspondence  from  Dr. 
Corry,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
presidents  of  universities  and  I  just  quote  one 
paragraph.    He  says: 

Alterations  in  university  government  will 
undoubtedly  come.  These  should  come  as 
a  result  of  discussions  within  each  of  the 
universities  concerned  rather  than  being 
determined  by  legislative  action  before 
they  have  made  up  their  own  minds  about 
the  changes  needed  in  their  own  situation. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  that  is  precisely 
the  point.  What  you  are  asking  this  Legis- 
lature to  do  at  this  stage  of  development  in 
our  universities  is  just  to  say  we  are  not 
satisfied,  that  we  will  substitute  our  judgment 
for  yours  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
governing  of  your  universities.  The  uni- 
versities do  not  want  this  done.  They  are 
asking  that  they  can  develop  these  changes 
themselves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  you  say  the  uni- 
versities, what  do  you  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  say  to  you  that 
this  is  a  good  first  step.    I  am  not  going  to 
call  it- 
Mr.  Singer:   Are  not  students  part  of  the 
university? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  they  are. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  they  want  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
we  going  to  substitute  ourselves  in  the  deci- 
sions that  any  imiversity  may  have  with  any 
dissident  group  among  the  whole  group  that 
make  it  up?  Supposing  the  faculty  do  not 
like  what  the  board  of  governors  do?  Are 
they  going  to  be  able  to  come  down  here  and 
ask  us  to  change  the  decision?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  their  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  get  your  democracy 
in  your  university,  and  you  will  find  these 
groups  will  work  together  and  they  will— 
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Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  why  do  you  not  treat 
the  students  democratically? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  you  have  excluded 
the  faculty  and  student  views,  that  is  the 
point. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Once  again  I  would  remind  the  members 
that  the  Prime  Minister  sat  and  listened 
patiently  and  courteously  to  other  members 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  point  out  that  what  must  be  done  in  this 
area  and  what  this  is  part  of,  will  be  an 
orderly  development  in  our  university  system 
and  it  will  be  as  orderly  as  we  can  make  it. 
It  will  be  as  orderly  as  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years.  Nobody 
listening  to  me  can  say  they  have  not  been 
great,  or  that  this  government  has  in  any  way 
—I  do  not  think  anybody  can  allege  that  this 
government  has  ever  backed  away  from  its 
responsibilities  in  the  development  of  the 
universities,  and  indeed  a  total  educational 
system  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  Pretty  hard  to  defend  the  in- 
defensible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  simply  say  this, 
I  could  pose  a  rhetorical  question.  Is  this 
Legislature  to  feel  free  to  alter  any  change 
asked  for  by  any  of  our  universities  without 
their  consent?  If  any  university  comes  in 
here  with  a  private  bill,  are  we  to  feel  free 
to  make  any  changes  in  it  we  wish,  without 
the  consent  of  the  university? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that  is  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr,  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Is  the  Prime  Minister  implying  that 
we  do  not  have  the  power  to  do  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  knew  this  point  would  be  raised  and  I  made 
that  point  very  early  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  what  are  you  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  said  that  where  the 
pubhc  interest  was  concerned,  of  course  we 
have  the  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  pubhc  interest  is 
concerned  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Then  the  point  I  make 
to  you— 


Mr.  Singer:  That  it  was  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  pleasel 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  the  judgment  of  this 
government,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  wrong. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  Prime  Minister 
permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  said  that  he  and  the  govern- 
ment have  no  objection  to  a  student  rep- 
resentative. May  I  ask  him  who  has  objec- 
tion to  this?  The  students  certainly  do  not, 
and  we  understand  the  faculty  does  not.  Who 
is  objecting  to  the  principle  of  representation 
of  the  student  body  by  one  student  on  the 
board  of  governors?    Who  is  objecting  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  that  question,  but  I 
am  in  a  position  to  say  this— it  has  not  been 
asked  for  by  this  university. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  has  anybody  objected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Your  leader  raised  a 
point  this  afternoon  about  Carleton  Univer- 
sity and  if  what  he  said  was  correct,  no  doubt 
Carleton  will  come  forward  here  after  they 
have  carried  out  whatever  process  they  con- 
sider to  be  proper  and  reasonable  within  their 
own  university.  If  what  you  say  is  correct— 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not- 
then  that  question  will  be  here.  We  will  not 
have  any  objection  to  it. 

But  I  think  you  have  to  see  that  what  I  am 
talking  about  is  a  development  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  universities— and  this  point  was 
made  very  clearly  by  the  hon.  Minister  this 
afternoon.  We  think  that  development  should 
come  from  within  the  university.  This  is  the 
first  step  that  has  been  taken.  It  may  not 
be  big  enough  in  your  view,  obviously  it  was 
not  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee.  I  might 
commend  the  committee  for  their  keenness, 
but  nonetheless  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  at 
this  stage  that  we  should,  and  I  repeat,  that 
we  should  substitute  whatever  opinion  we 
might  have  at  this  stage  of  the  development 
of  this  whole  process,  to  substitute.  I  would 
think  a  university  would  be  afraid  to  put  a 
bill  in  here  because  they  would  not  know 
what  would  happen  to  it.  How  would  they 
know? 
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Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  ridiculous  statement.  Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 

intention  of  prolonging  this   debate. 

An   hon.    member:    Good! 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  if  it  can  be  done 
without  consent. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Docs  the  Prime  Minister 
mean  by  that  that  this  Legislature's  power  is 
to   change   a  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Renwick:  —and  that  we  would  frighten 
off  a  university?    That  is  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no,  I  do  not  say 
that  at  all.  I  say  that  if  it  were  necessary,  of 
course  we  have  the  power.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  development 
of  our  universities  for  us  to  take  this  type  of 
approach  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  when  is  the  stage  proper? 
What   time   is    it   proper? 

lion.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  only  say,  of 
course,  "none  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not 
hear."  We  have  already  had  an  indication 
from  the  universities  themselves  that  they 
want  time  to  study  this  whole  question  as  a 
group.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  point  will  be  dealt  with.  We  have  here 
a  bill  which  provides  some  form  of  represen- 
tation. Perhaps  it  is  not  as  direct  as  some 
would  like. 

Mr.   Rryden:   It  is  not  representation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  it  does  provide  some 
form,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  lots 
of  negotiations  against  this  as  a  back-drop. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  the  years  go  by  we  will 
deal  with  this  question  in  other  forms.  This 
is  the  first  approach  to  it  in  Canada.  It  may 
be  slow,  but  this  is  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  are  responsible,  and  we  are  responsible. 

Mr.  Singer:  Responsible  people  do  not 
avoid   the   democratic  process. 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    We    are    responsible. 
This  is  the  beginning  and  I  think  it  is  a  time 
that  we  should  make  haste  slowly.    But  as  I 
say- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  if  the  Carleton 
situation  is  as  you  say,  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
ject will  be  back  here  again,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  vote 
against  the  sub-amendment  to  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chairman:   Order  please! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
going  to  get  that  kind  of  reaction,  we  will 
go  on  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  If  it  helps 
you,  I  plan  to  spend  the  week-end  in  Toronto, 
it  does  not  matter  to  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  started 
out  by  saying,  I  have  no  intention  of  pro- 
longing this  debate,  but  the  Prime  Minister 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  as  well  as  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South,  and  the  Minister, 
I  think,  have  left  the  impression  that  the 
faculty  association  in  its  first  instance  sup- 
ports this  bill.  I  assert  that  is  not  the  case  and 
challenge  you  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  White:  The  faculty  voted  more  than  80 
per  cent  in  favour  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
floor.  If  the  hon.  member  wants  to  get  up, 
he  can  then  get  up,  but  I  submit  that  he  just 
let  me  clarify  this  point.  The  faculty  associa- 
tion produced  a  model  bill  which  was  their 
initial,  unqualified  desire.  And  that  desire 
clearly  indicated  that  they  were  in  favour  of 
direct  student  representation. 

Now,  the  Prime  Minister  argues  that  there 
was  consultation.  There  are  all  kinds  of  con- 
sultation. There  is  consultation  in  which  you 
can  get  people  around  the  table  as  equals; 
you  have  consultation  in  which  you  have 
the  oligarchies  sitting  there  asking  for  the 
views  of  others. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  use  my  own 
phraseology  and  listen  for  a  moment.  The 
oligarchies  sit  and  ask  for  the  views  of  this 
body,  the  next  body  and  the  next  one,  taking 
them  or  leaving  them  as  they  see  fit.  That  is 
not  consultation  in  the  democratic  way.  That 
is  a  group  of  people  who  are  an  oligarchy 
exercising  power  and  asking  for  views,  and 
dismissing  them  when  they  do  not  like  those 
views. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Prime  Minister 
unwittingly  revealed  the  essence  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face.  He  does  not  want  us  to  inter- 
vene in  university  affairs,  and  he  quite  rightly 
says  there  is  common  ground  and  a  desire 
to  have  as  little  intervention  as  possible.  As 
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long  as  this  government  is  willing  to  take  its 
stand  along  with  the  board  of  governors  in 
the  position  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
faculty  association,  which  is  opposed  to  that 
of  the  students,  then  my  answer  to  the 
hypothetical  question  the  Prime  Minister  puts 
—"Are  you  going  to  have  the  faculty  coming 
in  here  and  putting  their  request?  Are  you 
going  to  have  the  students  coming  in  here 
and  putting  their  request?— is,  they  have  no 
other  alternative. 

If  you  tolerate  an  oligarchy;  if  you  toler- 
ate the  outmoded  corporate  setup  instead  of 
a  genuine,  democratic  community  of  scholars, 
you  leave  the  faculties  and  you  leave  the 
students  with  no  alternative  but  to  come  here, 
which  is  the  source  of  power  which  is  exer- 
cised by  the  university. 

So  the  Prime  Minister  unwittingly  has  un- 
dermined the  case  that  presumably  he  is  in 
favour  of.  You  have  taken  your  stand  not 
with  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  I 
reassert;  you  have  taken  your  stand  with  the 
board  of  governors.  And  the  faculty  associa- 
tion and  the  students  are  opposed  to  the 
board  of  governors'  decision.  You  have  taken 
your  stand  with  one-third  of  the  university, 
and  by  so  doing,  you  are  encroaching  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  other  two-thirds.  They  are 
going  to  have  no  alternative  but  to  come  back 
to  this  Legislature  and  place  their  case  in 
years  to  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
really  speak  of  my  own  knowledge,   as   to 
what  the  faculty  association- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can,  I  have  met  with 
them  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  does  seem  to  me 
though,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  fairness,  that  if 
they  do  not  agree  with  you,  then  they  are 
all  oligarchies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  that  is  what  you 
are  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  have  met  with  them,  I  have  read  the 
documents  they  have  prepared  and  I  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  to  be  fair  in  his  debates  and 
not  get  up  and  say  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  me.  I  am  reflecting  their  views,  not  just 
as  reported  by  me,  but  as  set  down  in  their 
original,  model  statute  by  the  faculty  associa- 
tion and  by  the  students.  So  please  do  not  dis- 
miss it  as  being  my  view.  It  is  a  fact,  not  an 
opinion,  if  I  may  borrow  the  phraseology  from 
yesterday's  debate. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  point, 
it  is  true  that  in  the  private  bills  committee 
the  chairman  of  the  faculty  association  stood 


up  when  this  particular  section  was  being 
debated,  and  he  did  say  that  the  faculty 
association  had  no  objections  to  this  change, 
and,  in  fact,  originally  had  proposed  this 
change.  That  surely  does  not  ofFset  the  fact 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  faculty  at 
the  university,  both  association  members  and 
non-members,   voted   in   favour   of   this   bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  took  what  they  could  get. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  took  what  they 
could  get  from  you  people. 

Mr.  White:  Now,  my  friend,  may  I  point 
out  to  you,  that  this  bill  is  a  package;  the 
board  of  governors  gave  a  little;  the  faculty 
gave  a  little;  the  senate  gave  a  little;  the 
alumnae  gave  a  little;  and  the  students  gave 
a  little.  Yes,  all  of  the  elements  in  the  uni- 
versity gave  something  to  gain  something. 
And  in  the  process,  they  came  up  with  a 
very  sensible  proposition  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
that  came  to  us.  One  cannot  isolate  one  of 
46  sections  and  say  that  this  group  did  not 
like  it  or  that  group  did  not  like  it.  This  bill 
came  to  us  having  the  support  of  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  faculty  members  and,  of 
course,  my  friend  has  been  misled  and  mis- 
informed, because  the  men  he  speaks  to  on 
that  campus  are  the  hard-core  NDP  members. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  White:  I  have  the  floor  here! 
Some  hon.  members:  Point  of  order! 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know- 
Mr.  White:  Well,  I  know! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  it  is  almost  slanderous 
about  those  faculty  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   My  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,    is    that   the   hon.    gentleman   has 
completely  misrepresented  the  situation- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  recognize  your  difficul- 
ties, particularly  with  that  group  over  there, 
Mr.   Chairman. 

I  spent  a  whole  morning  with  a  group  of 
people  representative  of  the  faculty  associ- 
ation and  one  of  them  was  an  NDPer! 

Mr.  White:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 
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Now,  sir,  let  me  say  this:  my  hon.  friend 
spent  a  morning  and  I  have  spent  eight  or 
10  years  on  the  campus  and  I  have  Hved  near 
that  campus  for  35  years.  I  know  scores  of 
faculty  members  and  scores  of  students  and 
hundreds  of  alumnae,  and  my  hon.  friend  as 
I  said  earlier,   is  very  greatly  misinformed— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not. 

Mr.  White:  —if  he  thinks  that  the  small 
number  of  people  who  seek  him  out  typify 
our  campus  or  typify  our  community— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  tliere  has  been  some 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  London- 
letters  to  the  editor,  for  instance,  and  some 
of  which  I  have  sent  to  my  hon.  friend,  the 
leader  of  the  NDP— and  in  these  letters  citi- 
zens of  London  have  complained  very  bitterly 
and  quite  rightly  that  the  NDP  would  de- 
stroy that  fine  institution! 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 
Mr.  White:  Now  I  want  to  make- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  I  am  the  sponsor  of  this  bill, 
sir,  and  I  claim  the  privilege  of  winding  up 
the  debate  on  this  section  because  I  moved 
the  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  students. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  currying  favour  with 
any  group  in  London.  I  would  rather  not 
be  a  member  than  operate  that  way,  but  I 
will  say  that  I  have  great  respect  for  these 
young  students  and  I  have  no  deep-seated 
opposition  to  the  objectives  which  they  have 
explained  to  me.  At  the  same  time  I  am  old 
enough  to  know  that  a  bear  is  not  killed 
with  one  blow,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  know 
that  a  small  step  forward  is  better  than  none 
at  all. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  moment  to  confess, 
sir,  that  I  was  almost  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity in  1946  and  the  circumstances  are 
interesting- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  were  making  mis- 
takes back  then,  too,  I  can  see! 

Mr.  White:  —because  at  that  time   I  was 
the  circulation  manager- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  that  we  are  now  dealing 
with  section  11— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  mean  London  South. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  the 
member  for  York  South— thank  heaven! 


Mr.  Chairman:  Are  the  members  of  the 
House  interested  in  hearing  the  life  story? 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  White:  Now  then,  sir,  this  is  the  last 
night  or  the  second  last  and  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  things  said  that  were  not  directly  on 
the  point,  so  I  know  my  friends  on  these 
benches  will  forgive  me  if  I  tell  this  small 
story  to  illustrate  the  rebellious  nature  which 
I  myself  have  had  going  back  for  more  than 
20  years. 

In  1946  I  sent  a  letter  to  every  member  of 
the  faculty  telling  him  what  his  moral  position 
was  on  a  certain  matter  and  as  a  consequence 
of  that.  Dean  Neville,  who  was  number  two 
man  on  the  Western  campus  at  that  time 
called  me  into  his  office.  He  said,  "Mr. 
White"  or  "John,"  whichever  it  may  have 
been,  "in  the  30  years  that  I  have  been  dean 
here,  I  have  never  seen  the  faculty  in  such 
a  turmoil.  The  matter  is  completely  beyond 
my  control;  I  will  have  to  send  you  to  the 
president  and  I  am  afraid  the  president  will 
have  to  expel  you." 

Well,  this  was  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  had  three 
years'  wartime  gratuities  coming  to  me  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  and  if  I  was  expelled 
from  Western,  the  gratuities  were  up  the 
flue  and  I  was  on  the  street. 

So  it  was  with  some  fear  and  trepidation 
that  I  went  into  the  president's  office,  a  most 
distinguished  gentlemen.  Dr.  Sherwood  Fox, 
and  I  will  tell  the  House  that  I  read  an  auto- 
biographical story  of  his  just  two  weeks  ago 
which  I  commend  to  the  members  and  which 
reflects  his  gentleness  and  his  wisdom  and 
his  goodness. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  could  we  get  back  to 
the  amendment? 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  White:  I  was  called  upon  to  explain 
what  had  happened  and  I  did  so,  and  Dr. 
Fox  said  to  me,  "White,  go  in  peace  and  sin 
no  more."  And  I  am  very  glad  to  report  to 
you,  sir,  that  I  followed  his  injunction  and 
have  not  erred  since  that  day. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  White:  Now,  I  do  respect  these  young 
people.  They  think  that  I  am  not  their  friend, 
and  that  is  the  price  I  am  willing  to  pay.  In 
10  or  20  years  they  can  come  to  me  and  tell 
me  whether  I  was  right  in  making  this  move 
forward,  or  whether  I  would  have  been  right 
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in  taking  some  more  extreme  and  less  prac- 
tical point  of  view. 

I  know  how  you  ambitious  men  opposite 
would  attempt  to  deceive  them,  and  I  point 
my  finger  at  the  member  for  Sudbury.  I 
have  never  in  my  Hfe  heard  a  speech  like  the 
speech  he  made  this  afternoon,  and  his 
leader  grinned  with  chagrin  and  embarrass- 
ment while  he  was  saying  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  White:  Terrible!  Sinful!  Shocking! 
Despicable! 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  White:  Now,  my  friends,  let  me  end 
on  a  quiet  note. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order,  please! 

Mr.  White:  Listen,  let  me  end  on  a  reason- 
able   note- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  White:  On  this  amendment  which  I 
was  glad  to  move  and  I  did  so  with  pleasure 
and  with  a  feeling  of  honour  because  I  know 
that  this  is  an  important  step  forward  for  the 
students,  for  the  faculty,  the  senate,  the 
board  of  governors,  the  faculty  association, 
the  alumnae  and  most  important  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  not  mentioned  here  until  this 
moment,  to  the  seven  million  people  here  in 
Ontario  whose  aspirations  we  attempt  to 
meet. 

And  so,  sir,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  join  me  in  voting  for  the 
amendment  that  I  have  proposed. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very, 
very  important  debate  and  there  are  many, 
many  principles   at  stake  that  ought  not  to 
be    lost    sight    of,    and    notwithstanding    the 
barrackry  one  must  employ  temerity  in  put- 
ting these  principles  on  record,  and  I  will  do 
it  if  it  takes  me  all  night. 
The  Prime  Minister- 
Mr.    Chairman:    I    would    suggest   to    the 
member- 
Mr.   Sopha:   —over  and  over  again  in  his 
remarks   referred   to   the   fact  that  the   uni- 
versities, he  said,  asked  for  amendments  to 
the  bill,  and  he  said  that  until  the  universities 


come  and  ask  the  Legislature— and  every  time 
the  Prime  Minister  employed  that  term,  he 
meant  the  board  of  governors.  Now  all  after- 
noon and  a  good  part  of  the  evening  we 
have  talked  about  their  totahty— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  like  to  inter- 
rupt— 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —but  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  I  did  not  mean  the  board 
of  governors,  and  that  is  why  I  pointed  out 
what  had  been  done  in  order  that  all  people 
concerned  in  these  matters  were  consulted. 
If  you  want  to  debate  what  the  word  "con- 
sult" means,  that  is  all  right.  But  I  do  not 
mean  when  I  say  the  universities,  the  board 
of  governors. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  cannot  have  meant  any- 
thing else! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fine,  I  accept  that;  let  me 
make  this  point. 

When  we  sat  in  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee, the  university  was  there,  the  students 
were  there,  and  the  students  made  their  plea 
to  men  of  mature  intellect  and  rational  under- 
standing, the  members  of  the  private  bills 
committee.  I  hope  nobody  will  deny  that 
proposition,  that  we  were  adults  sitting  there, 
the  25  or  30  of  us. 

The  students  who  are  part  of  the  uni- 
versity, its  totality,  and  I  have  advanced  the 
proposition  here  and  nobody  has  disputed 
that  the  students  are  the  most  important  part, 
they  made  their  arguments  and  we  as  legis- 
lators acceded  to  them.  Now,  that  was  the 
employment  of  that  independent  objectivity 
and  judgment  which  we  must  exercise  if  we 
are  to  be  true  to  our  calling.  That  is  what 
went  on  at  that  private  bills  committee,  an 
arm  of  the  Legislature  which  is  entrusted  to 
do  such  things. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear,  the  private  bills 
committee  is  not  an  institution  dreamed  up 
in  an  idle  summer's  afternoon,  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  Legislature.  That  com- 
mittee, having  decided  the  course  it  was 
going  to  take,  came  and  reported  to  the 
Legislature. 

Now  let  me  use  this  analogy.  Who  more 
than  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner),  who  more  than  he,  has  had  reason 
to  come  away  from  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee and  come  into  the  House  and  use  the 
might  of  the  government  in  section  after  sec- 
tion of  bills  that  he  has  supported  in  tlie 
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private  bills  committee  but  have  been  struck 
down  l:>y  his  own  people  who  would  not 
accede  to  the  principle  and  he  knows  that  is 
correct.  But  he  never,  like  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs,  during  my  time,  ever  came 
into  the  House  and  asked  this  House  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  private  bills 
committee.  And  those  were  matters  of 
principle. 

Then  why,  I  ask,  if  a  significant  part  of 
tlie  university  came  there— the  students— and 
they  persuaded  us  and  members  from  all 
sides  of  the  House,  all  political  parties,  tliat 
this  was  the  logical  step  for  us  to  take  in 
university  life  in  this  province,  then  why 
should  not  we  as  legislators  sitting  in  the  law 
plenary  session  go  along  with  the  decision 
of  that  committee?  For  anyone  on  that  side 
to  try  to  convince  us  by  rational  argument 
that  the  principle  is  otherwise  than  student 
participation,  their  pleas  must  fall  on  deaf 
ears  from  people  who  like  to  think  they  are 
people  of  sensible  understanding. 

Now,  finally,  I  am  not  interested  in  these 
statistics  and  this  percentage  that  has  been 
bandied  back  and  forth  between  the  member 
for  London  South  and  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party— the  percentage  of  those 
of  the  faculty  who  voted.  I  am  not  interested 
in  a  private  vendetta  between  the  member 
for  London  South  and  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  when  he  has  accused  the 
leader  of  fomenting  discord  on  campuses 
throughout  the  province.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  bill.  The  activities  of  the  leader 
of  that  party  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  are  not  germane  to  our  discussion. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  this  Legislature 
on  June  14,  1967,  will  take  the  logical  step 
of  commanding  that  a  student  will  sit  on  the 
board  of  governors  at  tlie  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  We  in  this  party  are  pre- 
pared to  say  "aye"  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  also  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  made  a  number  of 
remarks  regarding  the  private  bills  committee 
and  the  meeting  that  was  held  dealing  with 
this  particular  bill. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  about  half  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  were  in  attend- 
ance on  that  day,  that  would  be  about  25 
members.  And  of  those  25  members,  I  think 
the  vote- 
Mr.  Nixon:  A  normal  complement  for  our 
business. 


Mr.  Kerr:  The  vote  was  about  14-11  in 
favour  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  We  have  a 
whole  House  here  of  108  members,  108  seats, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  we  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  have  every  right  not  only 
to  consider,  but  to  amend  what  was  done  in 
the  private  bills  committee.  Now,  I  ask  hon. 
members,  how  many  members  of  the  private 
bills  committee  read,  for  example,  the  Duff- 
Berdahl  report?  How  many  members  of  the 
private  bills  committee  really  were  knowl- 
edgeable about  this  package  that  was  pre- 
sented to  them  that  morning? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  line  is  pointless,  Mr. 
Chairman,  How  many  of  those  fellows  over 
there  who  are  going  to  vote  like  sheep  know 
anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  to  rely 
on  the  debate  and  the  argument  that  was 
presented  that  morning  in  the  committee.  I 
was  a  member  of  that  committee  and  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  the  members  of  the 
faculty  association,  the  alumnae,  the  presi- 
dent, the  board  and  the  senate,  all  argued  in 
favour  of  the  bill  as  was  presented.  Now,  the 
bill  is  sponsored  by  one  hon.  member,  it  is 
presented  to  the  committee,  and  I  think  there 
have  to  be  extraneous  reasons  why  we  in  com- 
mittee should  amend  that  bill,  should  change 
the  request  of  a  university.  I  think  that  argu- 
ments that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  members  on  the  govern- 
ment side,  that  we  are  giving  effect  to  their 
wishes  and  their  request,  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion, for  example,  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  that  it  is  a  matter  of  autonomy,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  of  academic 
freedom  here.  There  is  no  restriction  on  stu- 
dent opinion,  it  is  a  question  of  making  a 
step  forward,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
those  steps  cannot  be  made  by  stages. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  goverrmient 
members  of  the  House  are  tonight  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  finding  themselves 
with  increasing  frequency,  of  substituting 
noise  for  logic. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  That  is  better  than  the 
verbal  diarrhea  we  have  heard  from  you  all 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  point  is  well  established, 
Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Please,  there  are  ladies  present. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  After  listening  to  some  of  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made  on  the  other 
side,  one  might  almost  get  the  impression,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  sub-amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  threatened 
to  subvert  the  entire  order  of  society.  In 
view  of  the  purple  speeches  some  of  them 
have  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should 
remind  ourselves  that  the  sub-amendment 
proposes  that  there  should  be  one  student 
elected  by  students  on  a  board  of  not  less 
than  27  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  is  now 
becoming  repetitive. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  willing  to  let  the  noise 
take  its  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  he  and  the  government  did 
not  object  to  that  principle.  I  asked  him  who 
did  object  to  it  and  he  evaded  my  question. 
This,  I  think,  should  be  noted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  did  not  evade  your 
question. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  certainly  did  not 
answer  it.  If  you  want  to  argue  that  a  non- 
answer  is  not  evasion,  I  will  not  argue  with 
you,  but  the  Prime  Minister  certainly  did  not 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  heard  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, he  said  "I  do  not  know". 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  well,  so  he  professes 
ignorance.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  question 
was  highly  relevant.  The  government  pro- 
fesses not  to  object  to  the  principle.  We  know 
that  the  students  do  not  object  to  it,  they 
support  the  principle.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
with  certainty  regardless  of  what  the  out- 
come of  the  arguments  about  the  specific 
position  of  the  faculty  may  be,  that  the 
faculty  at  least  does  not  object  to  this  prin- 
ciple and  that  their  original  proposal  was  that 
there  should  be  student  representation. 

So  the  government  does  not  object  to  it, 
the  students  do  not  object,  the  faculty  does 
not  object.  Now,  does  the  board  of  governors 
object  or  does  it  not?  If  it  does  not,  then  why 
do  we  not  accept  the  sub-amendment? 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  surely  is  the 
last  refuge  of  the  practitioner  of  shop  logic 
to  say  that  we  cannot  accept  a  reasonable 
change  because  the  original  request  did  not 
include  that  idea.  Surely  an  idea  can  be 
modified  as  it  is  discussed.  Otherwise  why  do 
we  have  discussions  in  this  Legislature  and 
its  committees?  Why  do  we  have  a  private 
bills  committee  if  what  is  put  before  us  by  the 


board  of  governors  of  the  University  of  West- 
em  Ontario  is  sacrosanct  and  cannot  be 
changed  in  any  particular?  Why  do  we  not 
just  impose  closure  and  put  it  through  three 
readings— one,  two,  three? 

If  the  boards  determine  what  goes  on  in 
this  Legislature,  then  we  should  recognize 
the  fact.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
neither  it,  nor  anybody  else  either  determines 
what  we  want  to  determine.  A  reasonable 
change  was  made  as  a  result  of  discussion. 
If  no  one  ol^jects  then  do  we  not  accept  it 
just  because  it  was  not  part  of  the  original 
proposal?  If  somebody  does  object  then  we 
should  know  who  the  objector  is.  If  it  is  the 
board  of  governors  then  that  fact  should  be 
stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  point  this 
out,  that  if  it  is  the  board  of  governors  which 
objects,  then  the  possibility  of  any  progress 
in  this  field  ever  being  made  is  very  remote. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  is  before  us,  if  we  take 
it  in  its  totality  as  the  member  for  London 
South  suggested,  the  board  of  governors  is 
still  in  the  saddle  in  this  university.  We  will, 
or  some  of  my  colleagues  will,  have  comments 
to  make  on  other  sections  of  the  bill  when 
they  come  up,  but  the  board  of  governors  is 
still  in  the  saddle.  A  bill  to  amend  this  pri- 
vate Act,  as  it  no  doubt  will  become,  can  be 
initiated  only  by  the  board  of  governors.  No 
one  else  can  initiate  any  change  in  this  legis- 
lation. The  Prime  Minister  delightfully  used 
the  phrase  "the  university",  but  he  meant  the 
board  of  governors.  They  are  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill,  and  only  they  will  be  able  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  bill.  If  they  object 
to  the  principle  of  student  representation, 
they  can  block  it  forever,  simply  by  failing  to 
bring  in  an  amending  bill. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  time 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  It  is  a  reasonable 
proposition,  and  not  one  reasonable  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  against  it.  All  the 
government  has  been  able  to  say  is  that  it  was 
not  part  of  the  original  proposal.  Siurely  that 
is  not  a  reasonable  argument. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important,  that  we 
should  accept  the  principle  while  we  have 
the  opportunity,  because  we  will  not  get  an 
opportunity  again  if  the  board  of  governors 
decides  not  to  bring  in  an  amending  bill.  The 
student  body  or  the  faculty  will  be  in  no 
position  to  bring  in  amending  bills. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions):  You  have   said  that  three   times. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  you  please  be  quiet? 
Will  you  just  sit  down? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  hon.  member  has 
said  the  same  thing  three  times  in  his  last 
attempt. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  member  to  avoid  repetition. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  avoided  repetition,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  say  this  is  our  only  opportunity 
to  deal  with  this.  The  student  body  and  the 
faculty  cannot  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  this 
bill  if  it  becomes  law.  I  have  been  through 
that  circle  before  where  a  proposal  to  amend 
a  private  bill  was  thrown  out  in  this  House 
because  the  original  sponsors  of  the  private 
legislation  did  not  bring  it  in.  People  who 
were  directly  affected  brought  in  a  proposed 
amendment  but  they  were  thrown  out. 

So,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  deal  with  this  now.  The  government 
has  no  logical  reason  for  opposing  it  and  it 
says  it  goes  along  with  it.  It  should  indicate 
that  it  believes  in  the  principle  now  before 
us  by  voting  for  the  sub-amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
three  matters  which  I  think  deserve  further 
comment  and  they  refer  to  remarks  made  by 
the  member  for  Halton  and  by  the  member 
for  London  South  and  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  will  deal  with  them  in  that  order. 

We  had  the  amazing  spectacle  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  of  the  chairman  of  the  private 
bills  committee  of  this  Legislature  standing 
up  and  explaining  very  carefully  to  us  that 
the  procedures  and  the  consultations  of  that 
committee  are  meaningless. 

Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  am  not  the  chairman  of  the  private 
bills    committee. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  stand  corrected,  but  the 
member  for  Halton,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  he  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  explain  to  us  that  what 
we  do  as  members  of  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee is  meaningless— and  I  assume  it  applies 
to  the  standing  committee  of  which  he  is 
also  the  chairman. 

But  he  has  explained  carefully  to  the 
House  that  of  the  number  of  members  pres- 
ent, even  though  it  was  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  because  the  vote  was 
14  to  11  therefore  it  is  of  no  significance 
whatsoever.  I  move  now  to  the  member  for 
London  South  who  has  explained  to  us  very 
carefully  this  evening  how  he  came  to  join 
the  establishment  in  the  city  of  London. 
And    in    the    course    of    doing    so,    in    fact. 


branded  indirectly  as  rebels  the  students  of 
the   University  of  Western  Ontario. 

I  want  to  explain  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee—and it  was  the  only  committee  of 
this  Legislature  which  heard  any  represen- 
tations of  any  kind  as  a  formal  body— in  that 
private  bills  committee  persons  appeared 
before  us,  public  notice  had  been  given  of 
the  bill,  public  notice  was  given  of  the  hear- 
ing of  the  committee. 

We  had  appear  before  us  those  who  repres- 
ented the  board  of  governors,  those  who 
represented  the  faculty  association,  those  who 
represented  the  alumnae  association  and  those 
who  represented  the  students.  The  member 
for  London  South  did  not  at  any  point  chal- 
lenge, nor  did  anyone  in  that  room  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  the  students  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  student  body. 

And  yet  the  member  for  London  South  has 
bobbed  up  and  down  four  or  five  times  today 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  to  explain  that  in 
substance  they  were  not  representative  of  the 
student  body.  This  is  what  he  has  said.  And 
that  they  were  there  in  their  capacity  as 
rebels.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  is  a  discourtesy 
to  the  members  of  the  private  bills  committee 
because  the  members  of  the  private  bills 
committee  sat  there  that  morning. 

It  may  be  that  one  or  two  members  were 
swayed  in  their  thinking  by  the  dramatic 
statement  made  by  the  member  for  Russell 
(Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  but  most  of  us 
listened  to  the  members  of  the  board  of 
governors  who  made  the  presentation.  Mr. 
Shepherd  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  board 
and  gave  most  of  the  explanation  of  the  bill 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  board  of 
governors.  The  president  of  the  university 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  all  been  said. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
brought  up  in  the  facetious  debate  of  the 
member  for  London  South  and  we  are  going 
to  restore  it  to  its  proper  perspective.  The 
faculty  association  made  their  presentation, 
the  students  made  their  presentation.  There 
was  no  one  else  represented  who  spoke 
contrary  to  the  students  who  spoke  at  that 
meeting.  Therefore,  we  can  only  assume— 
and  I  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  assume 
—that  the  others  were  not  interested  in 
opposing  the  bill  and  that  they  had  no  right 
to  indicate,  or  the  member  for  London  South 
has  no  reason  to  indicate,  that  they  should 
affect  our  judgment  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 
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The  simple  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  say  this  to  every  member  of  the 
House,  is  that  the  intelhgent,  reasonable, 
proper,  equitable,  just  presentation  was  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  student  body. 
The  calibre  of  that  presentation  was  infinitely 
superior  to  the  presentation  made  by  the 
president  of  the  university,  infinitely  superior 
to  the  presentation  made  by  the  spokesman 
for  the  government,  Mr.  Shepherd,  and 
infinitely  superior  to  the  presentation  made 
by  the  faculty  association— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  point  of  order,  I 
assume  that  the  hon.  member  was  referring 
to  the  spokesman  for  the  board  of  governors, 
not  the  spokesman  for  the  government.  I 
think  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  said  the  governors,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  Minister  did  not  catch 
my  word.  The  spokesman  for  the  board  of 
governors. 

This  is  what  appealed  to  the  members  of 
the  private  bills  committee,  the  essential 
reasonableness  of  the  presentation  made  by 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  Now,  for  the  member  for  London 
South  to  explain  to  us  how  he  has  developed 
from  a  rebel  to  a  member  of  the  establish- 
ment has  no  relevance  whatsoever  to  the 
basis  under  which  the  members  of  the  private 
bills  committee  made  their  decision  in  the 
course  of  those  hearings. 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  all  the  members  of 
the  House  had  listened  to  the  presentation, 
they  would  come  to  the  identical  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  came  to;  the  obvious  reasonable- 
ness, the  obvious  fairness,  the  obvious 
necessity  of  such  an  amendment  being  made 
would  have  recommended  itself,  as  it  should 
tonight,  to  the  members  of  this  Legislature. 

The  Prime  Minister  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks this  evening  had  this  amazing  state- 
ment to  make,  that  the  private  bill,  of  course, 
had  to  come  forward  from  those  who  had  the 
power  to  bring  it  forward.  Well,  the  only 
body  that  has  the  power  to  recommend  an 
application  to  this  Legislature  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  is  the  board  of 
governors.  The  residual  power  is  within  that 
board.  It  continues  to  be  in  that  board  under 
this  Act.  Therefore,  any  meetings  that  were 
held  between  the  student  representatives, 
the  senate  representatives  and  the  board  of 
governors  representatives  to  bring  any  kind 
of  bill  before  this  Legislature  was  an  unequal 
negotiating  arrangement. 


It  is  quite  true  that  accommodations,  as 
the  member  for  London  South  said,  were 
made.  Of  course  they  were  made.  The  stu- 
dent position  was  so  reasonable  that  they 
continued  gradually  to  accept  a  whittling 
down  of  their  position,  in  the  interests  of 
arriving  at  a  reasonable  decision.  Similarly, 
I  am  certain  the  representatives  of  the  faculty 
came  to  the  same  kind  of  conclusion. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  the 
chips  were  down,  the  board  of  governors  said, 
"This  is  as  far  as  we  will  go  and  no  farther." 
The  faculty  of  the  university  and  the  students 
of  the  university,  totally  unprotected  as  they 
are  in  this  bill,  or  in  any  other  bill  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  dealing  with  university 
matters,  had  to  say,  "We  will  accept  these 
particular  compromises  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  bill  before  the  assembly." 

But  to  suggest,  as  the  Prime  Minister  sug- 
gested, that  therefore  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity were  not  entitled  to  come  and  make 
their  presentations  to  the  assembly— well,  the 
Prime  Minister  has  just  come  into  the  House. 

I  was  pointing  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
will  repeat  for  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
substance  of  his  remarks  were  that  the  only 
body  which  could  initiate  an  application  of 
private  legislation  about  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  was  the  board  of  governors; 
and  therefore  in  the  final  analysis  that  is  the 
bill  which  came  before  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee. And  the  substance  of  his  remarks, 
regardless  of  all  the  ways  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed it  tonight,  was  that  this  private  bills 
committee— and  this  assembly,  in  fact— could 
not  change  that  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  had  power  to 
do  so.  I  said  I  thought  that  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  development  of  the 
governing  of  our  universities,  in  relation  to 
this  bill,  I  considered  it  to  be  unwise.  I  made 
this  point  several  times,  because  I  had  a  feel- 
ing I  might  be  misinterpreted,  either  delib- 
erately or  inadvertently,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  misunderstood  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  implica- 
tion which  I  drew  from  the  Prime  Minister's 
remarks— and  it  is  part  of  the  confusion  of  this 
debate  this  afternoon— is  that  the  government 
is  in  favour  of  a  student  representative  on  the 
boards  of  governors  of  the  universities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  it  is  opposed  to  a 
student  being  represented  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario in  this  bill.    What  they  are  saying,  in 
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fact,  to  this  assembly  is,  at  this  present  time 
we  will  not  support  the  representation  of  a 
student  on  the  board. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  later  in  the 
bill  to  deal  with  broader  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion of  university  government.  I  simply  point 
out  again  to  this  assembly  that  the  reason 
why  this  bill  is  in  this  form— the  reason  why 
I  have  proposed  this  particular  sub-amend- 
ment—is because  we  were  convinced,  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature,  of  the  essential 
reasonableness  of  the  position  of  the  students 
who  spoke  before  the  private  bills  committee. 
We  were  not  convinced  of  the  essential 
reasonableness  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
representatives  of  the  board  of  governors  or 
of  the  president  of  the  university. 

That  is  the  simple  proposition.  When  we 
are  debating  a  matter  dealing  with  universi- 
ties, which  are  founded  on  the  proposition  of 
reason,  I  think  it  is  very  incumbent  on  this 
assembly  to  deal  on  the  basis  of  reason.  This 
is  what  we  are  asking  tonight  in  the  propo- 
sition which  we  have  put  before  this  House 
and  I  think  each  member  of  the  House  should 
support  the  sub-amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  relevant 
and  helpful,  I  think,  to  have  on  the  record  an 
expression  of  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  results  of  the  de- 
liberations of  this  House  on  this  historic  night. 
I  read  into  the  record  the  telegram  sent  to 
the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  today  by 
Alphonse  Morrisette,  president,  students' 
union.  University  of  Ottawa.  It  begins: 

Reference  is  made  to  front  page  story 
this  morning  Globe  and  Mail  entitled  Davis 
Opposes  Voice  on  Board  for  Students.  I  do 
not  want  to  voice  disappointment  but  to 
express  the  anger  of  this  body  that  the 
Minister  responsible  should  take  such  a 
backward  stand  which  will  not  only  affect 
the  students  at  Western  but  those  at  other 
universities  throughout  the  province  at  a 
time  the  leaders  of  said  universities  are  con- 
sidering what  action  to  take  in  the  wake 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Duff-Berdahl 
report.  It  is  high  time  that  those  factories 
we  pretentiously  refer  to  as  universities 
get  the  structure  which  makes  of  the  stu- 
dents something  more  than  a  receptacle  for 
so  called  normal  behavioural  patterns.  And 
I  can  only  say  Mr.  Minister  that  your  stand 
on  this  issue  makes  a  farce  of  any  pro- 
gressive statements  you  have  made  to 
leaders  of  the  student  community  in  recent 
months  and  that  such  a  step  undermines 
greatly  any  confidence  we  might  have  been 
willing  to  put  in  your  government. 


Alphonse  Morrisette,  president,  students* 
union.  University  of  Ottawa. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  someone  else  in 
the  province,  250  miles  away,  feels  passion- 
ately about  the  Minister  in  that  expression  of 
his   opinions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Added  to  Carleton  and 
Ryerson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
reply  to  that,  I  should  point  out  I  did  receive 
the  telegram.  It  referred  to  a  story  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  which  indicated  the  Minis- 
ter was  opposed  to  student  representation  on 
a  board  of  governors  and,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  on  several  occasions  here  this  afternoon 
and  this  evening,  that  does  not  reflect  the 
position  of  the  Minister  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  are  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  a 
very  brief  word  or  two  to  attempt  once 
again— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  cannot  be  in  favour  and 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —to  put  this  in  perspec- 
tive. I  have  listened,  I  think,  very  patiently 
to  the  observations  from  the  members  oppo- 
site. The  issue  here  is,  I  believe,  relatively 
simple  and  that  is  an  attempt  to  resolve,  on 
a  long  term  basis,  the  problem  of  student 
participation  in  university  governments.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  resolves  itself  to  a 
question  of  the  emanation  from  the  university 
community— I  include  in  the  community  the 
students  themselves— and  that  desirability  of 
such  changes  coming  forth  on  the  initiative 
of  the  universities  themselves.  I  believe  this 
is  the  position  of  the  government  and,  I 
think,  it  is  not  only  logical  but  I  beheve  it 
really  follows  the  position  we  have  taken 
Vv'ith  respect  to  the  Duff-Berdahl  report. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  do  you  mean  by  the  uni- 
versity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  By  the  university,  Mr. 
Chairman— so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing—I refer  to  the  total  university  community. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  two-thirds  of  the 
university  community  are  in  favour, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say,  sir,  I  recognize  that 
the  representatives  of  the  students  at  Uni- 
versity   of    Western    Ontario    and    I    mean 
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the  members  of  the  students'  administrative 
council  are  not  satisfied  with  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this 
is  a  beginning.  I  would  hope  that  a  continu- 
ing dialogue  of  a  constructive  nature  between 
the  students  and  the  university  administration 
will  further  lead  the  way  to  what  will  be,  I 
hope,  a  more  permanent  solution. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  important 
for  this  assembly  to  realize  that  it  is  not  so 
simple  as  having  a  student  representative  on 
a  board  of  governors.  The  issue  is  far  more 
basic  than  that— and  we  must  find  an  ade- 
quate way,  a  meaningful  way,  for  students 
to  participate  in  university  administration.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  but 
the  member  for  Riverdale  made  a  very  valid 
point— that  in  some  universities,  with  the  in- 
creasing centralization  of  administration  away 
from  the  board  of  governors,  that  perhaps  it 
is  more  appropriate  that  students  be  involved 
where  the  actual  decisions  are,  in  fact,  being 
made. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion, but  there  have  been  proposals  put  for- 
ward, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  be 
moving  away  from  the  concept  of  a  board  of 
governors.  Dr.  Bissell,  in  his  presentation— 
his  annual  report— suggests  that  perhaps  we 
should  be  moving  to  a  situation  where  you 
have  both  the  academic  and  the  lay  com- 
munity represented  on,  say  a  single  tier  level 
of  administration.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  can  look  forward  to  many  years, 
really,  of  evolutionary  process  with  respect 
to  university  government. 

While  it  is  simple  to  endeavour  to  confine 
the  issue  here  tonight  to  one  particular  as- 
pect, I  suggest,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  has  greater 
significance  than  this.  I  think  that  the  de- 
bates here  this  afternoon,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  the  discussions  here  tonight,  will 
indicate  very  clearly  to  the  entire  university 
community  the  desire  of  the  people  partici- 
pating here  to  have  student  involvement  and 
participation  in  a  meaningful  way  with  re- 
spect to  university  government. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  simple 
matter— and  I  think  the  students  are  the  first 
ones  to  admit  it.  I  think  they  are  looking  for 
ways  of  communication  and  participation 
that  are  not  confined  to  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors themselves.  And  I  say  this:  I  am  not 
here  tonight  to  say  that  all  the  students  are 
satisfied  or  not  satisfied.  I  know  that  the 
student  representatives,  the  official  ones  from 
Western,  are  not  content— they  made  this 
quite  clear  at  the  private  bills  committee. 


The  member   for   Woodbine  says:     "Who 
objects?"  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  objection  per  se.    The  committee  of  presi- 
dents- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —have  indicated  to  the 
Prime  Minister— and  they  communicated  to  me 
—on  the  basis  of  giving  the  universities  an 
opportunity  themselves  to  initiate  the  changes 
that  they  believe  are  necessary  and  which  we 
beheve  will  eventually  take  place.  Such  a 
step  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  total 
university  community. 

I  think  it  is  quite  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  these  changes  take  place  there 
be  some  mutual  understanding;  that  it  is  not 
a  case  of  imposition  of  the  views  of  one  as 
opposed  to  the  other,  because  these  groups 
must,  over  a  period  of  years,  work  very 
closely  together  to  develop  the  proper 
approach  on  the  universities  of  this  province. 
I  believe  the  students  recognize  this  principle 
because  it  is  very  basic  to  their  own  phil- 
osophy and  I  believe  this  to  be  of  a  very 
constructive  nature, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  quote  one  section, 
because  my  friend  from  Sudbury  has  focused 
some  attention  on  the  Duff-Berdahl  report. 
The  point  I  was  making  with  respect  to  the 
report,  it  is  amazing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  ruled  out  my  whole  con- 
tribution a  moment  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
could  take  the  position,  I  guess,  that  what 
the  member  for  Sudbury  was  contributing 
really  did  invalidate,  I  believe,  the  entire 
position  of  his  party  vdth  respect  to  this  very 
important  aspect.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  on  this 
occasion.  I  do  say  this— and  I  think  it  is  very 
well  put  here  in  the  report— the  issue  is  not 
whether  to  welcome  or  stifle  the  new  wave 
of  student  sentiment,  I  think  the  important 
issue,  and  I  quote  from  the  report,  is:  "How 
to  develop  channels  into  which  it  can  flow 
constructively."  And  I  think  this  is  what  we 
should  be  doing, 

Mr.  Bryden:    So  you  close  off  a  channel, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
a  case  of  closing  off  a  channel;  it  is  a  case  of 
recognizing— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  refusing  to  open  one, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  basic  importance  of 
the  university,  the  total  community,  reaching 
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some  consensus  to  see  if  they  cannot  work 
out  their  own  administrative  and  govern- 
mental problems.  And  this  government  is 
prepared  to  assist. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  sub-amendment 
before  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  you 
put  the  sub-amendment,  I  would  like  to  put 
our  position  clearly  on  the  sub-amendment 
itself.  The  bill  that  has  come  to  us  from  the 
private  bills  committee  was  amended  on  my 
motion  so  that  section  (f)  would  read:  "One 
member  elected  to  the  board  of  governors, 
elected  by  the  student  body." 

Now  it  has  been  criticized  as  being  a  faulty 
amendment  because  otherwise  in  this  bill  the 
students  are  not  permitted  to  sit  on  these 
boards.  I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that  it 
is  faulty,  and  it  was  drawn  in  this  manner  so 
that  the  students  could  elect  whomsoever  they 
chose,  whether  another  student  or  someone 
else  in  the  community  that  they  felt  they 
would  like  to  have  represent  them  on  the 
board  of  governors. 

The  sub-amendment  simply  adds  to  the 
amendment  that  came  from  the  private  bills 
committee,  "one  member  of  the  student 
body,"  Now  in  a  sense  this  circumscribes 
their  choice  a  bit.  But  since  the  principle  of 
this  particular  debate  has  been  on  the  in- 
clusion of  students  on  the  board  of  governors, 
we  certainly  will  support  the  sub-amendment 
as  it  has  been  put  before  us.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, believe  the  amendment  that  came  from 
the  private  bills  committee  was  faulty;  in 
fact,  it  gives  the  students  themselves  a 
broader  freedom  of  choice  than  the  sub- 
amendment,   if  carried,  would  permit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  missed  the  thing  entirely 
in  the  committee;  your  members  sat  there 
and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  did  not  miss  it  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  pointed  out  that  in  his 
view  the  addition  of  the  words  "of  the  stu- 
dent body"  in  the  sub-amendment,  which  I 
proposed,  were  of  no  significance. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 


Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  simply  explain  the  reason  for  the  words 
in  it.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  stated  that 
it  would  circumscribe  the  position  of  the 
students  of  the  university  in  a  way  which 
would  not  have  occurred  in  the  amendment 
which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  proposed 
in  the  private  bills  committee  at  the  time  he 
bobbed  up,  at  the  initial  debate  on  this  par- 
ticular section. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  you  have  any  amendment 
to  any  of  the  sections? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  if  I 
could  make  this  perfectly  clear  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  leader  did  explain  the 
amendment  earlier  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
can  have  all  the  glory,  I  simply  want  to  ex- 
plain this  particular  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  just  keep 
quiet  for  a  minute  or  two  I  will  explain  to 
him  the  reason  why  it  was  essential  to  add  the 
additional  words  to  the  sub-amendment. 

The  point  is  a  technical  one,  and  it  is  a 
point  which  is  in  the  notice  of  our  intention 
to  change  before  we  knew  what  the  govern- 
ment was  going  to  do,  and  was  to  clear  a 
technical  defect.  And  I  draw  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  provisions  of  sub-section  2 
of  section  13  which  would  otherwise  limit 
the  student  participation  on  the  board. 

Sub-section  2  of  section  13  states  that, 
"except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  no 
member  (and  I  skip  a  few  words)  of  the 
student  body  of  the  university  (and  I  skip  a 
few  more  words)  is  eligible  for  appointment 
or  election  as  a  member  of  the  board."  So 
that  the  strict  reading  of  the  amendment  that 
came  through  from  the  private  bills  commit- 
tee as  a  technical  matter  would  have  meant,  in 
fact  and  in  law,  that  there  could  not  have 
been  a  member  of  the  student  body  on  the 
board  of  governors.  And  this  would  have  been 
the  interpretation  which  was  required— and  I 
simply  make  this  explanation  to  the  House 
of  the  reason  why  the  addition  of  those  words 
"member  of  the  student  body"  is  necessary 
in  the  sub-amendment  to  the  bill. 

Now  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  can  have 
all  the  glory. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  member  who  has  just  spoken  that, 
of  course,   if  his   amendment  would  correct 
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that  original  fault,  it  should  have  been  an 
amendment  to  sub-section  2  of  section  13. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  sub-amendment  before 
the  House  is  that  of  the  member  for  River- 
dale. 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  the  sub-amend- 
ment is  lost. 

Call  in  the  members  please. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ayes  are  21,  the  nays  58. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  sub-amend- 
ment lost. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  record 
declare  that  the  hon.  member  for  Russell  voted 
with  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 
We  have  an  amendment  by  the  member  for 
London  South  to  section  11.  All  those  in 
favour  of  the  amendment  will  please  say  "aye". 

Shall  we  take  the  same  vote?  Is  the  same 
vote  acceptable  in  reverse? 

Carried. 

I  declare  the  amendment  carried  and  the 
section  adopted. 

Section  12  agreed  to. 

On  section  13: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Perhaps  there  is  an  amendment 
being  offered? 

Well,  if  not,  I  cannot  let  this  section  pass 
without  noting  that  the  private  biUs  commit- 
tee saved  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  counsel,  Mr.  Shepherd,  from 
their  folly  in  respect  of  the  proposed  version 
which  they  put  before  the  committee. 

The  proposed  version  in  section  13,  sub- 
section 1,  read  as  follows: 

No  person  is  eligible  for  appointment  or 
election  to  the  board  whose  customary 
place  of  residence  is  not  within  Ontario  or 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  70  years. 

The  private  bills  committee,  on  amendment 
offered  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview, 
removed  the  words,  "or  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  70  years."  I  pointed  out  to  the  presi< 
dent  of  the  university,  Mr.  Hall,  at  the  time 
that  it  was  certainly  anomalous  to  restrict 
membership  in  the  governing  body  to  persons 
not  over  70  when  that  same  university,  on  the 
occasion  when  it  initiated  a  law  school,  sought 


the  services  of  a  man  who  had  passed  his  75th 
year.  That  person  is  the  former  hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Rand. 

I  noted  at  the  committee,  now  that  my 
memory  recalls,  that  among  the  members 
present  and  who  voted  for  this  amendment  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  were  the 
hon.  member  for  York  East  ( Mr.  Beckett )  and 
the  hon.  member  for  York  North  (Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie) who  is  entering  his  ninth  decade, 
many  of  them  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

It  would  seem  to  me— and  I  want  to  make 
this  point— that  all  of  the  reasoning  employed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of 
University  Affairs  in  respect  of  section  11  is 
that  the  changes  were  asked  for  by  the  univer- 
sities, as  they  put  it;  they  having  initiated  the 
request  that  no  one  over  70  years  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  on  the  board  of  governors. 
Then  all  of  the  reasoning  of  the  leader  of  the 
government  and  his  Minister  applies  to  sec- 
tion 13,  and  the  university  having  asked  for 
a  different  version  than  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee on  the  same  basis  has  no  right  to 
change  their  wishes  or  to  put  it  another 
way.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister 
of  University  Affairs  might  say  that  until  all 
of  the  universities  in  Ontario  are  heard  from 
and  until  there  is  a  consensus  from  all  of 
them,  then  we  cannot  presume  to  dictate  to 
the  universities  what  the  age  limit  to  the 
board  of  governors  would  be.  Now  that 
reasoning  commends  itself,  I  think,  to  people 
who  have  listened  to  the  whole  of  this  debate. 
Yet,  strangely  enough— I  want  to  point  out  the 
paradox  and  the  lack  of  consistency— the  mem- 
ber for  London  South  is  instructed  by  the 
Minister  to  offer  the  amendment  in  respect  of 
section  11— 

Mr.    White:    On    a    point    of    order,    Mr. 

Chairman- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Would  you  mind  making  your 

speech  when  I  have  finished  mine? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 
The  member  rose  in  his  place  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know  what  his  points  of 
order  are,  do  you?   They  are  argumentative- 
Mr.   Chairman:    I  do  not  know  how  you 
would  know- 
Mr.  Sopha:  —impolite  intrusions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  member  may  stand  in 
his  place  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  rude  intrusions;  that 
is  what  they  are. 
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Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  said  that  I 
was  instructed  by  the  Minister  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  accept  my  assurance  that  I  have 
accepted    instructions    from   no    one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  repeat  that  this  bill  is  a 
matter  of  government  policy.  This  bill  has 
become  a  matter  of  government  policy.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  but 
I  point  to  the  paradox  that  there  is  no  move 
here  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
correct  alleged  error  in  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee. One  does  not  now  hear  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province,  or  his  Minister,  or 
the  member  for  London  South,  seeking  to  put 
this  back  in  its  original  form.  Not  having 
done  so  is  testimony  to  the  good  work  of  the 
private  bills  committee  in  this  regard- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
stay  with  the  eligibility,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —insofar  as  to  adopt  my  earlier 
statement  the  private  bills  committee,  in  this 
respect,  saved  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity from  its  own  folly  and  substituted 
its  independent  judgment  about  the  quality 
and  age  limit  of  those  who  should  serve  on 
university  boards  of  governors  for  that  of  the 
university. 

Not  moving  in  on  this  one  stands  as  mute 
testimony  to  the  superficiality  and,  indeed, 
the  guile,  of  the  arguments  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  advanced  in  respect  of  section  11 
and  the  disingenuous  nature  of  the  attempts 
of  both  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  and 
the  first  citizen  of  the  province  to  bail  them- 
selves out  of  an  impossible,  illogical  and  irra- 
tional position  into  which  they  have  got 
themselves  and  the  government  and  for  which, 
I  trust,  they  will,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  pay 
tlie  full  penalty  that  such  error  demands. 

Mr.  White:  I  do  not  know  whether  to 
credit  the  hon.  member's  forgetfulness,  or  his 
absenteeism,  for  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
recall  that  a  number  of  similar  requests 
which  have  come  to  this  Legislature  from  a 
variety  of  sources— including  I  think,  the 
trust  and  loan  corporations  and  certain  other 
financial  and  private  institutions,  and  these 
bills  have,  without  exception,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  been  modified  to  eliminate  an  auto- 
matic retirement  at  age  70.  So,  sir,  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  now  here  proposing  an 
amendment  is  entirely  consistent  with  gov- 
ernment policy  and  as  perfectly  in  keeping 
widi  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  debate  in  the 
earlier  section. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  word  "absenteeism"  is  not 
going  to  be  permitted  to  stand  naked  on  the 


record.  I  am  going  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
record  that  in  the  standing  committees  of 
this  House— and  witness  will  be  borne  to  this 
effect  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  and, 
perhaps,  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs— that  among  the  most  faithful 
attendants  at  the  committees  of  this  House, 
are  my  friends,  the  members  for  Downsview, 
Parkdale,  Riverdale  and  myself.  We  have 
spent  in  those  standing  committees- 
Some  hon.  members:  Order,  orderl 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  may  be  order.  He 
referred  to  my  absenteeism  and  I  am  correct- 
ing it. 

Mr.    Chairman:    I   think   the    member   has 

made  his  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Those  three  hon.  gentlemen 
will  testify  to  the  credulity  of  what  I  have 
said.  On  some  bills  we  have  spent  as  much 
as  30  hours- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  "think  the  member 
has  made  his  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  assisting  me? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  but  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  point  out  how 
unfair.  At  the  outset  of  the  session,  of 
course,  the  chief  government  Whip  came  in 
here  and  the  first  accusation  he  hurled  at 
us  was  our  absenteeism. 

Mr.  White:  If  we  are  getting  into  this 
debate,  I  insist  on  reading  into  this  record 
an  accumulation  of  statistics  which  I  have 
on  my  desk- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  am  going  to  rule 
out  of  order- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  trying  to  intimidate 
me? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  that  all  discussion  of 
absenteeism  is  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  this  member  trying  to  intimi- 
date me? 

You  see,  one  of  the  reasons  I  do  not  sit 
down  is  because  of  the  basso  profundo  of 
that  half  of  the  Bobbsey  twins. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  now  with 
section  13,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  wrong  to  call  him  a  boy 
soprano,  he  is  a  bull  frog.  He  is  a  basso 
profundo. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.    Section  13,  please. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  straightened  up  the 
record  about  this  business  of  absenteeism,  I 
trust,   and,   if  I  am  wrong,   then  the  three 
Ministers  I  named- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Did  the 
hon.  member  say  standing  committees  or 
select  committees? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  section 
13. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order,  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  wants  to  intervene.  He 
just  said  to  me,  "Take  it  easy,  Buster."  What 
is  the  implication  of  that? 

Sections  13  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  One  moment,  on  section  15— have 
you  already  moved  the  amendment  to  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  there  has  been  a 
change. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  somebody 
neglected  to  inform  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
or  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  changed 
his  mind? 

Sections  17  and  18  agreed  to. 
On  section  19: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  19 
I  am  going  to  point  out  that  this  is  another 
occasion  where  the  board  of  governors  is 
constituted  by  the  Legislature  as  a  corpora- 
tion and  the  provision  in  the  bill  for  a  dis- 
closure of  interest  and  a  refraining  from  voting 
on  any  contracts  which  come  before  the 
board,  is  totally  inadequate. 

This  is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  legislation  of  this  province 
dealing  with  corporations.  Practically  every 
provision  in  our  law,  relating  to  special  types 
of  corporations  on  declarations  of  interest  by 
members  of  the  board,  is  quite  inadequate. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  ade- 
quate for  an  institution  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors,  which  is  dealing  in  the  main 
with  public  funds  raised  either  by  public 
svibscription  or  by  funds  appropriated  for 
purpose  by  this  Legislature,  should  be  in  a 
position  that  they  are  not  adequately  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  interest  and  refrain 
from  voting. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  sec- 
tion proposed  in  this   bill   is   simply   that   a 


member  of  the  board  who  is  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  a  proposed  contract  shall  declare 
his  interest  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  at 
which  the  proposed  contract  is  considered, 
shall  withdraw  from  the  meeting  during  any 
discussion  of  such  contract,  and  shall  not 
vote  thereon. 

Peculiarly,  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  with  the  time 
which  they  have  spent  on  this  particular  bill, 
should  have  been  well  advised  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  section  of  the  bill  was  quite 
elaborate  and  adequate. 

It  is  my  intention  to  move  the  amendment, 
of  which  I  gave  notice  on  the  order  paper  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  as  follows: 

That  section  19  be  deleted  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor:  19(1):  A 
member  of  the  board  who  has,  or  know- 
ingly intends  to  have,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  material  interest  in,  or  has  or  will 
have  any  material  benefit  or  consideration 
arising  from  any  contract  or  transaction  to 
which  the  university  is,  or  is  to  be,  a  party, 
shall  declare  such  interest,  benefit  or  con- 
sideration in  such  contract  or  transaction  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  as  provided  in  sub- 
full  details  of  such  interest,  benefit  or  con- 
sideration, and  shall  refrain  from  discussion 
thereon  at  any  meeting  of  the  board,  and 
shall  not  vote  thereon  nor  influence  any 
other  member  in  respect  of  his  voting 
thereon. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
member,  his  amendment  is  in  the  order  and 
notice  paper  No.  91.  Should  we  just  bring 
the  notice  to  the  attention  of  the  members? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  place  it  on  the  record  and  it  is  only  two 
further  short  sub-sections  to  this  section. 

Sub-section  2 :  That  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
posed contract  or  transaction,  the  declara- 
tion required  by  sub-section  1  shall  be 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  at  which 
the  question  of  entering  into  the  contract 
or  transaction  is  first  considered,  or  if  the 
member  is  not  at  the  date  of  such  meeting 
interested  in  the  proposed  contract  or 
transaction,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board  after  the  member  becomes  so  inter- 
ested. And  in  a  case  where  the  member 
becomes  so  interested  in  a  contract  or 
transaction  after  it  is  entered  into,  the 
declaration  shall  be  made  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  board  after  he  becomes  so  inter- 
ested. 
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And  sub-section  3  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  be  that: 

If  a  member  fails  to  make  a  declaration, 
or  to  refrain  from  discussion,  or  to  abstain 
from  voting  as  required  by  this  section,  the 
member  shall  account  to  the  university  in 
respect  of  any  profit,  gain  or  benefit 
derived  by  him  from  any  such  contract  or 
transaction  and  shall  cease  by  that  fact  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  abundantly  clear.  We  have 
had  this  discussion  in  the  case  of  other 
corporations  which  have  been  before  this 
Legislature,  and  it  is  now  essential  that  this 
Legislature  not  pass  a  bill  which  does  not  have 
an  adequate  section  providing  for  the  dis- 
closure of  interest,  and  providing  for  the 
results  which  will  flow  from  a  failure  to 
disclose  that  interest. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  you  have  a 
board  of  governors  governing  a  public  insti- 
tution in  which  the  funds  are  derived  from 
this  assembly,  or  from  public  subscription,  or 
by  way  of  endowment  funds,  then  in  my  view 
this  amendment  should  commend  itself  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  should 
be  passed  and  would,  therefore,  replace  the 
section  which  is  before  us  in  the  proposed 
bill,  section   19. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a 
word  on  the  proposed  amendments.  It  is  our 
belief  that  these  amendments  are  certainly 
superior  to  the  present  provisions  of  section 
19  and,  therefore,  we  are  going  to  support 
them.  But  to  my  mind,  they  should  have  gone 
further. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  has  done  a 
commendable  job  in  drafting  these,  but  there 
are  several  gaps  still  in  the  legislation,  even 
as  he  proposes  it.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  word  "shall  with- 
draw" as  contained  in  the  present  section  19, 
should  be  included  in  any  all-embracing 
section  dealing  with  the  conflict  of  interest. 

I  am  certain,  as  well,  that  if  he  thinks 
about  it  for  a  moment,  when  he  comes  to  the 
phrase  "directly  or  indirectly"  in  his  pro- 
posed amendment  to  19(1)  in  the  second  line, 
that  he  will  agree  with  me  that  those  words 
by  themselves  are  not  sufficient  because  they 
have  to  go  a  little  further  than  that  if  he 
is  going  to  catch  up  all  of  the  possible  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  that  might  be 
envisaged. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  this  kind  of  an 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  com- 
plete and  there  have  been  a  number  of  drafts 


of  this  type  of  amendment  put  forward  by 
me  in  other  years,  and  by  my  colleagues,  in 
relation  to  suggested  provisions  in  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

The  provisions  as  the  member  for  River- 
dale  puts  them  forward  do  not  deal  with  any 
interest  that  a  person  might  have  through 
someone  who  is  closely  related  to  him,  say, 
his  wife  or  one  of  his  children.  They  do  not 
contemplate  at  all  any  interest  that  a  person 
might  have  in  connection  with  the  corpora- 
tion. As  a  method  of  stating  our  belief  that 
this  section  19,  as  presently  drafted,  is  not 
broad  enough,  we  will  support  it,  but  the 
section  19,  the  amendment  as  moved  by  the 
member  for  Riverdale,  still  could  stand  a 
lot  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  cer- 
tainly accept  any  sub-amendments  that  the 
member  for  Downsview  would  propose  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  a  word  in  terms  of  the  extreme 
necessity  of  this  section  in  its  strengthened 
form.  I  am  not  interested  tonight,  or  for 
that  matter  at  any  other  time,  in  documenting 
the  serious  conflicts  of  interest  that  have 
existed  between  members  of  the  boards  of 
governors  on  Universiy  of  Western  Ontario 
and  elsewhere,  in  terms  of  contracts  at  many 
levels. 

Indeed,  the  Minister  may  or  may  not  be 
aware  of  one  of  the  real  issues  in  the  give- 
and-take  between  the  board  of  governors. 
They  received  proposals  for  the  draft  and 
threw  them  back,  and  the  representations 
were  made  again— on  no  one  section  was  there 
a  more  instant  pressure  placed— before  the 
board  of  governors  accepted  the  necessity  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  clause.  It  is  inadequate  in 
the  bill  as  we  have  got  it— a  somewhat  more 
adequate  version  which  was  presented  in  the 
amendment  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale, but  the  board  of  governors  bucked  this 
proposal.  They  simply  had  no  conception 
of  the  need  for  a  regulation  agahast  the 
conflict  of  interest. 

Now  this,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  old  opera- 
tion of  the  corporate  structure  of  a  private 
institution,  where,  to  borrow  the  phraseology 
of  former  Prime  Minister  Frost  when  he 
referred  to  the  Niagara  parks  commission, 
"It  was  just  a  family  business  and  let  us  not 
intervene  and  impose  the  normal  regulations 
for  running  a  public  business  and  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds." 
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But  in  our  new  day  and  age,  where  you 
have  got  a  pubHc  corporation  in  reahty,  even 
though  the  legal  framework  may  be  a  private 
corporations  spending  85  per  cent  of  the 
funds  directly  from  this  Legislature,  and 
much  of  the  rest  in  public  funds  that  have 
been  raised  even  privately,  I  think  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  iron-clad  conflict 
if  interest  regulations  in  the  statute,  and 
assurance  that  they  will  be  lived  up  to. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  from  this  point  for- 
ward there  should  be  some  pretty  careful 
watching  to  make  certain  that  the  conflicts 
of  interest  that  have  gone  on  down  through 
the  years  cease  at  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  say  that  this  amendment  only  came 
to  my  attention  when  it  was  placed  on  the 
order  paper  by  the  hon.  member  and  I  have 
had  a  very  brief  period  to  examine  it.  I 
find  there  are  certain  terms  used  in  it  that 
do  not  jibe  with  some  other  legislation  we 
have  in  this  area. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
says  that  he  is  not  going  to  document,  but 
he  indicates  there  may  be  areas  of  conflict 
of  interest  existing,  not  only  in  this  particular 
institution,  but  in  other  universities  across 
the  province.  It  seems  to  me  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  with  this  bill  we  might  proceed 
with  the  biU  in  its  present  form  and  if  this 
requirement  is  as  you  say  it  is,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  undertake  to  look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  making  a  standard  form 
of  disclosure. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  like  to  accept 
this  amendment  directed  at  this  one  par- 
ticular institution,  when  this  amendment  is 
introduced  in  the  fashion  it  has  been  intro- 
duced here  tonight.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  was  not  dealt  with  at  the  private 
bills  committee  when  those  people  who 
drafted  the  original  bill  were  present,  and  I 
have  some  reluctance  accepting  it.  But  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  member  makes— and  which  I  have  not 
heard  before  —  concerning  the  conflict  of 
opinion  between  members  of  boards  of 
governors,  not  only  of  this  university,  but 
others.  As  I  say,  there  are  certain  features 
of  this  particular  amendment— such  terms  as 
"knowingly  intends  to  have,"  for  instance 
which,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  I  am 
informed,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  prove. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  Prime  Min- 
ister how  he  would  propose  to  cope  with  it 
so  that  it  would  apply  to  all,  rather  than  just 
to  Western? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  that  it  would 
then  be  a  question  of  a  condition— some  form 
of  standard  procedure  for  universities  that 
are  dispensing  public  funds.  This  would  be 
the  approach  that  I  would  much  prefer  to 
take  rather  than  single  out  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  The  Municipal 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  might  say  that  when 
this  amendment  came  to  my  attention,  that 
was  the  first  place  that  I  went,  because  I 
know  of  the  great  confusion  and  difficulty 
this  question  has  given  us  over  the  years.  I 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  undertake  to  go 
into  the  whole  matter  from  that  point  of 
view,  but  I  have  reservations  about  support- 
ing this  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  I  would  withdraw  the 
amendment  in  the  light  of  the  undertaking 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  my  own  feelings- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  withdrawn  with  the 
full  concurrence   of  the  House? 

Section  19  agreed  to. 

On  section  20: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  20— and  on  sec- 
tion 21,  when  we  come  to  it— I  want  to  make 
some  remarks.  I  think  these  two  sections  are 
the  basic  governing  sections  related  to  the 
powers  of  the  board  of  governors. 

On  this  particular  first  section,  I  simply 
wish  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that,  regardless  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs  may  consider 
that  the  governance  of  universities  is  evolv- 
ing in  the  province,  we  have  in  section  20  a 
form  of  institutional  obsolescence.  We  have 
a  provision  which  states  that,  except  in  such 
matters  as  are  assigned  by  this  Act  to  the 
senate  or  other  body— and  we  can  deal  with 
those  at  a  later  point— the  government,  con- 
duct and  management  and  control  of  the 
university  and  oiF  its  property  and  affairs  are 
vested  in  the  board.  And  the  board  may  do 
such  things  as  it  considers  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  advance  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three  points 
about  that  particular  section  and  about  that 
particular  wording.  Regardless  of  what  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs  may  conceive 
the  evolution  of  university  government,  in 
fact  we  are  enshrining  in  this  bill  a  continu- 
ance of  the   total  control,  apart  from  those 
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powers  in  substance  which  the  senate  has 
under  the  bill  of  the  university  in  the  board 
of  governors. 

One  of  our  concerns  about  the  question  of 
student  representation  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors was  not  simply  a  question  of  fighting 
a  particular,  isolated,  symbolic  viewpoint. 
What  we  were  saying,  in  substance,  was  that 
where  the  government  of  the  university  is 
totally  within  the  power  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors for  practical  purposes,  and  if  there  is 
an  evolution  taking  place  in  the  government 
of  universities  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
then  it  would  have  been  most  helpful  had 
that  board  contained  a  representative  of  the 
student  body  and  we  were  not  placed  in  this 
ridiculous  position  that  we  were  placed  in  a 
while  ago  of  fighting  that  argument.  It 
would  have  been  very  important,  I  say  to 
the  Minister  of  University  Affairs,  both  in 
this  bill  and  in  the  university  community 
throughout  the  province,  that  as  the  evolu- 
tion takes  place  of  university  government,  it 
is  essential  that  this  government  arrange  for 
student  representation  by  members  of  the 
student  body  on  boards  of  governments,  so 
that  they  may  participate  in  the  evolution  of 
the  university  government  system. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
—and  the  Minister  has  alluded  to  an  earlier 
remark  of  mine,  that  in  a  sense  our  debate 
was  anachronistic  and  in  a  sense  there  was 
a  managerial  revolution  taking  place  in  the 
universities,  as  it  has  done  in  other  forms  of 
corporate  endeavour  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Now,  to  the  extent— and  I  say  this  because  I 
think  the  Minister  may  not  have  it  forceably 
drawn  to  his  attention  in  the  way  I  want  to 
draw  it  to  his  attention.  What,  in  fact  is 
happening  is  that,  in  substance,  power  has 
been  transferred,  to  a  very  large  degree,  to 
the  president  and  his  administrative  officers 
and  to  this  new  form  which  has  come  into 
existence— in  particular  at  the  University  of 
Toronto— called  the  presidents'  council. 

Another  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  form  of  university  government  is  the 
presidents  of  the  universities  forming  their 
l^residents'  committee  and  establishing  the 
secretariat  for  the  affairs  of  the  university.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  has  had  occasion  to  look  at  it 
from  this  point  of  view,  but  I  get  the  impres- 
sion—I think  it  is  a  reasonable  impression, 
from  what  has  taken  place— that,  in  fact,  the 
l^residents  of  the  universities,  with  the  best 
motives  in  the  world— I  am  not  talking  about 
that— are   engaged   in   an    endeavovu-   to   con- 


trol within  their  area  of  authority  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  universities. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  think  that  the  boards 
of  governors  are  becoming  less  important.  I 
think  I  could  illustrate  that  for  the  Minister 
of  University  Affairs.  The  role  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  colourful  chair- 
man of  the  board,  such  as  the  late  Colonel 
Phillips,  is  probably  quite  a  different  affair 
than  the  function  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  it  evolved 
during  his  tenure  and  as  it  exists  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Henry  Borden,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  board. 

I  think  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  fact 
that  the  universities  do  not  now  have  to  go 
to  public  subscription  for  much  of  their  funds 
and  that  the  funds  come  from  the  univer- 
sities, which  has  added  impetus  to  this 
transference  of  executive  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  universities  to  the  president 
and  his  chief  administrative  officers. 

Again,  I  do  not  want  to  draw  an  unfair 
implication  but  I  must  say  that  I  smiled  as 
I  read  the  Duff-Berdahl  report  when  I  found 
that,  part  way  through  that  report,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  while  the  two  mem- 
bers of  that  particular  committee  were  meet- 
ing together,  they  received  during  the  course 
of  their  consideration  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto  advising 
that  he  had  formed  a  presidents'  council.  In 
a  sort  of  a  backhand  way  the  Duff-Berdahl 
report  then  refers  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
really  along  the  lines  that  they  were  thinking 
about. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  what  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  really 
saying  was  that  part  and  parcel  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  executive  direction  and  control  of 
the  affairs  of  that  university  was  to  establish 
a  presidents'  council.  It,  along  with  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  university  government, 
is  a  direct  reflection  of  that  transference  of 
executive  direction  and  management  control 
over  the  universities,  which  is  now  substan- 
tially advanced.  One  of  the  things  which 
worries  me  very  much  about  this  bill— and  I 
consider  from  what  was  said  at  the  private 
bills  committee  by  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
and  by  members  of  the  board— was  that  the 
bill  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  thrash 
out  the  basis  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  should  be  gov- 
erned. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  change  in  this  provision. 
In  other  words,  in  the  minds  of  the  board  of 
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governors  of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario, this  old  outworn  method  of  government 
is  still  to  be  enshrined  in  the  bill.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario—or not  as  familiar  as  I  believe  I  am 
with  the  University  of  Toronto— but  I  am  sug- 
gesting that,  in  substance,  the  real  executive 
direction  and  control  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  is  more  and  more  in  the 
president   and   in   his   administrative   officers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Western  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Renwick:  At  Western  University!  It 
may  not  be  at  the  same  stage  of  develop- 
ment as  it  is  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
but  it  is  saying  that  the  control  of  the  uni- 
versity is  going  to  be  vested  in  the  board  of 
governors,  even  though,  in  substance,  the 
actual  executive  direction  of  the  university  is 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  president 
and  the  administrative  officers.  The  board  of 
governors,  even  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
have  a  student  representative,  would  in  a 
very  real  sense  have  been  in  a  position  of  a 
relatively  perfunctory  approval  of  those  mat- 
ters which  were  brought  before  the  board  by 
the  president  when  the  board  met  at  its 
regular  intervals. 

I  think  I  have  no  further  comment  on 
section  20,  but  I  would  invite  briefly  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  some  reply  from  the 
Minister  of  University  Affairs  on  this  ques- 
tion of  how  he  sees  the  status  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  university  government  at  this  time, 
and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unneces- 
sar>'  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  university 
presidents  to  maTce  certain  that  they  have, 
almost  total  control  over  the  evolution  of 
whatever  the  system  is  going  to  be,  which 
the  universities  are  going  to  have  to  reach. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  their  desire  to  exclude, 
or  their  desire  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  have  students  on  the  board,  or  any  change 
made  in  the  way  in  which  the  board  func- 
tions, is  in  substance  a  way  of  saying  they 
want  to  think  this  whole  thing  out  clearly  so 
that  they  can  be  quite  certain  that  their 
effective  control  over  the  universities— and  I 
am  not  questioning  what  the  motives  are,  but 
I  say  this  is  what  happens  in  any  bureau- 
cracy—that their  control  over  the  university 
will  be  clearly  worked  out  before  they  permit 
others  to  participate  with  them  in  the  execu- 
tive direction  and  management  and  decision- 
making functions  of  the  university. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  to  comment,  at  least  briefly,  on  those 
remarks. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  the  type  of  discussion  that  is  really 
quite  helpful  in  trying  to  determine  what 
the  course  should  be  with  respect  to  university 
government. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  what  should  be  the 
ultimate  in  this,  I  believe,  very  complex 
and  important  problem.  If  the  member  is 
correct,  if  he  sees  a  centralization  taking 
place  under  the  administrative  aspects  of  the 
university,  as  opposed  to  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, which  may  in  fact  be  happening,  1 
think  it  points  out  that  with  respect  to  the 
matter  we  were  discussing  earlier,  the  student 
involvement  probably  should  be  more  appro- 
priately directed  towards  wherever  these 
decisions  may  be  taken.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not,  in  fact,  it  is  happening  to 
the  degree  the  hon.  member  suggests. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  you  leave  the  resi- 
dual power  with  the  board  of  governors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
one  must  look  at  the  total  Act  and  see  what 
powers  have  been  given  to  the  other  areas 
within  the  university  administration,  including 
the  senate,  of  course,  and  see  whether  or  not 
the  residual  powers,  as  the  member  for  York 
South  refers  to  them,  really  encompass  all 
those  areas  that  might  be  better  dealt  with 
somewhere  else. 

I  am  really  not  in  a  position  to  say  what 
the  absolute  situation  should  be,  with  respect 
to  all  the  universities  here  in  the  province. 
I  think  we  could  develop  different  approaches 
at  different  universities.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  when  I  was  replying 
to  a  degree  to  the  member  for  Sudbury,  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
suggested,  shall  we  say,  the  single  tier  sys- 
tem of  administration  with  both  lay  and 
academic  representation  on  this  particular 
board,  or  whatever  term  might  be  used. 

Now  whether  this  makes  sense,  quite 
frankly  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know.  I  do 
not  purport  to  be  an  expert  on  university 
government.  I  think  the  observations  of  the 
member  for  Riverdale  point  out  the  com- 
plexity of  it  and  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
considerable  thought  before  final  decisions  are 
made. 

I  think  the  universities  will  take  various 
approaches  to  it  and  I  can  only  tell  him 
from  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject 
that  I  believe  his  observations  with  respect 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  may  be  valid, 
with  respect  to  the  function,  say,  of  the 
presidents'    council.     Whether   the    board    of 
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governors  is  exercising  more  or  less  control 
or  influence  than  it  did  five  years  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  really  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
determine.  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know.  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  believe  I  have  been 
to  a  board  of  governors  meeting  at  any 
university  that  I  can  recall,  so  I  really  do  not 
know  just  what  is  in  fact  discussed. 

But  I  cannot  help  the  hon.  member  any 
more  than  this;  there  is  general  recogni- 
tion that  we  are  going  through  a  period  of 
time  when  the  answers,  of  course,  must  be 
found  through  discussion,  constructive  in 
nature,  as  to  what  perhaps  the  ultimate  may 
be  for  a  university  generally.  But  I  do  point 
out,  I  believe  the  answer  may  be  different  at 
the  different  universities.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  not,  shall  we  say,  an  overall  provin- 
cial pattern  necessarily. 

Section  20  agreed  to. 

On  section  21: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  21 
causes  me  considerable  concern,  and  I  would 
ask  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  the  Minister 
of  University  Affairs  to  comment  about  it. 

Let  me  first  lay  the  groundwork  of  the 
concern  in  the  specific  section  of  the  bill 
which  we  are  discussing. 

This  is  section  21,  the  provision  which 
confers  enumerated  powers  on  the  board 
without  taking  away  from  the  general  powers 
granted  by  the  preceding  section  and  my 
concern  is  directed  to  portions  of  subsection 
(b)  and  (d).  In  subsection  (b)  you  will  find 
these  words,  and  I  skip  the  words  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  superfluous  for  the 
argument  that  I  want  to  place  before  the 
House  and  I  quote: 

On    the    recommendation    of   the   presi- 
dent— 

and  I  interpose  the  word  "the  board": 
—may  appoint— 

and  then  skipping  a  few  words: 

—the  professors  and  all  other  members  of 
the  academic  staff  of  the  university— 

I   emphasize  the  word  "appoint": 

—but  all  such  appointments  made  by  the 
board  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies  and  procedures   made   by  the   senate. 

In  subsection  (d)  of  the  bill,  I  find,  and  again 
I  drop  certain  words  in  order  to  make  the 
point  which  I  am  concerned  about: 
fix— tenure   of  oflSce  or  employment— 

Again  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  above, 
the  whole  of  the  academic  staff: 


—which  employment  in  the  absence  of 
contract  or  policy  of  tenure,  shall  be  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board. 

Then  I  skip  on  down: 

But  the  policies  and  procedures  followed 
in  respect  of  the  appointment  of  persons 
under  clause  (b)— 

That   is  the   academic   staff  to  which   I   am 

directing  my  remarks: 

—shall  be  adopted  and  promulgated  after 
consultation  with  the  senate,  and  such 
other  bodies  within  the  university  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  correlative  power  of 
the  senate  in  section  21(g)  of  the  bill,  provides 
that  the  senate,  not  may,  but  the  senate 
shall: 

—establish  and  recommend  to  the  board 
policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed— 

And  here  you  will  note  the  enumeration  of 
a  number  of  words,  rather  than  just  the  word 
"appointment": 

—to  be  followed  in  the  selection,  appoint- 
ment, promotion  and  termination  of  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which 
tenure  and  sabbatical  leave  are  granted. 

Now  I  think  there  are  two  possibilities  to 
explain  the  omission  in  items  (b)  and  (d)  of 
section  21  of  the  additional  enumerated  words 
that  appear  in  the  power  of  the  senate.  It 
may  simply  be  poor  draftsmanship.  If  it  is,  it 
is  unforgivable  in  this  kind  of  a  bill— not 
unforgivable  that  this  kind  of  draftsmanship 
should  occur,  but  unforgivable  in  the  light 
of  the  principle  which  is  involved  in  the 
provision  in  section  21. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  any  chance 
intended,  then  it  should  be  changed.  The 
reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  this  particular  part  of  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  governors  is,  without  again  reviewing 
the  background  of  the  relationship  between 
university  autonomy  and  academic  freedom, 
that  academic  freedom,  as  such,  is  vitally 
linked  with  tenure.  It  is  a  condition  of  the 
exercise  of  academic  freedom  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  be  protected  in  their 
tenure. 

I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
all  of  us  can  find  statements  which  express 
their  view  of  the  university,  but  I  would  like 
to  quote  one  which  I  believe  is  a  reason- 
able statement  that  we  can  agree  on  about 
the  place  of  a  university  in  a  society.  This  is 
a  statement  by  the  former  president  of  the 
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University    of    Chicago,    Mr.    Hutchins,    in 

which  he  said: 

A  university  is  the  place  that  is  estab- 
hshed  and  will  function  for  the  benefit  of 
society  provided  it  is  a  centre  of  in- 
dependent thought.  Education  is  a  kind 
of  a  continuing  dialogue,  and  a  dialogue 
assumes  different  points  of  view.  A  uni- 
versity, then,  is  a  kind  of  continuing 
Socratic  conversation  in  the  highest  level 
for  the  very  best  people  you  can  think  of, 
about  the  most  important  questions.  And 
the  thing  you  must  do  to  the  uttermost 
hmits  is  to  guarantee  those  people  the 
freedom  to  think  and  to  express  them- 
selves. Now  the  limits  on  this  freedom 
cannot  be  merely  prejudiced  because  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  institu- 
tion might  be  subversive  in  the  real  sense, 
subverting  free  thought  and  free  speech. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  reference  to 
the  same  conception  of  the  role  of  the 
university  appears  in  the  report  to  the  com- 
mittee of  presidents  of  universities  of  On- 
tario of  June,  1966,  "From  the  60's  to  the 
70's,"  where  you  will  find  on  page  7  their 
view  as  to  the  position  of  a  university  and 
the  function  it  performs  in  the  society.  You 
find  these  words: 

But  in  another  sense,  the  university 
reflects  and  embodies  change  more  quickly 
and  sensitively  than  other  social  entities 
because  it  is  the  abode  of  institutionalized 
irreverence.  Its  task  of  stimulating  people 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  its  method  of 
achieving  this  aim,  the  dialogue,  involves 
being  unafraid  of  ideas. 

The   same   point   is,   again,  within  the   con- 
ception of  the  university  that  we  have  been 
speaking  about.    I  have  one  further  comment 
about  a  university,  which  appears  in  the  Bum 
report  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  had  this  to  say: 
The  university  is  established  by  a  wise 
society    to    be    its    continuing    critic,    but 
while  in  principle  we  all  welcome  criticism 
about   our   established   habits,   in   practice 
most  of  us  resent  it.   The  task  of  a  modern 
university  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  its  con- 
stituents and  indeed,  of  the  whole  world, 
to  new  possibilities,  cultural  and  intellectual, 
social     and     moral,     scientific     and     tech- 
nological.  A  university  which  wishes  to  do 
these  things  is  bound  to  attract  a  significant 
number    of    students,    faculty    and    even 
administrators  who  are,  as  the  cliche  goes, 
"people   who  think  otherwise."    Not  only 


will  they  think  otherwise,  often  they  will 
do  otherwise  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate 
further  on  the  need  to  recognize  the  essen- 
tial necessity  of  protecting  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  in  the  tenure  in  their  positions  on 
that  academic  staff  and,  again,  I  quote  Mr. 
Allan  Barth  from  his  book,  The  Loyalty  of 
Free  Men-. 

Academic  freedom  and  tenure  are  not 
privileges  extended  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, but  a  form  of  insurance  to  society 
that  the  teaching  profession  will  be  able 
to  discharge  its  function  conscientiously. 

And  if  I   may  make  one  further  quotation, 

Mr.  Chairman.    Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  in  a 

case   in  the   Supreme   Court   of  the   United 

States  had  this  to  say  about  this  question: 

Public  opinion  is  the  ultimate  reliance  of 

our   society   only   if   it   is   disciplined   and 

responsible.    It    can    be    disciplined    and 

responsible  only  if  habits  of  open-minded- 

ness  and  of  critical  inquiry  are  acquired  in 

the  formative  years  of  our  citizens.  It  is 

the  special  task  of  teachers  to  foster  those 

habits     of    open-mindedness    and    critical 

inquiry  which  alone  make  for  responsible 

citizens    who    in    turn    make    possible    an 

enlightened  and  effective  public  opinion. 

And  he  warned: 

Unwarranted  inhibition  upon  the  ^free 
spirit  of  teachers  has  an  uimiistakable 
tendency  to  chill  that  free  play  of  the 
spirit  which  all  teachers  ought  especially 
to  cultivate  and  practice.  It  makes  for 
caution  and  timidity  in  their  associations 
with  potential  teachers. 

I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  any  further.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  academic  freedom 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  the  university. 
Academic  freedom  and  the  tradition  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  inquiry  is  intimately 
connected  so  far  as  the  academic  staff  of  a 
university  is  concerned,  with  their  tenure. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  our 
present  system  of  government  of  universities, 
the  place  where  the  policy  of  tenure  should 
and  must  be  established  is  by  the  senate.  I 
therefore  think  that  when  we  come  to  item 
31(g)  that  there  is  very  real  need  to  pose 
the  specific  obhgation  on  the  senate  to 
establish  whatever  the  appropriate  language 
is  to  make  certain  that  it  covers  the  policy 
of  tenure  in  all  its  aspects.  The  phraseology 
which  appears  in  section  21,  "Policy  of 
tenure,"  should,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
referred  to  in  the  portion  dealing  with  the 
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obligations  imjKJsed  by  the  bill  on  the 
senate. 

Under  section  21,  in  the  two  subsections 
that  I  referred  to,  the  limitation  of  the  word- 
ing to  "appointments"  is  simply  not  adequate 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  protection  of 
tenure.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  agree 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  policy  of  tenure, 
whatever  the  meaning  of  those  saving  clauses 
may  be— and  I  suggest  that  they  are  less  than 
clear  as  to  the  line  which  must  be  followed 
in  order  to  establish  the  policy  of  tenure  and 
what  the  protection  of  the  academic  sta£F  may 
be.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  then  there 
should  not  be  a  provision  which  says,  for 
example,  "that  in  the  absence  of  a  policy  of 
tenure  or  contract,  that  it  will  be  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  board."  The  "pleasure  of  the 
board"  means  at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
It  means,  in  fact,  an  unfettered  power  in  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  universities— sub- 
ject again  to  the  very  unclear  provisions 
which  surround  it— to  dismiss  a  member  of 
the  academic  staff  without  reason  that  could 
be  reviewed  in  any  way,  without  any  form 
of  notice,  without  any  form  of  hearing  and 
without  any  form  of  protection. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  all  the  variations  of 
tenure  at  universities,  but  I  am  suggesting 
that  if  we  really  believe  in  the  rather  more 
elaborate  language  which  I  have  quoted  from 
—if  we  really  believe  in  the  proposition  of 
academic  freedom— then  it  is  our  function  as 
a  Legislature  to  make  certain  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  relating  to  tenure  be 
abundantly  clear  to  protect  the  members  of 
the  academic  staff  so  that  they  can  exercise 
the  academic  freedom  to  which  we  all  pay 
so  much  lip  service. 

My  specific  criticism,  therefore,  is  that  the 
words  "appointment"  or  "appoint,"  as  they 
appear  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  are  simply 
not  adequate  when  you  consider  the  elabora- 
tion of  terminology  which  is  used  under  sec- 
tion 21(g)  to  deal  with  the  obligation  of  the 
senate.  In  addition  to  that,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  place  for  a  provision  by 
which  the  board  of  governors  of  a  university 
should  be  able  to  dismiss  a  person  from  his 
position  on  the  academic  staff  of  the  uni- 
versity at  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

There  are  other  variations  of  that  particular 
language— if  it  is  necessary  to  retain  that  kind 
of  language  in  the  bill.  There  are  other  vari- 
ations which  give  a  higher  degree  of  protec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  phraseologies  which  is  often 
used    is    "can    only    be    discharged    for    just 


cause."  There  are  many  other  variations  on 
it,  but  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  I  do  not 
have  the  background  or  the  knowledge  to 
deal  with  the  questions  of  tenure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drafting,  with  an  economy  of  words 
that  is  necessary  in  the  statute,  the  wording 
which  will  give  this  kind  of  protection.  I 
simply  say  that  whether  it  be  unintentional  in 
the  lack  of  clarity  in  the  draftmanship,  or 
whether  it  be  an  intentional,  traditional  way 
that  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  has 
in  fact  dealt  with  matters  of  tenure,  then  my 
view  is— and  I  submit  that  it  should  be  done 
in  this  bill— is  to  impose  on  the  senate  the 
obligation  of  establishing  the  policies  and 
procedures  related  to  tenure. 

This  will  give  the  academic  staJBFs— through 
the  body  on  which  they,  by  and  large,  have 
the  say  and  direction  of  the  academic  affairs 
of  the  university— this  should  provide  the  area 
in  which  an  adequate  policy  of  tenure  can  be 
devised.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  not, 
in  my  view,  be  left  with  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors to  alter  in  any  way  that  policy  of 
tenure.  There  should  be  no  member  of  the 
academic  staff  who  is  not  governed  by  what- 
ever the  provisions  of  the  policy  of  tenure 
may  be,  so  that  we  can  eliminate  from  the 
bill  any  suggestion  that  the  board  has,  in 
some  way  or  other,  control  over  tenure  in  the 
absence  of  contract  or  policy  of  tenure. 

It  is  true  that  we  had  quite  an  argument 
on  the  question  of  student  representation  on 
the  board.  Within  the  fundamental  tradition 
of  universities  this  is  as  important,  if  not 
more  important,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
bill  as  presented  here  is  faulty  in  that  respect 
and  must  be  clarified.  Indeed,  so  must  other 
university  bills  if  they  contain  tliis  same  kind 
of  unclear  language  as  to  the  position  of  the 
academic  staff. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
experience  in  these  matters  because,  almost 
since  the  inception  of  Huntington  University 
by  a  bill  of  this  Legislature,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  on  the  senate  of  that  uni- 
versity. I  am  moved  to  remark— hopefully 
and  confidently— that  the  same  conception  of 
academic  freedom  as  valued  by  the  faculty  of 
our  several  universities  across  the  province 
would  guide  them  to  total  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  that  we,  in  the  Legislature,  are 
entitled  to  exercise  our  academic  freedom  in 
expressing  views  somewhat  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

I  get  the  impression  from  listening  to  him 
—his  party  being  the  official  voice  of  trade 
unionism— that  it  is  his  desire  to  import  into 
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the  university  community  the  incidents,  all 
the  important  incidents  of  trade  unionism. 
He  gave  that  away,  of  course,  when  he  uses 
the  phrase  "for  just  cause,"  because  the  "just 
cause"  phrase  is  the  most  common  one  that 
one  finds  in  trade  union  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements, 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr,  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order- 
Mr.   Sopha:   Every  time   I   say   any  some- 
thing around  here,  somebody  has  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr,  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  reason  why  I  used  that  phrase- 
ology is  that  in  a  number  of  the  prominent 
universities  in  the  United  States  of  America 
—and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  in 
the  statutes  governing  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge— language  to  this  effect 
is  used.  It  may  also  have  a  just  and  appropri- 
ate use  in  trade  union  purposes,  or  in  any  con- 
tract of  employment  that  a  person,  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  a  trade  union  and  pro- 
tected by  a  union,  or  unsheltered,  should  also 
have- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  you  have  made  your 
point- 
Mr.  Renwick:  —the  protection  of  a  "just 
cause"  provision  before  he  is  dismissed  from 
his  employment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  phrase  is  used,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
of  the  local  6500  of  the  united  steelworkers. 
I  myself  have  had  to  argue  that  phrase  on 
behalf  of  the  steelworkers  before  Mr,  David 
Lewis  dispossessed  me  from  that  job,  but  I 
have  often  felt  that  the  phrase  is  inadequate 
to  protect  the  worker,  I  would  like  to  see 
it  phrased  more  happily. 

In  our  university— in  Huntington  Univer- 
sity—I know  of  no  instance  where  a  tenure  of 
the  member  of  the  staff  was  ever  interfered 
with  at  the  initiation  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors. The  board  of  governors  comes  into 
the  picture  when  there  is  a  recommendation 
concerning  tenure  made  to  it  by  the  aca- 
demic senate.  In  all  cases  the  matter  is 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  in  the  academic 
setup  before  the  board  of  governors  is  called 
upon  to  take  any  action  at  all  and  I  suspect 
that  that  obtains  throughout  the  university 
community.  I  know  it  obtains,  because  we 
have  had  the  presence  of  very  capable  people 
who  argue  as  counsel  on  behalf  of  a  member 
whose  services  are  brought  into  question. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  the  arguments 


that  are  assembled  arc  those  that  have  been 
used  in  every  university  in  the  province,  so 
it  must  be  that  the  system  followed  is  uni- 
versal in  our  universities. 

Having  said  that,  we  need  have  no  fear,  I 
think,  that  the  board  of  governors  will  ever 
improperly  interfere  with  the  employment  of 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  its  own  instance. 

Let  me  go  on  to  say  that  it  is,  in  my  view 
—and  I  hope  in  the  view  of  others,  our  first 
concern  being  for  that  of  the  students— I  like 
to  think  that  the  best  test  of  continued  em- 
ployment of  a  member  of  the  faculty  is  the 
enthusiasm  that  he  evokes  in  his  students. 
That  is  to  say,  the  text  which  he  has  written 
and  published  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  changed  his  lectures  in  order  to  keep  up 
to  date  with  changing  concepts  and  acquired 
knowledge,  I,  for  one,  hesitate  to  see  the 
day  when  these  people  on  the  stafi^s  of  uni- 
versities in  the  faculties  become  so  imbued 
with  the  trade  union  concept  of  tenure  that 
is  exceedingly  fitting  for  a  person  in  industry 
who  cannot  compete  for  himself,  but  must 
bargain  collectively  to  get  protection,  I  rue 
the  day  that  the  teachers  of  our  young 
throughout  the  province  will  see  their  tenure 
in  the  university  as  to  be  the  most  important 
thing  to  be  fought  for  and  retained  at  all 
costs, 

A  university  president  expressed  it  to  me 
—and  it  was  not  a  disinterested  comment,  it 
was  a  comment  by  a  very  interested  person 
—he  put  it  this  way:  "It  is  getting  so  that 
you  cannot  fire  one  of  these  people  unless 
you  catch  him  shoplifting  in  the  supermarket 
on  Friday  night." 

Surely  to  heavens,  the  test  of  continued 
employment  in  a  university  must  be  the  qual- 
ity of  the  teaching  service  and  the  will  to 
learn  that  it  instils  in  our  young  people.  The 
member  for  Riverdale  can  talk  until  dawn 
breaks,  but  he  cannot  dispel  the  notion  that 
he  stands  here  as  the  spokesman  for  that 
minority  in  the  university  community  who 
want  to  use  a  bill  such  as  this  to  enable  them 
to  entrench  their  position. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What 
minority? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  minority? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  minority  that  the 
member  for  London  South  was  talking  about 
you  getting  together  with, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  you  not  get  into 

bed  with  him?  No  wonder  they  are  cleaning 
the  Liberals  out  of  Sudbury;  they  are  smart- 
ening up. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  not  cleaned  me  up. 
I  am  still  left. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  that  he  is  back,  do  you 
endorse  the  comments  of  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  when  he  called  our  jails 
"concentration  camps"? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 
On  item  21  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  I  ask  him  often  enough, 
maybe  he  will  tell  me. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Which  minorities  are  justi- 
fied? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
to  refrain  from  interjections.  Allow  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  to  continue. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  experience— all  I  can  do  is 
to  give  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  this 
matter,  and  we  have  dealt  with  these  prob- 
lems at  times— and  I  can  say  this,  that  the 
academic  senate,  staffed  as  it  is,  is  a  body 
that  exercises  the  most  extreme  and  painful 
reluctance  to  do  anything  to  interfere  with 
the  tenure  of  a  member  of  the  staff  and  it 
is  only— speaking  of  Huntington— when  it  is 
driven  to  the  extreme  of  taking  precipitate 
action  that  it  is  motivated  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  board  of  governors.  And 
the  converse  is  true.  The  converse  is  entirely 
true.  If  the  board  of  governors  at  any  time 
sought  to  initiate  any  action  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  within  its  own  framework 
of  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  bitterly  resented 
and  resisted  by  the  academic  senate. 

So  the  way  the  bill  is  phrased  in  section 
32,  makes  quite  clear  the  intent  of  what  the 
powers  of  the  academic  senate  are,  and  not- 
withstanding the  very  i^rolix  observations  of 
the  member  for  Riverdale,  I  express  the  view 
that  there  is  no  intention  whatsoever— no 
dark  and  sinister  purpose— and  you  notice 
how  he  dwells  upon  a  word  and  he  milks 
that  word  for  everything  that  he  possibly 
can  get  out  of  it. 

I  did  not  intend  to  make  it  an  issue  to 
that  extent,  but  I  thought  it  was  perfectly 
valid,  even  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  to 
express  a  contrary  view  and  the  hope  that 
the  excellence  of  our  universities  will  be 
found  always  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 
That  will  be  tested  by  what  the  people  do  in 
real  terms,  in  writing  articles  for  learned 
journals,  appearing  at  learned  societies, 
delivering  addresses  and  dissertations  of  a 
higher    quality,    I    might    say,    than    people 


deliver  when  they  get  an  honorary  doctorate. 
These  are  much  more  learned.  But  the  true 
hallmark  of  the  efficiency  and  the  competence 
of  the  people  to  teach  our  young,  who  are 
in  attendance  at  universities. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  word 
on  this  section.  I  am  indeed  grieved  sir,  that 
the  amity  I  shared  with  the  member  for 
Sudbury  for  years  now  seems  to  have  been 
so  strained  today  and  perhaps— 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  21. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —outside  the  House  we  can 

resurrect  it. 

I  think  that  the  member  for  Riverdale  is 
making  a  very  good  point,  that  the  assurance 
given  to  the  senate  in  setting  the  terms  of 
tenure,  independence  of  the  board  in  a  later 
clause  of  this  bill,  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  clause  presently  under  discussion,  so 
that  the  senate  emerges  as  the  body  para- 
mount in  these  matters. 

And  I  do  not  particularly  see  any  justifica- 
tion in  continuing  to  incorporate  in  this  bill 
features  which  we  now  recognize  as  probably 
obsolescent.  We  have  just  done  so  in  section 
20  and  we  are  about  to  do  so  again  in 
section  21.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  which  some  of  us 
are  concerned  with,  although  that  is  a 
possibility,  and  if  it  is  a  possibility  it  should 
be  viewed  realistically. 

But  it  is  simply  the  fact  that  we  are  in- 
corporating in  the  legislation  certain  inflexibi- 
iies,  certain  rigidity,  certain  strictures  which 
need  not  be.  And  I  think  there  is  some 
very  real  substance  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
member  for  Riverdale  that  we  overcome  it  in 
the  question  of  this  clause,  by  using  precisely 
the  same  wording  that  appears  in  the  later 
section,  giving  powers  to  the  senate  and  in- 
corporating them  in  the  section  before  us. 

Sections  21  to  23,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  24: 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  words,  "and  the  accounts  of  other 
agencies  and  organizations  to  which  the  board 
grants  money",  under  subsection  1  of  24,  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  one  brief  comment.  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  supreme  irony  of  the  Legislature's 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

What  we  are  about  to  delete  is  an  amend- 
ment that  was  made  in  committee  by  the 
hon.  member  for  London  South. 
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Mr.  White:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  sir,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  I  did  not  move  the 
motion.  I  did  suggest  that  this  be  done 
after  we  had  polled  the  students,  the  board, 
and  if  I  remember  it  rightly,  the  Minister. 

The  reason  I  like  the  idea  is  because  years 
ago,  as  an  undergraduate,  I  knew  that  some 
moneys  were  not  properly  accounted  for. 
The  several  parties  involved  and  participating 
in  the  meeting  have  no  objection  to  it,  but 
time  and  further  study  has  proved  that  this 
amendment  is  impracticable  because  the 
board  does  grant  small  sums  of  money  to 
very  large  numbers  of  people  and  agencies. 
To  attempt  an  audit  of  all  of  those  recipients 
is  simply  impossible,  and  therefore  I  am  glad 
to  support  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Min- 
ister. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
the  correction  of  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South.    It  is  true  he  was  not  a  member  of 

the  committee,  but  he  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill.  He  made  the  proposal  and  somebody 
else  formally  made  the  motion.  But  the  irony 
still  stands.  This  is  his  product  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  eliminating  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Amendment  carried? 
Section  24  as  amended  agreed  to. 
Sections  25  to  46,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  Pr31  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  one  bill  with  amend- 
ments. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with   amendments. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  I  would  like  to  return  to 
the  order  paper,  to  the  first  order;  and  of 
course  this  bill  will  be  here  for  third  reading. 

I  would  also  like  this  House  to  sit  at  10:30 
in  the  morning  if  that  will  not  inconvenience 
everyone  too  much. 

I  move  that  the  House  now  adjourn  until 
10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be  the  government's 
intention  to  go  through  the  luncheon  hour 
and  sit  right  through  until  we  finish  the 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  always,  I  am  in  the 
hon.  members'  hands.  We  will  work  it  out. 
There  are  several  debaters  who  have  indi- 
cated just  within  the  last  hour  that  they  want 
to  participate. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
in  our  hands,  when  is  the  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  wish  I  knew. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:00  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management, 

Now  that  the  famihes  on  St.  Lucie  Drive  in 
North  York  who  are  threatened  by  a  landslide 
have  actually  been  warned  to  leave  their 
homes,  will  the  Minister  cut  through  the  red 
tape  by  calling  together  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions involved  in  order  to  initiate  discussion 
leading  to  a  solution  of  the  erosion  problem? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  area  by  my  Deputy 
Minister  and  chief  engineer,  I  authorized  my 
officials  to  discuss  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region  conserva- 
tion authority  and  the  mayor  of  North  York 
the  measures  needed  to  deal  with  the  threat- 
ened landshde  at  St.  Lucie  Drive  and  Trout- 
brook  Drive, 

I  understand  that  the  municipahties  and 
the  conservation  authority  are  arranging  to 
meet  as  quickly  as  possible  and  I  have 
assured  both  of  them  that  a  subsidy  will  be 
available  through  my  department  to  do  the 
necessary  work. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr,  Speaker,  would  the  Min- 
ister entertain  a  supplementary  question? 

Would  the  Minister  assure  the  House  that 
action  will  be  taken  to  declare  the  area  con- 
cerned a  disaster  area,  that  provision  will  be 
made  for  alternate  living  space  for  the  people 
at  public  expense  and  that  evacuation  of  the 
houses  will  be  ordered  pending  a  permanent 
solution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot   assure   the   hon,   member  of  that.    I 
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explained  that  the  mayor  and  the  conserva- 
tion authority  are  meeting  and  when  they 
make  some  decision  we  are  willing  to  subsi- 
dize the  work  necessary, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  the  Ministers  have  any 
questions  to  be  answered? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr, 
Speaker,  some  days  ago,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr,  Nixon)  asked  me  about 
international  agreements,  verbal  or  other- 
wise, which  departments  and  agencies  of  this 
government  have  with  foreign  states. 

Last  summer  the  federal-provincial  affairs 
secretariat  hired  Mr.  Ronald  J.  DeHsle  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  this  subject  for  the  Ontario 
advisory  committee  on  Confederation.  The 
results  of  his  research  are  contained  in  vol- 
ume I  of  the  background  papers  and  reports 
of  the  Ontario  advisory  committee  on  Con- 
federation, which  I  tabled  in  this  House  in 
April,  The  study  is  entitled  "Treaty-Making 
Power  in  Canada"  and  is  72  pages  in  length. 
Appendix  III  of  his  report  is  a  survey  of  the 
actual  international  contacts  of  those  depart- 
ments having  the  greatest  number  of  inter- 
national relationships;  so  the  detail  is  set  out 
in  that  publication. 

Included  are  The  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion, Lands  and  Forests,  Highways,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  Transport,  and  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  On- 
tario, The  evidence  which  Mr,  Delisle  was 
able  to  collect  would  indicate  that  Ontario 
has  not  entered  into  any  formal  arrangements 
with  a  foreign  state  in  which  the  province 
itself  was  a  party  to  the  treaty.  In  the  case 
where  a  formal  arrangement  was  necessary, 
as  for  example  the  agreement  relating  to  the 
Pigeon  River  bridge,  enabhng  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  federal  government.  Thus, 
Ontario  posed  no  challenge  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  federal  government. 

In  order  to  provide  some  further  elabora- 
tion to  the  question,  I  shall  attempt  to  divide 
into  three  main  categories  the  type  of  rela- 
tionships which  do  exist  between  provincial 
departments  and  agencies  and  foreign  states. 
The  first  is  what  might  be  known  as  in- 
formal cooperation. 
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A  number  of  goveniiuent  bodies  report 
having  established  informal  liaison  with 
foreign  government  bodies  and  authorities. 
These  are  typically  for  two  main  purposes: 

(a)  The  exchange  of  technical  information 
of  mutual  interest.  Such  exchanges  may  take 
place  through:  (i)  irregular  requests  for 
specific  information;  (ii)  field  trips  by  officers 
and;  (iii)  common  membership  in  interna- 
tional technical  and  professional  associations. 

For  example,  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  sends  personnel  periodically  on 
inspection  tours  to  United  States  jails  and 
regularly  to  meetings  of  the  American  cong- 
ress of  corrections.  The  Department  of  High- 
ways also  participates  in  highway  authorities' 
conferences  and  occasionally  consults  with 
United  States  authorities  on  such  questions 
as   the  standardization  of  highway   signs. 

(b)  Mutual  assistance  in  their  separate  opera- 
tions: Ontario  government  bodies  may  also 
provide  more  direct  assistance  to  their  coun- 
terparts abroad  and  vice  versa. 

An  example  of  this  is  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  which  has  no 
formal  agreements  with  other  governments 
but  has  "informal  understandings"  on  help 
and  mutual  cooperation  in  welfare  matters 
with  various  American  states  and  the  United 
Kingdom  national  assistance  board.  The  pro- 
cess is  typically  that  the  foreign  agency  writes 
to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  asking  for  assistance  in  a  specific 
case,  which  in  turn  builds  up  a  reciprocal 
obligation.  However,  it  should  be  stressed 
tliat  the  personalities  involved  are  very  im- 
portant in  determining  the  degree  of  and 
permanence  of  cooperation. 

In  other  words,  if  you  had  people  who 
want  to  work  together  in  this  very  informal 
matter  they  do,  but  with  other  jurisdictions 
tliis  may  not  be  so. 

Then  there  are  formal  agreements. 

In  areas  requiring  closer  and  more  con- 
tinuous cooperation  between  Ontario  and 
foreign  government  jjodies  than  those  men- 
tioned under  the  first  category,  sir,  it  is 
necessary  for  correspondingly  more  definite 
working  arrangements  to  be  formulated  which 
explicitly  set  out  the  obligations  of  each 
party.  This,  in  turn,  gives  rise  to  the  question 
of  how  Ontario's  participation  is  to  be  for- 
mally sanctioned  and  given  legal  force.  In 
this  connection,  three  types  of  arrangements 
exist   in   Ontario   government   departments. 

(a)  There  are  joint  federal  and  provincial 
agreements. 


This  refers  to  international  arrangements 
between  Ontario  and  foreign  government 
bodies  which  have  received  legislative  author- 
ization from  both  the  dominion  Parliament 
and  the  Ontario  Legislature.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  practice  of  establishing  autono- 
mous authorities  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  international  bridges  be- 
tween Ontario  and  l)ordering  American  states. 
Federal  authorization  is  sought  in  such  cases 
explicitly  because  of  the  doul:)t  which  exists 
as  to  the  constitutional  ability  of  provinces  to 
make  treaties  on  matters  within  their  juris- 
diction. For  similar  reasons,  1)oth  federal 
and  state  ratification  is  sought  by  American 
road  authorities. 

(b)  There  are  the  provincial  agreements. 

In  contrast  with  the  above,  this  refers  to 
reciprocal  arrangements  negotiated  by  the 
Ontario  government  directly  with  foreign 
governments,  which  are  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  but  not  by  the  dominion  Par- 
liament. The  case  in  point  here  is  the  series 
of  agreements  Ontario  has  with  Michigan, 
Great  Britain  and  about  ten  other  common- 
wealth countries  for  the  enforcement  of  each 
other's  maintenance  orders  against  deserting 
husbands.  These  agreements  were  originally 
authorized  by  The  Maintenance  Orders- 
Facilities  for  Enforcement— Act  of  the  Ontario 
legislative  assembly  in  1948,  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  which  was  upheld  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ganada  in  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ontario  vs.  Scott  in  1955. 

(c)  The  next  in  this  category:  the  indirect 
agreements. 

This  includes  reciprocal  arrangements  be- 
tween Ontario  and  foreign  government  bodies 
which  take  the  form  of  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ments" and  which  can  therefore  be  said  to 
effectively  bypass  the  treaty-making  problem. 
The  example  of  this  type  of  arrangement 
which  exists  is  the  system  of  "memoranda  of 
understanding"  between  Ontario  Hydro  and 
United  States  public  power  authorities  for  the 
exchange  of  power  and  water  and  the  con- 
struction of  joint  facilities.  Apparently  this 
type  of  contract  was  explicitly  developed  by 
Ontario  Hydro  and  the  power  authority  of 
New  York  to  avoid  the  problems  they  might 
each  face  were  they,  as  government  agencies, 
to  enter  into  more  formal  arrangements  with 
foreign  government  agencies. 

The  same  problem  does  not  exist  in  either 
country  in  the  case  of  arrangements  between 
government  agencies  and  private  companies. 
Thus,  Ontario  Hydro  has  concluded  formal 
commercial    contracts    with    Detroit    Edison 
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which  is,  of  course,  a  private  company  and 
not  a  governmental  agency,  and  Niagara 
Mohawk  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  electric 
power.  These  are,  however,  subject  to  federal 
regulations  concerning  the  export  and  import 
of  power. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  what  might 
be  termed  diplomatic  relations. 

Apart  from  the  various  types  of  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  assistance  described  above, 
Ontario  also  has  dealings  abroad  which  might 
be  described  as  being  of  a  diplomatic  nature 
insofar  as  they  approximate  and  duplicate 
the  activities  of  the  federal  government  as 
the  "representative  of  Canada  abroad." 

For  example,  Ontario  has  established  On- 
tario House  in  London  and  we  have  perma- 
nent offices  in  other  foreign  centres  as  New 
York,  Dusseldorf  and  Milan,  which  are  en- 
gaged in  promoting  trade  and  attracting 
foreign  capital  and  immigrants.  Similarly, 
Ontario  periodically  exchanges  trade  missions 
with  other  governments.  These  activities  give 
rise  to  the  question  of  the  diplomatic  status 
of  Ontario's  representatives  abroad  and  the 
extent  of  their  powers  in  dealing  with  foreign 
governments  and  citizens  independently  of 
the  dominion  government. 

Generally,  it  appears  that  Ontario  acts 
abroad  without  formal  diplomatic  privileges 
and  rights.  Its  officers  act  as  private  Cana- 
dian citizens,  with  their  formal  dealings  with 
foreign  governments  and  individuals  being 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  The  Department 
of  External  Affairs  of  the  federal  government. 
For  example,  contacts  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  arrangements  for  trade  missions 
are  ordinarily  made  through  Canada's  ac- 
credited embassies  and  representatives,  or  at 
least  with  their  knowledge  and  approval. 
Similarly,  in  the  field  of  immigration,  Ontario 
may  promote  immigration  and  render  assist- 
ance to  immigrants,  but  the  formal  approval 
of  all  immigrants  is  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  Ottawa. 

I  would  say  that  as  far  as  our  trade 
missions  are  concerned— our  offices  abroad 
and  the  whole  question  of  immigration— our 
relationships  with  the  federal  government  are 
of  the  best.  We  have  no  difficulty  whatsoever 
in  using  their  offices  wherever  they  may  be, 
where  we  do  not  have  our  own  offices;  our 
liaison  with  them  is  very  complete  and  very 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  connection  with  this  answer,  if 
we   have    any   special    agreements   with   the 


jurisdictions  in  the  Caribbean  with  which  we 
deal  in  the  provision  of  hospital  supplies  and 
school  supplies  on  a  good  will  basis,  or  is 
that  just  a  spontaneous  gesture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  we  do  not  have  any 
special  relationship  there.  This  matter  is 
presently  being  discussed  between  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  federal  government  with  a 
view  to  establishing  some  form  of  relation- 
ship, I  suppose  to  formalize  what  has  been 
an  informal  operation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  notice  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  getting  in  more  and  more  on  at 
least  parts  of  these  enterprises.  Are  they 
paying  some  of  the  costs,  particularly  in  the 
hospital  supplies  that  were  shipped  down 
there  last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  informs  me  that  the  federal 
government  paid  $50,000  in  regard  to  trans- 
portation, and  I  do  believe  they  assisted  in 
the  transportation  of  certain  school  supplies 
as  well.  I  have  not  the  full  details  but  I  can 
get  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  notice  that  both  federal 
and  provincial  Ministers  had  their  names  on 
banners  on  the  side  of  a  boat  and  I  thought 
there  would  probably  be  a  lot  of  cooperation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Does  the  member  dis- 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  I  think  it  is  great! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  2nd  order, 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuvc  (Glengarry):  In  rising 
to  take  part  in  this  Budget  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
other  members  of  this  House,  representing 
all  groups  who  have  complimented  you,  sir, 
in  the  manner  and  dignity  in  which  you  con- 
duct the   affairs  of  this  House  at  all  times. 
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You  are  respected  for  your  fairness  and  ability 
to  cope  and  resolve  divisions  that  arise  from 
time  to  time  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

I  want  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
publicly  to  congratulate  the  new  Ministers 
who  have  been  promoted  to  Cabinet  posts: 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Brunelle),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Bales),  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Gomme);  also  the  two  young  members 
who  have  been  promoted  to  Cabinet,  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent  West  (Mr.  McKeough) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  North 
(Mr.  Wells). 

I  think  a  government  from  time  to  time 
certainly  has  to  insert  young  members  into 
the  Cabinet  and  the  former  Ministers  who 
have  withdrawn  are  satisfied  to  know  that 
they  have  served  their  departments  well  in 
the  long  term  of  years  that  they  have  been 
in  command. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment is  to  create  and  maintain  a  climate  in 
which  all  of  us  may  enjoy  those  things  which 
make  for  a  complete  and  satisfying  life  such 
as  freedom,  health,  security,  knowledge  and 
opportunity  along  with  those  matters  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  which  are  part  of  a  good 
society. 

This  province,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  one-third  of  the  nation,  produced  over 
40  per  cent  of  all  Canadian  income  and  con- 
tributed 50  per  cent  of  all  the  direct  taxes 
paid  in  Canada. 

We  only  have  one  tenth  of  the  occupied 
farm  land  in  Ontario,  but  yet  we  produce 
one  quarter  of  Canada's  farm  production. 
This  has  come  about  because  every  citizen 
has  contributed  to  the  result.  Without  hard 
work,  initiative  and  imagination  of  our  popu- 
lation, no  government  could  attempt  to  reach 
this  goal. 

This  year  will  see  our  total  Budget  in- 
creased to  over  $2.2  billion,  of  which  almost 
one  half  will  go  for  education  from  primary 
school  to  college  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. In  1948  we  had  four  colleges  in  On- 
tario; in  1967  we  have  17  colleges  in 
Ontario. 

We  are  spending  $1,063  billion  of  this 
money  on  education.  Much  of  it  will  be  used 
to  increase  grants  to  the  local  schools.  The 
province  is  tripling  its  grants  for  construction 
of  technical  and  vocational  schools  and  is 
planning  for  the  construction  of  18  community 
colleges  throughout  the  province.  These  com- 
munity colleges  will  be  built  and  financed  by 
the  province  without  any  local  taxation  and 
tuition  fees  will  be  very  modest.    They  will 


fill  a  serious  gap  to  provide  our  citizens  an 
occupational  improvement,  personal  wealth 
and  human  satisfaction. 

We  have  enrolled  1,750,000  primary  and 
secondary  school  students  in  this  province. 
The  53,000  college  students  (who  were  in 
attendance  in  April  of  this  year)  will  be  in- 
creased by  10,000  by  September  of  this  year 
in  our  17  colleges. 

In  The  Department  of  Labour  we  find  an- 
other aspect  of  educational  process— industrial 
training  or  on-the-job  training  as  it  has  been 
commonly  known.  The  apprenticeship  pro- 
gramme in  tliis  training  has  been  streamlined 
and  expanded  to  include  nearly  one  hundred 
trades.  The  applicants  earn  while  they  learn. 
Training  is  supported  by  increased  classroom 
instruction  in  cooperation  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  is  designed  to  train 
unemployed  unskilled  men  and  women  and  to 
retrain  and  upgrade  workers  who  are  currently 
employed. 

Nearly  200  contracts  have  been  signed  with 
business  firms  to  carry  out  shared-cost  training 
which  involves  20,000  people  in  these  courses 
today. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  was  introduced 
last  session  in  connection  with  hiring,  treat- 
ment, separation  and  so  on  of  people  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  65  years  of  age. 

In  The  Department  of  Health  I  just  want 
to  mention  the  Ontario  medical  services  insur- 
ance plan.  It  was  introduced  last  year  and 
the  operations  of  OMSIP,  as  it  is  very  well 
known,   are  most  encouraging. 

We  know  that  we  have  looked  after  the 
needy;  those  who  could  not  afford  medical 
services  are  now  covered  without  any  cost  to 
themselves.  Anyone  with  three  months'  resi- 
dence in  Ontario  is  eligible  for  OMSIP.  As  of 
November  1,  over  half  a  million  citizens  have 
applied  and  are  entitled  to  OMSIP  without 
cost  to  themselves. 

These  include  people  who  are  in  receipt 
of  social  assistance  and  those  who  paid  no 
income  tax  in  1965.  Others  who  are  in  the 
low  income  bracket  will  have  their  OMSIP 
premiums  paid  completely  or  in  part  by  the 
province. 

OMSIP  covers  medical,  surgical,  obstetri- 
cal service  in  the  home,  doctor's  office  and 
hospital.  By  July  of  this  year  psychiatric 
treatment  will  also  be  included.  This  is  a 
common  sense  medical  insurance  plan  with- 
out compulsion.  This  government  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  looking  after  those  people 
who  cannot  look  after  themselves.  They 
recognize  the  need  for  the  state  to  do  those 
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things  for  individuals  which  cannot  be  done 
by  the  individuals  themselves.  I  would  hope 
that  a  programme  of  assistance  to  rural  areas 
to  establish  health  clinics  in  order  to  attract 
medical  practitioners  would  be  studied  and 
grants  made  available  for  such. 

We  have  passed  very  useful  legislation  in 
The  Attorney  General's  Department  in  the 
fields  of  legal  aid  and  consumer  protection. 
No  one  is  denied  the  opportunity  for  legal 
advice  and  a  new  plan  provides  for  legal  aid 
for  people  who  are  unable  to  pay  or  who  can 
only  pay  part  of  same. 

With  regard  to  consumer  protection  we 
have  provided  for  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
credit  in  terms  of  dollars  and  percentages, 
and  other  benefits. 

A  new  Department  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  was  set  up  which  again  illus- 
trates this  government's  desire  to  give  the 
public  and  the  population  of  Ontario  the  best 
protection  possible  in  view  of  the  many  and 
varied  business  failures  that  have  taken  place 
not  only  in  this  province  but  throughout  this 
land. 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment, under  our  very  capable  Minister, 
has  most  certainly  helped  our  situation  in 
eastern  Ontario.  A  corporation  set  up  last 
year  through  legislation  to  extend  financial 
assistance  and  the  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  secondary  industry  in  that  section  of 
the  province  is  beginning  to  obtain  results. 
We  have  established  one  industry  and  have 
extended  the  operation  of  the  second  in  the 
county  of  Glengarry  and  we  are  now  working 
with  the  prospect  of  locating  another  industry 
in  the  near  future  in  this  area. 

I  can  appreciate  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting this  department.  Most  of  these  areas 
are  not  serviced  with  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties to  attract  industry;  miracles  cannot  be 
perfonned  overnight  to  overcome  this  and 
other  problems. 

Without  this  assistance  and  the  coopera- 
tion received  from  the  personnel  in  his 
department,  I  would  tell  the  Minister  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  attract  industry. 
We  are  very  grateful  for  these  services  ren- 
dered which  have  proven  very  beneficial  to 
date  and  I  know  will  be  of  greater  benefit 
in  the  future. 

The  Department  of  Highways  has  been  a 
very  sound  and  active  organization  in  this 
government  and  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
appointment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lanark 
was  one  that  was  very  well  received  in 
eastern  Ontario.  I  know  that  this  department 
will  receive  his  personal  attention  and  guid- 


ance to  continue  rendering  good  service  to 
all  citizens  of  this  province  and  maintain  and 
improve  our  present  setup  of  roads  in  every 
section  of  Ontario. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
been  one  of  the  best  organized  departments 
in  this  government.  The  retired  member 
for  Prescott  (Mr.  Cecile)  who  was  the 
former  Minister  most  certainly  liad  with  his 
Deputy  Minister  and  all  those  associated  with 
this  department  good  pubhc  relations  with 
all  members  of  this  House  and  all  across  this 
province.  Everybody  speaks  very  favourably 
about  the  courteous  manner  in  which  they 
are  always  received  in  this  department— 
which  has  now  changed  its  departmental 
name  to  family  and  social  assistance  branch, 
and  which  renders  a  great  service  to  humanity 
in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  representing  an  agricultural 
county  as  I  do,  I  want  to  stress  in  detail  this 
important  industry.  I  repeat  what  I  said  last 
year,  that  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  for  this  province  (Mr. 
Stewart)  has  one  of  the  greatest  responsi- 
bilities and  difficult  positions  to  fulfil  of  any 
Cabinet  post  because  of  changing  conditions 
from  year  to  year. 

To  the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  we  are  all  grateful  for  the 
guidance  and  leadership  they  are  giving  in 
their  different  portfolios   to  this   province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  40- 
hour  week  and  vacation  with  pay  and  other 
such  social  benefits  have  certainly  not  made 
it  easier  for  the  farmer,  and  in  particular,  the 
dairy  farmer,  to  hire  help,  with  higher  taxes, 
higher  costs,  higher  wages,  and  help  impos- 
sible to  get.  These  are  the  complaints  that 
are  heard  from  farmers  everywhere. 

The  average  age  of  farmers  is  getting  older 
and  fewer  young  people  are  going  into  farm- 
ing. People  are  l^ecoming  better  educated  and 
less  inclined  to  work  for  pleasure  without 
some  material  gain.  Therefore,  the  farmer 
who  has  to  work  seven  days  a  week  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  finds  himself  with  less 
gain  financially  than  his  friend  who  works 
in  industry  is  fed  up  and  tired  of  living  in 
debt. 

Here  is  what  is  happening  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  highly  industriahzed  Ontario 
can  be  compared  because  it  is  directly 
affected  in  tlie  same  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1945  for  example  there 
were  6,000,000  farm  operators  in  the  United 
States;  by  1965  this  number  had  dropped  to 
3,400,000.   According  to  statistics,  while  the 
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overall  population  in  that  country  had  in- 
creased by  39  per  cent  in  that  period  of  20 
years,  the  number  of  farms  had  decreased 
by  43  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  farmers  of  that 
country  being  the  most  highly  subsidized 
group  of  people  employed  in  agriculture  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

President  Johnson  in  January  of  1965 
stated  this  to  Congress,  and  I  quote: 

In  view  of  the  market  outlook  for  farm 
commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  farming 
alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a 
decent  living  in  the  future  for  more  than 
about  one  million  farm  families,  even  with 
continued  government  assistance.  Many 
low-income  farm  families  will  have  to  find 
other  ways  of  earning  a  living  or  other 
sources  of  income  to  supplement  farm 
earnings. 

Earlier,  Budget  director  Gordon  had  said  that 
the  top  1,000,000  farmers  in  America  could 
produce  all  of  the  nation's  farm  needs  in- 
cluding large  commercial  exports,  and  he 
outlined  this  future  for  the  remaining  2,400,- 
000  farmers  who  would  have  to  relinquish 
their  farms  before  1985  by  stating  they  re- 
quire assistance  in  the  painful  transition  to 
non-farm  jobs,  to  which  most  of  them  or  their 
children  will  certainly  have  to  move. 

Less  aid  should  go  to  the  top  million 
farmers,  said  Mr.  Gordon,  and  more  to  the  2.4 
million  lower  income  farmers  to  help  them 
move  to  other  jobs.  The  kind  of  cut  indi- 
cated would  do  away  with  two  out  of  three 
farmers,  which  means  another  70  per  cent 
reduction  from  1965  to  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  state  these  facts  because 
they  bring  out  the  situation  more  clearly  than 
anything  that  has  been  stated  to  date  of  the 
position  in  which  our  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  finds  himself  here  in  Ontario  be- 
cause the  same  things  are  happening  here  in 
this  province.  I  want  to  congratulate  our 
Minister  for  his  leadership.  The  Vineland 
conference  which  the  Minister  called  last  fall 
studied  all  aspects  of  agriculture  in  Ontario. 
It  brought  together  the  best  brains  in  the 
province  from  all  walks  of  life  directly  or  in- 
directly associated  with  agriculture,  to  help 
solve  the  ills  of  this  industry  and  was  just 
one  of  the  many  outstanding  features  that  he 
has  organized.  He  has  one  of  the  best  re- 
search schemes  on  this  continent  to  serve 
Ontario  agriculture.  The  research  results 
from  the  department,  together  with  our 
farmers'  recognition  of  the  value  of  new 
technology,  is  achieving  the  necessary  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  research 
workers  and  farmers. 


One  channel  is  our  extension  services.  The 
county  agricultural  representative  backed  by 
farm  management,  engineering,  fruit  and 
vegetable  division,  soils  and  crops,  livestock 
and  dairy  specialists,  is  a  working  model  of 
the  most  advanced  thinking  on  the  ideal 
organization  of  an  extensive  survey.  Irre- 
spective of  what  our  friends  may  say  in  the 
Opposition,  many  other  provinces  in  Canada, 
and  states  in  the  United  States  have  studied 
and  are  studying  Ontario's  operation  of  ex- 
tension services. 

Another  good  channel  of  communication 
between  our  research  people  and  our  farmers 
is  the  farm  press,  radio  and  TV  programmes. 
This  has  proved  and  played  a  very  important 
role  in  moving  research  results  from  the 
laboratories  to  farms. 

I  wish  to  personally  thank  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  for  making  it  possible 
in  my  constituency  to  serve  our  farm  popu- 
lation better.  Our  agricultural  representative 
will  in  the  near  future  have  an  assistant,  an 
associate  agricultural  representative  with  him, 
along  with  a  dairy  specialist,  an  engineering 
specialist  and  a  home  economist.  This  t^'pe 
of  service  is  what  will  help  agriculture  out  of 
its  difficulties.  Guidance  and  leadership  in 
agriculture  is  what  the  provincial  govern- 
ment's responsibilities  are  and  Ontario  leads 
the  way  in  Canada  in  that  respect. 

The  Opposition  members  in  this  House  are 
very  prone  to  point  out  the  advancement 
made  by  ARDA  in  our  sister  province  of 
Quebec  compared  to  the  results  obtained  in 
Ontario  to  date.  It  is  only  natural  for  Que- 
bec province  to  show  some  further  advanced 
results  because  they  never  had  any  conserva- 
tioii  authorities  organized  such  as  Ontario 
has  had  for  many  years  and  developed. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  our  Minister's 
leadership  through  research  and  study,  put- 
ting this  ARDA  money  to  the  best  use  pos- 
sible to  help  the  farmers  who  want  to  help 
themselves.  We  have  104  projects  under  way 
now  in  Ontario. 

Programmes  such  as  the  fence  removal 
policy  and  the  farm  pond  programme  have 
helped  considerably  in  my  area.  The  in- 
creased grant  on  municipal  drains  certainly 
has  been  very  beneficial.  Above  all,  the  farm 
loan  of  up  to  $1,000  to  allow  farmers  to  buy 
registered  seed  grain  and  fertilizer  in  eastern 
Ontario  last  year  after  having  had  two  bad 
years  of  drought  and  loss  of  crops  was  the 
most  beneficial  step  taken,  because  by  the 
general  use  of  fertilizer  we  were  most  for- 
tunate in  Glengarry  in  producing  in  1966  the 
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best   crop   that   has   ever   been   produced   in 
that  area. 

This  has  been  accomphshed  through  pro- 
vincial assistance  alone;  the  federal  govern- 
ment refused  to  share  or  participate  in  this 
particular  plan.  It  is  true  that  climatic  con- 
ditions were  favourable  after  two  years  of 
drought,  but  we  are  very  grateful  for  this 
type  of  programme  which  made  1966  a  great 
recovery  year  for  agriculture  in  that  area, 
and  particularly  to  the  dairy  farmers  in  my 
area.  The  $5,000  loan  policy  in  areas  where 
they  had  a  failure  in  1966  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
very  beneficial  and  helpful. 

The  policies  of  this  government  in  promis- 
ing capital  grants  to  farmers  and  speeding 
the  consolidation  of  uneconomical  farms  are 
major  steps  in  the  right  direction  and  loans 
to  be  granted  on  wells  and  farm  drainage  and 
other  building  improvements  will  all  prove 
beneficial  to  the  farmers  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
in  both  the  province  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
have  come  to  a  better  working  agreement 
and  understanding  to  work  in  closer  harmony 
because  of  the  need  of  better  returns  for  the 
dairy  farmer  since  70  per  cent  of  the  milk 
production  of  Canada  is  produced  in  these 
two  provinces.  It  is  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  dairy  farmers  in  both  these  provinces  to 
have  harmonious  and  close  working  relation- 
ships together. 

Somehow,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  all 
countries  stress  to  have  a  cheap  food  policy. 
We  all  must  admit  that  food  at  all  times  must 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  people  price-wise 
so  they  may  enjoy  the  standard  of  living  to 
which  they  are  entitled;  but  in  fairness,  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  segment— namely  the 
producers  alone— should  carry  the  whole  of 
this  subsidization  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
whole  population.  This  is  a  national  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  primary  producer  receives 
in  return  a  fair  share  for  his  labour,  through 
sale  of  the  produce  he  produces.  That  is 
what  he  is  asking,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment is  the  only  one  in  a  position  to  pay 
subsidies  if  need  be. 

I  will  just  quote  changes  in  the  price  struc- 
ture and  the  situation  in  the  United  States 
from  last  August,  1966,  when  farm  produce 
reached  its  highest  peak.  What  happened 
within  a  matter  of  eight  months? 

One  can  readily  understand  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  farmers  in  this  land  and  the  delegation 
that  went  to  the  federal  government,  1  must 
say  here  that  I  would  not  envy  being  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 


culture in  the  federal  government.  I  can 
appreciate  his  position,  because  this  is  what 
has  happened  in  the  United  States  as  of  May 
15  of  this  year. 

Taking  the  highs  of  August,  1966,  on  what 
the  farmer  produces  and  has  to  sell  as  of  May 
15:  Corn  is  down  7  per  cent;  wheat  is 
down  11  per  cent;  soya  beans  down  22  per 
cent;  potatoes  are  down  36  per  cent;  cattle 
are  down  10  per  cent;  hogs  are  down  38 
per  cent;  chickens  are  down  21  per  cent; 
eggs  are  down  30  per  cent;  and  milk  is  down 
10  per  cent. 

But  if  you  read  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy  have 
changed  in  that  same  period  of  time.  Feed  to 
the  buying  farmer,  the  farmer  who  has  to 
purchase  it,  is  up  6  per  cent;  trucks,  autos 
and  tractors  are  up  2  per  cent;  machinery 
is  up  4  per  cent;  interest  on  loans  is  up  12 
per  cent;  taxes  are  up  7  per  cent  and  wages 
are  up  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  dairy  farmer  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  a  hard  time  to 
make  $1.50  an  hour  on  a  well-operated  and 
well-managed  farm;  but  in  Detroit  in  April 
of  this  year,  Detroit  plumbers  are  asking 
$8.50  an  hour;  bricklayers  $7.22  an  hour;  re- 
inforced steelworkers  $6.93  an  hour;  cement 
masons  $6.03  an  hour;  and  labourers,  with 
all  the  fringe  benefits  that  is,  are  asking 
$5.08  an  hour. 

The  same  situation  confronts  our  farmers 
in  this  country,  and  with  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  flowing  freely  from  one  country 
to  another  it  certainly  can  effect  production 
price-wise  as  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned 
in  Canada,  and  in  particular  in  Ontario. 

When  one  reads  in  the  papers  of  a  state- 
ment made  just  a  few  days  ago  by  the  hon.  Mr. 
Sharp  who  predicted  by  the  year  2000  that 
the  average  worker  would  work  28  houi-s 
a  week  and  would  receive  in  pay  something 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $300  for  his  labour 
a  week,  I  ask  what  is  in  store  for  the  dairy 
farmer  who  has  to  work  no  less  than  90 
hours  each  and  every  week  of  the  year? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  milk  marketing 
board  has  rendered  a  very  valuable  service 
to  the  milk  producers  of  this  province  in  its 
first  full  year  of  operation,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual I  entertain  my  own  views  and  I  main- 
tain still  that  when  they  saw  fit  to  increase 
the  price  to  the  fluid  milk  producers  on  July 
1,  1966,  the  bottom  bracket-those  having  to 
go  to  the  manufactory  trade— should  have  re- 
ceived the  same  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  the  25  cents  a  hundred  the 
producers  were  demanding  went  into  effect 
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October  1  and  Ontario  absorbed  this  cost. 
Again  I  think  the  Minister  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  coming  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  province  of  Quebec  on  the 
manufactured  milk  industry,  because  it  was 
causing  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  with  the 
Ontario  dairy  farmers,  and  in  particular  with 
the  producers  of  eastern  Ontario,  because  the 
subsidy  paid  by  the  province  of  Quebec  on 
manufactured  milk  at  that  time  amounted  to 
an  average  of  20  cents  per  hundred  up  until 
the  end  of  September  on  milk  delivered  in 
cheese  factories  in  that  province  compared 
to  the  milk  which  netted  producers  in  On- 
tario the  20  cents  per  hundred  less  going 
to  the  cheese  factories. 

Prices  at  condenseries  were  very  much  on 
a  par  and  according  to  Canada's  dairy  pro- 
cessing industry  the  comparison  shows  the 
1956  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  compared  to  1966  to  be  very  interest- 
ing to  read: 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  consumption  in  1936 
was  152  quarts  per  capita;  in  1966,  it  is  down 
to  119  quarts.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  price  increase 
in  the  retail  price  of  milk  that  could  have 
caused  the  decline  in  consumption. 

In  1956  butter  consumption  was  19.5 
pounds  per  capita;  in  1966  it  was  17.5  pounds 
per  capita.  Now  cheese  consumption  in  1956 
was  6.4  pounds  per  capita;  in  1966  it  was 
9.2  pounds  per  capita.  This  latter,  in  my 
mind,  would  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  consumers  felt  they  were  getting  better 
value  for  their  money  than  in  any  other 
dairy  products,  because  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  cheeses— contrary  to  the  trend  in 
fluid  milk  and  butter— increased  by  40  per 
cent  in   that    10-year  period. 

Skim  milk  powder  was  5  lbs.  per  capita 
consumption  in  1956  and  it  was  8  lbs.  in 
1966;  no  doul)t  the  price  factor  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  60  per  cent  increase  in 
skim  milk  powder,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
diet  fad  could  have  had  some  pronounced 
effect  in  this  increased  consumption  as  v/ell. 

Mr.  Hector  Arnold,  as  chairman  of  the 
cheese  marketing  board,  was  singled  out  for 
criticism  in  his  administration  of  that  par- 
ticular board.  But  it  is  very  noticeal)le  that 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  it  during  the 
year  1985,  there  never  was  any  more  differen- 
tial than  2  cents  a  lb.  between  grade  1  and 
and  grade  2  of  top  quality  cheese;  and  for 
the  most  part  in  1966  there  was  as  much  as 
6  cents  a  pound  difference.  The  only  people 
this  could  benefit  were  the  large  wholesalers. 


Kraft  and  company  control  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  cheese  production  in  this  country 
and  this  is  one  area  where  I  feel  that  there 
was  some  weakness,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion stating  so.  However,  I  repeat  what  I 
said:  I  think  the  milk  marketing  board  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  producers  in 
general  in  obtaining  improvement  in  their 
cash  returns  for  their  labour.  We  all  have 
to  admit  that  the  board  has  brought  about 
some  order  in  the  dairy  industry  and  it  is  in 
the  position  to  obtain  cash  returns  to  the 
milk  producers  more  in  line  with  production 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  redistribution  of  Glen- 
garry riding  will  increase  the  farm  population 
in  my  constituency  to  upwards  of  2,500  dairy 
farmers  and  I  feel  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing about  the  central  laboratory  concept 
for  compositional  testing  of  milk  in  Ontario. 
It  has  been  given  careful  consideration  for  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  by  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  the  affiliated  laboratories. 
It  will  provide  for  province-wide  supervision 
through  laboratory  control  of  the  quality  of 
all  milk  produced  in  this  province.  The 
results  of  these  tests  are  the  official  tests  for 
quality  and  will  be  used  for  the  basis  for 
paying  the  producer  a  premium  for  producing 
top  quality  milk. 

The  development  for  the  central  laboratory 
system  of  testing  milk  for  butter  fat  has 
required  much  careful  thought  and  study. 
The  Babcock  test  became  the  mandatory  test 
for  butter  fat  in  Ontario  and  the  basis  of  a 
payment  for  milk  and  cream  in  1920  under 
The  Milk  and  Cream  Purchase  Act.  This  test 
has  stood  up  and  has  served  the  industry 
well  for  the  past  45  years  despite  criticism 
which  has  been  levelled  at  the  results  of 
such  tests  from  time  to  time  through  the 
years.  It  was  felt  that  to  be  fully  successful 
a  more  foolproof  test  was  required  which 
would  remove  the  criticism  which  unfortu- 
nately has  been  levelled  against  many  of  the 
persons  performing  the  Babcock  test. 

Through  the  development  of  Dr.Goulden's 
infra-red  light  we  were  able  to  analyze  milk 
for  fat,  protein  and  lactose.  So  convinced 
were  the  officials  of  the  dairy  branch  that 
this  development  had  practical  possibilities 
that  by  late  summer  of  1966  scientists  in 
the  department  of  dairy  science  were  satisfied 
that  they  had  located  and  corrected  any 
imperfections  in  the  instrument,  although 
perhaps  there  could  be  some  minor  problems 
still  to  be  resolved  when  the  machines  got 
into  full  production,  but  these  could  be 
resolved  without  too  much  difficulty. 
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The  infra-red  milk  analyzer  known  as 
"Irma"  reduces  the  technical  error  in  the  test- 
ing of  milk  for  milk  fat,  protein  and  lactose. 
It  must  be  operated  under  close  laboratory 
supervision  and  the  human  error  in  the  test- 
ing procedure  is  thus  removed. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  has 
announced  that  the  central  laboratory  com- 
positional testing  of  milk  would  come  into 
full  operation  during  1967  and  would  develop 
and  expand  to  coincide  with  the  expansion  of 
the  milk  pool  purchase  programme  of  the 
Ontario  milk  marketing  board. 

As  producers,  processors  and  the  dairy 
branch  are  all  vitally  concerned  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  central  laboratory  testing  pro- 
gramme, a  steering  committee  has  been 
estabhshed  and  is  in  full  operation.  One  of 
the  prime  purposes  of  the  steering  committee 
is  to  develop  a  programme  of  central  labora- 
tory compositional  testing  of  milk  so  that  it 
will  be  highly  efficient  and  there  are  now 
approximately  29,000  milk  producers  in  the 
province  whose  milk  will  be  tested  twice  each 
month  on  the  Irma  instrument.  Such  instru- 
ments will  be  required  for  use  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  such  an 
undertaking  been  attempted  to  centralize  the 
compositional  testing  of  milk  for  human  pur- 
poses. Ontario  is  the  first  place  in  the  world 
to  recognzie  the  future  possibilities  of  this 
machine,  and  the  dairy  branch  in  the  depart- 
ment of  dairy  science  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  have  been  receiving  enquiries  about 
the  instrument  and  our  programme  from  other 
countries  in  the  world,  including  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia  and  France. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  announcement  by  our 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  for  the  calling 
of  a  conference  of  the  provinces  and  the  fed- 
eral authorities  in  this  Centennial  year  to  put 
forth  the  various  differences  to  create  a  better 
understanding  and  an  atmosphere  for  a 
united  nation  is  an  approach  for  which  I 
highly  commend  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  difficult  days  to  govern  a  province  or  a 
country  with  so  many  problems  confronting 
us,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  this 
province  appreciate  the  soundness  and  the 
ability  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
(Mr.  Robarts)  in  meeting  these  challenges 
and  administering  the  affairs  of  the  state  in 
such  a  capable  manner. 

I  would  say  if  the  NDP  group  would  try 
with  sincerity  to  work  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  all  confronted  with  without  try- 
ing to  incite  people  it  would  be  much  more 


beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Labour  is  well  guided  and  represented  by 
very  skilled  and  capable  leaders  and  I  .sin- 
cerely hope  that  they  too  appraise  all  prob- 
lems that  confront  them  in  a  manner  bene- 
ficial to  all,  instead  of  just  a  temporary  gain 
to  a  few  which  could  lead  to  unemployment. 

All  our  citiezns  want  steady  employment 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  which  they 
all  deserve.  Although  they  have  to  put  for- 
ward grievances  from  time  to  time,  we  are 
living  in  a  period  when  we  need  sound,  level- 
headed leadership  in  all  phases  of  our  society 
ing— not  people  who  are  encouraging  and 
inciting  people  to  excessive  demands,  thus 
creating  disturbances,  mistrust  and  misunder- 
standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  government  is  infaUible  or 
beyond  reproach,  but  I  think  this  govern- 
ment has  set  an  example  throughout  this 
country  of  administering  public  afFairs  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  our  population.  I  feel 
very  confident  that  when  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  province  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  will  be  back  guiding  the  destinies  of 
this  province  for  many  more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
give  a  special  welcome  to  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls  with  their  teachers  from  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  the  west  gallery,  we  have 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls  from  Eggert  road 
elementary  school,  Eggertsville,  New  York 
state. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  have  to  say  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Villeneuve)  made 
a  very  informative  speech  but  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  he  spoiled  it  with  his  ending 
remarks.  It  seems  he  feels  that  when  the 
Opposition  gives  attention  to  the  problems 
of  minorities  or  a  progressive  representation 
when  requested  that  they  are  trying  to  incite 
trouble.  This,  I  feel,  is  entirely  wrong  and 
are  remarks  that  are  not  conducive  to  the 
kind  of  parliamentary  government  in  which 
we  believe  in  this  province  and  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  many  years  we 
in  this  House  have  been  treated  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  to  glowing  reports  on  the  ever- 
increasing  industrial  growth  and  economic 
prosperity  of  this  province.  And  this  may  be 
so,  but  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  across 
tliis  province,  those  in  the  pockets  of  poverty, 
those  earning  miserly,  low  incomes  and  those 
on  fixed  incomes  who  are  continually  asking 
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themselves,  "When  do  we  get  a  share  of  this 
so-called  prosperity?" 

I  want  to  deal,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
subject  today,  although  somewhat  briefly, 
which  affects  those  groups  the  most,  and  a 
subject  with  which  I  am  sure  most  or  all 
members  of  this  Legislature  should  be  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  the  ever-rising  cost  of 
living. 

In  the  fifteen  years  from  1949  to  1964 
the  cost  of  living  index  increased  about  2  per 
cent  a  year  —  a  rate  which  the  economic 
council  of  Canada  considered  manageable 
and  adopted  as  its  goal  when  setting  growth 
targets  for  Canada. 

But   what   has   happened   since    1964?    In 

1965  the  cost  of  living  index  went  up  by 
2.4  per  cent.  In  1966  it  went  up  by  3.7  per 
cent.  And  in  the  first  four  months  of  1967 
it  has  gone  up  a  further  2  per  cent  over  the 

1966  average.  If  this  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues, it  will  rise  by  6  per  cent  in  1967. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  index  jumped  1.3 
points— one  of  the  highest  monthly  increases 
ever  recorded.  The  May  increase  was  a 
further  three  tenths  of  a  point. 

What  do  these  sharp  increases  mean  to  the 
average  citizen?  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the 
housewives  who  joined  in  the  marches  and 
store  boycotts  last  winter  what  it  meant  to 
have  their  food  bill  jump  by  more  than  6 
per  cent  in  1966.  Even  though  the  food 
index  has  halted  its  upward  rise  in  recent 
months,  other  items  such  as  housing  and 
health  costs  and  clothing  prices  are  still 
rising. 

Price  increases  of  this  size  on  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  the  most  unfair  form  of  taxa- 
tion. They  are  more  harmful  to  the  low 
wage  earner  who  has  to  spend  most  of  his 
income  on  necessities  than  they  are  to  the 
well-off  who  can  dip  into  savings  or  reduce 
luxury  spending.  They  reduce  the  standard  of 
living  of  those  on  pensions  and  other  fixed 
incomes  who  find  that  their  dollars  will  not 
stretch  as  far. 

Price  increases  are  a  thief  stealing  away 
the  wage  increases  which  workers  gain  after 
hard  collective  bargaining.  Price  increases  are 
also  bad  for  the  economy.  They  create  un- 
certainty, fears  of  runaway  inflation  and 
make  us  less  competitive  in  world  markets, 
which  are  so  important  to  Canada.  This  in 
turn  can  lead  to  unemployment  and  a  general 
slowing  down  of  the  economy. 

Is  this  government  concerned  about  price 
increases  and  their  effect  on  the  people  of 
Ontario?  I  cannot  see  any  evidence  of  it. 


On  April  1  they  opened  a  consumer  pro- 
tection bureau,  but  it  is  a  toothless  wonder. 
It  has  no  power  to  investigate  price  in- 
creases, ban  expensive  promotional  gimmicks, 
test  products,  standardize  package  sizes  or 
require  "truth  in  labelling".  All  it  can  do  is 
publish  information  on  consumer  protection 
and  credit,  and  investigate  complaints  of 
violations  of  the  few  scraps  of  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation  on  the  statute  books— 
mainly  laws  dealing  with  used  car  dealers, 
mortgage  brokers  and  disclosure  of  interest 
rates  on  instalment  sales.  The  bureau  is 
like  a  circus  side-show— you  get  inside  the 
tent  and  find  nothing  resembling  the  ballyhoo 
outside. 

When  car  prices  went  up  again  last  year, 
did  this  government  ask  for  an  investigation 
to  find  out  why  the  consumer  was  getting  no 
benefit  from  the  auto  pact?  It  did  not,  despite 
the  fact  that  97  per  cent  of  auto  production 
occurs  in  this  province  and  is  concentrated 
in  a  small  number  of  firms  whose  books 
could  have  been  examined  with  relative  ease. 

When  farm  machinery  prices  went  up  this 
year  and  added  to  the  cost-price  squeeze  on 
our  agricultural  industry,  did  the  government 
act?  Other  provinces  have  instituted  inquiries 
into  the  prices  of  farm  machinery,  and 
Saskatchewan  under  the  CCF-NDP  govern- 
ment ran  a  very  useful  testing  service  on 
farm  machinery.  This  helped  the  buyer  of 
farm  equipment  to  get  the  best  value  for  his 
dollar.  The  Liberal  government,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  which  came  to  power  in  Saskatchewan 
in  1964  abolished  this  very  valuable  aid  to 
the  consumer. 

For  years  the  consumers  association  of  Can- 
ada and  other  organizations  have  been  point- 
ing out  that  promotional  gimmicks  such  as 
trading  stamps  raise  food  prices  unnecessarily. 
The  point  was  proved  when  Steinberg's  elim- 
inated trading  stamps  from  their  Ontario  and 
Quebec  stores  this  spring.  Price  reductions 
ranging  from  2  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  were 
registered  immediately.  The  before  and  after 
figures  covering  a  wide  sampling  of  items 
were  supplied  by  a  Steinberg  executive  and 
quoted  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  for  March 
29,  1967.  Steaks  and  roasts  down  from  $1.19 
to  $1.13  a  pound.  Pork  and  beans  down  from 
59  to  53  cents  for  a  48  oz.  tin.  Sugar  down 
from  79  to  73  cents  for  10  lbs.  These  were 
the  regular  everyday  prices,  not  specials. 

Despite  this  proof  and  a  strong  stand 
against  trading  stamps  taken  by  the  300  dele- 
gates at  the  Vineland  conference  on  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  by  consumer  organizations, 
the  Ontario  government  still  refuses  to  outlaw 
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trading  stamps.  As  long  ago  as  last  February, 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  do 
just  that.  But  he  has  never  carried  through 
his  intention  and  we  are  only  hours  away 
from  the  end  of  the  session. 

Why  is  he  stalling?  Have  the  stamp  com- 
panies which  make  money  out  of  selling  the 
stamp  merchandise  to  the  retailers  convinced 
the  government  that  their  right  to  carry  on 
their  business  is  more  important  than  bring- 
ing down  the  price  of  food?  Is  the  Ontario 
government  less  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
consumers  than  in  the  welfare  of  certain 
companies  who  are  engaged  in  what  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  highly  expensive  and  ineffi- 
cient method  of  distributing  merchandise  to 
the  public? 

Surely  it  is  more  sensible  for  the  housewife 
to  pocket  the  savings  on  the  food  dollar  and 
then  be  free  to  shop  around  among  all  the 
retailers  for  the  items  of  additional  merchan- 
dise which  she  wants.  The  government's  fail- 
ure to  act  in  this  field  is  an  indication  of  how 
much  concern  it  has  for  the  consumer. 

What  would  a  New  Democratic  govern- 
ment do  about  high  prices  and  the  rising  cost 
of  living?  Some  people  will  say  that  the  real 
cures  are  in  the  federal  field.  I  will  concede 
that  the  best  cure  for  price  rises  due  to  short- 
ages of  goods  is  increased  production.  And 
the  best  cure  for  price  rises  due  to  monopoly 
situations  is  more  competition. 

Granted  that  the  federal  government  has 
more  weapons  in  the  tax,  tariff  and  anti- 
combine  field  with  which  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  increase  competition.  But  the 
province  could  also  keep  an  alert  eye  out  for 
impending  bottlenecks  both  of  materials  and 
labour  and  take  steps  to  see  that  they  are 
never  allowed  to  materialize.  That  is  what 
planning  involves.  Instead,  this  government 
prefers  to  let  the  economy  stagger  between 
boom  and  bust  periods  which  inevitably  put 
pressures  on  prices.  Shortages  of  skilled 
construction  labour,  of  dairy  products  and 
meat  products  are  examples  of  the  bottle- 
necks which  this  government  allowed  to 
develop  last  year  and  price  increases  were 
the  toll  we  as  consumers  paid. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  that  many  of 
our  price  increases  are  not  necessary  but  are 
based  on  a  cold-blooded  assessment  of  what 
the  traffic  will  bear.  Workers  in  presenting 
wage  demands  are  expected  to  offer  some  jus- 
tification for  their  requests  based  on  increases 
in  productivity  or  in  the  cost  of  living  or  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  pie.  But  manu- 


facturers, retailers,  service  industries  and 
landlords  do  not  have  to  make  a  case  for  their 
price  increases.  If  the  were  required  to  jus- 
tify increases  before  a  price  review  board  or 
a  rent  review  board,  we  would  at  least  know 
if  the  suspicions  were  well  founded. 

We  would  know  that  companies  and  indi- 
viduals are  playing  fair  with  the  public  and 
taking  only  a  reasonable  rate  of  return.  And 
we  would  know  which  ones  were  being  greedy 
and  pushing  up  the  cost  of  living  unneces- 
sarily. As  it  is  now,  the  suspicion  of  profit- 
eering falls  on  every  price  setter  because  the 
public  has  inadequate  information  on  rates  of 
return. 

A  New  Democratic  government  would  bring 
this  whole  area  of  prices  and  profits  out  of 
the  twilight  into  the  glare  of  public  opinion. 
That  this  kind  of  publicity  would  help  to  keep 
price  increases  down  can  no  longer  be  denied. 

Look  what  happened  when  the  federal  Par- 
liamentary committee  on  prices  and  the 
housewives'  boycotts  turned  the  spotlight  on 
to  food  prices.  Dominion  Stores  in  their 
annual  report  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1967,  stated  that  the  publicity  given  to  price 
increases  by  the  prices  committee  had  re- 
sulted in  extremely  intense  price  competition 
during  the  past  six  months  which  had  reduced 
their  profit  by  11.5  per  cent. 

Bertram  Loeb  of  M.  Loeb  Ltd.— IGA— said 
in  an  interview  reported  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
of  June  9,  1967,  that  the  housewifes'  protests 
were  "useful"  in  calling  attention  to  spiralling 
food  costs  and  their  efforts  did  produce  a 
decline  in  retail  food  prices.  The  boycotts 
forced  both  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  be- 
come more  price  conscious,  he  said. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  On- 
tario food  council,  was  reported  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  for  June  9,  1967,  as  saying  that  a 
shoppers'  survey  conducted  by  the  council 
had  revealed  that  the  Ottawa  hearings  and 
the  wide  discussion  on  merchandising  in  Can- 
ada had  changed  consumer  thinking  and  re- 
sulted in  retailers  stressing  price,  value  and 
quality  with  less  emphasis  on  gimmicks.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "One  of  the  big  problems 
is  the  increasing  insulation  of  both  industry 
and  retail  top  level  management  from  the 
great  mass  of  their  customers." 

A  prices  review  board  of  the  kind  proposed 
by  our  party  would  overcome  this  problem. 
Another  important  area  in  which  it  could 
function  would  be  to  study  the  increasing 
concentration  of  the  food  industry  in  Can- 
ada.   The  vast  extent  of  the  Weston-Loblaw 
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complex  was  a  well-kept  secret  until  the  fed- 
eral prices  committee  brought  into  the  open 
the  fact  that  this  organization  controlled  over 
150  companies,  including  dairies,  meat  pack- 
ers, other  supermarkets,  drug  stores,  packag- 
ing and  paper  companies,  and  so  on. 

In  the  June  1  issue  of  Fortune  magazine, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  profits  of  the  complex 
could  mushroom  as  a  result  of  closer  tie-ups 
among  its  many  subsidiaries  selling  to  each 
other  at  managed  prices.  The  consumers  can- 
not expect  to  see  the  economies  of  scale 
passed  on  to  them  unless  there  is  either  com- 
petition which  can  stand  up  to  the  giant  or 
some  form  of  price  review.  Incidentally,  the 
Fortune  article  estimates  that  total  world- 
wide sales  of  the  Weston  empire  are  about 
$4  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
prices  review  board  is  badly  needed  is  to  ex- 
pose to  the  public  the  misleading  picture  of 
food  profits  which  the  industry  paints.  It  has 
become  customary  for  the  big  food  chains  to 
describe  their  profit  as  a  percentage  of  the 
sales  dollar.  It  does  not  sound  much  when 
Loblaws  report  that  they  made  only  1.17 
cents  on  every  sales  dollar  in  1965-66  or 
Steinberg's  1.37  cents.  Even  the  top  rate  of 
2.07  cents  which  Dominion  took  in  that  year 
does  not  sound  very  high,  although  it  was  al- 
most double  Loblaws'  rate.  But  when  the 
profit  figures  are  expressed  as  a  percentage 
return  on  the  companies'  invested  capital 
—what  the  shareholders  put  in  plus  retained 
earnings— Loblaws  is  found  to  have  made 
almost  15  per  cent  and  Dominion  just  under 
16  per  cent. 

Most  economists  recognize  that  return  on 
investment  is  the  only  fair  way  to  measure 
profit.  The  1964  corporation  tax  statistics 
show  that  profits  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
invested  capital  averaged  8  per  cent  for  the 
entire  manufacturing  industry  and  10  per 
cent  for  the  total  retail  trade.  The  giant  food 
chains  at  15  per  cent  and  16  per  cent  are 
obviously  taking  a  far  greater  profit  than 
other  industries  and  retailers,  but  they  are 
lulling  the  public  into  acceptance  of  their 
policies  and  prices  by  quoting  profits  as  a 
percentage  of  the  sales  dollar.  It  is  this  kind 
of  fact  which  a  prices  review  board  would 
bring  out. 

Another  and  more  glaring  example  of  the 
difterence  in  the  profit  picture  shown  by  the 
two  methods  of  calculation  is  illustrated  by 
the  recoi-d  of  Oshawa  Wholesale  Limited 
which  is  a  wholesaler  to  IGA  stores.  Over 
the   past  four   years   its   profit   on   the    sales 


dollar  has  run  about  1.5  per  cent  but  its  re- 
turn on  invested  capital  came  to  29  per  cent. 
A  prices  review  board  could  find  out  why  this 
situation  exists  and  whether  there  is  lack  of 
competition  in  the  field. 

Other  steps  which  a  provincial  government 
could  take  to  help  the  hard-pressed  consumer 
is  to  see  that  he  gets  better  value  for  his 
dollar.  This  is  why  the  New  Democratic 
Party  demands,  along  with  numerous  con- 
sumer organizations,  that  the  consumers 
bureau  be  strengthened  and  transformed  into 
a  genuine  instrument  for  protecting  the  con- 
sumer against  deceptive  packaging,  misleading 
advertising,  shoddy  and  dangerous  goods  and 
unfair  merchandising  methods. 

As  long  ago  as  600  B.C.  a  Scythian  philos- 
opher named  Anacharsis  said,  "The  market 
is  the  place  set  apart  where  men  deceive  each 
other."  We  reject  that  philosophy  and  be- 
lieve that  the  market  can  be  made  a  place  of 
fair  dealing  if  adequate  laws  are  passed  to 
eliminate  the  minority  who  consider  it  a 
place  to  prey  on  their  fellow  men.  This  gov- 
ernment has  not  had  the  courage  to  pass  such 
laws  and  I  can  only  conclude  that  they  still 
follow  the  philosophy  of  Anacharsis. 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  I  have  my  first  session  practically  behind 
me,  I  appreciate  much  more  the  fair  and  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  you  have  directed  and 
guided  the  affairs  of  this  House  during  this 
session,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members 
join  with  me  in  wishing  you  continued  good 
judgment  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Of  course,  I  would  also  like  to  direct  these 
remarks  and  my  sentiments  to  our  House 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr. 
Reilly).  On  the  first  occasion  of  my  address 
to  this  House  last  January,  I  stated  that  in  the 
Kenora  riding  you  would  find  a  vacation 
paradise,  populated  with  people  of  great  faith, 
determination,  hospitahty,  sincerity,  vision 
and  warmth.  Now  I  am  sure  that  all  hon. 
members  are  aware  of  the  major  destruction 
that  the  numerous  forest  fires  caused  in  my 
area  recently.  Our  vacation  paradise,  Mr, 
Speaker,  has  been  scarred  and  slightly 
spoiled.  However,  I  can  assure  you  that  all 
the  attrilnites  of  faith,  determination,  hos- 
pitality, sincerity  and  warmth  were  disnlayed 
l)y  tlie  residents  of  Sioux  Lookout  and  Dryden 
during  the  evacuation  of  the  town  of  Sioux 
Lookout,  just  hours  ahead  of  that  raging 
forest  fire  fed  by  winds  of  up  to  50  miles  an 
hour  last  week  end. 

The  towns  of  Sioux  Lookout  and  Hudson 
and  the  RCAF  radar  base,  which  have  a  total 
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population  of  al^out  3,500  souls,  could  have 
been  very  easily  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
map.  This  raging  inferno,  some  five  miles 
wide  and  ten  miles  in  length,  left  some 
devastating  remains  in  that  area.  A  roaring 
inferno,  Mr.  Speaker,  caused  by  some  care- 
less sportsman. 

I  feel  that  I  was  fortunate  in  being  home 
during  this  emergency  and  to  assist  and  to 
witness  the  flames  that  leaped  hundreds  of 
feet  through  tinder  dry  forests  and  which  had 
complete  disregard  for  everything  in  their 
path.  It  has  left  an  area  that  resembles  a 
charred  battleground,  believe  me. 

Late  last  Saturday  the  multimillion  dollar 
RCAF  radar  base  became  completely  sur- 
rounded by  fire.  Evacuation  was  ordered  and 
it  was  a  miracle  that  this  station  suffered  the 
loss  of  only  two  mobile  homes.  The  Pelican 
Indian  residential  school,  some  two  miles 
north,  was  next  in  line.  With  their  only  high- 
way link  cut  off,  the  136  Indian  students  and 
teachers,  quickly  and  orderly  left  the  area 
via  dozens  of  boats  and  canoes,  while  the 
flames  licked  only  a  few  hundred  feet  behind 
them.  It  was  a  sight  that  would  bring  back 
memories  of  the  great  Dieppe  evacuation. 
Here,  I  must  pay  great  credit  to  those 
teachers  of  that  school,  to  Mr.  Jimmy  Anns, 
of  Sioux  Lookout,  and  Mr.  Barney  Barnes, 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  for 
a  tremendous  job  accomplished  in  a  very 
orderly  fashion  and  without  incident. 

Early  Sunday,  with  hydro  power,  communi- 
cations and  railway  transportation  completely 
cut  off,  it  became  quickly  evident  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  town  of  Sioux  Lookout  was 
necessary.  The  patients  from  two  hospitals, 
and  some  1,200  residents  in  over  500  auto- 
mobiles—very orderly— slipped  out  of  that 
community  in  a  chain  that  resembled  move- 
ment on  Highway  401  during  a  long  week- 
end. The  scene  at  Dryden  was  one,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  behold.  Service  clubs  opened  their 
doors.  Supermarkets  reopened  on  this  Sun- 
day. Every  home  in  that  community  had  the 
welcome  mat  out  to  greet  and  care  for  these 
evacuees  in  a  traditional  northwestern  On- 
tario hospitable  atmosphere. 

I  am  told  that  today  these  fires  in  the 
immediate  Sioux  Lookout  area  are  under  con- 
trol. The  residents  have  moved  back  to  their 
respective  homes.  Schools,  stores  and  hotels 
have  reopened  for  business  as  usual.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  scar  has  been  left.  A  scar  and 
memories  that  will  take  years  to  heal. 

Now,  in  all  such  emergencies,  I  think  we 
realize  that  men  of  a  tremendous  ability 
quickly  appear  on  the  scene,  and  I  would  like 


to  pay  a  very  special  tribute  to  such  men  as 
those  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  their  district  forester,  Mr.  Al 
Baxter  and  his  officers.  These  include  .such 
men  as  Ed  Bouchey,  Gordon  Fenlon,  CJumie 
Baverstock,  Harry  Spath,  Mike  Semetok, 
and  dozens  of  others  who,  together  with  the 
340  crack  Indian  fire  fighters  performed  tre- 
mendously under  such  pressures.  To  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police,  under  the  leadership 
of  Inspector  Larry  Gartner,  must  go  a  recog- 
nition for  an  efficient  job;  Sioux  Lookout  fire 
department,  under  the  very  capable  guidance 
of  Bill  Maskerine,  and  to  the  Sioux  Lookout 
town  police,  the  town  council  and  employees 
of  the  CNR.  I  am  sure  that  their  efforts  during 
this  crisis  will  long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  communication  in  such  a 
crisis  plays  a  tremendous  role  and  the  newly 
established  radio  station  at  Dryden,  station 
CKDR,  played  an  outstanding  role  in  assist- 
ing to  locate  relatives  and  keep  the  general 
area  informed.  The  town  of  Sioux  Lookout 
has  won  another  battle,  and  I  do  hope  that 
those  responsible  for  such  a  catastrophe  will 
be  apprehended  and  convicted.  I  would  re- 
mind all  the  hon.  members  that  the  economy 
of  my  area  depends  greatly  on  three  major 
sources,  these  being  timber,  mining  and  tour- 
ism. Now,  if  we  allow  such  destruction  to 
carry  on  with  only  minor  penalties  to  these 
careless  handlers  of  fire,  it  will  not  only  ruin 
our  major  source  of  revenue,  timber,  but  will 
also  seriously  affect  our  tourist  income. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  one 
is  convicted  on  a  drunk  driving  charge,  there 
is  a  mandatory  jail  sentence.  Also,  if  one  is 
convicted  on  a  second  occasion  on  an  im- 
paired driving  charge,  the  sentence  is  a  man- 
datory 14  days  in  jail.  We  all  realize  that  a 
motor  vehicle  operated  by  an  intoxicated 
person  is  an  extremely  dangerous  piece  of 
equipment.  However,  I  would  also  point  out 
that  a  person  who  carelessly  sets  a  fire  is 
equally  or  even  more  dangerous  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  to  this  province. 

Under  present  regulations,  I  am  told  that 
anyone  caught  setting  forest  fires  can  be  con- 
victed and  receive  a  fine  of  a  minimum  of 
$25  to  a  maximum  of  $300.  When  one  con- 
siders, Mr.  Speaker,  that  close  to  80  per  cent 
of  onr  forest  fires  today  are  caused  by  care- 
less people,  surely  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  give  serious  consideration  to  tliese 
offences  and  their  penalties.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hand  out 
straight  mandatory  jail  sentences  for  such  of- 
fences as  these. 
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I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests, the  Hon.  Rene  Brunelle,  on  his  recent 
announcement  that  the  Ontario  government 
would  accept  the  total  responsibility  for  the 
emergency  needs  of  the  evacuees  of  Sioux 
Lookout  for  billeting,  food,  bus  and  rail 
transportation.  This  is,  in  my  books,  another 
indication  of  the  deep  concern  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  for  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  change  the 
subject  for  tlie  next  few  moments  and  point 
out  to  all  hon.  members  the  energy,  the  in- 
genuity and  the  drive  that  exists  among  our 
businessmen  in  the  great  northwest.  I  have 
deliberately  avoided  terming  these  gentlemen 
industrialists,  because  the  size  of  their  oper- 
ations at  the  present  time  does  not  seem 
appropriate  for  that  term.  But  I  think  they 
have  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  be- 
coming industrialists,  if  given  that  opportu- 
nity. In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
suggestion  I  am  about  to  make  could  well 
result  in  a  considerable  saving  to  the  tax- 
payer's dollar. 

Several  months  ago,  I  had  a  conversation 
with  one  of  my  constituents,  a  businessman 
named  Mr.  Don  Sterratt,  president  of  the 
Sterratt  fibreglass  works  at  Hudson— and  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  the  hon.  members  will 
remember  their  visit  to  his  plant  in  Hudson, 
where  they  viewed  the  manufacture  of  a 
fibreglass  boat,  during  the  members*  tour  of 
northwestern  Ontario  some  two  years  ago.  I 
mentioned  during  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Sterratt  that  certain  districts  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Highways  were  beginning  to 
express  concern  as  to  the  diflBculty  in  procur- 
ing their  requirements  of  cedar  post,  used  as 
guard  rails  along  our  major  highways.  Mr. 
Sterratt  expressed  interest  in  this  remark. 

I  heard  nothing  further  from  him  until  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  a  very  large  parcel 
arrived  here  at  Queen's  Park.  Now,  what  he 
has  designed  and  produced  may  well  solve 
the  cedar  post  problem  in  this  province  and 
I  feel  may  well  free  this  valuable  natural 
resource  for  other,  more  valuable,  uses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  placed  this  unique 
fibreglass  post  at  the  entrance  of  this  cham- 
ber for  all  hon.  members  to  view.  You  will 
note  that  this  particular  post  is  of  extreme 
light  weight,  will  never  deteriorate,  will  never 
require  maintenance  and  will  certainly  add  a 
uniform  design  and  beauty  to  our  highways. 

You  will  note  the  bung  on  the  top  of  this 
post.  After  the  post  is  embedded  in  the 
roadbed,  this  bung  is  removed  and  the  post 


is  filled  with  sand.  It  is  from  this  that  it  re- 
ceives its  strength.  Mr.  Sterratt  advises  me 
that  this  particular  post  can  be  produced  in 
quantity,  and  considering  every  aspect  as  to 
cost  of  the  cedar  post,  he  feels  it  can  be  pro- 
duced as  cheaply.  I  would  therefore  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Highways  if  he  would 
take  this  unique  post  and  have  it  examined 
by  his  department  as  to  its  suitability  as  a 
replacement  for  the  cedar  post  now  in  use. 
Of  course,  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  him 
vvitli  any  further  details  he  would  require. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  30,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
Throne  Speech  delivered  a  few  days  earlier. 
This  formally  commenced  the  debates  for 
this  fifth  session  of  the  27th  Parliament  in 
this  our  Centennial  year.  From  all  indica- 
tions, this  could  well  be  the  final  day  of  our 
deliberations  and  therefore  I  would  like  to 
express  to  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  warm  welcome, 
kind  assistance  and  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me  during  this,  my  first  session. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commence  my  remarks  in 
winding  up  the  debate  for  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  this  session  by  letting  the 
Prime  Minister  know  our  plans  for  the  elec- 
tion. We  are  now  engaged  in  planning  for  an 
election  between  the  middle  of  October  and 
the  end  of  October,  and  I  know  in  the  way 
in  which  he  generally  accommodates  us  that 
he  will  certainly  fit  us  into  his  plans. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  be  wrong  again,  as 
we  were  earlier  this  year,  but  I  thought  I 
should  let  him  know  at  the  commencement 
of  our  remarks— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —exactly  what  our  plans 
were.  As  I  say,  I  know  he  will  accommodate 
us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Are  you  going  to  give 
me  any  details? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):   Out 

on  the  hustings. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  going  to  save  the  re- 
sults until  that  time,  toward  the  end  of 
October.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
month. 

The  reason  we  would  like  to  have  it  be- 
tween October  15  and  the  end  of  October 
would  be  to  give  the  leader  of  this  party  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  Confederation 
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of  tomorrow  conference.  The  role  which  he 
will  have  to  play  at  that  time,  as  host  for 
that  conference,  would  obviously  appeal  to 
the  Prime  Minister  in  giving  the  leader  of 
this  party  an  opportunity  to  adequately  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  government  files  on 
the  question  of  the  conference  on  Confeder- 
ation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  use  of  the  advisory 
committee. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  He  may  not 
even  be  the  leader  of  the  party  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
can  be  sure  of.  There  are  other  parties  in  this 
House  that  have  a  little  difficulty  with  their 
leadership,  but  I  think  that  we  can  be  cer- 
tain in  this  party  that  the  leader  of  the  party 
will  be  the  member  for  York  South,  and  the 
next  Prime  Minister  of  the  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Hope  springs  eternal. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  suppose  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  remarks  to  vari- 
ous members  of  the  government  benches. 
Because  while  many  of  us  think  that  a  time 
such  as  this  would  be  a  resume  of  what  took 
place  in  the  Legislature  during  the  past  few 
months,  I  have  the  view  that  others  will  be 
doing  that  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  read 
about  it  in  the  press  or  hear  about  it  on  the 
radio,  or  on  television. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  rather  more  pros- 
pective view  of  what  the  large  areas  of  con- 
cern in  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  to  us,  in  this  party,  and  why, 
despite  all  the  legislation  in  numbers  of  bills 
that  have  been  passed  by  this  Legislature, 
there  are  still  vast  gaps  in  the  areas  which 
this  government  should  be  attending  to  in 
conducting  the  public  affairs  of  this  province. 

My  first  remarks  are  to  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton).  The  Provin- 
cial Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  taken  the 
view,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  front  benches 
of  the  Tory  party,  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  discussion  of  tax  problems  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  must  await  the  Smith  report. 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  any  more  about  that. 
It  is  a  tired  and  outworn  issue.  I  am  simply 
going  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
certain  basic  facts  related  to  the  Carter  com- 
mission report. 

I  pointed  out  in  a  few  of  the  remarks 
which   I  made  in  the   Confederation   debate 


this  session,  that  in  substance  over  the  years 
the  basic  sources  of  tax  revenue  are  shared  in 
common  by  the  federal  government  and  by 
the  government  of  this  province.  Whether 
they  are  income  tax,  whether  they  are  cor- 
poration tax,  or  whether  it  was  the  sales  tax 
field  or  the  inheritance  tax  field,  by  and  large 
those  four  major  areas  of  revenue  sources  are 
shared  in  common. 

The  proof  of  that,  of  course,  is  that  we, 
without  any  discussion  or  debate,  usually 
pass  the  amendments  to  The  Corporations 
Tax  Act  and  the  correlative  amendments  to 
The  Income  Tax  Act  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, in  order  to  make  the  two  taxing  statutes 
conform  in  detail  and  in  specific  detail,  so 
that  the  revenue  which  is  produced  from 
those  sources  when  it  is  proportioned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  federal-provincial  tax  ar- 
rangements will  be  collected  on  a  imiform 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  what  the  Smith 
report  has  to  say,  the  Carter  commission 
report  stresses  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  tax  philosophy.  And  it  is  incumbent  on 
this  government,  particularly  after  the  con- 
ference of  the  last  two  or  three  days  and  the 
expressed  remarks  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Canada,  that  the  white  paper  will  be 
forthcoming  on  the  Carter  commission  report. 

It  is  especially  incumbent  on  this  govern- 
ment to  produce  for  discussion  its  rumina- 
tions on  the  Carter  commission  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  form  of  a  white  paper,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  detailed  expression  of  the 
viewpoint  of  this  government  on  the  basis 
underlying  principles  of  the  Carter  commission 
report. 

What  is  of  concern  to  this  party  is  that 
this  government,  if  it  does  not  come  out  in 
favour  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Carter 
commission  report,  will  find  itself  aligned 
with  those  who  are  going  to  attempt  to 
preserve  special  privileges  in  the  tax  structure. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Hear,  hear, 
like  Ross  Thatcher. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  in  this  party  believe 
that  the  opportunity  is  available  to  this  gov- 
ernment in  advance  of  the  Smith  commission 
report,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  we  share 
in  common  the  major  fields  of  tax  revenue. 
Regardless  of  the  future  form  of  Confedera- 
tion, I  believe  we  will  continue  to  share 
those  fields  of  revenue  and  that  apportion- 
ment of  the  revenues  derived  from  them  will 
be  by  agreement,  worked  out  in  various  ways 
between  the  provincial  government  and  the 
federal   government. 
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But  it  is  no  longer  adequate  in  this  prov- 
ince for  this  government  to  delay  expressing 
its  views  on  the  basic  principles  which  are 
involved  in  the  Carter  commission  report. 

The  question,  for  example,  that  every 
dollar  of  revenue  will  be  brought  into 
account  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  in  the 
province;  that  if  there  are  any  special  privi- 
leges that  the  special  privileges  must  be 
justified  in  clear  economic  terms  as  to  the 
reason  why  such  privileges  might  exist. 

We  know,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
the  fundamental  pressure  against  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Carter  commission  recom- 
mendations will  come  from  those  groups 
within  the  society  which  have  very  strongly 
privileged  positions  built  up  over  the  years. 

We  all  know  that  the  major  speeches  made 
in  Canada  about  the  Carter  commission  report, 
and  the  major  attacks,  take  place  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  this  is  where  the  final 
decisions  will  have  to  be  made  on  whether 
or  not  we  are  prepared  to  accept,  not  in  any 
black  and  white  stereotyped  way,  but  to 
accept  the  basic  philosophy  presented  in  the 
Carter  commission  report. 

This  to  my  mind  is  an  essential  ingredient 
to  the  provinces  with  the  federal  government 
being  able  to  work  out  harmoniously  the  kind 
of  flexible  sharing  of  tax  resources  in  this 
country,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  those 
sources  which  is  essential  to  the  ongoing  solu- 
tion of  individual  problems  of  major  concern 
at  a  provincial  level,  and  which  ultimately  are 
going  to  find  federal  solutions  after  particular 
provinces  give  the  leadership  in  dealing  with 
the  specific  problems  which  are  of  immediate 
concern  to  each  province  in  its  own  par- 
ticular  provincial   jurisdiction. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  municipal  taxation  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  it;  we  had  much  of  the 
municipal  tax  crisis  during  the  course  of  this 
session  of  the   Legislature. 

But  part  and  parcel  (^f  tlie  Carter  com- 
mission rccommeriditions  is  the  implicit 
recogniti(  n  that  the  property  tax  in  municipal 
taxaticni  fields  is  a  regressive  tax,  and  that 
tliere  must  be  an  expression  of  view  from 
this  government  aljout  its  general  acceptance 
of  the  pr(;pos!tion  that  the  property  tax,  re- 
gardless of  the  division  of  revenues  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, is  a  regressive  form  of  taxation. 

And  implicit  in  my  remarks  aljout  the 
urgent  need  for  a  white  paper  from  this  gov- 
ernment on  tho  question  of  the  basic  tax 
philosophy  of  the  Carter  commission  report, 


is  so  that  the  public  can  begin  to  discuss  in 
an  informed  way  the  implications  of  the 
Carter  commission  report  for  this  govern- 
ment and  for  the  finances  of  this  province 
intertwined  and  interwoven  as  they  are  with 
the  resources  and  revenues  of  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
next  remarks  to  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  The  area  which  is  of 
concern  to  us,  and  which  I  think  the  depart- 
ment of  that  Minister  must  deal  with,  is  the 
question  of  the  concentrations  of  economic 
power  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  far  and  above 
the  importance  of  the  regulation  of  the 
securities  markets.  They,  by  and  large,  are 
now  going  to  be  worked  out;  the  frame- 
work has  been  estabhshed  for  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  securities  market.  There  are 
many  areas  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  but 
we  have  got  to  be  informed  in  this  province 
of  the  concentration  of  economic  power; 
simply  to  have  the  information  which  will 
enable  us  to  decide  whether  administered 
prices,  whether  the  internal  organizations  and 
the  way  in  which  those  concentrations  of 
power  operate  within  this  province— centered 
as  many  of  them  are,  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  province— affect  the  well-being  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

A  minor  part  of  that,  and  a  matter  which 
is  of  concern  to  me,  was  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  in 
the  question  of  the  exemptions  from  the  in- 
sider trading  provisions  of  The  Securities 
Act  for  the  British-American  Oil  Company 
and  its  controlling  and  affihated  company. 

What  is  of  concern  to  me  is  that  an 
organization  of  that  size,  can  very  well 
comply  with  the  insider  trading  provisions  of 
this  province;  but  if  the  philosophy  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  is  to  be  that 
they  must  stop  at  the  boundary  of  the  prov- 
ince and  that  companies  such  as  British- 
American  Oil,  companies  such  as  Shell  Oil, 
companies  such  as  Imperial  Oil,  all  the  com- 
panies that  have  international  relationships 
and  which  are  international  corporations,  are 
in  some  way  going  to  be  excluded  from  the 
insider  trading  provisions  of  the  securities 
agreement,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  this  re- 
flects in  that  particular  area,  my  concern 
about  the  Minister's  department.  He  really 
does  not  want  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  international  coiporation,  the  interna- 
tional concentration  of  power  and  the  influ- 
ence which  it  has  on  the  day-to-day  economic 
life  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
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The  member  for  Woodbine  put  the  case 
very  clearly  last  year,  and  on  other  occasions, 
that  the  so-called  Canadian  nationalism,  as 
against  continentalism,  is  really  an  irrelevant 
way  of  expressing  the  basic  problem  which 
jurisdictions  such  as  Ontario  face.  They  are 
dealing  with  international  corporations  whose 
decisions  are  made  on  a  super-national  basis 
and  whose  decisions  are  made  without  taking 
into  account  the  wishes  or  the  policies  of  this 
government. 

This  government  must  express  its  policies 
and  its  viewpoints  in  a  very  clear  and  con- 
cise way,  because  then  international  business, 
by  and  large,  responds— by  the  force  of  the 
economics  of  their  operation— they  must  re- 
spond—to what  can  only  be  considered  to  be 
a  reasonable  intervention  into  their  affairs  by 
a  government  such  as  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We  must  have  the  basic 
information  to  find  out  whether  or  not  such 
concentrations  of  power  and  such  influential 
groupings  are  in  fact  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  legitimate  views,  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  this  society  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, and  of  course  the  larger  society  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  the  Canadian  society. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  is  what 
Walter  Gordon  says  and  you  people  abuse  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
in  this  session  one  last  word  to  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  about 
Prudential  Finance.  The  case  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  noteholders  of  Prudential  Fin- 
ance Corporation  Limited  on  a  just  and  equit- 
able basis  is  unanswerable.  The  report  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario  by 
Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company  on  March  8, 
1967,  establishes  conclusively  that  in  June  of 
1963  Prudential  was  bankrupt. 

On  June  13,  1963,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion at  which  the  following  persons  were 
present:  Mr.  J.  R.  Kimber,  then  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  securities  commission  and  now 
president  of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange;  Mr. 
T.  O.  P.  Brown,  the  chief  auditor  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Knox-Leet,  the  registrar  of  the  Ontario  secu- 
rities commission;  Mr.  J.  B.  Brien,  the  presi- 
dent of  Prudential  Finance  Corporation 
Limited;  Mr.  Morris  Stein,  the  auditor  of 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited;  Mr. 
J.  T.  Eaton  of  the  Toronto  law  firm  of,  as  it 
was  then  known,  Tory,  Arnold,  DesLauriers 
and  Binnington,  and  now  known  as  Tory, 
Tory,  DesLauriers  and  Binnington;  and  Mr. 
Betts,  of  the  former  law  firm  of  the  Prime 


Minister,    Messrs.    Carrothers,    Fox,    Robarts 
and  Betts  of  London,  Ontario. 

The  matter  discussed  at  that  meeting  was 
the  prospectus  of  Prudential  Finance  for  the 
issue  of  its  notes.  As  a  result  of  this  high- 
level  meeting,  the  prospectus  of  Prudential 
Finance  was  accepted  for  filing  on  June  14, 
1963,  by  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
and  because  of  this,  the  notes  of  Prudential 
were  authorized  for  sale  to  the  public  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  On  that  date  the  com- 
pany was  bankrupt.  Whatever  the  reasons 
and  regardless  of  whose  fault  it  may  have 
been,  the  fact  is  that  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  ])y  its  action  on  June  14,  1963, 
authorized  the  sale  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
of  notes  of  Prudential  Finance  when  Pru- 
dential Finance  was  bankrupt. 

There  are  many  other  factors  about  the 
collapse  of  Prudential,  prior  to  June  14, 
1963,  and  after  that  date,  that  add  to  the 
justice  of  the  claim  for  compensation  by  the 
noteholders.  But  all  of  these  other  factors 
simply  reinforce  the  basic  fact  that  Prudential 
was  bankrupt  on  June  14,  1963,  when  its 
notes  were  authorized  for  sale  to  the  public 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  by  the  Ontario 
securities  commission.  The  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  must  grant  compensa- 
tion on  a  just  and  equitable  basis  to  these 
noteholders,  most  of  whom  are  individual 
citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address  a  few 
remarks  to  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall).  An  area  which 
is,  of  course,  of  vital  and  crucial  concern  in 
the  urban  areas  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  particularly  in  the  metropolitan  area,  is 
the  question  of  housing.  The  members  of  this 
party  demolished  the  government's  pro- 
gramme for  the  improvement  of  the  housing 
situation  in  the  metropolitan  area  during  the 
course  of  the  Minister's  estimates,  but  the 
whole  question  of  urban  renewal  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  has  collapsed  in  the  metro- 
politan area. 

There  is  no  urban  renewal  taking  place  at 
the  present  time,  other  than  one  small  part 
of  the  Donmount  area  and  that  part  of  Alex- 
andra Park.  I  cannot  isolate  the  Minister 
from  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)  and  from  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  because  the  problems  fall  within 
the  range  of  three  departments  and  no  lead- 
ership is  being  given  in  this  area  by  anyone 
in  the  government  to  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lems. 
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Now  there  will  be  a  meeting  on  June  20 
with  the  city  at  which,  undoubtedly,  the 
study  of  expropriation  for  urban  renewal  by 
the  Toronto  real  estate  board  will  come  up 
for  discussion.  But  until  this  problem  is 
solved  by  this  government  as  to  the  basis  of 
compensation  for  people  in  urban  renewal 
schemes,  there  can  be  no  progress.  Now 
that  study  by  the  Toronto  real  estate  board 
has  gone  over  all  the  grounds,  but  it  has  not 
provided  many  answers. 

It  has  pointed  up  the  problems  one  way 
or  another,  but  it  comes  down  to  the  funda- 
mental question  which  has  existed  for  a  long 
time  and  that  is:  what  kind  of  money  is  to 
be  paid  to  persons  in  urban  renewal  areas 
who  own  their  own  homes  and  live  in  them  in 
order  that  they  can  continue  as  home  own- 
ers? I  refer  not  to  those  over  60  years  of  age 
who  have  leased  land  from  the  city  and  own 
the  building  and  where  the  deferment  of  the 
rental  on  the  leased  basis  is  going  to  be  re- 
covered on  their  death.  The  problem  is  a 
problem  of  maintaining  their  position  in  the 
society  as  home  owners. 

Specific  examples  are  available  anywhere. 
I  simply  want  to  know:  what  is  in  the  To- 
ronto real  estate  board  report  on  urban  re- 
newal? To  indicate  to  you  the  magnitude  of 
the  differential  between  the  dollars  which 
people  receive  and  what  it  will  cost— and 
also,  incidentally,  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  because  of  the  escal- 
ation of  land  values— that  report  states  that 
in  the  area  in  which  Alexandra  Park  is  lo- 
cated, that  is  the  large  area  of  from  Bloor  to 
the  lake  front  and  Dufferin  Street  to  Yonge 
Street,  the  average  price  of  a  home  has  in- 
creased from  $15,300  in  1965,  to  $21,300  in 
1967. 

In  the  Donmount  area,  which  comprises 
the  whole  of  my  riding,  Danforth  to  the  lake 
front  and  Don  River  to  Coxwell  Avenue,  the 
average  price  of  a  house  has  increased  from 
$12,200  in  1965,  to  $16,100  in  1967.  In  the 
Trefann  area,  that  is  from  Bloor  Street  to 
the  lake  front  and  from  Yonge  Street  to  the 
Don  River,  the  average  price  of  a  house  has 
increased  from  $12,700  in  1965,  to  $20,300 
in  1967. 

That  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  with 
which  people  are  faced  when  their  proper- 
ties are  expropriated  in  urban  renewal 
schemes.  The  values  of  their  properties,  be- 
cause of  the  designation  of  the  area  usually 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  has  been  depressed 
well  below  the  going  price  for  the  market. 

I  would  point  out,  for  example,  that  in  my 
riding  where   mortgage  funds   are   not   avail- 


able, when  a  seller  demands  cash  for  his 
home  and  a  prospective  buyer  wants  that 
home  and  cannot  raise  the  money  by  way  of 
mortgage  to  provide  the  cash,  then  you  get 
this  kind  of  escalation  in  the  value  of  that 
house  property.  A  house  property  which  can 
be  sold  for  $10,000  cash  will,  if  there  is  a 
mortgage  backed  from  the  purchaser  of  that 
property  to  the  vendor,  fetch  in  my  riding 
about  $16,000. 

Now  the  differential  in  the  poorer  areas  of 
Toronto,  because  of  the  lack  of  availability 
of  ready  mortgage  money,  means  that  you  get 
a  fantastic  differential  between  the  cash 
value  of  property  and  the  sale  price,  if  a 
mortgage  is  arranged.  Now  this  problem  has 
got  to  be  dealt  with.  There  can  be— and  I 
say  this  again  and  again,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  communicate  itself  until  there  is 
a  specific  amendment  to  The  Expropriation 
Procedures  Act— regardless  of  what  anyone 
else  may  say,  there  can  be  no  solution  to  this 
problem. 

The  argument  can  go  back  and  forth  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  some  leeway  in  the 
statute  or  whether  one  body  is  granting  the 
leeway  which  is  available.  Now,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  cannot  be  available  and 
the  additional  number  of  dollars  are  desper- 
ately needed. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  hous- 
ing shortage  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  what 
is  wrong  with  the  urban  renewal  programmes, 
but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
other  problems  await  the  solution  of  that 
particular  problem. 

The  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  is  not  in  his 
seat,  but  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
particular  department  has  fallen  completely 
on  its  face  over  the  question  of  the  pipe  line 
issue  in  northern  Ontario.  We  have  had  the 
reports  in  the  press  of  the  hurried  presenta- 
tion by  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  the  National  Energy  Board  which 
have  indicated  that  the  government  was  not 
prepared,  had  no  basic  information,  had  no 
real  interest  and  concern  in  the  north  shore 
route  for  the  trans-Canada  pipe  line.  The 
reports  are  evident  that  any  one  on  the 
National  Energy  Board  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assess  what  the  cost  of  the  north 
shore  line  would  be. 

Now,  either  the  Ontario  energy  board  or 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement should  have  been  in  a  position  over 
the  period  of  time  that  trans-Canada  has 
been   dealing   with   the  federal   power   com- 
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mission  to  have  produced,  in  cooperation  with 
the  consumer  distributing  companies  in  On- 
tario, all  the  basic  economic,  geographic  and 
other  studies  which  were  required.  Because 
for  this  application  to  be  granted  by  the 
National  Energy  Board  on  the  ground  that 
a  figure  is  picked  out  of  the  air  which  says 
that  it  will  cost  $80  million  or  $90  million 
more  to  use  the  north  shore  route,  rather 
than  to  twin  the  trans-Canada  line  is  some- 
thing which  will  now  never  be  answered. 
This  government  has  not  done  the  studies  or 
done  the  economic  feasibility  projections 
which  could  have  ensured,  in  my  view  and 
in  the  view  of  a  great  many  people  who  are 
familiar  with  this  industry,  that  the  north 
shore  route  was  not  only  financially  feasible 
and  economically  feasible,  but  was  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  the  continued  development 
of  northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.    Speaker,   might   I   ask  a   question? 

Is  the  member  saying  that  the  line  is  not 
going  to   go   through   northwestern   Ontario? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  certainly  you  are  doing 
nothing  to  get  it  through.  You  made  a  com- 
plete fool  of  yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Thank  you.  That  is 
the  usual  courteous  way  that  you  reply,  but 
I  would  not  expect  anything  else  from  you. 

I  have  asked  the  speaker  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  that  I  do  not  have  that  the  line 
is  not  going  through  the  north,  because  I 
have  said  before  and  worked  before— not 
only  this  time,  but  when  the  original  line 
went  through  years  ago  when  he  was  not 
even  here.  I  know  that  this  line  is  going 
through  that  part  of  Ontario,  and  when  the 
member  makes  statements  such  as  those  he 
has  made,  he  confuses  everybody  in  that 
area  and  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  that  permission. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  just  going  to  fail; 
you  have  nothing  to  back  it  up.  You  are 
playing  for  votes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Votes?  You  are  never 
doing  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  are  you  talking  about? 
You  have  failed  totally  in  this  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Do  not  talk  to  me— 

Mr.  Renwfck:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer  to 
the  Minister  of  Mines  is  that  if  the  route 
goes  through  northern  Ontario,  it  will  be  in 


spite  of  the  activities  of  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  not  because  of 

them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Nonsense.  You  do 
not  know  what  goes  on! 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  A  typical  NDP 

speech. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Minister  of  Mines  stands 
up  and  asks  a  question  and  I  give  him  the 
answer  and  he  does  not  like  the  answer. 
The  situation,  as  I  understand  it— and  again, 
the  government  should  have  more  special 
knowledge  than  I  have.  After  all,  they 
were  up  at  the  National  Energy  Board. 

The  application  was  a  contingency  appli- 
cation. If  Trans-Canada  does  not  get  its  way 
for  the  routes  through  the  United  States,  then 
they  are  going  to  get  their  way  on  their  ver- 
sion of  what  is  good  for  their  company,  not 
for  northern  Ontario.  They  are  going  to 
twin  their  lines.  But  what  is  good  and  what 
is  in  the  public  interest  for  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  the  north  shore  route,  and  that 
is  the  route,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  not  be 
built. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  say  it  will.  That  is 
the   one   I  want. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  reason  the  north  shore 
route  will  not  be  built:  because  this  govern- 
ment was  not  only  lackadasical,  it  was 
totally  unprepared  to  make  the  presentation 
that  was  required. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  selling  the  north  down 
the  river. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  do  not  believe  that! 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  leaves  only  the  one 
implication. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  all  right.  You 
see  what  happens  and  then  I  hope  you  will 
admit  that  I  was  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  leaves  the  one  implication 
which  was  effectively  expressed  in  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Globe  ami  Mail  this  morning, 
that  it  was  done  merely  in  order  to  attempt 
in  some  way  to  cover  up  the  gap  in  govern- 
ment policy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  A  desperate  effort  to  recover 
votes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one 
department  that  needs,  and  desperately  needs 
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a  new  Minister,  it  is  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  We 
have  been  faced  year  in  and  year  ovit  with 
the  non-solution  of  the  industrial  pollution 
wastage  programme  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  We  have  now  had  this  total  col- 
lapse of  his  department  in  a  matter  of 
extreme  public  interest,  and  if  there  could 
be  one  recommendation  that  might  i^ossibly 
be  accepted  from  this  side  of  the  House  by 
the  gnvornment,  it  would  be  for  the  replace- 
ment of  that  particular  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  address  my 
remarks  to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Brimelle),  because  he  is  a  new  Minister 
and  when  a  new  Minister  comes  in,  he  tends 
to  tiiink  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  long  period 
of  time  to  solve  the  problems  which  have 
been  unsolved  in  his  department  prior  to  that 
time.  I  have  two  or  three  fundamental 
criticisms  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  One  is  this  question  of  the  public 
beaches  in  the  province  of  Ontario— the  public 
beaches  on  the  Great  Lakes  water  system, 
including   the    St.    Lawrence   River. 

The  solution  is  very  simple.  The  bed  of 
the  Great  Lakes  water  system  belongs  to 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  extent  of  the 
bed  of  the  Great  Lakes  water  system  goes 
up  to  the  high  water  mark.  This  is  what  was 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Therefore  the  decisions  which  have 
been  made  in  private  lawsuits,  at  which  the 
public  interests  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
was  not  represented,  have  led  to  this  kind  of 
cul-de-sac.  We  are  faced  with  a  government 
which  is  going  to  have  to  pay  close  attention 
to  this  fundamental  problem— that  in  some 
way  or  other  these  public  beaches  must  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  public  domain 
and  be  available  to  the  public  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  This  is  essential  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Ontario,  but 
particularly  on  the  whole  of  the  Great  Lakes 
water    system. 

As  I  say,  the  bed  of  the  waterways  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  extent  of  the 
bed  is  the  high  water  mark.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  having  to  pay  some  form  of  com- 
pensation for  any  part  of  the  bed  of  those 
waters.  And  this  is  a  problem  which  this 
government  has  got  to  solve.  It  is  not  suffici- 
ent to  provide  for  some  kind  of  beach  park 
areas. 

It  must  become  a  matter  of  the  public 
policy  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  the 
beaches  on  navigable  waters  at  least— and  in 
my  view,  on  all  the  waters  in  the  province  of 


Ontario— are  public  beaches.  It  must  become 
part  of  the  stated  policy  of  the  government, 
and  it  must  be  done  very  soon,  or  there  will 
be  extreme  difficulty  on  the  beaches  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  on  Lake  Erie  during  the  coming 
summer.  A  statement  is  urgently  required 
from  the  government  as  to  what  its  position 
is  on  this  particular  issue. 

The  other  areas  I  am  only  going  to  touch 
on  very  briefly,  but  all  of  us  who  have  been 
citizens  of  this  province  and  grown  up  in  this 
province  have,  each  year,  been  faced  with  the 
catastrophe  of  forest  fires.  The  heroic  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  are  not  underestimated  in 
any  way,  but  I  am  saying  to  the  Minister  that 
the  time  has  come  when  an  independent  com- 
mission must  look  at  the  question  of  the 
forest  fire  control  in  this  province.  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  or  not  the  number  of 
dollars  we  are  spending  on  equipment  for 
that  purpose,  is  adequate. 

Whether  the  eifort  we  are  directing  towards 
forest  fire  control  is  sufficient.  Whether  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  and  means  are  being 
used  and  whether  or  not  the  international 
paper  companies  using  the  north  country  to 
such  a  great  extent,  are,  or  are  not  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  contribute  towards  that  fire 
protection  system. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  exercised 
every  conceivable  ingenuity  to  prevent— to  the 
extent  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so— the  out- 
break and  the  devastation  caused  by  forest 
fires. 

The  obvious  answer  is,  "it  is  an  unusual 
situation  and  they  were  widespread  and  there- 
fore we  were  not  able  to  concentrate  all  our 
equipment."  All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think 
the  expenditure  of  further  numbers  of  dollars 
for  firefighting  equipment,  for  the  training  of 
personnel  throughout  the  north  country,  could 
go  a  long  way  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
devastation  caused  by  forest  fires. 

The  other  item,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  The  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests,  has  been 
dealt  with  fully  in  the  estimates,  but  I  simply 
say  that  the  forest  replenishment  policy  of 
the  government,  despite  the  vast  improvement 
over  what  it  was  in  years  gone  by,  is  not 
going  to  meet  the  demands  on  our  forest  re- 
sources within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Minister  pro- 
vide the  dynamic  leadership  which  is  required 
to  make  certain  that  the  forest  replenishment 
policies  of  his  department  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario  will,  in  fact, 
meet  the  projected  demands  on  our  forest 
resources,  both  domestically  and  for  the  ex- 
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port  trade,  in  the  next  25  years.  The  projec- 
tions indicate  that  it  is  far  from  adequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  and  of  the  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Haskett),  which,  one  way  or  another, 
have  become  co-mingled  over  the  years,  is  an 
area  which  again  has  been  dealt  with  at  great 
length.  There  have  been  long  dissertations 
and  speeches  about  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment in  matters  of  vehicle  safety.  There  are 
many  areas  still  to  be  dealt  with.  There  was 
a  broadcast  a  week  or  two  ago,  which  I  just 
happened  to  listen  to  on  "Politics,  Three 
Levels",  on  CKEY,  which  was  an  excellent 
presentation  of  all  the  areas  of  vehicular 
safety  lacking  in  the  province  of  Ontario— of 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Again,  we  have  a 
Minister  who  is  prepared  to  leave  it  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  entirely  apart  from  whatever 
movement  is  engendered  from  this  side  of  the 
House— to  leave  it  for  the  automobile  com- 
panies to  establish  those  standards  of  safety 
for  their  vehicles. 

The  whole  matter  is  intertwined.  We  get 
the  strange  mixture  of  the  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent claims  fund  and  a  finger  in  the  pie  about 
car  insurance  by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
We  have  the  transportation  pohcies— to  the 
extent  that  there  is  a  transportation  policy— 
in  The  Department  of  Highways.  I  link  the 
two  together  because  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental lack,  particularly  in  northern  Ontario, 
is  the  lack  of  a  basic  transportation  policy. 

The  Ontario  northland  transportation  com- 
mission, the  network  of  highways,  and  the 
use  of  the  air,  are  matters  which,  in  one  way 
or  another,  are  going  to  have  to  be  integrated 
into  an  overall  transportation  policy  for  the 
northern  part  of  this  province.  The  suggestion 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that,  in  1967, 
what  we  are  engaged  with  is  the  location  of 
air  strips,  is  less  than  adequate.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary, there  will  have  to  be  a  provincial  air 
service  established  in  northern  Ontario,  feed- 
ing the  communities  and  providing  the  kind 
of  transportation  which  will  do  so  much  to 
further  both  its  economic  development  and 
the  settlement  of  that  vast  part  of  this 
province. 

In  the  same  area,  and  related  to  it,  only  in 
the  sense  of  communications,  is  the  necessity 
of  adequate  radio  and  television  reception 
throughout  that  area.  The  government  must 
provide  the  initiative  to  provide  that  kind  of 
communication  facility— be  it  for  information 
purposes  or  merely  for  recreation— to  provide 
that  kind  of  information  service  and  com- 
munication service,  so  that  there  will  be  the 
kind  of  incentive  which  will  hasten  and  speed 


up  the  economic  development  of  that  part  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  deal  at 
length  with  the  department  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  the  Attorney  General,  I  am 
going  to  make  two  simple  points.  One  is 
that  it  is  essential  that  this  department  of 
the  government— the  Minister  of  Justice,  The 
Attorney  General's  Department-m»ist  direct 
itself  to  the  question  of  ensuring  procedtiral 
safeguards  for  the  citizens  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  There  is  no  known  way  other  than 
procedural  safeguards  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual lil^rties  of  a  person  in  a  democratic, 
complex,  urban,  industrial  society. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not 
like  it,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  the  way  in  which  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  protected. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  lacks  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  at  this  time.  Despite 
all  the  background  of  our  feeling  about 
individual  liberties,  when  it  comes  right  down 
to  specifically  requiring  procedure  safeguards, 
they  are  not  provided  in  this  province. 

Related  to  that  is  our  whole  attitude  to- 
ward the  lower  court  echelon  and  it  is 
epitomized  in  the  city  of  Toronto  where 
justice  in  the  magistrate's  court  is  a  hand-me- 
down  proposition.  When  the  high  court  of 
justice  moved  into  the  extravagantly  palatial 
courthouse  on  University  Avenue— where  very 
few  people  ever  go  either  out  of  interest  or 
of  necessity,  where  very  few  people  ever  go— 
the  magistrate's  court  then  inherited  the 
disused  high  court  rooms  in  the  old  city  hall. 
Prior  to  that,  the  magistrates'  courts  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  were  a  disgrace.  And  this  is 
the  system  which  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  perpetuates  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

But  the  essential  ingredient  to  the  dignity 
of  those  courts  and  the  people  who  appear 
in  them  is  related  directly  to  the  quality  of 
the  buildings  in  which  those  magistrates' 
courts  are  housed.  And  this  is  an  essential 
part  not  only  of  the  administration  of  justice 
but  of  the  necessity  of  a  convenient  system 
for  the  administration  of  that  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  little  about  agricul- 
ture but  I  do  want  to  say  this  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart),  that 
there  are  two  basic  problems  as  we  see  it 
and  as  the  leader  of  this  party  has  expressed 
them  from  time  to  time.  One  is  the  farm 
income  problem  on  the  farm  community 
throughout  Ontario,  because  not  only  is  the 
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farm  community  entitled  to  an  adequate  in- 
come but  we  arc  in  the  world  situation  in 
which  we  have  imposed  upon  us  the  obliga- 
tion to  maximize  the  food  production  of  the 
proN'ince  of  Ontario.    We  are  able  to  do  this. 

But  tliere  must  l)e  a  policy  which  will 
ensure  that  the  good  agricultural  land  of  the 
province  is  not  sacrificed;  that  those  who 
choose  to  pursue  the  career  of  farming  are 
going  to  be  enabled  to  do  so  and  that  there 
be,  as  I  say,  a  massive  increase  in  the  food 
production  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  other  area,  and  I  will  deal  only 
briefly  with  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the— 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  even,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  knows  httle  about 
Marxism. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  other  area  of  concern, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  expressed  in  the  debates 
on  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services.  Under  the  guise  of  a 
needs  test  and  because  of  the  monetary  limita- 
tions placed  in  the  regulations  governing  that 
Act,  we  have  again  reinstituted  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  what  is  in  substance  a  means 
test. 

A  means  test  has  in  fact  a  place  if  the 
basic  minimum  is  adequate;  the  basic  mini- 
mum under  our  system  of  the  administration 
of  the  so-called  new  provisions,  is  inadequate. 
And  to  suggest  for  one  moment  that  an 
assessment  of  needs  when  the  overall  limita- 
tion is  inadequate  is  anything  other  than  a 
means  test,  is  to  transpose  words  in  an  un- 
meaningful  way. 

And  it  will  be  essential  if  we  are,  in  fact, 
going  to  depart  from  the  categorical  assistance 
programme  which  we  in  substance  attempted 
to  do.  But  what  we  have  substituted  for  it  is 
a  more  carefully  catalogued  area  of  categories. 
And  now  the  categories  are  enlarged  and 
instead  of  falling  into  one,  a  person  may  fall 
into  two,  three  or  four.  If  he  happens  to  be 
a  diabetic,  for  example,  he  might  get  an 
extra  $5.40  as  a  dietary  supplement  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

This  attitude  of  this  government  toward 
that  kind  of  welfare  is  consistent  only  with 
the  kind  of  welfare  which  has  crept  into  an 
economic  system  which  is  no  longer  able  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  faced  in  our  society. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales),  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  had  nothing  of  any  consequence 
to  say  during  this  session;  he  is,  of  course,  a 
new  Minister  and  we  have  the  Rand  com- 
mission. I  would,  however,  point  out  to  him, 


and  I  wish  he  were  in  the  House,  that  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  is  faced  with  a 
strike  on  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock.  There 
is  every  indication  to  believe  that  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  has  received  a  tender  to 
provide  on  a  contract  basis,  the  services  of 
those  160  employees  who  are  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  the  housing  corporation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  can  prove 
it  as  a  matter  of  producing  documents,  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  in  my  mind  that  this 
has  taken  place,  that  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  has  either  received  or  is  seriously 
considering  a  contractual  basis  of  providing 
the  services  which  are  now  provided  by  the 
160  or  so  men  who  are  disputing  with  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation. 

And  I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  that 
regardless  of  the  sessions  of  the  Rand  com- 
mission and  regardless  of  any  final  decisions, 
the  government  of  this  province  must  not  in 
any  way  lend  itself,  if  my  information  is 
correct,  to  the  Ontario  housing  corporation 
being  engaged  in  this  kind  of  strike-breaking 
activity.  If  the  strike  occurs,  then  it  should 
take  its  course  in  the  normal  way. 

Because  there  are  not  adequate  laws  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  we  cannot  have  a 
government  department  or  a  government  cor- 
poration lending  itself  in  any  way  to  an  out- 
moded system  of  the  settlement  of  labour 
disputes,  by  having  this  clash  of  an  economic 
conflict  and  a  substitution  of  a  contractual 
service  agreement  for  the  security  of  the 
positions  of  the  employees  who  are  entitled 
to  receive  some  reasonable  wages  from  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
lion,  member  allow  me  to  make  an  interjec- 
tion here? 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  member  is 
reading  a  statement  that  was  incorrect.  Three 
statements  were  made  that  we  had  applied  to 
The  Treasury  Department  for  the  money  to 
finance  this  project  the  member  is  talking 
about;  that  we  had  made  a  contract  with  an 
outside  source  to  do  the  work  and  that  we 
have  not  met  with  the  union  since  conciliation 
negotiations.  All  three  statements  are  incor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  did  not  make  any  of  those 
statements. 

Hon.   Mr.   Randall:   I  did  not  say  he  did 

make  them,  I  said  they  were  made  and  he 
was  referring  to  them.  I  simply  said  they  are 
incorrect. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  You  have  that  disease 
again,  just  sit  back  and  listen.  You  are  not 
listening. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expressed  the 
views  that  I  wanted  to  express  on  that  parti- 
cular topic.  The  Minister  has  not  chosen  to 
say  in  his  interjection  whether  or  not  in 
fact  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  is  con- 
sidering the  substitution  of  a  contractual  basis 
for  the  provision  of  those  services  as  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  dispute  with  which  it  is 
faced.  If  the  Minister  now  wants  to  answer 
that  question,  I  am  quite  happy.  My  point  is 
simply  this,  that  unless  the  Minister  says  that 
that  is  not  so,  then  I  say  that  the  department 
is  lending  itself  to  a  practice  which  should  not 
be  permitted  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
I  ask  the  Minister  to  deny  it  if  I  am  incorrect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  deal  briefly  with 
some  of  the  commissions  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  have  watched  in  the  short  time  I 
have  been  in  the  House  the  total  failure  of 
basic  commissions  which  have  been  set  up 
by  this  government  to  appear  to  have  the 
kind  of  dynamic  interested  leadership  which 
is  required  to  deal  with  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  faced.  I  have  referred  to  the 
Ontario  telephone  commission,  I  have  refer- 
red to  the  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the 
Northern  Telephone  Company  by  Bell  Tele- 
phone. 

In  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Ontario  tele- 
phone commission,  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany said  that  it  did  not  have  to  appear,  so 
it  bought  the  shares  of  Northern  Telephone 
Company  without  having  to  give  any  explan- 
ation whatsoever  to  the  Ontario  telephone 
commission;  not  for  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  buy  the  shares  or 
whether  permission  should  not  be  given,  but 
to  get  some  indication  of  a  commitment  by 
tlie  Bell  Telephone  Company  with  respect  to 
communications  in  northern  Ontario,  par- 
ticularly when  the  long  distance  toll  lines  of 
the  Ontario  northland  transportation  com- 
mission are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
local  telephone  service  provided  by  Northern 
Telephone  Company. 

We  are  in  the  position  where  we  have 
dealt  with  the  Ontario  securities  commission. 
We  liave  grave  concerns  as  to  whether  there 
is  that  detachment  from  the  pressures  of  the 
business  community  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  which  is  adequate  for  the  purposes 
of  adequate  regulation  of  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange. 

We  had  at  least  a  public  hearing  on  the 
question  of  commission  rate  increases  on  the 
market  place  in  Toronto  and  the  decision  was 


given  a  day  later.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
was  not  adequate  information  on  which  the 
commission  could  have  come  to  that  decision 
so  (juickly.  To  my  knowledge  the  reasons  an* 
not  yet  forthcoming.  1  would  have  assumed 
that  tlie  Ontario  securities  commission  could 
at  least  have  Reserved  their  decision  on  the 
matter  until  they  were  prepared  to  give 
reasons  for  it. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  Ontario  energy 
board.  I  need  not  comment  again  about 
that.  The  Ontario  northhuid  transportation 
commission  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  concern  in  this   House  for  a  long  time. 

The  one  commission  to  which  I  think  we 
must  direct  attention  is  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission.  It  has  reached 
the  point  where  no  one  can  tell  now  whether 
the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion is,  in  fact,  doing  the  job  at  the  price 
that  can  be  expected  of  that  commission.  It 
is  one  of  the  sacred  cows  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  it  is  more  or  less  untouchable, 
but  there  is  no  known  public  body  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  which  can  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  is  still  serving  in  the 
l)est  possible  way  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  tlie  province  of  Ontario. 

Everything  indicates  that  it  may  well  lie 
because  of  the  rates  which  they  charge  for 
tlie  power  sold  by  that  system,  but  when  we 
have  a  system  now  inextricably  connected 
with  the  United  States  on  the  power  grid, 
when  we  have  a  system  which  is  making 
choices  between  electric  power  produced  by 
atomic  energy  and  further  extension  of  steam 
plant  facilities  or  water  power  facilities,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time— and  perhaps 
it  should  be  done  on  a  10-year  or  15-year 
regular  basis— that  there  should  be  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Legislature  or  some  other 
appropriate  body  with  adequate  staff  whicli 
can  find  out,  in  a  searching  and  thrustful  and 
inquisitive  way,  whether  or  not  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  of  which 
all  of  us  arc  very  proud  is,  in  fact,  continuing 
to  fulfil  its  function. 

These  are  problems  related  to  monopoly 
operations,  be  they  government  monopolies  or 
be  they  private  industry  monopolies,  whicli 
require  the  attention  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  on  at  much  too 
great  a  length  in  order  to  wind  up  the  debate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  party.  I 
simply  say  that  if  the  government's  function 
is  to  administer,  then,  with  the  civil  service 
which    the    province    of    Ontario    has,    the 
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administration  of  the  province  is,  by  and 
large,  well  administered.  If,  however,  the 
function  of  government  is  to  govern,  if  in 
some  way  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  charged  with  responsibihty  for 
finding  solutions  to  urgent  problems  in  our 
society,  then  regardless  of  legislation  which  is 
passed  on  a  piecemeal  basis  by  this  Legisla- 
ture, there  is  no  indication  that  the  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  political  life  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  leading  the  government  to  trans- 
late into  action,  solutions  for  the  urgent 
problems  which  face  us,  whether  they  be  in 
northern  Ontario,  whether  they  be  in  the 
rural  communities  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
or  whether  they  be  in  the  urban  areas  of  the 
province. 

The  fault  of  the  government  is  its  failure 
to  grasp  what  are  the  essential  problems  and 
to    provide    the    kind    of   dynamic   leadership 


which  is  required  to  give  us  visible  evidence 
of  the  solutions  of  the  problems;  we  have  no 
such  visible  evidence.  We  have  had  studies, 
we  have  had  indications  of  concern  on  odd 
occasions,  we  have  had  further  studies,  we 
have  had  delays,  we  have  had  every  kind  of 
other  form  of  activity,  except  progress  in  the 
solution  of  urgent  problems.  Our  criticism  of 
tliis  government  is  that  the  areas  of  concern 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the  basic 
problems  requiring  solution  can  no  longer  be 
solved  by  this  government  which  has  lost 
its  sense  of  authority  to  govern  and  appears 
more  and  more  as  was  evident  yesterday,  to 
be  accident-prone  even  in  simple  matters 
related    to    the   procedures    of   this    House. 

Some   hon.    members:    Hear,   hear. 

It   being    1    o'clock,   p.m.,   the   House    took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  say  a  few  words  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Budget  debate,  I  think  we 
can  say— and  I  hope  it  is  Kipling  I  quote— 
"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies;  the  cap- 
tains and  the  kings  depart".  We  have  just 
about  arrived  at  that  station  in  our  delib- 
erations. 

This  may  well  be  the  last  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  will  address  this  Legislature, 
even  for  a  few  moments.  I  had  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind  to  finally  sever  my  con- 
nections with  this  assembly  until  today.  The 
CBC  came  in  just  after  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion and  subjected  me  to  a  questioning  and 
in  the  course  of  that  questioning  they  said 
to  me,  "I  understand  that  you  had  the  honour 
of  shaking  the  hand  of  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Confederation."  Taken  aback  for  a  moment, 
I  said,  "Well,  now,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take." And  he  said,  "I  understand  that  you 
shook  hands  with  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald." 
I  said,  "Oh,  good  heavens,  no." 

That  was  said  for  several  reasons,  of  course. 
It  might  be  taken  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Now  in  my  remarks  to  the  House  this 
afternoon,  I  have  no  intention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  sure  the  House  will  appreciate  this, 
of  going  into  one  of  my  fire  and  brimstone 
speeches.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  of  a 
folksy  farewell  speech,  but  in  the  centre  of 
that  folksy  speech  I  want  to  leave  with  the 
House  what  my  impressions  are  in  respect  to 
some  of  the  facets  of  our  governmental  mach- 
inery, and  then  make  some  remarks  about 
two  or  three  issues,  as  I  see  them,  that  are 
prominent  now  and  which,  I  think,  will  sus- 
tain their  prominence  through  the  next  elec- 
tion, whenever  that  comes. 

The  election,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  last 
weeks  of  October,  as  I  understand  it.  That  is 
the  latest  information,  and  that  information 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  is  two  years  old, 
because  I  said  two  years  ago  that  is  when 
it  would  be.  Now  I  do  not  want  the  Prime 
Minister  to  let  me  down.  I  want  him  to  carry 
through  with  the  commitment. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  There 
are  so  many  people  not  to  let  down. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  want  the  Prime  Minister  to 
carry  through  on  this  commitment,  if  he  will. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  or  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment itself  and  I  want  to  refer  particularly 
to  the  committees  and  the  commissions  that 
we  have  found  necessary  and  advisable  to 
set  up  during  the  term  of  each  Legislature. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  Smith  commission, 
whose  report  we  are  waiting  for,  and  we 
have  the  McRuer  conunission  sitting,  and 
there  may  be  others.  I  want  to  use  those  two 
as  an  example.  I  want  to  say  to  the  House 
that  I  believe  the  time  has  come— may  I  ex- 
tend, Mr.  Speaker,  the  welcome  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  to  the  Minister  who  has  just 
returned  to  his  seat.  We  are  glad  to  have 
him  back,  I  am  sure. 

About  these  two  commissions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  firm  opinion  and  my  unreserved  con- 
clusion that  commissions  appointed  by  the 
government  should  be  appointed  for  stated 
lengths  of  time.  The  government  should  say 
to  a  commission,  "We  want  your  report 
within  two  years,  or  a  specified  period  of 
time." 

There  can  surely  be  no  obstacle  to  a  com- 
mission finalizing  its  views  and  its  conclusions 
within  a  two-year  period.  The  statistical  in- 
formation they  require  for  their  work  is  all 
available,  or  most  of  it  available  within  the 
departments  of  government.  If  they  apply 
themselves  to  the  task  as  they  should  there 
is  no  excuse,  as  I  see  it,  for  a  commission 
taking  four  to  five  to  six  years  to  report  on  a 
given  matter  to  the  Legislature. 

And  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
commissions  when  they  are  set  up  have  this 
effect;  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  with  this, 
when  you  have  a  commission  set  up  to  delve 
into  a  certain  matter,  or  to  assess  a  given 
problem,  then  the  matter  that  is  before  that 
commission  for  study  becomes  almost  taboo 
in  the  House. 

The  things  that  pertain  to  the  realm  of 
that  commission's  study  are  maybe  talked 
about  in  the  House,  naturally,  but  the  gov- 
ernment   at    one    and    the    same    time    says, 
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"These  matters  are  all  before  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  this  or  that  or  something  else." 
So  that  dialogue  and  debate,  meaningful  de- 
bate, is  cut  out  during  the  life  of  that  com- 
mission. And  I  say  in  all  seriousness  to  the 
government  that  there  can  surely  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  commission  having  over  two 
years  to  report  back  to  this  Legislature. 

Now  we  have  the  Carter  commission  re- 
port, the  federal  commission  report.  I  think 
it  took  about  five  years,  or  something  like 
that,  to  prepare.  But  they,  of  course,  had  the 
whole  of  Canada  to  deal  with,  and  we  have 
only  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  have  the 
McRuer  commission  that  has  now  been  sit- 
ting for  some  five  years,  I  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  About  three  years. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  do  not  know.  How 
long  has  it  been? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Almost 
four  years. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Almost  four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no,  it  really  was 
not. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  your  answer  to  Bill  99. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Anyway,  they  have  been  sit- 
ting between  three  and  four  years  at  the 
present  time.  The  point  I  make  seriously  to 
the  House  this  afternoon,  in  respect  to  the 
McRuer  commission,  is  that  we  have  no  idea 
when  they  are  going  to  report.  That  is  a 
continued  commission.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  they  will  ever  report 

I  do  not  think  we  should  set  up  a  second 
career  for  the  heads  of  these  commissions,  to 
go  on  for  five  or  seven  or  ten  years,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  cannot  be  more  serious, 
because  I  believe  that  we  have  to  have  re- 
form in  this  particular  sector  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  in  this  province.  And 
the  same  holds  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
committees  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 

I,  as  the  House  well  knows,  have  for  many, 
many  years  urged  the  government  to  give 
more  responsibility  to  committees  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  study  various  aspects 
of  government  legislation.  I  am  all  in  favour 
of  that.  But  we  are  running  into  the  same 
thing  in  committees  that  are  appointed  to  sit 
between  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  The 
same  argument  applies  that  I  have  used 
against  Royal  commissions.  I  suggest  to  this 
House  that  if  committees  are  going  to  have 
their  full  potential  value,  they  too  must  re- 


port to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  sitting 
thereof,  and  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun 
why  they  cannot. 

They  simply  waste  time,  or  practically 
waste  time  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  they 
are  appointed  and  then  do  a  little  bit  of  work 
towards  the  end  so  they  can  bring  in  an 
interim  report;  then  they  are  reappointed  for 
another  term. 

Now  that  has  the  effect,  of  course,  of 
rendering  the  same  situation  as  I  described 
in  respect  to  commissions.  When  those  com- 
mittees are  studying  problems— for  instance, 
the  one  we  had  on  conservation,  appointed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  getting  the  govern- 
ment out  of  a  log  jam.  While  that  committee 
was  sitting,  any  criticism  that  was  made  of 
the  government  in  relation  to  this  particular 
matter  could  always  be  met  by  the  rejoinder, 
that  the  committee  was  studying  these  matters 
and  when  they  reported  we  would  have  the 
full  and  complete  answer. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  House  this  after- 
noon is  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  full 
and  potential  value  out  of  committees  and  if 
we  are  going  to  leave  the  least  possible  time 
in  which  these  matters  may  not  be  fully 
discussed,  and  which  dialogue  shall  not  take 
place,  then  surely  let  us  say,  as  I  have  said, 
that  they  shall  report  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

There  may  be  the  odd  exception  to  the 
rule.  But  it  should  be  applied.  We  are 
getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  that  in 
our  conduct  of  public  business. 

One  other  reflection  that  I  have  in  the 
twihght  hour  has  to  do  with  speeches  in  the 
Legislature  and  I  just  want  to  give  my  own 
view  in  regard  to  these.  We  have  a  rule— 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  there  yet— that  one 
is  not  supposed  to  read  speeches  in  the 
Legislature.  At  times,  of  course,  this  is 
inadvisable.  It  is  awkward  and  it  should  not 
be  adhered  to,  for  I  fear  that  down  through 
the  years  we  have  let  the  precedent  be  the 
rule  and  we  have  sort  of  drifted  into  a 
pattern  where  it  is  considered  to  be  all  right 
to  read  in  its  entirety  the  speech  that  a 
member  makes  before  the  Legislature. 

There  may  be  some  exceptions  in  respect 
to  certain  members  that  should  be  allowed 
and  a  blanket  appraisal  should  not  be  made 
in  that  connection.  But  by  and  large,  I 
believe  that  members  should  get  away  from 
the  habit— and  it  really  is  a  habit  in  90  per 
cent  of  the  cases— of  reading  in  entirety  their 
speech  in  the  House.  It  detracts,  it  seems  to 
me,  from  the  speech  itself  and  it  does  not 
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help  that  member  to  build  confidence  in  him- 
self to  speak  without  the  help  of  a  written 
text. 

If  we  are  to  have  spontaneous  debate  in 
the  House,  if  we  are  to  have  debate  that  is 
meaningful,  then  certainly  it  should  come 
from  the  knowledge  of  that  particular  mem- 
ber in  respect  to  the  subject  that  he  is  dis- 
cussing, and  it  must  come  at  any  time.  You 
cannot  always  expect  to  have  a  prepared  text 
ready  when  questions  are  involved  in  the 
House. 

So  I  would  just  leave  the  thought  with 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  not  enforcing 
the  rule  rigidly— I  recall  many  times  in  the 
Legislature  when  we  tried  to  enforce  the  rule. 
The  Speaker  would  call  the  member's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  was  reading  his 
speech,  but  the  member  had  a  ready  answer 
and  he  would  say,  "Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 
quite  accurate,  all  I  am  doing  is  referring  to 
copious  notes  that  I  have  on  my  desk." 

I  suppose  the  member  was  able  to  ease  out 
of  the  situation  like  that. 

I  would  not  impose  a  severe  rule  on  the 
members  of  the  House,  but  I  would  want 
them  given  every  encouragement  to  get  away, 
as  soon  as  possible  and  as  far  as  possible, 
from  reading  the  text  of  their  speech  in  its 
entirety.  I  think  it  does  not  add  to  the 
debates  in  the  House  and  I  do  not  think  it 
helps  to  develop  the  member  himself  so  that 
he  can  more  fully  and  more  completely  take 
part  in  the  debates  that  come  up  from  time 
to  time. 

Now  the  other  thing— and  I  want  to  start 
on  my  speech  because  I  have  not  started  on 
it  yet— 

An  hon.  member:  Your  prepared  speech? 

Mr.  Oliver:  My  prepared  speech,  yesl 
The   member   for   Wellington    South    (Mr. 
Worton)  is  going  to  hold  up  cue  cards  from 
time  to  time  but  I  have  not  seen  any  yet. 

I  want  to  say  this,  I  was  in  public  life  in 
this  province  in  the  thirties,  in  the  bad  times 
when  a  dollar  was  really  hard  to  get  and 
when  you  got  it- 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Those 
were  Liberal  times. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No,  I  do  not  think  so  now!  Oh, 
you  have  made  a  mistake:  you  made  a 
mistake  there,  boy! 

Mr.  Singer:  You  have  to  be  an  economist 
to  think  like  that.  ! 


Mr.  Oliver:  I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  pound 
the  advantage  home  this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
school  where  economy  meant  something  more 
than  a  word,  when  economy  was  really  prac- 
tised by  individuals  and  by  governments. 

We  have  gotten  away  from  the  idea  of 
thrift  and  economy  in  this  province,  whether 
it  is  in  the  life  of  the  individual  or  in  the  life 
of  government.  Individuals  of  course  pay 
$10  to  get  a  car— I  mean  that  you  buy  on 
time.  Governments  have  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  doing  the  same  thing.  They  tax 
the  people  all  they  can  bear  and  they  borrow 
all  they  can  on  top  of  that  and  they  go  on 
their  merry  way. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  being 
one  who  is  afraid  of  the  future  or  afraid  of 
our  ability  to  meet  our  obhgations  but  I 
just  want  to  add  this  word  of  warning,  that 
I  think  this  government  has  an  opportunity 
to  lead  the  people  of  this  province  back  to 
the  place  where  economy  is  a  meaningful 
word.  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact  I 
am  far  from  sure,  that  this  government  can 
say  to  this  House  this  afternoon  with  any 
degree  of  assurance  that  they  have  or  are 
practising  the  utmost  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration and  discharge  of  pubhc  duties  in 
this  province. 

I  remember  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton) 
coming  out  of  a  meeting  in  Ottawa  in  a  bit 
of  a  huff  or  a  tantrum  or  something  and  they 
said:  "My  gosh,  all  there  is  left  for  us  to  do  is 
to  economize."  They  had  never  thought  of  it 
until  then;  they  were  then  in  the  position 
where  they  said:  "The  only  course  open  to  us 
is  to  economize." 

Now  I  will  wind  all  that  up  by  saying  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come,  when  we 
have  a  Budget  of  $2.2  billion  in  this  province, 
that  there  should  be  an  independent  assess- 
ment of  government  in  this  province  to  de- 
termine how  much  could  be  saved  if  real 
economy  was  put  into  operation. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Oliver:  You  see  you  are  going  to  have 
to  increase  taxes  no  matter  what  government 
comes  back  after  October.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  increase  taxes.  You  cannot,  with 
logic,  say  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  we  are 
going  to  increase  your  taxes  by  10  per  cent, 
without  at  the  same  time  saying  to  those 
very  taxpaying  people  that  we  ourselves  have 
cleaned  our  house  and  we  have  pared  to  the 
bone    all    the    non-essentials    of    government 
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expenditure;  and  having  done  that  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  essential  services  at  a 
high  level,  we  have  to  impose  taxation. 

Out  of  $2.2  billion  Budget  I  would  not 
hazard  a  guess  this  afternoon  as  to  what 
could  be  saved,  but  I  would  say  to  you  that 
it  would  be  many  millions  of  dollars.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  government  handling 
that  amount  of  money  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  without  having  outside  attention 
given  to  their  financial  ledgers. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  doing  it  within 
the  shell  of  government  itself  is  not  enough. 
I  mean  you  are  just  sort  of  spying  on  your- 
selves, or  trying  to  correct  your  own  mis- 
takes. That,  after  all,  is  not  a  sufficient 
measure  nor  a  severe  enough  one  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  the  policy;  and  so  I  would 
say  again  that  we  should  start  to  practice 
economy.  After  all,  when  you  run  into  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  in  this  prov- 
ince and  the  debts  that  we  have,  the  over- 
draft that  we  have  in  the  form  of  a  deficit, 
the  amount  that  we  pay  in  interest  each 
year,  I  think  it  is  a  sobering  reflection  to  say 
that  some  day  this  is  all  going  to  have  to  be 
paid  back.  I  mean  you  cannot  go  on  forever 
doing  these  things,  and  so  we  had  better, 
while  we  can,  put  the  house  in  order  and 
make  it  the  most  efficient  administration  fin- 
ancially that  we  have  in  the  country,  and  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  word  about  the 
Carter  commission  report.  My  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
earlier  today  said  he  felt  the  government 
should  make  an  assessment  of  and  an  an- 
nouncement in  respect  to  their  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  Carter  commission  report.  I 
think  it  is  proper  that  this  should  be  done, 
but  I  think  also  that  any  assessment  the  gov- 
ernment makes  of  the  Carter  commission  re- 
port will  fall  short  of  being  final  unless  it  is 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  Smith  com- 
mittee report.  How  you  are  going  to  do  one 
without  taking  the  other  into  consideration  is 
beyond  me. 

When  we  come  to  that  point,  then  we 
arrive  at  this  place  where  you  say  that  you 
are  waiting  for  the  Smith  report  before  you 
bring  in  remedial  measures  for  the  munici- 
palities of  the  province— the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer has  said  that  in  my  riding,  I  know,  and 
perhaps  in  other  places. 

What  I  had  in  mind  is  that  if  you  are  going 
to  wait— you  have  now  the  Carter  report— 
if  you  are  going  to  wait  for  the  Smith  report 


you  are  going  to  balance  one  against  the 
other  and  arrive  at  your  conclusions  as  to 
the  proper  way  to  relieve  the  municipahties 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  impose  taxation  on 
the  other,  because  I  think  it  is  idle  to  say 
that  you  could  do  one  in  great  measure  with- 
out at  least  resorting  to  the  other. 

So  we  are  in  the  position  then  of  waiting 
for  months  yet  before  we  can  arrive  at  any 
decision  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  relieve 
the  municipalities  of  this  province  from  the 
onerous  burden  they  bear. 

I  believe— I  noticed  where  my  leader  said 
—that  there  should  be  a  session,  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  called  when  these 
reports  are  both  in  and  when  the  government 
has  made  an  assessment  of  them.  Now  I  feel 
in  my  own  mind,  in  my  own  heart— and  per- 
haps there  is  a  bit  of  a  political  bias  in  this 
but  it  is  well  grounded  if  there  is— I  feel 
what  the  government  is  going  to  do  is  wait 
on  the  Smith  report  and  then  assess  it  and 
then  make  pronouncements  upon  the  findings 
in  that  report  that  they  hope  will  get  them 
by  when  the  election  comes. 

That  may  be  the  smart  way  to  do  it;  but 
the  real  way  to  do  it,  the  democratic  way  to 
do  it,  is  to  assess  these  two  reports  and  their 
relations  one  to  the  other,  come  to  your  con- 
clusions as  to  what  you  can  do  in  respect  to 
them  and  come  before  this  Legislature  and 
tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  tell  the 
people  of  the  province  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  Because  it  is  an  idle  thing,  maybe 
political  but  really  it  is  not  meeting  the  prob- 
lem in  this  day  and  age,  to  get  the  report  in 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  report  make  promises 
to  the  electorate  without  having  brought 
those  promises  before  the  provincial  Legis- 
lature. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  the  reason  we 
are  here  today  and  not  out  on  the  hustings  is 
because  you  got  word  back  from  the  people 
outside  that  you  had  to  do  something  for  the 
municipal  taxpayers  before  you  dare  show 
your  nose  in  an  election  campaign.  So  we 
can  take  it,  I  think,  that  you  will  make  moves 
in  the  direction  of  alleviating  the  financial 
distress  of  the  municipalities  before  you  go 
to  the  country. 

Now  for  years  we  have  asked  you  to  do 
this.  We  have  pressed  upon  you  the  urgency, 
the  necessity,  of  meeting  in  part  at  least  the 
ever-rising  costs  of  property  taxation  in  this 
province. 

You  know  it  used  to  be  that  if  you  owned 
a  house  or  a  farm  you  felt  you  had  something, 
I  mean  you  felt  you  had  a  real  stake  in  the 
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community;  and  most  everyone  could  do  it. 
But  nowadays  it  is  becoming  a  luxury  to 
own  real  estate  in  this  province  because  of 
the  high  level  of  taxation  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  action  or  the  lack  of  action  of  the 
provincial  government  in  this  province. 

You  have  to  meet  that  problem  and  I  think 
you  intend  to  do  so,  and  I  ask  you  to  meet 
it  in  the  orthodox,  democratic  way  of  calling 
a  special  session  of  this  Legislature  and  put- 
ting your  programme  here  so  that  we  can 
see  it  and  assess  it  and  really  evaluate  it  as 
it  should  be  evaluated. 

Yesterday  the  Prime  Minister,  as  was  his 
right,  rose  in  spirited  defence  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  and  he  said  that 
this  Minister  has  really  made  the  welkin  ring, 
he  had  really  done  something  in  regard  to 
education,  building  schools  and  universities 
and  all  this  and  that.  I  am  not  arguing  against 
that.  I  say,  almost  in  support  of  it,  that  in 
my  area— and  if  the  Minister  was  here  he 
would  say— we  are  one  of  the  most  forward 
looking  areas  in  respect  to  the  new  policy  of 
education  that  you  have  anywhere  in  the 
province. 

But  what  I  was  going  to  say  about  it:  The 
Minister  has  done  all  these  things— he  has 
built  a  lot  of  new  buildings  and  he  has  done 
a  lot  of  things  for  education  in  this  province 
and  a  lot  of  things  that  needed  doing  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned— but  the  trouble  is  that 
even  good  things  cost  money  and  the  share 
for  all  this  increased  tenor  in  education  has 
fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  municipal  taxpayers 
to  a  degree  that  they  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  disturbs 
rural  and  urban  taxpayers  more  than  anything 
else  it  is  the  tremendous  weight  of  education 
tax  that  they  have  to  pay  to  allow  my  friend 
to  be  congratulated  as  the  Prime  Minister 
congratulated  him   yesterday. 

I  say  to  the  House  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  no  matter  what  government 
comes  back  after  October— and  I  would  say 
further  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not  sure 
at  all  what  government  will  come  back,  those 
fellows  are  not  sure  of  coming  back.  If  they 
were  sure  of  coming  back  they  would  have 
gone  in  April  or  May  or  June.  They  went 
right  up  to  the  water's  edge,  they  dipped  their 
big  toe  in  the  water  and  found  it  pohtically 
cold,  and  talk  about  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
Moscow  with  nothing,  this  was  it.  You  could 
see  the  change  in  the  Cabinet  ranks  immedi- 
ately after  they  got  word  back  saying:  "For 
heaven's  sake,  don't  go  now  unless  you  want 
to  be  wiped  out".  You  could  see  them  retreat- 
ing from  that  position  and  then  they  said. 


the  Prime  Minister  said,  the  Provincial  Trea- 
surer said:  "Heavens,  we  would  not  think  of 
going  before  the  Smith  report." 

Up  in  my  riding  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
said-and  I  give  him  credit  for  this:  "Just 
wait  for  the  Smith  report.  I  know  that  you 
people  are  bearing  too  heavy  a  load  of  muni- 
cipal taxation,  wait  for  the  Smith  report  and 
we  are  going  to  help  you,  we  are  going  to 
reheve  you."  Of  course  that  was  brought  on 
them  by  the  fact  that  they  found  the  water 
so  cold  and  the  political  atmosphere  so  chilly 
in  the  month  of  May. 

Now  then  I  just  want  to  go  further  and 
say,  in  fact  I  started  out  to  say  a  little  while 
ago,  I  think  whatever  government  comes 
back  after  October,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  this  problem  of  education  tax  on 
municipal  taxpayers.  This  government  has  had 
23  years  to  face  up  to  it  and  they  have  not 
faced  up  to  it  very  well,  because  I  have  never 
known  people  to  be  madder  than  they  are 
now  at  the  government,  and  particularly  mad 
in  respect  to  the  taxes  they  have  to  pay  for 
education. 

So  they  can  hardly  expect  this  government 
to  turn  right  about  face  and  do  now  what 
they  would  not  do  then  and  to  make  amends 
for  situations  that  they  had  allowed  to  con- 
tinue and  to  pyramid,  to  build  up,  as  time 
went  on.  This  Budget  that  was  brought  in  by 
my  friend  the  Provincial  Treasurer  was  a 
masterpiece  in  the  sense  that  it  said  to  the 
people  of  Ontario:  the  only  ones  that  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  increased  taxes  are  you. 
We  are  all  right,  from  a  provincial  standpoint 
we  are  not  going  to  increase  taxes;  but  we  are 
going  to  allow  them  to  be  increased  on  you 
—and  the  government  did. 

That  is  what  makes  the  people  so  mad. 
That  is  exactly  right  now;  the  Prime  Minister 
will  I  think,  in  a  more  sober  moment,  agree 
with  me. 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    I   am   as    sober   as   a 

judge. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  remark  was  given  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  accept  your  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  knew  you  would.  I  think 
any  government  will  have  to  pay  80  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education  in  this  province. 
The  Liberal  Party  has  agreed  to  pay  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education,  and  that 
I  think  is  going  to  get  them  substantial  sup- 
port throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  province. 
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Now  it  has  been  suggested  that  one  should 
say  where  and  how  you  would  get  the  money 
to  pay  for  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  know  you  will  say  hear,  hear! 
Well   I   am   going  to   "hear,   hear"  for   you. 

You  will  have  before  you  go  to  the  country 
a  whole  series  of  promises  involving  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  mark  my  words. 
And  mark  my  further  words:  There  will  be 
no  indication  on  the  part  of  the  government 
as  to  how  they  are  going  to  raise  the  taxes 
to  pay  for  that  increased  expenditure.  And 
I  would  say  that  is  the  orthodox  way. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Like 
Liberal,  like  Tory. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well  all  right,  you  can  have 
your   say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  have  had  their 
say. 

Mr.  Oliver:  They  have  had  their  say,  that 
is  right,  and  it  was  not  much.  They  have 
had  their  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Everybody  has  had  their 
say  but  the  people. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  was  going  to  add  in  regard 
to  what  taxes  are  going  to  be  used  to  pay. 
I  was  going  to  add  that  we  can  count  to  a 
degree  on  the  developing  revenues  of  the 
province.  We  can  count,  I  think,  on  grants 
from  the  federal  government.  I  think  the 
new  set-up  will  probably  do  that. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Think  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Do  not  count  on  that. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  They  have 
done   pretty   well  for  you   people. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  is  right;  they  have  done 
pretty  well  so  far. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  have  given  the  gov- 
ernment hundreds   of  millions. 

Mr.  Oliver:  And  then  I  think  you  can 
count  on  savings  that  would  accrue  from 
administrative  practices  that  bear  some 
relation  to  economy  in  this  province. 
Beyond  that  I  would  say  that  any  responsible 
party,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  would  then 


say  to  the  electorate:  If  money  is  needed  over 
and  above  what  would  flow  from  these  things 
that  I  have  mentioned  then  we,  as  a  gov- 
ernment, will  take  the  responsibility  of  impos- 
ing the  necessary  taxation  once  we  have 
ascertained  needs  after  examination  of  all 
these  factors.  I  beheve  such  an  examination 
should  be  made  by  any  government  before 
they  impose  taxation. 

Whatever  then  is  the  conclusion  of  my 
government  in  respect  to  these  matters,  we 
will  impose  taxation  to  cover  up  the  defic- 
iency. Now  what  could  be  more  honest  than 
that  and  what  could  be  more  straightforward? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  There  are  loud 
claps  of  thunder.  The  heavens  declaim  the 
righteousness  of  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now  for  a  few  moments  I 
want  to  discuss  another  matter. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  For  my 
next  trick! 

Mr.  Oliver:  There  is  not  any  trick  to  it  at 
all. 

It  is  the  most  responsible  position  that  any 
person  could  take,  the  only  responsible  posi- 
tion to  take  and  it  is  the  one  my  friends 
across  the  way  will  take  when  they  promise 
things  to  the  people  before  the  election. 
There  is  no  trick  about  it  at  all,  it  is  being 
straightforward  and  fair. 

I  wanted  to  talk  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
a  very  serious  vein,  because  I  feel  very  keenly 
about  this  whole  matter  of  designated  areas 
and  the  design  for  development  and  the 
regional  development  councils.  I  want  to 
start  first  with  what  has  been  done  in  the 
province. 

We  heard  from  the  Prime  Minister  of 
"design  for  development".  He  did  not  think 
that  up  for  himself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  even  in  a  sober 
moment. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Some  of  those  high  priced  PR 
men  stayed  up  nights  to  find  that  and  I 
would  say  that  that  is  a  "design  for  develop- 
ment" that  is  words  alone.  Look  for  the 
meat  in  it,  you  find  none. 

You  are  going  to  have  this  "design  for 
development"  and  cooperate  with  my  friend 
the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)  with  his  regional  area  offices 
and  you  are  going  to  get  industrial  expan- 
sion because  of  that,  and  you  are  going  to 
build  up  the  outside  areas. 
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Well  now  the  outside  areas  do  need  build- 
ing up.  I  say  quite  frankly  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  we  are  developing  in  this  prov- 
ince the  way  of  living  of  an  aflBuent  society. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  our 
progress  and  our  development  have  been 
spotty  and  uneven.  There  are  pockets  of 
poverty  as  we  all  know.  Not  only  that,  there 
are  great  areas  of  this  province  that  have 
been  denied  their  place  in  the  sun,  and 
industrial  development  within  those  areas  has 
been  reduced  to  little  or  nothing. 

What  I  am  saying  to  both  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Minister  this  afternoon  is 
that  nothing  they  can  do  through  their 
"design  for  development"  or  through  their 
regional  development  offices  can  or  will  cor- 
rect that  situation.  That  is  why  I  said  when 
I  spoke  a  few  months  ago  in  this  House  on 
this  matter  that  I  have  not  any  faith  in 
regional  development  associations  insofar  as 
bringing  industrial  capacity  into  that  area 
where  it  is  needed  so  badly. 

All  my  friend  the  Minister  can  do  is  set  up 
this  organization.  And  on  that  organization 
are  the  very  best  of  people,  I  am  not  saying  a 
thing  against  them.  He  sets  up  the  organiza- 
tion with  the  help  of  the  local  people,  and 
they  put  out  some  booklets  and  they  have 
some  dinner  meetings  and  they  get  together 
with  somebody  else  and  they  talk  the  situa- 
tion over.  But  no  industries  come  as  a  result 
of  that.  They  have  no  authority.  They  have 
no  financial  help  that  they  can  give  industries 
to  come  into  an  area  to  locate  there,  even 
though  the  need  is  very  great. 

This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  We  have 
under  the  federal  government  the  designated 
areas,  I  think  you  call  it,  and  I  think  they 
have  done  some  good.  Mind  you  I  think 
there  are  shortcomings  in  their  programme, 
but  some  of  them  have  been  corrected  of 
recent  date.  I  know  that  in  our  area  the 
designated  area  programme  has  brought  into 
being  great  industrial  plants  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  come. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  House  this  afternoon  is  to  get  oflF  their 
high  horse  in  this  regard,  and  I  am  serious 
about  this.  I  do  not  think  their  place  in  this 
whole  situation  is  the  position  of  top  dog.  I 
think  they  should  play  a  complementary  role 
to  what  is  being  done  in  these  designated 
areas. 

I  am  thinking  for  instance,  and  I  think  the 
Minister  will  follow  me,  of  the  big  plant  in 
Owen  Sound.  Now  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  getting  that  plant  there  except  wishing 
it  well.  I  think  one  of  them  went  up  to  open 


it;  why  I  do  not  know  but  they  were  up 

there. 

It  came  in  there  because  of  the  benefits 
that  accrued  under  the  designated  area  pro- 
gramme. The  only  way  this  government  has 
of  inducing  an  industry  to  come  into  an  area 
is  to  be  able  to  ofi^er  the  inducement  that  the 
designated  area  board  is  equipped  to  offer. 
And  this  government  is  not  equipped  to  do 
it,  therefore  they  cannot  do  it. 

What  I  say  to  them  is  that  what  they 
should  do  is  complement  what  is  being  done 
by  the  federal  government  in  these  designated 
areas.  By  complement  I  mean,  and  I  want  to 
go  back  to  the  Owen  Sound  situation— a  tre- 
mendous plant,  my  friend  from  Grey  North 
(Mr.  Sargent)  is  here,  a  tremendous  plant  in 
Owen  Sound— the  road  leading  from  Owen 
Sound  for  instance,  is  very  bad  indeed.  If  this 
government  wants  to  play  a  role  in  helping  to 
bring  needed  industry  into  areas  that  need 
industry,  let  us  put  it  that  way,  then  it  plays 
a  subsidiary  role,  a  supporting  role  to  the 
federal  govenmient  in  its  designated  area 
programme;  and  they  build  the  roads  that  are 
needed;  they  make  sure  that  houses  are  avail- 
able to  house  the  people  who  come  in  con- 
junction with  that  industry;  they  make  sure 
a  supply  of  water  is  available;  they  make 
sure,  as  well,  that  hydro  rates  in  no  way 
discriminate  against  that  plant  coming  into 
that  area. 

I  would  say,  and  I  am  serious  in  this,  that 
if  the  government  would  revolve  its  pro- 
gramme around  the  picture  I  have  made  this 
afternoon,  then  they  will  have  been  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  the  decentralization  of  industry 
and  to  the  building  up  of  industrial  strength 
in  those  outside  areas. 

All  they  are  doing  now  is  superficial;  it  is 
a  PR  job  and  nothing  else.  But  they  coidd 
have  a  very  vital  and  a  very  great  role  in  this 
whole  picture  if  they  assigned  themselves  to 
their  proper  place,  and  I  would  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Minister  to  consider  that 
suggestion  very  carefully.  What  they  are 
doing  at  the  present  time  is  covering  the 
whole  map  with  a  group  of  people  who  are 
unable  to  do  anything  about  the  matter  that 
they  have  in  mind.  All  they  can  do  is  talk  and 
suggest  and  so  on;  the  federal  government  on 
the  other  hand  have  a  policy  that  will  allow 
them  to  support  industries  in  those  localities. 

Now  before  an  industry  comes  into  a 
locality  it  wants  good  roads,  it  wants  water 
and  it  wants  houses.  The  story  about  Owen 
Sound-and  I  think  my  friend  will  bear  me 
out— is  this:  The  new  plant  in  Owen  Sound 
wants  to  bring  in  a  great  number  of  special 
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people  and  they  are  discouraged,  I  am  told, 
because  there  is  no  housing  accommodation 
in  Owen  Sound  to  meet  that  need.  Now 
surely  that  kind  of  a  role  played  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  will  be  much  more  elo- 
quent than  the  superficial  character  of  the 
role  they  presently  play. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  hear  from 
the  Prime  Minister.  He  may  have  a  few 
words  to  say.  I  just  want  to  say,  as  I  sit 
down,  that  a  number  of  us  will  not  be  back; 
a  number  of  friends  of  all  of  us.  I  think 
there  are  perhaps  eight  or  ten  that  we  know 
of  who  will  not  return  to  this  House  for  an- 
other session  if  we  have  an  election  before 
then,  and  I  think  that  we  will  try  to  have 
one  before  then. 

I  would  not  want  you  to  miss  us  greatly.  All 
I  would  want  you  to  say  of  us,  and  for  us,  and 
with  us,  is  that  each  of  us— without  mentioning 
any  names— has  done  what  we  could  with  the 
capacity  that  we  had  to  interpret  the  views 
of  our  people  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature; 
and  to  have  a  part,  however  small,  in  molding 
the  legislation  on  the  statute  books  of  this 
province  and  in  helping  to  develop  this  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  that,  in  spite  of  its  govern- 
ment, we  love  so  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Some  Hon.  members:  hear,  hear. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  closing  this  debate  which  has 
continued  since  sometime  in  February,  I 
would  like  to  say  first  how  very  pleased  I 
am  that  the  final  speaker  for  the  official 
Opposition  was  my  old  friend  from  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver).  I  say  this  firstly,  because 
I  always  enjoy  his  speeches.  He  lectures  me 
as  if  I  were  about  16  and  he  were  my  father. 
He  practically  wags  his  finger  across  the 
floor.  What  I  like,  though,  is  that  buried  in 
it  is  a  lot  of  good,  common  sense. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  I  go  through  the  few 
remarks  I  have  to  make,  I  might  relate  some 
of  them  to  what  he  has  said,  but  to  indicate 
to  him  that  perhaps  we  are  presently  doing 
some  of  the  things  that  he  advocates.  Apart 
from  that  aspect  of  speaking  after  him,  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  pay  some  tribute 
to  him  and  to  mention  to  the  House  some  of 
the  things  about  his  service  here;  the  very 
long  and  very  productive  service  that  he  has 
given  to  the  House  and  to  the  people  of  the 
province. 

I  have  been  used  to  following  my  friend, 
the    member    for    Sudbury    (Mr.    Sopha),    in 


these  debates,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  his  contribution  last  night  and  I  do  not 
have  to  reply  to  it  today.  This  is  something 
of  a  change,  because  for  quite  a  few  years  I 
have  followed  him  in  these  debates. 

I  hope  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  will  not  be  either  offended  or  embar- 
rassed if  I  say  a  few  things  about  him.  I 
can  assure  him  right  now  that  there  are  some 
things  that  I  will  not  say  about  him;  some  of 
the  happy  occasions  that  we  have  spent  over 
the  last  15  or  16  years.  He  entered  this  House 
in  1926,  some  41  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  22 
and  that  is  a  remarkable  record  of  service. 
He  certainly  has  sat  here  and  has  seen  some 
rather  remarkable  things  happen  to  our 
province. 

With  all  due  respect  to  him,  I  might  refer 
to  my  copious  notes  because  I  have  a  few 
statistics  here  and  I  cannot  carry  them  all  in 
my  head.  In  the  year  when  the  hon.  member 
first  entered  this  Legislature,  the  population 
of  this  province  was  less  than  three  milhon 
and  we  exceeded  seven  million  in  January 
of  this  year.  The  Budget  for  that  year  was 
$65  million  for  the  entire  province,  which  is 
about  the  capital  budget  alone  of  the  water 
resources  commission  in  the  Budget  we  are 
dealing  with  in  this  debate  today. 

Education  is  another  area  in  which  the 
figures  are  somewhat  interesting,  because 
the  budget  for  education  in  1926  was  $530,- 
000,  and  in  this  present  Budget  it  is  some- 
thing over  $1  billion.  There  were  five  uni- 
versities in  our  province  in  those  days;  today 
there  are  15. 

Other  interesting  statistics  in  those  days 
show  that  42  per  cent  of  our  people  lived  in 
rural  Ontario  and  58  per  cent  lived  in  the 
cities.  Today,  22  per  cent  live  in  the  rural 
areas  and  78  per  cent  live  in  our  urban  areas. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  member  for  Grey 
South  has  been  a  participant  and  had  a  very 
active  part  to  play  in  a  period  of  great  de- 
velopment and  massive  progress  in  this  past 
four  decades.  And  as  Minister  of  PubHc 
Works  and  Minister  of  Welfare  in  two  gov- 
ernments, he  has  had  an  active  role  to  play 
on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Sometimes,  when  his  criticism  has  been 
particularly  cutting,  I  wondered  if  he  re- 
membered those  days  when  he  sat  here  and 
instead  of  just  having  the  great  freedom  of 
criticism,  he  also  had  the  restraints  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

For  32  of  the  41  years  the  hon.  member 
has  sat  in  Opposition,  and  a  great  many  gov- 
ernments  have   sat   at  the   end   of  his   elo- 
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quence,  sometimes  searing.  However,  I 
would  say  this,  that  in  his  remarks  today  the 
hon.  member  has  never  been  what  I  would 
term  a  purely  negative  critic.  He  has  always 
had  something  positive  to  ofFer,  instead  of 
simply  saying  that  everything  is  wrong. 

He  has  always  been  able  to  come  forward 
as  he  has  this  afternoon  with  some  positive 
ideas  of  how  those  things  that  he  considers 
wrong  might  be  proven  right.  His  comments 
concerning  committees  were  very  valid  be- 
cause during  his  service  here  he  has  served 
on  no  fewer  than  13  select  committees,  so  he 
must  therefore  know  they  function. 

They  have  covered  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects: collective  bargaining,  conservation. 
Great  Lakes  levels— you  will  recall  that  com- 
mittee when  we  were  worried  about  high 
levels  and  then  we  worried  about  low  levels 
and  I  think  we  are  fast  approaching  the  high 
level  period  again— reform  institutions,  organ- 
ization of  The  Department  of  Highways,  the 
rules  and  organization  of  the  government  and 
so  on.    These  are  just  a  few. 

And  so  I  just  take  the  opportunity  on  this 
occasion  to  acknowledge  in  this  way,  in  my 
own  small  way,  the  contribution  that  the  hon. 
member  has  made  to  the  wellbeing  of  this 
province  and  its  people.  I  think  he  has 
rightfully  earned  the  gratitude,  not  only  of 
those  people  in  the  immediate  riding  he 
represents  but  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
province. 

I  could  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
making  one  final  comment  about  his  oratory. 
I  was  rather  disappointed  he  did  not  choose 
this  afternoon  to  deliver  one  of  his  fire  and 
brimstone  efforts,  because  they  have  been 
great  and  he  has  been,  at  least  in  my  time 
in  this  House,  one  of  the  better  orators  we 
have  had,  although  we  have  not  heard  from 
him  as  often  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
as  we  did  previously. 

Now,  sir,  ten  elections  he  has  won,  and  he 
has  kept  us— 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Twelve. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  My  research  must  be 
faulty. 

Mr.  Oliver:  There  are  more  in  there  some- 
where. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  you  have 
managed  to  keep  us  at  bay  for  this  period 
of  41  years.  What  will  happen  in  your  riding 
now  that  you  have  decided  not  to  stand  for 
re-election  remains  to  be  seen.  The  hon. 
member    for    Riverdale    (Mr.    Renwick)    was 


revealing  plans  this  morning,  and  I  can  only 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  will  address 
ourselves  to  the  problem  of  that  riding  with 
all  energy  and  despatch. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is 
that  the  Royal  "we"? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  think  there 
was  something  about  a  rat  leaving  a  sinking 
ship. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  He  must 
have  been  talking  about  you,  then. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  we  will  approach  the  next 
contest  in  that  particular  riding  with  great 
gusto  and  great  enthusiasm  and  perhaps  with 
a  little  more  optimism  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

As  the  hon.  member  said,  there  are  other 
people  in  the  House  who  are  not  going  to 
offer  their  services  to  the  people  and  to  the 
government  of  Ontario  in  the  next  election. 
I  think  perhaps  it  would  not  be  remiss  if  I 
were  to  refer  to  them  here.  My  very  good 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  York  North  (Mr. 
Mackenzie)  who  has  sat  in  this  Legislature 
since  1945;  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings 
West  (Mr.  Sandercock)  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber since  1948;  the  hon.  member  for  York 
East  (Mr.  Beckett),  a  member  since  1951; 
the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr. 
Noden),  also  a  member  since  1951;  the  hon. 
member  for  Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby),  a 
member  since  1954;  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Brown),  a  member 
since    1959. 

All  of  these  men  have  indicated  that  they 
are  not  going  to  run  and  they  are  all  of  my 
party. 

Across  the  way  several  of  the  colleagues  of 
the  member  for  Grey  South,  I  believe,  have 
indicated  that  they  are  not  going  to  run 
again:  The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher),  who  has  been  here  for  12  years; 
the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon), 
who  has  been  here  for  some  19  years;  the 
hon.  member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Taylor), 
who  has  been  here  for  some  four  years; 
and  among  my  other  friends  in  the  House, 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
has   indicated  that  he   is   not   going  to   run. 

And  I  would  say  to  each  of  these  men  who 
have  served  their  constituents  and  their  prov- 
ince so  well,  you  have  formed,  I  am  certain, 
very  long  and  lasting  friendships  in  this 
House  that  will  remain  with  you.    I  would 
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say  that  all  these  men  have  made  a  great 
contribution  in  making  Ontario  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  To  all  of  them,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  I  would  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  other  members  of  the 
House  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  province. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  sir,  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  province  since  that  day  41  years 
ago  when  the  hon.  member  entered  the  Legis- 
lature. I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  what  has 
happened  in  a  somewhat  more  recent  span 
of  time  in  this  Legislature  and  I  would  like 
to  go  back  and  start  from  that  day  in  Sep- 
tember, 1963,  when  this  Legislature  was 
elected. 

In  that  period  since  1963  the  population  of 
the  province  has  grown  by  over  half  a  milhon 
people.  Our  gross  provincial  product,  that  is 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  this  province,  has  increased  by  31 
per  cent  in  that  four-year  period,  from  $17.4 
bilhon  to  $22.8  billion,  and  now  amounts  to 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  total. 

Personal  incomes  in  the  province  since 
1963,  since  we  met  here  first,  have  increased 
some  29  per  cent.  The  per  capita  income  of 
our  people  is  up  about  21  per  cent  in  that 
period;  cash  income  of  the  farmers  has  risen 
from  $998,000  in  1963  to  $1,261,000  in  1966, 
which  is  an  increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  What  about  their 
net  income? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  the  cash  income. 
The  average  cash  receipts  have  risen  by  some 
50  per  cent.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  what  the 
hon.  member  is  referring  to  is  that  against 
this  you  must  place  the  increase  in  their 
costs. 

Our  labour  force  in  this  period  of  time 
since  we  have  been  here  has  increased  some 
ten  per  cent,  and  we  have  enjoyed  during  the 
whole  period  practically  full  employment  in 
the  province.  We  in  this  period  have  still 
continued  to  get  the  majority  of  immigrants. 

A  total  of  352,000  have  come  into  this 
province  since  1963.  If  we  look  at  the  total 
of  public  and  private  investment,  it  has 
grown  by  some  56  per  cent— that  is  the  total 
of  these  two  figures— in  this  four  year  period. 
Business  investments  have  grown  by  69  per 
cent,  so  that  even  though  the  hon.  member 
says  this  may  not  be  distributed  across  the 
province  exactly  as  we  would  like  it  to  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  investment  is  here, 
and  the  growth  is  in  the  province. 


Another  yardstick,  of  course,  is  the  in- 
crease in  school  population.  Our  school  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  250,000  children  since 
1963,  and  I  would  just  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  figures  I  give  you  and 
what  they  illustrate  is  not  a  matter  of  chance. 
These  things  have  not  just  happened.  Despite 
all  the  criticisms  we  receive  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
we  never  seem  to  do  anything  properly  and 
nothing  is  really  as  it  should  be,  nonetheless, 
the  record  is  there  and  it  is  one  of  remarkable 
growth,  and  it  is  one  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is  the  product  of  the  proper  use  by 
government  of  the  abilities,  of  the  talents, 
and  particularly  I  would  say,  of  the  energies 
of  the  people  who  make  up  this  province.  It 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  energy  and  drive 
and  determination  and  improvisation  and  ini- 
tiative of  our  people,  combined  with  the 
natural  wealth  of  our  province,  all  directed  by 
a  government  which  will  not  be  pressed  to 
move  too  quickly  and  yet  is  always  moving 
steadily  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Budget  we  are  asking  the 
hon.  members  to  approve  in  the  final  vote,  the 
estimates  of  which  have  been  approved  to 
date,  is  really  designed  to  promote  the  long 
term  growth  of  the  province.  It  will  remove 
economic  road  blocks  by  providing  a  means  to 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  housing  and  I  will 
speak  more  fully  about  this  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  designed  to  bring  into  the  main  stream 
of  our  economic  life,  individuals  and  families 
who  perhaps  have  been  left  behind  by  the 
very  rapid  changes  in  our  society  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  will  provide  the  means  by  which 
we  will  achieve  the  over-riding  goal  of  this 
province,  as  stated  by  the  Provincial  Trea- 
surer in  his  Budget  address  in  February,  when 
he  said: 

The  creation  of  the  opportunity  for  every 
individual  to  develop  to  his  fullest  poten- 
tial, thereby  enriching  his  own  life  and 
benefiting  the  province  at  large. 

Now  the  Provincial  Treasurer  described  the 
impact  of  the  Budget  on  the  economy  as 
being  "expansionary".  I  might  say  it  was 
interesting  to  see  that  the  federal  Minister  of 
Finance  described  his  own  Budget  in  a  similar 
way,  just  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  as  the 
year  unfolded,  the  choice  of  this  as  a  policy 
for  this  province  in  its  fiscal  policies  becomes 
obvious  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  is 
the  appropriate  pohcy  for  us  to  follow. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  economic  position 
of  the  province  at  this  stage,  I  think  we  would 
first  recognize  that  we  are  still  enjoying  the 
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longest  period  of  sustained  and  uninterrupted 
economic  growth  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
vince. We  have  accepted  certain  economic 
objectives  and  these  we  have  debated  in  this 
House  before,  laid  down  by  the  economic 
council  of  Canada,  and  we  have  at  least  met, 
and  in  many  cases  outstripped  these  objectives 
which  we  adopted  some  years  ago. 

Our  opinion  is  that  after  a  very  large  period 
of  capital  expansion  in  the  province,  we  are 
entering,  perhaps  are  in,  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment which  we  hope  ultimately  will  lead  to 
a  period  of  perhaps  smoother  and  more  sus- 
tained growth.  Our  concern  has  been  to 
ensure  that  adjustments  would  not  be  made 
more  severe  by  an  over-reaction  to  the  pres- 
sures in  the  economy,  particularly  in  the 
sense  of  not  discouraging  business  investment. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  the  hon. 
members  that  it  appears  that  the  province 
is  very  successfully  navigating  through  this 
period  of  adjustment.  So  far  this  year,  the 
non-farm  employment  in  Ontario  is  up  about 
4.3  per  cent  over  last  year.  This  is  compared 
to  3.5  per  cent  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  Con- 
tracts awarded  for  construction  in  this  prov- 
ince are  up  4.7  per  cent  and  this  is  against  a 
decline  of  about  13  per  cent  in  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

If  we  consult  a  survey  of  investment  plans 
carried  out  by  the  federal  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  it  indicates  a  rise  of 
$132  million  in  investments  in  Ontario  com- 
pared to  some  $74  million  in  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada. Business  investment  should  rise  by  $48 
million  in  Ontario  and  a  decline  of  some  $61 
million  is  expected  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  the  primary 
challenge  we  face  in  Ontario  is  that  of  accel- 
erating the  general  rate  of  improvement  of 
our  productive  capacity  so  that  we  can 
achieve  continuing  and  satisfactory  increases 
in  our  standard  and  quality  of  living  in  the 
province. 

In  large  measure,  our  economists  inform 
us,  this  will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  male  members 
of  the  age  group  between  25  and  45  years. 
This  particular  group  of  people  is  in  short 
supply  in  relation  to  other  age  groups  in  our 
province.  One  of  the  major  means  by  which 
we  can  achieve  our  objective  of  greater  pro- 
ductivity in  this  age  group  is,  of  course,  to 
provide  more  and  better  machinery  and 
equipment  for  them  to  use. 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  the 
government  has  been  so  anxious  to  avoid 
anything  that  would  discourage  business  in- 
vestment and  why  we  have  worked  so  hard 


to  assist  in  the  increase  of  this  type  of  invest- 
ment. It  is  obvious  to  me  that  this  approach 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  population. 

There  are  two  points  involved  that  I  might 
mention.  All  of  us  should  have  a  greater 
sense  of  urgency  and  appreciation  regarding 
the  processes  of  technological  progress  in 
order  to  maintain  economic  growth  at  a  rate 
that  will  make  available  job  opportunities  to 
all  who  are  affected,  particularly  by  tech- 
nological progress. 

Secondly,  it  is  abundantly  clear  and  we 
have  been  putting  this  point  forward  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  I  see  now  that  it  is  be- 
ginning to  get  some  recognition  in  other  parts 
of  Canada.  It  has  always  been  clear  to  us 
that  Canadians  deserve  and  require  a  better 
approach  to  the  determination  of  expenditure 
priorities  among  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  Canada,  as  well  as  a  better  match- 
ing of  sources  of  revenue  to  the  spending 
responsibilities   of  these  governments. 

While  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  see  some 
recognition  of  the  point,  at  least  I  would  say 
this:  we  have  not  got  the  results  that  we  had 
hoped  for  quite  as  quickly  as  we  wanted,  as 
we  have  put  these  points  over  the  period,  as 
I  say,  of  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Despite  all  the  comments  about  taxation 
that  are  made  here,  I  would  say  this,  that  as 
a  country  we  have  done  something  that  few 
other  countries  in  the  world  have  ever  at- 
tempted. In  the  last  five  years  we  have  given 
our  entire  tax  situation  in  the  country  a  most 
searching  examination.  While  I  realize  the 
favourite  indoor  sport  today  is  to  criticize 
these  commissions  either  for  what  they  have 
said,  or  because  they  have  not  said  it  soon 
enough.  Still  and  all  I  think  that  we  should 
never  overlook  the  enormity  of  the  task  that 
we  undertook  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  should  not  overlook  what  the 
ultimate  effect  of  this  should  be  if  these  re- 
sults are  properly  handled,  what  the  results 
should  be  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

As  I  have  said  before  on  many  occasions, 
I  think  this  is  the  major  task  at  the  moment 
facing  government  at  every  level  in  our  coun- 
try, so  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  the 
Smith  committee  laughed  at.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  have  hon.  members  opposite  say 
again  and  again  that  we  use  it  as  something 
to  hide  behind.  This  of  course  is  completely 
erroneous  and  untrue.  When  that  report  is 
brought  out,  as  the  hon.  member  said  in  his 
remarks  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  look  at  the 
Carter  commission  report— and  not  having 
available  the  results  of  the  Smith  committee 
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rei)ort,  that  will  never  lead  us  to  the  right 
solution— so  we  will,  when  the  Smith  report 
is  available,  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
rationalizing  our  tax  system.  We  propose  to 
play  our  part  to  the  full,  as  full  as  we  can  in 
the  national  tax  scene  as  well  as  the  taxation 
scene  that  exists  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  own  province. 

Of  course  the  resolve  that  I  was  going  to 
really  put  into  the  record  here  in  order  to 
illustrate  our  point  was  some  of  the  points 
that  were  made  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
at  tiiis  most  recent  meeting  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture committee,  but  perhaps  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  statement  was  put  before  this 
House  at  the  same  time  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer gave  it  to  the  tax  structure  committee,  I 
would  not  do  so. 

I  would  just  say  that  we  are  making  plans 
to  have  a  complete  consultation  with  the 
municipalities  following  the  release  of  the 
Smith  committee  report.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  new  officials  of  the  Ontario 
mayors  and  reeves  association  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  there  will  be  the  fullest 
degree  of  consultation  and  cooperation  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  municipalities,  just 
as  we  are  asking  the  federal  government  for 
a  high  degree  of  consultation  and  cooperation 
in  the  final  implementation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Carter 
commission  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  the  HOME  programme.  I 
noticed  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
assumed  this  morning— at  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  it  can  be  nothing  but  an  assump- 
tion—but he  said  that  of  course  the  HOME 
programme  had  been  completely,  "demol- 
ished" I  believe  was  his  term,  during  the 
estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Did  he  not 
say  it  was  incontrovertible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  recall  the  term 
"incontrovertible",  I  was  more  interested  in 
the  inference  that  the  Opposition  had  dis- 
posed of  the  HOME  programme  during  those 
estimates.  Someone  told  me  there  had  been 
some  radio  or  television  broadcasts  in  which 
the  whole  programme  had  been  summarily 
dismissed  as  being  completely  disposed  of. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth. 

I  would  say  this:  Our  plan  to  provide  rental 
housing  accommodation  for  families  and 
senior  citizens  is  going  ahead  very  rapidly 
indeed.   There  are  2,900  dwellings  under  con- 


struction across  Ontario  at  the  moment. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  there  will  be  a 
further  4,000  units  under  construction.  By 
the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be  building 
rental  housing  developments  in  more  than 
100   of   the   municipalities   of  this   province. 

Certainly  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be   "demolished". 

To  get  into  the  area  of  accommodation  for 
university  students,  these  people  of  whom  we 
are  supposed  to  have  such  a  poor  opinion— 
I  never  heard  such  a  debate  in  my  life,  as 
I  listened  to  last  night. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No;  the  government  took  an 
awful  pasting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  However,  for  this  group 
that  we  disregard  with  such  rare  aplomb 
and  abandon,  I  can  say  that  we  have  1,600 
living  units  underway  for  them.  Within  two 
months  there  will  be  another  2,800  units  for 
married  and  unmarried  students  begun,  and 
we  have  plans  for  another  4,000  units  of 
accommodation  for  students  at  seven  other 
universities  in  Ontario. 

So  that  portion  of  the  programme  certainly 
has  not  been  "demolished"  in  the  estimates 
of  this  department. 

Now  then,  within  a  very  few  weeks  we  will 
be  able  to  produce  some  very  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  effectiveness  of  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme as  far  as  land  development  is 
concerned. 

This  programme  was  announced  only  on 
January  25  and  of  course  in  the  true  role 
of  the  Opposition,  they  all  rushed  in  and 
said  it  is  no  good,  it  will  not  work.  The 
harbingers  of  doom,  those  who  never  see 
any  good  in  anything  and  who  have  no  opti- 
mism, just  simply  think  that  we  are  all  going 
to  fall  apart.  Well  it  is  going  to  work. 
Hon.  members  opposite  will  be  very  dis- 
appointed to  know  it  is  going  to  work. 

There  are  more  than  30  municipalities  in 
the  province  at  the  present  time  negotiating 
with  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  to 
instigate  and  get  developments  under  this 
programme  underway  within  their  bound- 
aries. The  preparatory  work  for  what  we 
propose  to  do  has  been  completed  by  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation.  During  the 
next  six  weeks  there  will  be  housing  lots 
placed  on  the  market  in  a  number  of  Ontario 
municipalities,  including  Metropolitan  Tor- 
onto, and  we  are  going  to  construct— the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  will  construct- 
model  homes  so  that  people  will  be  able  to 
show  prospective  owners,  even  under  the 
terrible  conditions  in  which  we  live,  that  it 
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is  possible  to  create  and  to  build  a  dwelling 
which  will  be  within  the  means  of  moderate 
income  families. 

I  hate  to  add  to  the  Opposition's  burdens, 
but  I  just  simply  tell  them  the  programme  is 
going  to  work  and  they  are  going  to  hear  all 
about  it  in  the  weeks  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Singer:  Reveal  it  while  we  can  debate 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  now  the  hon. 
member  cannot  have  it  all  ways.  We  can- 
not be  out  on  the  hustings  having  an  election 
and  in  this  building  doing  the  business  of  the 
people  at  the  same  time.  Now  what  does  he 
want  us  to  do? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  government  has  the 
responsibility  to  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  is 
screaming  about  elections,  why  do  we  not 
have  an  election?  Yet  he  says  we  should  stay 
here  and  discuss  the  business  of  the  people! 

I  am  always  amused;  these  people  are 
much  more  concerned  about  the  election, 
obviously,  than  we  are.  I  mean  after  so 
many  years  everybody  knows  there  has  to 
be  an  election.  There  is  a  statutory  limita- 
tion to  the  life  of  any  Legislature. 

But  here  we  are;  you  see  the  sequence  of 
events.  We  are  this  afternoon  winding  up  the 
business  of  the  people  of  this  province  for 
this  particular  period,  and  I  propose  to  speak, 
much  as  I  know  it  will  bore  hon.  members, 
at  least  that  group  over  there,  but  I  propose 
to  speak  about  some  of  the  things  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish,  but  the  sequence 
of  events  is  simply  this:  We  have,  within  the 
programme  that  we  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  in  January,  we  have 
brought  this  to  a  conclusion;  and  it  will,  I 
hope,  conclude  this  afternoon.  We  will  then 
proceed  to  the  celebration  of  Canada's  birth- 
day, and  I  hope  that  we  will  all  participate 
in  this  and  enjoy  it.  Then  we  might  be  able 
to  turn  our  attention  to  this  question  that 
is  bothering  all  hon.  members  opposite  so 
much. 

But  everything  in  due  course.  There  is  a 
time  for  everything,  and  we  believe  in 
discharging  our  responsibilities,  which  we 
do,  as  the  hon.  member  said,  to  best  of 
our  small  abihty. 

Now  I  would  like  to  refer  if  I  may,  and 
I  think  that  everyone  in  the  House  should  be 
interested  in  this,  to  some  of  the  things 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  in  the  four 
years  we  sat  here  and  fought  and  argued  and 
discussed  and  battled  together,  because  in  my 


own  personal  opinion  of  the  parliamentary 
system,  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  role  of 
the  Opposition  and  I  do  not  think  hon.  mem- 
bers are  able  to  say  that  this  government,  for 
all  its  other  faults  and  all  its  other  short- 
comings, has  ever  attempted  in  any  way  to 
limit  the  participation  of  the  Opposition. 

The  only  thing  we  will  not  allow  hon. 
members  opposite  to  do,  which  infuriates 
certain  members,  particularly  the  member  for 
Sudbury,  we  will  not  allow  them  to  run  the 
government.  We  are  very  aware  of  their 
position  and  we  are  very  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution they  make  to  the  total  legislative 
programme,  and  that  is  why  I  would  suggest 
to  them  this  afternoon,  when  I  mention  some 
of  the  things  that  we  have  accomplished,  that 
they  take  the  same  pride  in  them  as  we  do, 
because  they  have  been  part  of  them  all. 

I  would  like  to  mention  first  the  question 
of  OMSIP.  This  is  now  taken  for  granted, 
but  do  not  forget  that  it  is  the  product  of 
this  Legislature  in  the  last  four  years.  Far 
and  away  more  successful  than  we  had  ever 
anticipated,  with  a  current  enrolment  of 
1,850,000  and  over  half  a  million  of  these 
pay  no  premiums  at  all. 

So  that  is  out  of  the  way  and  ready  for  the 
next  step  forward. 

Colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology,  a 
new  system  of  education— developed  by  this 
man  down  here  of  no  ability  and  all  the 
things  that  were  said  about  him  last  night. 
Well  we  have  a  completely  new  system  of 
education  in  this  province  in  our  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  developed  in  this 
last  four  years,  which  has  already  graduated 
its  first  students. 

I  see  the  hon.  member  cannot  take  it.  He 
has  no  pride  in  these  accomplishments.  No 
pride  at  all! 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  so 
right;  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Another  first,  which  all 
of  us  together  have  accomplished  in  this  four 
years  is  GO-transit. 

Now  that  name  has  been  derided  and  it 
has  been  sneered  at  and  it  has  been  laughed 
at,  but  I  simply  tell  the  House:  People  are 
riding  on  the  system.  It  does  work,  and  to 
coin  a  phrase:  It  has  been  done! 

We  have  introduced  a  programme  of  legal 
aid  in  these  four  years.  Even  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury,  if  he  joins  with  me  in  our 
pride  in  this,  might  permit  me  to  say,  one 
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of  the  finest  in  North  America— I  did  not  say 
the  universe,  I  just  said  North  America- 
serving  twice  the  number  of  people  that  were 
originally  anticipated. 

This  is  another  first  in  these  four  years. 

We  have  launched  a  consumer  protection 
programme  in  these  four  years. 

We  have  continued  our  programme  as  far 
as  water  pollution  is  concerned;  despite  all 
the  eternal  criticism.  I  have  looked  at  this 
programme  pretty  carefully  and  tried  to 
evaluate  the  criticisms;  I  think  there  are 
some  people  in  this  province  who  earn  a  liv- 
ing going  around  talking  abovit  water  pollu- 
tion. It  is  so  popular  all  one  needs  to  do, 
if  you  want  a  human  audience  and  nothing 
else  to  talk  about,  is  to  talk  about  water 
pollution.  But  I  cannot  detect  a  better  pro- 
gramme than  we  have  in  this  province.  Now 
that  is  an  inverse  way  of  saying  it. 

We  have  introduced  a  very  forward  step, 
a  new  air  pollution  control  programme  which 
inevitably,  and  certainly  in  intent,  will  lead 
to  the  control  of  air  pollution  in  our  province. 

We  have  tackled  the  problem  of  regional 
government  in  that  we  have  created  a  new 
Metro  Toronto  in  these  four  years.  We  have 
carried  out  and  completed  studies  in  various 
other  centres  and  we  have  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee on  regional  development  established 
and  functioning. 

Now  I  do  not  know  just  where  in  my 
remarks  I  reply  to  some  of  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  but  there 
are  a  few  remarks  that  I  would  like  to  make 
before  I  conclude. 

In  the  four  years  we  have  created  a  new 
Department  of  University  AflFairs.  We  have 
created  a  new  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  and  we  have  provided 
a  provincial  flag  for  this  province,  which  is 
now  accepted  across  the  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Shame,  shame! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  introduced 
minimum  wage  laws.  We  have  introduced 
legislation  to  prohibit  discrimination  because 
of  age.  We  have  revised  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act.  We  are  conducting  presently  a 
Royal  commission  study,  the  Rand  commis- 
sion study,  on  the  use  of  strikes.  While  I  agree 
in  part  with  what  the  hon.  member  said  about 
commissions,  I  do  not  agree  entirely  and  I 
think  they  have  a  very  large  role  to  play  in 
providing    the    very    wide    background    for 


action  and  I  do  not  know,  in  some  areas,  of 
any  other  way  of  approaching  these  problems. 

We  have  developed  in  these  four  years  a 
very  comprehensive  milk  marketing  pro- 
gramme; we  have  established  the  Ontario 
food  council;  we  have  introduced  crop  insur- 
ance, including  the  first  programme  in  North 
America  for  forage  crops,  and  this  is  a  great 
step  forward. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation,  which  is 
berated  and  which  is  doing  such  a  tremendous 
job,  has  been  created  in  this  four-year  period; 
we  have  a  new  Child  Welfare  Act;  we  have 
introduced  legislation  to  license  and  regulate 
all  nursing  homes. 

We  have  rewritten  The  Ontario  Training 
Schools  Act;  we  have  introduced  regulation 
and  control  of  used  car  dealers  and  salesmen. 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  our  pro- 
vincial parks  in  this  four  year  period  from 
82  to  109,  and  of  course  we  have  the  law 
reform  commission,  one  of  the  great  forward 
steps  in  the  province,  which  goes  relatively— 
I  say  relatively— unnoticed. 

Now  this  is  a  partial  list  only  of  what  has 
been  done  by  all  of  us  collectively  in  this 
chamber  in  the  last  four  years.  As  far  as  this 
particular  session  which  we  are  now  conclud- 
ing, we  have  not  been  "un-busy"  either: 

The  Ontario  deposit  insurance  corporation, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada— I  hate  to  say 
that,  but  it  is  true— the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Canada.  The  HOME  programme,  to  which  I 
have  referred;  tax  credits  for  elderly  home 
owners;  prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  colour  or  creed  in  coimection 
with  occupancy  of  all  self-contained  housing 
units;  provision  for  compensation  for  injury 
received  while  assisting  pohce. 

Amendments  to  The  Corporations  Act  stem- 
ming from  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  company  law,  which  is  not  completed,  of 
course,  and  which  sits  on  the  order  paper  and 
which  will  be  widely  distributed  to  all  con- 
cerned and  brought  back  to  this  House  in  due 
course. 

We  have  increased  financial  aid  to  our 
municipalities  to  finance  local  education.  This 
has  been  very  conveniently  overlooked  by  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  not  overlooked 
it;  it  was  not  big  enough  to  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  would  say  that 
they  chose  to  overlook  it. 

We  have  a  new  Mental  Health  Act  which 
we  have  introduced  during  this  session.  We 
have  started  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
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to  examine  the  whole  course  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  province;  a  study  of  air  transporta- 
tion in  northern  Ontario;  the  preservation  of 
the  Niagara  escarpment  as  a  recreation  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done  during  this  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Legislature.  I  am  proud  of 
the  programme  we  have  produced  here,  which 
we  said  was  a  programme  for  people.  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  this  province  will 
indicate  their  confidence  in  what  we  have 
done  when  the  appropriate  time  comes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  to  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  about  designated  areas  and  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  we  have  not  the  financial 
depth  in  our  taxing  ability  to  make  meaning- 
ful concessions  such  as  may  be  made  by  the 
federal  government. 

We  have  attempted  in  every  way  possible 
to  cooperate  with  the  federal  government  in 
the  development  of  the  designated  areas.  In 
fact,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  may 
not  be  aware  of  this  but  it  was  only  after  a 
very  violent  representation  by  this  govern- 
ment that  we  were  able  to  persuade  the 
federal  government  to  extend  the  designated 
area  around  Georgian  Bay  over  as  far  as 
Owen  Sound  because  they  did  not  want  to 
do  it. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  mean  you  helped? 
Well,  all  right,  I  am  going  to  enlist  your  help 
again.  Just  hear  the  rest  of  my  story  and  then 
I  will  welcome  your  assistance;  I  will  really 
welcome  it. 

Now,  that  original  designated  area  em- 
braced Muskoka,  Bracebridge,  Parry  Sound 
and  Midland.  And  we  pressed  that— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  were  of  the  opinion  and 
still  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  in  the  pro- 
vince know  better  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment where  we  need  development  within  our 
own  borders;  we  just  simply  think  that  we 
know  our  local  situation  better  than  they  do. 
We  cannot  get  acceptance  of  this  principle 
from  the  federal  government,  so  if  you  were 
so  successful  in  having  this  extended,  please 
assist  us  in  this  one. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  but  all  I  meant  was  that  I 
did  not  like  you  saying  "we  did  it". 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  When  I  say- 
Mr.  Oliver:  It  was  only  a  small  part— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right,  give  us  any 
part  you   like.   We   played   our  part.   What 


other  people  were  doing,  frankly  I  do  not 
know.  I  presume  there  were  some  federal 
members  there  who  were  making  some  repre- 
sentations on  behalf  of  the  area.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  at  that  time  the  representa- 
tive for  that  area  was  a  Conservative,  and  no 
doubt  he  did  do  a  good  job  in  promoting  it. 

But  let  me  bring  you  to  the  present  prob- 
lem which  is  that  we  have  asked  the  federal 
government  to  cooperate  with  us  in  their 
designation  of  areas  in  this  province,  and  we 
are  meeting  with  remarkably  little  success  in 
this  regard.  And  therefore  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  influence  with  these  people— for  in- 
stance, we  think  there  are  certain  areas  in 
eastern  Ontario  that  could  well  benefit  from 
being  designated.  And  frankly,  the  federal 
government  told  us-and  I  must  refer  to  us 
as  "us";  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  do  it.  I 
do  not  know  who  else  they  told,  but  they 
told  us  that  they  would  consult  us  before 
changing  the  designated  areas. 

Just  recently  they  designated  an  area  from 
North  Bay  north  to  Moosonee.  This  is  really 
locking  the  door  after  the  horse  is  gone,  or 
however  you  like  to  put  it,  because  this  is 
the  heavy  water  plant  that  went  some  place 
else  in  the  country  because  we  could  not  get 
northern  Ontario  designated,  even  though 
northern  Quebec  is,  and  northern  Manitoba  is. 

But  the  federal  government  said,  "No,  we 
won't  designate  northern  Ontario".  They  still 
will  not,  I  might  say,  except  for  this  corridor 
which  they  did  within  the  last  two  weeks. 
Our  first  knowledge  of  that  was  what  we  read 
in  the  newspapers;  there  was  no  consultation 
with  this  government  in  that  designation. 

So  I  just  point  this  out  to  the  hon.  member, 
if  he  does  have  any  influence  with  his  col- 
leagues, because  the  Opposition  eternally 
fights  their  fight  in  this  House.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  you  do  it  out  on  the  hustings 
but  in  this  House  the  Opposition  is  always 
going  to  bat  for  the  federal  government  as 
opposed  to  this  government.  Now  I  just 
simply  say  if  hon.  members  opposite  have 
influence,  use  it,  and  help  us  do  something, 
for  instance,  for  eastern  Ontario. 

Our  regional  development  plan  is  designed 
to  do  precisely  what  the  member  said.  It  is 
designed  to  be  a  supplement.  That  is  why  we 
have  set  up  the  committee  that  I  spoke  of, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  it  here  again 
today,  so  that  we  can  combine  the  impact 
and  the  effect  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, The  Department  of  Highways,  the 
water  resources  commission.  Hydro  and  so  on, 
right  through  the  whole  piece;  so  that  we  can 
bring  the  total  effect  of  all  these  departments 
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to  bear  to  produce  the  desired  result  we  want 
in  any  one  area. 

So  I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  what 
the  member  says  and  I  would  say  that  it  is 
very  difiBcult  to  point  out  specific  results  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  this  pro- 
gramme. I  think  it  will  be  some  years  in  the 
development.  But  I  just  want  to  reassure  you 
that  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  member  is  recommending. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  completing  my  re- 
marks I  would  say  this  is  a  very  interesting 
year  in  which  to  have  sat  in  this  Legislature; 
to  have  had  some  part  in  the  activities  which 
will  shape  our  country  for  the  next  100 
years.  I  think  we  are  all  especially  conscious 
of  it  in  this  particular  year  because  it  is  our 
Centennial. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  for  just  one 
moment  about  Expo,  about  its  impact  on 
Canadians,  and  about  the  success  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  with  the  Ontario 
pavilion. 

As  you  all  know,  four  or  five  years  ago  in 
this  Legislature  we  made  the  decision  to 
build  a  pavilion  at  Expo.  Our  support  from 
the  beginning  has  been  unqualified  and  com- 
plete for  the  whole  Expo  proposition— we 
hoped  and  thought  that  it  would  be  great  and 
our  expectations  have  been  realized.  To  me 
it  sounds  a  httle  incredible,  but  during  the 
past  weekend  the  12  millionth  visitor  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Expo,  which  is  far,  far 
greater  than  was  ever  expected. 

I  think  it  can  be  rated  as  the  largest  peace- 
time undertaking  that  the  people  of  Canada 
have  ever  tackled  and  after  its  first  six  weeks 
it  has  been  a  success  far  and  above  anything 
that  could  possibly  have  been  imagined. 

The  success  of  our  own  pavilion  is  a  trib- 
ute, I  think,  to  all  the  people  of  our  prov- 
ince. To  date,  one  and  a  half  million  people 
have  visited  our  own  pavilion.  I  understand 
that  a  great  many  of  the  members  here  will 
be  at  Expo  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  our  pavilion  before  the  year  is  out. 

We  expect  now  that  some  five  million 
people  will  tour  the  Ontario  pavilion,  which 
is  just  about  twice  as  many  as  we  originally 
anticipated.  We  anticipated  we  would  be 
able  to  accommodate  some  2,500  visitors  an 
hour  in  the  beginning;  this  is  what  was  plan- 
ned for.  There  have  been  some  changes  made 
and  we  are  now  passing  people  through  that 
pavilion  at  a  rate  of  about  5,000  an  hour. 

I  hope  that  you  all  have  a  chance  to  see 
that  film,  "A  Place  to  Stand,  a  Place  to  Grow"; 
it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  young  people  of 


this  province  who  made  it.  I  think,  too,  the 
figures  that  were  given  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Stormont  (Mr.  Guindon)  in  regard  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  parks,  relate  to  Expo  and  relate 
to  the  basic  plan  that  we  had  when  we  con- 
structed the  pavihon  and  that  was  that  we 
would  see  if  we  could  not  profit  by  advertis- 
ing our  own  province  at  Expo  and  this  has 
happened. 

So,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  re-read,  before  coming 
in  here,  this  afternoon,  the  amendments  to 
the  motion  that  is  before  the  House.  Without 
going  into  them  in  any  detail,  they  may  per- 
haps have  had  some  significance  when  those 
amendments  were  moved  before  this  House 
some  months  ago.  But  in  the  light  of  the 
events  since,  in  light  of  the  debates  and  in 
light  of  the  record  of  this  government  that 
has  been  laid  before  this  assembly  in  these 
intervening  months,  I  would  suggest  to  you, 
if  you  read  those  amendments,  that  you 
would  laugh  quietly  to  yourselJF  and  you 
would  vote  with  the  government  in  support 
of  this  motion  that  is  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  debate 
and  the  House  will  now  vote  on  the  two 
motions  before  it: 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Nixon  moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Singer, 
that  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words: 

1.  This  House  regrets  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  in  its  Budget  to  provide 
relief  for  the  municipal  taxpayer  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ever  increasing  and  inequitable 
share  of  the  costs  of  education  that  he 
must  pay  as  a  part  of  the  taxes  on  his 
home; 

2.  That  the  government,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  sounding  statements  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  in  relation  to 
housing,  has  neglected  to  provide  in  this 
Budget  any  meaningful  allocation  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  any 
worthwhile  housing  programme  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Ontario;  and 

3.  That  the  government,  while  finding 
it  necessary  to  budget  for  the  largest 
deficit  in  the  history  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  has  failed  to  present  any  logical 
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programme  of  planned  fiscal  management 
to  deal  with  the  ever  increasing  complexi- 
ties of  the  public  affairs  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  has  failed  to  outline  any 
method  of  dealing  with  the  needless  waste 
and  extravagances  now  existing,  and  has 
failed  to  indicate  any  desire  to  effectively 
carry  out  logical  economies  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplications,  overlappings  and 
inefficiencies  at  present  existing  in  the 
management  of  our  affairs,  the  affairs  of 
the  government  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario; 

Therefore,  this  House  rejects  the  Budget  as 
presented  and  must  advise  your  Honour  that 
the  present  government  does  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

The    House    divided    on    the    amendment, 
which  was   defeated  on  the  following  vote: 


AYES 


NAYS 


Bryden 

Allan 

Bukator 

Auld 

Farquhar 

Bales 

Gaunt 

Beckett 

Gisbom 

Bemier 

MacDonald 

Boyer 

Nixon 

Brown 

Oliver 

Brunelle 

Reaume 

Carruthers 

Renwick 

Carton 

Sargent 

Connell 

Singer 

Cowling 

Smith 

Davis 

Sopha 

Demers 

Spence 

Downer 

Taylor 

Dunlop 

Trotter 

Dymond 

Whicher 

Eagleson 

Worton 

Grossman 

Young-20. 

Guindon 

Harris 

Haskett 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

(Scarborough  East) 

Hodgson  (Victoria) 

Kerr 

Lawrence  (Russell) 

Lawrence  (St.  George) 

"  '  ■    ■       ■  ^-^-    ■ 

Lewis  (Humber) 

Mackenzie 

''■" ' 

MacNaughton 

McKeough 

McNeil 

Price 

Randall 

Reilly 

Robarts 

AYES  NAYS 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowe 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

Simonett 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Villeneuve 

Walker 

Wardrope 

Welch 

Wells 

White 

Whitney 

Yaremko— 53. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  20,  the  "nays"  53. 

The  main  motion  having  then  been  put, 
was  declared  to  be  carried  on  the  same 
division  reversed. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means;  Mr,  L.  M. 
Reilly  in  the  chair. 

Clerk  of  the  House: 

Resolved, 

That  there  be  granted  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  this  province 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,392,890,900,  to 
meet  the  supply  to  that  extent  granted  to 
Her  Majesty. 

Resolution    concurred   in. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  rise 
and  report  that  it  has  come  to  a  certain 
resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conmiit- 
tee  on  ways  and  means  begs  to  report  it  has 
come  to  a  certain  resolution. 

Report  agreed  to. 

ACT  GRANTING  CERTAIN  SUMS   OF 
MONEY 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provindal 
Treasurer)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  inti- 
tuled. An  Act  for  granting  to  Her  Majesty 
certain  sums  of  money  for  the  public  service 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1967, 
and  March  31,  1968. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  142,  An  Act  for  granting  to 
Her  Majesty  certain  sums  of  money  for  the 
public  service. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  third  read- 
ing of  BiU  142. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  resolved  the  bill  do  now 
pass  and  be  intituled  as  in  the  motion. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now 
leave  the  House  and  wait  upon  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 
Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
of  the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respect- 
fully request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  to  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  65,  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  division  of 
properties  into  parts  that  are  to  be  owned 
individually  and  parts  that  are  to  be  owned 
in  common,  and  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
management  of  such  properties. 

Bill  67,  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act, 
1967. 

Bill  71,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Health  Act. 

Bill  73,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
human  rights  code,  1961-1962. 

Bill  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Niagara 
Parks  Act. 

Bill  76,  The  Pesticides  Act,  1967. 

Bill  77,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising  of 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund. 

Bill  78,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Uni- 
versities Capital  Aid  Corporation  Act,  1964. 


Bill  79,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Edu- 
cation Capital  Aid  Corporation  Act,  1966. 

Bill   84,   An   Act   to   amend   The   County 

Judges  Act. 

Bill  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

Bill  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Bill  88,  An  Act  to  reform  and  make  uni- 
form the  law  regarding  security  interests  in 
personal  property  and  fixtures. 

Bill  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sale  of 
Goods  Act. 

Bill  90,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Assignment  of  Book  Debts  Act. 

Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Conditional  Sales  Act. 

Bill  92,  An  Act  to  amend  and  to  repeal  The 
Bills  of  Sale  and  Chattel  Mortgages  Act. 

Bill  93,  An  Act  respecting  bills  of  sale. 

Bill  94,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Tile  Drainage 
Act. 

Bill  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Tourism  and  Information  Act,  1966. 

Bill  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc  Lands 
Act. 

Bill  99,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Ontario 
heritage  foundation. 

Bill  100,  An  Act  to  establish  the  health 
insurance    registration    board. 

Bill  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 
Services  Insurance  Act,  1965. 

Bill  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act. 

Bill  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Bill  105,  An  Act  to  provide  for  municipal 
and  school  tax  credits  for  the  assistance  of 
elderly  persons. 

Bill  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Agricul- 
tural Development  Finance  Act. 

Bill  107,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  108,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial 

Division  Act. 

Bill  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  Act. 
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Bill  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment 
Act. 

Bill  111,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill    112,    An    Act    to    amend    The    Fire 
Departments  Act. 

Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary 
Convictions  Act. 

Bill  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Game  and 
Fish  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
Community  Sales  Act. 

Bill  116,  An  Act  respecting  the  village  of 
Hagersville. 

Bill  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  119,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  120,  The  Anatomy  Act,  1967. 

Bill  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Judgments  Act. 

Bill  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land  Ttitles 
Act. 

Bill  123,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execution 
Act. 

Bill  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Attorneys  Act. 

Bill  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hotel  Fire 
Safety  Act. 

Bill  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Short  Forms 
of  Mortgages  Act. 

,  Bill  127,  The  Mental  Health  Act,  1967. 

.  Bill  128,  An  Act  to  repeal  An  Act  to  confer 
certain  powers  upon  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Canada. 

■  Bill  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Penal  and 
Reform  Institutions  Inspection  Act. 

Bill  130,  An  Act  to  provide  compensation 
for  injuries  received  by  persons  assisting 
peace  officers. 

Bill  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teaching 
Profession  Act. 

Bill  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act, 

Bill  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 


Bill  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill   137,  An   Act   to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  138,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Education  Act. 

Bill  139,  An  Act  to  amend  Tlie  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  140,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Psychiatric 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  East  York. 

Bill  Prl8,  An  Act  to  incorporate  Peterbor- 
ough racing  association  limited. 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Bill  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario. 

Bill  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  York. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was  an- 
nounced by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieuteant-Govemor  doth 
assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour: 
We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 
subjects,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  in  session  assembled,  ap- 
proach Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of  un- 
feigned devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty's 
person  and  government  and  humbly  beg  to 
present  for  Your  Honour's  acceptance  a  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  granting  to  Her  Majesty 
certain  sums  of  money  for  the  public  service 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1967 
and  March  31,  1968. 

To  this  Act  the  Royal  assent  was  announced 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 
the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  doth  thank  Her  Maj- 
esty's dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept  their 
benevolence  and  assent  to  this  bill  in  Her 
Majesty's  name. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province  was  then  pleased  to  deliver 
the  following  gracious  speech: 
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Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 

Mr.  Speaker  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  Ontario,  the  fifth  session  of 
the  27th  Parliament  of  Ontario  is  about  to 
end.  I  wish  to  commend  the  hon.  members 
for  their  hard  work  and  constructive  discus- 
sions in  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the 
many  matters  of  business  which  were  brought 
before  this  Legislature. 

We  have  met  during  the  year  of  especial 
significance  to  Canadians.  The  Centennial  of 
Confederation  is  being  successfully  observed. 
Ontario,  as  one  of  the  original  partners  of 
Confederation,  continues  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  developing  of  our  great 
country.  The  pride  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
in  their  participation  in  the  building  of  Can- 
ada is  evident  in  the  many  celebrations  being 
held  throughout  the  province.  This  was  also 
demonstrated  by  the  hon.  members  during  the 
historic  discussions  of  the  future  of  Confed- 
eration and  the  approval  of  a  resolution  re- 
specting the  convening  of  a  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference. 

I  thank  the  hon.  members  for  making  pro- 
vision for  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  government.  The  economic 
growth  of  our  province  and  its  excellent  finan- 
cial standing  will  enable  the  necessary  funds 
to  be  raised. 

Many  measures  dealing  with  the  health, 
well-being  and  rights  of  our  people  have  been 
passed.  Of  special  note  are  the  many  statutes 
enacted  to  increase  the  protection  given  to 
consmners  and  investors.  Depositors  and  those 
who  lend  money  to  loan  corporations  and 
trust  companies  were  assured  the  protection 
of  their  investment  through  insurance.  A  bill 
incorporating  major  revisions  in  The  Corpora- 
tions Act  has  been  placed  before  you  for  con- 
sideration prior  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  The  new  legal  aid  plan  has  come 
into  operation.  A  consumer  credit  bureau  has 
been  instituted. 

The  hon.  members  have  considered  and 
approved  the  largest,  most  imaginative  and 
most  ambitious  educational  programme  ever 
undertaken  in  Canada.  It  reflects  the  rapid 
expansion  of  our  school  population,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  required  to  accommodate  this 
population,  the  introduction  of  the  new  system 
of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology, 
the  growth  of  our  universities  and  the  many 
changes  and  improvements  made  in  the  qual- 
ity and  diversity  of  the  educational  pro- 
grammes and  educational  opportunities  in 
Ontario. 

Legislation  has  been  passed  to  make  pro- 
vincial maintenance   allowances   available   to 


a  larger  number  of  persons,  to  estabUsh  a 
uniform  needs  test  and  to  base  the  amount  of 
payment  on  the  requirement  of  the  family 
unit.  As  well,  the  rate  of  allowance  has  been 
increased. 

Measures  have  been  implemented  to 
expand  our  housing  programme,  including  the 
HOME  plan. 

Amendments  to  the  Ontario  medical  serv- 
ices insurance  plan  have  enabled  the  increase 
in  fees  to  be  met  out  of  the  plan,  in  order  that 
the  impact  of  this  increase  would  not  fall  on 
members  enrolled  in  OMSIP.  A  new  regis- 
tration system  for  both  health  and  medical 
insurance  is  being  developed.  The  new  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act  provides  for  provincial 
control  of  air  pollution  in  Ontario.  A  major 
social  advance  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed will  come  about  through  The  Mental 
Health  Act  enacted  in  this  session.  The 
Ontario  human  rights  code  has  been 
extended.  A  union-management  council  is 
being  established  to  provide  a  forum  for 
discussion  and  the  examination  of  responsi- 
bilities in  the  public  interest. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  reheve  the 
municipal  tax  burden  on  our  people  by 
increasing  by  $1.50  per  capita  the  uncondi- 
tional grants  paid  to  the  municipalities,  thus 
reducing  the  tax  rates  levied.  In  addition, 
municipalities  have  been  authorized  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  to  senior  citizens  for 
municipal   and  school  taxes. 

Important  measures  have  been  passed  to 
extend  protection  for  our  farm  population  and 
to  increase  the  income  they  receive.  A  new 
capital  grants  programme  makes  funds  avail- 
able for  many  farm  purposes.  The  coverage 
under  the  crop  insurance  programme  is  being 
extended.  | 

Programmes  have  been  introduced  to  pro-  1 

vide  more  and  better  hunting  and  fishing 
opportunities  for  the  public  at  a  lower  cost, 
to  improve  deer  range  and  habitat  and  to 
accelerate  forest  management  and  reforesta- 
tion programmes  to  provide  increasing  vol- 
umes of  wood  of  the  most  desirable  types  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Ontario's  forest  industries.  I 

To    further    enhance    the    popular   provincial         | 
parks   system,   new   parks   will   be   provided, 
while  those  presently  existing  will  be  further 
developed    to   meet   the   ever-growing   needs 
of  our  people  and  our  visitors. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  on  mining  have  been  embodied  in 
amendments  to  The  Mining  Act. 

The  reports  of  the  select  committees  on 
aging,  youth,  company  law  and  conservation 
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authorities  were  presented  to  the  Legislature. 
They  are  being  studied  by  my  government. 

In  declaring  the  Legislature  prorogued,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  affairs  of  the 
government  are  in  excellent  order  and  that 
its  financial  position  is  sound. 

I  pray  that  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence  our  province  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide an  increasing  measure  of  satisfaction 
and  prosperity  for  all  our  people. 


Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  hon.  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that 
this  legislative  assembly  be  prorogued  and 
this  legislative  assembly  is  accordingly  pro- 
rogued. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  4.45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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